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Graduate  School  Phone  618-536-7791 

SIUC  complies  fully  with  applicable  federal  and  state  nondiscrimination  and 
equal  opportunity  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  in  admission,  employment,  and 
access  to  University  programs  and  activities.  Complaints  or  requests  for  further 
information  should  be  directed  to  the  University  Affirmative  Action  Office, 
Anthony  Hall  104,  536-6618. 

SIUC  is  committed  to  creating  and  maintaining  a  university  community  free 
from  all  forms  of  sexual  harassment.  Copies  of  the  "Sexual  Harassment  Policy 
and  Grievance  Procedures"  are  available  in  the  University  Affirmative  Action 
Office.  Problems  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  University  Ombudsman, 
Woody  Hall  C302  or  to  the  University  Affirmative  Action  Office,  Anthony  Hall 
104. 

This  publication  provides  information  about  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale.  Primary  attention  is  given  to  its  academic  programs,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  procedures.  Students  will  be  subject  to  the  published  require- 
ments in  effect  when  they  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  Students  begin- 
ning graduate  work  during  the  period  of  time  from  the  start  of  summer  session 
1991  through  spring  semester  1993  are  subject  to  the  academic  requirements  of 
the  Graduate  School  as  specified  in  this  publication.  These  requirements  may  be 
superseded  by  future  publications  of  the  Graduate  Catalog.  If  the  requirements 
are  subsequently  changed,  students  may  elect  either  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
force  in  their  particular  degree  programs  immediately  prior  to  the  change,  or  to 
meet  the  new  requirements.  If  they  elect  the  former  option  they  shall  be  guaran- 
teed a  minimum  period  of  time  from  the  date  that  the  program  requirements 
were  changed  within  which  minimum  period  they  will  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete the  old  degree  requirements. 

This  minimum  period  shall  be  determined  by  the  department  or  other  degree- 
program  unit,  subject  to  the  following  two  constraints.  First,  the  minimum 
period  prescribed  by  the  department  may  not  exceed  the  standard  Graduate 
School  limitation  that  credit  applied  toward  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree  must  have  been  earned  within  a  six-year  period  preceding  the 
completion  of  the  degree,  and  that  doctoral  students  must  complete  degree  re- 
quirements within  five  years  after  admission  to  candidacy.  Second,  the  mini- 
mum period  shall  encompass  no  less  than  two  years  for  master's  degree  stu- 
dents and  three  years  for  doctoral  students,  with  the  exception  that  students  in 
the  last  stage  of  their  degree  work  when  requirements  change  (a  master's  stu- 
dent who  has  completed  all  requirements  except  the  thesis  or  research  report 
and  the  final  examination  or  a  doctoral  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  Ph.D. 
candidacy)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  new  requirements  but  may  complete  their 
degrees  within  the  standard  Graduate  School  limitations  stated  above.  Students 
who  elect  to  follow  old  requirements,  but  do  not  complete  their  work  within  the 
minimum  period  prescribed  by  the  department,  shall,  unless  they  were  in  the 
last  stage  of  their  degree  work  when  requirements  changed,  be  subject  to 
requirements  in  force  at  the  time  they  complete  their  degrees,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  standard  Graduate  School  limitations  described  above.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  change  information  contained  herein  on  matters 
other  than  curricular  requirements  without  notice  when  circumstances  warrant 
such  action. 
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The  Graduate  Catalog  covers  in  detail  questions  concerning  the  graduate 
program  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  for  the  period  from  sum- 
mer, 1991,  through  spring,  1993.  It  supersedes  Volume  31,  Number  1,  of  the 
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Calendar 


All  breaks  officially  begin  at  10:00  o'clock  the  night  before,  and  end  at  7:30  the 
morning  after,  the  respective  beginning  and  ending  dates  listed  unless 
otherwise  designated. 

Summer  Session  1991 

Eight-Week  Session  Begins  Monday,  June  10,  7:30  A.M. 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  Graduation   Friday,  June  14 

Deadline  to  Drop  an  Eight- Week 

Class  and  Receive  a  Refund  Friday,  June  21 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Thursday,  July  4 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  Monday,  July  8 

Final  Examinations  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  1-2 

Commencement  Saturday,  August  3 

Fall  Semester  1991 

Semester  Classes  Begin Monday,  August  19,  8:00  A.M. 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  Graduation  Friday,  August  23 

Labor  Day  Holiday  Monday,  September  2 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  and 

Receive  a  Refund  Friday,  September  6 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  Monday,  October  14 

Fall  Vacation Friday-Tuesday,  November  1-5 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Thursday-Sunday,  November  28 

-December  1 

Final  Examinations Monday-Friday,  December  9-13 

Spring  Semester  1992 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  Birthday 

Holiday  Monday,  January  20 

Semester  Classes  Begin Tuesday,  January  21,  8:00  A.M. 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  Graduation   Friday,  January  24 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  and 

Receive  a  Refund  Friday,  February  7 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  Friday,  March  13 

Spring  Vacation  Saturday,  12:00  noon 

-Sunday,  March  14-22 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  May  11-15 

Commencement Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  16-17 


Summer  Session  1992 

Eight-Week  Session  Begins  Monday,  June  15,  7:30  A.M. 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  Graduation   Friday,  June  19 

Deadline  to  Drop  an  Eight-Week 

Class  and  Receive  a  Refund  Friday,  June  26 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  3 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  Monday,  July  13 

Final  Examinations  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  6-7 

Commencement  Saturday,  August  8 

Fall  Semester  1992 

Semester  Classes  Begin Monday,  August  24,  8:00  A.M. 

Labor  Day  Holiday  Monday,  September  7 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  Graduation  Friday,  August  24 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  and 

Receive  a  Refund  Friday,  September  11 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  Monday,  October  19 

Fall  Vacation Saturday,  12:00  noon 

-Tuesday,  October  17-20 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Wednesday-Sunday,  November  25-29 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  December  14-18 

Spring  Semester  1993 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  Birthday 

Holiday  Monday,  January  18 

Semester  Classes  Begin Tuesday,  January  19,  8:00  A.M. 

Deadline  to  Apply  for  Graduation   Friday,  January  22 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  and 

Receive  a  Refund  Friday,  February  5 

Deadline  to  Drop  a  Class  Monday,  March  15 

Spring  Vacation Saturday,  12:00  noon 

-Sunday,  March  13-21 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  May  10-14 

Commencement  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  May  14-16 

Summer  Session  1993  (tentative) 

Eight- Week  Session  Begins  Monday,  June  14,  7:30  A.M. 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Monday,  July  5 

Final  Examinations  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  5-6 

Commencement  Saturday,  August  7 

Fall  Semester  1993  (tentative) 

Semester  Classes  Begin Monday,  August  23,  8:00  A.M. 

Labor  Day  Holiday  Monday,  September  6 

Fall  Vacation Saturday,  12:00  noon 

-Tuesday,  October  16-19 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Wednesday-Sunday,  November  24-28 

Final  Examinations   Monday-Friday,  December  13-17 

Excused  Absences  for  Religious  Holidays.  Students  absent  from  classes  because 
of  required  observances  of  major  religious  holidays  will  be  excused.  It  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  to  notify  the  instructor  of  each  class  that  will  be  missed  in 
advance  of  the  absence.  Students  must  also  take  the  responsibility  for  making 
up  work  missed. 
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The  Graduate 
School 


Southern  Illinois  University 


Southern  Illinois  University  has  entered  its  second  hundred  years  of  teaching, 
research,  and  service.  At  the  outset  of  the  1970's,  Southern  Illinois  University 
became  a  single  state  system  with  two  universities:  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  and  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville.  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  also  has  a  medical  school  campus  at  Springfield. 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  (SIUC)  first  operated  as  a  two-year 
normal  school  but  in  1907  became  a  four-year,  degree-granting  institution.  In 
1943  SIUC  was  transformed  from  a  teacher-training  institution  into  a  univer- 
sity, thus  giving  official  recognition  to  the  area's  demand  for  diversified  training 
and  service.  Graduate  work  was  instituted  in  1943,  with  the  first  doctoral  de- 
grees granted  in  1959.  There  has  been  diversification  and  expansion  of  graduate 
programs  across  the  University  through  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Communi- 
cations and  Fine  Arts,  Education,  Business  and  Administration,  Liberal  Arts, 
Science,  and  Engineering  and  Technology.  In  addition  to  expansion  of  programs 
within  the  Graduate  School,  professional  schools  were  established  in  medicine 
and  law  in  1969. 

In  keeping  with  the  state's  master  plan,  the  University's  objective  is  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  educational  program  meeting  as  many  individual  student 
needs  as  possible.  While  providing  excellent  instruction  in  a  broad  range  of  tra- 
ditional programs,  it  also  helps  individual  students  design  special  programs 
when  their  interests  are  directed  toward  more  individualized  curricula.  The 
University  comprises  a  faculty  and  the  facilities  to  offer  general  and  professional 
training  ranging  from  two-year  associate  degrees  to  doctoral  programs,  as  well 
as  certificate  and  nondegree  programs  meeting  the  needs  of  persons  not  inter- 
ested in  degree  education. 

Enrollment 

In  fall  semester  1990,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  24,083,  SIUC  had  3,610  and 
585  registered  graduate  and  professional  students  respectively. 

Location 

Carbondale  is  approximately  100  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Immedi- 
ately south  of  Carbondale  begins  some  of  the  most  rugged  and  picturesque  ter- 
rain in  Illinois.  Sixty  miles  to  the  south  is  the  historic  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  the  two  forming  the  border  of  the  southern  tip  of  Little  Egypt, 
the  fourteen  southernmost  counties  in  Illinois.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  campus 
are  located  two  state  parks  and  four  recreational  lakes  and  much  of  the  area  is  a 
part  of  the  240,000  acre  Shawnee  National  Forest. 

/ 
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Campus 

The  Carbondale  campus,  comprising  more  than  3,290  acres,  has  developed  a  981 
acre  portion  with  woods  and  a  lake  as  a  site  for  its  academic  buildings  and  resi- 
dence halls.  The  buildings  are  located  in  wooded  tracts  along  two  circular  shaped 
campus  drives,  named  for  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 


The  Graduate  School 

The  primary  concerns  of  the  Graduate  School  are  graduate  instruction  and  re- 
search. The  Graduate  School  therefore  plays  an  essential  role  in  development  of 
instructional  and  research  programs,  in  acquisition  of  funds,  and  in  procurement 
of  facilities  necessary  to  encourage  and  support  research  by  members  of  its 
scholarly  community.  Through  faculty,  staff,  and  students  the  Graduate  School 
makes  its  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  of  the  region,  state,  nation,  and  in- 
ternational community. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  master's  degrees  through  sixty-two  programs,  the 
specialist  degree  in  three  areas,  and  the  doctoral  degree  through  twenty-five  pro- 
grams. Graduate  students  pursue  advanced  study  and  research  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  graduate  faculty  of  over  1000  members.  In  addition,  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine  provide  graduate  students  with  additional  opportunities  in 
instruction  and  research.  The  Graduate  School  administers  programs  in  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Business  and  Administration,  Communications  and  Fine 
Arts,  Education,  Engineering  and  Technology,  Liberal  Arts,  Science,  Technical 
Careers,  and  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Within  these  colleges  and  schools  are  departments  whose  distinguished  faculty 
offer  inspired  teaching,  conduct  innovative  research,  and  facilitate  student  ser- 
vices from  admission  to  placement.  In  addition  to  the  excellent  research  con- 
ducted in  the  colleges  and  schools,  SIUC  operates  a  number  of  research  centers, 
most  of  which  have  been  established  with  the  aid  of  outside  funding.  These  cen- 
ters are  described  below. 

The  Center  of  Archaeological  Investigations:  closely  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Anthropology,  the  Center  for  Archaeological  Investigations  has  re- 
search activities  in  the  American  Midwest  and  Southwest,  Mexico,  and  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  Funding  is  provided  by  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  private  insti- 
tutions. The  center  also  conducts  archaeological  research  for  firms  and  govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  required  to  comply  with  environmental  and  antiquities 
laws.  The  center  conducts  an  annual  field  school,  provides  thesis  and  disserta- 
tion data,  and  research  opportunities  for  numerous  students  of  archaeology.  The 
center  also  curates  a  large  collection,  representing  over  30  years  of  research. 

Coal  Extraction  and  Utilization  Research  Center  (CEURC):  the  CEURC  was 
established  by  the  state  of  Illinois  at  SIUC  in  1974  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
activities  addressing  the  coal  research  needs  of  the  state  and  nation.  Over  100 
SIUC  faculty  and  250  graduate  students  are  now  involved  in  this  multidisci- 
plinary  effort  involving  both  basic  and  applied  research.  The  CEURC  assists  fac- 
ulty in  developing  research  in  the  following  broad  areas:  coal  science,  coal  con- 
version, coal  preparation,  coal  utilization,  mining,  and  reclamation.  In  addition, 
CEURC  is  involved  with  the  management  of  several  research  and  service-ori- 
ented activities.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  SIUC  Coal  Technology  Labora- 
tory, which  focuses  on  developing  technologies  for  desulfurizing  bituminous  coal. 
CEURC  also  administers  the  Illinois  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  Research 
Institute,  a  research  and  scholarship  program,  and  the  National  Mine  Land 
Reclamation  Center,  Midwest  Region,  a  research  and  technology  transfer  pro- 
gram that  addresses  regional  reclamation  issues.  In  addition,  the  CEURC  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  Illinois  Coal  Development  Board/Center  for  Research  on 
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Sulfur  in  Coal  program  at  SIUC.  These  activities  exceed  three  million  dollars  in 
annual  awards  and  make  a  significant  contribution  to  SIUC's  coal  research,  edu- 
cation, and  service  mission. 

Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Laboratory:  since  its  founding  in  1951,  the  lab- 
oratory has  achieved  a  distinguished  record  training  graduate  students  in  basic 
and  applied  principles  of  vertebrate  ecology  and  wildlife  biology.  It  is  the  only 
such  comprehensive  program  in  Illinois,  and  it  is  recognized  as  among  the  pre- 
mier programs  in  the  nation.  Independent,  cooperative,  and  collaborative  re- 
search supported  by  industry,  foundations,  and  state  and  federal  agencies  lead 
to  better  understanding  and  management  of  natural  resources.  The  laboratory 
has  pioneered  in  the  reclamation  and  enhancement  of  mined  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  various  resources;  and,  the  current  efforts  provide  unique  research  and 
training  opportunities.  Other  areas  of  acknowledged  laboratory  expertise  in- 
clude the  biology  and  ecology  of  game,  endangered,  and  nongame  wildlife; 
aspects  of  land  use  and  the  impact  on  wildlife  resources;  avian  physiological 
ecology,  environmental  toxicology,  and  the  epizootiology  of  zoonotic  and  other 
diseases  in  wildlife.  More  than  20  projects  directed  by  laboratory  staff  currently 
afford  graduate  fellows  and  research  assistants  broad  and  varied  research  op- 
portunities. These  activities  exceed  $500,000  each  year  in  contracts  and  grants, 
resulting  in  significant  contribution  to  academic  needs  of  students  and  staff  and 
requests  for  service  by  state,  federal,  and  private  agencies. 

Cooperative  Fisheries  Research  Laboratory:  graduate  research  in  fisheries  is 
conducted  through  the  Fisheries  Research  Laboratory.  Graduate  study  in  fish- 
eries, culminating  in  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree,  is  offered  in  the  Department  of  Zoology.  In  addition  to  a  wide  variety 
of  support  courses,  ten  fisheries  courses  are  taught.  Research  activities  include 
studies  in  both  fish  management  and  aquaculture.  Emphases  include  warmwa- 
ter,  coolwater,  and  coldwater  fishes  native  to  Illinois.  There  are  also  opportuni- 
ties to  work  with  exotic  species  of  fishes  and  shellfishes,  both  freshwater  and 
marine,  particularly  through  the  international  fisheries  program.  Some  of  the 
areas  of  research  stressed  are  trophic  ecology,  water  quality,  pond  culture,  tank 
culture,  polyculture,  culture  system  development,  nutrition,  fish  physiology,  fish 
genetics,  utilization  of  nursery  areas,  introduction  of  forage  fishes  as  a  manage- 
ment tool,  introduction  of  non-native  sport  fishes,  ecology  of  larval  fishes,  age 
and  growth  studies,  introduction  of  hybrid  fish  species,  utilization  of  power  plant 
cooling  lakes,  and  population  dynamics.  Facilities  in  the  Fisheries  Research 
Laboratory  include  offices,  well  equipped  laboratories,  aquarium  rooms,  culture 
ponds,  a  greenhouse  for  hydroponic  and  recirculating  water  system  studies  and 
an  8,300  square-foot  wet-laboratory  building.  A  100-pond  research/demonstra- 
tion facility  is  under  construction. 

Materials  Technology  Center:  the  Materials  Technology  Center  was  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  a  high-technology  thrust  by  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  economic  growth  in  the  state  by  (1)  stimulating  traditional  in- 
dustries to  develop  and  utilize  new  materials  and  advanced  materials  technol- 
ogy, and  (2)  attracting  to  Illinois  high-technology  industries  that  wish  to  develop 
and  manufacture  new  materials  and  to  create  new  techniques  for  using  materi- 
als. 

The  Materials  Technology  Center  was  established  in  1983  on  the  campus  of 
SIUC  as  the  direct  result  of  a  1983  recommendation  of  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It's  function  is  to  stimu- 
late and  coordinate  research  in  the  materials  sciences  carried  out  by  the  faculty 
of  SIUC.  A  major  goal  is  to  use  the  results  of  the  research  to  support  industrial 
spin-offs  and  hence  strengthen  the  economic  posture  of  Southern  Illinois  and  the 
region. 

The  major  ongoing  thrust  involves  composite  materials  research:  carbon  fiber 
investigations  which  involve  pitch  fiber  spinning,  modeling,  microstructural 
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studies  and  precursor  research;  composites  fabrication  which  includes  process 
modeling,  interfacial  studies  and  characterization;  property  testing  which  in- 
cludes investigations  into  creep,  fracture,  delamination  and  tribology;  oxidation 
studies  and  the  development  of  protective  coatings  for  carbon-carbon  composites. 
Smaller  thrust  areas  involve  the  development  of  amorphous  coatings  for  corro- 
sion resistant  metal  structures,  and  investigations  into  high  performance  mag- 
netic materials.  The  total  program  of  the  center  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
students  and  staff  of  SIUC  to  participate  in  a  research  experience  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  local  region,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

The  Graduate  School,  as  a  part  of  SIUC,  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Other  accreditations  and 
affiliations  include: 

Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc. 
Accredition  Council  of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

(undergraduate  and  master's  level  programs) 
American  Association  for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care 
American  Association  of  Museums  (University  Museum) 
American  Bar  Association 
American  Chemical  Society 

American  Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
American  Dietetic  Association 
American  Institute  of  Professional  Geologists 

American  Psychological  Association  (Counseling  and  Clinical  Psychology) 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  by  American  Board  of  Examiners  in 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Association  of  Research  Libraries 

Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Institutes  (Evaluation  Develop- 
ment Center) 
Community  Development  Society 

Council  on  Rehabilitation  Education  (Rehabilitation  Counseling  Program) 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  Aviation 

Flight,  Avionics  Technology,  and  the  Airway  Science  Curriculum) 
Illinois  Office  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Education 

State  Board  of  Education 

State  Teacher  Certification  Board 
Liasion  Committee  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

and  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
National  Athletic  Trainers  Association 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association  (National  Accrediation  Council) 
Society  of  American  Foresters 
University  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

Office  of  Research  Development  and  Administration 

The  Office  of  Research  Development  and  Administration  (ORDA)  is  the  Univer- 
sity administrative  unit  primarily  responsible  for  research  administration  and 
development.  The  functions  of  the  office  divide  into  two  major  categories.  One  is 
concerned  with  activities  that  are  funded  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  by  foundations,  private  industry,  and  other  external  funding 
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sources.  The  second  major  category  is  the  internal  research  program  which  is 
supported  with  state  funds. 

The  ORDA  staff  provides  a  number  of  services  for  faculty  and  students  who 
desire  to  submit  proposal  applications  to  funding  agencies.  Included  are  a  re- 
source library  which  contains  guidelines  for  the  various  funding  sources,  appli- 
cation forms,  plus  consultation  and  assistance  in  proposal  and  budget  prepara- 
tion. ORDA  is  also  responsible  for  award  negotiations,  budget  revisions,  program 
adjustments,  patents,  licensing,  and  time  extensions.  ORDA  has  been  designated 
to  affix  the  final  University  signature  on  grants  and  contracts. 

RESEARCH  SHOPS  AND  SERVICES 

To  further  assist  faculty  researchers,  ORDA  operates  nine  support  service  units 
for  their  use.  The  Central  Research  Shop  is  a  facility  which  designs,  repairs,  and 
constructs  special  equipment.  The  Research  Photography  and  Illustrations  Unit 
offers  consultation  and  technical  assistance  to  those  in  need  of  scientific  photog- 
raphy as  an  integral  part  of  their  research.  The  central  animal  facility  or  Vivar- 
ium is  maintained  under  the  direction  of  a  veterinarian  to  insure  proper  and  hu- 
mane care  and  management  of  animals.  The  Center  for  Electron  Microscopy 
houses  two  scanning  and  two  transmission  scopes,  as  well  as  other  related 
equipment.  The  Fine  Instruments  Research  Shop  has  two  components:  electrical 
and  mechanical.  This  shop  provides  consultation,  design,  and  fabrication  of  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  instruments.  The  Glassblowing  Research  Shop  provides 
design  and  fabrication  of  glass  apparatus.  The  Research  Machine  Shop  provides 
design  and  fabrication  of  materials  demanding  medium  and  large  machining  ca- 
pabilities. The  Amino  Acid  Analyzer  provides  amino-acid  analyses  of  samples  of 
both  physiological  and  hydrolysate  nature.  The  Fourier  Transform-Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonance  (FT-NMR)  facility  provides  NMR  spectra  from  Varian  VXR- 
500  and  VXR-300  systems.  The  Research  Electronic  Shop  provides  consultation, 
design,  fabrication,  and  repair  of  electronic  equipment. 

Associations 

OAK  RIDGE  ASSOCIATED  UNIVERSITIES 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Sponsoring  Institutions  of  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities  (ORAU),  a  not-for-profit  consortium  of  49  colleges 
and  universities  and  a  management  and  operating  contractor  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  with  principal  offices  located  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
Founded  in  1946,  ORAU  identifies  and  helps  solve  problems  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, technology,  medicine,  and  human  resources.  ORAU  conducts  research  and 
educational  programs  in  energy,  health,  and  the  environment  for  DOE,  ORAU's 
member  institutions,  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  private  and  gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

ORAU  manages  competitive  programs  to  bring  students  at  all  levels,  precol- 
lege  through  postgraduate,  as  well  as  university  and  other  faculty  members,  into 
federal  and  private  research  laboratories.  Recipients  of  fellowships  and  research 
grants  are  selected  by  ORAU  and  the  facilities  in  which  appointments  are 
served,  which  may  include  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory;  the  Atmospheric 
Turbulence  and  Diffusion  Division  in  Oak  Ridge;  Savannah  River  Laboratory 
and  Savannah  River  Ecology  Laboratory  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina;  the  Center 
for  Energy  and  Environment  Research  in  Rio  Piedras  and  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
Rico;  the  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Energy 
Technology  Centers;  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Pittsburgh  Research  Center;  and 
the  National  Center  for  Toxicological  Research  at  Jefferson,  Arkansas. 

Many  programs  in  ORAU's  Institute  for  Energy  Analysis;  Medical  and  Health 
Sciences  Division;  Manpower  Education,  Research,  and  Training  Division;  Spe- 
cial Projects  Division;  and  University  Isotope  Separator  at  Oak  Ridge  (UNISOR) 
are  also  open  to  participation  by  qualified  students  and  faculty  members. 
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Of  particular  interest  are  short,  specialized  courses  for  scientists,  engineers, 
educators,  and  students  in  nuclear-related  fields  developed  and  conducted  by 
ORAU's  professional  training  programs.  For  additional  information,  contact  the 
Graduate  School. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

The  primary  objective  of  the  International  Business  Institute  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration  is  to  enhance  the  international  dimension  of  the 
college's  research  and  teaching  missions. 

In  the  research  area,  the  institute  focuses  on  encouraging  research  on  current 
problems  in  all  areas  of  international  business.  Further,  links  with  foreign  insti- 
tutions are  used  to  foster  collaboration  in  research  and  data  collection,  and  to  of- 
fer seminars  and  workshops  on  topics  related  to  international  business  research. 

In  teaching,  the  focus  is  on  internationalizing  the  business  curriculum  and  us- 
ing links  with  foreign  institutions  to  foster  executive  development  programs  in 
international  business. 


Facilities  and  Services 

Morris  Library 

Morris  Library  contains  over  2,000,000  volumes  and  subscribes  to  more  than 
12,000  current  serials.  In  addition  the  library  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
maps,  manuscripts,  rare  books,  government  documents,  phonograph  records, 
and  about  2,500,000  units  of  microform  materials.  The  collection  is  arranged 
into  four. subject  divisions  (education/psychology,  humanities,  science,  and  social 
studies)  as  well  as  a  separate  Undergraduate  Library.  Special  Collections  con- 
sists of  rare  books,  historical  archives,  and  University  archives.  Among  the 
many  materials  are  important  research  collections  in  American  and  British  ex- 
patriate literature,  twentieth  century  philosophy,  proletariat  theatre,  the  Irish 
literary  renaissance,  and  press  freedom.  Morris  Library  serves  as  a  depository  of 
federal,  state,  and  U.N.  documents.  A  major  source  for  research  in  the  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences  is  the  Human  Relations  Area  files,  consisting  of  copies 
of  documents,  books,  articles,  and  manuscripts  covering  many  world  cultures. 
Supplementing  the  resources  of  Morris  Library  is  the  Center  for  Research  Li- 
braries (Chicago),  in  which  the  University  holds  membership.  Morris  Library  is  a 
member  of  ILLINET  Online  (IO),  the  state-wide  library  automated  catalog,  cir- 
culation, and  interlibrary  loan  system.  A  computer-based  interlibrary  loan  sys- 
tem serves  to  identify  material  in  other  libraries  and  to  transmit  requests  for 
items.  On-line  computer-based  bibliographic  search  capabilities  using  hundreds 
of  data  bases  are  available  as  are  CD-ROM  stations.  Students  and  faculty  may 
use  and  borrow  library  materials  from  the  other  state-supported  universities  in 
Illinois.  A  wide  range  of  instructional  development,  research,  and  evaluation  ser- 
vices, video,  photographic  and  graphic  production  films  and  video  materials,  and 
related  equipment  is  provided  by  Learning  Resources  Service.  A  separately 
housed  law  library  may  be  used  by  the  University  community  as  well. 

Computing  Affairs 

Computing  Affairs  operates  a  general  purpose  computing  facility  which  provides 
related  computer  services  and  support  to  the  University  academic,  research,  and 
administrative  communities.  The  academic  and  research  needs  of  faculty  and 
students  are  supported  through  a  wide  variety  of  systems,  programming  lan- 
guages, and  software  packages;  through  on-line  information  and  staff  support 
pertinent  to  access  procedures,  operating  guidelines,  technical  assistance,  and 
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documentation;  and  through  a  program  of  periodic  noncredit  instruction  in  com- 
puting topics. 

Facilities  available  include  an  IBM  3081-GX  running  VM/CMS  and  an  IBM 
3090-  150E  with  vector  processor  running  MVS.  These  systems  have  access  to  48 
and  64  megs  of  memory,  70  billion  bytes  on  on-line  disk,  four  tape  reel  units,  six 
tape  cartridge  units,  4,000  line  per  minute  print  capacity,  three  20  page  per 
minute  laser  printers,  and  SNA  3270  communications  network  with  over  2100 
interactive  devices,  BITNET  and  NSFNet  connections,  and  a  campus  area  net- 
work based  upon  fiber  optics  in  Phase  I  status.  Special  features  of  the  computer 
learning  centers  are  instructional  laboratories  equipped  with  240  microcomput- 
ers and  associated  peripherals. 

Placement  Services  of  the  University  Placement  Center 

The  University  Placement  Center  provides  services  to  students  and  alumni  seek- 
ing job  search  assistance.  Professional  placement  counselors  are  available  to  an- 
swer career  related  questions  and  to  discuss  placement  procedures,  job  opportu- 
nities, resume  writing,  and  interviewing  techniques.  The  University  Placement 
Center  also  works  closely  with  employers  in  order  to  provide  direct  assistance  in 
filling  their  job  requirements.  Inquiries  concerning  these  services  should  be 
made  to  the  University  Placement  Center  office  in  Woody  Hall  B208,  or  by  call- 
ing 453-2391. 

Housing 

Residence  Halls.  Double  occupancy  housing  is  available  in  residence  halls  for 
single  graduate  students.  All  contracts  are  for  room  and  board  and  are  offered  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Inquiries  regarding  on-campus  residence  halls  should  be  sent  to  the  Supervi- 
sor of  Contracts,  University  Housing,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-6716. 

Family  Housing.  SIUC  operates  two  apartment  complexes  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, married  couples,  and  students  with  families.  Southern  Hills,  on  the 
southeast  edge  of  campus,  has  efficiency,  one-bedroom,  and  two-bedroom  fur- 
nished apartments.  Evergreen  Terrace,  on  the  southwest  edge  of  campus,  has 
two-  and  three-bedroom  unfurnished  apartments.  Priority  for  two-  and  three- 
bedroom  apartments  are  given  to  families  with  children. 

Sixteen,  furnished  efficiency  apartments  are  available  for  single  graduate  stu- 
dents at  Elizabeth  Apartments,  800  South  Elizabeth  Street,  on  the  west  edge  of 
campus. 

Contracts  are  offered  to  eligible  applicants  based  on  the  date  of  application. 
Inquiries  regarding  family  housing  apartments  should  be  sent  to  Family  Hous- 
ing, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-6716. 

Off-Campus  Housing.    Many  types  of  rental  units  are  available  in  Carbondale, 
including  apartments,  rooming  houses,  and  mobile  homes.  Many  of  the  off-cam- 
pus complexes  are  within  walking  distance  of  the  campus.  A  personal  visit  prior 
to  contracting  with  a  facility  is  recommended. 

A  listing  of  apartment  complexes  and  mobile  home  parks  in  the  Carbondale 
area  is  available  by  contacting  Off-Campus  Housing,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-6715. 

Parking  On  Campus 

Students  wishing  to  operate  or  park  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  must  apply  for  a 
parking  decal  at  the  Parking  Division  located  at  Washington  Square,  Building 
D. 
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International  Programs  and  Services 

International  Programs  and  Services  is  an  administrative  unit  within  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  and  reports  to  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Interna- 
tional and  Economic  Development.  The  unit  is  composed  of  three  divisions:  In- 
ternational Students  and  Scholars,  International  Development,  and  Study 
Abroad  Programs.  Community  Programs,  which  represents  the  local,  regional, 
and  state  outreach  effort  of  the  University  in  international  affairs,  is  an  impor- 
tant subdivision  of  the  International  Students  and  Scholars  division. 

International  Students  and  Scholars 

The  International  Students  and  Scholars  division  provides  comprehensive  pro- 
grams and  services  for  international  students  and  scholars  from  pre-arrival  cor- 
respondence to  post-graduate  concerns.  These  programs  and  services  include 
processing  of  financial  clearance  for  admission,  serving  as  liaison  with  foreign 
governments  and  sponsoring  agencies,  providing  certification  for  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange,  and  other  needs.  This  office  has  been  designated  by  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  as  having  the  official  responsibility 
for  interpretation  and  adherence  to  INS  laws  and  regulations  as  they  apply  to 
non-immigrant  students  and  faculty.  Also  designated  responsible  officers  admin- 
ister proper  compliance  with  the  USIA  Exchange  Visitor  Program  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Assistance  with  INS  regulations,  forms,  and  procedures  is  provided  to 
all  non-immigrants  related  to  University  and  broader  community  affairs. 

Integral  educative  services  include  orientation  programs,  arrival  and  housing 
assistance,  personal  counseling  and  referral,  a  Handbook  for  International  Stu- 
dents and  Faculty,  a  newsletter  (The  International  Dateline),  advisement  of  in- 
ternational student  associations,  and  a  preparation  for  going  home  seminar. 

Special  programs  which  promote  an  international  dimension  of  cross-cultural 
exchange  to  the  broader  community  are  provided.  An  annual  International  Fes- 
tival and  various  national  day  celebrations  are  held.  The  Community  Programs 
subdivision  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Friends  Club  coordinates  a 
Host  Family  Program,  International  Speakers'  Bureau,  English  in  Action,  Lan- 
guage Exchange,  American  and  International  Cooking  Exchange,  an  Interna- 
tional Spouses  Group,  and  a  Loan  Closet. 

The  International  Students  and  Scholars  division  is  located  at  910  S.  Forest 
(618-453-5774). 

International  Development 

The  International  Development  division  provides  University-wide  leadership,  co- 
ordination, and  support  for  a  wide  variety  of  developmental  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities include  research  and  dissemination  of  information,  an  international  re- 
source library,  grants  and  projects,  inter-institutional  linkages,  international 
visitors  and  protocol,  and  public  relations.  Assistance  is  provided  in  the  explo- 
ration of  ideas,  identification  of  funding  sources,  proposal  development,  contract 
negotiations,  campus  coordination  and  follow-up  activities. 

The  International  Development  division  is  located  at  803  S.  Oakland  (618-453- 
7670). 

Study  Abroad  Programs 

The  Study  Abroad  division  coordinates  services  for  American  students  and  fac- 
ulty, including  international  grant  programs,  exchanges,  and  study  abroad  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  central  referral  point  for  information  on  the  student  and  faculty 
Fulbright  programs  and  on  the  British  Marshall,  International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board  (IREX),  Belgian-American  Educational  Association,  and 
Rhodes  scholarships.  Graduate  students  may  also  participate  in  inter-university 
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international  exchange  programs  and  in  travel/study  programs  offered  during 
the  summer  and  intercession  periods  under  the  auspices  of  this  division. 

The  Study  Abroad  Programs  division  is  located  at  803  S.  Oakland  (618-453- 
7670). 

Student  Health  Program 

The  Student  Medical  Benefit  (SMB)  fees  provide  funding  for  an  extensive  health 
program.  On-campus  services  include  wellness  programs,  out-patient  care,  labo- 
ratory services,  x-rays,  pharmacy  services,  emergency  dental  services,  and  a 
sports  medicine  program.  Off-campus  benefits  include  emergency  services,  hos- 
pitalization, specialty  care,  and  out-of-area  benefits. 

The  Student  Health  Program  is  located  in  Beimfohr  and  Kesnar  Halls  and  is 
open  8:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday.  Students  in  need  of  medical 
care  when  the  Health  Service  is  closed,  may  call  the  Dial-A-Nurse  program,  536- 
5585  for  health  care  advice.  If  an  ambulance  is  required,  students  should  call  the 
Jackson  County  Ambulance  Service  at  618-684-5678. 

Students  who  carry  their  own  medical  insurance  or  are  covered  under  their 
parents'  policy  may  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  portions  of  the  student  medical 
benefit  fee.  Refunds  of  the  fee  are  made  on  the  basis  of  comparable  or  duplicate 
coverage  for  each  area  of  service.  Students  who  think  they  may  qualify  for  a  re- 
fund may  apply  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  each  semester  by  con- 
tacting the  Student  Health  Program's  insurance  department.  When  applying, 
students  should  provide  a  copy  of  their  insurance  policy. 

Dependent  coverage  is  also  available.  Details  and  prices  for  these  policies  are 
available  and  policies  must  be  purchased  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
semester.  Optional  coverage  for  summer  is  available  and  must  be  purchased  by 
Friday  of  the  fourth  week  after  spring  semester  graduation.  Information  is 
available  from  the  Student  Health  Program's  insurance  department,  Room  118 
of  Kesnar  Hall,  Small  Group  Housing  (618-453-4413). 

Effective  July  1,  1989,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  (Public  ACT 
85-1315)  requires  all  new  students  born  after  January  1,  1957,  to  present  proof 
of  immunizations  to  the  University  for  diptheria,  tetanus,  measles,  mumps,  and 
rubella.  Students  who  enroll  on-campus  shall  present  to  the  Student  Health 
Program  proof  of  immunity  evidencing  the  following  immunizations,  UNLESS 
they  are  exempt  from  doing  so  as  hereinafter  provided: 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Diptheria,  Tetanus 

a.  Any  combination  of  three  or  more  doses  of  DPT,  DT,  or  Td  vaccine,  with 
the  most  recent  dose  having  been  received  within  ten  years  prior  to  en- 
rollment. 

b.  The  minimum  time  interval  between  the  first  and  second  dose  must 
have  been  at  least  four  weeks,  with  the  third  dose  having  been  received 
at  least  six  months  after  the  second  or  last  dose  of  the  basic  series. 

c.  Receipt  of  Tetanus  Toxoid  (T.T.)  vaccine  is  not  acceptable  in  fulfilling 
this  requirement. 

2.  Measles 

a.  Immunization  with  live  measles  virus  vaccine  on  or  after  the  first  birth- 
day. If  vaccine  was  received  prior  to  1968,  proof  must  be  provided  that  a 
live  virus  vaccine,  without  gamma  globulin,  was  administered;  or 

b.  Laboratory  (serologic)  evidence  of  measles  immunity;  or 

c.  A  physician's  signed  confirmation  of  disease  history  and  date  of  conclu- 
sive diagnosis. 

3.  Rubella 

a.  Immunization  with  rubella  vaccine  on  or  after  the  first  birthday;  or 

b.  Laboratory  (serologic  evidence  of  rubella  immunity. 
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c.    History  of  disease  is  not  acceptable  as  proof  of  immunity. 
4.    Mumps 

a.  Immunization  with  live  mumps  vaccine  on  or  after  the  first  birthday;  or 

b.  A  physician's  signed  confirmation  of  disease  history  and  date  of  conclu- 
sive diagnosis. 

c.  Laboratory  (serologic)  evidence  of  mumps  is  not  acceptable  as  proof  of 
immunity. 

PROOF  OF  IMMUNITY 

1.  Proof  of  immunity  may  be  provided  by  a  certificate  of  immunity  containing 
the  following  information: 

a.  The  month,  day,  and  year  of  vaccine  receipt  for  measles,  mumps,  and 
rubella.  Whole  year  dates  (e.g.  1980)  are  acceptable  only  when  it  is 
clear  that  the  student  was  at  least  twelve  months  of  age  when  the  vac- 
cine was  received. 

b.  The  month,  day,  and  year  of  vaccine  receipt  for  diptheria  and  tetanus. 

2.  Proof  of  immunity  may  also  be  provided  by  a  copy  of  the  student's  Illinois 
high  school  health  record  which  complies  with  the  immunization  require- 
ments. 

EXEMPTIONS 

1.  This  policy  does  not  apply  to: 

a.  Persons  enrolled  at  the  University  on  or  before  fall  semester  1989; 

b.  Persons  born  before  January  1,  1957; 

c.  Persons  whose  instruction  solely  involves  research,  field  work,  or  study 
outside  of  a  classroom  environment. 

2.  Medical  Exemption: 

a.  No  proof  of  immunization  shall  be  required  if  a  physician  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  all  of  its  branches,  certifies  that  any  immunization 
required  herein  is  medically  contraindicated. 

3.  Religious  Exemption: 

a.    No  proof  of  immunization  shall  be  required  if  the  person  or  his  or  her 
parent(s)  or  guardian  state,  in  writing,  an  objection  to  immunization  on 
religious  grounds. 
A  student  to  whom  this  requirement  applies  who  enrolls  without  providing  the 
required  proof  of  immunity  shall  be  precluded  from  enrolling  in  a  subsequent 
term  until  such  time  as  appropriate  documentation  is  presented  to  the  Student 
Health  Program  or  until  a  medical  or  religious  exemption  is  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

These  requirements  are  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  College  of  Immuniza- 
tion Code  promulgated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health.  In  the  event 
that  said  code  is  changed  and  conflicts  with  these  requirements,  the  code  shall 
be  controlling.  If  students  have  any  questions  concerning  these  requirements, 
they  should  contact  the  Student  Health  Program's  immunization  department  at 
618-453-4454. 

Disabled  Student  Services 

In  order  to  be  in  compliance  with  Section  504,  the  University  must  ensure  full 
and  equal  access  for  qualified  students  with  disabilities.  The  office  of  Disabled 
Student  Services  offers  a  variety  of  services  to  assist  faculty  and  students  alike 
in  making  various  accomodations  to  meet  these  federal  mandates  of  accessibility. 
Services  and  programs  include,  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to,  pre-admis- 
sion planning,  orientation,  adapted  van  transportation,  wheelchair  repair, 
adapted  recreational  opportunites,  sign  language  interpreters,  specialized  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  tutor/notetaker/reader/personal  care  assistant  recruit- 
ment and  referral,  proctoring  of  academic  examinations,  accessible  housing  re- 
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ferral,  parking,  and  liaison  with  agencies  such  as  Illinois  Department  of  Rehabil- 
itation Services. 

Prospective  or  newly  admitted  students  should  contact  Disabled  Student  Ser- 
vices at  618-453-5738  for  further  information. 

Women's  Services 

Women's  Services,  a  component  of  the  Counseling  Center,  is  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  women  from  the  University  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity. Staff  members  are  available  to  provide  information  and  support  for  women 
making  educational,  vocational,  and  personal  decisions.  Some  of  the  services 
provided  by  Women's  Services  include  resource  and  referral  information, 
outreach  workshops,  seminars  by  request,  and  support  and  therapy  groups  for 
women.  A  newsletter  is  published  several  times  throughout  the  semester  which 
focuses  on  specific  issues  of  interest  to  women  living  in  today's  changing  world. 
In  addition,  a  library  is  available  which  contains  books,  journals,  and  periodicals 
on  topics  that  may  assist  individuals  in  their  research  and/or  personal  growth. 
Short  term  counseling  is  also  available  to  the  individual  in  need  of  support  and 
assistance. 

The  Re-Entry  program  provides  special  supportive  services  to  women  return- 
ing to  the  University  or  beginning  college  for  the  first  time  after  a  period  in  the 
work  force  or  at  home.  Women's  Services  aids  in  her  transition  to  the  University 
environment  by  offering  information  on  child  care,  housing,  financial  aid,  and 
other  issues  of  concern  to  the  returning  student.  Support  groups  and  social  activ- 
ities are  also  made  available  to  facilitate  the  student's  success  and  growth  in 
school. 

Women's  Services  also  houses  the  office  of  the  Campus  Safety  Representative, 
who  provides  individual  and  group  counseling  to  individuals  who  have  experi- 
enced rape,  sexual  assault,  sexual  harassment.  The  office  contains  information 
about  the  University's  Campus  Safety  Program,  including  women's  self-defense 
classes,  the  Night  Safety  Vans,  the  Women's  Transit  Service,  and  the  Brightway 
Path.  Women's  Services  is  an  active  component  of  the  Program  for  Rape  Educa- 
tion and  Prevention  (PREP),  which  provides  prevention  and  awareness  educa- 
tion to  individuals,  residence  halls,  classes,  and  groups  upon  request. 

Women's  Services  is  located  in  B-244  Woody  Hall  (618-453-3655).  Walk-ins  are 
always  welcome. 

The  University  Ombudsman 

The  University  Ombudsman  is  an  independent,  impartial  office  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  president.  The  office  receives  and  acts  on  complaints  and  sugges- 
tions from  aggrieved  or  concerned  faculty,  staff,  and  students.  The  office's  role  is 
to  ensure  that  members  of  the  University  community  receive  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  within  the  University  system.  This  includes  ensuring  that  decisions 
affecting  individuals  are  made  with  reasonable  promptness  and  that  individuals 
receive  due  process,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  procedures 
adopted  to  reach  decisions  but  also  with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  cri- 
teria and  rules  on  the  basis  of  which  decisions  are  reached. 

The  office  helps  individuals  resolve  their  problems  expeditiously.  Assistance 
could  include  advising  individuals  on  steps  they  may  take  to  make  their  claims 
heard  or  have  their  questions  answered;  referring  them  to  appropriate  persons 
in  the  University;  investigating  claims  of  unfair  treatment  or  erroneous  proce- 
dures; engaging  in  mediation  to  obtain  a  fair  settlement;  and  assisting  in  access- 
ing University  grievance  mechanisms  as  a  last  resort.  The  Ombudsman  will  in- 
tervene in  the  bureaucratic  process  on  behalf  of  individuals  when  such  process 
unnecessarily  or  unfairly  impinges  upon  them.  The  Ombudsman  Office  also 
brings  to  the  attention  of  those  in  authority  any  gaps  and  inadequacies  in  exist- 
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ing  University  procedures  that  might  jeopordize  the  human  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties of  members  of  the  University  community. 

The  Ombudsman  has  the  right  of  access  to  official  files  as  may  be  required  to 
fulfill  the  functions  of  the  office.  The  name  of  a  person  requesting  help  cannot  be 
used  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  without  permission.  The  office's  records,  con- 
tacts, and  communications  are  also  confidential  (618-453-2411). 


Graduate  Degrees  Offered 


The  Graduate  School  offers  the  master's,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  specialist,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Rehabilitation,  and  Doctor  of  Business  Administration 
degrees.  In  several  of  the  programs  listed  below,  one  or  more  concentrations  are 
available. 

Master's  Degrees 

Master's  degrees  are  available  in  the  approved  programs  listed  below: 

Abbreviations:  Master  of  Accountancy,  M.Acc;  Master  of  Arts,  M.A.;  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  M.B.A.;  Master  of  Music,  M.M.;  Master  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, M.P.A.;  Master  of  Science,  M.S.;  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  M.S.; 
Master  of  Social  Work,  M.S.W. 


Accountancy M.Acc. 

Information  Systems 

Taxation 

Administration  of  Justice M.S. 

Agribusiness  Economics M.S. 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Agricultural  Services 
Agricultural  Education  and 

Mechanization M.S. 

Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Information 

Agricultural  Mechanization 

Animal  Science M.S. 

Anthropology MA. 

Conservation  Archaeology 

Applied  Linguistics MA. 

Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy  ..  M.A.,  M.S. 

Biological  Sciences M.S. 

Business  Administration M.B.A. 

Information  Systems 

International  Business 

Chemistry M.S. 

Civil  Engineering ...  M.S. 

Communication  Disorders  and 

Sciences M.S. 

Community  Development M.S. 

Computer  Science M.S. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction M.S.Ed. 

Economics M.A.,  M.S. 

Educational  Administration M.S.Ed. 

Adult  Education 

Educational  Administration 

Instructional  Supervision 
Educational  Psychology M.S.Ed. 

Counselor  Education 

Educational  Psychology 
Electrical  Engineering M.S. 


English 

Composition 

English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures... 

French 

German 

Spanish 
Forestry 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 
Management 

Wood  Science  and  Technology 
Geography M 

Physical  Environmental  Systems 

Resource  Management  Systems 

Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

Geology 

Health  Education 

Community  Health  Education 

Industrial  Health 

Safety  Education 

School  Health  Education 
Higher  Education 

Academic  Administration 

College  Student  Personnel 

Community  and  Junior  College 
Teaching 

Fiscal  Affairs  Administration 
History 

American 

European 

Latin  American 

Journalism M. 

Manufacturing  Systems 

Mathematics M. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Microbiology 

Mining  Engineering 


MA. 

MA. 
MA. 


M.S. 


A,  M.S. 


....  M.S. 
M.S.Ed. 


M.S.Ed. 


MA. 


A.,  M.S. 
....  M.S. 
A,  M.S. 
...  M.S. 
...  M.A. 
...   M.S. 
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Music M.M. 

Music  Education 

Music  History  and  Literature 

Music  Theory  and  Composition 

Opera-Music  Theater 

Performance 

Piano  Pedagogy 

Pharmacology M.S. 

Philosophy M.A. 

Physical  Education M.S.Ed. 

Applied  Physical  Education 

Experimental  Physical  Education 

Professional  Physical  Education 

Physics M.S. 

Physiology M.S. 

Plant  Biology  M.A.,  M.S. 

Plant  and  Soil  Science M.S. 

Crop  Science 

Horticultural  Science 

Soil  Science 

Political  Science M.A. 

Psychology M.A.,  M.S. 

Clinical 

Counseling 


Experimental 

Public  Affairs 

Recreation 

Administration  of  Recreation  and 
Park  Systems 

Recreation  Resources 
Administration 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and 
Services M 

Adjustment  Services 

Job  Development  and  Placement 

Rehabilitation  Administration 

Vocational  Evaluation 
Rehabilitation  Counseling M 

Alcohol  Specialist 

Social  Work 

Sociology 

Special  Education 

Speech  Communication M 

Statistics 

Telecommunications 

Vocational  Education  Studies 

Zoology M 


M.P.A. 
M.S.Ed. 


A.,  M.S. 


A.,  M.S. 

M.S.W. 

...  M.A. 
M.S.Ed. 
A.,  M.S. 
...  M.S. 
...  M.A. 
M.S.Ed. 
A.,  M.S. 


Master  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (M.F.A.)  degree  programs  are  available  in  the  fields  below. 

Art  Theater 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Specialist  Degree 

Specialist  degree  programs  are  available  in  the  fields  listed  below. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  Educational  Psychology 

Educational  Administration 

Doctoral  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  programs  are  available  in  the  fields  listed  below 
along  with  the  approved  concentrations. 


Anthropology 

Chemistry 

Communication  Disorders  and 

Sciences 
Economics 
Education 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Educational  Administration 

Educational  Psychology 

Health  Education 

Higher  Education 

Physical  Education 

Special  Education 

Vocational  Education  Studies 
Engineering  Science 
English 
Geography 

Physical  Environmental  Systems 


Geology 

Historical  Studies 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Molecular  Science 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physiology 
Plant  Biology 
Political  Science 
Psychology 

Clinical 

Counseling 

Experimental 
Sociology 

Speech  Communication 
Zoology 


Resource  Management  Systems 
The  Doctor  of  Rehabilitation  degree  is  offered  in  rehabilitation. 
The  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  degree  is  offered  in  the  area  of  busi- 
ness administration. 
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Student  Responsibility 


Students  are  responsible  for  knowing  degree  requirements  and  enrolling  in 
courses  that  will  enable  them  to  complete  their  degree  programs.  It  is  also  their 
responsibility  to  know  the  University  regulations  for  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired to  continue  in  the  Graduate  School.  For  information,  consult  both  the 
general  and  specific  degree  requirements  enclosed  in  this  publication.  Additional 
details  about  requirements  and  procedures  are  available  from  your  graduate  ad- 
viser or  the  Graduate  School. 


Degree  Requirements 


The  following  section  describes  Graduate  School  regulations  unique  to  the  mas- 
ter's, the  specialist,  and  the  doctoral  degrees.  For  Graduate  School  procedures 
and  regulations  applicable  to  all  graduate  students,  regardless  of  degree  pro- 
gram, the  student  should  consult  the  section  titled  General  Regulations  and  Pro- 
cedures. For  information  about  specific  degree  programs,  the  student  should 
consult  the  departmental  degree  program  description. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Requirements  and  admission  policies  for  applicants  to  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram are  elaborated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Admission 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  an  applicant  must  meet  Graduate 
School  admission  requirements  and  be  approved  by  the  department  or  degree 
program  concerned. 

The  Graduate  School  requires  that  the  applicant  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution  or  have  completed  all  undergraduate  degree  require- 
ments prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  classes  for  the  term  for  which  admission  is 
sought.  The  applicant  must  have  earned  a  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.70  or 
better  (A  =  4.00)  on  all  undergraduate  work  completed  prior  to  receipt  of  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Applicants  to  master's  degree  level  study  may  begin  the  ad- 
missions process  when  they  need  no  more  than  32  semester  hours  beyond  the 
credit  shown  on  their  transcript  at  the  time  of  application  to  complete  all  re- 
quirements for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

An  applicant  who  is  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident  and  whose  GPA  is 
below  2.70  may  be  admitted  as  an  unclassified  student  and  may  later  apply  to  a 
degree  program  when  12  or  more  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  at  SIUC  have 
been  completed.  A  minimum  GPA  of  3.00  is  required  in  courses  for  which  grades 
of  A,  B,  C,  D,  F  have  been  assigned. 

Any  applicant  who  has  completed  12  or  more  semester  hours  of  graduate  work 
at  an  accredited  U.S.  education  institution,  and  who  has  a  GPA  of  3.00  or  better 
on  all  graduate  work,  may  be  exempted  from  the  2.7  undergraduate  grade  point 
average  requirement. 

Any  student  with  fewer  than  12  hours  of  graduate  work  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  undergraduate  GPA  only. 

General  Requirements 

Graduate  credit  earned  in  graduate  courses  for  which  the  student  has  received 
grades  of  A,  B,  C,  or  S,  and  only  such  credit,  is  acceptable  for  master's  degree 
programs.  At  least  21  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  with  grades  of  A,  B,  or  C 
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must  be  earned  in  courses  graded  A  through  F.  An  overall  grade  point  average  of 
at  least  3.00  in  all  graduate  work  included  in  the  master's  degree  program  is  re- 
quired before  that  degree  can  be  awarded. 

The  Graduate  School  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
graduate  credit  for  the  master's  degree.  Since  certain  degree  programs  require 
more  than  30  hours,  the  student  should  consult  the  description  of  the  appropri- 
ate program  for  specific  requirements.  No  more  than  half  of  the  credit  applied 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  master's  degree  requirements  may  be  earned  at  other 
universities  and  transferred  to  SIUC. 

At  least  nine  hours  of  course  work  must  be  earned  in  courses  taught  on  the 
Carbondale  campus  or  in  an  approved  residency  center.  After  admission  to  the 
degree  program  recommending  the  awarding  of  the  degree  at  least  nine  hours  of 
credit  must  be  earned. 

In  addition,  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  courses  numbered  500  or  above 
must  be  earned  at  SIUC. 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation covering  all  of  their  graduate  work,  including  the  thesis.  This  examina- 
tion may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both,  as  determined  by  the  student's  advisory 
committee. 

Time  Limits 

Only  credit  earned  within  a  six-year  period  preceding  completion  of  require- 
ments for  the  degree,  whether  at  SIUC  or  elsewhere,  will  be  counted  toward  the 
degree.  All  students  must  remain  registered  until  completion  of  their  degree.  See 
section  Continuing  Enrollment  Requirement. 

Thesis 

Each  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  shall  write  a  thesis  except  where  a  gradu- 
ate program  has  been  approved  to  provide  some  other  arrangement,  such  as  a 
research  paper.  The  thesis  shall  be  supervised  by  a  committee  of  at  least  three 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty  and  may  be  counted  for  not  more  than  six  nor 
less  than  three  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Students  who  have  completed  all  course  work  and  have  registered  for  the  min- 
imum number  of  thesis  or  research  hours  required  for  the  degree  are  subject  to 
the  continuing  registration  requirement  described  in  the  section  titled  General 
Regulations  and  Procedures. 

Two  copies  of  the  approved  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School  at 
least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  graduation,  to  be  bound  and  shelved  in  the 
library.  For  nonthesis  programs,  a  research  paper  should  show  evidence  of  the 
student's  knowledge  of  research  techniques  and  should  be  based  on  a  special 
project  or  specific  courses  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  advisory  committee. 
One  copy  of  the  research  paper  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  at  least 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  graduation. 

Double  Major  for  a  Master's  Degree 

A  student  may  earn  a  double  major  for  a  master's  degree  if  such  a  program  of 
graduate  study  is  commensurate  with  the  student's  vocational  and  professional 
goals. 

A  student  interested  in  pursuing  a  double  major  for  a  master's  degree  must 
submit  to  the  graduate  dean  a  written  statement  of  justification  for  the  proposed 
program  and  a  program  of  study  endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  both  of  the  cooper- 
ating units.  The  forms  for  submitting  a  double  major  program  of  study  are  avail- 
able in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

Requirements. 
1.    The  student  must  have  been  admitted  to  one  master's  degree  program. 
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2.  Each  unit  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  earn  a  major  must  have  an  ap- 
proved master's  degree  program. 

3.  The  chairman  of  each  unit  must  endorse  the  proposed  program. 

4.  The  proposed  program  must  specify  the  title  of  the  degree  which  is  to  be 
awarded. 

5.  The  proposed  program  must  be  approved  by  the  graduate  dean. 

6.  At  least  18  semester  hours  must  be  earned  for  each  major,  and  one-half  of 
the  required  course  work  for  each  major  must  be  in  courses  numbered  500 
or  above. 

7.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  required  for  the  double  major  must  total  60 
per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  total  required  for  the  two  majors  individually. 

8.  The  thesis  may  be  counted  for  not  more  than  a  combined  total  of  6  nor  less 
than  3  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Second  Master's  Degree 

A  student  may  earn  a  second  master's  degree  if  the  second  degree  is  offered  by 
an  academic  unit  different  from  that  of  the  first  master's  degree.  None  of  the 
hours  used  towards  any  previous  degree  will  be  allowed  to  count  as  a  part  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  toward  a  second  master's,  and  all  regulations  shall  apply 
to  the  second  master's  degree  exactly  as  they  would  if  this  were  a  first  master's 
degree. 

Summary  of  Master's  Degree  Requirements 

At  least  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  or  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required 
by  the  specific  degree  program. 

•  Grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00. 

•  At  least  15  hours  in  courses  numbered  500  or  above,  which  must  be  completed 
at  SIUC. 

•  At  least  9  hours  after  admission  to  the  degree  program. 

•  At  least  21  hours  of  graduate  course  work  graded  A,  B,  or  C. 

•  At  least  one-half  of  the  required  number  of  hours  earned  at  SIUC. 

•  Courses  to  be  applied  to  the  degree  taken  within  six  years  of  conferring  the  de- 
gree. 

•  Transfer  credit  taken  at  another  institution  or  as  an  unclassified  student  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

•  Two  copies  of  an  approved  thesis  or  one  copy  of  an  approved  research  paper 
turned  in  to  the  Graduate  School  (not  applicable  for  M.B.A.  program). 

•  Comprehensive  or  oral  examination. 

•  Submission  of  departmental  clearance  form. 

•  Register  for  601  Continuing  Enrollment. 

SIXTH-YEAR  SPECIALIST  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  sixth-year  specialist  degree  program  is  for  qualified  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  specialization  in  an  educational  field.  The  student  must  hold  a  master's 
degree  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  specific  department.  Sixth-year 
courses  of  study  are  offered  in  the  professional  education  areas  of  curriculum 
and  instruction,  educational  administration,  and  educational  psychology. 

Admission 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  sixth-year  specialist  degree  program  follow 
the  same  procedures  that  apply  for  admission  to  other  graduate  programs.  Ad- 
mission to  the  sixth-year  specialist  degree  program  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.25  (A  =  .4.00)  for  all  previous  graduate  work.  Faculty  of  a  degree  pro- 
gram-unit may  add  its  own  grade  point  average  requirements  (above  the  Gradu- 
ate School  minima)  for  admission  to  that  particular  program.  The  student's 
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previous  work  shall  have  provided  a  proper  base  of  general  and  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  sixth-year  studies;  if  this  is  lacking,  additional  work  must  be  taken 
to  establish  this  base.  Two  years  of  experience  relevant  to  the  specialized  field 
are  required. 

General  Requirements 

A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  work  beyond  the  master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  must  be  completed  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.25.  An 
advisory  committee  of  three  members  for  each  candidate  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  respective  department.  The  student's  work  must  be  planned  early  by  the 
student  with  the  advisory  committee  and  must  clearly  lead  toward  the  special- 
ization sought.  No  more  than  15  hours  earned  for  work  done  on  campus  at  an- 
other university  (for  this  purpose  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville  is 
considered  to  be  another  university)  or  in  extension  from  SIUC,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

A  field  study  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  the  specialist  degree.  A  written 
report  of  the  field  study  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  student's  advisory  committee 
before  a  final  oral  examination.  After  the  advisory  committee  approves  the  field 
study  report,  one  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Graduate  School  to  be  placed  in 
Morris  Library. 

All  credit  must  have  been  earned  within  seven  years  prior  to  completion  of  the 
program.  All  students  must  remain  registered  until  completion  of  their  degree. 
See  section  Continuing  Enrollment  Requirement. 

The  residency  requirement  is  fulfilled  by  enrollment  for  at  least  eight  semester 
hours  in  a  single  semester  or  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  each  of  two  terms 
(semesters  or  summer  session  of  at  least  eight  weeks  duration).  Credit  earned  in 
an  educational  specialist's  degree  program  may,  upon  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's doctoral  committee  and  college,  count  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  education 
but  it  can  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  residency  requirement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  admissions  process  is  slightly  different  for  un- 
classified (nondegree)  and  international  students  and  such  students  should  note 
the  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

DOCTORAL  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

All  Graduate  School  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  also  apply 
to  other  doctoral  degree  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Admission 

Admission  to  a  doctoral  program  in  the  Graduate  School  normally  requires  a 
master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  a  grade  point  average  in  graduate  work  of  at 
least  3.25,  and  acceptance  by  the  academic  unit  offering  the  doctoral  program. 
Faculty  of  a  degree  program-unit  may  add  its  own  grade  point  average  require- 
ments (above  the  Graduate  School  minima)  for  admission  to  that  particular  pro- 
gram. Direct  post-baccalaureate  degree  entry  is  possible  upon  recommendation 
of  the  department  and  acceptance  by  the  Graduate  School.  An  applicant  to  doc- 
toral level  study  may  begin  the  admission  process  when  the  applicant  needs  no 
more  than  16  additional  semester  hours  (24  quarter  hours)  beyond  the  credits 
shown  on  the  transcript  at  the  time  of  application  to  complete  all  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree.  The  graduate  dean  informs  each  student  of  any  condi- 
tions for  admission  imposed  by  the  Graduate  School  or  by  the  academic  unit. 

Accelerated  Entry  into  a  Doctoral  Program 

Applicants  with  exceptional  research  potential  or  outstanding  academic  prepara- 
tion may  have  the  option  to  enter  a  doctoral  program  after  one  semester  as  a 
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master's  level  student.  Not  all  departments  participate  in  the  accelerated  entry 
option;  therefore,  the  interested  applicant  should  contact  the  appropriate  de- 
partment. 

The  student  initially  must  be  admitted  into  a  master's  level  program.  After  at 
least  one  semester  and  evidence  that  the  applicant  is  prepared  to  begin  research 
at  the  doctoral  level  and  meets  other  departmental  criteria  for  accelerated  entry, 
the  department  may  recommend  admission  directly  into  the  doctoral  program. 
The  student  must  also  meet  the  doctoral  admission  requirements  including  the 
minimum  3.25  grade  point  average  for  all  graduate  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  course  work  to  be  applied  toward  residency  does  not 
begin  until  after  admission  into  the  doctoral  program. 

General  Requirements 

The  doctoral  degree  is  awarded  for  high  accomplishment  in  a  particular  disci- 
pline or  a  recognized  interdisciplinary  area,  as  measured  by  the  student's  ability 
to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  for  admission  to  candidacy,  meet  the  re- 
search tool  requirement  of  the  program,  perform  a  piece  of  original  research, 
present  the  results  in  proper  form  in  a  dissertation,  and  defend  the  dissertation 
before  a  faculty  committee.  Except  for  the  hours  required  to  meet  residency, 
there  is  no  Graduate  School  requirement  that  a  certain  number  of  semester 
hours  be  taken  for  the  doctorate  although  some  degree  programs  do  require  a 
certain  number  of  semester  hours.  Graduate  work  completed  at  another  institu- 
tion may  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  student's  doctoral  program,  subject  to 
Graduate  School  regulations  regarding  transfer  of  credit  and  acceptance  by  the 
student's  major  department. 

No  doctoral  level  residence-credit  program  may  be  established  off  campus,  al- 
though course  work  involved  in  a  doctoral  program  may  be  taken  at  an  off-cam- 
pus residence  center  provided  that  the  full,  normal  requirement  of  residence  on 
campus  at  SIUC  is  met  under  the  usual  Graduate  School  standards  for  doctoral 
programs. 

Preliminary  Examination 

The  student  will  generally  prepare  for  this  examination  through  independent 
study  and  course  work,  as  advised  by  the  faculty  of  the  doctoral  program.  The 
examination  is  given  to  determine  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  student's 
knowledge  within  the  discipline.  The  particular  form  and  content  of  the  exami- 
nation are  determined  by  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  doctoral  programs.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  permitted  to  take  the  preliminary  examination  at  the  discretion  of 
the  department,  after  having  completed  two  years  of  full-time  study  or  its  equiv- 
alent beyond  the  baccalaureate. 

Research  Tool  Requirement 

The  doctorate  at  SIUC  is  a  research-oriented  degree.  The  research  tool  require- 
ment is  intended  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  program.  Since  research 
materials,  problems,  and  techniques  vary  from  discipline  to  discipline,  the  de- 
tails of  the  research  tool  requirement  are  determined  by  the  faculty  of  each  of 
the  doctoral  programs. 

Residency 

The  residency  requirement  for  the  doctorate  must  be  fulfilled  after  admission  to 
the  doctoral  program  and  before  formal  admission  to  doctoral  candidacy.  The 
residency  requirement  is  satisfied  by  completion  of  24  semester  hours  of  gradu- 
ate credit  on  campus  as  a  doctoral  student  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  cal- 
endar years.  No  more  than  six  hours  of  deferred  dissertation  credit  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  fulfillment  of  the  24  semester  hours  residency  requirement.  No  doc- 
toral student  will  be  permitted  to  sign  up  for  more  than  six  hours  of  dissertation 
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until  candidacy  has  been  achieved.  Any  dissertation  hours  registered  for  above 
the  six  permitted  prior  to  candidacy  will  not  be  counted  toward  completion  of  the 
doctoral  degree.  Credit  earned  in  concentrated  courses  or  workshops  may  apply 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  residency  requirements  if  the  student  is  concurrently 
registered  for  a  course  spanning  the  full  term.  No  more  than  six  semester  hours 
of  short  course  or  workshop  credit  may  be  applied  to  the  24  semester  hours  resi- 
dency requirement. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Admission  to  candidacy  is  granted  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  faculty  responsible  for  the  student's  program,  after  the  stu- 
dent has  fulfilled  the  residency  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree,  passed  the 
preliminary  examination,  and  met  the  research  tool  requirement  of  the  program. 
The  doctoral  degree  may  not  be  conferred  less  than  six  months  after  admission 
to  candidacy,  except  upon  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  can- 
didate must  fulfill  all  requirements  for  the  degree  within  a  five-year  period  after 
admission  to  candidacy.  If  completion  of  requirements  is  delayed  beyond  five 
years,  a  student  may  be  required  to  take  another  preliminary  examination  and 
be  admitted  to  candidacy  a  second  time.  All  candidates  must  remain  registered 
until  completion  of  their  degree.  See  section  Continuing  Enrollment  Require- 
ment. 

Dissertation 

After  being  admitted  to  candidacy,  the  student  must  complete  a  dissertation 
showing  that  the  student  is  capable  of  independent  research  or  other  creative  ef- 
fort. A  successful  dissertation  usually  represents  the  most  extensive  and  inten- 
sive scholarly  work  the  student  has  performed  to  date.  Completing  the  disserta- 
tion will  lead  the  student  up  to  the  cutting  edge  of  research  (however  defined  by 
the  discipline)  conducted  at  that  time  in  his  or  her  field  of  research.  A  disserta- 
tion must  address  a  significant  question  and  demonstrate  that  its  author  can  in- 
terpret findings  and  formulate  conclusions  that  are  the  result  of  independent 
thinking  and  sustained  evaluation  of  source  materials.  These  findings  must  be 
expressed  in  clear  and  grammatical  language  that  is  well  organized  into  cogent 
and  coherent  argument.  The  dissertation  shall  be  supervised  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee which  has  been  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Unless  the 
graduate  dean  has  approved  an  exception  requested  by  the  student's  academic 
unit  this  committee  shall  consist  of  five  graduate  faculty  members,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  from  a  graduate  program  outside  the  student's  academic  unit. 
The  student's  academic  unit  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  department  (or 
equivalent  units)  and  any  member  outside  the  department  is  eligible  to  serve  as 
the  outside  member  providing  that  the  department  and  the  graduate  dean  agree. 

While  working  on  the  dissertation,  the  student  must  register  for  the  course 
numbered  600.  The  student  is  to  devote  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
work  to  complete  the  dissertation  and  will  register  for  24  semester  hours  of  dis- 
sertation credit,  for  example,  12  hours  for  each  of  two  terms. 

Students  who  have  registered  for  24  semester  hours  of  dissertation  credit  and 
have  not  completed  the  doctoral  dissertation  are  subject  to  the  continuing  enroll- 
ment requirement  described  in  the  section  titled  General  Regulations  and  Proce- 
dures. 

Publication  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  to  insure  its  availability  to  the  schol- 
arly community  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  doctoral  educa- 
tion. Students  are  encouraged  to  have  their  dissertations  microfilmed  by  Univer- 
sity Microfilms.  Alternate  methods  of  publication  may  be  approved  by  the  grad- 
uate dean  if  the  dissertation  is  to  be  published  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Such  publication  must  be  in  a  relatively  permanent  form,  without  substan- 
tial alterations,  and  be  available  to  the  scholarly  community.  In  either  case,  an 
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abstract  of  the  dissertation  will  be  published  in  Dissertation  Abstracts  Interna- 
tional. 

The  student  must  submit  two  copies  of  the  dissertation  acceptable  to  the 
Graduate  School,  along  with  an  abstract  of  350  words  or  less.  Unless  prior  ap- 
proval is  granted  for  another  form  of  publication,  all  dissertations  will  be  mi- 
crofilmed. There  is  a  fee  of  $55.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  abstract 
and  microfilming  of  the  dissertation.  If  an  alternate  form  of  publication  has  been 
approved  the  fee  is  $45.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  abstract.  If 
copyright  is  desired,  an  additional  fee  of  $25.00  will  be  required.  The  mi- 
crofilming agreement  form  and  the  survey  form  of  earned  doctorates  are  com- 
pleted in  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time  the  dissertation  is  submit- 
ted. 

The  abstract  will  be  published  in  the  current  Dissertation  Abstracts  Interna- 
tional and  the  dissertation  will  be  cited  in  American  Doctoral  Dissertations  and 
Comprehensive  Dissertation  Index.  A  copy  of  the  microfilmed  dissertation  will  be 
placed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  archives.  This  service  assures  the  student  that 
the  dissertation  will  be  available  to  other  researchers  at  no  further  personal  ex- 
pense to  the  student. 

If  the  student  elects  to  use  the  copyright  service,  copyright  will  be  obtained  in 
the  student's  name.  Publication  rights,  other  than  for  reproduction  in  microform 
or  from  microform,  are  the  student's  to  assign  to  any  publisher  at  any  time.  In 
addition,  arrangements  can  sometimes  be  made  for  University  Microfilms  to 
publish  a  small  edition  of  the  dissertation. 

Final  Examination 

There  will  be  a  final  oral  examination  administered  by  the  student's  doctoral  dis- 
sertation committee.  The  examination  will  cover  the  subject  of  the  dissertation 
and  other  matters  related  to  the  discipline.  Any  member  of  the  graduate  faculty 
may  attend  the  final  oral  examination  and  may  participate  in  questioning  and 
discussion,  subject  to  reasonable  limitations  imposed  by  the  chairperson  of  the 
committee,  but  only  members  of  the  committee  may  vote  or  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  and  final  examination.  A  student 
will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  only  if  the  members  of  the  committee,  with 
at  most  one  exception,  judge  both  the  dissertation  and  the  performance  at  the 
final  oral  examination  to  be  satisfactory.  In  cases  where  a  committee  of  more 
than  five  members  has  been  approved,  the  requirement  of  not  more  than  one 
negative  vote  will  still  apply. 

Interdisciplinary  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Programs 

These  guidelines  provide  for  interdisciplinary  doctoral  programs  for  a  limited 
number  of  students  whose  educational  requirements  can  be  met  by  existing  re- 
sources, but  not  exclusively  by  any  one  of  the  University's  constituent  units.  In- 
terdisciplinary doctoral  programs  will  be  instituted  in  response  to  the  particular 
academic  interest  of  individual  students,  not  as  programs  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture. The  procedures  and  criteria  given  below  govern  the  authorization  and  con- 
trol of  interdisciplinary  doctoral  programs. 

1.  After  admission  to  an  established  doctoral  program  at  SIUC  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairperson  or  adviser  of  that  program,  a  student 
may  apply  for  an  interdisciplinary  doctoral  program  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

2.  The  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will  apply  the  following  criteria  in  decid- 
ing whether  a  program  committee  should  be  established  to  consider  the 
proposed  interdisciplinary  doctoral  program. 

a.  The  requisite  staff  must  be  available. 

b.  The  library  holdings  must  be  adequate  without  unreasonable  additions. 
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c.     The  program  must  lie  within  the  recognized  disciplines  or  fields  of 
study,  at  least  one  of  which  offers  the  doctoral  program. 

3.  If  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  satisfied  that  the  proposed  program 
satisfies  these  criteria,  the  dean  shall  form  a  special  program  committee  of 
five  members,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  units  offering  the  doc- 
torate. 

4.  If  the  committee  approves  the  proposed  program,  a  plan  of  study  shall  be 
developed  that  includes  the  following  elements: 

a.  Fields  or  areas  of  study 

b.  Required  courses 

c.  Languages  or  other  research  tool  requirements 

d.  Dissertation  subject 

e.  Preliminary  examination 

5.  The  program  as  approved  by  the  committee  and  accepted  for  principal 
sponsorship  by  a  unit  with  an  approved  doctoral  program  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Upon  final  approval  the  student's 
program  shall  have  the  same  binding  effect  upon  the  Graduate  School  as 
programs  printed  in  the  graduate  catalog.  The  degree  earned  shall  carry 
the  title  of  the  doctoral  unit  that  has  assumed  principal  sponsorship.  The 
commencement  program  shall  give  specific  indication  that  the  degree  is  in- 
terdisciplinary and  include  a  listing  of  those  units  that  are  substantively 
involved  in  addition  to  the  principal  sponsoring  unit,  as  determined  by  the 
graduate  dean. 

6.  When  the  committee  has  certified  all  the  required  performances,  including 
the  results  of  examinations,  the  committee  shall  be  dissolved. 

Summary  of  Doctoral  Degree  Requirements 

•  Achievement  of  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00. 

•  Completion  of  any  specific  courses  required  by  the  doctoral  program. 

•  Fulfillment  of  the  residency  requirement. 

•  Completion  of  the  research  tool  required  by  the  doctoral  program. 

•  Passing  of  the  preliminary  examination. 

•  Admission  to  candidacy. 

•  Completion  of  an  approved  dissertation  with  24  hours  of  dissertation  credit. 

•  Oral  defense  of  dissertation. 

•  Submission  of  two  approved  copies  of  the  dissertation  to  the  Graduate  School. 

•  Payment  of  $55.00  microfilming  fee. 

•  Completion  of  microfilm  agreement  and  survey  of  earned  doctorates  at  the 
Graduate  School  office. 

•  Degree  conferred  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years  after  ad- 
mission to  candidacy. 

•  Submission  of  departmental  clearance  form. 

•  Register  for  601  Continuing  Enrollment. 


General  Regulations  and  Procedures 

This  section  includes  Graduate  School  procedures  and  regulations  applicable  to 
all  graduate  students  regardless  of  degree  classification.  Requirements  unique  to 
the  master's,  specialist,  and  doctoral  degrees,  are  stated  in  the  section  titled  De- 
gree Requirements.  For  information  about  specific  degree  programs  the  student 
should  consult  the  appropriate  degree  program  description.  Requirements 
unique  to  the  nondegree  classifications  are  stated  in  the  section  in  this  chapter 
titled  Unclassified  Students — Non-Degree. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Students  interested  in  admission  to  degree  programs  should  contact  appropriate 
departments  directly  to  obtain  official  Graduate  School  application  forms  and 
other  departmental  materials.  Students  interested  in  unclassified  (non-degree 
program  affiliated)  status,  should  contact  the  Graduate  School  directly  to  obtain 
application  materials.  In  addition,  students  should  carefully  read  directions  ob- 
tained from  departments  on  where  to  send  official  transcripts.  Regardless  of 
where  the  official  transcripts  are  eventually  sent,  such  transcripts  must  be  for- 
warded directly  from  the  registrar  of  previously  attended  schools  (other  than 
SIUC). 

Transcripts 

Students  must  have  the  registrar  of  each  college  previously  attended  (except 
SIUC)  send  an  official  transcript  of  the  student  record  to  either  the  Graduate 
School  or  the  degree  program  director  (check  departmental  procedures).  Stu- 
dents applying  for  unclassified  (non-degree  status)  must  have  the  registrar  of 
the  degree-granting  institution  send  one  official  transcript  indicating  the  receipt 
of  the  bachelor's  (or  higher)  degree  to  the  Graduate  School.  Transcripts  from  in- 
stitutions where  the  student  received  neither  a  degree  nor  enrolled  for  more 
than  12  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  are  not  required,  provided  that 
the  grades  obtained  at  such  institutions  are  recorded  upon  the  transcript  of  the 
college  which  granted  the  student's  degree.  Transcripts  submitted  directly  by 
students  are  not  acceptable.  Transcripts  and  other  admission  credentials  will  not 
be  returned  nor  forwarded  to  other  institutions. 

In  accord  with  the  Family  Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  no  non- 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  person,  firm,  or  agency  may  have  ac- 
cess to  an  applicant's  or  a  student's  credentials  without  written  consent  of  the 
individual  concerned.  Graduate  students  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  their 
own  records  upon  request.  Such  requests  should  be  made  by  the  student  to  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Test  Scores 

The  Graduate  School  does  not  require  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE);  how- 
ever, various  departments  may  require,  at  their  discretion,  the  GMAT,  GRE, 
MAT,  or  other  appropriate  standardized  tests  for  admission.  Refer  to  the  de- 
partmental program  description  or  contact  the  department  for  specific  informa- 
tion. 

Deadlines 

In  order  to  be  fully  admitted  to  a  degree  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic term,  an  applicant  should  see  to  it  that  all  required  admissions  materials 
are  submitted  no  later  than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which 
the  applicant  is  seeking  admission. 

Admission  is  for  the  term  indicated  and  a  student  who  does  not  enroll  in 
courses  for  that  term  will  be  required  to  update  the  application  by  notifying  the 
Graduate  School  before  being  allowed  to  enroll  in  courses. 

If  the  term  for  which  the  applicant  is  applying  is  more  than  two  years  after 
the  term  of  original  admission,  a  student  applying  to  a  degree  program  must 
have  the  registrar  of  all  institutions  previously  attended  furnish  official  tran- 
scripts. An  unclassified,  nondegree  student  must  have  the  registrar  of  the  bache- 
lor's degree-granting  institution  furnish  one  official  transcript.  If  a  student  is 
applying  to  a  degree  program  and  has  taken  any  course  work  at  another  institu- 
tion between  the  first  admission  and  the  first  registration,  the  applicant  must 
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have  the  registrar  of  the  appropriate  institutions  furnish  official  transcripts  of 
this  work  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  elapsed. 

Requirements 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  department  must 
both  be  met  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  and  both  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  department  may  specify  conditions.  Most  departments 
require  additional  materials  such  as  letters  of  recommendation  and  these  should 
be  forwarded  directly  to  the  applicant's  major  department.  The  student  will  be 
informed  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  resultant  admission  status  after  this 
process  has  been  completed. 

Admission  of  Faculty  Members 

No  one  who  holds  a  faculty  appointment  at  any  of  the  academic  ranks — lecturer, 
instructor,  assistant  professor,  associate  professor,  and  professor — shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  graduate  degree  program  at  any  level,  or  be  eligible  to  register  for 
courses  to  be  taken  for  graduate  credit,  in  the  graduate  degree  program  in  which 
the  faculty  member  holds  the  appointment.  If  a  faculty  member  has  been  admit- 
ted to  a  graduate  degree  program  in  some  unit  other  than  the  one  in  which  such 
appointment  exists,  no  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  unit  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  held  may  be  a  member  of  that  colleague's  thesis  committee,  graduate 
program  committee,  dissertation  committee,  or  any  other  examining  committee. 
(See  also  faculty  appointments  in  the  section  titled  Financial  Assistance.) 

Admission  of  International  Students 

This  school  is  authorized  under  federal  law  to  enroll  non-immigrant  alien  stu- 
dents. A  student  from  abroad  is  subject  to  all  requirements  for  admission  estab- 
lished by  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must  complete  special 
forms  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  international  students.  For  these  admission 
forms  and  for  other  information  concerning  international  students,  inquiries 
should  be  sent  to  the  Graduate  School. 

To  allow  ample  time  for  visa  and  other  departure  procedures,  the  applicant 
should  have  an  application  and  all  supporting  documents  on  file  with  the  Uni- 
versity no  less  than  four  months  prior  to  the  proposed  entry  date. 

International  students  must  be  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree.  They  cannot  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students. 

If  the  above  requirements  are  satisfactorily  met  and  the  student  is  admitted  to 
a  degree  program,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  certify  that  personally  ade- 
quate financial  resources  will  be  available  to  undertake  and  continue  in  a  pro- 
gram of  study. 

Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  All  applicants  whose  native  or 
first  language  is  not  English  must  take  the  TOEFL  test  no  more  than  24  months 
prior  to  the  term  for  which  the  applicant  is  seeking  admission.  A  minimum 
TOEFL  score  of  550  is  required  for  Graduate  School  admission;  higher  scores 
may  be  required  for  admission  into  specific  degree  programs. 

Exemptions  to  the  TOEFL  requirement  are:  (1)  an  applicant  who  has  com- 
pleted a  bachelor's  degree  (four  years  attendance  and  completion  of  at  least  100 
semester  hours  of  course  work)  at  an  accredited  institution  in  the  United  States; 
(2)  an  applicant  who  has  completed  a  master's  degree  at  an  accredited  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  who  obtained  a  TOEFL  score  of  at  least  550  prior  to 
beginning  graduate  studies  and  who  has  been  in  residence  in  the  United  States 
continuously  prior  to  application  to  SIUC.  Verification  of  the  earlier  TOEFL 
score  by  the  degree  granting  institution  is  mandatory. 
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Academic  Requirements.    If  a  foreign-born  applicant  has  completed  a  four-year 
bachelor's  degree  program  at  an  accredited  institution  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  applicant  may  be  given  the  same  consideration  for  admission  to  a 
graduate  degree  program  as  a  United  States  citizen,  in  regard  to  both  academic 
requirements  and  the  use  of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  bachelor's  degree 
at  a  recognized  institution  in  any  other  country  must  have  an  academic  record 
equivalent  to  a  2.70  grade  point  average  (A  =  4.00)  for  admission  to  a  master's 
degree  program. 

The  determination  of  the  applicant's  grade  point  average  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Graduate  School. 

Applicants  for  doctoral  programs  must  meet  the  regular  academic  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  doctoral  program. 

Qualification  for  Assistantship  with  Teaching  Duties.  Every  non-native  English 
speaker  assigned  a  graduate  assistantship  with  teaching  duties  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination of  oral  English  skill  before  undertaking  classroom  duties.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  appointing  department  and  of  the  Graduate  School  must  participate 
in  the  examination. 

REGISTRATION 

Only  those  students  who  have  been  officially  admitted  by  the  Graduate  School 
will  be  permitted  to  register. 

Each  student  admitted  to  a  degree  program  must  consult  a  graduate  adviser 
in  the  designated  major  department  before  going  to  the  graduate  desk  of  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  for  registration. 

Unclassified  nondegree  students  begin  registration  immediately  at  the  gradu- 
ate desk  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

The  schedule  of  classes  for  a  particular  semester  or  for  the  summer  session  is 
available  from  the  Registration  Center  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete  their  registration  before  the  be- 
ginning of  classes.  After  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  student  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Graduate  School  to  register  late  and  may  be  required  to  pay  a 
late  registration  fee.  Program  changes  after  registration  must  be  approved  by 
the  student's  adviser  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  may  involve 
payment  of  a  program  change  fee.  In  addition,  after  the  first  week  of  classes, 
registration  or  program  changes  involving  adding  a  course  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor  of  each  course. 

Information  concerning  registration  dates  and  deadlines  for  the  first  time  the 
student  attends  the  University  will  be  sent  when  the  student  is  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School.  Continuing  students  should  consult  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for 
each  semester  to  find  deadlines  and  dates  for  registration. 

Graduate  Mail  Registration 

During  the  advance  registration  period  for  a  term  (see  registration  calendar  for 
dates  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes)  graduate  students  admitted  to  a  degree  pro- 
gram, and  admitted  unclassified  graduate  students  have  the  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister by  mail.  Graduate  students  admitted  into  a  degree  program  should  contact 
their  graduate  adviser  to  have  the  adviser  sign  their  Course  Request  Form  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  process.  Unclassified  graduate  students  need  not  obtain  an 
adviser's  signature. 
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Late  Registration 

A  late  registration  fee  of  $15  shall  be  assessed  to  all  students  taking  on-campus 
classes  who  register  after  the  designated  registration  period.  This  fee  shall  be 
nonrefundable  and  nonwaiverable,  except  when  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  late 
registration  was  caused  by  faculty  or  administrative  action.  Off-campus  classes 
and  registration  in  599,  600,  and  601  shall  be  exempt  from  such  fee. 

Withdrawal  from  Courses  and  from  the  University 

Withdrawal  from  Courses 

Students  officially  registered  for  courses  must  withdraw  formally.  They  must 
process  an  official  withdrawal  form.  Outlined  below  are  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  graduate  students  when  withdrawing  from  courses. 

DEADLINES  FOR  WITHDRAWING  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OR  FROM  A  COURSE 

If  Classes                                     Deadline  for  Withdrawal  Deadline 

Meet  for to  Receive  Refund to  Withdraw 

13-16  weeks 3rd  week  8th  week 

9-12  weeks 2nd  week  6th  week 

7  or  8  weeks 2nd  week  4th  week 

4-6  weeks 1st  week  3rd  week 

2  or  3  weeks 1st  week  1st  week 

less  than  2  weeks 2nd  day  2nd  day 

Students  officially  withdraw  from  courses  through  the  program  change  pro- 
cess. This  process  starts  with  the  academic  adviser  and  is  completed  at  the  Reg- 
istration Center.  Graduate  Students  may  withdraw  from  a  course  through  the 
8th  week  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Withdrawal  deadlines  for  shorter  ses- 
sions are  correspondingly  earlier  (see  schedule  above).  Official  withdrawals 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  semester  result  in  no  entry  being  made  on  the 
student's  record.  Official  withdrawals  after  the  third  week  but  prior  to  the  8th 
week  of  classes  will  result  in  the  course  listed  on  the  student's  record  with  the 
symbol  W  and  the  week  of  withdrawal.  No  withdrawals  from  a  course  will  be  au- 
thorized after  the  8th  week  of  classes.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  withdrawal  process  is  officially  completed. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  complete  withdrawal  from  the  University  may  be  authorized  by  the  graduate 
dean  at  any  time  during  the  semester  prior  to  the  assignment  of  grades.  Stu- 
dents who  withdraw  from  all  classes  will  have  a  statement  of  withdrawal  from 
the  University  and  the  week  of  withdrawal  entered  on  their  records.  Students 
who  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  University  after  school  has  started 
and  who  are  on  campus  should  contact  the  Graduate  School  in  person  to  initiate 
the  withdrawal  process.  If  they  are  unable  to  come  to  campus,  they  may  write 
the  Graduate  School  asking  that  it  process  a  withdrawal. 

Students  who  advance  register,  including  the  paying  of  tuition  and  fees,  and 
then  find  they  cannot  attend  school  must  process  an  official  withdrawal  the  same 
as  do  those  who  withdraw  after  school  starts.  In  this  case  the  process  is  the  same 
as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above.  Students  who  advance  register  but  do  not 
clear  tuition  and  fees  by  the  announced  deadline  date  have  their  registrations 
cancelled  by  the  University.  Students  who  have  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and 
fees  must  officially  withdraw  if  they  stop  attending  classes;  the  failure  to  pay  de- 
ferred fees  by  the  deadline  date  does  not  cancel  one's  registration  nor  remove  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  deferred  fees. 

Refer  to  the  section  titled  Payment  and  Refunding  of  Tuition  and  Fees  in  this 
chapter  for  information  about  the  refunding  of  tuition  and  fees  when  withdraw- 
ing from  the  University.  Refer  to  that  section,  also,  relative  to  special  considera- 
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tions  extended  to  students  withdrawing  from  school  for  extended  military  ser- 
vice. 

Student  Course  Loads 

For  federal  financial  aid  purposes  only,  the  following  number  of  semester  hours 
will  be  as  full-and  half-time: 

16-week  semester  8-week  session 

Full-time  12  6 

Half-time  6  3 

Maximum  course  work  for  graduate  students  is  16  hours  each  semester;  12 
hours  is  considered  a  normal  load. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  loads  for  graduate  students  under  various  types 
of  financial  support  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

16-Week  Semester               8-Week  Session 
Type  of  Financial  Support Max. Min. Max. Min. 

No  financial  support 16  8 

Graduate  Assistantships 

1/2  time  appointment 12  6  6  3 

1/4  time  appointment 14  6  7  3 

More  than  1/2  time  appointment 8  3  4  2 

Full-time  University  employees* 8  4 

Graduate  Fellowships  16  12  8  6 

Full  Veteran's  Benefits 16  10  8  5 

SIUC  Scholarships 16  8  8  4 

A  graduate  student  must  enroll  in  400-  and  500-level  credit  work  to  meet  the 
above  minima.  Audit  work  will  not  qualify  to  meet  the  minimum  load.  However, 
audit  work  is  calculated  in  determining  a  student's  maximum  course  load. 

Exceptions  to  these  maxima  and  minima  are  possible  only  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  graduate  dean. 

Continuing  Enrollment  Requirement 

Students  who  have  not  completed  all  degree  requirements  but  who  have  previ- 
ously enrolled  for  the  minimum  number  of  research,  thesis,  or  dissertation  credit 
hours  required  of  the  degree,  must  enroll  every  semester  for  at  least  one  hour 
until  all  degree  requirements  have  been  completed.  Summer  sessions  are  ex- 
empted from  the  continuous  enrollment  requirement.  Any  graduate  student  who 
is  not  enrolled  continuously  as  described  above  and  who  subsequently  completes 
degree  requirements,  must  have  the  permission  of  the  graduate  dean  to  gradu- 
ate. Such  permission  will  be  contingent  upon  payment  of  the  tuition  and  fees 
that  would  have  been  paid  if  the  student  had  enrolled  continuously  each 
semester. 

Continuing  Enrollment — 601.  This  course  is  offered  by  each  graduate  degree 
program  for  students  who  have  previously  registered  for  the  minimum  number 
of  research,  thesis,  or  dissertation  credit  required  of  the  degree.  Registration  in 
601  (1  hour  per  semester)  is  required  of  all  graduate  students,  whether  in  resi- 
dence or  not,  who  are  not  otherwise  enrolled.  Concurrent  registration  in  any 
other  course  is  not  permitted. 

Students  registering  for  601  are  assessed  only  tuition  and  the  Student  Center 
Fee  for  the  credit  hours  associated  with  the  registration.  Since  none  of  the  other 
student  fees  are  assessed  for  601,  the  student  is  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
any  other  programs  such  as  Recreation  Center  use,  Health  Service  and  Student 
Medical  Benefits,  Students'  Attorney  Program  assistance,  etc.  Students  needing 


Civil  Service  staff  must  have  approval  from  the  Personnel  office  to  register  for  courses. 
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the  above  benefits  that  require  fees  may  instead  register  for  additional  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  hours. 

School  of  Law  Courses 

A  graduate  student  may  enroll  for  graduate  credit  in  law  courses  designated  by 
the  symbol  G  (e.g.,  Law  501G)  if  the  student  has  permission  of  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Law  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Registration  must  be  pro- 
cessed through  the  Graduate  School  and  the  grades  will  be  reported  on  the 
Graduate  School  letter-grade  system  (A,  B,  C,  etc.). 

A  graduate  student  may  enroll  in  law  courses  for  law  credit  only  if  the  student 
has  been  duly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Law. 

A  law  student  may  register  for  law  credit  in  graduate  courses  with  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  the  graduate  dean.  Registration  must  be  pro- 
cessed on  School  of  Law  forms  and  the  grades  will  be  reported  on  the  Graduate 
School  letter-grade  system. 

A  law  student  may  not  register  for  graduate  courses  for  graduate  credit  unless 
the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School. 


Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  qualified  students  in  all  fields  of  study  in  the 
form  of  (1)  graduate  assistantships  where  one  serves  as  a  classroom  teacher  or 
assistant,  as  a  research  assistant,  or  as  an  administrative  assistant,  (2)  fellow- 
ships or  traineeships,  (3)  scholarships,  (4)  college  work-study  programs,  and  (5) 
loans.  There  are  basic  regulations  that  relate  to  these  awards.  Students  should 
make  application  for  the  graduate  assistantships,  fellowships,  or  traineeships 
through  the  department  to  which  they  have  been  admitted.  Information  and  ap- 
plication forms  for  the  tuition  scholarship  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  School  office.  Information  regarding  the  student  work  program  and 
loans  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Students  should  be  sure  that  their  applications  for  admission  are  complete  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  required  transcripts  to  the  Graduate  School  to  assure 
consideration  for  an  award. 

Graduate  assistant  appointments,  graduate  fellowships,  and  most  trainee- 
ships  include  a  tuition  scholarship,  but  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  student.  A  stu- 
dent may  receive  no  more  than  two  calendar  years  of  graduate-student  support 
while  a  master's  level  student.  A  student  may  receive  no  more  than  four  calen- 
dar years  of  graduate-student  support  while  a  doctoral-level  student.  These  time 
limits  apply  to  assistantships,  fellowships,  traineeships,  and  other  similar 
awards  and  appointments  administered  by  the  University,  regardless  of  source 
of  funds.  Students  who  are  awarded  graduate  assistantships,  fellowships,  or 
traineeships,  but  who  have  not  furnished  official  proof  of  their  most  recent  de- 
gree to  the  Graduate  School  shall  be  considered  to  be  on  term  appointment  for 
one  semester  only.  No  one  will  be  appointed  to  a  second  term  until  an  official 
transcript  indicating  receipt  of  the  degree  is  received  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Acceptance  of  an  offer  of  financial  aid  (such  as  graduate  scholarship,  fellow- 
ship, traineeship,  or  assistantship)  for  the  next  academic  year  by  an  actual  or 
prospective  graduate  student  completes  an  agreement  which  both  student  and 
graduate  school  expect  to  honor.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  student  accepts 
the  offer  before  April  15  and  subsequently  desires  to  withdraw,  the  student  may 
submit  in  writing  a  resignation  of  the  appointment  at  any  time  through  April  15. 
However,  an  acceptance  given  or  left  in  force  after  April  15  commits  the  student 
not  to  accept  another  offer  from  another  institution  without  first  obtaining  a 
written  release  from  the  institution  to  which  a  commitment  has  been  made. 
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Similarly,  an  offer  by  an  institution  after  April  15  is  conditional  on  presentation 
by  the  student  of  the  written  release  from  any  previously  accepted  offer. 

Graduate  Assistants 

Graduate  assistantships  (GA)  are  available  in  a  variety  of  places  across  campus, 
from  academic  departments  and  research  centers  to  administrative  and  service 
units.  This  type  of  appointment  comprises  the  largest  number  of  awards  offered 
by  the  University.  For  these  appointments,  students  apply  directly  to  the  chair 
of  the  department  to  which  they  have  been  admitted,  who  may  in  turn  refer  the 
students  to  a  research  center  or  administrative  or  service  unit.  A  graduate  assis- 
tant must  be  a  registered  student  in  a  degree  program.  Unclassified  students  are 
not  eligible  for  graduate  assistantships. 

The  average  GA  appointment  is  50%  appointment  (20  hours  per  week)  and 
lasts  for  one  academic  year  (9  months).  There  are  also  some  25%  appointments 
requiring  10  hours  per  week.  A  student  may  hold  two  simultaneous  quarter  time 
(25%)  appointments  on  campus  without  special  approval.  GA  appointments  may 
be  either  on  a  semester-pay  basis  or  a  fiscal-pay  basis. 

Appointments  of  at  least  25%  time  for  the  full  length  of  an  academic  term 
qualify  for  a  tuition  scholarship.  The  appointment  papers,  however,  must  have  a 
starting  date  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  classes  for  the  tuition  scholarship 
to  apply.  If  a  student  is  appointed  for  less  than  a  full  academic  term  on  a  fiscal 
pay  basis,  the  appointment  will  not  carry  a  tuition  scholarship.  A  GA  who  holds 
an  appointment  for  the  full  academic  term  but  resigns  before  the  end  of  the  term 
still  is  granted  the  tuition  scholarship  for  that  term.  A  GA  holding  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  full  length  of  two  consecutive  semesters  will  be  eligible  for  a  tuition 
scholarship  the  summer  session  immediately  following  the  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

Salary  schedules  for  graduate  assistantships  vary  from  unit  to  unit.  Currently, 
monthly  stipends  range  from  $646  to  $882  (50%  appointments).  Generally  doc- 
toral students  are  paid  higher  rates  than  master's  students.  Information  about 
the  specific  conditions  of  the  appointment  should  be  directed  to  the  department 
or  unit  making  the  appointment. 

In  the  best  interests  of  both  the  University  and  students,  academic  depart- 
ments should  monitor  outside  employment  and  intervene  in  those  cases  where 
outside  employment  results  in  problems.  Toward  this  end,  it  is  within  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  a  department:  1)  to  require  that  graduate  assistants  hold- 
ing outside  employment  notify  their  department,  so  that  their  performance  can 
be  monitored;  2)  to  make  the  relinquishing  of  outside  employment  a  precondition 
for  the  continued  enrollment  of,  and/or  availability  of  assistantships  to,  students 
whose  academic  or  assistantship  performance  has  been  rated  Unsatisfactory; 
and  3)  to  cancel  or  not  renew  the  assistantship  contracts  of  those  students  whose 
assistantship  performance  is  rated  Unsatisfactory  and  who  also  hold  and  do  not 
discontinue  outside  employment.  Graduate  students  can  appeal  departmental 
decisions  regarding  outside  employment  and  academic/assistantship  status 
through  the  University's  standard  routes  of  appeal. 

College  Work-Study  Graduate  Assistantships 

The  Graduate  School  and  the  Financial  Aid  Office  jointly  administer  the  College 
Work-Study  Assistantship  program.  This  program  supports  approximately  fifty 
graduate  assistants  each  year.  The  program  provides  for  up  to  70%  of  each 
graduate  assistantship  from  federal  funds,  with  the  remainder  coming  from  de- 
partmental or  collegiate  funds.  Students  qualify  for  this  program  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need.  Students  must  be  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States.  Further  information  on  application  procedures  and  eligibility  criteria  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  School. 
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Graduate  Fellowships 

The  Graduate  School  and  some  departments  offer  a  number  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships. The  number  varies  depending  upon  the  funds  available  for  these  awards 
each  year.  All  awards  of  this  type  are  highly  competitive  based  upon  scholarship 
and  potential  for  success  in  graduate  study.  Application  for  these  awards  should 
be  made  by  February  1  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  award  is  de- 
sired. Application  forms  and  information  about  the  award  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  department  to  which  one  has  been  admitted  or  is  seeking  admis- 
sion. 

The  stipend  for  a  fellowship  is  $650  per  month,  or  $7,150  for  eleven  months  for 
master's  degree  students;  for  doctoral  degree  students  the  stipend  is  $700  per 
month,  or  $7,700  for  eleven  months.  Graduate  School  fellowships  include  a  tu- 
ition scholarship.  While  on  fellowships,  students  shall  not  hold  other  appoint- 
ments in  the  University,  nor  shall  they  hold  jobs  outside  the  University,  since 
the  purpose  of  the  fellowship  is  to  provide  students  with  a  source  of  income 
which  will  enable  them  to  work  full  time  at  graduate  studies  rather  than  work 
part  time  at  a  job  and  part  time  at  studies.  There  may  be  a  training  assignment 
if  this  has  been  outlined  at  the  time  of  the  appointment.  Fellowship  awardees 
must  remain  on  campus  as  fulfillment  of  their  award  except  with  permission  by 
the  graduate  dean. 

Traineeships 

Individual  departments  often  are  able  to  provide  traineeships.  Information 
about  these  awards  should  be  directed  to  the  department  to  which  one  has  been 
admitted  or  is  seeking  admission. 

Dissertation  Research  Awards 

Dissertation  research  awards  are  designed  for  superior  students  who  are  in  the 
dissertation  preparation  stage  of  their  graduate  education.  Selection  is  based 
upon  a  competition  primarily  considering  the  students  academic  research  and 
quality  of  the  dissertation  prospectus.  Students  who  will  have  started  their  dis- 
sertations by  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  (advanced  to  candidacy,  completed 
preliminary  examinations,  and  completed  most  of  their  course  work  and  re- 
search tools)  may  apply  for  the  award  during  the  preceding  spring  semester.  A 
recipient  of  a  dissertation  research  award  must  be  officially  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy by  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  award  begins.  The  application 
should  be  submitted  by  February  1.  The  award  is  for  a  maximum  of  11  months 
at  a  monthly  rate  of  $822  or  $9,042,  plus  tuition  scholarship. 

Students  holding  a  dissertation  research  award  are  expected  to  devote  full- 
time  to  the  approved  research  project  as  determined  by  their  department.  The 
student  should  be  enrolled  for  graduate  credit  hours  or  dissertation  hours.  The 
student  holding  such  an  award  is  expected  to  resign  the  award  at  the  time  the 
dissertation  is  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  if  this  comes  prior  to  three 
weeks  before  the  end  of  the  time  period  for  the  award. 

Graduate  Dean's  Fellowships 

Several  special  graduate  dean's  fellowships  are  offered  annually  to  students 
who,  although  not  selected  for  a  regular  fellowship,  in  the  judgment  of  the  grad- 
uate dean  show  unusual  promise  for  success  in  graduate  studies.  Students  will 
be  considered  for  these  awards  who  have  overcome  social,  cultural,  or  economic 
disadvantages  in  attaining  their  educational  objectives.  Application  should  be 
made  through  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Stipend  rates  and  related  regulations  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  graduate 
fellowships.  There  is  no  service  requirement  other  than  those  activities  which 
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are  required  by  departments  of  all  students  regardless  of  the  source  of  their 
support. 

Delyte  and  Dorothy  Morris  Doctoral  Fellowship  Program 

The  Delyte  and  Dorothy  Morris  doctoral  fellowships  have  been  established  by 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  to  honor  a  distinguished  former  pres- 
ident and  his  wife.  During  Dr.  Morris's  tenure  as  president  (1949-71)  the  Uni- 
versity grew  to  be  a  comprehensive  research  institution  and  established  doctoral 
programs  in  twenty-two  fields,  now  twenty-five  fields. 

Eligible  applicants  must  be  at  the  beginning  of  their  doctoral  work.  Therefore, 
applications  prior  to  entrance  into  a  doctoral  program  is  required.  Only  appli- 
cants who  have  received  no  prior  degree  from  SIUC  and  who  have  done  no  grad- 
uate work  at  SIUC  are  eligible.  Applicants  must  possess  the  credentials  of  very 
promising  scholars  as  indicated  by  high  scholastic  standing,  excellent  scores  on 
standardized  tests,  outstanding  recommendations,  and  evidence  of  high  poten- 
tial for  research  and  publication. 

Morris  fellows  will  receive  $12,000  and  a  tuition  scholarship  for  up  to  three 
years  of  full-time  doctoral  study  at  SIUC.  Fellows  are  not  eligible  to  hold  another 
appointment  either  within  or  outside  the  University.  Application  deadline  is 
February  1.  Contact  the  Graduate  School  for  application  information. 

State  Fellowship  Programs  for  Minority  Students 

The  state  of  Illinois  is  currently  supporting  two  fellowship  programs  for  minority 
graduate  students,  the  Illinois  Minority  Graduate  Incentive  Program  (IMGIP) 
and  the  Illinois  Consortium  for  Educational  Opportunity  Program  (ICEOP). 
Both  programs  are  designed  to  develop  minority  faculty  and  staff  for  Illinois  in- 
stitutions of  postsecondary  education;  graduates  of  each  program  must  agree  to 
seek  and  accept  appropriate  employment  in  Illinois  higher  education.  There  are 
differences  between  the  two  programs  in  terms  of  eligible  minority,  groups,  resi- 
dency requirements,  eligible  programs  of  study,  etc.  For  further  information  and 
application  materials,  contact  the  IMGIP/ICEOP  administrator  in  the  Graduate 
School.  While  on  IMGIP  or  full  ICEOP  awards,  students  may  not  hold  other  ap- 
pointments either  inside  or  outside  the  University,  since  the  purpose  of  the  fel- 
lowships is  to  provide  students  with  a  source  of  income  which  will  enable  them 
to  study  full  time.  All  other  rules  and  regulations  governing  University  fellow- 
ships apply  to  these  programs.  Deadlines  for  applications  are  early  in  February 
for  the  following  fall  semester. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  Program 

This  is  an  interrelated  fellowship  program  that  complements  an  overall  Gradu- 
ate School  commitment  to  attract  and  retain  increased  numbers  of  highly 
qualified  doctoral  students  from  previously  underrepresented  groups.  The  pre- 
sent focus  of  the  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  program  at  SIUC  is  to  recruit  qualified 
minority  students  to  doctoral  programs  in  psychology,  rehabilitation,  and  com- 
munication disorders  and  sciences  and  further  provide  a  mechanism  for  their 
psychological,  social,  and  educational  support.  Stipends  for  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  fellows  are  $10,000  plus  a  tuition  scholarship  and  waiver  of  fees.  While 
holding  a  Patricia  Harris  fellowship,  students  may  not  hold  other  appointments 
either  inside  or  outside  the  University,  since  the  purpose  of  the  fellowship  is  to 
provide  students  with  a  source  of  income  which  will  enable  them  to  study  full 
time.  All  other  rules  and  regulations  governing  University  fellowships  apply  to 
this  program.  Contact  the  Graduate  School  for  information. 

The  National  Consortium  for  Educational  Access,  Inc. 

The  National  Consortium  for  Educational  Access,  Inc.  (NCEA)  offers  a  funding 
alternative  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  study  towards  the  doctoral  degree. 
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Through  NCEA  a  fellowship  award  is  given,  contingent  upon  and  supplemental 
to  the  financial  assistance  provided  by  a  participating  doctoral  degree  granting 
institution.  Black  Americans  choosing  to  study  in  an  academic  area  of  underrep- 
resentation  or  faculty  members  who  want  to  continue  to  teach  at  the  college  or 
university  level  are  encouraged  to  apply.  An  NCEA  fellowship  supplement  aver- 
ages between  $3,000  to  $7,000  per  year,  making  combined  assistance  from 
NCEA  and  the  doctoral  degree  granting  institution  between  $9,000  to  $15,000 
per  year.  Annual  fellowship  renewals  are  dependent  upon  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance and  normal  progress  toward  the  doctoral  degree. 

NCEA  structurally  is  a  partnership  agreement  among  42  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  and  over  25  doctoral  granting  institutions  (including 
SIUC)  supported  by  corporations,  foundations,  and  the  university  system  of  Ge- 
orgia, merged  to  provide  a  financial  base  for  those  who  can  help  NCEA  meet  the 
following  goals:  (1)  increase  the  pool  of  black  Americans  holding  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  disciplines  underrepresented  by  black  Americans  and  (2)  simultaneously 
increase  the  number  of  black  Americans  with  a  Ph.D.  degree  who  want  to  teach 
in  our  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Therefore,  two  distinct  kinds  of  appli- 
cants are  sought:  faculty  members  working  at  a  historically  black  college  or  uni- 
versity who  want  to  continue  to  teach  and  the  black  American  who  wants  to  pur- 
sue the  terminal  degree  with  the  intention  of  teaching  in  higher  education.  For 
further  information  contact  the  Graduate  School  at  SIUC  or  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  NCEA,  296  Interstate  North  Parkway,  Suite  100,  Atlanta,  GA  30339  (404- 
421-3255). 

Tuition  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  tuition  scholarships  are  awarded  to  graduate  students  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship.  The  award  is  for  remission  of  tuition;  fees  must  be  paid. 

To  be  eligible  the  student  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to  a 
department,  and  the  student  may  not  hold  another  University  appointment 
which  provides  a  tuition  scholarship.  Tuition  scholarship  recipients  must  enroll 
for  a  minimum  of  8  hours  each  semester  (4  hours  in  summer).  There  is  no  service 
requirement  other  than  the  duties  required  by  a  department  of  all  students  re- 
gardless of  their  source  of  support. 

Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Graduate  School  office.  Students  should 
submit  application  forms  at  least  one  full  semester  preceding  the  semester  for 
which  the  tuition  scholarship  is  requested. 

Financial  Aid  Office 

Other  forms  of  financial  assistance  available  through  the  Financial  Aid  office  in- 
clude part-time  employment  on  and  off  campus,  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams, summer  employment,  and  student  loan  funds. 

External  Support  for  Graduate  Study 

Fellowships,  grants-in-aid,  scholarships,  and  other  similar  awards  for  the  sup- 
port of  graduate  students  are  available  from  many  sources  outside  the  Univer- 
sity. Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  such  awards.  Information  concerning 
appropriate  external  sources  of  support  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Re- 
search Development  and  Administration  or  from  department  chairs  or  directors 
of  graduate  studies  of  the  student's  major  department. 

Faculty  Appointments 

No  student  in  a  graduate  degree  program  shall  be  appointed  to  any  full-time  fac- 
ulty position  in  the  department  (or  equivalent  unit)  while  enrolled  in  the  unit  as 
a  student,  with  the  sole  exception  that  a  student  who  has  already  been  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  the  doctoral  degree  may  be  granted  a  term  appointment  as  an 
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instructor  in  the  unit  while  so  enrolled.  Such  a  term  appointment  shall  not  be 
renewable  beyond  a  period  of  one  year. 

Satisfactory  Progress  Policy  for  Graduate  Students 

Purpose 

The  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  provide  financially  needy 
students  the  opportunity  to  attain  a  post-secondary  education.  Financial  aid  re- 
cipients are  responsible  for  using  the  funds  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Therefore, 
a  classified  graduate  student  who  wishes  to  benefit  from  the  receipt  of  financial 
aid  must  maintain  satisfactory  progress  as  defined  in  this  policy. 

AUTHORITY 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  the  final  regulations  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  34  CFR  668  require  that  institutions  of 
higher  education  establish  reasonable  standards  of  satisfactory  progress.  A 
classified  graduate  student  who  does  not  meet  these  standards  is  not  eligible  to 
receive  applicable  federally  funded  and/or  state  funded  financial  aid.  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  shall  make  these  standards  applicable  to  the 
following  federal  aid  programs:  Perkins  Loan,  College  Work-  Study,  Stafford 
Loan  Program,  and  the  Supplemental  Loans  for  Students.  Applicable  state  pro- 
grams are  identified  by  the  state  agencies.  Unclassified  graduate  students  are 
only  eligible  to  be  considered  for  a  Stafford  Loan  or  a  Supplemental  Loan  for 
Students  during  one  twelve-month  period  while  preparing  for  a  classified  pro- 
gram of  study. 

SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  STANDARDS 

SIUC  requires  that  a  classified  graduate  student  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  degree  if  that  student  wishes  to  receive  financial  aid  funds.  A 
classified  graduate  student  is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward. a  degree  if 
successfully  meeting  two  basic  academic  standards.  First,  a  classified  graduate 
student  must  complete  a  reasonable  number  of  credit  hours  attempted  each  aca- 
demic year  in  attendance.  Second,  a  classified  graduate  student  must  maintain  a 
scholastic  standing,  derived  from  grades,  that  allows  for  continued  enrollment  at 
the  University  under  current  academic  guidelines.  The  following  parameters  will 
be  used  to  define  these  two  basic  academic  standards. 

1.  Maximum  Time  to  Graduate:  A  student's  eligibility  is  terminated  after  the 
academic  year  in  which  a  cumulative  total  of  120  master's  hours  —  140  hours  for 
the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  —  or  140  doctoral  hours  is  attempted.  A  graduate 
student  must  complete  at  least  50%  of  the  credit  hours  attempted  during  any 
year.  The  student's  progress  will  be  measured  annually  after  spring  semester  to 
determine  the  progress  made  for  the  last  academic  year  of  attendance. 

2.  Grades:  A  student  must  be  in  compliance  with  the  University's  policy  con- 
cerning academic  standing,  grades,  and  grade  point  average,  as  denned  under 
the  topic  "Retention"  and  all  other  provisions  in  the  current  Graduate  Catalog.  A 
graduate  student  who  is  academically  suspended  from  the  Graduate  School  is 
not  making  satisfactory  progress. 

A  classified  graduate  student  who  does  not  meet  both  of  the  standards  set 
forth  above  and  has  been  provided  a  probationary  period  or  who  cannot  show 
mitigating  circumstances  is  not  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  de- 
gree and  is  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  federal  financial  aid  funds.  (See  Appeal 
for  Mitigating  Circumstances.) 

Nothing  in  this  policy  shall  be  construed  as  a  reduction  of  external  require- 
ments by  other  federal,  state,  public,  or  private  agencies  when  they  award  or 
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control  financial  aid.  Examples  of  such  agencies  are:  Veterans  Administration, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  NCAA. 

DEFINITIONS 

Credit  Hours  Attempted  shall  be  denned  as  those  credit  hours  for  which  a  stu- 
dent is  registered  and  will  receive  a  grade  from  SIUC. 

Credit  Hours  Completed  for  the  purpose  of  the  policy  shall  be  denned  as  the 
total  number  of  academic  credit  hours  for  which  a  graduate  student  receives  any 
grade  from  SIUC  other  than  failing,  withdrawal,  unsatisfactory,  or  audit.  In- 
complete and  deferred  grades  count  as  credit  hours  completed. 

Eligible  Students  shall  be  defined  as  those  classified  graduate  students  who 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to  a  specific  degree  program. 

Grade  Point  Average  (GPA)  is  defined  in  the  Graduate  Catalog  under  the  topic 
"Retention". 

NOTIFICATION  OF  INELIGIBLE  STATUS 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Graduate  School  to  publish  this  policy  and  to 
notify  by  letter  any  graduate  student  who  is  no  longer  eligible  to  receive 
financial  aid  funds.  Said  notices  shall  be  addressed  to  the  graduate  student's 
most  current  permanent  address  on  file  with  the  University.  IT  SHALL  BE  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STUDENT  TO  INFORM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  A 
CORRECT  PERMANENT  ADDRESS  AT  ALL  TIMES.  The  Financial  Aid  office  will 
provide  the  Graduate  School  with  a  list  of  graduate  students  who  are  no  longer 
eligible  to  receive  federal  or  applicable  state  financial  aid. 

REINSTATEMENT 

Graduate  students  will  have  their  eligibility  to  receive  financial  aid  reinstated 
when  they  have  reached  the  level  of  satisfactory  progress  required  of  them  by 
this  policy.  They  may  achieve  this  status  by  the  correction  of  incorrect  grades,  or 
by  completing  the  required  number  of  attempted  hours  during  the  next  academic 
year  of  enrollment  without  the  benefit  of  applicable  financial  aid. 

SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  PROBATIONARY  PERIOD 

A  graduate  student  who  has  not  met  the  satisfactory  progress  requirements 
specified  above  will  be  granted  an  extension  for  the  following  calendar  year  and 
will  remain  eligible  for  financial  aid  during  this  period.  At  the  end  of  the  proba- 
tionary period,  the  student  must  have  rectified  the  deficiency  and  be  in  compli- 
ance with  all  other  established  criteria  in  order  to  be  considered  eligible  for  fed- 
eral financial  aid.  Only  one  such  probationary  period  will  be  granted  a  student 
during  graduate  studies. 

APPEAL  FOR  MITIGATING  CIRCUMSTANCES 

A  graduate  student  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  appeal  in  writing  to  explain 
mitigating  circumstances.  The  appeal  should  be  sent  to  the  Graduate  School 
within  15  days  of  receipt  of  the  notice  of  ineligible  status.  The  Graduate  School 
will  review  the  mitigating  circumstances  documented  in  the  appeal  and  provide 
a  written  decision  within  20  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  appeal. 

The  Graduate  School  will  provide  written  notification  to  the  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice concerning  all  graduate  students  who  have  been  granted  an  exception  for 
mitigating  circumstances. 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  necessitate.  All  assessments  are  on  a 
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per-hour  basis,  with  12  hours  considered  full  time.  Students  will  be  assessed  the 
following  tuition  and  fees  each  term: 

Graduate  Student  Tuition  and  Fee  Schedule 

Illinois  Residents Non-Illinois  Residents 

Semester  Hours  Student  Student 

Enrolled Tuition  Fees Total Tuition Fees Total 

1  $  65.00  $192.39     $257.39  $195.00  $192.39      $307.50 

2  130.00    209.78       339.78  390.00     209.78        599.78 

3  195.00    227.17       422J7  585.00     227.17        812.17 

4 260.00    244.56       504.56  780.00     244.56      1024.56 

5  325.00  261.95  586.95  975.00  261.95  1236.95 

6  390.00  279.34  669.34  1170.00  279.34  1449.34 

7  455.00  296.73  751.73  1365.00  296.73  1661.73 

8  520.00  314.12  834.12  1560.00  314.12  1874.12 

9  585.00  331.51  916.51  1755.00  331.51  2086.51 

10 650.00  348.90  998.90  1950.00  348.90  2298.90 

11 715.00  366.29  1081.29  2145.00  366.29  2511.29 

12  or  more 780.00  383.90  1163.90  2340.00  383.90  2723.90 

The  fees  which  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  payable  by 
all  students  unless  they  are  specifically  exempted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  All 
fees  are  considered  to  be  institutional  in  nature  and  require  payment  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  student  receives  direct  benefits  or  is  in  a  location  which 
permits  access  to  such  benefits. 

Student  fees  include:  Student  Center  fee,  student  activity  fee,  athletic  fee,  rev- 
enue bond  fee,  and  student  medical  benefit  fee.  A  microfilming  fee  of  $55  is  re- 
quired of  all  doctoral  students  at  the  time  the  dissertation  is  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. If  copyright  is  desired,  an  additional  fee  of  $25  is  required.  (Additional 
fee  information  is  available  in  the  schedule  of  classes.)  Student  fees  include  the 
following. 

Student  Center  Fee.  Provides  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Student  Center. 

Student  Activity  Fee.  Provides  funding  for  student  organizations  and  activities 
on  campus. 

Athletic  Fee.  Provides  partial  funding  for  the  university  intercollegiate  athletic 
program. 

Revenue  Bond  Fee.  Replaces  funds  which  were  previously  obtained  from  tuition 
payments  and  used  to  under-write  the  funded  debt  operations  of  the  Student 
Center  and  university  housing. 

Student  Medical  Benefit  Fee.  Provides  funding  for  a  comprehensive  student 
health  program  including  emergency  service;  hospitalization;  specialty,  primary, 
intermediate,  or  infirmary  care;  and  prevention  program.  A  student  who  pays 
this  $45.00  fee  is  entitled  to  full  medical  benefits  at  the  Health  Service.  One  who 
has  comparable  coverage  may  seek  a  refund  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  each 
semester  by  contacting  the  administrative  director  of  the  Health  Service.  Simi- 
larly, a  refund  is  authorized  for  those  students  precluded  from  use  of  the  student 
health  program  by  unusual  or  extreme  geographic  considerations. 

Additional  Fee  Information 

1.     Students  should  refer  to  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  fee  informa- 
tion. 
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2.  Permanent  full-time  or  permanent  part-time  employees  may  be  eligible  for 
waiver  of  tuition  and  waiver  of  a  portion  of  the  student  fees.  (Graduate  as- 
sistants are  not  eligible  for  a  waiver  of  student  fees.)  Approval  by  the  de- 
partment head  and  the  director  of  the  Personnel  office  must  be  given  prior 
to  enrolling  for  courses.  Employees  who  are  approved  pay  only  the  Stu- 
dents Center  fee  and  the  Students'  Attorney  Program  fee. 

3.  Students  taking  courses  in  extension  or  at  approved  residence  centers  are 
required  to  pay  tuition  as  listed  in  the  table  above  but  do  not  pay  student 
fees. 

4.  Graduate  students  who  have  registered  for  the  minimum  number  of  credit 
hours  required  for  their  degree  are  required  to  remain  registered  in  con- 
tinuing enrollment.  Refer  to  the  section  titled  Continuing  Enrollment  Re- 
quirement previously  in  this  chapter  for  the  regulations  governing  this  fee. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  there  is  a  graduation  fee.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  When  submitting 
their  dissertations,  doctoral  students  are  required  to  pay  a  $36.00  fee  to 
cover  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  dissertation  abstract  and  microfilming 
the  dissertation.  If  copyright  is  desired,  an  additional  fee  of  $20.00  is  re- 
quired. 

6.  Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above  tu- 
ition and  fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific  scholar- 
ship held.  Honorary  scholarships,  which  have  no  monetary  value,  may  be 
awarded.  An  Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  Mili- 
tary Scholarship,  or  an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship  exempts  the 
student  from  paying  tuition,  the  student  activity  fee,  and  the  graduation 
fee.  The  Illinois  Scholarship  for  Dependents  of  Prisoners  of  War  and  the 
Illinois  Bilingual  Scholarship  exempt  the  student  from  paying  tuition  and 
all  mandatory  nonrefundable  fees. 

7.  Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
sixty  cents  per  contact  hour. 

8.  Other  charges  which  students  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental  field 
trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  students  taking  a  course  in- 
volving use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordinarily  pay  for 
such  materials. 

9.  Students  registering  for  courses  on  an  audit  basis  pay  the  same  tuition  and 
fees  as  though  they  were  registering  for  the  courses  for  credit. 

10.  Out-of-state  students  will  find  the  official  University  regulations  governing 
determination  of  residency  status  for  assessment  of  tuition  later  in  this 
chapter. 

11.  Students  enrolled  in  public  service  courses  only  pay  tuition  and  a  $3.00  per 
semester  hour  fee  divided  equally  between  the  Student  Center  and  the 
Student  Medical  Benefit  fund. 

Payment  and  Refunding  of  Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Students 
who  register  in  advance  receive  a  Statement  of  Account  in  the  mail  and  may  pay 
either  by  mail  or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  office,  by  the  deadline  date,  in  accor- 
dance with  instructions  accompanying  the  statement.  Otherwise  their  advance 
registration  is  cancelled  and  they  must  register  again  later.  Students  who  regis- 
ter at  the  start  of  a  semester  must  pay  tuition  and  fees  according  to  the  schedule 
which  is  in  effect  at  that  time.  Students  should  read  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for 
specific  information  on  payment  of  tuition  and  fees. 

Students  who  process  a  program  change  which  places  them  in  a  different  tu- 
ition and  fee  category  than  the  one  for  which  they  originally  registered  will  be 
billed  additional  tuition  and  fees  when  appropriate.  If  the  change  places  them  in 
a  smaller  tuition  and  fee  category  and  if  they  have  processed  the  program 
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change  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  semester,  they  will  receive  an  auto- 
matic credit  to  their  account. 

A  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  will  be  made  to  student  accounts  for  students  who 
officially  withdraw  from  school  by  the  withdrawal  deadlines  listed  later  in  this 
chapter.  They  will  receive  a  refund  check  in  approximately  four  weeks  after  the 
withdrawal  has  been  received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  No  credit 
for  tuition  and  fees  is  made  for  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  deadlines,  except 
as  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Special  consideration  is  extended  to  individuals  who  leave  school  for  extended 
military  service  (6  months  or  longer).  Students  will  be  refunded  full  tuition  and 
fees  paid  if  they  enter  military  service  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  school.  If 
students  withdraw  during  the  sixth  through  tenth  weeks  of  school,  they  will  be 
refunded  half  of  the  paid  tuition  and  fees,  and  they  will  receive  one-half  credit 
without  letter  grades  for  the  courses  in  which  they  were  receiving  a  passing 
grade  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  When  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  tenth 
week,  students  will  receive  no  refund,  but  will  receive  both  grades  and  credit 
hours  for  the  courses  in  which  they  are  passing.  In  all  instances,  a  copy  of  the 
military  orders  or  a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  is  required  for 
verification  of  impending  military  service.  To  be  eligible  for  these  benefits  stu- 
dents must  remain  in  school  to  within  ten  days  of  their  military  reporting  date. 

DEFERMENT  OF  TUITION  AND  FEES 

Students  who  are  experiencing  a  delay  in  the  receipt  of  verified  financial  assis- 
tance through  the  Financial  Aid  office  may  be  eligible  for  a  cancellation  waiver. 
If  granted,  a  cancellation  waiver  prevents  a  student's  registration  from  being 
cancelled  even  though  tuition  and  fees  have  not  been  paid  by  the  publicized  can- 
cellation date. 

Information  concerning  cancellation  waiver  procedures  is  available  from  the 
Financial  Aid  office  and  the  office  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  information  is 
also  published  in  the  Daily  Egyptian  each  term.  Guidelines  may  vary  from  term 
to  term  and  year  to  year  so  students  are  advised  to  seek  out  accurate  informa- 
tion rather  than  assume  they  qualify. 

Determination  of  Residency  Status 

For  the  purpose  of  these  regulations  an  adult  is  considered  to  be  a  student  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  or  over;  a  minor  student  is  a  student  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  term  "the  State"  means  the  State  of  Illinois  except  in  the  following  in- 
stances: (1)  for  the  purposes  of  assessing  graduate  tuition,  the  president  may 
take  the  term  "the  State"  to  include  the  Kentucky  counties  of  Ballard,  Caldwell, 
Calloway,  Carlisle,  Crittenden,  Fulton,  Graves,  Hickman,  Livingston,  Lyon,  Mc- 
Cracken,  Marshall,  Trigg,  and  Union.  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  assessing  graduate 
tuition  for  not  more  than  six  hours  the  president  may  take  the  term  "the  State" 
to  include  the  State  of  Missouri.  Graduate  students  who  take  more  than  six 
hours  per  term  will  be  charged  out-of-state  tuition  for  all  semester  hours  taken 
during  the  term.  Except  for  those  exceptions  clearly  indicated  in  these  regula- 
tions, in  all  cases  where  records  establish  that  the  person  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  Resident  status  as  defined  in  these  regulations  the  nonresident 
status  shall  be  assigned. 

Evidence  for  determination  of  residence  status  of  each  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  University  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  the  time  of 
application  for  admission.  A  student  may  be  reclassified  at  any  time  by  the  Uni- 
versity upon  the  basis  of  additional  or  changed  information.  However,  if  the 
University  has  erroneously  classified  the  student  as  a  Resident,  the  change  in 
tuition  shall  be  applicable  beginning  with  the  term  following  the  reclassification; 
if  the  University  has  erroneously  classified  the  student  as  a  nonresident,  the 
change  in  tuition  shall  be  applicable  to  the  term  in  which  the  reclassification  oc- 
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curs,  provided  the  student  has  filed  a  written  request  for  review  in  accordance 
with  these  regulations.  If  the  University  has  classified  a  student  as  a  Resident 
based  on  false  or  falsified  documents,  the  reclassification  to  nonresident  status 
shall  be  retroactive  to  the  first  term  during  which  residency  status  was  based  on 
the  false  or  falsified  documents. 

Adult  Student.  An  adult,  to  be  considered  a  Resident,  must  have  been  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  beginning  of  any  term  for  which  the  individual  registers  at 
the  University,  and  must  continue  to  maintain  a  bona  fide  residency  in  the 
State,  except  that  an  adult  student  whose  parents  (or  one  of  them  if  only  one 
parent  is  living  or  the  parents  are  separated  or  divorced)  have  established  and 
are  maintaining  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  State  and  who  resides  with  them 
(or  the  one  residing  in  the  State)  or  elsewhere  in  the  State  will  be  regarded  as  a 
Resident  student. 

Minor  Student.  The  residence  of  a  minor  shall  be  considered  to  be,  and  to 
change  with  and  follow: 

a.  That  of  the  parents,  if  they  are  living  together,  or  the  living  parent,  if  one  is 
dead;  or 

b.  If  the  parents  are  separated  or  divorced,  that  of  the  parent  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  person  has  been  awarded  by  court  decree  or  order,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  court  decree  or  order,  that  of  the  parent  with  which  the  person 
has  continuously  resided  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  months 
immediately  preceding  registration  at  the  University;  or 

c.  That  of  the  adoptive  parents,  if  the  person  has  been  legally  adopted  and,  in 
the  event  the  adoptive  parents  become  divorced  or  separated,  that  of  the 
adoptive  parent  whose  residence  would  govern  under  the  foregoing  rules  if 
that  parent  had  been  a  natural  parent;  or 

d.  That  of  the  legally  appointed  guardian  of  the  person;  or 

e.  That  of  the  natural  guardian,  such  as  a  grandparent,  adult  brother  or  adult 
sister,  adult  uncle  or  aunt,  or  other  adult  relative  with  whom  the  person 
has  resided  and  by  whom  the  student  has  been  supported  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  consecutive  months  immediately  preceding  registration  at  the 
University  for  any  term,  if  the  person's  parents  are  dead  or  have  aban- 
doned him  and  if  no  legal  guardian  of  the  person  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Parent  or  Guardian.  No  parent  or  legal  or  natural  guardian  will  be  considered  a 
resident  of  the  State  unless  said  person  (a)  maintains  a  bona  fide  and  permanent 
place  of  abode  within  the  State,  and  (b)  lives,  except  when  temporarily  absent 
from  the  State  with  no  intention  of  changing  the  legal  residence  to  some  other 
State  or  country,  within  the  State. 

Emancipated  Minor.  If  a  minor  has  been  emancipated,  is  completely  self-sup- 
porting, and  actually  resides  in  the  State,  the  minor  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
Resident  even  though  the  parents  or  guardian  may  reside  outside  the  State.  An 
emancipated  minor  who  is  completely  self-supporting  shall  be  considered  to  actu- 
ally reside  in  the  State  of  Illinois  if  a  dwelling  place  has  been  maintained  within 
the  State  uninterruptedly  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  months  im- 
mediately preceding  term  registration  at  the  University.  Marriage  or  active  mili- 
tary service  shall  be  regarded  as  effecting  the  emancipation  of  minors,  whether 
male  or  female,  for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation.  An  emancipated  minor  whose 
parents  (or  one  of  them  if  only  one  parent  is  living  or  the  parents  are  separated 
or  divorced)  have  established  and  are  maintaining  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
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State  and  who  resides  with  them  (or  the  one  residing  in  the  State)  or  elsewhere 
in  the  State  will  be  regarded  as  a  Resident  student. 

Married  Student.  A  nonresident  student,  whether  male  or  female,  or  a  minor  or 
adult,  or  a  citizen  or  noncitizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  married  to  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State,  may  be  classified  as  a  Resident  so  long  as  the  individual  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  the  State;  however,  a  spouse  through  which  a  student  claims 
residency  must  demonstrate  residency  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  students  seeking  Resident  status. 

Persons  without  United  States  Citizenship.   A  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  be  considered  a  Resident,  must  have  permanent 
resident  status  with  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  must  also  meet  and  comply  with  all  of  the  other  applicable  requirements  of 
these  regulations  to  establish  Resident  status. 

Armed  Forces  Personnel.  A  person  who  is  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  is  stationed  and  present  in  the  State  in  con- 
nection with  that  service  and  submits  evidence  of  such  service  and  station,  shall 
be  treated  as  a  Resident  as  long  as  the  person  remains  stationed  and  present  in 
Illinois.  If  the  spouse  or  dependent  children  of  such  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
also  live  in  the  State,  similar  treatment  shall  be  granted  to  them. 

A  person  who  is  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  who  is  stationed  outside  the  State  may  be  considered  a  Resident  only 
if  the  individual  was  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  entry  into  military 
service. 

A  person  who  is  separated  from  active  military  service  will  be  considered  a 
Resident  of  Illinois  immediately  upon  separation  providing  the  person:  (a)  was  a 
resident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  enlistment  in  the  military  service,  (b)  became 
treated  as  a  Resident  while  in  the  military  by  attending  school  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  while  stationed  within  the  State,  or  (c)  has  resided  within  the 
State  for  a  period  of  three  months  after  separation. 

State  and  Federal  Penitentiary.  A  person  who  is  incarcerated  in  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral place  of  detention  within  the  State  of  Illinois  will  be  treated  as  a  Resident 
for  tuition  assessment  purposes  as  long  as  said  person  remains  in  that  place  of 
detention.  If  bona  fide  residence  is  established  in  Illinois  upon  release  from  de- 
tention, the  duration  of  residence  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  prior  period  of 
detention. 

Minor  Children  of  Parents  Transferred  Outside  the  United  States.  The  minor 
children  of  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  at  least  three  consecutive 
months  immediately  prior  to  a  transfer  by  their  employers  to  some  location  out- 
side the  United  States  shall  be  considered  Residents.  However,  this  shall  apply 
only  when  the  minor  children  of  such  parents  enroll  in  the  University  within  five 
years  from  the  time  their  parents  are  transferred  by  their  employer  to  some  loca- 
tion outside  the  United  States. 

Dependents  of  University  Employees.  For  the  purposes  of  tuition  assessment,  all 
faculty,  staff  (including  civil  service  employees),  and  graduate  assistants,  as  well 
as  their  spouses  and  dependent  children,  shall  be  considered  as  resident  stu- 
dents. 

Definition  of  Terminology.  To  the  extent  that  the  terms  bona  fide  residence,  in- 
dependent, dependent,  and  emancipation  are  not  denned  in  these  regulations, 
definitions  shall  be  determined  by  according  due  consideration  to  all  of  the  facts 
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pertinent  and  material  to  the  question  and  to  the  applicable  laws  and  court  de- 
cisions of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

A  bona  fide  residence  is  a  domicile  of  an  individual  which  is  the  true,  fixed, 
and  permanent  home  and  place  of  habitation.  It  is  the  place  to  which,  whenever 
absent,  the  individual  has  the  intention  of  returning.  Criteria  to  determine  this 
intention  include  but  are  not  limited  to  year  around  residence,  voter  registra- 
tion, place  of  filing  tax  returns  (home  state  indicated  on  federal  tax  return  for 
purposes  of  revenue  sharing),  property  ownership,  driver's  license,  car  registra- 
tion, vacations,  and  employment. 

Procedure  for  Review  of  Residency  Status  or  Tuition  Assessment.  A  student  who 
takes  exception  to  the  residency  status  assigned  or  tuition  assessed  shall  pay  the 
tuition  assessed  but  may  file  a  claim  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  official  for  a 
reconsideration  of  residency  status  and  an  adjustment  of  the  tuition  assessed. 
The  written  claim  must  be  filed  within  30  school  days  from  the  date  of  assess- 
ment of  tuition  or  the  date  designated  in  the  official  University  calendar  as  that 
upon  which  instruction  begins  for  the  academic  period  for  which  the  tuition  is 
payable,  whichever  is  later,  or  the  student  loses  all  rights  to  a  change  of  status 
and  adjustment  of  the  tuition  assessed  for  the  term  in  question.  If  dissatisfied 
with  the  ruling  in  response  to  the  written  claim  made  within  said  period,  the 
student  may  appeal  the  ruling  to  the  president  or  his/her  designee  by  filing  with 
the  appropriate  official  within  twenty  days  of  the  notice  of  the  ruling  a  written 
request. 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYEES 

All  full-time  University  employees  who  wish  to  use  the  employee  tuition  and  fee 
waiver  (civil  service  and  faculty)  who  are  classified  as  graduate  students  must 
seek  approval  of  the  Graduate  School  to  enroll  in  more  than  six  semester  hours 
of  courses. 

Faculty  and  Staff 

Members  of  the  faculty  who  are  seeking  this  waiver  of  tuition  and  some  fees, 
must  apply  each  term  for  the  waiver  by  completing  an  Application  for  Waiver  of 
Tuition/Fees  for  Faculty  form.  Waiver  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Personnel  office  or  from  the  graduate  registration  area,  Admissions  and 
Records,  Woody  Hall,  A14.  The  form  should  be  filled  out  promptly  each  term  and 
may  be  turned  in  at  the  graduate  registration  area  or  may  be  mailed  to  the  Per- 
sonnel office.  The  amount  of  the  waiver  will  be  automatically  credited  to  the  stu- 
dent's account  after  the  faculty  status  is  verified  and  the  application  form  is  pro- 
cessed. 

Note  that  the  waiver  does  not  cover  the  Student  Center  fee,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  student  prior  to  the  payment  deadline  in  order  to  avoid  cancellation 
of  the  registration. 

Employees  in  faculty-administrative  positions  will  receive  a  tuition  credit  and 
credit  applied  toward  some  fees  whenever  they  are  employed  at  any  time  during 
a  semester  for  which  they  are  registered.  If  the  appointment  is  at  least  a  nine- 
month  appointment,  students  may  receive  the  tuition-fee  credit  for  an  additional 
semester  which  must  follow  immediately  the  last  semester  of  appointment.  Stu- 
dents may  option  summer  or  fall  in  this  instance. 

Civil  Service 

Employees  in  permanent  civil  service  positions  will  receive  a  tuition  credit  and 
credit  applied  toward  some  fees  only  when  authorized  by  the  Personnel  office 
after  compliance  with  personnel  regulations.  However,  civil  service  employees 
expecting  a  waiver  of  tuition  and  fees  must  process  a  Civil  Service  Tuition  and 
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Fee  Waiver  form  through  the  Personnel  office  before  registering.  If  the  Personnel 
office  approves  the  request,  the  student's  account  will  then  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  the  waiver. 

Note  that  the  waiver  does  not  cover  the  Student  Center  fee,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  student  prior  to  the  payment  deadline  in  order  to  avoid  cancellation 
of  the  registration. 

OTHER  TYPES  OF  REGISTRATION  IN  GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  following  discussion  concerns  students  who  are  either  unclassified  for  vari- 
ous reasons  or  are  undergraduates  wanting  to  take  graduate-level  courses. 

Unclassified  Students— Non-Degree 

A  person  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  as  an  unclassified  stu- 
dent when  the  applicant  does  not  seek  a  graduate  degree  or  has  applied  too  late 
to  be  admitted  to  a  degree  program  for  the  term  for  which  admission  is  sought. 

If  an  unclassified  student  is  admitted  to  a  degree  program  at  a  later  time,  the 
director  of  that  program  may  petition  the  graduate  dean  that  graduate  courses 
completed  while  the  student  was  unclassified  be  applied  toward  fulfillment  of 
degree  requirements.  The  student  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  department  concerned  including  the  completion  of 
at  least  9  hours  after  being  admitted  to  a  master's  degree  program  from  un- 
classified status. 

Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  fellowships,  assistantships,  or  tuition 
scholarships. 

REGULAR  UNCLASSIFIED 

A  person  who  seeks  admission  as  a  regular  unclassified  graduate  student  must 
have  been  awarded  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree.  A  student  admitted  as  a  regu- 
lar unclassified  student  may  enroll  in  graduate  courses  as  long  as  the  student 
meets  retention  standards  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Late-Entry  unclassified 

An  applicant  to  a  degree  program  who  meets  Graduate  School  admission  stan- 
dards but  whose  materials  are  received  too  late  for  processing  may  be  granted 
late-entry,  unclassified  status  for  the  term  for  which  admission  was  originally 
sought.  The  application  papers  will  continue  to  be  processed  for  admission  to  a 
degree  program  for  the  term  following  the  one  originally  applied  for.  Whether  or 
not  work  taken  by  a  student  who  is  unclassified  because  of  late  application  will 
later  count  toward  a  degree  will  be  decided  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  de- 
partment concerned. 

TEMPORARY  UNCLASSIFIED  (ON-CAMPUS) 

An  applicant  who  wishes  to  enroll  for  one  term  only  or  who  has  applied  for  ad- 
mission too  late  to  furnish  official  transcripts  required  by  the  Graduate  School 
may  be  admitted  as  a  temporary  unclassified  student.  The  applicant  must  sign  a 
special  registration  form  affirming  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  No  tran- 
script is  required. 

A  student  may  register  as  a  temporary  unclassified  student  for  one  semester 
only.  If  the  student  wishes  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses  after  this  time  period, 
the  student  must  apply  for  and  be  admitted,  either  to  a  degree  program  or  to 
regular  unclassified  status. 

TEMPORARY  UNCLASSIFIED  (OFF-CAMPUS) 

For  off-campus  students  (courses  with  sections  in  the  800s)  more  than  one 

semester's  registration  will  be  allowed  in  the  temporary  unclassified  status. 
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These  registrations  should  not  accumulate  to  more  than  12  hours  total  before  a 
student  is  required  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  program  or  for  regular  un- 
classified status. 

Undergraduate  Student  Registration  in  Graduate  Courses 

GRADUATE  CREDIT 

An  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  register  for  a  graduate  course  (400-  or 
500-level  course)  for  graduate  credit  must  file  the  standard  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  and  submit  to  the  graduate  dean  a  request  for 
graduate  credit.  Forms  are  available  in  the  Graduate  School.  If  the  student  is 
academically  eligible  for  admission  to  a  degree  program,  the  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  register  as  an  undergraduate  for  graduate  courses  for  graduate  credit 
when  within  12  semester  hours  of  completing  requirements  for  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  meets  these  qualifications  will  be  allowed  to 
take  graduate  courses  for  graduate  credit  for  one  semester  or  one  summer  term. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  student  has  not  received  the  bachelor's  degree, 
permission  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses  for  graduate  credit  will  be  withdrawn 
until  after  the  bachelor's  degree  has  been  conferred. 

UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT 

The  Graduate  School  has  the  responsibility  of  approving  the  registration  of  un- 
dergraduate students  in  500-level  courses  for  undergraduate  credit.  Undergrad- 
uate students  should  only  be  encouraged  to  take  500-level  courses  if  they  are 
properly  qualified.  In  dealing  with  these  requests  the  following  procedures  must 
be  followed. 

The  chair  of  the  department  offering  the  course,  in  collaboration  with  the  in- 
structor who  is  teaching  the  particular  course,  should  forward  a  letter  to  the 
graduate  dean  indicating  their  approval  for  this  student  to  enroll  in  the  500-level 
course  for  undergraduate  credit.  Since  such  a  request  should  only  be  made  for 
superior  students,  the  letters  should  include  such  information  as:  (1)  undergrad- 
uate GPA;  (2)  general  description  of  the  student's  academic  work;  and  (3)  why 
this  course  would  be  beneficial.  The  student  must  stop  by  the  Graduate  School  to 
obtain  permission  to  enroll  upon  receipt  of  the  letter  by  the  graduate  dean.  If 
permission  to  enroll  has  been  granted  by  the  graduate  dean,  this  will  be  indi- 
cated to  the  registration  center.  Accordingly,  the  student  should  bring  the  re- 
quest form  or  add/drop  slip  to  the  Graduate  School. 


Additional  Information 

Residence-Center  Credit 

Credit  earned  at  approved  graduate  residence  centers  and  credit  earned  in  off- 
campus  courses  for  which  graduate  credit  has  been  approved  will  be  entered  on  a 
student's  record  as  on-campus  credit  earned  at  SIUC. 

Students  enrolled  for  credit  in  approved  residence-center  master's  degree  pro- 
grams or  in  specific  residence-credit  courses  must  have  been  officially  admitted 
(either  in  a  degree  program  or  unclassified)  to  the  Graduate  School  at  SIUC. 

For  information  about  specific  programs  and  courses,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  appropriate  department. 

Transfer  Credit 

All  graduate  credits  earned  by  a  student  in  good  standing  at  an  accredited  uni- 
versity, which  have  not  been  applied  toward  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  an- 
other degree,  are  eligible  for  transfer  to  that  student's  degree  program,  subject  to 
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general  limitations  of  Graduate  School  regulations,  to  residency  requirements 
for  doctoral  degree  programs,  and  to  acceptance  by  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment. All  transfer  credits  are  subject  to  final  review  by  the  graduate  dean.  No 
transfer  credit  will  be  given  for  work  bearing  a  grade  below  B  without  express 
permission  of  the  graduate  dean  in  response  to  written  petition  from  the  stu- 
dent's department.  No  credit  toward  a  degree  may  be  earned  by  correspondence 
nor  in  extension  courses  at  another  university.  In  the  case  of  a  master's  degree, 
the  student  must  earn  at  least  half  of  the  credit  applied  toward  fulfillment  of  de- 
gree requirements  in  courses  offered  by  SIUC. 

The  department  recommending  the  graduate  degree  shall  administer  all  re- 
quired general  and  final  examinations,  and  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  at 
SIUC  shall  direct  the  student's  master's  thesis,  required  research  paper,  or  doc- 
toral dissertation. 

Graduate  Grading  System 

A        Excellent.  4  grade  points. 

B        Good.  3  grade  points. 

C        Conditional,  not  fully  satisfactory.  2  grade  points. 

D        Poor,  not  satisfactory.   1  grade  point. 

F        Failure.  0  grade  points. 

S  Satisfactory.  Used  for  thesis  and  dissertation  credit  and  certain  designated 
and  approved  500-level  research,  internship,  and  practicum  courses.  Is  not 
counted  in  calculating  grade-point  average. 

U  Unsatisfactory.  Used  for  thesis  and  dissertation  credit  and  certain  desig- 
nated and  approved  500-level  research,  internship,  and  practicum  courses. 
Is  not  counted  in  calculating  grade-point  average. 

W  Authorized  withdrawal  made  through  a  program  change.  Work  may  not  be 
completed.  Refer  to  grade  explanation  below. 

INC  Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  the  instructor  to  be  completed  within  a  pe- 
riod of  time  designated  by  the  instructor.  Refer  to  grade  explanation  below. 

DEF  Deferred.  Used  only  for  certain  designated  and  approved  500-level  courses 
of  an  individual  continuing  nature  such  as  research,  thesis,  or  dissertation. 
Refer  to  grade  explanation  below. 

AU     Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  earned.  Refer  to  grade  explanation  below. 

Grading  system  explanation 

Only  courses  for  which  the  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  or  S  have  been  received  are  accept- 
able in  fulfillment  of  graduate  degree  requirements.  The  letter  grades  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  F  are  included  in  computing  the  grade-point  averages  for  academic  reten- 
tion. If  a  graduate  student  repeats  a  course  with  the  permission  of  the  graduate 
dean,  both  grades  will  be  counted  in  the  grade-point  average.  Graduate  students 
will  not  receive  graduate  credit  for  Pass/Fail  grades.  They  may  not  receive  a 
grade  of  Pass/Fail  in  a  400-level  course  graded  Pass/Fail  on  an  elective  basis. 

400-level  courses.  Most  400-level  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  The 
Graduate  Catalog  will  indicate  those  400-level  courses  which  may  not  be  taken 
for  graduate  credit.  No  grades  of  Pass/Fail  may  be  given  for  a  400-level  course 
for  graduate  credit.  The  instructor  in  a  400-level  course  which  can  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  has  the  discretion  to  decide  whether  to  require  additional  work 
for  graduate  credit. 

Withdrawal.    A  W  indicates  authorized  withdrawal  from  a  course  prior  to  the 
date  indicated  in  the  schedule  of  classes  for  the  term  in  which  the  course  was 
taken.  The  student's  record  will  reflect  the  courses  from  which  the  student  had 
withdrawn  with  the  symbol  W  and  the  week  of  withdrawal.  Program  changes  to 
drop  a  course  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  classes  result  in  no  entry  being 
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made  on  the  student's  record  (consult  the  section  entitled  Withdrawal  from 
Courses  and  from  the  University  for  additional  information  on  withdrawal  pro- 
cedures and  deadlines). 

Incomplete.  An  INC  is  assigned  when,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  students 
engaged  in  passing  work  are  unable  to  complete  all  class  assignments.  An  INC 
must  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time  period  designated  by  the  in- 
structor. INC  is  not  included  in  grade-point  computation. 

To  complete  the  work  from  the  original  registration,  a  student  should  not  reg- 
ister for  the  course  again,  but  should  complete  the  work  for  the  original  registra- 
tion if  the  original  registration  is  within  the  normal  time  limits  established  for 
the  degree. 

Deferred.  When  the  work  is  completed  in  a  course  for  which  DEF  has  been  as- 
signed, the  grade  is  changed  to  a  letter  grade  by  the  instructor,  except  in  the 
case  of  theses  and  dissertations.  When  a  thesis  or  dissertation  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Graduate  School  as  approved,  the  grade  is  automatically  changed  to  S. 
If  a  thesis  or  dissertation  is  found  unacceptable  and  the  student  is  dismissed 
from  the  program,  the  grade  of  U  is  automatically  assigned  upon  receipt  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  action  dismissing  the  student. 

Audit.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit  hours.  The  student's  registration  must  indicate  audit  regis- 
tration and  the  same  fees  are  paid  as  when  registering  for  credit.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  a  regular  semester  a  student  registered  for  a  course  for 
credit  may  change  to  audit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  program 
change  process.  Thereafter,  the  change  may  not  be  made. 

Changing  of  grades.  At  the  completion  of  a  course  the  final  grade  assigned  to  a 
student  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  of  the  course.  Grades  given  at  the 
end  of  the  course  are  final  and  may  not  be  changed  by  additional  work  or  by 
submitting  additional  materials;  however,  clerical  errors  in  recording  grades  can 
be  corrected.  To  correct  a  clerical  error,  the  assigned  instructors  should  submit  a 
grade  change  card  together  with  an  explanation  and  justification  of  the  grade 
change  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  department  chair,  the  appropriate 
college  dean,  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  cases  of  theses  and  disser- 
tations, for  which  DEF  grades  are  given,  the  Graduate  School  changes  the  DEF 
grades  upon  presentation  and  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  dissertation  and  re- 
ceipt of  the  departmental  approval  papers.  In  courses  for  which  INC  and  DEF 
grades  have  been  given,  the  assigned  instructors  has  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  final  grade  to  be  assigned  and  notifying  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  of  the  final  grade  by  means  of  the  grade  change  card. 

Student  Conduct  Code 

Refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

Academic  Grievances  Policy/Procedures 

Graduate  students  at  SIUC  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  for  redress  of 
grievance  through  established  channels.  Access  to  these  channels  is  restricted  to 
graduate  students  who  were  officially  enrolled  at  the  time  when  the  incident 
that  has  resulted  in  the  filing  of  a  grievance  occurred. 

Each  academic  unit  and  administrative  unit,  as  described  in  the  Graduate 
Catalog,  should  establish  a  grievance  procedure.  In  general,  it  is  preferable  that 
problems  be  solved  within  the  University  at  the  level  at  which  they  arise.  The 
Graduate  School  should  not  be  asked  to  rule  on  any  grievance  until  prior  chan- 
nels are  exhausted. 
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In  general,  any  question  of  the  character  and  professional  competence  of  any 
individual  faculty  member  at  SIUC  will  be  considered  to  be  outside  the  compe- 
tence of  the  academic  grievance  committee*  to  judge. 

Procedure  Governing  the  Academic  Grievance  Process 

Any  graduate  student  may  ask  for  and  receive  a  hearing  before  an  academic 
grievance  committee.**  This  hearing  is  available  to  the  student  only  after  ap- 
peals procedures  which  are  open  to  the  student  at  the  academic  and  administra- 
tive level  at  which  the  conflict  arose  have  been  exhausted.  An  academic 
grievance  committee  will  be  advisory  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
will  submit  its  findings  to  the  dean. 

Composition  of  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee 

An  academic  grievance  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  from  those  colleges/schools  having 
graduate  programs.  Of  those  five  members,  three  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
graduate  faculty  and  two  shall  be  appointed  from  the  graduate  student  body. 
The  dean  will  seek  nominations  from  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Student 
Council  for  the  graduate  student  members  of  a  committee  and  from  the  Gradu- 
ate Council  for  the  graduate  faculty  members  of  a  committee.  The  dean  will  des- 
ignate which  colleges/schools  will  have  graduate  student  members  appointed. 
The  committee  will  be  demographically  representative  of  the  University  insofar 
as  possible.  The  academic  unit  from  which  the  grievance  arose  will  not  have  a 
member  appointed  to  the  grievance  committee.  An  academic  grievance  commit- 
tee shall  meet  and  elect  its  own  chair  from  among  its  graduate  faculty  member- 
ship. 

Filing  a  Grievance 

A  graduate  student  desiring  a  hearing  before  an  academic  grievance  committee 
will  submit  a  written  request  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  within  thirty 
calendar  days  after  the  aggrieved  had  received  the  final  decision  of  the  person(s) 
who  heard  the  complaint  at  the  administrative  or  academic  level  at  which  the 
complaint  had  arisen.  The  request  must  state  the  following: 

1.  Name  of  the  aggrieved. 

2.  Program  in  which  aggrieved  is  enrolled. 

3.  Name  of  the  aggrieved's  major  adviser. 

4.  Name  and  title  of  the  person(s)  against  whom  the  complaint  is  lodged. 

5.  A  means  of  reaching  the  aggrieved. 

6.  A  statement  of  the  grievance  including  descriptions  of  the  incident(s)  in- 
volved and  date(s)  of  occurrence. 

7.  Summary  of  grievance  proceedings  held  at  the  previous  administrative  or 
academic  level  and  the  decision(s)  rendered  by  the  body/administrator  be- 
fore whom  that  proceeding  was  held. 

8.  A  statement  of  why  the  previous  decision  was  in  error. 

Graduate  Student  Grievance  Procedures 

Upon  receiving  a  written  request  for  a  hearing  regarding  academic  grievance, 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  consultation  with  the  Graduate  and  Profes- 
sional Student  Council  and  the  Graduate  Council,  shall  select  an  academic 
grievance  committee. 


'  Academic  grievance  committee — An  Ad  Hoc  committee  of  graduate  faculty  and  graduate  students  selected  by  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  to  review  graduate  student  grievances  and  advise  the  graduate  dean  of  appropriate  action(s) 
regarding  such  complaints. 

Grievances  involving  sexual  harassment  will  automatically  be  referred  to  the  Sexual  Harassment  Policy  Board. 
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The  committee  shall  review  the  written  request  to  determine  whether  the 
record  is  complete  and  a  decision  may  be  rendered  by  the  committee  without  ad- 
ditional hearing  or  whether  a  hearing  should  be  held.  This  determination  should 
be  sent  to  the  grievant  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  written  request  by  the 
committee. 

A.  If  the  committee  decides  that  no  hearing  is  required,  it  shall  review  the  ma- 
terials submitted  by  the  grievant  and  render  a  recommendation  of  the  grievance 
within  twenty  working  days  after  notifying  the  grievant  that  no  hearing  will  be 
held.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  shall  be  sent  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  immediately  upon  its  completion. 

B.  If  the  committee  determines  that  a  hearing  shall  be  held  on  the  grievance,  a 
hearing  should  begin  within  thirty  working  days  after  that  determination  is 
made.  In  those  cases,  the  grievant  and  the  parties  against  whom  the  grievance  is 
brought  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to  present  relevant  information  relating  to 
the  grievance.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  the  committee  and  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  procedures  shall  be  followed: 

1.  The  principal  parties  to  the  grievance  shall  have  the  right  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  personal  legal  counsel  or  an  adviser  of  their  choice.  Personal  legal 
counsel/advisers  will  be  permitted  to  advise  their  clients  in  the  hearing  but 
may  not  speak  on  behalf  of  their  client  without  prior  written  approval  of 
the  committee. 

2.  The  grievant  and  the  responding  parties  shall  provide  to  the  committee  a 
list  of  witnesses  to  be  called  and  copies  of  any  documents  which  they  seek 
to  introduce  into  evidence  at  the  hearing,  copies  of  which  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  opposing  party. 

3.  All  hearings  shall  be  open  unless  either  of  the  parties  request  that  the 
hearings  be  closed,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  closed.  If  the  hearing  is  closed, 
only  the  parties,  their  adviser,  and  the  committee  shall  be  present  during 
the  talking  of  evidence.  Witnesses  for  either  party  shall  be  present  only 
while  giving  testimony  if  the  hearing  is  closed. 

4.  All  hearings  shall  be  tape  recorded.  The  tape  recording  will  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

5.  The  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  the  dean  of  the  affected  college/school 
will  ensure  the  appearance  of  those  faculty  members  whose  attendance  has 
been  requested  by  the  committee. 

6.  Written  statements  in  lieu  of  personal  testimony  may  be  used  only  with 
permission  of  the  committee  and  only  in  those  cases  where  the  witness  is 
physically  unable  to  attend  the  hearing.  The  opposing  party  shall  be  given 
at  least  three  days  notice  of  the  fact  that  an  individual  will  not  be  physi- 
cally present  to  give  testimony  and  may  object  to  the  use  of  written  state- 
ments. If  the  committee  determines  that  the  actual  presence  of  the  witness 
is  required  to  ensure  fairness  to  all  parties,  the  hearing  may  be  continued 
until  such  witness  is  physically  able  to  attend  the  hearing. 

7.  Each  party  may  call  witnesses  to  present  evidence.  Each  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  examine  any  witness  called  by  the  opposing  party. 

8.  The  committee  will  decide  all  matters,  procedural  and  substantive,  by 
simple  majority  vote. 

9.  Each  party  may  make  an  opening  statement,  no  longer  than  fifteen  min- 
utes in  length,  before  the  presentation  of  any  evidence.  Each  party  may 
make  a  closing  argument,  no  more  than  thirty  minutes,  following  the  con- 
clusion of  all  evidence. 

10.  In  the  absence  of  compelling  circumstance,  the  committee  shall  make  its 
recommendation  on  the  grievance  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing. 
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The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  advisory  in  nature.  The  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  shall  decide  to  accept  or  reject  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions and  render  a  decision  on  the  grievance  within  ten  working  days.  The  deci- 
sion and  the  reasons  therefore  shall  be  submitted  to  the  parties  as  well  as  the 
committee  members  within  the  same  time  frame.  If  the  dean  determines  that 
additional  evidence  is  necessary  to  decide  a  grievance,  (s)he  may  remand  the 
grievance  to  the  committee  for  the  taking  of  further  evidence  or  may  make  ar- 
rangements for  additional  evidence  to  be  presented  within  the  office  of  the  dean. 
The  dean  may  limit  the  issues  on  which  additional  information  shall  be  taken. 
When  a  grievance  is  remanded  to  the  committee,  the  committee  shall  follow  the 
procedures  listed  above  in  paragraph  B. 

In  the  event  that  the  grievant  does  not  accept  the  decision  of  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  (s)he  will  be  advised  as  to  the  next  level  at  which  the  grievance 
may  be  taken. 

Graduate  School  Procedures  for  Charges  of  Academic  Dishonesty 
Leading  to  Possible  Rescission  of  Degree 

INTRODUCTION 

Charges  against  a  former  student  relating  to  acts  of  academic  dishonesty  in  the 
submission  of  graduate  degree  requirements  shall  be  handled  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible under  the  SIUC  Student  Conduct  Code  procedures  applicable  to  charges  re- 
lating to  academic  dishonesty.  The  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  formal  resolution  of  charges  involving  academic  dishonesty  in 
Graduate  School  programs.  Since  the  Student  Conduct  Code  procedures  are  not 
in  all  respects  applicable  to  charges  involving  an  individual  no  longer  enrolled  in 
the  University,  the  following  supplemental  procedures  will  be  followed  for  adju- 
dicating such  charges. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  CHARGES 

Charges  against  a  former  student  involving  allegations  of  academic  dishonesty 
in  the  completion  of  graduate  degree  requirements  shall  be  initiated  by  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  by  letter  to  the  individual,  sent  certified  mail/return  re- 
ceipt requested,  stating  the  specific  charges,  and  the  date,  time,  and  place  for  the 
hearing,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Student  Conduct  Code  and  these  proce- 
dures. The  charge  letter  shall  be  mailed  no  less  than  20  business  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  the  the  hearing. 

HEARING  AGENT 

Charges  shall  be  heard  by  a  five-member  hearing  committee,  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  appointed  from  those  colleges/schools  having  graduate  programs. 
Of  the  five  members,  three  shall  be  appointed  from  the  graduate  faculty  and  two 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  graduate  student  body.  The  dean  will  seek  nomina- 
tions for  a  committee  hearing  a  case  from  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Stu- 
dent Council  for  the  graduate  student  members,  and  from  the  Graduate  Council 
for  the  graduate  faculty  members.  The  committee  will  be  demographically  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  insofar  as  possible.  The  academic  unit  from  which 
the  charge  arose  will  not  have  a  member  appointed  to  the  hearing  committee. 
Once  a  hearing  committee  is  constituted  it  shall  meet  and  elect  its  own  chair 
from  among  its  graduate  faculty  membership.  The  individual  charged  shall  have 
the  right  to  challenge  membership  of  the  hearing  committee  as  provided  in  the 
Student  Conduct  Code. 
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HEARING  PROCEDURES 

Hearings  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  formal  disciplinary  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Student  Conduct  Code.  In  addition,  the  following  proce- 
dures shall  govern  the  conduct  of  the  hearing. 

1.  The  individual  charged  shall  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
viser of  his/her  choice.  An  adviser  will  be  permitted  to  advise  the  individ- 
ual in  the  hearing,  and  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  individual  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  with  the  consent  of  the  hearing  committee. 

2.  The  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  individual  charged  shall  provide 
to  the  hearing  committee  a  list  of  witnesses  to  be  called  and  copies  of  any 
documents  which  they  seek  to  introduce  into  evidence  at  the  hearing.  The 
committee  chair  will  furnish  copies  of  these  to  the  other  party.  Such  wit- 
ness list  and  documents  shall  be  provided  to  the  hearing  committee  not 
less  than  10  business  days  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  the  hearing,  and 
to  the  parties  not  less  than  5  business  days  before  the  date  of  the  sched- 
uled hearing. 

3.  All  hearings  shall  be  closed  unless  the  individual  charged  requests  that  it 
be  open.  If  the  hearing  is  closed,  only  the  parties,  their  adviser,  and  the 
committee  members  shall  be  present  during  the  taking  of  evidence.  Wit- 
nesses for  either  party  shall  be  present  only  while  giving  testimony. 

4.  All  hearings  shall  be  tape-recorded.  The  tape-recording  will  be  submitted 
along  with  the  entire  case  record  and  the  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  following  conclusion  of  the 
hearing. 

5.  Each  party  may  make  an  opening  statement  before  the  presentation  of  any 
evidence  and  a  closing  argument  following  the  conclusion  of  all  evidence. 

6.  The  charges  against  the  individual  and  witnesses  testifying  in  support 
thereof  shall  be  presented  first.  The  individual  charged  shall  have  the 
right  to  respond  to  the  charges  and  present  witnesses  and  evidence  in 
his/her  own  behalf. 

7.  Each  party  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  questions  of  any  witness  called  by 
the  other  party.  Members  of  the  committee  may  also  question  witnesses. 

8.  Written  statements  in  lieu  of  personal  testimony  may  be  used  only  with 
permission  of  the  committee  and  only  in  the  event  a  witness  is  physically 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing.  The  opposing  party  shall  be  given  notice  at 
least  three  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  hearing  of  the  fact  that 
an  individual  will  not  be  physically  present  to  give  testimony  and  so  that 
objection  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  written  statements.  If  the  committee 
determines  that  the  actual  presence  of  the  witness  is  required  to  insure 
fairness  to  all  parties,  the  hearing  may  be  continued  until  such  witness  is 
physically  able  to  attend  the  hearing. 

9.  The  hearing  committee  will  decide  all  matters,  procedural  and  substantive, 
by  simple  majority  vote. 

10.  In  the  absence  of  compelling  circumstances,  the  committee  shall  make 
findings  and  recommendations  on  the  charges  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  within  15  business  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  The 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  render  a  decision,  absent  compelling  cir- 
cumstances, within  ten  business  days  after  receipt  of  the  committee's 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  decision  and  the  reasons  therefore 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  individual  charged  by  certified  mail,  return  re- 
ceipt requested,  and  to  the  committee  chair.  If  the  dean  determines  that 
additional  evidence  is  necessary  to  decide  the  matter(s),  the  dean  may  re- 
mand the  matter  to  the  committee  for  the  taking  of  further  evidence,  and 
in  doing  so,  may  limit  the  issues  on  which  additional  evidence  may  be 
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taken.  When  a  matter  is  remanded  to  the  committee,  the  committee  shall 
follow  the  procedures  set  forth  above. 

SANCTIONS 

Sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  include  the  completion  of  any  additional  aca- 
demic requirements  deemed  necessary  for  continued  holding  of  the  degree,  or,  if 
it  is  found  that  the  degree  was  improperly  awarded  because  of  academic  dishon- 
esty on  the  part  of  the  former  student  in  the  submission  of  degree  requirements, 
a  recommendation  that  the  degree  be  rescinded.  A  recommendation  that  a  de- 
gree be  rescinded  will  be  made  to  the  president  through  the  vice  president  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Research,  and  will  require  final  action  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

APPEAL 

If  the  individual  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  dean,  a  written  argu- 
ment stating  the  reasons  for  such  dissatisfaction  may  be  submitted  to  the  vice 
president  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Research  within  ten  business  days  after  the 
date  that  delivery  of  the  decision  was  tendered  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  the 
individual.  Such  written  argument  shall  be  attached  to  the  dean's  decision  and 
remain  therewith  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  process. 

Retention 

Any  graduate  student  whose  grade  point  average  falls  below  3.00  will  be  placed 
on  academic  probation.  Faculty  of  a  degree  program-unit  may  determine  its  own 
grade  point  average  requirements  (above  the  grade  point  minimum  for  retention 
in  their  particular  program.)  All  400-and  500-level  courses  taken  after  a  student 
is  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  are  considered  graduate  level,  unless  the 
course  is  specifically  designated,  Not  for  graduate  credit,  for  all  students.  Grade 
point  averages  for  doctoral  students  are  based  on  graduate  credit  work  com- 
pleted at  SIUC  after  admission  to  the  doctoral  program.  Grade  point  averages 
for  master's  degree  students  and  unclassified  graduate  students  are  based  on  all 
graduate  credit  work  completed  at  SIUC. 

Any  graduate  student  on  academic  probation  whose  grade  point  average  re- 
mains below  3.0  for  two  consecutive  semesters  in  which  she  or  he  is  enrolled,  ex- 
cluding summer  sessions,  will  be  permanently  suspended  from  the  Graduate 
School,  unless  the  department  and  the  collegiate  dean  petition  the  graduate 
dean  for  an  exception. 

• 
Graduation 

Graduation  ceremonies  are  held  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  and 
the  summer  session.  Degree  candidates  must  apply  for  graduation  with  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  by  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
spring  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  the  student  plans  to  graduate. 
Candidates  who  plan  to  complete  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester 
should  apply  for  graduation  during  the  first  week  of  the  fall  semester.  Although 
there  is  no  ceremony  at  that  time,  degree  candidates  who  complete  requirements 
will  have  the  fact  that  they  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the  degree  indi- 
cated on  their  academic  records.  The  diploma  will  be  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  commencement. 

Graduation  application  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  and  may  be  obtained  by  mail  by  writing  that  office. 

A  $15  graduation  fee  is  established  for  all  persons  receiving  degrees.  The  fee  is 
payable  at  the  time  of  application  or  the  fee  will  be  charged  to  the  student's  ac- 
count. The  fee  does  not  cover  the  rental  fee  for  the  cap,  gown,  and  hood,  or  the 
cost  of  the  invitations.  These  items  are  ordered  through  the  University  Book 
Store  in  the  Student  Center  and  questions  regarding  them  should  be  referred  to 
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the  University  Book  Store.  Doctoral  students  are  also  required  to  pay  a  fee  of 
$55.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  abstract  and  microfilming  of  the 
dissertation. 

Final,  approved  copies  of  research  reports,  theses,  field  studies,  special  project 
reports,  and  dissertations  are  due  in  the  Graduate  School  office  not  later  than 
three  weeks  before  graduation.  Doctoral  students  must  also  submit  the  mi- 
crofilming agreement  form  and  the  survey  form  of  earned  doctorates  at  the  time 
the  dissertation  is  submitted. 

Although  attendance  at  commencement  is  not  compulsory,  students  who  wish 
to  graduate  in  absentia  must  notify  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  in  ad- 
vance. This  information  is  needed  for  seating  arrangements  and  for  mailing  pur- 
poses. 

Posthumous  Degrees 

A  graduate  degree  may  be  awarded  posthumously  if,  before  the  student's  death, 
work  for  the  degree  had  substantially  been  completed.  This  determination  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  graduate  dean  in  consultation  with  the  administra- 
tive officers  and  faculty  of  the  degree  program  in  which  the  student  had  been  en- 
rolled. 

Release  of  Student  Information  and  Issuance  of  Transcripts 

The  University  follows  a  policy  for  release  of  student  information  in  compliance 
with  federal  regulations.  More  specific  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Admissions  and  Records  or  from  the  Graduate  School. 

A  transcript  of  the  student's  official  educational  record  is  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records  under  the  following  conditions:  a  transcript  is  sent, 
issued,  or  released  only  upon  a  student's  request  or  explicit  permission,  except 
that  such  permission  is  not  required  when  the  University  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative officials  or  other  educational  institutions  request  transcripts  for  official 
purposes. 

In  addition,  requests  will  be  honored  from  a  philanthropic  organization  finan- 
cially supporting  a  student  and  from  a  recognized  research  organization  conduct- 
ing educational  research  provided  the  confidentiality  of  the  transcript  is  pro- 
tected. One  transcript  will  be  issued  directly  to  a  student  upon  request.  The 
transcript  will  have  the  statement,  Issued  to  the  Student,  stamped  on  its  face. 
Transcripts  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  recipients  other  than  the  student  as 
requested  by  the  student.  A  transcript  will  not  be  sent,  issued,  or  released  if  a 
student  owes  money  to  the  University  as  verified  by  the  Bursar's  office. 

University  Policy  on  Sexual  Harassment 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  committed  to  creating  and  main- 
taining a  community  in  which  students,  faculty,  and  staff  can  work  together  in 
an  atmosphere  free  of  all  forms  of  harassment,  exploitation,  or  intimidation. 
Sexual  harassment,  like  harassment  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion,  is  a  form  of 
discrimination  expressly  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  a  violation  of  Title  VII  of  the 
federal  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Title  IX  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of 
1972  and  a  civil  rights  violation  of  the  Illinois  Human  Rights  Act. 

In  addition  to  being  illegal,  sexual  harassment  runs  counter  to  the  objectives 
of  the  University.  When  people  feel  coerced,  threatened,  intimidated,  or  other- 
wise pressured  by  others  into  granting  sexual  favors,  or  are  singled  out  for  deri- 
sion or  abuse  because  of  their  gender,  their  academic  and  work  performance  is 
liable  to  suffer.  Such  actions  violate  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  University  as  an  institution  of  learning.  Academic  freedom  can  ex- 
ist only  when  every  person  is  free  to  pursue  ideas  in  a  non-threatening,  non-co- 
ercive atmosphere  of  mutual  respect.  Sexual  harassment  is  harmful  not  only  to 
the  persons  involved  but  also  to  the  entire  University  community. 
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The  University  will  take  whatever  action  is  needed  to  prevent,  stop,  correct,  or 
discipline  behavior  that  violates  this  policy.  Disciplinary  action  may  include,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  oral  or  written  warnings,  demotion,  transfer,  suspension,  or 
dismissal  for  cause. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  EXAMPLES 

Sexual  harassment  is  defined  as  unwelcome  sexual  advances,  requests  for  sexual 
favors,  verbal  or  other  expressive  behaviors,  or  physical  conduct  commonly  un- 
derstood to  be  of  a  sexual  nature,  when:    , 

submission  to,  or  toleration  of,  such  conduct  on  or  off  campus  is  made,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  a  term  or  condition  of  instruction,  employment,  or 
participation  in  other  University  activities; 

submission  to,  or  rejection  of,  such  conduct  is  used  as  a  basis  for  employ- 
ment or  for  academic  decisions  or  assessments  affecting  the  individual's  sta- 
tus as  an  employee  or  student;  or  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
unreasonably  interfering  with  an  individual's  status  as  a  student  or  em- 
ployee or  creates  an  intimidating,  hostile,  or  offensive  work  or  educational 
environment. 
Sexual  harassment  may  involve  the  behavior  of  a  person  of  either  sex  toward  a 
person  of  the  opposite  or  the  same  sex.  Examples  of  behavior  that  would  be  con- 
sidered sexual  harassment  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
physical  assault; 

direct  or  implied  threats  that  submission  to  sexual  advances  will  be  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  work  status,  promotion,  grades,  or  letters  of  recommen- 
dation; 

a  pattern  of  conduct,  annoying  or  humiliating  in  a  sexual  way,  that  includes 
comments  of  a  sexual  nature  and/or  sexually  explicit  statements,  questions, 
jokes,  or  anecdotes; 

a  pattern  of  conduct  that  would  annoy  or  humiliate  a  reasonable  person  at 
whom  the  conduct  was  obviously  directed.  Such  conduct  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to  gestures,  facial  expressions,  speech,  or  physical  contact  under- 
stood to  be  sexual  in  nature  or  which  is  repeated  after  the  individual 
signifies  that  the  conduct  is  perceived  to  be  offensively  sexual. 

CONSENTING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Consenting  romantic  and  sexual  relationships  between  a  faculty  member  and  a 
student  or  between  a  supervisor  and  an  employee,  while  not  expressly  forbidden, 
are  discouraged.  Taking  note  of  the  respect  and  trust  accorded  a  professor  by  a 
student  and  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  professor,  a  relationship  between  a 
faculty  member  and  a  student  should  be  considered  one  of  professional  and 
client,  in  which  sexual  relationships  are  inappropriate.  A  similar  relationship 
exists  between  a  supervisor  and  an  employee.  The  power  differential  inherent  in 
such  relationships  compromises  the  subordinate's  free  choice.  A  faculty  member 
or  supervisor  who  enters  into  a  sexual  relationship  with  a  student  or  an  em- 
ployee, where  a  professional  power  differential  obviously  exists,  must  realize 
that  if  a  charge  of  sexual  harassment  is  subsequently  lodged,  the  burden  will  be 
on  the  faculty  member  or  supervisor  to  prove  immunity  on  grounds  of  mutual 
consent. 

Relationships  between  a  graduate  student  and  an  undergraduate,  when  the 
graduate  student  has  some  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  undergraduate,  be- 
long in  this  category.  Among  other  relationships  included  are  those  between  a 
student  or  employee  and  an  administrator,  coach,  adviser,  program  director, 
counselor,  or  residential  staff  member  who  has  supervisory  responsibility  for 
that  student  or  employee. 
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PROTECTION  OF  THE  COMPLAINANT  AND  OTHERS 

No  student,  faculty  member,  or  staff  member  may  be  subjected  to  any  form  of 
reprisal  for  seeking  information  on  sexual  harassment,  filing  a  sexual  harass- 
ment complaint,  or  serving  as  a  witness  in  a  proceeding  involving  a  complaint  of 
sexual  harassment.  Any  retaliatory  action  will  be  a  violation  of  this  policy  and 
will  be  grounds  for  disciplinary  action.  Individuals  who  believe  they  have  been 
subjected  to  reprisal  for  their  participation  in  a  sexual  harassment  complaint 
may  use  the  procedures  of  this  policy  to  seek  redress. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  ACCUSED 

Accusations  of  sexual  harassment  are  grievous  and  can  have  serious  and  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  careers  and  lives  of  accused  individuals.  Allegations  of 
sexual  harassment  must  be  made  in  good  faith  and  not  out  of  malice.  Individuals 
who  believe  they  have  been  falsely  accused  of  sexual  harassment  may  use  the 
procedures  of  this  policy  to  seek  redress. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Supervisory  personnel  are  charged  with  maintaining  an  atmosphere  that  dis- 
courages sexual  harassment  and  ensuring  that  the  University  policy  is  enforced 
in  their  areas.  Supervisors  are  directed  to  discourage  all  behavior  that  might  be 
considered  sexual  harassment  and  to  respond  promptly  to  sexual  harassment 
complaints.  University  officials  who  knowingly  condone  incidents  of  sexual  ha- 
rassment or  instances  of  reprisal  for  reporting  such  complaints  will  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action. 

COMPLAINT  RESOLUTION  OFFICE 

The  president  has  assigned  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  policy  to 
Personnel  Services  and  Labor  Relations  and  has  named  its  executive  director  as 
the  complaint  resolution  officer  for  the  University.  The  complaint  resolution 
officer  will  disseminate  the  policy  to  the  University  community,  devise  education 
and  training  programs,  maintain  centralized  records  of  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints, oversee  the  grievance  process,  coordinate  the  resolution  of  complaints, 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  complaint  resolution  procedures  and  re- 
lated educational  programs. 

For  further  information  about  the  sexual  harassment  policy  and  complaint 
resolution  procedures,  you  may  contact  one  of  the  Sexual  Harassment  Informa- 
tion Centers:  Affirmative  Action  536-6618;  Counseling  Center  453-5371;  Inter- 
national Programs  and  Services  453-5774;  Ombudsman  453-2411;  Personnel 
Services  and  Labor  Relations  536-3369;  Women's  Services  453-3655;  Women's 
Studies  453-5141;  and  Graduate  School  453-4540. 
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Academic 
Programs 


The  official  descriptions  of  programs  leading  to  graduate  degrees  are  outlined  in 
this  chapter.  Admission  and  degree  requirements  which  are  listed  in  Chapter  1 
are  minimum  standards.  The  student  should  consult  the  specific  program  de- 
scription for  additional  criteria  imposed  by  the  department. 

The  titles  of  degree  programs  are  listed  below.  The  full  descriptions,  however, 
are  arranged  so  that  in  cases  where  a  department  offers  more  than  one  program 
the  various  programs  are  grouped  together  under  that  department.  All  programs 
are  cross-listed  to  aid  in  locating  the  official  description. 

Several  departments  offer  one  or  more  concentrations  as  noted  in  Chapter  1 
within  the  major,  the  requirements  for  these  concentrations  may  be  found  in  the 
program  description. 


Accountancy 

Administration  of  Justice 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Applied  Linguistics 

Art 

Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics 

Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 

Community  Development 

Computer  Science 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Economics 

Education  (Ph.D.) 

Educational  Administration 

Educational  Psychology 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering 

English 

English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

French 

German 

Spanish 
Forestry 
Geography 
Geology 
Health  Education 


Higher  Education 

History 

Historical  Studies  (Ph.D.) 

Journalism 

Manufacturing  Systems 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy 

Processes 
Microbiology 
Mining  Engineering 
Molecular  Science 
Music 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physical  Education 
Physics 
Physiology 
Plant  Biology 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Affairs 
Recreation 

Rehabilitation  Administration 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Social  Work 
Sociology 
Special  Education 
Speech  Communication 
Statistics 

Telecommunications 
Theater 

Vocational  Education  Studies 
Zoology 
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Accountancy 

The  objective  of  the  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  program  is  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  students  to  achieve  greater  breadth  and  depth  in  the  study  of  ac- 
countancy than  is  possible  in  the  baccalaureate  program.  As  preparation  for  a 
dynamic  profession  the  curriculum  fosters  clear,  logical,  and  analytical  thought 
processes,  effective  oral  and  written  communications,  and  life-long  learning 
skills.  Graduates  pursue  careers  as  professional  accountants  in  public  practice, 
industry,  financial  institutions,  government,  and  other  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions. 

Admission 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  program  are  required  to: 

1.  Complete  all  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study  as  specified  by 
the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Complete  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test  (GMAT).  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  GMAT  is  available  through:  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  966,  Princeton,  NJ 
08540. 

The  results  of  the  test  must  be  mailed  directly  to  the  associate  dean  for  aca- 
demic programs,  College  of  Business  and  Administration. 

A  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $15.00  must  be  submitted  with  any  appli- 
cation to  the  accountancy  program.  Attach  your  check  or  money  order,  payable  to 
Southern  Illinois  University,  to  the  top  of  the  application  form.  Do  not  send  cash. 
Only  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  United  States  banks  will  be  accepted. 

Admission  to  the  program  will  be  based  on  an  undergraduate  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.0  preferred;  2.5  minimum  (4.0  =  A)  and  an  acceptable  score  on  the 
GMAT.  The  minimum  admission  total  of  these  two  factors  will  conform  to  that 
recommended  by  the  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  program  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  will  be  required  to  obtain  an 
acceptable  score  (presently  550)  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Accountancy  de- 
gree program. 

Notification  of  admission  to  the  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  program  is  by 
letter  from  the  director,  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  program.  This  letter  must 
be  presented  by  the  student  prior  to  enrollment  and  registration  in  the  program. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  program  consists  of  at  least  30  hours  of  ac- 
ceptable course  work.  At  least  15  hours  must  be  in  500  level  accounting  courses. 
A  student's  program  will  be  designed  to  insure  coverage  in  the  5  areas  of  accoun- 
tancy: financial  accounting  and  accounting  theory,  management  and  cost  ac- 
counting, computerized  management  information  systems,  financial  and  opera- 
tional auditing,  and  taxation.  A  specific  program  will  vary  depending  upon  the 
student's  career  objectives  and  interests. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  take  the  5  core  courses  (15  hours)  in  accoun- 
tancy, which  expand  coverage  of  the  professional  environment  of  accounting  be- 
yond that  required  in  the  baccalaureate  program.  These  courses  include  such 
topics  as  the  organization  of  the  profession,  its  ethics  and  responsibilities,  and 
the  impact  of  governmental  and  private  sector  organizations  on  current  and 
emerging  accounting  issues.  The  5  core  courses  in  accountancy  at  the  graduate 
level  which  must  be  completed  by  all  students  are: 
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521  Emerging  Issues  in  Accountancy         551  Accounting  Information  System 

531  Controllership  and  Policy  Concepts 

541  Tax  Concepts  (or  Equivalent)  561  Professional  Dimensions  of  Ac- 

countancy 

A  student  who  does  not  have  any  undergraduate  work  in  accounting  will  be  re- 
quired first  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  following  areas:  intermediate  account- 
ing, cost  accounting,  tax,  accounting  information  systems,  and  auditing. 

A  student  must  also  complete  the  common  body  of  knowledge  requirements 
specified  by  the  AACSB.  A  student  who  has  graduated  from  an  undergraduate 
accredited  (AACSB)  business  school  should  have  met  this  requirement.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  any  deficiencies  in  any  areas  required  by  the  AACSB  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  up  these  deficiencies  before  receiving  the  Master  of  Accountancy 
degree. 

Graduate  accountancy  courses  from  which  a  student  may  select  to  complete 
the  15  hours  beyond  the  accountancy  core  requirements  are: 

522  Financial  Accounting  Theory  552  Accounting  Information  Systems 
529  Seminar  in  Financial  Accounting         II 

532  Controllership  562  Advanced  Auditing  Topics 

542  Tax  Research  and  Procedure  571  Not-For-Profit  Accounting 

543  Corporate  Taxation  590  Seminar  In  Accounting 

544  Partnership  Taxation  591  Independent  Study 

545  Estate  Planning  599  Thesis 

546  Seminar:  Selected  Tax  Topics  601  Continuing  Research 

After  students  have  completed  the  accountancy  hour  requirements,  they  will 
select  their  remaining  hours  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  advisers.  Such 
courses  will  normally  be  selected  from  other  graduate  offerings  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration.  The  full-time  student  who  qualifies  for  the  mini- 
mum program  in  terms  of  course  work  requirements  normally  may  expect  to 
complete  the  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  in  one  calendar  year  (two  semesters 
and  one  summer  session).  The  professional  nature  of  this  program  requires  that 
the  courses,  writing  requirements,  oral  communications,  special  lectures,  case 
studies,  computer  applications,  colloquia,  independent  study,  and  research  activ- 
ities be  presented  in  an  integrated  manner  which  stresses  the  program  aspects 
at  all  times.  This  requires  serious  and  extensive  personal  commitment  to  the 
program  on  the  part  of  all  candidates. 

In  order  to  meet  the  graduate  requirements  the  student  must  obtain  a  3.0 
grade  point  average  (4.0  =  A)  and  obtain  a  B  or  better  in  eighty  percent  of  all 
graduate  level  courses  taken  after  admission  to  the  M.Acc.  program. 

Areas  of  Emphasis 

A  student  who  has  an  undergraduate  degree  in  accounting  or  one  who  has  satis- 
fied the  accounting  common  body  of  knowledge  may  arrange  the  additional  15 
hours  of  graduate  courses  beyond  the  core  requirement  to  form  a  specific  area  of 
emphasis  (taxation,  information  systems,  managerial  accounting  and  control, 
auditing,  or  not-for-profit  accounting).  Emphases  are  developed  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  student's  adviser. 

3-2  Program 

A  3-2  program  within  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  and  the  School 
of  Accountancy  is  available  to  qualified  students  within  the  college,  transfer  stu- 
dents, and  students  majoring  in  areas  other  than  business.  The  program  permits 
a  student  to  devote  a  part  of  the  last  2  years  of  undergraduate  study  to  fulfilling 
the  foundation  course  requirements  for  business  and  accounting  required  for  the 
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Master  of  Accountancy  degree.  Upon  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  the  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Master  of  Accountancy  degree  program.  Students  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  program  would  thus  have  a  5  year  program  required  for  certification  in 
some  states. 

Concurrent  J.D.  and  M.Acc.  Program 

A  student  who  has  been  admitted  separately  to  the  School  of  Law  and  to  the 
M.Acc.  program  may  apply  for  permission  to  study  concurrently  for  both  the 
Juris  Doctor  and  Master  of  Accountancy  degrees.  This  permission  must  be  re- 
quested from  both  the  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Accountancy,  ordinarily 
prior  to  entry  into  the  second  year  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Law. 

During  the  first  academic  year  of  concurrent  work  on  the  two  degrees,  the  stu- 
dent enrolls  only  in  the  first-year  law  curriculum.  In  any  subsequent  academic 
term,  the  student  may  enroll  for  courses  either  in  the  School  of  Law  or  in  the 
Master  of  Accountancy  program.  A  student  registered  for  both  law  and  graduate 
courses  in  the  same  term  must  enroll  for  a  minimum  of  10  hours  in  law,  and  12 
semester  hours  in  total,  in  order  to  meet  A.B.A.  residence  requirements  and  the 
academic  requirements  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Completion  of  the  concurrent  program  requires  that  the  student  successfully 
complete  81  semester  hours  of  law  courses  and  30  semester  hours  of  courses  that 
meet  M.Acc.  requirements.  Up  to  9  semester  hours  of  the  30  may  be  School  of 
Law  courses  which  are  also  part  of  the  81  hours  required  for  the  Juris  Doctor 
degree.  School  of  Law  courses  counting  for  graduate  credit  toward  the  Master  of 
Accountancy  degree  must  be  approved  by  the  director  of  the  Master  of  Accoun- 
tancy program.  Further,  no  more  than  6  of  the  30  semester  credit  hours  may  be 
taken  in  courses  at  the  400  level  for  graduate  credit. 

Other  Graduate  Degrees  Offered  by  the  College 

The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  also  offers  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  (M.B.A.)  degree  with  specialization  in  finance,  management,  and 
marketing  and  the  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  (D.B.A.)  degree.  Informa- 
tion relative  to  these  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the  associate  dean  for  grad- 
uate programs,  College  of  Business  and  Administration. 


Administration  of  Justice 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections  enjoys  both  a 
national  and  international  reputation  for  quality  research  and  an  outstanding 
educational  program.  With  the  many  relationships  with  operating  agencies,  stu- 
dents are  afforded  unique  opportunities  to  gain  practical  experience  as  an  inte- 
grated part  of  their  academic  work. 

A  number  of  opportunities  for  financial  support  are  offered  through  the  special 
programs  and  research  projects  conducted  by  individual  faculty.  In  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  fellowships  offered,  for  which  qualified  students  are  en- 
couraged to  apply. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections  offers  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This  curriculum,  a 
multi-  disciplinary  study  of  crime,  its  causes  and  settings,  and  systematic  means 
of  reacting  to  it,  prepares  students  for  careers  in  law  enforcement,  correctional 
services  and  administration,  teaching,  criminal  justice  research  and  planning, 
and  private  security  management.  Augmenting  the  academic  program,  research 
activities  provide  opportunity  for  graduate  students  to  work  with  faculty  mem- 
bers conducting  research  related  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  design- 
ing innovative  projects  in  the  field.  Internship  placement  is  included  as  a  re- 
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quired  component  to  insure  a  blending  of  practical  experience  with  the  academic 
training  received  by  the  student. 

Admission 

Full  admission  to  the  graduate  program  requires  at  least  a  2.7  overall  under- 
graduate average  and  acceptance  by  the  faculty.  Scores  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (aptitude  portion  only)  or  the  Millers  Analogies  Test  are  also  re- 
quired. The  Test  of  Written  English  will  be  required  as  a  component  of  the  regu- 
lar TOEFL  exam. 

Students  who  do  not  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  administration  of  jus- 
tice should  have  a  minimum  of  12  units  in  sociology,  psychology,  political 
science,  or  other  social  sciences.  In  cases  where  these  criteria  are  lacking,  addi- 
tional selected  undergraduate  courses  may  be  required  for  acceptance  in  this 
program. 

An  introductory  statistics  course  which  covers  at  least  analysis  of  variance 
and  least  squares  estimation  is  required  of  all  incoming  graduate  students.  This 
requirement  can  be  satisfied  in  2  ways:  a)  approval  by  the  graduate  affairs  com- 
mittee of  a  course  previously  taken  by  the  student;  or  b)  successful  completion  of 
an  approved  statistics  course  during  the  student's  graduate  course  work. 

Requirements 

Required  Core  Courses.  All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  the 
administration  of  justice  are  required  to  fulfill  15  hours  of  core  courses.  These 
consist  of  2  didactic  courses: 

AJ  500-3  Foundations  of  Criminal  Justice 

AJ  516-3  Scope  and  Methods  of  Criminal  Justice  Inquiry 

In  addition  the  student  must  take  one  research  related  course  which  provides 
skills  that  contribute  to  the  generation  of  knowledge  and  more  thorough  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  information  within  the  student's  selected  curricular  emphasis. 
Appropriate  courses  should  include  quantitative  methods  such  as  AJ  517,  Semi- 
nar in  Advanced  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Criminal  Justice  Research;  ED 
PSYC  507  or  POLS  503;  as  well  as  courses  in  such  areas  as  accounting,  legal  re- 
search, or  computer  science.  The  course  to  meet  this  requirement  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  graduate  adviser.  The  statistics  requirement  for  incom- 
ing graduate  students  will  not  satisfy  this  requirement. 

Two  of  the  following  3  courses  are  also  required. 

AJ  504-3  Criminological  Theory 

AJ  562-3  Fundamental  Legal  Concepts  in  the  Administration  of  Justice 

AJ  584-3  Administration  and  Management  in  Criminal  Justice 

Curricular  Emphases 

An  area  of  emphasis  will  be  composed  of  12  credit  hours  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quired core  courses,  of  which  6  are  required  to  be  selected  from  among  adminis- 
tration of  justice  offerings  (except  for  the  security  administration  emphasis). 
Certain  Curricular  Emphases  are  required.  They  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
the  following: 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  AJ  473-4,  474-3,  578-3;  REHB  452-3;  SOC  562-4;  and 
other  courses  approved  the  student's  graduate  adviser. 

Law  Enforcement.  AJ  403-3  to  6,  587-3,  and  other  courses  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent's graduate  adviser. 

Security  Administration.  AJ  450-3;  BA  410-3,  440-3,  510-3,  543-3,  450-3;  POLS 
436-3,  444-3;  IT  465-4;  and  other  courses  approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 
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Criminal  Justice  Counseling.  AJ  402-3,  472-3,  571-3,  578-3;  PSYCH  414-4,  421- 
3,  431-3,  440-3;  REHB  406-3;  and  other  courses  approved  by  the  student's 
graduate  adviser. 

Correctional  Administration.  AJ  485-3,  472-3,  588a-3;  POLS  436-3,  441-3,  443-3, 
542-3,  543-3,  544-3,  545-3;  REHB  570-3,  573-2  to  3,  579-3;  SOC  475-4,  539-4;  and 
other  courses  approved  by  the  student's  graduate  adviser. 

Research  in  Criminal  Justice.  AJ  517-3,  580-3,  588b-3,  and  other  courses  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  student's  area  of  research  and  approved  by  the  student's  gradu- 
ate adviser. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  thus  broadly  conceived  so  the  student  can  seek 
an  individualized  emphasis  appropriate  either  to  continued  graduate  studies  or 
a  particular  field  of  work. 

Supervised  Field  Work.   Supervised  field  work  (internship)  is  required  for  all  ar- 
eas of  emphasis.  Students  may  take  a  total  of  12  hours  internship;  however,  only 
6  hours  may  be  counted  toward  the  credit  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree. 
AJ  595A-3  to  6  Supervised  Field  Work  (internship)  graded  S/U 
AJ  595B-3  to  6  Supervised  Field  Work  (internship)  letter  graded 

Students  may  successfully  complete  their  graduate  degree  by  pursuing  either 
a  thesis  or  non-thesis  option. 

Thesis  Option 

Students  choosing  the  thesis  option  may  take  a  total  of  6  thesis  credit  hours  (AJ 
599-1  to  6);  however,  only  3  hours  are  counted  towards  the  36  credit  hours  re- 
quired for  the  master's  degree  in  this  option.  An  oral  defense  of  the  student's 
thesis  is  required  in  this  option. 

Non-Thesis  Option 

Students  choosing  the  non-thesis  option  may  take  a  total  of  6  individual  research 
credit  hours  (AJ  591-1  to  6);  however,  only  3  hours  are  counted  towards  the 
degree  requirements.  Students  in  this  option  are  also  required  to  take  an 
additional  3  hours  in  their  curriculum  emphasis,  making  a  total  of  15  hours  of 
electives.  Thus,  39  total  credit  hours  are  required  in  this  option.  Students  pursu- 
ing this  option  are  required  to  publicly  defend  their  internship  report  and  com- 
plete a  written  examination  in  lieu  of  an  oral  defense  of  their  thesis. 

Application  forms  for  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  must  be  separately  submitted.  Upon  request  to  the  depart- 
ment, application  forms  from  the  Graduate  School  and  the  department  will  be 
sent.  Acceptance  in  the  program  is  contingent  on  the  final  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  graduate  affairs  committee  after  admission  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  graduate  program,  as  well  as  information  on 
graduate  assistantships  and  fellowships,  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Graduate 
Secretary,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 


Agribusiness  Economics 


The  Department  of  Agribusiness  Economics  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  agribusiness  economics. 

Students  interested  in  agricultural  economics  at  the  doctoral  level  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  economics. 
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Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Graduate  School.  For  entering  graduate  students  to  be  acceptable  on  an  un- 
conditional basis  in  the  agribusiness  economics  Master  of  Science  degree  pro- 
gram, a  minimal  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  2.7  is  required.  Students 
may  be  accepted  on  a  conditional  basis  if  the  GPA  is  below  2.7. 

Inquiries  for  financial  assistance  and  additional  information  would  be  directed 
to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Agribusiness  Economics,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Concentration 

Emphasis  may  be  attained  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  agri- 
cultural prices,  agricultural  policy,  resource  economics,  and  agribusiness  man- 
agement and  finance. 

Undergraduate  competence  in  economics  and  agricultural  economics  must  be 
demonstrated.  Students  with  an  insufficient  background  in  economics  or  agricul- 
tural economics  may  be  admitted  if  remedial  courses  are  taken. 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  including  a  thesis,  is  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  major  in  agribusiness  economics  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  agribusiness  economics.  At  least  15  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level. 

Thirteen  hours  of  agribusiness  economics  courses  are  required.  This  includes 
ABE  500a,  500b,  551,  552,  and  581.  In  addition,  the  student's  program  is  ori- 
ented toward  either  economics  or  business.  The  emphasis  in  economics  is  accom- 
plished by  completing  six  hours  of  graduate  level  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Economics.  The  emphasis  in  business  is  accomplished  by  completing  six  hours  of 
graduate  level  courses  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration.  Such  work 
completed  as  part  of  an  undergraduate  degree  may  be  accepted  in  meeting  the 
economics  or  business  program  requirements.  This  enables  students  with  strong 
backgrounds  in  economics  or  business  to  take  additional  agribusiness  economics 
courses  or  courses  in  their  area  of  interest  to  meet  the  30  hour  M.S.  degree  re- 
quirement. Students  are  required  to  take  3-6  hours  of  thesis. 

Agricultural  Services  Concentration 

The  agricultural  services  concentration  is  designed  to  permit  students  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  extension  workers,  as  soil  conservation  employees,  in 
mechanization  related  industries,  agricultural  environmental  service,  etc.,  to  ex- 
pand their  educational  experiences  in  light  of  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment goals  and  opportunities. 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  including  a  thesis,  is  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  major  in  agribusiness  economics  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  agricultural  services.  At  least  15  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level.  Fifteen 
hours  must  be  agricultural  courses.  Students  are  required  to  take  3-6  hours  of 
thesis. 


Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  offers  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  majoring  in  agricultural  education 
and  mechanization  with  concentrations  in  agricultural  education,  agricultural 
mechanization,  and  agricultural  information. 

Students  interested  in  agricultural  education  at  the  doctoral  level  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  in  education. 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Graduate  School.  For  entering  graduate  students  to  be  acceptable  on  an  un- 
conditional basis  in  the  agricultural  education  and  mechanization  concentrations 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program,  a  minimal  undergraduate  grade  point 
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average  of  2.7  is  required.  Students  may  be  accepted  on  a  conditional  basis  if  the 
GPA  is  below  2.7. 

Inquiries  for  financial  assistance  and  additional  information  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechaniza- 
tion, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Agricultural  Education  Concentration 

The  concentration  in  agricultural  education  is  designed  for  instructors  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  for  students  preparing  for  employment  at  junior  colleges,  and  for 
those  desiring  to  continue  their  education  by  obtaining  a  Ph.D.  degree. 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  including  thesis  or  research  hours 
is  required  for  the  M.S.  degree  major  in  agricultural  education  and  mechaniza- 
tion with  a  concentration  in  agricultural  education.  At  least  15  hours  must  be  at 
the  500  level. 

A  minimum  of  15  hours  is  required  in  agriculture  (including  agricultural  edu- 
cation), six  hours  of  research  methods  or  statistics,  and  six  hours  in  education  or 
community  development.  M.S.  students  usually  take  4-6  hours  of  research  or 
thesis,  and  complete  the  additional  hours  by  taking  courses  in  education  or  agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Concentration 

The  concentration  in  agricultural  mechanization  is  designed  to  permit  students 
interested  in  agricultural  mechanization  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  power  and  machinery  operation  and  field  testing, 
(b)  product  handling,  processing,  and  storage,  (c)  farm  equipment  sales,  service, 
and  product  education,  (d)  machinery  selection  and  efficient  utilization  in  the 
farming  operation,  (e)  agricultural  structures — sales  and  construction  supervi- 
sion, (f)  agricultural  electricity — service  and  consumer  advisement,  (g)  conserva- 
tion of  soil  and  water.  Each  of  these  areas  offers  application  in  agricultural  envi- 
ronmental studies. 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  including  thesis  or  research  hours 
is  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  mechanization  with  a  concentration  in  agricultural  mechanization.  At 
least  15  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level. 

Agricultural  Information  Concentration 

The  agricultural  information  concentration  is  designed  to  provide  graduate 
training  for  extension  agents,  agricultural  communication  professionals,  prod- 
uct-education specialists,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  agricultural  informa- 
tion processing  and  transfer  to  a  variety  of  non-student  clientele. 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit,  including  thesis  or  research  hours, 
is  required  for  an  M.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  agricultural  education  and  mecha- 
nization with  a  concentration  in  agricultural  information.  At  least  15  hours  must 
be  at  the  500  level.  Fifteen  hours  must  be  agricultural  courses.  Students  usually 
take  4-6  hours  of  research  or  thesis  and  complete  the  additional  hours  by  taking 
courses  in  their  concentration. 


Animal  Science 

The  Department  of  Animal  Science,  Food  and  Nutrition  offers  programs  of  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  animal  science.  Pro- 
grams may  be  designed  in  the  various  disciplines  of  breeding,  nutrition,  repro- 
duction, physiology,  growth  and  development  or  production,  with  emphasis  on 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  sheep,  or  swine.  Supporting  courses  may 
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be  selected  in  applied  science,  chemistry,  microbiology,  physiology,  zoology,  be- 
havioral science,  agriculture,  etc. 

Admission  to  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Science, 
Food  and  Nutrition  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  Application  and  refer- 
ence forms  will  be  provided  upon  request  from  the  department.  Applicants  must 
have  the  registrar  of  each  college  previously  attended  send  official  transcripts  di- 
rectly to  the  Graduate  School. 

Requirements 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  may  be  fulfilled  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit,  with  a  minimum  of  15  hours 
in  animal  science.  A  maximum  of  two  animal  production  related  courses  (409, 
419,  420,  430,  455,  465,  480,  485)  may  be  counted  for  graduate  credit.  At  least  8 
hours  of  graduate  credit  must  be  earned  outside  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Min- 
imal requirements  for  students  entering  the  master's  degree  program  are:  (a) 
meet  animal  science  undergraduate  requirements;  (b)  minimal  GPA  of  2.7  (A  = 
4.0);  (c)  CHEM  344  and  345  or  organic  chemistry  equivalent. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  undergraduate  requirements  may  correct  these 
deficiencies  while  an  unclassified  student  or  with  the  consent  of  the  department 
during  graduate  study.  Students  entering  the  animal  science  graduate  program 
with  a  GPA  below  2.70  are  accepted  on  a  conditional  basis  and  must  enroll  in  8 
hours  of  structured  courses  at  the  400-500  level  during  their  first  semester  and 
make  a  3.0  GPA  or  be  dropped  from  the  program. 

Each  student,  whether  in  the  thesis  or  non-thesis  option,  will  have  an  advisory 
committee  of  at  least  four  members  including  the  departmental  chair  and  at 
least  one  other  member  of  the  department.  Each  master's  degree  candidate  must 
pass  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  covering  all  graduate  work  including  the 
thesis  or  research  paper. 

Students  interested  in  animal  science  at  the  doctoral  level  can  be  admitted  to 
a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  physiology.  The  program,  in 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  is  adequately  flexible  to  allow  students  to  empha- 
size such  areas  as  behavioral  science,  endocrinology,  metabolism,  microbiology, 
physiological  genetics,  or  reproductive  physiology.  For  admission  requirements 
and  program  description  the  student  should  consult  the  physiology  section  in  the 
Graduate  Catalog. 

Information  concerning  admission  policies,  requisites  for  graduation,  and 
availability  of  financial  assistance  for  graduate  study  in  animal  science  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Animal  Science,  Food  and  Nutrition,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 


Anthropology 


The  Department  of  Anthropology  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Within  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
program,  the  department  offers  a  concentration  in  conservation  archaeology. 
Provided  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  and  meets  its 
requirements,  acceptance  and  continuation  in  the  graduate  program  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  is  to  produce  students  with 
broad  backgrounds  in  the  major  sub-fields  of  anthropology  and  expertise  in  par- 
ticular specialty  areas.  Within  this  philosophy,  and  subject  to  the  requirements 
discussed  below,  the  department  offers  a  flexible  program  which  will  serve  stu- 
dents with  diverse  needs  and  goals. 
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Admission 

The  applicant  to  the  anthropology  program  must  send  a  completed  application 
for  admission  to  graduate  study  and  certified  copies  of  all  transcripts  directly  to 
the  department,  and  must  meet  all  Graduate  School  requirements  for  entry.  A 
TOEFL  score  of  600  or  higher  is  required  of  all  foreign  students,  except  those 
from  English-speaking  countries.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must  send  a 
completed  personal  data  sheet  and  a  statement  of  academic  and  professional 
goals,  and  arrange  for  three  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  sent  to  the  director 
of  graduate  studies  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology.  Applicants  interested  in 
financial  aid  must  also  submit  an  application  for  graduate  assistantships  and 
fellowships.  All  necessary  forms  will  be  provided  to  applicants  by  the 
department.  No  special  program  of  previous  work  is  required.  Applicants  with 
academic  degrees  in  fields  other  than  anthropology  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Master's  Degree  Program 

In  addition  to  the  master's  degree  requirements  specified  in  the  Graduate  Cata- 
log, the  following  departmental  requirements  apply  to  all  M.A.  degree  candi- 
dates: (1)  Each  student  must  complete  the  5  core  courses,  ANTH  400A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  409,  with  an  average  grade  of  B  or  higher,  no  more  than  one  C,  and  no  grade 
lower  than  C.  These  courses  should  be  taken  by  new  M.A.  students  within  the 
first  2  terms,  and  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  term.  Once  the  5 
core  courses  have  been  satisfactorily  completed,  performance  in  them  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  overall  academic  record  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  departmental  decision  on  retaining  a  student  in  the  M.A.  degree  program.  (2) 
Each  student  must  complete  1  or  more  regular  graduate-level  courses  or  semi- 
nars in  each  of  3  subdisciplines  of  the  student's  choice  (from  among  archaeologi- 
cal, linguistic,  physical,  sociocultural  anthropology).  (3)  A  further  6  hours  of 
course  work  will  be  assigned  by  the  student's  committee  after  consultation  with 
the  student.  These  6  hours  may  include  up  to  4  hours  of  graduate  credit  to  meet 
tool  requirements,  and  may  not  include  more  than  3  hours  of  independent  study 
or  thesis.  No  more  than  3  hours  of  credit  in  ANTH  501,  590,  and  599  (thesis) 
may  be  applied  toward  the  Graduate  School  requirements  of  30  hours  of  gradu- 
ate course  credit  and  15  hours  of  500-level  credit.  (4)  Each  student  must  demon- 
strate a  reading  competence  in  a  relevant  language  foreign  to  the  student  (in  the 
case  of  conservation  archaeology  specialists,  this  requirement  is  modified;  see  be- 
low). 

Students  entering  the  program  may  petition  to  have  previously  taken  courses 
accepted  for  credit  as  equivalent  to  core  courses  in  cases  where  the  equivalence 
can  be  documented. 

M.A.  Degree  Committee,  Thesis,  Research  Paper.  Each  student  in  the  M.A.  de- 
gree program  will  consult  with  the  director  of  graduate  studies  and  relevant  fac- 
ulty members  to  select  a  three-person  faculty  committee,  which  will  assume  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  the  student's  advisement.  At  least  2  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, including  the  chair,  must  be  from  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  and 
the  third  member  may  be  selected  from  outside  the  department.  At  least  the 
chair  should  be  chosen  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  entire  committee  by 
the  end  of  the  third  term. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  M.A.  degree  committee,  the  student  will  complete  a 
thesis  and  register  for  at  least  three  hours  of  Anthropology  599  while  doing  so.  A 
student  may  submit  a  published  paper,  or  one  accepted  for  publication  in  an  ap- 
proved professional  journal,  instead  of  a  thesis,  or  may  be  authorized  by  the  de- 
partment to  substitute  a  research  paper  for  the  thesis.  Passing  of  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  on  the  student's  entire  program  is  a  Graduate  School  require- 
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ment.  One  properly  bound  copy  of  the  thesis,  research  paper,  or  article  must  be 
deposited  with  the  department  before  the  degree  is  granted. 

CONSERVATION  ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  M.A.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  conservation  archaeology  is  designed  to 
meet  the  need  for  anthropologically  trained  archaeologists  in  the  administration 
and  direction  of  practical  programs  in  conservation  archaeology. 

Requirements  for  this  concentration  are  identical  to  those  for  any  M.A.  degree 
in  anthropology,  with  the  following  exceptions.  (1)  Students  need  not  take  the 
linguistics  core  course.  (2)  Statistics  may  be  substituted  for  the  foreign  language 
requirement.  However,  any  student  entering  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  after  ob- 
taining an  M.A.  degree  with  this  concentration  must  complete  the  linguistics 
core  requirement  and  meet  the  foreign  language  requirement.  (3)  In  conjunction 
with  the  course  and  distribution  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree,  conservation 
archaeology  students  are  responsible  for  ANTH  406,  430A,  576,  and  6  hours  of 
590. 

In  addition  to  regular  courses  and  seminars,  the  student  is  expected  to  engage 
in  field  and  laboratory  work.  Archaeologists  in  the  department  and  the  Center 
for  Archaeological  Investigations  involve  conservation  archaeology  students  in 
their  contracts  with  private  corporations  and  federal,  state,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

Additional  information  on  the  organization  and  requirements  of  the  conserva- 
tion archaeology  concentration  may  be  obtained  from  the  coordinator  for  conser- 
vation archaeology,  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  Program 

Applicants  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  the 
master's  degree  and  apply  directly  to  the  Graduate  School  for  admission  as  a 
doctoral  student.  Three  letters  in  support  of  the  application  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology.  Students 
must  also  supply  a  statement  of  goals  for  their  programs  and  subsequent  pro- 
fessional careers.  The  department  will  offer  an  accelerated  entry  option  to  stu- 
dents who  have  been  admitted  at  M.A.  level  and  who  are  judged  by  the  faculty  of 
the  department  to  be  prepared  to  begin  research  at  the  doctoral  level.  Such  stu- 
dents must  complete  at  least  one  term  in  the  M.A.  degree  program  before  being 
admitted  at  Ph.D.  level,  and  must  then  meet  all  retention  and  exit  requirements 
for  the  regular  doctoral  option.  The  student  need  not  submit  the  application  ma- 
terials required  of  regular  applicants  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  as  outlined 
above. 

No  later  than  the  spring  semester  of  the  first  year  after  being  admitted  to  the 
Ph.D.  degree  program,  students  are  given  a  written  preliminary  examination 
over  their  choice  of  3  of  the  4  major  sub-fields  of  anthropology.  Students  who  fail 
the  examination  will  be  dropped  from  the  program.  Students  who  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examination  or  who  are  exempted  from  it  will  form  a  faculty  committee 
in  consultation  with  the  director  of  graduate  studies  and  relevant  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  committee  must  include  at  least  5  members  of  the  graduate  fac- 
ulty, at  least  3  of  whom  (including  the  chair)  must  be  from  within  the  depart- 
ment, and  at  least  1  from  outside:  the  normal  case  will  be  4  from  within  and  1 
additional. 

The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  include  the  following.  (1)  Additional 
course  work  in  anthropology  and  other  fields  within  the  student's  interests.  Of 
the  24  hours  of  credit  required  to  establish  residency,  9  must  be  in  500-level  an- 
thropology courses  other  than  501,  585,  and  597.  The  Ph.D.  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  help  formulate  a  study  program  that  will  usually  involve  at  least  one 
additional  academic  year  of  full-time  course  work  beyond  the  M.A.  degree.  (2) 
Research  tool  requirements.  These  vary  and  will  be  determined  between  the 
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student  and  the  committee,  subject  to  approval  of  the  chair  of  the  department.  In 
all  cases  a  certified  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  will  be 
required  and  at  least  one  other  tool.  Other  possible  tools  could  include,  for  ex- 
ample, computer  science,  statistics,  a  second  foreign  language,  or  a  combination 
of  these  or  others.  (3)  Administration  by  the  committee  of  a  three-hour  special 
oral  examination  covering  topical  and  geographical  specialties.  The  student  may 
not  take  the  examination  until  2  years  of  full-time  graduate  work  have  been 
completed,  except  by  authorization  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
student  is  encouraged  to  take  this  examination  by  the  end  of  three  years  of  full- 
time  Ph.D.  level  work.  In  evaluating  the  examination,  the  committee  may  pass 
the  student,  fail  the  student  but  allow  retaking  of  the  examination  at  a  later 
time  (as  either  an  oral  or  written  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commit- 
tee) or  fail  the  student  and  recommend  dismissal  from  the  program.  If  a  student 
fails  the  examination  and  the  committee  allows  reexamination,  it  must  occur 
within  one  year  of  the  first  examination  and  only  one  retake  is  allowed.  (4)  For- 
mal experience  in  teaching. 

Ph.D.  Candidacy.  After  completion  of  the  above  requirements,  the  department 
will  recommend  a  student  to  the  Graduate  School  for  candidacy.  The  candidate 
will  design  dissertation  research  in  consultation  with  the  committee  and  will  un- 
dertake the  research  necessary  to  acquire  the  materials  for  the  dissertation. 
Candidates  must  register  for  24  hours  of  credit  under  ANTH  600. 

When  a  final  draft  of  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Ph.D.  commit- 
tee, an  oral  defense  of  the  dissertation  and  all  supporting  work  will  be  held  in 
accordance  with  Graduate  School  requirements.  After  a  successful  dissertation 
defense  and  completion  of  final  revisions  of  the  text,  the  student  must  submit 
two  copies  of  the  dissertation  to  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with  its 
guidelines,  and  a  properly  bound  copy  to  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Art 

In  all  of  its  graduate  studio  programs,  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  strives  to 
maintain  a  vital,  creative  ambience  in  which  emerging  artists  with  strong  moti- 
vation may  develop,  through  intensive  studio  practice  and  appropriate  scholarly 
support,  a  clear,  mature,  and  professional  focus  to  their  creative  life.  The  core  of 
any  program  is  the  in-depth  studio  practice  of  individual  studio  disciplines  and 
frequent,  sustained  contact  with  working  professional  faculty  and  fellow  stu- 
dents. This  work  is  supported  and  extended  through  formal  studio  course  work, 
studies  in  the  history  of  art,  and  through  access  to  the  many  resources  and  op- 
portunities apparent  in  a  large  multi-purpose  university. 

M.F.A.  Degree  Program  Description 

The  School  of  Art  and  Design  offers  graduate  studies  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  art  and  offers  studies  supporting  a  teaching 
specialty  in  art  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in 
secondary  education.  The  student  is  expected  to  select  an  area  of  emphasis 
(studio  or  art  education),  and  a  program  will  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the 
major  professor  in  that  area. 

Admission 

An  undergraduate  degree  in  art  or  art  education,  or  the  equivalent  in  course 
work  or  experience  if  the  undergraduate  degree  is  in  another  discipline,  is  re- 
quired for  admission  into  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  program.  The  student 
must  also  submit  transcripts  of  all  previous  undergraduate  work,  present  slides 
or  a  portfolio  of  creative  work,  and  may  submit  letters  of  recommendation. 
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In  most  cases  an  undergraduate  degree  in  art  education  is  required  for  admis- 
sion into  the  program  constituting  a  teaching  specialty  in  art  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  majoring  in  secondary  education.  Any  exception  to 
these  requirements  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  in  the  studio  or  art  educa- 
tion fields  and  by  the  director  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design. 

M.F.A.  Degree 

A  minimum  of  60  semester  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  with  a  major  in  art.  All  hours  that  are  to  count  toward  graduation  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  in  the  studio  area  of  emphasis. 
Students  may  emphasize  the  following  areas  in  studio:  drawing,  painting, 
printmaking,  sculpture/foundry,  ceramics/glass,  metalsmithing/blacksmithing, 
and  fibers/weaving.  The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  a  60-semester-hour 
program  is  usually  5-6  semesters  or  3  academic  years.  Most  graduate  students 
are  in  residence  for  at  least  4  semesters.  Programs  of  residency  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser.  Required  hours  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 26  hours  in  the  primary  studio  emphasis,  12  hours  in  art  history  or  related 
subjects,  6  hours  in  thesis  or  terminal  project  work,  and  16  hours  of  elective 
study  of  which  9  hours  must  be  in  studio  disciplines.  The  remaining  hours  may 
be  elected  from  any  area  within  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  or  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  large. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  course  work,  all  candidates  for  the  M.F.A.  de- 
gree must,  during  the  last  semester  of  academic  work,  present  a  graduate  exhi- 
bition, present  a  terminal  project  or  a  written  thesis,  and  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion. The  terminal  project  is  a  creative  activity  presented  in  lieu  of  the  written 
thesis,  and  in  practice,  the  graduate  exhibition  is  considered  to  satisfy  the  ter- 
minal project  requirement. 

Graduate  education  in  the  studio  areas  of  emphasis  is  expensive,  and  because 
of  the  individual  nature  of  creative  work,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  predict  the 
exact  cost  for  each  student.  The  School  of  Art  and  Design  provides  the  faculty, 
and  the  studio  and  shop  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  the  programs  offered,  but 
all  other  costs,  especially  materials,  that  are  considered  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  graduate  program  are  borne  by  the  student. 

Art  as  a  Teaching  Specialty 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  secondary  education 
with  a  teaching  emphasis  in  art  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit.  Two  art  education  program  options  are  available:  (1)  the  re- 
search option  for  those  interested  in  research,  supervision,  or  eventual  doctoral 
studies,  and  (2)  the  teacher-studio  option  for  improving  teaching  and  studio 
skills. 

The  research  option  requires  13  hours  in  education,  11  hours  in  art  education, 
3  hours  of  thesis  (or  research  paper)  with  the  remaining  hours  for  art  electives. 
The  teacher-studio  option  requires  13  hours  in  education,  6  hours  in  art  educa- 
tion, 3  hours  for  thesis  (or  research  paper)  with  the  remaining  hours  for  art  elec- 
tives. All  hours  that  are  counted  toward  graduation  and  election  of  either  a  the- 
sis project  or  a  research  paper  must  have  the  approval  of  the  art  education  grad- 
uate adviser. 


Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy 

(See  Rehabilitation  Institute  for  program  description.) 
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Biological  Sciences 


A  student  may  pursue  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree majoring  in  biological  sciences. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  a  natural  science  department. 

2.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Approval  of  the  director,  graduate  program  in  biological  sciences. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  Major  in  Biological 
Sciences 

The  student  must  complete  40  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Special  courses  required  of  any  student  are  to  be  determined  by  consul- 
tation between  the  student  and  the  program  committee,  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

1.  No  more  than  24  hours  of  credit  in  any  one  department  may  be  used  for  the 
degree. 

2.  No  minor  is  required. 

3.  Have  at  least  15  hours  of  credit  in  500  level  courses.  These  may  not  include 
more  than  3  hours  for  special  problems,  3  hours  for  seminars,  and  2  hours 
for  readings. 

4.  Complete  at  least  one  400-  or  500-level  laboratory  course  in  3  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  biological  sciences. 

5.  Submit  a  research  paper. 

6.  Attend,  for  credit,  at  least  1  semester  of  seminar  in  3  of  the  departments  of 
the  biological  sciences. 

Advisement 

Guidance  of  students  shall  be  by  a  program  committee  of  3  members,  1  from 
each  of  the  biological  science  programs  involved,  or  other  departments  at  the 
discretion  of  the  program  committee.  The  program  director  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
officio  member. 

Graduate  work  may  be  taken  in  the  Departments  of  Microbiology,  Physiology, 
Plant  Biology,  and  Zoology  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Science  degree  major  in  bio- 
logical sciences  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from:  Director  of  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  Biological  Sciences,  Life  Science  II,  Room  148,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 


Business  Administration 

The  graduate  faculty,  consisting  of  members  of  the  School  of  Accountancy  and 
the  Departments  of  Finance,  Management,  and  Marketing,  offers  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree,  the  Master  of  Accoun- 
tancy degree,  and  the  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  degree. 

To  support  the  graduate  programs,  the  College  of  Business  and  Administra- 
tion has  a  modern  computer  laboratory  equipped  with  microcomputers  and  ter- 
minals for  mainframe  access.  That  laboratory  is  staffed  with  graduate  assistants 
and  has  up-to-date  spreadsheet  and  dBase  software.  In  addition,  the  Computing 
Affairs  Division  on-campus  maintains  2  additional  laboratories  which  also  con- 
tain microcomputers,  terminals  for  mainframe  access,  and  up-to-date-software. 
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Master  of  Business  Administration 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  Master  of  Business  and  Administration  (M.BA.)  de- 
gree program  are  first,  the  development  of  professional  managers  and  executives 
to  serve  the  needs  of  business,  government,  and  other  organizations  and  second, 
the  preparation  of  students  interested  in  doctoral  study.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  develop  the  individual's  ability  to  comprehend  internal  and  external 
social,  legal,  political,  and  economic  forces  as  they  affect  the  decision-making 
process  within  the  organization. 
The  curriculum  enhances  the  student's  professional  and  academic  growth  by: 

1.  Developing  critical  thinking  skills  through  in-depth  analysis  of  business 
problems. 

2.  Strengthening  communication  skills  through  class  discussions,  written  as- 
signments, and  oral  presentations. 

3.  Increasing  organizational  and  leadership  skills  through  team  projects. 

4.  Broadening  comprehension  of  the  dynamics  of  the  business  environment 
through  emphasis  on  the  role  of  environmental  variables  affecting  organi- 
zational performance. 

5.  Emphasizing  the  global  nature  of  today's  business  environment  and  its  im- 
pact on  decision  making. 

6.  Enhancing  decision  making  skills  in  complex  environments  through  the 
use  of  quantitative  techniques,  computer  simulations,  database  manage- 
ment, and  business  games. 

7.  Bridging  the  gap  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  business 
through  case  analysis  and  projects  with  local  businesses. 

8.  Providing  professional  development  and  networking  opportunities  through 
business-to-student  seminars  and  speaker  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Graduate  Business  Association. 

The  program  has  been  structured  with  flexibility  so  as  to  serve  both  holders  of 
baccalaureate  degrees  in  business  administration  and  those  who  hold  degrees  in 
other  disciplines.  The  M.B.A.  program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB). 

Admission  Requirements 

Prospective  degree  candidates  are  expected  to  demonstrate  a  readiness  for  grad- 
uate study  and  an  aptitude  for  successful  performance  in  graduate  level  work  in 
business  administration.  Admission  to  the  program  is  based  on  the  applicant's 
undergraduate  record,  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Management  Ad- 
mission Test,  and  other  evidence  pertaining  to  ability  to  perform  well  in  gradu- 
ate work  in  business  administration.  Special  circumstances  and  work  experience 
may  be  considered  if  presented.  More  specifically,  the  applicant  must: 

1.  Meet  all  admission  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Graduate  School.  These 
requirements  are  outlined  elsewhere  in  the  catalog. 

2.  Complete  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  and  have  the  results 
of  the  test  mailed  directly  to  graduate  programs,  College  of  Business  and 
Administration. 

Information  regarding  this  test  is  available  by  writing  to:  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test,  Educational  Testing  Service,  PO  Box  6103,  Princeton,  NJ 
08541-6103  USA. 

To  apply,  one  needs  to  complete  and  submit  a  Graduate  School  application  and 
an  M.B.A.  Program  application.  Application  materials  may  be  obtained  from: 
Graduate  Programs,  College  of  Business  and  Administration,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901,  (618)  453-3030. 

A  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $15.00  must  be  submitted  with  any  appli- 
cation to  the  M.B.A.  or  D.B.A.  program.  Attach  your  check  or  money  order,  pay- 
able to  Southern  Illinois  University,  to  the  top  of  the  application  form.  Do  not 
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send  cash.  Only  checks  or  money  orders  payable  in  U.S.  funds  cleared  through  a 
United  States  bank  will  be  accepted. 

Application  Deadlines 

Fall  Spring  Summer 

Assistant  Applicants March  15         September  15       February  15 

Fellowship  Applicants Nov.  15  of  previous  year  (fall  awards  only) 

Other  U.S.  Applicants June  15  November  15        April  15 

Other  International  Applicants  ....  April  15  September  15       February  15 

Degree  Requirements 

A  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  course  work  is  required.  Students  must  earn 
a  3.0  grade  point  average  (4.0  =  A)  and  a  B  or  better  in  eighty  percent  of  all 
graduate  level  course  work  beyond  the  foundation.  Candidates  who  receive  per- 
mission to  write  a  thesis  must  complete  a  minimum  of  27  semester  hours  of 
course  work  plus  an  acceptable  thesis,  for  which  6  semester  hours  of  credit  are 
assigned. 

Students  who  enter  the  M.B.A.  degree  program  without  the  necessary  founda- 
tion courses  in  the  common  body  of  knowledge  of  business  and  administration  as 
specified  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  must  com- 
plete them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  These  students  may  be  required  to  complete 
up  to  29  semester  hours  of  acceptable  course  work  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  In 
addition,  students  must  satisfy  a  computer  ability  requirement  for  spreadsheet 
programs. 

For  courses  previously  taken  to  be  evaluated  as  possible  equivalents  to  M.B.A. 
foundation  courses  at  SIUC,  one  needs  to  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in 
each  and  supply  the  M.B.A.  academic  adviser  with  the  course  syllabus  for  each 
course  to  be  evaluated.  Where  syllabi  are  not  available,  a  course  catalog,  or  cata- 
logs as  appropriate,  for  the  years  the  courses  were  completed  may  be  presented. 
Transcripts  may  not  be  substituted  for  syllabi/catalog  descriptions.  This  support- 
ing documentation  needs  to  be  provided  to  the  M.B.A.  academic  adviser  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  one's  first  M.B.A.  advisement  appointment  and  subse- 
quent registration. 

The  M.B.A.  degree  program  course  work  to  be  taken  beyond  the  foundation 
courses  is  determined  on  an  individual  basis  in  conference  with  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram academic  adviser.  All  core  and  elective  requirements  must  be  met.  For  up- 
to-date  information  regarding  the  core  and  elective  courses  of  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram, contact:  Graduate  Programs,  COBA,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Students  may  choose  to  take  all  of  their  electives  in  a  particular  area  such  as 
accounting,  finance,  management,  or  marketing  in  fulfilling  their  electives,  or, 
alternatively,  take  electives  across  two  or  more  areas.  Students  may  request  ap- 
proval to  take  one  or  more  substantive  electives  outside  of  business  which  would 
provide  training  unavailable  through  business  courses  and  would  facilitate  the 
student  meeting  career  goals. 

Transfer  Credit 

Within  limits  imposed  by  the  policies  of  the  Graduate  School,  an  incoming  stu- 
dent may  receive  transfer  credit  for  up  to  6  semester  hours  of  equivalent  course 
work  if  the  courses  were  taken  at  an  AACSB  accredited  graduate  school. 

A  graduate  student  who  has  6  hours  or  less  of  course  work  remaining  in  their 
program  may  petition  the  master's  programs  committee  for  permission  to  com- 
plete up  to  6  hours  of  equivalent  course  work  at  another  AACSB  accredited 
graduate  school.  The  determination  of  equivalency  is  to  be  made  by  the  director 
of  the  master  of  business  administration  program. 
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Course  work  from  other  than  AACSB  accredited  graduate  schools  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  master's  programs  committee. 

Academic  Retention 

In  addition  to  the  retention  policies  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  who  has 
three  outstanding  recorded  grades  of  Inc  or  Def  remaining  on  the  grade  record  at 
the  end  of  any  semester  or  session,  for  any  reason,  will  be  deemed  to  be  not  mak- 
ing normal  progress  and  will  be  placed  on  probationary  status.  If  the  student 
has  3  outstanding  grades  of  Inc  or  Def  remaining  on  record  at  the  end  of  the  next 
semester  or  session,  the  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  program.  The  defini- 
tions of  Inc  and  Def  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

A  student  who  is  to  receive  a  grade  of  Inc  in  a  course  is  to  meet  with  the  in- 
structor to  work  out  a  time  and  conditions  for  completion  of  the  course  within 
policy  guidelines.  Typically,  a  Notification  of  Incomplete  Grade  Agreement  form 
is  completed  and  the  student  is  provided  with  a  copy. 

M.B.A./J.D.  Concurrent  Degree  Program 

The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  (COBA)  and  the  School  of  Law,  to- 
gether, offer  the  M.B.A./J.D.  concurrent  degree  program.  The  J.D.  degree  alone 
requires  completion  of  90  semester  hours  of  course  work  and  the  M.B.A.  degree 
alone  requires  completion  of  30  semester  hours  of  course  work;  however,  in  the 
M.B.A./J.D.  concurrent  degree  program  the  School  of  Law  accepts  9  semester 
hours  of  business  course  work  toward  meeting  the  J.D.  semester  hour  require- 
ment and  COBA  accepts  9  semester  hours  of  law  toward  meeting  the  M.B.A. 
semester  hour  requirement.  The  end  result  is  that  the  concurrent  degree  pro- 
gram actually  entails  completion  of  81  semester  hours  of  law  courses  and  21 
semester  hours  of  business  courses,  with  an  18  semester  hours  savings  over  pur- 
suing both  degrees  separately  outside  of  the  M.B.A./J.D.  concurrent  degree  pro- 
gram. 

A  student  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  M.B.A./J.D.  concurrent  degree  pro- 
gram must  apply  to  both  the  graduate  program  in  law  (which  involves  a  law 
school  application)  and  to  the  graduate  program  in  business  (which  involves  a 
Graduate  School  application  and  an  M.B.A.  program  application)  and  be  ac- 
cepted by  each  program.  The  student  may  then  request  permission  to  pursue  the 
concurrent  degree  program.  This  request  must  be  made  to  both  COBA  and  the 
School  of  Law  and  should  be  made  prior  to  commencing  the  second-year  law  cur- 
riculum. 

During  the  first  academic  year  of  concurrent  work  on  the  two  degrees,  the  stu- 
dent enrolls  only  in  the  first-year  law  curriculum.  In  any  subsequent  academic 
term,  the  student  may  enroll  for  courses  either  in  the  School  of  Law  or  in  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  program.  A  student  registered  for  both  law 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  same  term  must  enroll  for  a  minimum  of  10  hours  in 
law,  and  12  semester  hours  in  total,  in  order  to  meet  A.B.A.  residence  require- 
ments and  the  academic  requirements  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Doctor  of  Business  Administration 

The  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  (D.B.A.)  degree  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  individuals  for  faculty  research  and  teaching  positions  in  academic  insti- 
tutions and  for  high-level  administrative  or  staff  positions  in  business,  govern- 
ment, and  other  organizations.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.A.  degree  must  demon- 
strate in-depth  knowledge  of  business  and  administration  and  high  potential  to 
undertake  significant  research. 
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Admission  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  a  master's  degree  or 
its  equivalent.  A  grade  point  average  in  all  graduate  level  work  of  3.5  (A  =  4.0)  is 
preferred,  but  not  less  than  3.33  is  permitted  for  admission. 

In  certain  instances  admission  to  the  D.B.A.  program  directly  from  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  permitted.  To  be  considered  for  this  admission  route,  stu- 
dents must  have  demonstrated  promise  of  success  in  the  D.B.A.  program 
through  outstanding  achievement  at  the  undergraduate  level  (minimum  grade 
point  average  of  3.5  on  a  4.0  scale)  and  superior  performance  in  both  the  verbal 
and  quantitative  components  of  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test 
(minimum  GMAT  score  of  600). 

Applicants  with  exceptional  research  potential  or  outstanding  academic 
preparation  may  have  the  option  to  enter  the  D.B.A.  program  after  at  least  one 
semester  as  an  M.B.A.  student  at  SIUC. 

To  apply  to  the  D.B.A.  program,  each  applicant  is  required  to  take  the  Gradu- 
ate Management  Admission  Test  (of  the  Educational  Testing  Service)  and  have 
an  official  report  of  these  scores  sent  to  SIUC.  The  applicant  needs  to  complete 
and  submit  a  Graduate  School  application  and  a  D.B.A.  program  application. 
Application  materials  may  be  obtained  from:  Graduate  Programs,  COBA,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

A  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $15.00  must  be  submitted  with  any  appli- 
cation to  the  D.B.A.  program.  Attach  your  check  or  money  order,  payable  to 
Southern  Illinois  University,  to  the  top  of  the  application  form.  Do  not  send  cash. 
Only  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  United  States  banks  will  be  accepted. 

Degree  Requirements 

Students  in  the  program  must  complete  course  work  in  certain  foundation  areas. 
A  student  who  has  completed  successfully  the  requirements  for  the  M.B.A.  de- 
gree from  an  AACSB-accredited  graduate  business  program  will  have  met  the 
foundation  requirements.  A  student  with  a  M.Acc.  from  an  AACSB-accredited 
program  will  be  expected  to  take  some  courses,  to  be  determined  by  the  student's 
advisory  committee,  outside  the  accounting  area.  All  other  students  will  either 
complete  the  following  courses  or  demonstrate  proficiency  based  on  prior  aca- 
demic work: 

BA  410-3  Financial  Accounting 
BA  526-3  Managerial  Economics 
BA  451-3  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis 
EPSY  506-4  Inferential  Statistics 
and  5  courses  from  any  3  of  the  following  4  areas: 

a.  BA430,  BA510,  BA530 

b.  BA  450,  BA  550,  BA  598 

c.  BA  440,  BA  540,  BA  598 

d.  BA  452,  BA  520,  BA  560 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  computer  program- 
ming. 

The  student  must  complete  a  prescribed  program  of  doctoral  course  work  be- 
yond the  foundation  work.  A  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  is  required:  12-18 
hours  in  the  major  field;  6-12  hours  in  a  support  field;  6-12  hours  of  research 
tools;  and  24  hours  of  dissertation  credit.  Additional  hours  may  be  required  as 
prescribed  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

It  is  expected  that  all  doctoral  course  work  will  be  completed  at  SIUC.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  advisory  committee  may  consider  petitions  to  accept  credit, 
not  to  exceed  6  hours,  for  doctoral  course  work  done  at  other  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  retention  policy  of  the  Graduate  School,  for  the  D.B.A.  pro- 
gram the  third  grade  below  B  or  the  second  grade  below  C  in  any  graduate  level 
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course  not  designated  as  a  foundation  course  will  result  in  automatic  dismissal 
from  the  D.B.A.  program  without  any  right  of  appeal. 

Advisement 

For  each  student  an  advisory  committee  is  constituted  and  approved  according 
to  procedures  described  in  the  D.B.A.  policies  and  procedures  document  of  the 
COBA.  The  advisory  committee  is  responsible  for  developing  and  approving  a 
program  of  study  for  the  student  which  meets  all  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  D.B.A.  program.  The  specific  program  is  designed  in  terms  of  the 
individual  student's  career  objectives. 

Preliminary  Examinations 

The  preliminary  examination  is  designed  to  determine  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  student's  knowledge  within  the  discipline.  A  minimum  of  2  years  of  study  (48 
semester  hours)  beyond  the  baccalaureate  must  be  completed  before  the  student 
is  permitted  to  sit  for  the  preliminary  examination,  and  the  student  must  be  in 
the  last  semester  of  all  scheduled  course  work. 

The  preliminary  examination  has  a  written  and  oral  portion.  After  successful 
completion  of  the  written  segment,  the  student  will  sit  for  the  oral  portion  of  the 
preliminary  examination.  Students  who  pass  the  oral  portion  will  be  recom- 
mended for  candidacy  when  the  residency  and  research  tool  requirements  have 
been  met.  Students  who  fail  the  preliminary  examination,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  petition  to  retake  the  examination  or  any  part  thereof. 

Specific  conditions  may  be  stipulated  before  the  student  can  sit  for  the  exami- 
nation a  second  time.  Those  who  fail  the  preliminary  examination  a  second  time 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  program. 

Dissertation 

Upon  admission  to  candidacy,  a  dissertation  committee  is  constituted  and  ap- 
proved according  to  procedures  described  in  the  D.B.A.  policies  and  procedures 
document  of  the  COBA.  The  student  will  prepare  a  written  proposal  and  submit 
it  to  the  dissertation  committee  and  make  an  oral  presentation  of  the  disserta- 
tion proposal.  On  acceptance  of  the  written  and  oral  presentation  of  the  disserta- 
tion proposal  by  the  dissertation  committee,  the  student  will  proceed  with  fur- 
ther work  on  the  dissertation  topic.  The  dissertation  committee  will  monitor  the 
student's  progress  in  completing  the  dissertation.  A  final  oral  examination  will 
be  administered  by  the  dissertation  committee  and  will  cover  the  subject  of  the 
dissertation  and  other  matters  related  to  the  discipline.  Upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  final  oral  examination,  the  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  the 
D.B.A.  degree. 

Other  Graduate  Degrees  Offered  by  COBA 

The  college  also  offers  the  Master  of  Accountancy  (M.Acc.)  degree.  In  addition, 
jointly  with  the  School  of  Law  the  college  offers  the  J.D./M.Acc.  concurrent  de- 
gree program.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  accountancy  section  of  this  catalog 
for  details  regarding  the  M.Acc.  and  J.D./M.Acc.  programs. 

For  More  Information 

Additional  information  regarding  the  M.B.A.  degree  program  or  D.B.A.  degree 
program  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  COBA, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Additional  in- 
formation regarding  the  M.Acc.  degree  program  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  School  of  Accountancy  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration. 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and 
Corrections 

(See  Administration  of  Justice.) 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

Programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Science  degrees  may 
be  undertaken  in  the  general  areas  of  analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  and  physi- 
cal chemistry,  and  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology.  The  doctoral  degree  in 
chemistry  is  a  research  degree.  To  be  awarded  this  degree,  the  student  must 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  graduate  committee  the  ability  to  conduct 
original  and  independent  research  within  some  area  of  chemistry  and  must,  in 
fact,  make  an  original  contribution  to  the  science.  The  master's  degree  also 
requires  a  research  project,  but  with  less  emphasis  on  originality  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Admission 

Each  student  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  one  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, or  engineering  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  an  advanced  degree  pro- 
gram. An  undergraduate  major  in  chemistry,  with  the  following  courses,  is  de- 
sirable: 

(1)  One  year  of  organic  chemistry  (lecture  and  laboratory). 

(2)  One  year  of  calculus-based  physical  chemistry  (lecture  and  laboratory). 

(3)  One  year  of  analytical  chemistry  including  instrumental  analysis. 
Prospective  students  wishing  to  pursue  the  degree  in  the  area  of  biochemistry 

and  molecular  biology  are  expected  to  have  completed  courses  in  organic  chem- 
istry, calculus-based  physical  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

Students  with  deficiencies  in  any  area  may  be  admitted,  but  such  deficiencies 
may  restrict  the  research  areas  available  to  the  student  and  lead  to  require- 
ments for  additional  courses  during  graduate  study. 

Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  contact  faculty  in  areas  of  the  stu- 
dents' research  interest. 

Applicants  are  strongly  encouraged  to  submit  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE)  general  test  scores.  Tests  from  one  of  the  GRE  subject  test  areas 
(chemistry  or  biology  for  students  interested  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biol- 
ogy) are  also  encouraged. 

Foreign  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  will  be  required  to  ob- 
tain at  least  550  on  the  Test  for  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 

Placement  Examinations.  One  week  before  the  beginning  of  classes,  each  admit- 
ted student  will  be  given  a  written  examination  (ACS  standard  or  equivalent  ex- 
amination) in  the  division  of  chemistry  in  which  the  student  proposes  to  work. 
Students  who  are  undecided  about  a  division  or  who  wish  to  work  in  a  cross-divi- 
sional area  should  take  examinations  in  2  or  more  divisions.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  are  used  to  place  the  student  in  appropriate  courses  and  to  advise 
the  student  regarding  any  deficiencies  to  be  corrected. 

Formal  Course  Work  Requirement.  All  graduate  students  must  satisfy  core 
course  requirements  of  the  major  division.  Students  in  the  doctoral  program 
must  take  for  credit  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  formal  500-level  course  work 
outside  the  major  division.  At  least  3  of  these  6  hours  must  be  within  the  de- 
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partment.  Students  in  the  master's  program  must  take  for  credit  at  least  3 
semester  hours  of  formal  500-level  course  work  outside  the  major  field.  Certain 
400-level  courses  within  or  without  the  department  may  be  used  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. Students  may  major  in  cross-divisional  areas.  In  such  cases  the  for- 
mal course  work  requirement  will  be  modified  by  agreement  of  the  student's 
committee  and  the  graduate  adviser. 

Students  in  the  doctoral  program  must  present  3  departmental  seminars  for 
credit  (CHEM  595).  These  include  one  based  on  a  literature  review,  the  second 
on  the  topic  of  an  original  research  proposal,  and  the  final  seminar  on  the  stu- 
dent's own  research.  Only  the  last  2  seminars  are  required  of  students  entering 
the  doctoral  program  with  a  recognized  master's  degree.  Students  in  the  mas- 
ter's program  must  present  1  departmental  seminar  for  credit. 

All  students  must  take  1  hour  of  CHEM  597,  Professional  Training,  each 
semester  in  residence. 

All  course  work  requirements  of  the  department  or  the  major  division  are  min- 
imum requirements  which  may  be  increased  by  the  student's  graduate  commit- 
tee. 

Research  Director  and  Graduate  Committee  Selection.  Each  student  should  se- 
lect a  research  director  and  graduate  committee  preferably  during  the  first 
semester,  but  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  semester  in  residence.  The  stu- 
dent must  obtain  a  selection  form  provided  by  the  graduate  adviser  and  must  in- 
terview at  least  5  faculty  members  before  selecting  a  research  director  and  grad- 
uate committee.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  the  research  director  (chair),  at 
least  1  member  of  the  major  division  other  than  the  research  director,  a  member 
outside  the  major  division,  and  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  candidate  a  member  outside 
the  department.  The  chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  if 
not  otherwise  appointed,  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  every  graduate  committee.  A 
division  may  increase  this  requirement. 

Graduate  Committee  Functions.  The  functions  of  the  graduate  committee  are 
listed  below. 

1.  To  plan  and  approve  the  student's  program  of  study. 

2.  To  review  the  student's  progress  in  courses  and  suggest  and  approve 
changes  in  the  program  of  study. 

3.  To  evaluate  the  student's  progress  in  research  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations. 

4.  To  determine  whether  a  student  may  continue  toward  a  degree.  If  con- 
tinuation is  denied,  the  committee  must  notify  in  writing  the  department 
chair  of  the  reasons  for  this  denial. 

5.  To  read  and  evaluate  the  student's  thesis  or  dissertation. 

6.  To  conduct  required  oral  examinations. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  being  appointed,  the  committee  will  meet  to  plan  the 
student's  program.  At  this  time  the  progress  and  program  form  is  completed  and 
filed  with  the  graduate  adviser.  The  committee  may  require  preparation  of  a 
master's  thesis  even  if  directly  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  degree  has  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty. 

Research  Tools.  The  department  requires  no  specific  research  tools.  A  student's 
graduate  committee,  taking  into  account  the  student's  background  and  the  needs 
of  the  research  area,  may  require  that  the  student  acquire  one  or  more  research 
tools  (e.g.,  foreign  language,  computer  programming,  statistics,  and  so  on).  Any 
research  tool  requirement  must  be  completed  before  scheduling  the  preliminary 
oral  examination  for  doctoral  degree  students  or  the  final  oral  examination  for 
master's  degree  students. 
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Assistantship  Support.  Continuation  of  assistantship  support  is  contingent  upon 
the  student  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree.  In  addition,  continu- 
ation of  teaching  assistantship  support  depends  upon  satisfactory  performance 
of  assigned  duties.  The  Graduate  School  has  established  time  limits  for  financial 
support. 

First  Year  Evaluation.  The  faculty,  meeting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  will  re- 
view the  progress  of  all  graduate  students  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  resi- 
dence. For  students  in  the  doctoral  program  the  faculty  can: 

1.  recommend  continuation  in  the  doctoral  program. 

2.  recommend  transfer  in  the  doctoral  program. 

3.  request  that  the  Graduate  School  terminate  the  student  from  the  program 
(giving  cause). 

For  students  in  the  master's  program  the  faculty  can: 

1.  recommend  petitioning  the  Graduate  School  to  allow  entry  to  the  doctoral 
program  (accelerated  entry  option).  Such  petition  can  be  made  any  time 
after  one  semester  in  residence. 

2.  recommend  continuation  in  the  master's  program  with  the  option  to  peti- 
tion the  Graduate  School  to  grant  a  master's  degree  equivalency.     When 
granted,  this  allows  the  student  to  apply  for  entrance  to  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram without  writing  and  defending  a  thesis. 

3.  recommend  continuation  in  the  master's  program  with  option  to  petition  to 
enter  the  doctoral  program  after  completion  of  a  master's  thesis. 

4.  recommend  continuation  in  a  terminal  master's  program. 

5.  request  that  the  Graduate  School  terminate  the  student  from  the  program 
(giving  cause). 

Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree.  Each  student  in  the  doctoral 
program  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  before  being  advanced  to  candi- 
dacy. The  written  portion  of  the  preliminary  examination  is  given  cumulatively 
with  10  examinations  scheduled  each  calendar  year.  The  student  must  pass  4  ex- 
aminations in  no  more  than  10  consecutive  trials.  Students  must  begin  cumula- 
tive examinations  no  later  than  the  semester  following  completion  of  the  divi- 
sional core  course  requirements.  After  the  student  completes  the  cumulative  ex- 
aminations, the  preparation  and  defense  of  an  original  research  proposal  will 
serve  as  the  oral  portion  of  the  preliminary  examination. 

Summary  of  Ph.D.  Degree  Requirements.  Each  student  must  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry. These  requirements  are: 

1.  to  fulfill  the  divisional  course  requirements. 

2.  to  complete  at  least  6  hours  of  formal  course  work  at  the  400/500  level  out- 
side the  major  division,  at  least  3  of  which  must  be  within  the  department. 

3.  to  complete  a  course  of  study  as  determined  by  the  graduate  committee. 

4.  to  maintain  at  least  a  3.00  grade  point  average. 

5.  to  attend  weekly  seminars  and  earn  2  credit  hours  of  CHEM  595  beyond 
the  master's  degree  requirement  by  presenting  departmental  seminars. 

6.  to  earn  at  least  32  credit  hours  in  research  and  dissertation  (CHEM  598 
and  600). 

7.  to  satisfy  any  research  tool  requirement  established  by  the  student's  grad- 
uate committee. 

8.  to  pass  a  series  of  cumulative  examinations  which  shall  serve  as  the  writ- 
ten portion  of  the  preliminary  examination. 

9.  to  prepare  and  defend  an  original  research  proposal  which  shall  serve  as 
the  oral  portion  of  the  preliminary  examination. 
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10.  to  complete  a  research  project  and  to  prepare  a  dissertation  acceptable  to 
the  student's  graduate  committee  and  the  Graduate  School. 

11.  to  schedule  and  pass  a  final  oral  examination  (defense  of  dissertation). 

Summary  of  Master's  Degree  Requirements.  Each  student  must  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  These  requirements  are: 

1.  to  fulfill  the  divisional  course  requirements. 

2.  to  complete  at  least  3  hours  of  formal  course  work  at  the  400/500  level  out- 
side the  major  division. 

3.  to  complete  at  least  21  hours  of  formal  course  work  at  the  400/500  level 
with  grades  of  A,  B,  or  C. 

4.  to  earn  at  least  30  credit  hours  at  the  400/500  level,  at  least  15  of  which 
are  at  the  500  level. 

5.  to  maintain  at  least  a  3.00  grade  point  average. 

6.  to  attend  weekly  seminars  and  earn  1  credit  hour  of  CHEM  595  by  pre- 
senting a  departmental  seminar. 

7.  to  earn  at  least  8  credit  hours  in  research  and  thesis  (CHEM  598  and  599). 

8.  to  satisfy  any  research  tool  requirement  established  by  the  student's  grad- 
uate committee. 

9.  to  prepare  and  present  a  thesis  on  the  research  carried  out. 
10.     to  schedule  and  pass  a  final  oral  examination. 


Cinema  and  Photography 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  cinema  and  photography  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide substantial  advanced  training  for  a  small  number  of  highly  talented  indi- 
viduals. Emphasis  in  the  program  is  upon  the  artistic  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  the  student's  creative  utilization  of  cinema  or  photography. 

Students  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  cinema  or  photography.  While  concentra- 
tion is  a  vital  component  of  the  program,  our  philosophy  is  that  graduate  study 
should  increase  the  options  available  to  the  student  upon  graduation;  therefore, 
cross-disciplinary  study  is  encouraged.  Strong  supporting  course  work  is  avail- 
able in  the  areas  of  theory,  history,  and  scriptwriting;  through  the  School  of  Art 
and  Design,  course  work  in  the  other  fine  arts  is  also  available.  A  distinguished 
faculty  of  12,  excellent  facilities,  and  a  large  variety  of  curricular  offerings  allows 
the  students  to  individually  tailor  programs  to  meet  their  post-graduation  goals. 

Acceptance  into  the  program  and  subsequent  continuation  in  it  are  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Department  of  Cinema  and  Photography. 
Minimal  admission  requirements  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  Students 
should  contact  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  cinema  and  photography,  regard- 
ing admission  procedures  to  the  program.  Prior  to  admission  to  the  program, 
students  must  satisfy  the  departmental  faculty  that  they  are  artistically  quali- 
fied by  presenting  evidence  of  exceptional  talent  in  1  of  the  2  concentrations  of- 
fered in  the  degree  program.  This  evidence  will  ordinarily  consist  of  a  portfolio  of 
photographs  or  1  or  more  films.  In  addition,  applicants  must  arrange  for  3  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  be  forwarded  in  support  of  their  application.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  most  of  the  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  M.F.A.  program 
will  be  graduates  of  institutions  other  than  SIUC.  All  such  students  would  ordi- 
narily provide  evidence  of  having  completed  training  of  a  thoroughness  and 
quality  equivalent  to  that  offered  in  the  undergraduate  program  of  the 
Department  of  Cinema  and  Photography.  Students  with  an  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree 
will  also  be  considered  for  admission.  It  is  recommended  that  students  wishing 
to  emphasize  in  still  photography  have  a  course  work  background  equivalent  to 
C&P  310,  311,  320,  and  322.  It  is  recommended  that  students  wishing  to 
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emphasize  in  cinema  have  a  course  work  background  equivalent  to  C&P  355, 
356,  360,  and  368. 

In  addition  to  the  above  admission  requirements,  an  interview  with  the  de- 
partment's graduate  committee  is  highly  recommended,  particularly  for  students 
with  minimal  course  work  in  the  field. 

A  graduate  student  entering  the  M.F.A.  program  is  normally  expected  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  2  academic  years  fulfilling  required  work.  If  the  student 
lacks  adequate  course  work  preparation,  or  if  the  student  serves  as  a  graduate 
assistant,  a  longer  period  may  be  required.  Students'  creative  work  and  artistic 
abilities  are  reviewed  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  the  program.  If  the  faculty 
should  conclude  that  a  student  has  not  made  sufficient  progress,  such  a  person 
would  be  dropped  from  the  program.  In  the  second  year  of  residence,  each  stu- 
dent would  be  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  independent  artistic  work  culminating 
in  the  M.F.A.  creative  project,  involving  the  completion  of  one  or  more  photo- 
graphic exhibits  or  the  completion  of  one  or  more  motion  pictures.  The  exact  na- 
ture of  the  project  would  be  determined  in  consultation  between  students  and 
their  committees.  All  creative  projects  would  have  to  be  exhibited  publicly  before 
the  department  would  consider  this  requirement  satisfied. 

After  the  first  semester  the  department  chair  appoints,  in  consultation  with 
the  student,  and  the  director  of  graduate  studies  a  major  adviser  and  a  commit- 
tee of  two  additional  graduate  faculty  members.  This  committee  develops  a  spe- 
cific plan  of  study  with  the  student,  considering  not  only  the  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  of  the  degree  program,  but  also  the  goals  of  the  student. 
The  major  adviser  supervises  the  creative  project.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  retain  a  portfolio  of  each  student's  work.  An  oral  examination  by  the 
faculty  advisory  committee  would  focus  on  an  evaluation  of  the  project.  A  formal 
report  describing  the  project  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate  School. 

Degree  requirements  are  60  semester  hours,  including  30  hours  at  the  500 
level. 

Course  Requirements 

Photography 

12  credits  from  C&P  401,  402,  404,  405,  418,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424; 

6  credits  from  C&P  471A/B; 

9  credits  from  C&P  597; 

6  credits  from  C&P  541A/B; 

6  credits  from  C&P  575; 

4  credits  from  C&P  595A; 
14  credits  from  general  electives; 

6  credits  from  C&P  598. 
Cinema 

12  credits  from  C&P  452,  454,  455,  456,  470B; 

6  credits  from  C&P  472A/B; 

9  credits  from  C&P  597; 

6  credits  from  C&P  542A/B; 

6  credits  from  C&P  468  and  574; 

4  credits  from  C&P  595B; 
14  credits  from  general  electives; 

6  credits  from  C&P  598. 
Completion  of  an  M.F.A.  creative  project  (registration  for  at  least  6  hours  in 
C&P  598  required). 
An  oral  final  examination  over  the  M.F.A.  creative  thesis. 
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Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics 

Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Civil  Engineering 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  civil  engineering  is 
offered  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology.  The  program  is  designed 
to  provide  advanced  study  in  the  areas  of  environmental  engineering,  geotechni- 
cal  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering  and  water  resources,  structural  engineer- 
ing, fluid  mechanics,  solid  mechanics  and  engineering  materials. 

Admission 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  civil  engineering  must 
meet  the  admission  standards  set  by  the  Graduate  School  and  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  engineering  or  its  equivalent.  A  student  whose  undergraduate  training 
is  deficient  may  be  required  to  take  coursework  without  graduate  credit. 

Requirements 

A  graduate  student  in  civil  engineering  is  required  to  develop  a  program  of  study 
with  a  graduate  advisor  and  establish  a  graduate  committee  of  at  least  three 
members  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Each  student  majoring  in  civil  engi- 
neering may,  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  committee,  also  take  courses  in 
other  branches  of  engineering  or  in  areas  of  science  and  business,  such  as 
physics,  geology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  life  science,  administrative  sciences, 
or  computer  science. 

For  a  student  who  wishes  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  master's  degree 
with  a  thesis,  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit 
is  required.  Of  this  total,  eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  the  civil 
engineering  department.  Each  candidate  is  also  required  to  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  covering  all  of  the  student's  graduate  work  including  thesis. 

If  a  student  prefers  the  non-thesis  option,  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit  is  required.  The  student  is  expected  to  take 
at  least  twenty-one  semester  hours  within  the  civil  engineering  department  in- 
cluding no  more  than  three  semester  hours  of  the  appropriate  592  course  to  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  research  paper.  In  addition,  each  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 

Each  student  will  select  a  minimum  of  three  engineering  graduate  faculty 
members  to  serve  as  a  graduate  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chair 
of  the  civil  engineering  department.  The  committee  will: 

1.  approve  the  student's  program  of  study; 

2.  approve  the  student's  research  paper  topic; 

3.  approve  the  completed  research  paper;  and 

4.  administer  and  approve  the  written  comprehensive  examination. 
Teaching  or  research  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  available  for  qualified 

applicants.  Additional  information  about  the  program,  courses,  assistantships, 
and  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy or  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 


Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 

The  Department  of  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  offers  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  program 
in  communication  disorders  and  sciences  at  the  master's  level  is  designed  to  de- 
velop competence  in  the  assessment  and  treatment  of  persons  with  communica- 
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tion  disorders.  The  Ph.D.  degree  program  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of  ad- 
vanced students  to  become  researchers  and  educators  in  specialized  areas  in 
speech/language  pathology  or  audiology. 

Course  work  at  the  master's  level  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  academic  and 
professional  requirements  for  state  and  national  certification,  which  are  re- 
quired for  professional  employment.  The  M.S.  degree  program  in  speech  pathol- 
ogy or  audiology  should  culminate  in  eligibility  for  one  or  both  of  the  following 
certificates:  (a)  the  special  certificate  in  speech  and  language  impaired  of  the 
Illinois  State  Teacher  Certification  Board;  (b)  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Compe- 
tence of  the  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association.  ASLHA  certifica- 
tion is  required  for  work  in  agencies,  hospitals,  medical  centers,  and  higher  edu- 
cation settings.  The  speech  pathology  and  audiology  program  is  approved  and 
registered  with  the  Education  and  Training  Board  of  the  American  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

The  departmental  programs  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  match  the  re- 
quirements for  certification  which  state  that  the  student  must  complete  a  well- 
integrated  program  comprised  of  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours,  including 
normal  aspects  of  human  communication,  development  thereof,  disorders 
thereof,  and  clinical  techniques  for  evaluation  and  management  of  speech,  lan- 
guage, or  hearing  disorders.  Thirty  of  the  60  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses 
that  are  acceptable  toward  a  graduate  degree  by  the  university  in  which  they 
are  taken. 

GRE  aptitude  test  scores  must  be  submitted  upon  application.  While  they  are 
not  mandatory  for  admission,  the  scores  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  residence. 

A  number  of  graduate  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  made  available  by 
the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  and  the  Graduate  School  each 
year.  The  assistantship  awards  of  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 
are  usually  made  in  the  spring  for  the  following  academic  year  by  the  depart- 
ment. Students  may  also  apply  through  the  department  for  graduate  fellowships 
and  dissertation  research  grants  that  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Graduate 
School. 

Professional  experiences  for  graduate  students  are  provided  in  a  variety  of 
clinical  settings:  the  University's  clinical  center;  area  special  education  facilities; 
the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Marion;  nursing  homes;  Choate  Mental  Health  and  Develop- 
mental Center;  and  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Mt.  Vernon.  Cooperative  pro- 
gramming is  maintained  with  Marion  School  for  the  Deaf,  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  such  as  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Easter  Seal 
Society,  and  the  University  of  Illinois  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children. 
Students  participate  in  traveling  speech,  language,  and  hearing  clinics  which 
serve  schools  and  communities  through  the  media  of  surveys,  diagnostic  exami- 
nations, and  therapy. 

Specialized  experiences  with  orthodontists,  prosthodontists,  plastic  surgeons, 
otologists,  and  others  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions  are  also  available  in 
the  Carbondale,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  areas  as  well  as  the  medical  school  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  interdisciplinary  relation- 
ships with  other  professions  throughout  the  training  process. 

The  department  maintains  many  active  research  facilities  which  provide  labo- 
ratories and  specialized  equipment  for  the  study  of  both  the  normal  and  im- 
paired functions  of  the  speech,  language,  and  hearing  processes.  The  speech 
science  laboratory  is  equipped  for  electromyographic  study  of  the  speech  muscu- 
lature, radio  telemetry,  electrophysiology  of  hearing,  and  spectrographic  analy- 
sis of  speech  signals.  The  experimental  audiology  laboratory,  which  includes  a 
large  anechoic  chamber,  is  equipped  for  investigations  in  hearing  sensitivity,  lo- 
calization, central  tests,  speech  discrimination,  and  evoked  response  audiometry. 
The  laboratory  also  has  equipment  needed  for  studies  in  automatic  audiometry, 
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middle  ear  immittance,  and  acoustic  reflex  experimentation.  This  laboratory 
also  has  equipment  for  the  measurement  of  physiological  indices  of  emotion, 
such  as  electrophysiologic  skin  measurements.  The  department  maintains  its 
own  mainframe  computer  terminal  and  microcomputer  laboratory.  The  avail- 
ability of  sophisticated  instrumentation  has  made  programmatic  approaches  to 
language  research  problems  possible  in  the  language  laboratory.  The  depart- 
ment also  maintains  extensive  materials  for  the  study  of  organic  problems. 

Additional  information  regarding  financial  aid,  programs,  and  application  pro- 
cedures can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  chair,  Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale, 
IL  62901.  Inquiries  from  qualified  graduates  in  other  fields  are  welcomed,  par- 
ticularly those  interested  in  interdisciplinary  programs. 

Master's  Degree  Program  Leading  to  Certification  in  Speech  Pathology 
or  Audiology 

The  master's  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
graduate  credit  (3.0  average),  at  least  15  semester  hours  of  which  are  at  the  500 
level,  and  the  completion  of  an  approved  thesis  or  research  project.  Specific 
course  requirements  and  total  number  of  hours  are  generally  determined  by  ad- 
visement after  consultation  with  the  graduate  student. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  follow  one  of  the  following  plans  in  speech  pathol- 
ogy or  audiology. 

Predoctoral  (Thesis)  Program,:  Certification  in  Speech  Pathology. 

Professional  Courses:  15  hours  from  CDS  505,  507,  510,  512,  420 

Research  Tools:  3  hours  from  CDS  500:  and  6  hours  from  CDS  431  or  503 

Research  Design  or  Statistics:  3 

Electives:  3  hours  selected  CDS  408,  431,  503,  517,  521,  525,  526,  528,  530,  533, 

536,  540,  541,  544,  548,  550 

Thesis:  3 

Total:  30 

Terminal  (Nonthesis)  Program:  Certification  in  Speech  Pathology. 

Professional  Courses:  17  hours  from  CDS  505,  507,  510,  512,  408,  420 

Research  Tools:  6  hours  from  CDS  500  and  431  or  503 

Electives:  6  hours  selected  from  CDS  408,  431,  503,  517,  521,  526,  528,  530,  533, 

536,  540,  541,  544,  548,  550 

Research  Paper:  1  hour  from  CDS  593 

Total:  30 

Predoctoral  (Thesis)  Program:  Certification  in  Audiology. 

Professional  Courses:  21  hours  from  CDS  420,  521,  525,  526,  528,  530,  503. 

Research  Tools:  6  hours  from  CDS  500  and  a  statistics  course 

Thesis:  3 

Total:  30 

Terminal  (Nonthesis)  Program:  Certification  in  Audiology. 

Professional  Courses:  21  hours  from  CDS  420,  521,  525,  526,  528,  530,  503 

Research  Tools:  3  hours  from  CDS  500 

Electives:  3  hours  from  CDS  507,  517,  540,  541 

Research  Paper:  3 

Total:  30 

In  addition  to  the  academic  programs  detailed  above,  certification  in  speech 
pathology  or  audiology  requires  a  minimum  of  300  clock  hours  of  direct  super- 
vised clinical  contact  of  which  150  clock  hours  must  be  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
state  certificate  requires  that  100  of  the  300  clock  hours  be  in  a  public  school  set- 
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ting.  The  College  of  Education  is  entitled  to  certify  students  for  the  public 
schools;  the  Department  of  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  is  entitled  to 
certify  students  for  the  American  Speech  Language  Hearing  Association.  Before 
graduation,  a  comprehensive  examination  as  required  by  the  Graduate  School 
for  non-thesis  programs  will  be  given  by  the  faculty.  This  examination  is  gener- 
ally scheduled  after  the  student  has  completed  at  least  two  semesters  of  full- 
time  work. 

Admission 

To  be  considered  for  doctoral  study,  prospective  students  must  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition,  they  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  Department  of  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  a  letter  of 
intent  and  three  letters  of  recommendation.  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 
generally  requires  a  master's  degree  and  a  GPA  for  graduate  work  of  3.25  or 
above. 

The  CDS  graduate  committee  reviews  all  the  materials  presented  and  deter- 
mines not  only  the  acceptability  of  the  doctoral  student's  credentials,  but  also 
the  ability  of  the  department  or  university  to  provide  quality  programs  that 
meets  the  student's  needs  and  expectations.  The  recommendations  of  the  grad- 
uate committee  are  then  forwarded  to  the  chair.  The  responsibility  for  reviewing 
appeals  and  exemptions  will  rest  with  the  CDS  graduate  committee  and  faculty. 
Their  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  the  chair  of  CDS. 

Direct  Entry  into  the  Ph.D.  Program:  Exceptional 

Students  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  may  apply  for  entry  to  the  Ph.D.  program 
via  the  direct  post-baccalaureate  option.  The  student  must  have  earned  an 
undergraduate  GPA  of  3.75  or  greater,  in  an  ABESPA  accredited  program.  A 
student  out  of  a  discipline  other  than  communication  disorders  and  sciences 
must  have  earned  a  GPA  of  3.75,  or  greater,  from  a  similarly  accredited  aca- 
demic program.  A  GRE  verbal  and  quantitative  composite  score  of  1200  or  above 
or  an  equivalent  Miller  Analogy  score  is  required  for  consideration  for  direct  post 
baccalaureate  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program. 

Accelerated  Entry  into  Ph.D.  Program 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  master's  program  may  petition  the  graduate  commit- 
tee for  admission  into  the  Ph.D.  program  via  the  accelerated  entry  option  after 
completing  one  full  semester  of  graduate  study  in  the  master's  program. 

The  student  seeking  accelerated  entry  must  earn  a  GPA  of  3.75  or  greater 
after  12  hours  of  master's  level  CDS  course  work  in  the  program  and  must  pre- 
sent to  the  graduate  committee  substantive  evidence  of  research  ability.  The 
graduate  committee  must  agree  unanimously  that  the  evidence  presented  rep- 
resents extraordinary  abilities. 

Requirements  of  Direct  or  Accelerated  Entry 

Students  admitted  by  either  the  early  or  the  accelerated  entry  option  must 
complete  all  M.S.  program  degree  requirements  save  the  thesis  requirement  as 
well  as  all  regular  Ph.D.  program  requirements.  All  Ph.D.  students  admitted  via 
the  direct  post-baccalaureate  or  the  accelerated  entry  option  must  petition  the 
graduate  committee  for  permission  to  begin  working  on  the  Ph.D.  requirements 
once  the  M.S.  requirements  have  been  completed.  The  petition  must  contain  di- 
rect evidence  of  advanced  scholarship  and  substantive  evidence  of  research  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  graduate  committee  will  recommend  acceptable  petitions  to  the  faculty  for 
consideration.  A  majority  of  the  voting  members  must  approve  the  petition  for  it 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  chair  for  consideration.  Only  following  the  chair's 
approval  may  the  student  begin  fulfilling  the  doctoral  requirements. 
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A  student  admitted  through  either  the  direct  post-baccalaureate  entry  or  the 
accelerated  entry  option  may  withdraw  from  the  Ph.D.  program  by  petitioning 
the  graduate  committee.  In  order  to  obtain  the  M.S.  degree,  the  student  must 
then  complete  all  outstanding  M.S.  degree  requirements. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Program  of  Study.  The  student  and  advisor  shall  prepare  a  proposed  doctoral 
program  of  study  during  the  first  term  of  enrollment  in  the  doctoral  program. 
The  proposed  program  must  meet  the  Graduate  School  requirements  for  resi- 
dency, and  shall  exclude  course  work  designed  to  meet  the  research  tool  re- 
quirement. The  program  must  also  include  a  cognate  area  which  will  assure  a 
meaningful  competence  in  subject  matter  outside  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment. 

The  program  must  include  a  description  of  all  course  work  to  be  transferred 
for  credit  and  all  course  work  to  be  completed  at  SIUC.  The  total  number  of 
credit  hours  to  be  transferred  will  be  subject  to  Graduate  School  requirements 
regarding  the  transfer  of  credit  and  to  acceptance  by  the  CDS  graduate  faculty. 
Students  are  required  to  complete  24  semester  hours  of  credit  on  campus  as  a 
doctoral  student  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  calendar  years. 

The  student  and  advisor  shall  present  to  the  CDS  faculty,  no  later  than  two 
full  academic  semesters  following  the  start  of  doctoral  study,  the  student's  pro- 
posed program  of  study  to  the  graduate  faculty  in  CDS.  No  further  progress  to- 
ward the  doctoral  degree  will  be  accepted  until  the  student's  program  of  study 
has  been  approved  by  a  2/3  majority  of  the  CDS  graduate  faculty.  The  student  is 
responsible  for  distributing  copies  of  the  doctoral  program  to  the  faculty  mem- 
bers at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  meeting.  Changes  in  an  accepted  program  of 
study  may  be  made  as  the  need  arises.  In  such  an  event,  the  procedures  for  con- 
structing the  original  program  are  to  be  followed.  A  new  CDS  "Doctoral  Program 
of  Study"  form  must  be  processed  and  must  be  signed  by  the  appropriate 
officials. 

Graduate  faculty  approval  of  the  proposed  program  signifies  an  agreement 
between  the  student  and  the  department.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
following  plan  in  designing  their  programs. 

Doctoral  Program  in  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences. 
Professional  emphasis  areas:  15 

Area  A:  Speech  Rehabilitation  15  hours  from  510,  512,  528,  533,  536,  540,  541, 
544,  548 

Area  B:  Language  Rehabilitation  15  hours  from  505,  507,  517,  533,  536,  540, 
541,  544  or; 

Area  C:  Hearing  Rehabilitation  15  hours  from  521,  525,  526,  528,  530,  533, 
536. 

Requirements  Outside  of  Emphasis:  9  CDS  hours  to  be  selected  from  areas  other 
than  the  principal  area  of  emphasis  (see  areas  A,  B,  C  above). 
Basic  Core  Program:  6  hours  from  CDS  503,  550: 
Cognate  Area:  6 

Research  Tool  (See  description  that  follows). 
Dissertation:  24  hours  from  CDS  600  and  601 
Total:  60 

Research  Tool.  The  research  tool  shall  replace  neither  a  required  nor  a  prerequi- 
site element  of  the  student's  proposed  academic  program  and  must  be  completed 
before  the  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  preliminary  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy.  The  student  must  demonstrate  an  ability  to  deal  with  de- 
scriptive and  inferential  statistics  and  research  design  techniques.  Ordinarily 
this  will  be  accomplished  by  completing  an  appropriate  sequence  in  statistics,  as 
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approved  by  the  graduate  committee  of  the  Department  of  Communication  Dis- 
orders and  Sciences.  Competency  will  be  demonstrated  by  achieving  a  B  average 
in  the  course  sequence,  or  by  proficiency.  The  sequence  should  be  considered  to 
be  outside  any  specific  degree  requirement. 

Retention.  Retention  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School.  Students 
should  avoid  accumulating  incomplete  grades.  Students  holding  graduate  assis- 
tant appointments  are  expected  to  make  reasonable  progress  toward  a  degree. 
Except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  no  student  with  more  than  two  incom- 
plete grades  can  be  awarded  a  graduate  assistant  appointment,  and  a  student 
holding  a  graduate  assistant  appointment  is  subject  to  having  the  appointment 
terminated  upon  acquiring  two  or  more  incomplete  grades. 

Preliminary  Examination.  After  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  work  in- 
side and  outside  the  area  of  emphasis,  the  basic  core  courses  research  tool,  and 
the  cognate  requirements,  students  may  request  the  preliminary  examination. 
The  preliminary  examination  is  composed  of  written  and  oral  portions.  The  doc- 
toral advisor  and  the  student  will  discuss  the  nature  of  the  examination,  and  the 
general  areas  to  be  covered  that  are  consistent  with  the  student's  program  of 
study.  The  examination  is  to  be  comprehensive  in  nature,  not  course  specific. 

The  written  preliminary  exam  shall  be  prepared  and  administered  by  five 
graduate  faculty  members  representing  the  areas  of  professional  and  outside 
emphasis  and  the  student's  research  interest.  A  minimum  of  three  qualified 
graduate  faculty  members  must  be  chosen  from  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
munication Disorders  and  Sciences.  The  faculty  submitting  questions  shall 
grade  their  own  examinations.  One  week  after  the  scoring  is  completed,  an  oral 
examination  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  passed  the  written  examination.  If 
the  orals  are  not  successfully  passed,  the  student  will  be  required  to  retake  them 
within  a  three  month  period.  The  orals  will  be  rescheduled  by  the  student's  advi- 
sor. 

Upon  completion  of  the  orals,  the  five  members  of  the  preliminary  committee 
will  review  the  entire  preliminary  examination  procedure  and  will  recommend  to 
the  department  chair  whether  or  not  the  student  should  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy. Should  students  fail  the  first  examination,  they  may,  with  faculty  ap- 
proval, repeat  the  examination,  but  it  must  be  accomplished  within  a  12  month 
period  and  may  be  re-written  only  once.  If  the  student  fails  the  written  prelimi- 
nary a  second  time  the  student  will  be  dismissed  from  the  program. 

Dissertation.  After  successful  completion  of  the  preliminary  examination,  the 
student  will  be  recommended  to  the  Graduate  School  for  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree.  The  candidate  must  then  complete  a  dissertation  demonstrating 
capability  in  independent  research. 

The  dissertation  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members  of  the  SIUC  graduate 
faculty:  the  dissertation  advisor  and  at  least  two  CDS  members  and  at  least  one 
member  from  outside  CDS. 

After  the  dissertation  prospectus  has  been  prepared,  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  student's  dissertation  committee  for  review,  possible  revision,  and  final  ap- 
proval. The  student  will  be  responsible  for  distributing  copies  of  the  prospectus 
to  each  dissertation  committee  member  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  committee 
meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  assure  the  committee  that  the  student 
is  able  to  conduct  the  study  in  a  manner  that  is  acceptable  at  the  Ph.D.  level. 

Prior  to  the  final  defense,  the  student  will  present  the  research  to  the  staff  and 
students  of  CDS  in  a  departmental  colloquium.  The  purpose  of  the  presentations 
will  be  to  inform  CDS  students  and  staff  of  ongoing  research  within  the  depart- 
ment as  well  as  to  receive  comments  and  suggestions. 
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Once  the  dissertation  research  is  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  disserta- 
tion advisor,  the  time  and  place  of  the  defense  will  be  scheduled  by  the  advisor. 
The  student  will  submit  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  oral  defense. 

The  examining  committee  will  consist  of  the  dissertation  advisor  and  the 
members  of  the  dissertation  committee.  The  dissertation  advisor  and  all  but  one 
of  its  members  must  be  present  for  the  oral  examination  to  convene. 

The  final  examination  for  program  completion  shall  be  oral  and  cover  the  sub- 
ject of  the  candidate's  dissertation  and  related  academic  and  professional  mat- 
ters. 


Community  Development 


Community  development  is  a  program  of  graduate  studies  in  the  applied  social 
sciences  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

Community  development  practitioners  share  a  common  concern;  the  allevia- 
tion of  social  problems  through  community  and  social  change.  This  concern  is 
expressed  through  a  range  of  professional  activities  such  as  organizing  tenant 
unions,  training  officers  of  consumer  co-operatives,  negotiating  foundation 
grants  for  community  cultural  centers,  designing  community  education  outreach 
programs,  or  researching  community  issues. 

Most  community  developers  are  both  specialists  and  generalists;  specialists  in 
the  sense  that  they  possess  technical  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  fields  as 
economics,  education,  ecology,  agriculture,  urban  affairs,  administration,  plan- 
ning, or  research;  but  generalists  in  their  understanding  and  skill  in  facilitating 
processes  of  social  change.  Their  process  skills  of  working  with  people  have  made 
community  developers  indispensable  to  a  large  number  of  public  and  private 
programs.  By  developing  organizations  and  institutions  through  which  citizens 
can  participate  in  policy  formation  and  implementation,  community  developers 
are  finding  an  increasing  number  of  opportunities  for  themselves  and  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession. 

The  community  development  program  has  5  full-time  faculty  members  with  pro- 
fessional expertise  in  several  fields  and  academic  settings.  Academic  credentials 
include  doctorates  in  education,  anthropology,  behavioral  sciences,  sociology, 
and  political  science.  Past  national  and  international  field  experiences  of  present 
faculty  members  include  service  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  UNICEF,  the  World  Bank,  the  Peace 
Corps,  Vista,  the  National  Scholarship  Service,  and  Health  Systems  Agencies. 
Faculty  are  also  involved  in  a  variety  of  on-going  community  development  activi- 
ties at  the  local  level,  which  include  students  as  interns  and  graduate  assistants. 

Several  community  service  programs  are  operated  out  of  the  community  devel- 
opment program.  A  University  Year  for  Action  project  provides  interns  for  nu- 
merous human  service  programs  in  Southern  Illinois;  Peace  Corps  training  pro- 
grams help  prepare  volunteers  for  work  in  Africa  and  the  South  Pacific.  Recent 
research  projects  include  a  folklife  inventory  documenting  the  social  traditions 
and  heritage  of  Southern  Illinois'  diverse  populations  and  a  study  of  rural  hu- 
man services  delivery. 

Admission  Requirements 

A  baccalaureate  degree  is  necessary  for  admission.  However,  application  to  the 
program  may  be  made  before  graduation  during  a  student's  senior  year. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  not  based  solely  on  a  student's  grade  point  aver- 
age. Much  weight  is  given  to  a  student's  commitment  to  action  for  human  bet- 
terment, seriousness  of  purpose,  and  past  experience  in  working  on  social  and 
community  problems.  Current  community  development  students  include  Peace 
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Corps  returnees,  ex- Vista  volunteers,  community  workers,  and  senior  agency  of- 
ficials as  well  as  recent  college  graduates. 

Prerequisites 

The  prerequisites  are  3  upper-division  courses  in  the  social  sciences  with  a  B 
grade  or  better,  3  semester  hours  of  social  science  statistics  at  the  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  level,  and  proficiency  in  written  communication.  The  social 
science  courses  should  be  in  at  least  2  of  the  following  disciplines:  political 
science,  sociology,  anthropology,  social  psychology,  economics.  The  prerequisites 
may  be  satisfied  after  admission  into  the  program. 

THE  SIUC  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CURRICULUM 

The  community  development  Master  of  Science  degree  program  at  SIUC  offers 
several  career  emphases:  community  planning,  community  organizing,  commu- 
nity relations  training,  community  education,  community  research,  and  commu- 
nity program  administration. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  core  courses  totaling  30  semester  hours  plus 
14  semester  hours  in  their  special  emphasis.  Students  may  design  their  courses 
of  study  to  focus  on  particular  interests  or  skills. 

Course  of  Study 

The  44  credit  hour  program  consists  of  a  core  curriculum,  including  a  supervised 
field  internship,  a  minor  or  area  of  emphasis,  and  1  of  4  master's  degree  options 
related  to  the  emphasis.  Core  curriculum  courses  are  on  community  organiza- 
tion, social  change,  research  methods,  and  group  process.  The  minor  and  elec- 
tives  are  selected  by  students  from  courses  related  to  their  career  objectives,  and 
may  be  found  within  the  community  development  program  or  other  departments 
in  the  University.  Students  with  extensive  prior  community  development  expe- 
rience may  have  their  internships  waived  under  certain  conditions. 

Community  Development  Core  Requirements  (30  semester  hours) 

CD  401-3  Introduction  to  Community  Development 

CD  500-3  Research  Seminar  in  Community  Development 

CD  501-4  Small  Group  Process  in  Community  Development 

CD  502-3  Community  and  Change 

CD  503-3  Problems  of  and  Approaches  to  Community  Development 

CD  589-2  Professional  Seminar  in  Community  Development 

CD  595-7  Internship 

Options  to  complete  master's  degree  (5  semester  hours)  are  either  a  thesis,  re- 
search report,  extended  minor,  or  master's  project.  These  5  hours  may  be  earned 
in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  CD  599-5  Thesis  Research 

2.  CD  593-5  Individual  Research  in  Community  Development  (for  research  re- 
port or  master's  project) 

3.  Five  semester  hours  in  400-  or  500-level  courses  in  addition  to  the  9  hours 
in  the  regular  minor  (for  extended  minor). 

Other  Course  Requirements 

(14  semester  hours) 

a.   Minor  (9  semester  hours):  at  least  9  hours  of  400-  and  500-level  courses  in 
one  or  more  disciplines,  either  in  community  development  program  areas  of 
emphasis,  or  other  areas  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  com- 
munity development  faculty.  Lists  of  recommended  courses  are  maintained 
by  the  program. 
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b.  Electives  (5  semester  hours):  additional  400-  and  500-level  courses  in  the 
minor,  elective  community  development  courses,  or  other  university  depart- 
ments are  selected  by  the  student.  Community  development  electives  are: 

CD  402-3  Comparative  Community  Development 

CD  403-3  Community  Organization 

CD  404-3  Role  Theory  and  Analysis  in  Community  Development 

CD  405-3  Social  Planning 

CD  491-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  Community  Development 

CD  497-1  to  12  A-E,  Seminar  in  Community  Development 

Field  Internship 

The  field  internship  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  and  consists  of 
approximately  350  clock  hours  of  supervised  field  work  in  a  community  develop- 
ment project.  The  professional  CD  589  Seminar  in  Community  Development 
must  be  taken  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  field  internship. 

The  objective  of  the  field  internship  program  is  to  provide  a  practical  field  ex- 
perience in  which  students  are  exposed  to  some  of  the  challenges  and  rewards  of 
community  development  work.  It  is  designed  to  test  and  develop  skills,  provide 
opportunity  for  personal  and  professional  growth,  and  increase  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  analyze  practical  experience.  In  most  cases,  the  intern  is  working 
with  a  group  of  persons  sharing  a  common  need  or  problem.  The  thrust  of  the 
project  is  to  encourage  self-help  approaches  to  problem-solving  and  constructive 
change.  The  intern  is  expected  to  have  a  significant  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
ject's planning,  execution,  and  outcome.  The  field  internship  requirement  applies 
to  all  M.S.  degree  candidates.  The  field  internship  may  be  waived  in  exceptional 
cases  where  a  student  has  extensive  professional  experience  in  community  de- 
velopment work. 

Options  for  Completion  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

Four  options  are  available  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  community  development:  a  master's  thesis,  a  research  project, 
an  extended  minor,  or  a  master's  project.  The  master's  option  selected  by  the 
student  and  approved  by  the  program  must  be  related  to  the  student's  area  of 
emphasis  or  minor.  At  the  completion  of  24  hours  of  course  work,  the  student  de- 
clares and  defines  a  master's  option. 

Thesis.  The  thesis  must  involve  substantial  new  research  in  community  devel- 
opment. Procedures  for  the  thesis  option  are  the  selection  of  a  master's  commit- 
tee, the  preparation  and  approval  of  a  research  prospectus,  execution  of  the  re- 
search, and  the  submission  and  approval  of  the  thesis.  An  oral  examination  by 
the  student's  committee  covering  the  thesis  topic  and  the  community  develop- 
ment discipline  completes  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

The  thesis  option  is  initiated  by  filing  a  form  in  duplicate  with  the  program  of- 
fice specifying  the  composition  of  the  student's  thesis  committee  and  thesis  topic. 
Four  copies  of  the  thesis  are  submitted  to  the  program  office  upon  completion: 
one  for  the  program,  one  for  the  thesis  committee  chair,  and  2  for  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Master's  Project.  The  master's  project  is  a  community  development  project  in 
which  the  student  takes  a  major  part  in  its  conceptualization,  design,  and  imple- 
mentation. Procedures  for  the  master's  project  are  the  selection  of  a  committee, 
the  submission  and  approval  of  a  project  prospectus,  completion  of  the  project, 
the  preparation,  submission,  and  approval  of  a  final  report,  and  the  oral  exami- 
nation. Examples  of  a  master's  project  are  the  development  of  consumer  coopera- 
tive, community  health  programs,  economic  development  programs,  completion 
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of  a  community  development  project,  and  designing  and  implementing  a  training 
seminar  or  workshop. 

Research  Report.  The  research  report  demonstrates  the  student's  research  and 
professional  capabilities.  Procedures  for  the  research  report  option  are  the  selec- 
tion of  a  committee,  the  preparation  and  approval  of  a  research  prospectus,  exe- 
cution of  the  research,  and  submission  and  approval  of  the  research  report.  An 
oral  examination  of  the  research  topic  and  on  the  community  development  disci- 
pline complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

The  research  report  option  is  initiated  by  filing  a  form  in  duplicate  with  the 
program  office,  specifying  the  composition  of  the  student's  research  committee 
and  research  topic.  Three  copies  of  the  research  report  are  submitted  to  the  pro- 
gram office  on  completion:  one  for  the  program  office,  one  for  the  committee 
chair,  and  a  third  for  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Several  features  distinguish  the  master's  project  from  an  internship.  For  the 
master's  project,  the  student  takes  on  the  major  initiative  for  developing  the  pro- 
ject, and  prepares  a  formal  prospectus  describing  it  prior  to  inception.  The  pro- 
ject should  have  a  definite  structure  with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  While 
the  internship  stresses  learning  and  growth,  the  master's  project  requires  the 
demonstration  of  independence  and  professional  competence  in  community  de- 
velopment. 

The  master's  project  is  initiated  by  filing  a  form  in  duplicate  with  the  program 
office  specifying  the  student's  committee  and  the  title  of  the  master's  project. 
Three  copies  of  the  final  report  are  submitted  to  the  program  office  upon  comple- 
tion: one  for  the  program,  one  for  the  committee  chair,  and  one  for  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

Extended  Minor  (14  or  more  credit  hours).  The  extended  minor  consists  of  5 
hours  of  course  work  outside  of  community  development  courses  in  addition  to 
the  9  hours  of  courses  required  for  the  minor.  Since  the  student  has  5  hours 
which  are  elective,  as  many  as  19  hours  may  be  accumulated  for  an  extended 
minor. 

In  general,  the  courses  selected  for  the  extended  minor  should  have  a  focus, 
and  the  focus  and  its  validity  developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  extended  mi- 
nor committee. 

Procedures  for  the  extended  minor  option  are  the  selection  of  an  extended  mi- 
nor committee,  the  submission  of  a  list  of  courses  for  the  minor  with  a  justifica- 
tion for  their  approval,  satisfactory  completion  of  course  work,  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  approval  of  a  paper.  An  oral  examination  of  the  student  covers  general 
knowledge  of  community  development  and  the  extended  minor  field,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  extended  minor  and  community  development. 

The  extended  minor  option  is  initiated  by  filing  a  form  in  duplicate  with  the 
program  office  specifying  the  student's  extended  minor  committee  and  the  minor 
field.  Three  copies  of  a  paper  must  be  filed  at  completion,  one  for  community  de- 
velopment, one  for  the  committee  chair,  and  one  for  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Students  may  not  take  courses  for  an  extended  minor  until  their  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  and  the  option  officially  filed. 

Oral  Examination  and  Masters  Degree  Option  Committee.  Two  faculty  from 
community  development,  and  a  third  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  from  an- 
other SIUC  program  constitute  the  oral  examination  and  master's  degree  option 
committees.  The  committees  are  comprised  of  the  same  persons,  and  are  selected 
by  the  student  prior  to  filing  the  master's  degree  option  form. 
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Specialized  Areas  of  Emphasis 

The  student  may  select  up  to  19  hours  of  course  work  for  a  minor  or  area  of  em- 
phasis, as  part  of  the  44  units  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  The  stu- 
dent's area  of  emphasis  should  be  relevant  to  the  master's  option  whether  thesis, 
research  report,  master's  project,  or  extended  minor. 

Six  areas  of  emphasis  (community  research,  education,  training,  planning,  or- 
ganizing, or  administration)  may  be  selected  from  courses  and  colleges  through- 
out SIUC  and  from  the  community  development  program.  Course  lists  for  each 
of  these  emphasis  areas,  plus  consultation,  are  available  from  faculty  advisers. 
Students  may  also  design  their  own  areas  of  emphasis  with  the  consent  of  their 
faculty  advisers. 

Community  Organization.  Community  organizing  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
skills  of  community  development.  There  is  a  traditional  and  continuing  concern 
for  widespread  participation  and  citizen  representation  in  development  pro- 
grams. The  vocation  of  community  development  includes  employment  as  orga- 
nizers for  community  action  groups,  cooperatives,  tenant  unions,  neighborhood 
associations,  consumer  lobby  groups,  and  minority  rights  organizations. 

Community  Education.  The  role  of  community  development  specialists  in  com- 
munity education  is  essentially  that  of  inter-communicator.  These  specialists  re- 
quire a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
exposure  to  a  variety  of  education  philosophies  and  practices.  The  community 
education  specialist  coordinates  educational  activities  for  groups  and  individuals 
with  unmet  educational  needs. 

Several  minors  are  available  within  the  broader  area  of  community  education 
such  as:  rehabilitation  education,  consumer  education,  health  education,  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  and  humanities,  sex  education,  special  education,  and  Afro- 
American  or  Black  studies  education. 

Social  Planning.  The  purpose  of  the  planning  concentration  is  to  provide  the 
techniques  and  knowledge  to  students  who  wish  to  work  as  planners  or  citizen 
participation  specialists  for  city  and  regional  planning  departments,  state  agen- 
cies, and  private  international  development  organizations. 

The  relation  of  planning  to  community  development  is  that  of  providing  spe- 
cialists who  can  systematically  study  problem  areas  and  potential  resources, 
propose  programmatic  solutions,  and  appraise  the  likely  consequences  of 
planned  and  unplanned  change.  Community  planning  places  emphasis  on  in- 
volving citizens  in  the  planning  process  in  order  to  more  fully  reflect  the  diverse 
needs  and  values  found  in  many  towns  and  cities. 

Community  Relations  Training.  The  community  relations  training  concentra- 
tion is  designed  to  provide  skills  and  knowledge  to  students  who  wish  to  practice 
various  types  of  human  relations  training  such  as  T-groups,  leadership  training 
groups,  sensitivity  groups,  organizational  development  groups,  consciousness- 
raising  groups,  and  the  like. 

The  relation  of  training  to  community  development  is  to  provide  specialists 
skilled  in  encouraging  cooperative,  creative  human  communication  in  small 
group  settings,  and  to  provide  trainees  for  the  development  of  community  leader- 
ship. 

From  a  vocational  standpoint,  this  type  of  training  may  be  practiced  as  a  hu- 
man relations  trainer  (for  which  certification  is  provided  by  National  Training 
Laboratories),  a  group  welfare  worker,  a  counselor,  or  an  organization  training 
officer.  Such  training  is  not  intended  to  include  the  offering  of  therapy  as  prac- 
ticed by  clinical  counselors,  psychologists,  or  psychiatrists. 
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Community  Development  Administration.  The  administration  emphasis  is  in- 
tended for  those  interested  in  public  administration  and  management  at  any 
level,  federal,  state,  or  city,  as  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  be  involved  in  the 
development  and  management  of  community  owned  business  enterprises,  com- 
munity development  corporations,  cooperatives,  etc. 

Courses  are  available  which  provide  skills  needed  for  program  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  evaluation  within  public  and  private  organizations. 

Community  Development  Research.  The  research  emphasis  provides  students 
with  basic  proficiency  in  applied  methods  of  research  in  order  to  describe  com- 
munity populations,  assess  community  needs  and  problems,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams designed  to  solve  community  problems.  Typical  employment  opportunities 
related  to  this  specialization  include  grant  proposal  writing,  demographic  data 
collection  and  analysis  for  planning  agencies,  and  action  and  evaluation  research 
duties  in  program  development  with  public  and  private  organizations. 

THE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DISCIPLINE 

The  emergence  of  community  development,  as  a  practice  and  a  discipline,  is  a 
post-World  War  II  phenomenon  which  has  its  origins  in  the  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  efforts  of  governmental  and  private  agencies  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  In  this  country,  early  beginnings  of  the  discipline  were  reflected 
in  agricultural  and  cooperative  extension  work,  adult  education,  rural  sociology, 
and  social  work  with  a  largely  rural  focus.  In  the  1970s  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
programs  (such  as  USAID  and  the  Peace  Corps)  had  strong  community 
developmental  emphasis.  National  programs  like  the  War  on  Poverty  (OEO)  and 
the  Great  Society  (Housing  and  Urban  Development)  began  to  focus  on  urban 
areas,  while  local,  county,  state,  and  national  governments  developed  community 
development  departments  as  problem-solving,  need-assessment,  and  evaluation 
units.  The  recently  independent  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  used  community 
development  as  the  primary  method  of  nation-building  in  the  post-colonial 
period,  with  both  urban  and  rural  emphasis.  Today  community  development  is  a 
discipline  and  a  practice  that  applies  the  theory  and  methods  of  social  science  to 
the  solution  of  human  problems  at  the  community  level. 

Community  Development  Services  at  SIUC 

The  Community  Development  Services  at  SIUC  was  established  in  1953  as  a 
component  of  area  services.  SIUC  was  then  becoming  a  comprehensive  univer- 
sity with  a  broad  mission  of  teaching,  research,  and  service,  especially  to  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  earliest  efforts  of  the  Community  Development  Services  staff 
were  devoted  to  mobilizing  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  citizens  of  the  rural 
Southern  Illinois  areas. 

During  the  first  10  years,  Community  Development  Services  was  involved  in 
every  sizeable  community  in  Southern  Illinois  and  included  comprehensive 
study  and  action  programs  in  communities  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Cairo.  Service 
continued  to  be  its  major  activity  until  1974,  but  as  new  region-wide  planning 
and  service  agencies  emerged  in  the  early  1960s,  the  need  for  trained  commu- 
nity development  professionals  became  increasingly  apparent.  Consequently,  a 
Community  Development  Institute  was  authorized  in  1962  to  offer  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  program  in  community  development.  The  program  was  fully  op- 
erational by  the  fall  of  1966,  with  a  contingent  of  10  new  students. 

A  research  unit  was  added  to  the  institute  and  service  operation  in  1965.  The 
program  was  redesignated  as  an  academic  unit  within  the  College  of  Human  Re- 
sources in  1973.  Community  development  is  now  a  program  unit  in  the  Division 
of  Social  and  Community  Services  of  the  college. 
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Approximately  200  students  have  graduated  from  the  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  community  development,  the  oldest  in  the  U.S.  It  is  professionally 
staffed  by  6  full-time  faculty  members  and  several  graduate  assistants.  The  staff 
maintain  close  working  relationships  with  a  variety  of  communities  and  plan- 
ning, service,  and  development  agencies,  in  which  most  students  complete  their 
field  internships.  Areas  of  emphasis  within  the  program  are  community  devel- 
opment administration,  community  education,  international  community  organi- 
zation, social  planning,  community  research,  and  community  relations  training 
and  development. 

Financial  Assistance 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  assistantships  is  awarded  each  semester  on  the 
basis  of  performance  in  the  program  and  need.  Fellowships  for  outstanding 
graduate  students  are  awarded  each  year  by  the  SIUC  Graduate  School.  Student 
work  and  other  financial  aid  opportunities  are  coordinated  through  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  office. 

Part-time  Students 

It  is  possible  to  enter  the  community  development  program  while  in  full-time 
employment.  Core  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening  on  a  regular  basis.  Students 
seeking  advisement  on  part-time  study  should  contact  the  department. 


Computer  Science 


The  Department  of  Computer  Science  offers  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  computer  science.  Application  forms  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School  may  be  obtained  from  the  department. 

Admission  and  Retention 

Decisions  concerning  the  admission  of  students  to,  and  retention  of  students  in, 
the  graduate  program  will  be  made  by  the  department  faculty  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  evaluation  of  applicants  for  admission  is  based  primarily  on  the  student's 
academic  record  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  past  performance  in 
relevant  undergraduate  course  work.  Applicants  are  expected  to  have  a  substan- 
tial background  in  undergraduate  computer  science  courses  covering  high  level 
and  assembly  language  programming,  data  structures,  computer  organization, 
logic  design  as  well  as  discrete  mathematics,  calculus,  and  linear  algebra.  In 
most  cases,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  applicant  has  completed  course  work  in 
the  above  subject  areas  prior  to  admission.  In  addition,  applicants  must  submit 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  general  test  scores.  It  is  recommended 
that  results  from  the  GRE  subject  area  test  (computer  science  or  a  related  field) 
also  be  submitted. 

Requirements.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  graduate  program  in 
computer  science  can  meet  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  by 
completing  30  hours  of  graduate  credit  subject  to  the  following  constraints: 

1.  Each  of  the  courses  CS  401,  CS  411,  CS  414,  CS  451,  and  CS  455  must  be 
taken.  (If  a  specific  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  already  part  of  the  student's 
academic  background,  an  alternate  course  will  be  substituted.) 

2.  The  30  hours  of  graduate  work  must  include  at  least  four  500-level  lecture 
courses. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  write  a  research  paper  or  thesis  carrying  three 
hours  of  credit  under  CS  592  or  CS  599  respectively. 
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The  decision  on  whether  the  research  work  is  to  be  a  research  paper  or  a  the- 
sis is  made  by  the  student's  advisor  and  committee.  After  completion  of  all  work, 
the  student  will  be  given  a  final  oral  examination  over  the  thesis  or  research  pa- 
per and  other  coursework. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers  graduate  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  the  Specialist,  and  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  education  degrees.  Within  the  programs,  the  student  may  select  a 
specialty  area  from  one  of  the  following:  curriculum  and  instruction,  computer- 
based  education,  early  childhood,  educational  technology,  elementary  education, 
gifted  and  talented  education,  instructional  development,  mathematics  educa- 
tion, reading  and  language  studies,  school  library  media,  science  and  environ- 
mental education,  secondary  education,  social  studies  education,  and  teacher 
education  and  supervision. 

Admission 

The  applicant  must  complete  the  applications  for  admission  to  both  the  Gradu- 
ate School  and  the  department.  General  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
programs  are  described  in  Chapter  1  of  this  catalog.  A  selection  and  review 
committee  screens  the  applicant  on  the  basis  of  prior  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate work,  grade  point  average,  standardized  test  scores,  work  experience,  and 
letters  of  recommendation,  if  needed.  The  committee  may  possibly  recommend 
admission  for  a  student  with  some  deficiency  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  student  shows 
unusual  professional  promise. 

Application  materials  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  request  to:  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Specific  information  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  (618)  536-2441. 

Master's  Degree 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  curriculum  and  instruction  re- 
quires the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  of  course  work.  At 
least  15  of  the  32  semester  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level  and  taken  at  SIUC. 
The  student  must  also  meet  curriculum  and  instruction  core  course  require- 
ments, research  requirements,  and  specialty  area  requirements.  No  more  than 
11  semester  hours  of  credit  earned  at  another  college  or  university  may  be  ac- 
cepted toward  this  degree. 

Each  candidate's  program  is  planned  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser 
from  the  specialty  area  selected  by  the  student,  with  consideration  for  the  stu- 
dent's interests,  experience,  and  specialty  area.  Unclassified  graduate  students 
should  consult  with  the  department  chair  for  information  and  advice. 

A  student  desiring  teacher  certification  (preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  or 
K-12)  must  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  and  must  follow  the 
teacher  certification  entitlement  process  established  by  SIUC  in  conjunction 
with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  school  library  media  specialist  area  of  study  offers  courses  which  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  Standard  Special  Certificate  in  all  areas  of  media,  which  is 
issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Persons  holding  a  valid  teaching 
certificate  may  qualify  as  a  school  media  professional  by  completing  the  follow- 
ing courses:  C&I  438,  439,  440,  442,  and  435  or  445.  Other  courses  in  the  utiliza- 
tion and  administration  of  teaching  materials  mare  designed  to  prepare  both 
audiovisual  coordinators  and  librarians  to  become  fully  qualified  media  special- 
ists who  can  administer  all  teaching  materials. 
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Program  Requirements.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  requires  a  9  semester  hour  professional  core,  specialty  area 
courses,  and  research.  This  professional  core  is  as  follows:  C&I  503,  Introduction 
to  Curriculum;  C&I  504,  Systematic  Approaches  to  Instruction;  and  C&I  500, 
Research  Methods  in  Education.  The  specialty  area  courses  consist  of  either  23 
semester  hours  plus  a  research  paper  or  project,  or  17-20  semester  hours  plus  a 
thesis  (3  to  6  semester  hours).  The  minimum  number  of  required  semester  hours 
is  32. 

Each  student  demonstrates  research  skill  by  preparing  a  research  paper,  a 
project,  or  a  thesis.  If  the  student  chooses  to  satisfy  the  research  requirement 
with  a  thesis  or  research  paper,  then  the  adviser  becomes  a  part  of  a  committee 
of  no  fewer  than  3  persons  selected  by  the  student  and  the  adviser.  The  adviser 
(chair)  and  at  least  one  other  person  must  be  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  stu- 
dent's specialty  area.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  assist  with  and  approve 
the  research  requirement  and  to  prepare  and  conduct  the  final  comprehensive 
examination. 

The  student  choosing  to  satisfy  the  research  requirement  by  preparing  a  re- 
search paper  completes  the  research  paper  under  the  supervision  of  the  adviser, 
or  the  adviser  may  constitute  a  3  person  committee  which  supervises  the  com- 
pletion of  the  paper.  The  adviser  will  attest  to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
paper  and  report  to  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  that  graduation  re- 
quirements have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

Each  student  in  the  M.S.  Ed.  degree  program  must  complete  a  final  compre- 
hensive examination.  This  examination  may  be  either  written  or  oral,  or  both. 
The  specialty  area  faculty  will  form  a  committee  of  no  fewer  than  3  persons  to 
prepare  and  evaluate  the  final  comprehensive  examination.  The  student  may 
take  the  final  comprehensive  examination  no  more  than  3  times. 

If  the  student  chooses  to  satisfy  the  research  requirement  by  preparing  a  re- 
search paper,  a  coordinating  committee  of  3  persons  representing  the  student's 
specialty  area  will  prepare  and  evaluate  the  written  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. A  student  selecting  the  research  paper  option  must  notify  the  coordinator  of 
graduate  studies  and  the  specialty  area  coordinator  at  least  2  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  scheduled  by  the  department  for  the  written  comprehensive  examination. 
The  written  examination  will  be  administered  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October, 
the  first  Saturday  in  March,  and  on  Thursday  of  the  third  week  of  the  summer 
session. 

If  the  student  chooses  to  satisfy  the  research  requirement  by  preparing  a  the- 
sis or  project  the  student  will  take  a  final  oral  comprehensive  exam.  The  final 
oral  comprehensive  examination  is  a  defense  of  the  thesis  or  project  and  must  be 
scheduled  with  the  chair  of  the  student's  committee  at  least  2  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  desired  for  that  examination. 

Specialist  Degree  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers  the  Specialist  degree  in 
curriculum  and  instruction.  This  degree  program  is  designed  for  teachers  and 
other  personnel  who  seek  to  improve  their  performance  in  specialized  areas.  The 
Specialist  degree  program  is  intended  for  those  preparing  for  positions  which 
call  for  a  higher  level  of  study  than  the  master's  degree  but  without  the  empha- 
sis on  depth  of  research  required  for  the  doctorate.  A  major  goal  of  this  program 
is  to  strengthen  an  individual's  area  of  specialization  by  providing  the  student 
with  a  program  of  greater  depth  and  breadth  than  is  possible  at  the  master's  de- 
gree level.  The  Specialist  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  student's  pro- 
fessional goals. 
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Admission.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Specialist  degree  program  must 
meet  minimum  Graduate  School  standards  for  admission  to  and  retention  in  the 
Specialist  degree  program.  No  more  than  6  semester  hours  earned  at  another 
college  or  university  may  be  accepted  toward  requirements  for  the  Specialist  de- 
gree. At  the  time  of  acceptance  into  the  program,  an  advisory  committee  of  3  pro- 
fessors will  be  appointed  to  design  the  program  cooperatively  with  the  student, 
supervise  the  field  study,  and  administer  a  comprehensive  oral  examination.  At 
least  1  member  of  this  committee,  the  student's  adviser,  will  be  from  the  stu- 
dent's area  of  specialty. 

Program  of  Studies.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours'  credit  beyond  a  master's 
degree,  including  field  work,  is  required  for  completion  of  the  program.  At  least 
15  semester  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level.  The  Specialist  degree  in  curriculum 
and  instruction  has  a  12  semester  hour  core  requirement;  14  to  17  semester 
hours  of  specialization;  and  2  to  6  semester  hours  of  independent  investiga- 
tion/research, for  a  total  of  30  semester  hours.  The  speciality  area  semester 
hours  are  determined  by  the  student  and  the  advisory  committee.  The  profes- 
sional core  of  courses  is  as  follows:  C&I  583,  Instructional  Theory,  Principles, 
and  Practices;  C&I  584,  Curriculum  Theory,  Foundations,  and  Principles;  C&I 
554,  Integration  of  Educational  Media;  and  C&I  585B,  Supervision  for  Instruc- 
tional Improvement. 

Ph.D.  Degree  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  education  with  a  concentration  in  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion is  designed  for  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  who  seek  to  im- 
prove their  performance  in  general  and  specialized  areas  in  either  the  public 
schools  or  the  private  sector.  This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  desire 
positions  requiring  advanced  preparation  at  the  highest  level  with  emphasis  on 
theories  of  curriculum  and  instruction  and  in-depth  preparation  in  research.  For 
example,  this  program  is  oriented  toward  students  who  aspire  to  positions  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  state  departments  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  ministries  of  education  in  foreign  countries,  educational  sections  of  hu- 
man service  agencies,  business  and  industry,  and  public  schools. 

Admission.  In  addition  to  the  application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School, 
the  applicant  must  also  complete  the  departmental  application  for  admission  to 
the  concentration  and  the  related  specialty  area.  A  selection  and  review  commit- 
tee screens  the  applicant  on  the  basis  of  prior  graduate  work,  grade  point  aver- 
age, standardized  test  scores  (Miller  Analogies  Test  or  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation), work  experience,  and  letters  of  recommendation.  The  TOEFL  score  is 
required  for  foreign  students.  The  selection  committee  recommends  admission  of 
the  student  only  if  the  specialty  area  has  an  appropriate  sponsor  for  the  appli- 
cant and  if  a  faculty  member  who  is  qualified  to  direct  dissertations  agrees  to 
serve  as  chair  of  the  student's  doctoral  committee. 

The  admissions  committee  may  possibly  recommend  a  student  for  admission 
who  shows  some  deviation  from  departmental  standards  if,  in  the  committee's 
opinion,  the  student  shows  unusual  professional  promise. 

Retention.  Any  prospective  doctoral  candidate  with  a  grade  point  average  of  less 
than  3.25  and  20  semester  hours  of  doctoral  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  program  and  will  not  be  readmitted  at  a  later  date.  Students  must  accu- 
mulate an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.50  for  all  doctoral  work  to  qualify  to 
take  the  preliminary  examination. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  30  semester  hours  of  course  work,  students  meet 
with  their  major  professors  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  continue  as  doctoral 
students.  Such  matters  as  grade  point  average,  progress  in  the  program,  course 
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completion,  motivation,  and  general  academic  scholarship  skills  in  writing  and 
research  is  considered.  A  report  is  then  made  to  the  doctoral  committee  and  the 
departmental  chair. 

Program  Requirements.  The  concentration  in  curriculum  and  instruction  has 
both  College  of  Education  and  C&I  requirements.  A  minimum  of  64  semester 
hours  beyond  the  master's  degree  is  required.  The  College  of  Education  profes- 
sional core  of  8  semester  hours  consists  of  EDUC  590,  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Cul- 
tural Foundations  of  Education  and  EDUC  591,  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Behavioral 
Foundations  of  Education. 

The  C&I  requirements  include  a  core  of  9  semester  hours;  at  least  23  semester 
hours  in  the  selected  specialty  area;  research  tools  usually  totaling  8  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  (hours  for  research  tools  are  not  counted  in  the  total  of 
64  semester  hours);  and  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  dissertation.  An  in- 
ternship of  2  to  8  semester  hours  is  highly  recommended.  Courses  comprising 
specialty  area  hours  other  than  the  core  courses  are  determined  by  the  student 
and  the  doctoral  committee.  The  professional  core  of  courses  in  the  curriculum 
and  instruction  concentration  is  as  follows:  C&I  583,  Instructional  Theory,  Prin- 
ciples, and  Practices;  C&I  584,  Curriculum  Theory,  Foundations,  and  Principles; 
and  C&I  582,  Advanced  Research  Methods  in  Education. 

Research  Requirements.  Research  tools  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  appro- 
priateness for  the  area  of  concentration,  specialization,  and  type  of  dissertation 
research.  At  least  one  research  tool,  as  outlined  by  the  College  of  Education  is  se- 
lected by  the  doctoral  committee  in  cooperation  with  the  graduate  student.  The  8 
options  available  are:  quantitative  methods,  historical  methods,  foreign  lan- 
guage methods,  philosophical  methods,  qualitative  methods,  symbolic  methods, 
and  evaluative  methods. 

Preliminary  Examination.  The  preparation  and  direction  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination are  the  responsibility  of  the  specialty  faculty  and  the  student's  doc- 
toral committee.  Concepts  related  to  curriculum,  instruction,  and  re- 
search/evaluation will  be  integrated  into  the  preliminary  examination.  Addi- 
tional oral  and  written  examinations  may  be  required  by  the  student's  doctoral 
committee. 

The  examination  will  be  offered  3  times  a  year:  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  the  fifth  week  of  each  term.  A  student  may  take  the  examination  no 
more  than  3  times. 

Prospectus,  Dissertation,  and  Final  Oral  Examination.  Students  may  not  regis- 
ter for  dissertation  hours  until  they  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination. 
Having  been  admitted  to  candidacy,  students  submit  prospectuses  to  their  doc- 
toral committees  for  approval.  The  dissertation  must  show  high  attainment  in 
an  independent  original,  scholarly,  and  creative  effort.  A  student's  dissertation 
will  be  circulated  to  members  of  the  doctoral  committee  at  least  3  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  proposed  defense. 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  requires  an  oral  examination 
conducted  by  the  doctoral  committee.  Oral  examinations  are  open  to  all  inter- 
ested observers.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination  and  the  abstract 
of  the  dissertation  are  circulated  throughout  the  department  and  the  University. 


Economics 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  graduate  programs  that  lead  to  both  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degrees.  The  master's  degree  is  designed  to  be  a  twelve-  to  six- 
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teen-month  program  in  which  the  student  takes  courses  in  theory  as  well  as  an 
applied  specialization.  The  doctoral  program  is  built  around  a  core  of  courses  in 
microeconomics  and  macroeconomics  and  allows  the  student  to  specialize  in  two 
fields.  The  coursework  towards  the  doctoral  degree  is  expected  to  take  three 
years  and  the  writing  of  a  dissertation  one  year. 

Admission 

The  overall  scholastic  record  and  potential  of  the  applicant  for  admission  is  more 
important  than  prior  preparation  in  specific  areas  of  economics.  While  under- 
graduate specialization  in  economics  is  desirable,  the  program  is  open  to  stu- 
dents whose  undergraduate  specialization  has  been  in  other  fields.  However,  if 
the  student  has  not  had  intermediate  level  microeconomics,  macroeconomics, 
and  statistics,  remedial  work  may  be  required  before  admission  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Application  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Economics.  Appli- 
cation materials,  as  well  as  additional  information,  may  be  obtained  from:  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Economics,  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901,  (618)  536-7746. 

All  applicants  should  take  the  aptitude  portion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination. Information  on  testing  dates  and  places  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  Scores  should  be 
sent  to  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  marked  "Attention:  Depart- 
ment of  Economics."  All  exam  scores  must  be  received  before  admission. 

Evaluations  of  applicants  by  the  department  are  based  on  information  from 
the  application  form,  GRE  scores,  transcripts,  and  other  information. 

Applicants  not  admitted  to  the  economics  department  who  meet  the  Graduate 
School  requirements  may  register  for  remedial  courses  as  unclassified  students. 
Such  persons  may  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  a  later  date,  based  on  their  performance  in  such  remedial  courses.  This  option 
is  not  available  for  international  students. 

Foreign  applicants  whose  native  language  is  not  English  must  take  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  Department  of  Economics  re- 
quires that  the  applicants  score  550  or  above  for  admission  to  the  graduate  pro- 
gram. The  TOEFL  must  be  taken  no  more  than  24  months  prior  to  the  date 
when  admission  is  sought.  For  information  concerning  TOEFL  testing  dates  and 
locations,  write  to  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Entry  into  Ph.D.  Program.  A  student  with  a  master's  degree  must  meet  Gradu- 
ate School  admission  requirements  with  a  graduate  grade  point  average  of  3.25 
(A  =  4.0)  or  better.  A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  Graduate 
School  admission  requirements  with  an  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of 
2.7  or  better.  After  meeting  these  requirements  the  bachelor's  degree  student 
will  be  initially  admitted  as  a  master's  student.  Upon  passing  the  qualifying 
exam,  taken  after  the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  the  student  will  be  given  en- 
try into  ihe  doctoral  program.  Application  for  entry  should  be  made  to  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  studies  in  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Entry  into  the  Master  of  Science  Program.  The  Master  of  Science  program  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  terminal  degree.  A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  must 
meet  Graduate  School  admissions  requirements  with  a  grade  point  average  of 
2.7.  Application  materials  are  available  from  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in 
the  Department  of  Economics. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree 

The  master's  degree  prepares  students  for  positions  in  government  and  business 
and  for  teaching  at  the  junior  college  level.  The  general  requirements  for  the 
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Master  of  Science  degree  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  two  broad  headings, 
course  and  hour  requirements  and  thesis  requirements. 

Course  and  Hour  Requirements.    Those  students  who  plan  to  receive  the  mas- 
ter's degree  as  a  terminal  degree  are  required  to  have  the  following  courses: 
ECON  465  Mathematical  Economics  I 
ECON  463  Applied  Econometrics 
ECON  540a  Microeconomic  Theory  I 
ECON  541a  Macroeconomic  Theory  I 

Each  master's  student  must  take  at  least  one  graduate  director-approved,  two- 
course  specialization.  In  addition,  each  master's  student  must  accumulate  a  min- 
imum total  of  30  graduate-level  credit  hours  approved  by  the  director  of  gradu- 
ate studies.  Of  this  minimum,  21  hours  must  be  in  Economics  courses,  excluding 
Economics  408,  440,  441,  443,  507,  and  590,  and  15  must  be  in  500-level  courses. 

Any  student  who  earns  6  semester  hours  of  C  or  below  in  Economics  courses 
taken  for  graduate  credit  is  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  graduate  program  in 
economics.  A  3.0  GPA  in  400-  and  500-level  economics  courses  excluding  Eco- 
nomics 408,  425,  436,  440,  441,  471,  501,  502,  510,  525,  and  598  and  in  all  other 
graduate  courses  must  be  maintained.  Only  400-  and  500-level  courses  may 
count  toward  the  master's  degree.  Graduate  students  in  economics  cannot  take 
Economics  408,  440,  441,  or  443  for  credit  toward  a  degree  in  economics. 

Thesis  Requirements.  The  master's  candidate  in  economics  can  fulfill  the  thesis 
requirement  in  one  of  two  ways: 

First,  he/she  may  write  a  master's  thesis.  The  thesis  shall  be  supervised  by  a 
committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  and  may  be  counted 
for  6  semester  hours  of  credit  as  Economics  599.  (Thus  the  thesis  constitutes  6  of 
the  required  30  credit  hours.)  Two  copies  of  the  approved  thesis  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  gradua- 
tion, to  be  bound  and  shelved  in  the  library.  One  copy  of  the  thesis  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Second,  the  student  may  enroll  for  3  hours  in  Economics  598.  The  research 
paper  required  in  Economics  598  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  master's  thesis 
when  approved  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  re- 
search paper  constitutes  3  of  the  required  30  credit  hours.  One  copy  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  grad- 
uation, and  one  copy  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Economics.  Under 
this  option,  the  student  must  take  an  additional  graduate-level  course  for  3 
credit  hours. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  Ph.D.  degree  prepares  students  for  teaching  and  research  positions  in  the 
academic  world,  for  positions  such  as  senior  economist  in  private  industry  and 
consulting  firms,  and  for  government  positions  requiring  advanced  economic 
training. 

Course  Requirements  and  Qualifying  Exam.   In  the  student's  first  year  of  gradu- 
ate work  he/she  will  be  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 
ECON  541a  Macroeconomic  Theory  I 
ECON  541b  Macroeconomic  Theory  II 
ECON  540a  Microeconomic  Theory  I 
ECON  540b  Microeconomic  Theory  II 
ECON  465  Mathematical  Economics  I 
ECON  567a  Econometrics  I 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  (June)  the  student  will  take  a  qualifying  examination 
in  microeconomic  and  macroeconomic  theory.  The  student  will  be  allowed  two 
attempts  at  passing  the  qualifying  exam. 

Fields  of  Specialization.  The  student  is  required  to  pass  examinations  in  two 
specialized  areas  in  economics  after  completion  of  the  appropriate  coursework 
for  credit  and  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  The  De- 
partment of  Economics  offers  the  following  fields  of  specialization:  economic  de- 
velopment, international  economics,  monetary  theory  and  policy,  measurement 
in  economics,  advanced  economic  theory,  and  finance.  The  first  field  exam  will 
normally  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  the  second  field  exam  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year. 

Other  Required  Courses.    Students  are  required  to  pass  either  Economics  450 

(History  of  Economic  Thought)  or  420  (History  of  American  Growth  in  the 

Twentieth  Century).  In  addition,  students  are  required  to  pass  the  following 

courses: 

ECON  511  Mathematical  Economics  II 

ECON  540c  Microeconomic  Theory  III 

ECON  541c  Macroeconomic  Theory  III 

ECON  567b  Econometrics  II 

ECON  567c  Econometrics  III 


Dissertation 

Upon  completion  of  the  coursework  and  passing  of  the  exams  discussed  above, 
the  student  will  then  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  This  will  normally 
occur  after  the  third  year  of  work.  Following  this,  the  candidate,  in  consultation 
with  his/her  dissertation  chairperson,  will  form  a  dissertation  committee  and 
develop  a  proposal.  After  the  proposal  is  approved,  the  student  must  complete  a 
dissertation  based  on  original  research  and  successfully  defend  the  dissertation 
before  the  faculty. 


The  Doctoral  Program  in  Education 

One  may  pursue  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  education  through  any  of  8  approved  concentrations:  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion, educational  administration,  educational  psychology,  health  education, 
higher  education,  physical  education,  special  education,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion studies. 

Students  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  in  addition  to 
the  College  of  Education  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  ed- 
ucation. General  policies  pertaining  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  educa- 
tion are  enumerated  in  this  section;  policies  specific  to  each  concentration  may 
be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  departmental  chair. 

For  program  descriptions  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  and  Specialist  de- 
grees, the  student  should  review  the  material  listed  in  this  publication  in  the  ap- 
propriate departmental  section  or  consult  the  appropriate  department. 

Application 

Applicants  must  submit  the  standard  application  materials  to  the  Graduate 
School.  Additional  data  may  be  requested  by  the  faculty  of  the  specific  concentra- 
tion. The  student  is  encouraged  to  contact  the  appropriate  departmental  ex- 
ecutive officer  for  specific  guidelines. 
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Admission  and  Retention 

The  application  materials  of  those  who  meet  Graduate  School  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  are  forwarded  to  the  College  of  Education.  The 
department  concerned  reviews  all  documents  relative  to  the  student  and  makes 
a  recommendation  to  the  academic  affairs  committee  of  the  College  of  Education; 
this  committee  makes  the  final  admission  recommendation  through  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Education  to  the  Graduate  School.  Retention  standards  beyond 
minimum  Graduate  School  standards  are  established  by  each  concentration  and 
are  available  from  the  departmental  executive  officer  of  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment. 

Advisement 

For  each  student  a  doctoral  committee  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  5  members  is 
constituted  and  approved  according  to  procedures  described  in  the  Ph.D.  Policies 
and  Procedures  Manual  of  the  College  of  Education.  Copies  of  the  manual  can  be 
obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  doctoral  committee  also 
serves  as  the  student's  dissertation  committee. 

The  program,  planned  to  include  all  graduate  study  beyond  the  master's  de- 
gree, should  be  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  student's  committee.  The  program 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  for  final  approval  and 
filing. 

Program  Requirements 

Each  doctoral  student  in  education  must  successfully  complete  a  prescribed  core 
of  8  semester  hours  in  social  and  philosophical  foundations  of  education  (EDUC 
590)  and  in  psychological  foundations  of  education  (EDUC  591).  For  each  concen- 
tration there  are  also  basic  courses  which  should  be  completed  prior  to  the  stu- 
dent taking  the  preliminary  examination.  Information  about  these  specific 
courses  can  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  departmental  executive  officer. 

Research  Competencies.  The  Ph.D.  degree  in  education  is  a  research-oriented  de- 
gree. As  such,  it  consists  of  a  program  of  studies  and  other  appropriate  experi- 
ences designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills 
necessary  to  conduct  systematic  intellectual  inquiry.  This  overall  aim  is  accom- 
plished via  two  major  program  components:  (a)  general  research  competencies, 
including  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  approaches  to  problem 
solution  and  an  appreciation  for  the  role  of  research  in  professional  education, 
are  developed  through  completion  of  a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  of  course 
work  in  any  of  8  approved  concentrations,  and  (b)  specific  technical  and  method- 
ological competencies  are  developed  through  completion  of  individually  pre- 
scribed research  tools.  Such  tools  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  appropriate- 
ness for  the  area  of  concentration  in  which  the  student  is  working  and  their  rel- 
evance to  the  student's  research  interests.  Research  tools  are  applied  in  the  pro- 
cess of  completing  requirements  for  the  doctoral  dissertation.  A  list  of  approved 
research  tools  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  education  is  available  in  the  Ph.D.  Policies 
and  Procedures  Manual  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Preliminary  Examination.  All  students  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in  education  must 
take  the  preliminary  examination  over  areas  determined  by  the  student's  doc- 
toral committee.  In  addition,  the  examination  may  cover  areas  specific  to  a  con- 
centration. The  examination  is  offered  3  times  a  year:  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  the  fifth  week  of  each  term. 

A  student  may  petition  the  doctoral  committee  for  permission  to  take  the  pre- 
liminary examination  after  successful  completion  of  the  research  requirement, 
successful  completion  of  all  or  most  of  the  course  work,  and  successful  comple- 
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tion  of  the  doctoral  seminar  sequence  in  education.  A  student  who  fails  the  ex- 
amination on  the  initial  attempt  may  take  the  examination  2  additional  times.  If 
at  that  time  the  student  has  not  passed  the  examination,  the  student  is  dropped 
from  the  program. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  A  student  may  be  advanced  to  candidacy  after  the  stu- 
dent has  completed  the  2  doctoral  seminars,  EDUC  590  and  591,  fulfilled  the 
residency  requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree  (see  degree  requirement  in  Chap- 
ter 1),  met  the  research  tool  requirement,  and  passed  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. The  doctoral  committee  chair  should  initiate  the  admission  to  candidacy 
forms  and  forward  the  forms  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  Admission 
to  candidacy  is  granted  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  doctoral  degree  may  not  be 
conferred  less  than  six  months  after  admission  to  candidacy,  except  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Dissertation.  The  doctoral  committee  consists  of  a  chair  who  is  authorized  to  di- 
rect doctoral  dissertations  and  at  least  4  others  who  are  authorized  to  serve  on 
doctoral  committees.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  At 
least  one  member  of  the  committee  must  be  from  a  department  other  than  that 
of  the  student  and  at  least  one  member  from  a  unit  outside  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  choosing  a  topic  for  the  dissertation,  the  candidate  should  prepare  a 
prospectus  for  the  dissertation  and  submit  the  prospectus  to  the  doctoral  com- 
mittee for  approval.  After  the  doctoral  committee  approves  the  prospectus,  the 
chair  of  the  committee  files  one  copy  of  the  approved  prospectus  in  the  office  of 
the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  dissertation  requirement  includes  the  passing  of 
an  oral  examination  covering  the  dissertation  and  related  areas. 


Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  offers  an 
approved  major  in  educational  administration  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Education  degree.  It  also  administers  the  major  in  educational  administration 
leading  to  the  Specialist  degree  and  provides  courses  and  instructional  personnel 
for  doctoral  students  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  educational  administration  at 
the  doctoral  level.  All  degrees  are  NCATE  approved.  Interested  applicants 
should  direct  inquiries  to  the  admissions  clerk  of  the  department. 

Faculty  from  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation, in  cooperation  with  faculty  from  other  departments,  offer  courses  in  adult 
and  community  education.  Inquiries  about  these  courses  should  be  directed  to 
the  chair  of  the  department. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  Degree 

At  the  master's  level,  concentrations  are  offered  in  educational  administration, 
instructional  supervision,  and  adult  education. 

Educational  Administration  Concentration.  Within  the  educational  administra- 
tion concentration,  course  work  may  be  selected  to  meet  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  certificated  positions  such  as  elementary  principal,  secondary  princi- 
pal, curriculum  coordinator,  school  business  manager,  vocational-technical  direc- 
tor, special  education  director,  and  for  a  variety  of  noncertificated  positions  in 
other  educational  institutions  and  settings.  A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  is 
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required.  Degree  requirements  and  administrative  certification  requirements 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  although  programs  may  be  planned  to  meet  both 
degree  and  certification  requirements.  Students  must  make  application  for  the 
administrative  certification  program  through  the  dean's  office,  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Admission  criteria  include  undergraduate  grade  point  average,  work  experi- 
ence, and  letters  of  reference  from  persons  knowledgeable  of  the  candidate's  abil- 
ity to  do  graduate  work. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  concentration  in  educational 
administration  includes  a  basic  core:  administration,  EAHE  501  and  503;  re- 
search and  tool  subjects,  EAHE  500,  and  EAHE  593;  a  foundations  course  (e.g., 
EAHE  430,  432,  or  454);  and  a  course  in  curriculum  (e.g.,  EAHE  511,  C&I  531, 
or  C&I  571).  Elective  courses  are  determined  by  the  student  and  the  adviser.  A 
research  report  and  comprehensive  oral  examination  are  also  required.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  applicants  seeking  administrative  certification  in  the  public 
schools  have  at  least  2  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  prior  to  or  concur- 
rent with  the  course  work. 

Instructional  Supervision  Concentration.  Regulations  for  the  concentration  in 
instructional  supervision  parallel  those  for  the  concentration  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. Students  in  this  area  normally  elect  specific  courses  in  supervision 
and  curriculum  appropriate  to  their  goals  as  supervisors,  (e.g.,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  both).  The  department  encourages  a  cross-departmental  approach  in 
the  selection  of  appropriate  courses  for  individual  programs. 

Adult  Education  Concentration.  The  master's  degree  in  adult  education  is 
housed  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education. 
The  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  provide  those  persons  who  already  work  in 
the  field  the  opportunity  to  upgrade  their  current  knowledge  about  adult  educa- 
tion and  to  train  persons  new  to  the  field  for  positions  in  higher  education  or 
other  agencies  that  offer  programming  in  the  adult  and  continuing  education 
field. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  program  has  two  options:  a  specialization  in 
higher  education;  and  an  option  to  prepare  persons  for  agency  employment. 

The  core  categories  of  the  program  include:  general  adult  education  (EAHE 
455,  Introduction  to  Adult  and  Continuing  Education);  administration  (courses 
vary  by  option),  social  and  psychological  foundations  of  adult  education  (EAHE 
514,  Foundations  of  Adult  Education  and  EAHE  537,  The  Adult  Learner);  re- 
search and  thesis  (EAHE  500,  Educational  Research  Methods  and  EAHE  593, 
Individual  Research);  internship  (EAHE  595);  and  electives.  Both  options  require 
32  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Specialist  Degree 

The  Specialist  degree  major,  educational  administration,  is  structured  on  a  30 
semester  hour  sequence  which  requires:  6  semester  hours  in  advanced  adminis- 
tration seminars,  EAHE  551  and  553;  4  semester  hours  in  an  administrative  in- 
ternship, EAHE  595;  and  3  semester  hours  in  independent  investigation,  EAHE 
596;  and  additional  elective  courses,  totaling  a  minimum  of  17  semester  hours. 
These  elective  courses  are  determined  by  the  student  and  an  advisory  commit- 
tee. A  comprehensive  oral  examination  and  a  field-based  research  study  is  also 
required.  Options  in  educational  administration  and  adult  education  are  offered. 
Although  course  work  may  be  planned  to  meet  both  degree  and  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education  certification  requirements,  degree  requirements  and  admin- 
istrative certification  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  For  example,  candidates 
seeking  the  Illinois  Superintendency  endorsement  (level  III)  are  required  to 
have  level  I  or  level  II  administrative  endorsement,  and  additional  require- 
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ments,  such  as  a  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  in  foundations  of  education 
course  work  in  their  total  graduate  program,  a  field  study,  and  6  semester  hours 
in  interdisciplinary  seminars,  EAHE  559  and  561  or  in  cognate  course  work 
taken  out  of  the  college. 

Admissions  criteria  include:  (1)  objective  measures  rated  on  a  point  scale  de- 
veloped by  the  department,  i.e.,  undergraduate  and  graduate  grade  point  aver- 
ages and  the  results  from  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination and  (2)  subjective  measures  including  letters  of  reference  from  per- 
sons knowledgeable  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  do  advanced  graduate  work,  and 
the  appropriate  work  experience. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  applicant  has  a  master's  de- 
gree in  educational  administration  or  its  equivalent.  Students  entering  the  pro- 
gram without  this  previous  administrative  training  will  be  required  to  complete 
prerequisite  work  as  determined  by  the  student's  committee. 

Educational  Administration  Option.  For  the  educational  administration  option, 
the  specific  course  requirements  are  as  follows:  advanced  administrative  semi- 
nars, EAHE  551  and  553,  Politics  of  Education  and  Systems  and  Accountability; 
EAHE  527,  School  Business  Administration;  EAHE  531,  School  Board  and  Poli- 
cies; EAHE  595,  Internships  in  Educational  Administration;  EAHE  596,  Inde- 
pendent Investigation;  and  at  least  11  hours  of  electives  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

Adult  Education  Option.  For  the  adult  education  option,  the  specific  course  re- 
quirements are  as  follows:  EAHE  475,  Administration  of  Staff  Development; 
EAHE  510,  Foundations  of  Adult  Education;  EAHE  527,  School  Business  Ad- 
ministration; advanced  seminars,  EAHE  551  and  553;  EAHE  565,  Continuing 
Education  and  Extension;  EAHE  595,  Internship  in  Educational  Administration; 
EAHE  596,  Independent  Investigation;  and  6  semester  hours  of  electives  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  adviser. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  partici- 
pates in  the  doctoral  program  in  education  with  an  approved  concentration  in 
educational  administration.  See  the  description  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  education. 
Inquiries  regarding  application  to  their  programs  should  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
missions clerk  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. 


Educational  Psychology 


The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  offers  graduate  studies  that  lead  to 
the  Master  of  Science,  the  Specialist,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  Education  degrees.  In  ad- 
dition, completion  of  course  work  and  supervised  experiences  that  meet  stan- 
dards for  state  entitlement  and  certification  of  school  psychologists  and  coun- 
selors are  a  part  of  the  degree  programs.  The  purposes  of  these  graduate  pro- 
grams are  to  prepare  professional  educational  psychologists  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  their  specialization  and  to  pursue  research  in  their  areas  of  interest. 
Programs  are  monitored  to  be  in  line  with  standards  set  forth  by  the  American 
Association  of  Counseling  and  Development,  National  Association  of  School  Psy- 
chologists, the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  The  coun- 
selor education  program  is  accredited  by  the  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Counseling  and  Related  Educational  Programs  (CACREP). 
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Professional  experiences  and  interests  of  students  along  with  the  teaching  and 
research  capabilities  of  the  faculty  serve  as  a  basis  for  individualized  courses  of 
study.  Sufficient  latitude  in  program  planning  is  provided  so  that  students  in 
concert  with  their  adviser  and  their  committee  plan  programs  to  capitalize  on 
student  interests  and  faculty  capabilities.  Human  learning  and  cognition,  affec- 
tive behavior,  development,  instructional  psychology,  child  and  adult  counseling, 
marriage  and  family  counseling,  career  development,  measurement  and  statis- 
tics, psychological  assessment,  and  research  design  represent  professional  and 
research  specialties  of  the  faculty. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Academic  experiences  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are  provided 
through  concentrations  in  educational  psychology  and  counselor  education. 
Graduates  from  these  programs  are  prepared  to  pursue  advanced  graduate  stud- 
ies and  assume  roles  as  professional  counselors  or  educational  psychologists  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  agencies  that  serve  the  developmental  needs  of  peo- 
ple. 

Program  requirements:  core  requirements  consist  of  competencies  in  learning, 
quantitative  methods,  and  development.  Specific  course  selections  to  meet  the 
core,  transfer  of  credit,  and  the  composition  of  the  rest  of  the  degree  program  are 
determined  by  the  students  and  their  advisers  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment chair. 

Completion  of  a  thesis,  research  paper,  or  project  (1-6  hours)  is  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  master's  degree  in  education.  A  thesis  requires  a  re- 
search format  that  follows  a  formal  method  of  inquiry  to  provide  answers  to 
questions  of  a  basic  nature  to  the  field.  Research  papers  or  projects  focus  on  spe- 
cific information-gathering  procedures  or  a  product  that  meets  a  need  for  specific 
purposes. 

An  oral  or  written  comprehensive  examination  covering  course  work,  thesis, 
research  paper,  or  project  is  required  before  students  can  be  recommended  for 
graduation.  The  faculty  of  each  concentration  determines  the  specific  nature  of 
the  examination. 

Admission  and  Retention.  Students  seeking  admission  to  master's  degree  stud- 
ies in  the  department  must  apply  to  and  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  and  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE),  an  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  of  2.7  (A  =  4.0)  for  unconditional  admission  (students  with  an  un- 
dergraduate grade  point  average  of  2.4  may  be  considered  for  conditional  admis- 
sion); letters  of  recommendation,  and  evidence  of  successful  experience  or  com- 
mitment to  the  profession  are  required.  Each  student  application  is  considered 
on  an  individual  basis.  Professional  qualifications,  graduate  courses  taken,  and 
student  goals  are  also  considered. 

The  adviser,  along  with  the  faculty  of  the  concentration,  is  responsible  for  re- 
viewing student  progress  each  semester.  Students  are  required  to  maintain  a  3.0 
grade  point  average  and  to  be  progressing  toward  their  professional  goals  within 
the  guidelines  formulated  in  the  advisement  process.  Failure  to  make  progress 
or  violations  of  department,  college,  or  Graduate  School  regulations  may  result 
in  dismissal  from  the  program. 

Specific  information  about  programs  and  how  to  apply  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  (618)  536-7763  or  writing  to  the  chair,  Department  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  master's  degree  concentration  in  educational  psychology  is  a  minimum  32- 
hour  program.  Students  who  wish  to  acquire  fundamental  knowledge  and  in- 
quiry skills  in  human  learning  and  research  design  are  required  to  write  a  thesis 
(6  hours).  Students  who  are  more  interested  in  applied  positions  or  obtaining  the 
foundation  experiences  upon  which  course  work  for  counselors  and  school  psy- 
chologists are  based  may  elect  the  research  paper  or  project  option. 

Graduates  from  this  program  have  taken  positions  as  teachers,  researchers, 
and  instructional  designers  and  evaluators  in  the  military,  schools,  industry,  the 
military,  colleges,  and  other  institutions.  Others  have  continued  to  pursue  their 
education  at  the  Ph.D.  level  or  integrate  their  experiences  into  the  entitlement 
programs  for  certification  in  counseling  or  school  psychology. 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION 

Students  who  complete  this  program  also  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  entitle- 
ment program  for  certification  in  Illinois.  This  is  a  minimum  48-hour  CACREP 
approved  program  that  prepares  students  to  work  with  children  and  adults  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  higher  education,  mental  health  settings,  and 
other  agencies  or  settings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  child,  adolescent,  adult,  and 
marriage  counseling.  Programs  that  focus  primarily  on  handicapped  or  abnor- 
mal populations  are  centered  in  other  departments  in  the  University. 

Students  who  first  pursue  the  program  in  educational  psychology  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  counseling  certification  should  indicate  this  intent  at  the  beginning  of 
their  program.  In  this  manner,  experiences  can  be  planned  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student. 

I 

SPECIALIST  DEGREE 

The  Specialist  degree  is  awarded  to  students  who  complete  successfully  a  year  of 
sequenced  experiences  (minimum  of  30  semester  hours)  beyond  the  master's  de- 
gree. School  psychologists  and  counselors  are  served  by  this  degree  program.  It 
is  designed  to  be  an  interactive  model  of  education  and  training  involving  local 
school  districts,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  Office,  the  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology,  and  other  appropriate  sources. 

• 
School  Psychologists.    Students  who  complete  a  sequence  of  courses  leading  to 
the  Specialist  degree  are  eligible  for  certification  as  school  psychologists.  The 
program  is  based  upon  standards  established  by  the  National  Association  of 
School  Psychologists  and  certification  requirements  set  forth  by  most  states. 

Counselors.   All  programs  are  individually  planned  to  meet  the  professional  ob- 
jectives of  the  student.  Typically,  students  prepare  themselves  to  be  directors  of 
programs  and  counselor  supervisors. 

Admission  and  Retention.  Persons  may  seek  admission  to  the  Specialist  degree 
program  either  at  completion  of  the  undergraduate  or  master's  degree.  Appli- 
cants may  have  varied  undergraduate  majors.  However,  they  are  expected  to 
have  some  course  background  in  psychology  and  other  related  fields.  They  must 
have  successfully  completed  at  least  1  course  in  each  of  the  following  3  areas: 
personality  theories,  psychological  measurement,  and  child  development.  A  min- 
imal undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  2.7  (A  =  4.0)  is  required  for  uncondi- 
tional admission  to  the  program.  The  appropriate  faculty  will  review  applica- 
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tions  to  determine  acceptable  course  work  consistent  with  the  applicant's  prepa- 
ration, career  aspirations,  and  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

Since  only  a  limited  number  of  students  can  be  accommodated  by  the  program, 
applications  should  be  received  by  March  1  for  consideration  for  admission  dur- 
ing the  following  academic  year.  Applications  received  after  this  deadline  can  be 
considered  only  if  space  is  available. 

The  coordinator  of  the  respective  entitlement  programs  is  responsible  for  initi- 
ating a  review  of  each  student's  progress  in  the  program  each  semester.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  progressing  satisfactorily  or  who  are  in  violation  of  depart- 
ment, college,  or  Graduate  School  regulations  may  be  dropped  from  the  program. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education 

Advanced  studies  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  degree  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology.  Individualized  programs  of  sequential  studies,  based  on 
a  general  core  of  foundation  knowledges,  are  required  for  each  candidate.  Stu- 
dents along  with  their  doctoral  committee  plan  programs  related  to  student 
background  and  interests,  the  professional  requirements  of  the  program,  and  the 
professional  competencies  of  the  faculty. 

Faculty  in  the  department  provide  research  and  professional  competencies  in 
counseling,  psychological  appraisal,  instructional  psychology,  school  psychology, 
and  measurement  and  statistics. 

Application.  Students  must  apply  to  the  chair,  Department  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-4618, 
(618)  536-7763.  Specific  questions  about  programs  and  how  to  apply  should  be 
directed  to  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  at  the  address  identified 
above  or  by  phone. 

Admission  and  Retention.  Applications  are  reviewed  by  the  department  faculty 
and  recommendations  forwarded  to  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate 
School.  Test  scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are  required.  A  per- 
sonal interview  with  a  candidate  may  be  required. 

The  performance  of  each  doctoral  candidate  is  reviewed  each  semester.  Main- 
tenance of  3.0  grade  point  average  and  compliance  with  policies  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  college,  and  Graduate  School  are  also  required. 

Core  Requirements.  Students  are  required  to  meet  core  competence  in  learning, 
measurement,  statistics,  research  methodology,  and  affective  behavior.  Specific 
courses  or  other  means  used  to  satisfy  these  areas  are  determined  by  the  depart- 
ment upon  recommendation  from  the  student's  doctoral  committee.  Students  are 
expected  to  bring  to  the  doctoral  program  a  background  of  course  work  and  expe- 
riences commensurate  with  a  master's  degree  in  educational  psychology  that  in- 
cludes foundations  in  psychology,  education,  and  other  related  areas. 

Research,  Teaching,  and  Practicum  Experience.  Each  student  is  required  to 
demonstrate  professional  competence  through  supervised  experiences.  These  ex- 
periences include  research,  teaching,  and  personal  interactions  in  consulting, 
psychometric,  or  counseling  situations.  It  is  recommended  that  doctoral  students 
take  an  approved  internship  in  their  area  of  professional  specialization.  Such  in- 
ternships are  usually  of  a  year's  duration  and  must  be  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  All  Ph.D.  candidates  must  complete  a  preliminary 
examination  over  their  doctoral  course  work  before  formal  admission  to  candi- 
dacy. The  doctoral  committee  with  the  concurrence  of  the  department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  evaluation  of  the  preliminary  examination. 
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Doctoral  Committees.  Students  are  assigned  a  doctoral  adviser  upon  admission 
to  the  program.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  doctoral  study  a  doctoral  com- 
mittee is  constituted.  At  this  time  a  new  chair  may  be  chosen  to  head  the  com- 
mittee which  assists  and  evaluates  students  in  their  program.  The  committee  is 
also  responsible  for  an  oral  examination  over  the  completed  dissertation  and 
student's  general  knowledge  of  the  professional  field. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  offers  graduate  programs  of  study 
and  research  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 
The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  provides  a  rich  environment  for 
educational  and  professional  advancement  in  the  following  areas:  digital  sys- 
tems, computer  engineering,  artificial  neural  systems,  expert  systems,  pattern 
recognition,  communication  systems,  information  theory,  signal  processing,  ro- 
bust systems,  control  systems,  robotics,  power  systems,  power  electronics,  elec- 
tromagnetics, microwaves,  solid  state  electronics,  gaseous  electronics,  laser  elec- 
tronics, optical  computing,  and  biomedical  instrumentation. 

The  programs  of  study  provide  a  balance  between  formal  classroom  instruction 
and  research,  and  are  tailored  to  the  individual  student's  academic  and  profes- 
sional goals.  Graduates  of  the  program  enjoy  excellent  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  are  highly  recruited  for  positions  nationwide  in  industry,  government, 
and  academia. 

Admission 

The  program  is  open  to  qualified  individuals  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
electrical  or  computer  engineering  who  satisfy  the  minimum  admission  require- 
ments set  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  additional  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment. Normally,  a  GPA  of  3.0/4.0  is  required  by  the  electrical  engineering 
department.  Qualified  applicants  with  Bachelor  of  Science  in  another  branch  of 
engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  materials  science,  mathematics,  statistics,  or 
computer  science  may  be  able  to  enroll  in  the  program  with  additional  prepara- 
tion. Admission  to  the  program  is  granted  by  the  chair  of  the  department  upon 
recommendation  by  the  faculty. 

Requirements 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  thesis,  30  semester  hours  of  credit  are 
required  for  which  six  hours  must  be  for  thesis  research  performed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  The  degree  is  awarded  following  a  successful 
comprehensive  examination  on  all  the  subjects  covered  in  the  candidate's  pro- 
gram of  study  including  the  thesis. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  without  thesis,  36  semester  hours  of  credit 
are  required  of  which  three  hours  must  be  for  a  research  paper  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  The  degree  is  awarded  following  a  success- 
ful comprehensive  examination  on  all  the  subjects  covered  in  the  candidate's 
program  of  study  including  the  research  paper. 

Teaching  assistantships,  research  assistantships,  fellowships,  and  tuition 
scholarships  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis  to  qualified  graduate  students. 
Additional  information  about  the  program  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering. 
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Engineering 


The  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  manu- 
facturing systems,  mechanical  engineering,  and  mining  engineering,  and  to  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  engineering  science.  To  support  these  graduate 
programs,  the  college  has  well  equipped  laboratories  and  computer  facilities  that 
are  housed  in  a  modern  engineering  and  technology  complex.  Additional  re- 
search opportunities  and  funding  are  provided  through  the  Coal  Research  Cen- 
ter, the  Materials  Technology  Center,  and  the  Office  of  Research  Development 
and  Administration. 

Master  of  Science  Programs 

See  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Manufacturing  Systems,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  or  Mining  Engineering. 


English 


The  Department  of  English  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  with  a  major  in  English.  Students  enrolled  in  a 
program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  secondary  edu- 
cation or  higher  education  may  take  courses  in  English  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  the  teaching  specialty.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  education 
program  may  take  courses  in  English  for  the  elective  portion  of  the  program 
when  permitted  by  the  specific  department  participating  in  the  degree. 

Admission 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  English  must  first  be 
admitted  by  the  Graduate  School  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Department 
of  English. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  M.A.  degree  program  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  the  verbal  and  advanced  section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
This  is  especially  true  for  those  students  wishing  to  compete  for  fellowship  sup- 
port. Those  seeking  unconditional  admission  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
program  must  present  a  score  of  the  70th  percentile  or  above  in  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Information  about  admission  and  the  necessary  admission  forms  to  the  gradu- 
ate programs  in  English  may  be  obtained  by  calling  (618)  453-5321  or  by  writ- 
ing: Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  English,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Transfer  Credit 

Within  limits  imposed  by  the  Graduate  School,  transfer  credits  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  English  subject  to  the  following  restrictions. 

The  student  must  petition  the  director  of  graduate  studies  indicating  the 
number  and  level  of  hours  being  submitted  for  credit,  where  and  when  the  work 
was  done,  and  which  grade  was  received.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  course  to  be 
transferred  should  be  equated  with  a  course  offered  by  the  SIUC  Department  of 
English.  The  student  will  then  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate  faculty  member, 
who  will  examine  the  student  over  the  material  of  the  course  and  recommend 
whether  the  transfer  credits  should  be  accepted  and  whether  the  course  satisfies 
the  course  distribution  requirements  of  the  department.  The  director  of  graduate 
studies  will  act  on  the  recommendation  and  forward  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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Retention 

In  the  entire  graduate  program,  the  student  may  accumulate  up  to  3  hours  of 
work  below  B,  so  long  as  a  3.0  M.A.  or  3.25  Ph.D.  average  is  maintained.  If  the 
student  has  accumulated  more  than  3  hours,  but  fewer  than  10  hours,  of  grades 
below  B,  these  must  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  hours  of  A  or  B  in  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  the  required  average.  That  is,  the  minimum  number  of 
semester  hours  of  course  work  may  be  increased  from  30  to  a  maximum  of  36.  A 
student  who  accumulates  more  than  9  hours  of  C  will  be  dropped  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  student  who  is  granted  a  deferred  or  incomplete  grade  must  complete  the 
work  by  the  end  of  the  next  term  in  residence.  Exception  to  this  rule  will  be 
made  only  in  a  very  special  case  and  must  be  made  through  petition  to  the  grad- 
uate studies  committee.  A  student  who  has  accumulated  more  than  6  hours  of 
such  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  more  course  work  until  the  total  of 
deferred  work  is  reduced  to  not  more  than  3  semester  hours.  Deferred  or  incom- 
plete work  will  be  regarded  as  finished  when  a  student  has  submitted  all  exami- 
nations, papers,  etc.,  to  the  instructor.  Deferred  or  incomplete  grades  in  ENG 
595,  600,  and  601  are  not  included  in  the  above  regulations. 

Course  Work 

Students  may  offer  work  from  outside  the  department  (in  a  single  field  or  in  two 
or  more  related  fields)  toward  either  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Ph.D.  degree  pro- 
vided that  the  work  does  not  interfere  with  regular  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  and  has  relevance  to  their  program. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  major  in  English  requires  satisfactory  completion  of 
30  semester  hours,  of  which  15  must  be  earned  in  500-level  courses  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  M.A.  students  may  elect  to  focus  their  study 
either  on  a  literature  concentration  or  on  the  study  of  literature  combined  with  a 
concentration  in  either  composition  or  creative  writing. 
All  students  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Core  courses. 
English  502.  —  3  hours 

Four  literature  courses:  two  from  Group  I,  representing  two  historical 
periods;  and  two  from  Group  II,  representing  two  historical  periods. — 
12  hours 

Group  I: 

(a)  Anglo-Saxon  and  Medieval  English  literature 

(b)  Renaissance  and  17th  Century  English  literature 

(c)  Restoration  and  18th  Century  English  literature 

(d)  19th  Century  English  literature 
Group  II: 

(a)  American  literature  before  1885 

(b)  American  literature  since  1885 

(c)  Modern  British  literature 

(d)  Modern  Continental  literature 

2.  Concentrations.  Satisfactorily  complete  one  of  the  concentrations  detailed 
below. 

3.  Foreign  Language.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing,  with 
an  average  not  less  than  B,  two  years  of  college-level  work  in  one  foreign 
language  or  FL  488,  a  research-tool  course,  or  the  equivalent.  Equivalent 
work  will  be  judged  on  an  ad-hoc  basis  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies. 
Otherwise  the  requirement  must  be  satisfied  by  passing  the  ETS  examina- 
tion. 
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4.  Research  paper  I  thesis.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  either  by  submit- 
ting to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  two  copies  of  a  research  paper  which 
has  received  a  grade  of  not  less  than  Bin  a  500-level  English  course  (a 
composition  course  for  students  in  that  concentration),  or  by  taking  English 
599  (3  hours)  and  writing  an  acceptable  thesis. 

5.  Final  examination.  This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  as  specified  below. 

LITERATURE  CONCENTRATION 

•  English  401  or  403  —  3  hours 

•  Two  additional  literature  courses  so  that  a  student  has  covered  three  periods 
in  Group  I  and  three  periods  in  Group  II. —  6  hours 

•  Electives  (may  include  English  599)  —  6  hours 

•  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  written  examination  over  six  historical  periods 
and  a  reading  list.  If  a  student  writes  a  thesis,  the  examination  is  oral  over  the 
thesis  and  course  work. 

COMPOSITION  CONCENTRATION 

•  English  401  —  3  hours 

•  English  501  —  3  hours 

•  English  581  —  3-9  hours  (581  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  so  long  as  the 
topic  differs  from  one  matriculation  to  the  other.  The  additional  3  or  6  hours 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  substitute  for  3  or  6 
hours  of  the  other  course  requirements  in  the  composition  concentration.) 

•  Either  English  490  or  491  —  3  hours 

•  One  of  the  following:  English  403,  English  596,  or  Speech  440  —  3  hours 

•  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  written  examination  over  the  literature  and  com- 
position course  work  and  a  reading  list.  If  a  student  writes  a  thesis,  the  exami- 
nation is  oral  over  the  thesis  and  the  course  work.  (Students  choosing  to  write  a 
thesis  may  substitute  English  599  for  one  of  the  courses  in  the  composition  con- 
centration.) —  3  hours 

Creative  writing  concentration 

•  English  492  —  3-6  hours 

•  English  592  —  3-6  hours 

(Either  English  492  or  595  may  be  repeated  once  so  long  as  the  topic  differs 
from  one  matriculation  to  the  other. 

•  English  594  —  3  hours 

•  English  599  —  3  hours 

•  Satisfactory  completion  of  an  oral  examination  over  the  thesis  and  the  course 
work. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Students  must  apply  formally  for  admission  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
program,  including  students  who  have  earned  a  master's  degree  at  SIUC.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Ph.D.  program  is  decided  by  the  graduate  studies  committee, 
which  makes  its  decision  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

1.  An  M.A.  degree  in  English  or  its  equivalent 

2.  Appropriate  grade-point  average  (normally,  a  3.25  is  the  acceptable  mini- 
mum) 

3.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  GRE  advanced  literature  examination  (normally 
the  70th  percentile  will  constitute  an  acceptable  minimum  score) 

A  full-time  student  holding  a  master's  degree  can  complete  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  two  years,  though  most  prefer  three.  Students  are  considered  Ph.D. 
candidates  when  they  have  (1)  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  (2)  sat- 
isfied the  research-tool  requirements,  (3)  passed  the  preliminary  examination, 
and  (4)  been  recommended  by  the  English  graduate  faculty.  The  Graduate 
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School  recognizes  students  as  Ph.D.  candidates  after  it  receives  notification  that 
the  students  have  passed  the  preliminary  examinations.  Students  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  final  examination  on  the  dis- 
sertation. 

Course  of  Study 

There  is  no  prescribed  number  of  hours  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  English.  Re- 
quired courses  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  students  have  never  had  courses,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  in 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  they  are  required  to  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency; 

2.  Students  are  required  to  have  taken  at  least  one  graduate  course  in  each  of 
the  6  major  fields  (see  M.A.  course  requirements)  and  ENG  401  and  403  or 
the  equivalents; 

3.  In  addition,  courses  may  be  prescribed  by  the  students'  advisory  committee 
to  insure  that  they  will  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  major  and  2 
related  minor  areas; 

4.  Ph.D.  students  are  normally  required  to  complete  for  credit,  with  no  grade 
lower  than  B,  at  least  one  500-level  course  in  each  minor  area  of  study. 

Research  Tool  Requirements 

A  student  may  satisfy  the  research  tool  requirement  by  fulfilling  1  of  the  3  op- 
tions listed  below.  The  choice  of  option  and  languages  selected  must  be  approved 
by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

1.  A  reading  knowledge,  demonstrated  by  examination,  of  2  languages  in  ad- 
dition to  English.  Each  must  be  a  language  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
literature  for  research  and  which  is  germane  to  the  student's  field.  Foreign 
students  may  specify  their  native  language  as  one  of  the  foreign  languages, 
provided  it  is  one  which  meets  the  above  requirements.  Foreign  students 
choosing  this  option  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  fluency  in  oral  and 
written  English. 

2.  A  command  of  one  foreign  language  and  its  literature  demonstrated  by  ex- 
amination or  by  at  least  3  courses  numbered  400  or  above,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, with  an  average  grade  not  lower  than  3.0.  Satisfaction  of  this  re- 
quirement normally  requires  the  equivalent  of  3  years  of  study  at  the  col- 
lege level  with  grades  of  B  or  better.  Foreign  students  may  use  their  native 
languages  provided  those  languages  are  appropriate  to  the  particular  fields 
of  major  emphasis.  Foreign  students  choosing  this  option  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  fluency  in  oral  and  written  English. 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  single  foreign  language,  demonstrated  by  exami- 
nation, and  a  special  research  technique  or  collateral  field  of  knowledge.  A 
special  research  technique  should  represent  the  acquisition  of  any  special 
skill  that  will  effectively  contribute  to  the  research  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent (provided  that  such  a  skill  is  not  an  assumed  or  traditional  part  of  the 
major).  The  collateral  field  of  knowledge  is  expected  to  broaden  the  stu- 
dent's scholarly  background  by  permitting  exploration  of  knowledge  in  a 
field  related  to  the  major. 

To  satisfy  the  research  technique  or  collateral  field  requirement  the  student 
may  complete  a  total  of  2  semester  courses  numbered  400  or  above,  with  an  av- 
erage grade  not  lower  than  3.0. 

The  department  has  expanded  its  Ph.D.  program  into  interdisciplinary  studies 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  departments  that  deal  with  one  pertinent  subject 
matter  and  which  are  interested  in  such  interdisciplinary  cooperation,  e.g.,  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy,  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  History,  Cin- 
ema and  Photography,  Speech,  Theater,  Sociology,  etc.  Permission  for  an  inter- 
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disciplinary  minor  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  committee  and  the  gradu- 
ate studies  committee. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  Students  on  a  fellowship  or  a  graduate  assistantship 
will  be  expected  to  take  preliminary  examinations  no  later  than  2  or  3  years,  re- 
spectively, after  receipt  of  their  M.A.  degree. 

Preliminary  examinations  covering  3  areas  are  prepared  and  graded  by  the 
student's  advisory  committee,  and  will  cover  3  areas.  A  major  area  examination 
consists  of  one  6  hour  written  exam,  the  minor  areas  of  two  3  hour  written  ex- 
ams. Preliminary  examinations  will  be  scheduled  only  twice  in  a  single  term. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  a  2  hour  oral  examination  may  follow  the 
decision  on  the  3  written  examinations. 


English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

(See  Linguistics  for  program  description.) 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  graduate  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  foreign  languages  and  literatures 
with  concentrations  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  A  student  whose  degree 
program  makes  provision  for  a  graduate  minor  may  follow  a  program  of  study 
leading  to  a  minor  in  these  same  subjects  as  well  as  in  Russian. 

Students  may  complete  requirements  for  a  teaching  specialty  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  or  Spanish  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  major- 
ing in  secondary  education  or  in  higher  education. 

Students  seeking  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  be  governed  by  the  policies  of 
the  Graduate  School  with  respect  to  admission,  minimum  credit  hours,  scholas- 
tic attainment,  residence,  and  maximum  time  limits  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Admission 

In  addition  to  meeting  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  programs  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures should  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  or  at  least  18  semester  hours 
(27  quarter  hours)  of  courses  on  the  junior-senior  level  in  French,  German,  or 
Spanish.  Students  who  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
but  do  not  meet  departmental  requirements  may  register  as  unclassified  stu- 
dents for  specific  graduate  courses  in  the  department  only  with  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  authorization  from  the  head  of  their  language  section. 

Requirements  for  Master  of  Arts 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  graduate  study  will  plan  their  course  of 
study  in  periodic  consultations  with  their  graduate  advisers.  During  such  con- 
sultations, each  student  will  decide  upon  either  a  thesis  or  a  non-thesis  (i.e.,  re- 
search paper)  program.  This  program  should  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  study.  Students  choosing  to  write  a  thesis  will  register  for  the 
thesis  course  (599),  which  provides  from  one  to  six  semester  hours  of  credit.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  the  thesis  or  non-thesis  program  is  chosen,  every  candidate 
must  pass  a  comprehensive  written  examination  and  a  final  oral  examination  at 
a  time  specified  by  the  language  section.  For  the  student  writing  a  thesis,  this 
final  oral  examination  is  primarily  a  defense  of  the  thesis. 
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A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  are  required,  of  which  at  least  15  must  be  in 
500-level  courses.  All  students  must  take  FL  566-3,  Bibliography  and  Research 
Techniques,  which  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  during  the  course  of 
studies;  also  required  are  the  linguistics  structure  (411)  or  history  (412)  of  the 
language  concentration.  FL  436-3,  Methods  in  Teaching  Foreign  Language,  is 
recommended  for  all  teaching  assistants  and  those  who  intend  to  make  teaching 
their  career.  With  approval  of  the  adviser,  graduate  courses  outside  the  language 
in  which  the  degree  is  being  taken  may  be  counted  towards  the  total  unit 
requirement.  Beyond  such  requirements  as  are  specified  for  each  language,  stu- 
dents must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  second  foreign  language  by  passing  an 
exam  in  that  language  or  by  successfully  completing  approved  course  work  in 
that  language. 

FRENCH 

The  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration 
in  French  is  planned  to  give  a  balanced  overview  in  the  areas  of  French  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  civilization,  and  to  allow  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  student's  total  program  in  French.  Required  courses  are: 
FL  566  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques 
FR  411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  French 
or 

FR  412-4  History  of  the  French  Language 
FR  470-3  Backgrounds  of  French  Civilization 
FR  510-3  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 
FR  525-3  Advanced  Language  Skills. 

The  student  will  consult  with  the  graduate  adviser  in  determining  a  suitable 
program  beyond  those  requirements. 
Thesis  or  Research  Paper  (option  1  or  2  is  required). 

Option  1.  If  writing  a  thesis  either  (a)  6  hours  of  FR  599  or  (b)  3  hours  of  FR  599 
plus  3  hours  of  an  elective  French  graduate  course. 

Option  2.  If  writing  a  research  paper  either  (a)  4  hours  of  elective  French  gradu- 
ate course  work,  plus  2  hours  of  FL  506  or  (b)  6  hours  of  elective  French  gradu- 
ate course  work. 

GERMAN 

The  program  of  study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in 
German  is  planned  to  emphasize  either  German  language  and  linguistics  or  Ger- 
man literature;  a  minor  must  be  completed  in  the  other  of  these  two  fields.  Al- 
though GER  411,  Linguistic  Structure  of  German  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  for  prospective  teachers  of  German.  Required  courses  are: 
FL  566-3  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques 
GER  411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  German 
GER  412-3  History  of  the  German  Language 

One  course  in  an  older  period  of  a  Germanic  language.  (GER  510-3,  Middle  High 
German,  is  recommended,  but  an  alternative  course  could  be  GER  512-3,  Histor- 
ical German  Dialects.)  The  student  will  consult  with  the  German  adviser  in  de- 
termining a  suitable  program  beyond  these  requirements. 
Thesis  or  Research  Paper  (option  1  or  2  is  required). 

Option  1.  If  writing  a  thesis  either  (a)  6  hours  of  GER  599  or  (b)  3  hours  of  GER 
599  plus  3  hours  of  an  elective  German  graduate  course. 
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Option  2.  If  writing  a  research  paper  either  (a)  4  hours  of  elective  German  grad- 
uate course  work,  plus  2  hours  of  FL  507  or  (b)  6  hours  of  elective  German  grad- 
uate course  work. 

SPANISH 

The  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  Span- 
ish is  designed  to  survey  at  least  2  of  the  following:  Hispanic  linguistics,  Penin- 
sular literature,  and  Spanish  American  literature.  Requirements  are: 
FL  566-3  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques 
SPAN  411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Spanish 
or 

SPAN  412-3  History  of  the  Spanish  Language 
SPAN  410-3  Advanced  Language  Study. 

The  student  will  consult  with  the  graduate  adviser  in  determining  a  suitable 
program  beyond  those  requirements. 

Thesis  or  research  paper  (option  1  or  2  is  required).  SPAN  599  or  (b)  Option  1:  If 
writing  a  thesis,  either  (a)  6  hours  of  3  hours  of  SPAN  599  plus  3  hours  of  an 
elective  Spanish  graduate  course.  Option  2:  If  writing  a  research  paper,  either 

(a)  4  hours  of  elective  Spanish  graduate  course  work,  plus  2  hours  of  FL  509  or 

(b)  6  hours  of  elective  Spanish  graduate  course  work. 

Requirements  for  Master  of  Science  in  Education 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  majoring  in  secondary  education  with 
a  teaching  emphasis  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  30  hours,  at  least  13-17  semester  hours  in  the  subject  matter  area  and 
13-17  semester  hours  in  secondary  education.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion degree  major  in  higher  education  with  a  teaching  emphasis  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage requires  at  least  20  semester  hours  in  the  subject  matter  and  12  semester 
hours  in  higher  education. 

Further  details  as  to  specific  requirements  will  be  found  in  the  respective  pro- 
gram descriptions.  For  either  degree,  if  the  teaching  emphasis  is  Russian,  Rus- 
sian 415  is  required. 


Forestry 


The  Department  of  Forestry  offers  advanced  courses  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  with  a  major  in  forestry.  In  addition,  curricula  are  available  which  permit 
graduate  students  with  an  interest  in  forestry  to  pursue  their  interest  in  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  programs  in  other  departments. 

Admission 

In  addition  to  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Graduate  School,  the  Department  of 
Forestry  requires  the  following: 

1.  A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.7  is  required  for  admission  (A  =  4.0). 
The  department  will  permit  conditional  entry  between  the  2.5  and  2.7 
grade  point  average  level.  A  grade  point  average  of  2.7  or  higher  is  required 
for  stipend  eligibility  when  available. 

2.  The  student  is  required  to  provide  proof  of  proficiency  in  technical  writing. 
Normally  an  expository  essay  is  required  to  evaluate  whether  the  student 
should  have  remedial  grammar  or  writing  courses. 

3.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  former  professors,  employers,  or 
other  responsible  individuals  are  required. 

4.  The  aptitude  test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  of  all 
applicants.  This  test  may  be  taken  during  the  first  semester  of  residence. 
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5.  Each  applicant  must  complete  the  statement  of  interest  form.  This  form 
indicates  the  student's  area  of  interest  in  forestry  and  the  faculty  member 
with  whom  the  student  desires  to  study.  All  correspondence  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

Retention  and  Completion  Requirements 

Upon  the  graduate  student's  arrival  on  campus,  an  advisory  committee  of  3-5 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty  will  be  formed  to  guide  the  student's  work.  The 
same  committee  will  be  responsible  for  preparation  and  administration  of  thesis 
exams  and  also  for  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the  thesis.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee chair  and  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  members  of 
the  forestry  department.  The  other  members  may  be  selected  from  any  academic 
unit  including  forestry. 

Summary  of  Events. 

1.  The  deadlines  for  receipt  of  applications  and  official  transcripts  in  the  office 
of  the  Graduate  School  are  (a)  the  second  Saturday  in  July  for  admission  to 
the  fall  semester  (b)  the  last  Saturday  in  November  for  admission  to  the 
spring  semester  (c)  the  last  Saturday  in  March  for  admission  to  the  sum- 
mer term. 

2.  Letters  of  recommendation  should  reach  the  forestry  department  chair  by 
the  same  dates  as  above. 

3.  Acceptance  by  department  and  Graduate  School  should  be  announced  one 
month  or  earlier  than  the  desired  matriculation  date.  A  thorough  review 
will  be  made  by  a  screening  committee  of  forestry  department  graduate 
faculty  and  the  departmental  adviser.  Students  rejected  for  admission  will 
also  be  notified. 

4.  Registration  for  first  semester's  work  after  student's  acceptance  by  the  de- 
partment. 

5.  Appointment  of  advisory  committee  chair,  written  plan  for  course  work, 
and  selection  of  tentative  thesis  areas  all  within  first  2  months  of  residence. 

6.  Preparation  of  formal  written  thesis  outline  and  preparation  of  research 
proposal  by  the  eighth  week  of  the  second  semester. 

7.  Completion  of  final,  typed  or  reproduced  review  copies  of  thesis  and  sub- 
mission of  advisory  committee  at  least  3  weeks  in  advance  of  oral  defense 
of  thesis.  Handwritten  or  incomplete  work  will  not  be  acceptable. 

8.  Oral  exam  to  be  followed  by  completion  of  required  approval  forms.  If  thesis 
requires  modifications,  this  should  be  accomplished  immediately  to  reach 
the  graduate  dean's  office  in  due  time  set  by  the  Graduate  School.  One 
bound  copy  of  the  thesis  will  be  provided  for  the  department,  1  for  the  chair 
of  the  advisory  committee  in  addition  to  2  copies  required  for  the  Graduate 
School  and  a  copy  for  the  author.  Additional  copies  may  be  required  for 
projects  sponsored  by  outside  agencies. 

Master  of  Science  Programs 

The  Department  of  Forestry  offers  3  areas  of  concentration  with  specialties 
within  each.  Combination  of  emphasis  is  possible. 

FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CONCENTRATION 

Under  this  heading,  a  graduate  program  may  be  elected  with  an  area  of  empha- 
sis in  forest  management,  forest  ecology,  forest  resources  measurements,  forest 
resources  economics,  forest  genetics,  or  forest  policy  and  administration. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CONCENTRATION 
Emphasis  may  be  made  in  social,  managerial,  or  natural  science  aspects  of  wild- 
lands  recreation  and  park  planning  and  management  in  the  given  graduate  pro- 
gram depending  on  the  student's  interest. 


WOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Physical,  mechanical,  or  biological  properties  of  wood  or  woodbase  materials  may 
be  studied.  Also,  the  production  and  marketing  of  forest  products  may  be  se- 
lected. 
A  specialty  in  environmental  studies  in  forestry  is  available. 

Assistantships  and  Fellowships.  Research  assistantships  are  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Cooperative  Forest  Research  Act.  Teaching  assis- 
tantships funded  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  are  also  available. 

In  addition  to  general  awards  made  through  the  Graduate  School,  stipends  for 
research  studies  are  available  from  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  other  federal  and  state  agencies,  and  private  corporations. 

Requirements 

Since  the  normal  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  32  semester  hours, 
the  completion  of  degree  work  for  students  holding  assistantships  should  be  ac- 
complished within  four  semesters  (including  summer)  which  is  also  the  normal 
maximum  span  for  financial  aid. 

The  student  must  attain  a  grade  of  B  or  better  for  all  courses  specifically  re- 
quired in  the  student's  academic  program  and  which  are  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry. 

To  gain  teaching  experience,  graduate  students  are  expected  to  assist  in  the 
classroom  or  laboratory  for  at  least  1  academic  semester  (20  hours  per  week) 
during  their  tenure  with  the  forestry  department.  The  remaining  semesters  will 
also  involve  either  research  or  teaching  at  the  rate  of  20  hours  a  week.  All  grad- 
uate students  are  required  to  enroll  in  Seminar  (FOR  501)  for  2  semesters  for 
which  they  will  receive  1  semester  hour  of  credit. 

Staff 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  listed  in  the  Graduate  School  Catalog,  several  adjunct 
professors  also  hold  appointments  with  the  forestry  department.  These  profes- 
sors are  assigned  to  the  Forest  Science  Laboratory  of  the  North  Central  Forest 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  They  advise 
and  serve  on  graduate  guidance  committees. 

Research  Facilities  Land.  SIUC  is  well  endowed  with  a  number  of  different  for- 
est types  which  are  available  to  the  forestry  department  for  teaching  and  re- 
search purposes.  In  particular,  we  are  conducting  or  planning  research  and 
demonstration  programs  on  forest  plots  and  experimental  fields  of  the  3000 
acres  of  the  University  and  its  experimental  farms.  We  also  have  access  to 
wooded  lands  of  the  600  acres  of  the  Touch  of  Nature  Environmental  Center,  400 
acres  at  the  Pine  Hills  Field  Research  Station,  and  other  forests. 

Through  various  memoranda  of  understanding  and  special  use  permits  we 
have  use  of  forested  lands  and  plots  on  the  43,000  acres  of  the  Crab  Orchard 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  250,000  acres  of  the  Shawnee  National  Forest,  and  the  4000 
acres  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  State  Forest,  all  of  which  are  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
Carbondale.  In  addition,  we  can  conduct  basic  research  on  the  640  acres  tract  of 
the  Beall  forest  near  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois.  The  forests  on  this  land  represent  one 
of  the  last  central  hardwoods  remnants  of  virgin  bottomlands  and  slopes  and  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Illinois  Nature  Preserves  Commission. 
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Physical  Facilities.  A  research  greenhouse  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  at  the  Tree  Improvement  Center  on  the  western  side  of  the  cam- 
pus is  in  operation  for  research  and  graduate  teaching.  Greenhouses  and  growth 
chamber  facilities  in  the  agriculture  greenhouses  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  are  also  available. 

A  variety  of  laboratories  for  all  phases  of  forestry  research  as  well  as  access, 
through  cooperative  agreements,  to  laboratory  facilities  with  other  agencies  on 
the  campus  are  in  service.  The  Forest  Science  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, located  adjacent  to  the  forestry  department  offices,  is  available  to  our  grad- 
uate students  for  research  and  other  functions.  In  addition,  a  wood  testing  labo- 
ratory and  a  large  wood  products  pilot  plant  is  accessible  at  SIUC  College  of 
Technical  Careers. 


Geography 


The  Department  of  Geography  offers  programs  that  lead  to  the  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  geography.  Students 
may  also  complete  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree 
in  secondary  education  with  a  teaching  emphasis  in  geography. 

Geography  is  the  discipline  that  deals  with  the  relationship  between  human 
beings  and  their  environment.  The  Department  of  Geography  emphasizes  the 
applied  aspects  of  this  theme,  environmental  analysis,  planning,  and  manage- 
ment. The  graduate  program  includes  the  several  dimensions  of  this  emphasis, 
e.g.,  the  role  of  resources  in  economic  development  and  regional  planning  from 
physical/biological,  technological,  socio-economic,  policy,  and  spatial  viewpoints. 
Students  take  courses  that  give  them  a  foundation  in  these  dimensions  of  envi- 
ronmental planning  and  management  through  a  core  program,  then  develop  an 
area  of  strength  within  this  theme.  Students  also  develop  the  analytic  and  re- 
search skills  appropriate  to  their  emphasis. 

The  graduate  program  stresses  a  problem-solving  perspective,  for  which 
habits  of  critical  analysis  and  dialogue  are  essential.  Students  take  the  initiative 
in  designing  and  carrying  out  their  programs  with  the  guidance  of  an  advisory 
committee  and  the  departmental  faculty.  Geography  maintains  major  linkages 
with  many  other  departments.  Courses  and  faculty  expertise  in  other  depart- 
ments complement  those  in  geography,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this.  Each  student's  progress  is  assessed  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
faculty,  and  the  student  is  notified  of  the  faculty's  assessment.  The  student  is 
expected  to  show  continued  progress  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  study,  and 
in  developing  habits  of  scholarship  and  professionalism. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  Degrees 

Advisement.  Students  newly  admitted  to  the  master's  degree  program  are  ad- 
vised by  the  graduate  program  director,  with  the  assistance  of  departmental 
faculty.  Students  choose  a  permanent  adviser  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  in 
residence.  The  choice  of  permanent  adviser  and  advisory  committee  is  made  in 
consultation  with  the  graduate  faculty,  taking  into  consideration  such  matters 
as  faculty  expertise  and  faculty  advisee  loads. 

Degree  Requirements.  To  obtain  the  master's  degree,  the  student  shall: 
1.    Complete  all  degree  requirements  specified  by  the  Graduate  School,  and 
explained  under  degree  requirements,  master's  degree  program  in  the 
Graduate  Catalog. 
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2.  Include  as  required  courses  the  following:  GEOG  500-2,  Principles  of  Re- 
search, during  the  first  fall  semester  in  residence;  GEOG  501-2,  Seminar  in 
Geographic  Research,  the  following  semester;  GEOG  410,  Techniques  in 
Geography;  and  one  research  seminar. 

3.  In  consultation  with  an  adviser,  develop  a  program  of  study,  identifying 
courses  to  be  taken,  research  skills  to  be  developed,  deficiencies  to  be  recti- 
fied. This  shall  be  approved  by  the  faculty.  The  program  of  study  shall  in- 
clude a  core  of  substantive  courses  in  geography,  as  explained  in  the  policy 
statement  on  core  curriculum  for  master's  degree  students,  available  from 
the  graduate  program  director.  The  program  of  study  may  include  non- 
geography  courses.  The  graduate  faculty  will  meet  to  review  and  ap- 
prove/disapprove the  program  of  study  of  each  master's  degree  student  en- 
rolled in  GEOG  500.  An  approved  program  of  study  will  be  filed  with  the 
graduate  program  director  and  department  chair  as  part  of  GEOG  500. 

4.  Develop  a  thesis  or  research  paper  proposal.  The  thesis  or  research  paper 
proposal  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  master's  advisory  committee 
before  the  student  registers  for  GEOG  599,  Thesis  or  GEOG  593,  Research 
in  Geography.  A  total  of  4-6  credit  hours  of  GEOG  599  may  be  awarded  for 
a  thesis  at  the  discretion  of  the  advisory  committee  upon  final  examination 
on  the  thesis  (see  #5  below).  A  total  of  2-3  credit  hours  maybe  awarded  for 
a  research  paper. 

5.  Submit  a  thesis  or  research  paper  to  the  advisory  committee  at  least  2 
weeks  before  the  comprehensive  examination.  A  student  who  writes  a  the- 
sis will  be  examined  by  the  committee,  at  a  meeting  that  may  be  attended 
by  other  faculty  and  students.  A  research  paper  will  be  evaluated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  advisory  committee  without  public  presentation. 

6.  Complete  a  comprehensive  examination.  The  statement  of  departmental 
policy  on  the  master's  comprehensive  examination  is  available  from  the 
graduate  program  director.  The  comprehensive  examination  and  evaluation 
of  thesis  or  research  paper  shall  be  at  least  6  weeks  prior  to  the  student's 
projected  graduation  date.  Upon  approval  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion and  the  thesis  or  research  paper,  the  advisory  committee  will  request 
the  chair  of  geography  forward  to  the  Graduate  School  the  recommendation 
that  the  master's  degree  be  awarded. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  Degree.  This  degree  is  available  to  applicants 
who  consider  teaching  of  geography  as  a  career  from  the  College  of  Education. 
For  further  details  see  the  program  statement  for  secondary  education  or  higher 
education. 

Accelerated  Entry  into  a  Doctoral  Program.  After  completion  of  one  semester  of 
residence  in  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degree  program  the  student 
may  petition  the  graduate  faculty  for  direct  entry  into  the  Ph.D.  degree  program. 
Prerequisite  to  petition  is  outstanding  performance  in  GEOG  500,  Principles  of 
Research  as  judged  by  a  majority  of  the  faculty  and  clear  promise  of  early  devel- 
opment of  requisite  research  skills.  Additional  evidence  of  a  student's  readiness 
to  begin  doctoral  work  includes  undergraduate  and  graduate  records,  scores  on 
exams  such  as  the  GRE,  standardized  tests,  and  reference  letters.  Students 
must  meet  all  retention  and  exit  requirements  for  the  regular  doctoral  option. 
The  student  must  submit  the  application  materials  required  for  regular  admis- 
sion to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program. 

Requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  doctoral  degree  in  geography  is  a  specialized  research  degree.  The  doctoral 
program  assumes  a  broad  background  comparable  to  that  provided  by  the  de- 
partment's masters  core.  It  is  designed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  yet  critically 
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analytic  knowledge  of  theory,  literature,  research  design,  and  application  related 
to  environmental  analysis,  planning,  and  management.  The  doctoral  student 
will  emphasize  two  subfields  in  which  to  propose  creative  research. 

Advisement.  The  doctoral  student  initially  is  advised  by  the  graduate  program 
director.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  doctoral  work,  the  student  will  select 
an  adviser  and  they  jointly  will  recommend  a  doctoral  program  of  study  and 
committee  members  to  the  graduate  faculty  for  approval.  The  student  and  the 
doctoral  committee  will  ascertain  appropriate  tools  and  cognate  courses;  profi- 
ciency in  these  will  be  certified  by  the  doctoral  committee.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  doctoral  students  have  a  minimum  of  one  semester  of  teaching  or  re- 
search assistant  experience. 

Degree  Requirements.  To  obtain  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  the  student 
shall: 

1.  Complete  all  degree  requirements  specified  by  the  Graduate  School,  and 
explained  under  degree  requirements,  doctoral  degree  program  in  the 
Graduate  Catalog. 

2.  Include  in  the  course  of  study  the  following:  GEOG  500-2,  Principles  of  Re- 
search during  the  first  fall  semester  in  residence;  GEOG  501-2,  Seminar  in 
Geographic  Research  in  the  following  semester;  GEOG  510,  Multivariate 
Techniques  in  Geography;  and  3  research  seminars. 

3.  Demonstrate  a  broad  background  comparable  to  the  department's  masters 
program  by  a  procedure  to  be  specified  by  the  graduate  faculty.  The  state- 
ment of  departmental  policy  on  core  curriculum  for  doctoral  students  is 
available  from  the  graduate  program  director. 

4.  In  consultation  with  an  adviser,  develop  a  program  of  study,  identify 
courses  to  be  taken,  research  tools  to  be  developed,  general  dissertation 
topic,  and  names  of  adviser  and  doctoral  committee  members.  The  graduate 
faculty  will  review  the  tentative  program  of  study  in  a  meeting  at  the  end 
of  GEOG  500,  and  provide  advice  for  modifications.  The  graduate  faculty 
will  meet  at  the  end  of  GEOG  501  to  approve/disapprove  the  program  of 
study.  An  approved  program  of  study  will  be  filed  with  the  graduate  pro- 
gram director  and  departmental  chair  as  part  of  GEOG  501. 

5.  Pass  a  comprehensive  (preliminary)  examination.  Upon  completion  of  pro- 
gram of  study,  the  student  will  complete  a  written  and  oral  comprehensive 
examination  in  2  subfields  that  relate  to  the  student's  research  emphasis. 
The  written  portion  of  the  comprehensive  examination  will  be  prepared  by 
the  student's  doctoral  committee,  which  will  evaluate  the  performance  and 
judge  the  student's  success  or  failure.  The  examination  then  will  be  circu- 
lated to  the  graduate  faculty.  The  oral  examination  will  take  place  not  less 
than  1  week  or  more  than  2  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  written  examina- 
tion. The  oral  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  student's  doctoral 
committee  with  appropriate  opportunity  for  all  graduate  faculty  to  ask 
questions.  The  student's  success  or  failure  of  the  oral  examination  will  be 
judged  by  the  student's  doctoral  committee.  A  student  who  fails  the  written 
or  oral  comprehensive  examination  may  retake  the  examination  after  ap- 
propriate remedial  action,  as  specified  by  the  doctoral  committee.  A  student 
who  fails  the  second  written  or  oral  examination  will  be  dropped  from  the 
doctoral  program. 

6.  Having  passed  the  comprehensive  examination,  present  a  dissertation  pro- 
posal at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Geography.  The  written  and 
oral  examination  and  presentation  of  the  dissertation  proposal  are  prereq- 
uisite to  admission  to  candidacy. 

7.  Complete  a  dissertation.  The  student's  written  dissertation  will  be  circu- 
lated to  members  of  the  doctoral  committee  at  least  2  weeks  in  advance  of 
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the  proposed  dissertation  defense.  The  doctoral  committee  will  issue  a  pub- 
lic invitation  a  week  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date  of  the  dissertation  de- 
fense. After  necessary  revisions  have  been  made,  the  dissertation  will  be 
sent  to  the  student's  doctoral  committee  for  final  approval.  The  judgment  of 
the  doctoral  committee  will  be  expressed  to  the  student  and  forwarded  to 
the  chair  of  the  department  for  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
conferring  of  the  doctoral  degree. 


Geology 


The  Department  of  Geology  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  geology. 

Graduate  Programs 

The  objectives  of  the  graduate  degree  programs  are  to  develop  the  student's 
competence  in  the  basic  fields  of  geology  and  to  provide  for  specialization  depen- 
dent on  student  and  faculty  interest.  Facilities  and  staff  are  available  for  studies 
involving  surface  and  subsurface  mapping,  structural  geology,  petrology,  paleon- 
tology, micropaleontology,  paleoecology,  coal  petrology,  coal  geology,  energy  re- 
sources, stratigraphy,  sedimentation,  Pleistocene  geology,  sedimentary  petrol- 
ogy, sedimentary  environments,  crystallography,  mineralogy,  low  temperature 
geochemistry,  ore  deposits,  petroleum  geology,  environmental  geology,  geomor- 
phology,  hydrogeology,  and  applied  and  solid  earth  geophysics.  Many  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  actively  conducting  research  in  which  statistical  and  computer  tech- 
niques are  applied  to  problem  solving  in  the  earth  sciences.  Interdisciplinary  re- 
search with  other  departments  is  encouraged. 

Southern  Illinois  and  adjacent  areas  offer  a  wide  variety  of  geological  condi- 
tions ideal  for  individual  study  and  research.  Experienced  staff  members  work 
closely  with  students  and  provide  individual  assistance  when  necessary.  The  Illi- 
nois State  Geological  Survey  and  several  major  companies  in  the  petroleum  and 
coal  industries  actively  support  geological  work  in  this  area. 

The  major  thrusts  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  focus  on  the  geology  of  energy 
and  mineral  resources  and  geologic  aspects  related  to  exploration,  development, 
utilization,  reclamation,  and  environmental  impact. 

Students  must  be  admitted  unconditionally  to  the  Graduate  School  before  they 
can  be  officially  admitted  to  either  graduate  program  in  geology.  Admission  to 
the  graduate  programs  in  geology  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  preparation, 
ability,  and  promise  of  the  applicant.  Prerequisites  for  admission  include:  1)  re- 
ceipt of  GRE  test  scores  sent  directly  to  the  Department  of  Geology;  the  Geology 
Advanced  Test  is  required;  2)  completion  of  department  application  forms  which 
are  available  on  request  from  the  department;  and  3)  receipt  of  at  least  3  letters 
of  recommendation  from  professors,  academic  advisers,  former  employers,  or 
others  familiar  with  the  applicant's  academic  performance,  research,  or  other 
relevant  work.  The  Department  of  Geology  normally  admits  graduate  students 
for  entrance  in  the  fall  semester;  however,  applicants  will  be  considered  for 
spring  admission.  The  students  will  be  expected  to  have  satisfactorily  completed 
at  the  undergraduate  level  the  equivalent  course  work  in  the  basic  sciences  re- 
quired for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  geology  at  SIUC. 

A  student  admitted  with  course  deficiencies  may  be  required  to  complete  or 
audit  some  undergraduate  courses.  First  year  teaching  assistants  are  required 
to  enroll  in  and  complete  GEOL  500.  Other  specific  requirements  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  advisory  committee  and  the  department  chair.  Students 
are  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis,  their  programs  are  determined  by  their  ca- 
reer goals  and  the  results  of  informal  interviews  with  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers. 
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Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree 

A  total  of  30  hours  of  graduate  work  completed  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0 
or  better  constitutes  the  minimum  credit  requirement  for  the  master's  degree. 

Courses  taken  are  determined  by  the  student  and  an  advisory  committee.  The 
student  will  not  be  allowed  to  apply  more  than  8  hours  of  independent  study  or 
research  courses  toward  the  master's  degree  (exclusive  of  thesis  credits). 

A  student  majoring  in  geology  may  select  a  minor  field.  The  minimum  course 
work  should  then  include  20  hours  of  geology  and  10  hours  in  the  minor  field. 

A  thesis  subject  must  be  approved  by  the  chair  of  the  advisory  committee  at 
least  20  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation. 

A  final  oral  examination,  primarily  concerned  with  defense  of  the  thesis  is  ad- 
ministered as  the  last  step  before  graduation.  The  student  may  be  asked  any 
questions  the  committee  feels  are  relevant. 

In  order  to  pass  the  final  oral  examination,  students  must  receive  a  favorable 
majority  vote  from  their  thesis  committee  meeting  in  formal  session.  Should  the 
student  fail  the  final  oral  examination,  the  student,  upon  concurrence  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  may  arrange  a  time  for  a  re-examination  not  less  than  30 
nor  more  than  120  days  after  the  first  examination.  Students  who  fail  the  final 
orals  on  their  second  attempt  will  be  ineligible  for  the  master's  degree  from  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

Two  copies  of  the  approved  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School  at 
least  three  weeks  prior  to  graduation,  and  a  third  copy  must  be  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

Requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Students  entering  the  doctoral  program  in  geology  should  meet,  as  a  minimum, 
the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  program  listed  above.  However,  excep- 
tional students  may  be  considered  for  direct  baccalaureate  degree  entry  or  accel- 
erated entry  into  the  doctoral  program.  This  requires  approval  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  faculty. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  program  in  geology  is  based  primarily  on  the  student's  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  original  research  and  presentation  of  an  acceptable  disserta- 
tion describing  the  results  of  that  research.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  student 
must  meet  the  criteria  established  by  the  University,  the  Graduate  School,  and 
the  Department  of  Geology  as  described  below. 

Students  having  completed  a  master's  degree  program  or  its  equivalent  must, 
upon  entering  the  Ph.D.  program,  submit  themselves  to  a  preliminary  counsel- 
ing conference  at  the  beginning  of  their  first  semester  in  the  program.  The  for- 
mat of  the  preliminary  counseling  conference  is  established  by  the  faculty,  and  a 
copy  of  the  procedures  may  be  obtained  in  the  departmental  office.  The  purpose 
of  this  conference  is  to  allow  the  students  and  their  advisers  to  establish  a  suit- 
able curriculum  and  research  program  commensurate  with  their  backgrounds, 
interests,  and  professional  goals.  Nevertheless,  each  student  is  expected  to  take 
graduate  level  courses  (excluding  readings,  independent  studies,  and  internship) 
of  at  least  3  credits  each  from  at  least  4  different  faculty  members  at  SIUC,  3  of 
whom  must  be  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  The  normal  post-master's  credit 
requirement  is  60  semester  hours,  30  of  which  may  be  600  level  dissertation 
credits. 

Before  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  the  program,  students  shall  have  (1) 
established  a  dissertation  committee  including  their  adviser  and  4  additional 
members,  one  of  whom  must  be  from  a  department  other  than  geology;  (2) 
demonstrated  competence  in  at  least  one  research  tool  (the  student's  advisory 
committee  will  determine  the  requirements  and  research  tool  competence);  and 
(3)  presented  themselves  to  the  advisory  committee  for  a  preliminary  written 
and  oral  examination.  The  format  of  the  preliminary  examinations  shall  be 
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established  by  the  faculty  and  a  copy  of  the  procedures  may  be  obtained  in  the 
departmental  office.  Students  who  fail  the  preliminary  examinations  and  wish  to 
remain  in  the  program  may,  with  faculty  consent,  retake  the  examinations  dur- 
ing one  of  the  next  two  examination  periods.  Students  who  fail  the  second  writ- 
ten-oral  examination  will  be  dropped  from  the  program.  A  student  having  passed 
the  preliminary  examinations  and  having  demonstrated  competence  in  at  least 
one  research  tool  as  required  by  the  advisory  committee,  shall  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  A  second  research  tool,  if  required  by  the  advi- 
sory committee,  must  be  mastered  before  the  candidate  may  defend  the  disserta- 
tion. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  geology,  the  student  is 
expected  to  make  normal  progress  toward  the  successful  completion  and  presen- 
tation of  original  research.  The  students  must  complete  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  within  a  5  year  period  after  admission  to  candidacy.  Ordinarily,  the  doc- 
toral student  should  expect  to  spend  a  minimum  of  2  years  beyond  the  master's 
degree,  or  its  equivalent,  in  residence.  Students  will  be  required  to  present  an 
acceptable  dissertation  describing  original  research  performed  with  minimal  su- 
pervision and  deemed  by  the  advisory  committee  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to  merit 
publication  in  an  appropriate  professional  journal.*  A  final  oral  examination  will 
be  held  after  completion  of  the  doctoral  dissertation.  This  examination  will  con- 
centrate on  the  defense  of  the  dissertation  but  is  not  restricted  to  the  disserta- 
tion topic  or  area. 

Assistantships 

Teaching  assistantships  are  awarded  and  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy. Research  assistantships  are  usually  available  only  from  research  grants  of 
individual  faculty  members  and  are  supervised  by  the  faculty  member  in  receipt 
of  the  sponsoring  grant.  Research  assistantship  awards  require  prior  approval  of 
the  assistantship  committees  of  the  department. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Department  of  Geology  does  not  ordinarily  provide 
any  student  working  for  a  master's  degree  financial  support  for  more  than  two 
years.  A  Ph.D.  candidate  will  not  ordinarily  be  supported  for  more  than  3  years 
post  master's  or  master's  equivalent.  Requests  for  relaxation  of  this  policy  must 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  department  chair. 


Health  Education 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  offers  four  concentrations  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  in  health  education:  school  health  education,  com- 
munity health  education,  industrial  health,  and  safety  education.  The  depart- 
ment participates  in  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  education.  Students  interested  in  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  area  of  industrial  safety  or  health  services  administration 
are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  chair  regarding  appropriate  courses. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  Degree 

Admission.  Permission  to  enter  graduate  programs  in  health  education  is  by  ap- 
plication approval  of  the  department  and  fulfillment  of  the  following  extra  re- 
quirements: 

1.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Five  letters  of  reference  from  persons  who  can  evaluate  past  performance 
and  potential  for  graduate  work  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment chair. 


'Two  research  tools  are  required.     The  research  tool  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  or  a  computer 
language. 
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3.  Miller  Analogies  Test  scores  must  be  submitted.  Students  may  take  this 
test  on  the  campus  of  SIUC. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  must  have  a  2.70  grade  point  average 
(A  =  4.0)  to  be  admitted  in  good  standing.  Students  with  grade  point  aver- 
ages below  2.70  but  above  2.40  may  petition  the  department  and,  if  ac- 
cepted, will  be  admitted  conditionally  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Additional  admission  requirements  for  the  concentration  in  school  health  edu- 
cation or  safety  education  follow. 

Candidates  should  be  certified  for  teaching.  Exceptions  to  this  requirement 
may  be  appealed  to  the  academic  affairs  committee  of  the  department.  Students 
enrolled  in  HED  434  must  have  psychomotor  and  communication  skills.  If  ques- 
tions arise  concerning  an  individual  student,  an  assessment  will  be  made  if  nec- 
essary minimum  psychomotor  and  communications  skills  are  present.  This  as- 
sessment will  be  utilized  to  determine  whether  the  individual  student  possesses 
these  basic  skills  to  enter  the  first  aid  class.  The  final  assessment  of  the  skills  of 
each  student  will  be  made  by  the  first  aid  coordinator  in  the  Department  of 
Health  Education. 

Additional  admission  requirements  for  the  concentration  in  community  health 
education: 

1.  Candidates  must  have  undergraduate  preparation  in  a  discipline  providing 
an  adequate  foundation  for  graduate  work  in  community  health  education: 
i.e.,  nursing,  biological  science,  health  science,  or  social  sciences. 

2.  Candidates  planning  to  teach  will  be  expected  to  meet  certification  require- 
ments for  teachers  in  Illinois. 

Degree  Requirements 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

In  school  health  and  safety  education,  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  health  educa- 
tion including  a  common  core  of  8  semester  hours  (533a,  b)  and  a  total  of  32 
graduate  hours  are  required  for  the  degree. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

A  total  of  40  semester  hours,  8  of  which  must  be  gained  through  12  weeks  of 
practical  fieldwork  experience,  is  required.  In  addition  to  the  common  core 
courses  (533a-4  and  533b-4)  and  a  thesis  (599-3  to  6),  the  community  health  edu- 
cation concentration  requires  HED  401-3,  488-3,  489-3,  500-3,  and  526-3.  A  min- 
imum of  2  semester  hours  in  communications  or  group  work  methods  is  encour- 
aged. 

INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH 

The  industrial  health  option  requires  a  total  of  40  semester  hours  including  a 
common  core  of  8  semester  hours  (533a,b).  A  practicum  which  includes  experi- 
ence in  industry  is  required  of  all  candidates.  A  minimum  of  26  hours  in  health 
education  including  a  common  core  and  the  practicum  are  required  for  the  de- 
gree. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  participates  in  the  doctoral  program  in  ed- 
ucation with  a  concentration  in  health  education.  See  the  description  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  education. 

Inquiries  regarding  application  should  be  directed  to  the  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education. 
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Higher  Education 


Graduate  Study  in  Higher  Education 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  provides 
graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  higher 
education  and  to  a  concentration  in  higher  education  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  education. 

The  graduate  program  in  higher  education  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  explore  the  concept  of  higher  education  as  a  field  of  study.  The  faculty 
of  this  program  encourages  and  assists  students  in  developing  a  lifetime  commit- 
ment to  the  study  of  higher  education.  They  also  provide  pre-service  and  in-ser- 
vice preparation  for  persons  who  are  teaching  or  serving  as  administrators  or 
who  expect  to  teach  or  serve  as  administrators  in  two-year  and  four-year  colleges 
and  universities,  and  related  post-secondary  educational  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  makes  an 
effort  to  find  financial  support  for  its  graduate  students  through  a  number  of 
graduate  assistantships  available  throughout  the  University  in  different  admin- 
istrative offices  and  residence  halls.  It  assists  students  in  their  application  for 
fellowships  and  special  awards.  Students  wishing  to  expand  their  administrative 
and  teaching  skills  through  a  variety  of  paid  experiences  should  consult  their 
academic  advisers  about  possible  financial  assistance,  including  graduate  fellow- 
ships. Since  a  personal  interview  is  required  for  almost  all  graduate  assis- 
tantship  positions,  applicants  should  arrange  to  visit  the  campus  as  early  as 
possible.  A  very  limited  number  of  paid  internships  are  available  through  neigh- 
boring institutions. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  DEGREE 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  offers  a 
program  in  higher  education  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  de- 
gree. The  emphasis  of  this  degree  is  to  provide  individuals  with  the  background 
and  skills  important  to  accepting  a  wide  range  of  teaching  and  administrative 
positions  in  higher  education. 

Application.  Inquiries  requesting  application  materials  should  be  directed  to  the 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education. 

Admission  and  Retention.  Students  applying  for  admission  are  encouraged  to 
have  had  some  part-time  or  full-time  experience  prior  to  starting  graduate 
study.  Students  who  expect  to  complete  a  program  to  prepare  them  for  teaching 
in  a  community  college  are  expected  to  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  a  subject 
area  commonly  taught  in  a  community  college. 

Each  applicant  is  considered  for  acceptance  to  graduate  study  on  an  individual 
basis  with  much  consideration  being  given  to  evidence  showing  the  applicant's 
commitment  to  the  field  of  higher  education  as  a  career. 

Each  student  works  closely  with  an  adviser  in  program  preparation.  Each  stu- 
dent also  has  a  committee  that  assists  in  reviewing  the  student's  progress,  in  su- 
pervising the  thesis  or  research  paper,  and  in  administering  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  records  of  each  master's  degree  student  are  reviewed  periodically  by 
the  adviser  and  committee  to  determine  whether  the  student  should  continue  in 
the  program. 
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Program  Requirements.  Each  student  will  develop,  with  an  adviser,  a  suitable 
sequence  of  courses  that  will  be  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  attaining  aca- 
demic and  professional  objectives. 

Community  Junior  College  Teaching  (32  semester  hours,  minimum).  Students 
who  wish  to  teach  in  a  community  college  must  complete  at  least  20  semester 
hours  in  their  teaching  specialty  and  at  least  12  hours  in  specified  courses  in  ed- 
ucational administration  and  higher  education,  for  a  minimum  of  at  least  32 
semester  hours.  Students  in  this  program  must  secure  prior  to  admission  a  sub- 
ject matter  adviser  from  the  faculty  of  the  subject  area  who  will  agree  to  help 
plan  the  student's  academic  program. 

The  common  core  of  courses  required  of  students  in  this  program  includes  the 
following: 

EAHE  516-3  College  Students  and  College  Cultures 
EAHE  518-3  College  Teaching 
EAHE  524-3  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy 
EAHE  526-3  The  Community  College 

Students  must  also  complete  a  minimum  of  20  semester  hours  in  their  teach- 
ing specialty.  The  adviser  will  often  recommend  additional  courses  to  assist  the 
student  in  meeting  special  requirements.  Recommended  courses  beyond  the 
minimum  requirements  are: 
EAHE  500-3  Educational  Research  Methods 
EAHE  595-2  to  6  Internship 

EAHE  592-2  to  3  Special  Problems  (individual)  or 
EAHE  599-3  Thesis 

<   ' 

College  Student  Personnel  (44  semester  hours,  minimum).  Students  planning  to 
enter  positions  in  college  student  personnel  administration  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  44  semester  hours  of  courses  with  an  emphasis  in  either  student 
development  or  student  affairs  administration.  Those  wishing  to  complete  the 
counseling  emphasis  utilizing  additional  courses  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  should  consult  the  graduate  adviser  of  the  College  Student 
Personnel  program;  this  will  involve  completing  a  double  major  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  educational  psychology  and  will  consist  of  55  semester  hours.  It 
should  be  noted  that  students  in  either  the  student  development  or  administra- 
tion emphases  are  encouraged  to  include  counseling  courses  as  electives. 

The  common  core  of  courses  for  this  program  includes  (20  semester  hours): 
EPSY  402-3  Basic  Statistics  (a  higher  level  course  may  be  substituted) 
EAHE  500-3  Educational  Research  Methods 
EAHE  508-2  Student  Development  Theories 

EAHE  515-3  College  Student  Development:  Operations  and  Policies 
EAHE  516-3  College  Students  and  College  Cultures 
EAHE  535b-2  Higher  Education  Seminar  I:  Law  and  Higher  Education 
EAHE  535s-4  Higher  Education  Seminar  I:  Professional  Seminar  in  Student  Af- 
fairs 

Additional  required  courses  for  specialty  in  student  development: 
EAHE  454-3  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education 
EAHE  510-3  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States 
EAHE  535a- 1  Higher  Education  Seminar  I:  Group  Work 
EAHE  595-3  Internship  (with  emphasis  in  student  development) 
EAHE  592-3  Special  Problems  (individual)  or 
EAHE  599-3  Thesis  (with  emphasis  in  student  development) 
1 1  hours  of  electives 

Additional  required  courses  for  specialty  in  administration: 
C&I  585r-3  CBI-Computer  Forecasting  in  Education 
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EAHE  513-3  Organization  and  Administration  in  Higher  Education 

EAHE  535N-1  Higher  Education  Seminar  I:  Supervisory  Management 

EAHE  595-3  Internship  (with  emphasis  in  administration) 

EAHE  592-3  Special  Problems  (individual)  or 

EAHE  599-3  Thesis  (with  emphasis  in  administration) 

11  hours  of  electives 

Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  flexible  programs  preparing  them  in  gen- 
eral student  affairs  administration  or  in  one  or  more  of  a  particular  student 
service  (i.e.,  student  center,  housing,  international  services,  activities,  financial 
assistance,  or  alumni  affairs).  Students  are  advised  to  be  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional preparation  standards  approved  by  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Standards  (CAS).  In  addition,  each  student  must  complete  a  paid  internship  ex- 
perience (usually  a  graduate  assistantship).  It  is  recommended  that  the  required 
credit  internship  experience  be  in  a  setting  other  than  where  the  paid  internship 
is  completed. 

Organization  and  Administration  (32  semester  hours,  minimum).  Students 
planning  to  prepare  for  careers  in  academic  administration  (i.e.,  academic  advis- 
ing, administrative  secretary  to  an  academic  administrator);  in  fiscal  affairs  ad- 
ministration (i.e.,  bursar,  housing,  business  officer,  student  center  financial  offi- 
cer, college  purchasing  agent);  or  in  general  program  administration  (i.e.,  admin- 
istration of  research,  institutional  studies,  auxiliary  enterprises)  must  complete 
a  program  of  at  least  32  semester  hours.  The  common  core  of  this  program  in- 
cludes: 

EAHE  500-3  Educational  Research  Methods 
EAHE  510-3  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States 
EAHE  513-3  Organization  and  Administration  in  Higher  Education 
EAHE  516-3  College  Students  and  College  Cultures 
EAHE  518-3  College  Teaching 

EAHE  595-2  Internship  (unless  specifically  waived  because  of  previous  suitable 
work  experience) 

Students  pursuing  this  program  emphasis  should  enroll  for  courses  and  semi- 
nars to  strengthen  their  general  background  and  specific  skills  in  keeping  with 
their  vocational  goals.  These  will  include  at  least  2  hours  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  courses  (which  are  frequently  scheduled  as  two-hour  seminars): 
EAHE  535e  Higher  Education  Seminar  I:  Academic  Advisement 
EAHE  545e  Higher  Education  Seminar  II:  Problems  of  Central  Administration 
EAHE  545f  Higher  Education  Seminar  II:  Business  and  Fiscal  Affairs 
EAHE  535b  Higher  Education  Seminar  I:  Law  and  Higher  Education 

Research  Requirements  (for  all  master's  degree  specializations  within  higher  edu- 
cation). Each  student  shall  demonstrate  research  competencies  through  writing 
an  acceptable  research  paper  or  master's  thesis.  Students  who  select  the  thesis 
option  must  have  an  approved  prospectus  on  file  at  least  6  months  in  advance  of 
the  anticipated  graduation  date;  they  must  enroll  for  3  hours  of  EAHE  599, 
Thesis;  and  they  must  have  a  committee  of  at  least  3  members.  Students  who 
elect  to  write  a  research  paper  are  not  required  to  register  for  any  credit  courses; 
they  may,  however,  elect  to  enroll  for  3  semester  hours  of  EAHE  592,  Special 
Problems  (individual)  for  this  important  activity. 

Students  in  the  community  junior  college  teaching  emphasis  must  submit  an 
acceptable  research  paper  on  a  topic  in  their  subject  matter  (teaching)  field  with 
final  approval  coming  from  both  the  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Higher  Education  and  the  representative  of  the  subject  area 
department  who  agrees  to  work  with  the  student  in  writing  the  paper.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  the  paper  may  be  in  higher  education  instead  of  the  subject  matter 
field. 
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Students  in  the  college  student  personnel  program  usually  prepare  research 
papers  on  a  topic  concerned  with  student  development  and  related  activities. 
However,  they  do  have  the  option  of  writing  a  thesis. 

Students  in  organization  and  administration  may  write  a  research  paper  or  a 
thesis  to  demonstrate  their  research  competencies. 

Final  Examination  and  Grade  Requirements.  All  master's  degree  students  are 
required  to  complete  successfully  a  final  examination  which  may  be  written  or 
oral  or  both.  They  must  complete  at  least  21  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit 
with  grades  of  A,  B,  or  C  in  courses  graded  A  through  F.  Upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  all  requirements,  including  at  least  a  B  average  for  all  course  work, 
the  student  is  recommended  to  the  Graduate  School  for  graduation. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education  with  a  Concentration  in 
Higher  Education 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  partici- 
pates in  the  doctoral  degree  program  in  education  with  a  concentration  in  higher 
education. 

Admission  and  Retention.  Each  applicant  is  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis 
with  much  consideration  being  given  to  evidence  of  the  applicant's  commitment 
to  higher  education  as  a  field  of  study  and  as  a  career.  Each  applicant  should 
plan  to  visit  the  campus  and  interview  members  of  the  faculty  related  directly  to 
the  higher  education  doctoral  program.  Each  application  is  evaluated  and  acted 
upon  by  the  higher  education  faculty  and  by  the  admission  committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education. 

Each  student  selects  a  doctoral  committee  in  keeping  with  the  regulations  set 
for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education.  This  committee  of  5  members 
assists  the  students  in  selecting  a  plan  of  study  which  meets  the  minimal  re- 
quirements of  the  degree  and  of  the  program.  Requirements  beyond  the  mini- 
mum may  be  established  by  the  student's  doctoral  committee. 

The  records  of  each  doctoral  student  are  reviewed  annually  by  the  student's 
doctoral  committee  to  determine  whether  the  student  should  continue  in  the 
program. 

Program  Emphasis  and  Requirements.  Earning  the  doctorate  is  not  dependent 
merely  upon  the  completion  of  a  specific  set  of  courses.  Rather,  the  completion  of 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  based  upon  the  competence  of  the  student  re- 
lating to  the  basic  writings  in  the  field  and  upon  the  student  successfully  com- 
pleting an  original  research  study  of  merit.  Each  student,  in  collaboration  with 
and  concurred  by  the  doctoral  committee,  determines  the  program  of  courses, 
which  may  include  work  from  other  departments.  An  internship  may  be  required 
if  the  applicant  has  not  had  previous  professional  experience  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  basic  core  courses  for  the  degree  include: 
EDUC  590-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  the  Cultural  Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  591-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  the  Behavioral  Foundations  of  Education 

Higher  Education  Core- 16  hours 
EAHE  510-3  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States 
EAHE  518-3  College  Teaching 

EAHE  550-2  Higher  Education  Seminar  III  (Capstone) 
EAHE  589-2  Higher  Education  Research  Seminar 

Two  courses  chosen  from  the  following  5  courses: 
EAHE  513-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Higher  Education 
EAHE  516-3  College  Students  and  College  Cultures 
EAHE  524-3  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy 
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EAHE  528-3  Finance  in  Higher  Education 
EAHE  554-3  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  addition,  students,  in  consultation  with  their  doctoral  committees,  select  a 
program  emphasis  including  a  minimum  of  16  semester  hours  beyond  the  higher 
education  core.  Each  doctoral  student  must  complete  at  least  40  semester  hours 
of  course  work  beyond  the  master's  degree  plus  24  semester  hours  of  disserta- 
tion. 

Research  Requirement.  The  Ph.D.  degree  in  education  is  a  research-oriented  de- 
gree. The  student  must  demonstrate  competency  in  one  or  more  research  tools 
selected  in  collaboration  with  and  approval  by  the  doctoral  committee  in  keeping 
with  the  guidelines  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  education.  The  research  tools  should 
be  related  to  the  type  of  dissertation  that  is  to  be  submitted  and  must  meet  the 
guidelines  outlined  in  the  Ph.D.  policies  and  procedures  manual  for  administer- 
ing the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education.  If  the  research  tool  require- 
ment is  met  by  one  or  more  credit  courses,  such  work  is  above  the  64  hours  of 
course  work  noted  above. 

Preliminary  Examination.  The  preliminary  examination  in  higher  education  is 
a  comprehensive  written  examination  prepared  each  semester  by  a  special  ex- 
amination committee  of  the  graduate  faculty  members  of  the  higher  education 
program.  The  student  may  also  be  asked  to  complete  successfully  an  oral  exami- 
nation. Students  may  petition  their  doctoral  chair  to  take  the  examination  when 
they  have  successfully  completed  the  research  competency  requirements,  the 
doctoral  seminars,  and  all  or  most  of  the  course  work  listed  on  the  approved  pro- 
gram. This  petition  must  be  submitted  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester  or 
summer  session  in  which  the  student  plans  to  take  the  examination.  A  person 
can  be  advanced  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  only  upon  successful  completion  of 
this  examination  and  the  completion  of  most  of  the  course  work  (including 
courses  in  which  the  grade  of  Inc  was  originally  given),  the  research  tools,  and 
the  residency  requirement.  Students  are  allowed  3  chances  to  pass  the  prelimi- 
nary examination. 

Dissertation.  The  dissertation  is  the  scholarly  study  of  an  appropriate  research 
problem  approved  by  the  student's  doctoral  committee.  A  minimum  of  24 
semester  hours  of  dissertation  credit  is  required.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
at  least  5  faculty  who  have  graduate  faculty  status.  The  chair  and  2  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  must  be  members  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Higher  Education;  at  least  1  other  member  of  the  committee 
must  be  from  the  College  of  Education  in  a  department  other  than  educational 
administration  and  higher  education;  and  at  least  1  other  member  from  an  aca- 
demic unit  outside  the  College  of  Education. 

The  student  must  pass  a  final  oral  examination,  at  which  time  the  dissertation 
is  defended.  Final  approval  of  the  dissertation  must  be  granted  by  the  doctoral 
committee,  and  2  unbound  copies  of  the  dissertation  must  be  filed  with  the 
Graduate  School.  At  least  1  bound  copy  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education. 


History 

The  Department  of  History  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
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Research  Facilities 

Morris  Library  on  the  campus  is  the  fourth  largest  library  in  Illinois.  Housed  in 
a  modern  seven-story  building,  it  contains  2  million  volumes  and  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  over  60,000  items  per  year.  Morris  Library  acquires  current  scholarly 
publications  not  only  from  United  States  but  also  from  Latin  America  and  Euro- 
pean publishers.  The  long-term  use  of  highly  specialized  materials  is  afforded  by 
the  affiliation  of  Morris  Library  with  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries  in 
Chicago. 

The  holdings  in  history  and  related  areas  amount  to  more  than  500,000  vol- 
umes. To  these  must  be  added  20,000  reels  of  microfilm  containing  printed  sec- 
ondary works  and  6,000  volumes  of  printed  source  material  and  30,000  volumes 
of  early  American  imprints  prior  to  1800  on  microtext.  Among  the  materials  in 
the  process  of  acquisition  is  a  microtext  edition  of  all  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  1820. 

The  library  also  possesses  substantial  holdings  in  the  form  of  microfilm  edi- 
tions of  presidential  papers,  dispatches  and  instructions  of  the  state  department 
since  1789,  massive  holdings  in  consular  records,  and  the  Adams  family  papers. 
The  library  has  been  a  complete  repository  of  United  States  government  docu- 
ments since  1954  and  holds  a  large  collection  of  earlier  documents,  including  a 
virtually  complete  Congressional  set.  With  the  publication  of  the  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  papers  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Press  and  the  location  of  the 
Grant  Association  on  the  campus,  the  library  is  acquiring  what  will  become  the 
country's  leading  collection  of  Grant  books  and  correspondence. 

Following  the  acquisition  of  the  7,000-volume  library  of  Jose  Morgrovejo  Car- 
rion of  Ecuador  in  1960,  the  library  has  systematically  expanded  its  holdings  in 
Latin  American  history,  government,  literature,  and  anthropology.  The  papers  of 
Vasquez  Gomez,  Mexican  vice-president  (1907-1919),  and  Samuel  Putnam, 
American  expert  on  Latin  American  affairs,  provide  rich  research  opportunities. 
Extensive  files  of  serial  publications  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  also  contain  diverse  sources  for  investigation.  Many 
of  the  above  materials  are  unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Holdings  in  European  history  include  the  standard  documentary  publications, 
as  well  as  scholarly  serials  and  journals.  The  materials  to  support  research  are 
strongest  in  modern  German  and  English  history. 

Admission 

Graduate  work  in  history  is  offered  at  both  the  master's  and  the  doctoral  levels. 
Admission  to  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  History  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  department,  with  approval  dependent  upon  the  preparation,  abil- 
ity, and  promise  of  the  individual  student. 

M.A.:  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  major  in  history,  the  department's  admis- 
sion requirements  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School,  except  that  students  admit- 
ted with  a  GPA  of  less  than  2.7  must  establish  a  3.00  GPA  in  history  courses  in 
the  first  semester.  The  department  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  from  the  his- 
tory program  a  student  who  does  not  establish  and  maintain  a  3.00  GPA  in  his- 
tory courses. 

Ph.D:  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program,  each  applicant  should  submit  to 
the  department,  in  addition  to  the  material  required  by  the  Graduate  School,  the 
following:  three  letters  from  former  teachers,  preferably  at  the  graduate  level;  a 
letter  in  which  the  applicant  expresses  professional  and  personal  objectives;  and 
a  report  of  the  result  of  the  aptitude  test  (both  verbal  quantitative)  and  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination. 
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Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Two  programs  of  study  lead  to  the  M.A.  degree  in  history:  the  thesis  and  two- 
field  options.  The  thesis  option  requires  a  thesis  which  demonstrates  the  candi- 
date's capacity  to  carry  out  independent  and  original  research.  A  candidate  in 
the  thesis  program  should,  with  the  approval  of  the  chair,  select  a  thesis  adviser 
and  a  thesis  topic  by  the  end  of  the  first  full-time  semester  in  the  program.  As 
many  as  six  semester  hours  may  be  taken  in  thesis  research. 

A  candidate  must  submit  an  acceptable  thesis  and  pass  a  comprehensive  oral 
examination  covering  the  selected  field  of  concentration  and  the  candidate  in  the 
thesis  program  must  take  at  least  one  research  seminar  in  which  a  paper  will  be 
written. 

A  candidate  in  the  two-field  program  must  complete  two  research  papers  with 
a  grade  of  A  or  B.  These  papers  are  normally  to  be  prepared  in  the  department's 
regularly  scheduled  research  seminars.  A  copy  of  one  paper  must  be  filed  with 
the  Graduate  School;  copies  of  both  papers  must  be  filed  with  the  department. 
Each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  written  examination  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  consisting  of  three  persons.  The  examination  will  cover 
two  fields  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  candidate's  committee  from  the  follow- 
ing list. 

United  States  to  1877  Europe,  early  modern 

United  States,  1865  to  present  Europe,  modern 

Latin  America,  Colonial  England,  modern 

Latin  America,  independent  East  Asia 
Europe,  Mediaeval 

History  may  be  chosen  as  a  minor  when  a  student's  program  of  study  allows 
for  a  graduate  minor  or  as  a  teaching  specialty  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation degree  major  with  a  major  in  secondary  education  or  higher  education. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  program  must  consult  with  the 
graduate  adviser  in  the  Department  of  History  before  registering  for  courses. 
Students  enrolled  in  either  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  pro- 
grams must  consult  the  history  graduate  adviser  and  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment in  the  College  of  Education  before  registration. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  major  in  history,  30  semester  hours  of  satisfac- 
tory graduate  work  are  required;  at  least  18  of  these  30  hours  must  be  on  the 
500  level.  Within  this  general  requirement,  at  least  20  semester  hours  must  be 
in  appropriate  history  courses,  with  at  least  10  of  the  20  hours  on  the  500  level. 
The  remainder  of  the  hours  may  be  taken  in  courses  on  the  400  level.  The  M.A. 
degree  student  must  take  at  least  two  research  seminars  in  history. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  satisfy  the  requirement  for  a 
research  tool  by  demonstrating  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  or  in  quantita- 
tive methods  (statistics,  computer  programming,  or  data  management). 

The  language  research  tool  option  may  be  fulfilled  either  by  passing  Foreign 
Language  488  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  or  by  achieving  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Graduate  School  foreign  language  test,  or  by  special  testing  arrangements  made 
between  the  student,  the  graduate  adviser,  and  the  student's  adviser. 

Graduate  students  may  demonstrate  proficiency  in  quantitative  methods  by 
passing  two  courses  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  from  among  the  following:  CS  202; 
EPSY  506  and  507;  POLS  503b;  MATH  514,  515,  and  516A  and  B.  The  courses 
selected  will  be  determined  in  consultation  among  the  student,  the  student's  ad- 
viser, and  the  graduate  adviser.  With  the  consent  of  the  graduate  adviser,  other 
courses  in  statistics  and  computer  science  may  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  the 
research  tool  requirement.  None  of  the  courses  used  to  satisfy  the  research  tool 
requirement  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  required  for  a  master's  degree. 
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The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

A  student  seeking  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  historical  studies  must  pass  preliminary 
examinations  and  submit  a  satisfactory  dissertation  which  involves  independent 
and  original  research.  In  preparing  for  preliminary  examinations,  a  doctoral 
student  must  complete  at  least  24  hours  of  credit  on  campus  within  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  calendar  years  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy.  The  courses 
and  hours  of  credit  necessary  for  a  doctoral  student  to  prepare  for  preliminary 
examinations  will  be  determined  by  the  student's  advisory  committee  and  must 
include  successful  completion  of  four  research  seminars  with  grades  of  A  or  B. 
The  goal  is  to  develop  high  competence  in  the  selected  fields  in  which  the  student 
will  be  examined.  Students  are  responsible  for  preparing  five  fields,  one  of  which 
may  be  outside  the  field  of  history.  Three  of  the  five  fields  will  be  in  the  broad 
areas  of  United  States,  European,  Latin  American,  or  Asian  history  en- 
compassing major  historical  periods;  two  of  the  fields  will  emphasize  depth  of 
preparation  rather  than  breadth  and  will  normally  involve  shorter  time  periods 
or  topical  specialties.  A  list  of  Ph.D.  degree  fields  reflecting  the  current  expertise 
of  the  faculty  and  approved  by  the  department's  graduate  studies  committee  will 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  graduate  adviser  and  the  department  chair. 
Examinations  will  cover  four  fields  and  the  student  can  be  certified  as  proficient 
in  the  fifth  field,  providing  that  all  courses  taken  in  preparation  for  that  field  are 
passed  with  grades  of  A  or  B.  Full-time  Ph.D.  students  who  have  not  passed 
their  preliminary  examinations  must  take,  in  each  semester,  at  least  six 
semester  hours  of  graded  courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be  on  the  500 
level.  Dissertation  hours  may  be  taken  prior  to  admission  to  candidacy  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  graduate  studies  committee. 

The  department  requires  all  candidates  to  pass  a  reading  examination  in  two 
foreign  languages.  With  the  approval  of  the  department,  quantitative  methods, 
(statistics,  computer  programming,  or  data  management)  may  be  substituted  for 
one  language.  Procedures  for  demonstrating  proficiency  in  foreign  language  or 
quantitive  methods  are  the  same  as  those  required  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
These  requirements  must  be  satisfied  prior  to  the  preliminary  examinations. 

After  completing  the  course  work,  fulfilling  the  foreign  language  require- 
ments, and  passing  the  preliminary  examinations,  the  student  will  be  recom- 
mended for  Ph.D.  candidacy  and  will  devote  full  time  to  the  dissertation.  Disser- 
tation subjects  must  be  chosen  from  either  United  States  history,  Latin  Ameri- 
can history,  or  European  history.  The  final  oral  examination  will  cover  the  field 
of  the  dissertation  and  related  matters. 

Assistantships  and  Fellowships 

Fellowships  and  teaching  assistantships  are  available  to  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents. All  carry  stipends  and  remission  of  tuition.  Application  for  these  awards 
should  be  submitted  by  February  1. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  graduate  program  in  history  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  chair,  Department  of  History. 

Journalism 

The  considerable  growth  of  the  mass  communication  industries  has  caused  an 
increased  need  for  professionally  educated  men  and  women  with  graduate  de- 
grees who  want  to  pursue  careers  as  journalists  in  the  mass  media,  communica- 
tion specialists  in  industry  and  government,  researchers,  teachers,  and  univer- 
sity faculty  members. 

Graduate  programs  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  designed  to  help  students 
achieve  significant  intellectual  growth  as  they  prepare  for  these  careers.  It  is  in- 
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tended  that  the  student's  entire  graduate  program  be  a  challenging,  stimulating, 
and  valuable  educational  experience.  For  this  reason,  the  School  of  Journalism 
has  3  degrees,  each  offering  a  different  approach  to  graduate  education.  In  each 
degree  program,  students  take  some  of  their  work  in  departments  other  than 
journalism  so  that  they  may  explore  areas  of  interest  to  them  and  inquire  into 
other  disciplines. 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts,  the  Master  of  Science,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  with  a  major 
in  journalism.  Available  areas  of  emphasis  are:  social  and  behavioral  approaches 
to  communication  processes  and  effects;  media  history;  and  legal  studies  in  mass 
communication.  The  Master  of  Arts  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  research  degrees  cul- 
minating in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  Students  are  expected  to 
conduct  research  to  provide  answers  to  important  questions,  to  discover  new  in- 
formation, to  show  new  associations  between  previously  known  facts,  or  to  sup- 
ply historical  or  legal  information  about  particular  subjects. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  a  media-oriented  degree  designed  to  be  of  ben- 
efit to  individuals  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  more  proficient  in  their 
professions  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  kind  of  research  required  in 
preparing  a  thesis. 

Admission  to  the  Degree  Program 

Persons  seeking  admission  should  consult  the  appropriate  section  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Catalog.  GRE  or  GMAT  Aptitude  Test  scores  must  be  submitted  before  a 
student  enters  the  program.  Students  without  a  previous  journalism  or  mass 
communication  degree  or  professional  media  background  are  usually  required  to 
take  some  undergraduate  courses  without  credit  as  a  way  of  gaining  back- 
ground. The  amount  of  this  course  work  will  be  determined  by  an  adviser  in  con- 
sultation with  other  faculty  members.  A  TOEFL  score  of  600  or  higher  is  re- 
quired of  all  foreign  students,  except  those  from  English-speaking  countries.  A 
minimum  undergraduate  GPA  of  3.0  is  required  for  acceptance  into  the  graduate 
program. 

Academic  Retention 

In  addition  to  the  retention  policies  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism requires  that  each  master's  degree  student  must  maintain  an  overall 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  (A  =  4)  and  each  Ph.D.  student  must  maintain  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  3.25  (A  =  4).  Upon  falling  below  this  average,  stu- 
dents will  be  allowed  one  academic  term  to  bring  their  averages  up  to  the  mini- 
mum; failing  this  they  will  be  dropped  from  the  program  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  re-apply.  No  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below  C  shall  count  toward  the  de- 
gree nor  fulfillment  of  any  requirement,  but  the  grade  will  be  included  in  the 
grade  point  average.  No  more  than  3  hours  of  C  work  in  graduate  courses  will 
count  toward  either  degree. 

All  students  are  subject  to  regular  review  by  the  School  of  Journalism  gradu- 
ate faculty.  Those  not  attaining  the  minimum  acceptable  standards  or  who  in 
any  way  fail  to  meet  any  other  requirements  or  standards  set  by  the  faculty  will 
be  dropped  as  majors.  Doctoral  students  may  be  required  to  take  extra  work  if 
any  grades  of  C  or  lower  are  earned  at  SIUC.  Students  on  academic  probation 
are  not  eligible  to  hold  graduate  assistantships. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  student  usually  builds  on  a  base  of  social  science  and 
a  study  of  journalism  or  mass  communication  leading  to  a  career  in  teaching, 
scholarship,  or  applied  research  in  advertising,  public  relations,  media  manage- 
ment, opinion  research,  or  similar  areas.  The  degree  also  may  lead  to  Ph.D. 
studies. 
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Candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work,  including  3  hours  for  the  thesis.  Additional  courses  may 
be  required  if  students  change  their  areas  of  interest  or  if  performance  in  course 
work  indicates  the  need  for  more  course  work.  No  fewer  than  18  nor  more  than 
21  semester  hours  of  course  work  must  be  earned  in  journalism.  Remaining 
course  credits  should  be  taken  in  departments  whose  disciplines  have  strong 
theoretical  bases.  Courses  in  some  departments  may  not,  therefore,  be  used  to 
meet  requirements.  Students  often  elect  courses  in  history,  psychology,  political 
science,  sociology,  anthropology,  economics,  and  guidance. 

Each  student  is  required  to  prepare,  write,  and  defend  a  thesis  which  demon- 
strates a  capacity  for  investigation  and  independent  thought.  Students  must  be 
enrolled  for  thesis  credit  during  the  semester  they  defend  their  theses. 

Failure  to  present  and  defend  an  acceptable  thesis  proposal,  or  failure  to  main- 
tain continuous  progress  toward  completion  of  degree  requirements  serve  as  rea- 
sons for  dismissing  a  student  from  the  program.  Additional  work  may  be  re- 
quired of  those  students  whose  progress  is  interrupted. 

Master  of  Science  Degree 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  program  with  a  major  in  journalism  provides  ad- 
vanced professional  training  for  careers  in  the  mass  media  and  related  areas. 
Persons  with  graduate  degrees  from  accredited  schools  of  journalism  are  in  de- 
mand by  newspapers,  magazines,  broadcasting,  advertising  and  public  relations 
firms,  government,  and  industry.  The  growing  complexity  of  communication  in- 
creases the  need  for  persons  sensitive  to  the  intricacies  of  communicating  via  the 
mass  media. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  work  consists  of  2  separate  programs.  They  are 
broadly  based  and  draw  upon  the  resources  of  a  diverse  and  knowledgeable  jour- 
nalism faculty  and  upon  many  other  academic  areas  in  the  University.  From 
such  resources,  the  School  of  Journalism  provides  individually  developed  pro- 
grams for  graduate  students  aiming  at  such  careers  as  newspaper  reporting,  ra- 
dio and  television  news,  advertising,  public  relations,  magazine  editing,  media 
management,  and  teaching. 

PROGRAM  A 

Thirty  semester  hours  are  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  program 
A,  including  3  hours  for  thesis  or  professional  project,  whichever  the  student 
chooses.  From  15  to  21  semester  hours  of  course  work  must  be  earned  in  journal- 
ism including  one  research  course.  Remaining  semester  hours  should  be  taken  in 
a  discipline  or  disciplines  appropriate  to  the  student's  area  of  study.  Students 
must  successfully  complete  6  hours  of  written  master's  comprehensive  examina- 
tions and  a  two-hour  oral.  Formal,  oral  defense  both  of  the  thesis  or  project  pro- 
posal and  of  the  completed  thesis  or  project  is  required. 

PROGRAM  B 

Program  B  requires  36  semester  hours  of  course  work,  but  the  student  writes  a 
research  paper  instead  of  a  thesis  or  master's  project.  The  research  paper  is  nor- 
mally an  extension  of  the  requirements  for  a  specific  course  of  the  student's 
choosing.  From  15  to  21  hours  of  course  work  must  be  earned  in  journalism  in- 
cluding one  research  course.  Remaining  semester  hours  should  be  taken  in  a  dis- 
cipline or  disciplines  appropriate  to  the  student's  area  of  study.  Students  must 
successfully  complete  6  hours  of  written  master's  comprehensive  examinations 
and  a  two-hour  oral. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  Ph.D.  degree  program  is  designed  to  produce  scholars  and  teachers  who  can 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  understanding  and  development  of  the 
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mass  media  and  their  utilization.  Doctoral  studies  include  the  entire  process  of 
mass  communication,  including  communication  theory,  media  history,  mass  me- 
dia law,  and  mass  media  institutions  and  their  interrelationships  with  other  so- 
cietal institutions.  The  program  asks  students  to  achieve  breadth  in  their  stud- 
ies, but  allows  each  student  to  develop  a  special  area  of  interest  and  research. 

Normally,  3  years  of  concentrated  study,  including  preparation  of  a  disserta- 
tion, will  be  required  to  earn  the  degree,  which  is  built  on  the  base  of  a  suitable 
master's  degree  program. 

Minimum  course  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  include  38-40  semester 
hours  beyond  the  master's  degree,  including  basic  foundations  in  mass  commu- 
nication theory  and  research  methods  (JRNL  500  and  504).  In  addition,  pro- 
grams of  study  will  include  2  appropriate  research  tools,  as  described  below.  All 
doctoral  students  must  complete  a  graduate  course  in  media  law  and  a  graduate 
inferential  statistics  course  (GUID  506).  An  evaluation  of  previous  work  is  made 
and  transfer  credit  is  allowed  only  for  work  which  fits  the  degree  plan.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  course  credit  hours  will  be  earned  in  journalism  and  mass 
communication;  the  remaining  hours  will  be  earned  in  a  nonjournalism  area  of 
study,  which  might  include  work  in  more  than  one  department.  Additional 
course  work  may  be  required  if  the  student's  area  of  interest  changes  or  if  per- 
formance in  courses  or  comprehensive  examination  results  indicate  the  need. 

During  the  second  semester  of  enrollment,  each  Ph.D.  student  will  prepare  a 
total  program  plan  for  the  degree  and  secure  sponsorship  by  a  dissertation 
committee  chair.  The  plan  should  include  a  list  of  courses  and  tools,  with  some 
explanation  and  justification  for  their  selection  in  relation  to  academic  goals. 
The  plan  will  be  discussed  and  modified,  when  appropriate,  before  approval. 
Once  approved,  the  plan  may  be  changed  only  with  permission  of  the  adviser. 
The  student  may  deviate  from  the  2/3-1/3  pattern  if  the  resulting  program  con- 
tains work  leading  to  appropriate  research  or  professional  career  goals. 

Tool  Requirements.    Minimum  course  requirements  listed  above  do  not  include 

courses  taken  to  satisfy  tool  requirements.  The  Ph.D.  student,  in  consultation 

with  the  adviser,  will  select  2  useful  tools  from  among: 

Research  Design — JRNL  501 

Historiography — JRNL  530 

Legal  Research — JRNL  540 

Statistics— GUID  506  and  507 

Computer  Science — Courses  to  be  selected 

Modern  Foreign  Language — Standard  Proficiency  Examination 

Courses  listed  as  tools  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  at  times  when  de- 
partments change  course  content,  titles,  or  numbers.  Only  grades  A  or  B  are  ac- 
cepted for  tool  courses. 

A  student  may  propose  other  research  tools  for  consideration  by  the  School  of 
Journalism,  but  such  tools  must  be  useful  in  the  conduct  of  research,  especially 
for  the  doctoral  dissertation. 

Examinations.  Each  student  must  pass  rigorous  comprehensive  written  and 
oral  examinations  after  completing  tool  requirements  and  all  course  work  (with 
all  incomplete  and  deferred  grades  removed).  The  examination  must  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year  after  the  student  has  satisfied  all  course  and  tool  re- 
quirements. Failure  to  successfully  complete  the  exams  during  the  one-year  pe- 
riod will  result  in  dismissal  from  the  program.  While  the  form  and  scope  of  the 
examinations  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  graduate  faculty  members  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  within  basic  parameters,  the  examinations  comprehensively  test 
the  student's  understanding  of  communication  and  communication  research. 
Each  student  takes  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  exams  including  an  outside  area. 
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Students  prepare  dissertation  proposals,  defend  and  explain  the  proposals  be- 
fore their  committees  and  complete  the  research  and  write  their  dissertations. 
Within  one  year  after  admission  to  candidacy,  students  must  have  written  dis- 
sertation proposals  approved  by  their  committees.  Dissertations  must  be  based 
on  scholarly  research  and  independent  thought. 

Students  must  enroll  for  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  JRNL  600.  Each  student 
must  enroll  in  JRNL  600  each  term  between  admission  to  candidacy  and  comple- 
tion of  all  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Graduate  students  who  have  completed  their  course  work  and  the  minimum 
number  of  credits  required  for  thesis  or  dissertation  must  enroll  in  JRNL  601, 
Continuing  Research,  each  semester  until  the  completion  of  their  degree  pro- 
grams. 

The  dissertation  defense  will  be  before  members  of  the  dissertation  committee 
(all  of  whom  must  be  present)  and  interested  observers.  Although  others  than 
committee  members  may  ask  questions  of  the  student,  the  pass  or  fail  decision 
on  the  oral  will  be  made  by  committee  members  only. 


Linguistics 


The  goal  of  the  Department  of  Linguistics  is  to  bring  students  to  an  understand- 
ing of  language  systems  which  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  For  students 
committed  to  the  study  of  language,  the  department  offers  2  M.A.  degree  pro- 
grams: the  M.A.  degree  in  English  as  a  foreign  language  and  the  M.A.  degree  in 
applied  linguistics.  Students  whose  career  goals  are  to  enter  the  large  and  in- 
creasing job  market  of  teaching  English  as  a  foreign/second  language,  to  help 
train  other  teachers,  and  to  develop  curricula  and  teaching  materials  may  select 
either  the  one-year  (i.e.,  three-semester)  program  in  English  as  a  foreign/second 
language  or  the  two-year  program  in  applied  linguistics  with  a  concentration  in 
teaching  English  as  a  second  or  foreign  language.  This  second  option  is  for  those 
interested  in  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  issues,  theories,  and  concepts  involved 
in  linguistics  and  second  language  acquisition.  In  this  two-year  program  stu- 
dents are  exposed  to  current  research  through  seminars  and  other  advanced 
courses  and  through  the  writing  of  a  thesis  in  an  area  related  to  second  language 
teaching  and  learning. 

The  other  options  offered  in  the  M.A.  degree  in  applied  linguistics  are  in  these 
concentrations:  phonetics/phonology,  syntax/semantics,  psycholinguistics,  and 
linguistic  variation  (historical  or  sociolinguistics).  These  options  include  all  the 
content  of  a  traditional  program  in  theoretical  linguistics  as  well  as  an  applied 
linguistics  focus.  For  students  who  are  interested  in  language  study  but  not  com- 
mitted to  either  of  our  graduate  majors,  the  department  offers  a  number  of  in- 
teresting, non-specialist  courses  which  may  serve  as  electives  in  related  degree 
programs,  such  as  communication  disorders  and  sciences,  psychology,  English, 
foreign  languages,  speech  communication,  and  anthropology.  A  sequence  of 
courses  is  also  available  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  a  double  major  combining 
English  as  a  foreign  language  or  applied  linguistics  with  other  programs  at  the 
master's  level.  Applicants  for  admission  should  send  inquiries  to  the  chair,  De- 
partment of  Linguistics,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale, 
IL  62901. 

Admissions 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  degree  program,  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
general  conditions  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  are  expected  to  have 
undergraduate  GPA's  of  at  least  3.0  (A  =  4.0).  Applicants  with  GPA's  below  3.0 
may  be  granted  conditional  admission.  (Students  admitted  on  a  conditional  basis 
must  earn  a  graduate  GPA  of  3.0  after  the  first  10  hours  of  letter-graded  course 
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work  taken  in  their  program;  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  the  student's  being 
dropped  from  the  program.)  In  addition,  applicants  who  are  not  native  speakers 
of  English  must  have  a  TOEFL  score  of  at  least  570.  Although  submission  of 
GRE  scores  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  or  to  the  de- 
partment, applicants  are  advised  that  high  GRE  scores  can  be  helpful  in  compe- 
tition for  University  fellowships  or  departmental  assistantships.  Lacking  an  un- 
dergraduate major  in  linguistics  or  English  as  a  foreign  language,  applicants  are 
advised  that  preparation  in  related  fields  is  desirable. 

All  students  entering  either  the  M.A.  degree  in  applied  linguistics  or  the  M.A. 
degree  in  English  as  a  foreign  language  programs  must  demonstrate  a  minimum 
level  of  knowledge  of  traditional  English  grammar.  This  is  tested  by  a  depart- 
mental diagnostic  examination  administered  to  all  students  at  the  beginning  of 
their  first  term.  Students  not  able  to  pass  the  test  will  be  required  to  take  an 
undergraduate  course  in  English  grammar  and  pass  the  course  with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better.  This  course  cannot  count  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  EFL  or  applied 
linguistics. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  also  demonstrate  spoken  and  written  profi- 
ciency in  English,  which  is  measured  by  departmental  diagnostic  examinations 
given  upon  the  student's  arrival.  Students  not  able  to  pass  these  tests  must  take 
suitable  remedial  work  provided  for  by  the  department. 

Retention 

Students  admitted  on  a  conditional  basis  must  earn  a  graduate  GPA  of  3.0  after 
the  first  10  hours  of  letter-graded  course  work  taken  in  their  programs;  failure  to 
do  so  will  result  in  the  student's  being  dropped  from  the  program. 

If,  after  one  term  on  academic  probation,  as  defined  either  by  the  Graduate 
School  or  herein,  any  students  who  fail  to  return  to  good  standing  will  not  be 
entitled  to  financial  assistance  from  the  department.  If,  after  2  terms  on  aca- 
demic probation,  they  fail  to  return  to  good  standing,  they  will  be  dropped  from 
the  program. 

When  students  accumulate  3  or  more  incompletes,  they  will  be  put  on  aca- 
demic probation  and  will  return  to  good  standing  by  reducing  the  number  of  in- 
completes to  2  or  less.  While  on  academic  probation  the  student  is  subject  to  the 
above  stipulations  for  financial  assistance  and  for  being  dropped  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  core  courses  (LING  401,  402a,  and  570),  as  required  by  a  student's  partic- 
ular program,  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  at  least  B.  These  courses  may  be 
repeated  once  in  order  to  fulfill  that  requirement. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

Toward  the  end  of  their  course  work,  students  must  take  and  pass  a  written  ex- 
amination covering  the  areas  of  their  concentration.  This  examination  may  not 
be  taken  more  than  twice.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  de- 
partment students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  when  the  examination  is  given, 
and  must  have  passed  the  test  of  traditional  English  grammar.  Students  having 
a  GPA  just  below  3.0  may  petition  the  department's  executive  committee  to  be 
considered  for  a  special  waiver  of  the  requirement.  However,  petitioning  the 
committee  does  not  automatically  result  in  a  waiver. 

Minimum  Grades  in  Core  Courses 

All  students  in  the  M.A.  degree  in  an  EFL  program  must  receive  a  minimum 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  following  core  courses:  LING  401,  LING  402a,  and 
LING  570.  All  students  in  the  M.A.  degree  in  applied  linguistics  program  must 
receive  a  minimum  grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  following  core  courses:  LING  401 
and  LING  402a.  This  regulation  also  applies  to  students  in  either  program  who 
took  the  courses  in  question  as  undergraduate  students. 
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Students  who  receive  a  grade  lower  than  B  must  take  the  course  again.  They 
will  register  officially  for  the  course;  this  requires  a  letter  of  permission  from  the 
department.  Both  grades  will  be  counted  in  the  student's  GPA. 

The  courses  in  question  must  be  completed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  B  before 
the  student  takes  the  comprehensive  examinations.  Students  repeating  the 
course  during  the  term  in  which  they  wish  to  take  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions must  have  a  letter  from  the  course  teacher  indicating  that  they  have  a  cur- 
rent grade  standing  of  at  least  a  B. 

Students  who  are  repeating  any  of  these  courses  may  take  courses  concur- 
rently or  sequentially  for  which  these  courses  are  prerequisites  before  getting  an 
acceptable  grade. 

Grade  Point  Average  to  Graduate 

All  graduate  work  must  be  completed  with  an  overall  GPA  of  3.0. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  English  as  a  foreign  language  program  who  are 
not  native  speakers  of  English  should  have  an  undergraduate  concentration  in 
English  language  or  literature,  or  the  equivalent  in  practical  experience. 

The  EFL  program  at  SIUC  is  uniquely  different  from  many  such  programs  in 
the  way  it  blends  theory  and  practical  matters;  it  prepares  students  intellectu- 
ally as  well  as  experientially,  so  that  they  will  be  capable  not  only  of  conducting 
a  class  in  English,  but  of  making  the  decisions  necessary  for  choosing  among 
competing  approaches,  conflicting  situations,  and  unforeseen  activities.  The 
methodology  courses  of  the  EFL  program  provide  a  blend  of  theory  and  practice 
in  the  study  of  EFL/ESL.  Thus,  graduates  of  this  program  are  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  teacher-training  as  well  as  to  be  classroom  teachers. 

As  a  vital  part  of  the  graduate  training  program  in  EFL,  all  students  in  that 
program  are  required  to  engage  in  practice  teaching  assignments  through  enroll- 
ment in  LING  581  (practicum  in  EFL/ESL:  oral  English)  and  LING  585 
(practicum  in  EFL/ESL:  written  English).  Waivers  may  be  given  according  to 
departmental  guidelines.  These  courses  are  designed  to  enable  the  student  to 
carry  out  practice  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  LING  100  (oral  English),  LING 
101,  105,  290  (composition  for  foreign  students),  classes  in  oral  or  written 
English  at  CESL,  tutorial  work  in  the  English  remedial  workshop,  (i.e.,  the  writ- 
ing clinic  or  developmental  skills),  or  other  appropriate  courses.  The  purpose  of 
these  practice  courses  and  practice  teaching  assignments  is  to  expose  students  to 
some  of  the*types  of  teaching  activities  they  will  ultimately  be  engaged  in  after 
they  receive  their  degrees. 

The  total  credit  hour  requirement  is  a  minimum  of  32  credit  hours.  A  mini- 
mum of  15  of  these  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level. 

Required  Courses  (16  semester  hours) 

LING  401-4  General  Linguistics 

LING  402a-3  Articulatory  Phonetics 

LING  570-4  Theory  and  Methods  of  EFL/ESL 

LING  581-2  Practicum  in  EFL/ESL:  Oral  English 

LING  585-3  Practicum  in  EFL/ESL:  Written  English 

The  remaining  16  semester  hours  in  the  M.A.  degree  in  an  EFL  program  are 
to  be  selected  from  2  groups  of  courses  within  the  departmental  offerings.  Occa- 
sionally courses  from  related  departments  are  used  to  complete  elective  re- 
quirements where  such  courses  are  appropriate  to  the  student's  area  of  special- 
ization. 

All  EFL  students  who  are  native  speakers  of  English  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  1  semester  of  study  of  a  modern  language  (including  exotic  language)  within 
the  preceding  5  years  (excluding  high  school).  This  study  may  have  been 
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academic  or  direct  experience  (living  in  another  country)  with  formal  study  (e.g., 
Peace  Corps  classes,  FSI,  Army  language  schools).  In  default  of  such  back- 
ground, the  student  must  register  for  at  least  one  semester  of  study  of  a  modern 
language  at  SIUC.  Enrollment  in  an  undergraduate  level  course  for  credit  or  for 
audit  satisfies  the  requirement.  Students  who  are  not  native  speakers  of 
English,  in  recognition  of  their  experience  in  learning  English,  are  exempted 
from  this  requirement. 

A  thesis  is  not  required  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  English  as  a  foreign  language; 
however,  a  candidate  for  this  degree  may  optionally  choose  to  write  a  thesis.  In 
that  case,  the  thesis  policy  and  guidelines  for  the  M.A.  degree  in  applied  lin- 
guistics apply.  A  research  report  is  required  in  lieu  of  a  thesis.  The  research  re- 
port may  have  been  prepared  as  a  term  paper  for  any  advanced  course,  must 
have  earned  an  A  or  B,  must  give  evidence  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  do  re- 
search reporting,  and  must  be  in  acceptable  form.  In  addition  to  the  copy  re- 
quired by  the  Graduate  School,  the  student  must  submit  a  copy  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

A  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  to  those  students  who  do  not  satisfy 
the  graduation  GPA  requirement  (3.0),  the  comprehensive  examination  require- 
ment, the  English  language  proficiency  requirement,  or  the  traditional  English 
grammar  proficiency  requirement. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Applied  Linguistics 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  applied  linguistics  encompasses  a 
broad  range  of  core  courses  in  linguistics  plus  an  in-depth  sequence  of  courses  in 
1  of  5  concentrations  chosen  by  the  student:  TEFL/TESL,  phonology,  syn- 
tax/semantics, psycholinguistics,  or  linguistic  variation.  A  minimum  of  45  credit 
hours  is  required  for  the  applied  linguistics  concentration;  at  least  15  of  these 
must  be  at  the  500  level. 

Core  Requirements  (22-25  credit  hours). 
LING  401-4  General  Linguistics 
LING  402a-3  Phonetics 

LING  406-3  Introduction  to  Historical  Linguistics  (optional  for  TEFL/TESL  con- 
centration) 

LING  405-4  Phonological  Theories 
LING  408-4  Syntactic  Theory 
LING  415-3  Sociolinguistics 
LING  445-4  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics 

In  each  concentration  students  are  required  to  take  3-7  additional  credit 
hours  beyond  these  core  requirements.  The  3-7  hours  vary  according  to  the  con- 
centration. Among  the  requirements  and  electives  are  the  following: 
TEFL/TESL:  Theory  and  Methods  in  EFL/ESL,  Innovative  Methods,  No- 
tional/Functional Syllabus,  Language  Testing,  Materials  Preparation. 
Phonology:  Phonology  Seminar,  Acoustic  Phonetics,  Contrastive  Linguistics, 
English  Phonology. 

Syntax/Semantics:  Syntax  Seminar,  Language  Families,  Structure  of  the 
English  Verb,  Stylistics. 

Psycholinguistics:  Second  Language  Acquisition,  Psycholinguistics  Seminar, 
Language  and  Cognition,  Developmental  Psychology. 

Linguistic  variation:  Historical  Linguistics,  Sociolinguistics  Seminar,  Dialec- 
tology, Language  Planning,  Pidgins  and  Creoles. 

Electives  may  be  selected  from  courses  offered  within  the  department,  or  from 
appropriate  offerings  from  other  units  (e.g.,  anthropology,  communication  disor- 
ders and  sciences,  computer  science,  education,  English,  foreign  languages  and 
literatures,  philosophy,  and  speech  communication  psychology).  Where  appro- 
priate, students  are  encouraged  to  include  courses  in  research  methodology, 
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statistics,  and  other  empirical  research  techniques.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  summer  institutes  sponsored  by  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  or  the 
international  TESOL  organization;  credit  will  be  allowed  for  course  work  suc- 
cessfully completed. 

A  thesis  is  required  for  the  M.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  applied  linguistics. 
Work  on  the  required  thesis  may  be  counted  for  from  3  to  6  credit  hours  in  this 
degree  program.  The  student,  in  consultation  with  a  graduate  adviser,  shall  pro- 
pose a  topic  and  a  thesis  committee  consisting  of  a  chair  and  2  other  faculty 
members  to  serve  as  the  thesis  committee;  the  executive  committee  of  the  de- 
partment must  approve  the  topic  and  structure  of  the  thesis  committee.  The 
chair  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Linguistics. 
One  or  both  of  the  other  committee  members  may  be  from  outside  the  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  2  copies  required  by  the  Graduate  School  and  any  re- 
quested by  committee  members,  the  student  must  submit  a  copy  of  the  thesis  to 
the  department. 

Candidates  for  this  M.A.  degree  must  have  current  proficiency  in  a  language 
other  than  English;  this  may  be  native  proficiency  or  the  equivalent  of  the  profi- 
ciency expected  after  3  academic  years  of  course  work.  Such  proficiency  is 
demonstrated  by  obtaining  at  least  a  grade  of  B  in  the  appropriate  FL  488b 
course  or  by  obtaining  a  score  of  at  least  500  on  any  option  of  the  Graduate 
School  Foreign  Language  Test  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 


Manufacturing  Systems 


Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Manufacturing  Systems 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  manufacturing 
systems  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology.  The  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  develop  manufacturing  professionals  who  can  design  and 
implement  modern  manufacturing  systems  to  increase  productivity  and  improve 
product  quality.  Course  offerings  and  research  are  available  in  manufacturing 
processes  and  control,  quality  control,  and  computer  applications.  The  program 
provides  advanced  education  for  students  with  baccalaureate  degrees  in 
technology  and  also  an  excellent  continuing  education  opportunity  for 
individuals  with  technical  degrees  who  wish  to  expand  their  education  in  the 
area  of  manufacturing  systems. 

Admission 

Candidates  for  this  program  must  be  accepted  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
Department  of  Technology.  Candidates  should  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  a  technical  area  and  have  a  GPA  of  no  less  than  3.0/4.0.  A  student 
whose  undergraduate  training  is  deficient  may  be  required  to  take  additional 
courses  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  identified  by  the  technology  graduate  pro- 
gram committee. 

Program  Requirements 

The  program  in  the  thesis  option  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  graduate  credit,  18  semester  hours  of  which  is  in  manufacturing  sys- 
tems. 

Students  will  complete  a  master's  thesis,  having  6  semester  hours  of  credit, 
and  be  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  all  of  the  stu- 
dent's graduate  work  and  thesis. 

Within  the  30  semester  hour  requirement,  students  must  complete  the  follow- 
ing core  courses  or  their  equivalents: 
MATH  458-3  Statistical  Methods  in  Business 
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MFGS  510-3  Recent  Advances  in  Quality  Assurance 
MFGS  520-3  Computer-Aided  Manufacturing  II 
MFGS  540-3  Product  Reliability  Theory 
MFGS  560-3  Automated  Factory  Technology 

A  program  of  study  including  the  above  required  courses  (15  semester  hours), 
the  master's  thesis  (6  semester  hours),  and  the  remaining  9  semester  hours  will 
be  selected  by  the  graduate  adviser  and  the  student. 

If  a  student  prefers  the  non-thesis  option,  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  graduate  credit  including  the  15  semester  hours  of  core  courses  is  re- 
quired. The  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  21  semester  hours  within  the 
major  department  including  no  more  than  3  semester  hours  of  MFGS  592  to  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  research  paper.  In  addition,  each  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 

Each  student  will  select  a  minimum  of  3  technology  graduate  faculty  members 
to  serve  as  a  graduate  committee,  subject  to  approval  of  the  director  of  the  grad- 
uate program.  The  committee  will: 

1.  approve  the  student's  program  of  study, 

2.  approve  the  student's  research  paper  topic, 

3.  approve  the  completed  research  paper,  and 

4.  administer  and  approve  the  written  comprehensive  examination. 

Additional  Information 

Teaching  or  research  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  available  for  qualified 
applicants.  Additional  information  about  programs,  courses,  assistantships,  and 
fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  or 
from  the  chair  of  the  department. 


Mathematics 

Graduate  work  in  mathematics  is  offered  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  mathematics  and  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  statistics.  Students  interested  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
may  select  a  minor  concentration  in  education  within  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  mathematics.  Minor  work  for  graduate  degrees  in  other  fields,  which  al- 
low for  a  minor,  is  also  offered. 

Acceptance  for  graduate  study  in  mathematics  and  subsequent  continuation  in 
the  graduate  program  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
provided  that  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  and  meets 
the  retention  standards  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition  to  general  rules, 
regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  following  specific  re- 
quirements pertain  to  the  degrees  available  in  mathematics. 

Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Mathematics 

Students  will  be  considered  for  acceptance  into  the  M.S.  degree  in  mathematics 
program  if  they  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  mathematics  or  a 
strong  undergraduate  minor  in  mathematics  together  with  a  major  in  a  closely 
related  discipline. 

Once  accepted,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  grad- 
uate credit  approved  by  the  graduate  advisor  of  which  15  hours  must  be  at 
the  500  level  and  at  least  21  hours  must  be  in  courses  (exclusive  of  400, 
417,  458,  511,  592)  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  A  minor 
concentration  may  be  taken  outside  of  the  department  if  approved  by  the 
graduate  adviser  during  the  student's  first  semester  in  the  master's  pro- 
gram. 
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2.  The  candidate's  program  must  include  at  least  one  400-  or  500-level  course 
from  each  of  4  of  the  following  areas:  (1)  pure  and  applied  algebra;  (2)  pure 
analysis;  (3)  applied  analysis;  (4)  geometry  and  topology;  (5)  probability  and 
statistics.  This  requirement  may  be  met  in  whole  or  in  part  by  means  of 
equivalent  courses  taken  elsewhere  prior  to  acceptance  for  graduate  study 
in  the  department. 

3.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  research  paper  or  thesis  (3  hours  credit  in 
MATH  595  or  599)  under  the  supervision  of  a  research  adviser  and  two 
other  faculty  members  from  the  department.  This  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  graduate  adviser  after  consultation  with  all  those  involved. 

4.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  satisfactory  performance  on  a  final  oral 
examination  covering  the  graduate  course  work  and  the  research  paper  or 
thesis.  This  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  3  members  of  the  candi- 
date's committee  and  moderated  by  the  research  adviser.  The  student  will 
pass  the  examination  if  the  research  adviser  and  at  least  1  of  the  other  2 
committee  members  so  agree. 

Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Statistics 

Students  will  be  considered  for  acceptance  into  the  M.S.  degree  in  statistics  pro- 
gram if  they  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  either  statistics  or 
mathematics  or  a  strong  undergraduate  minor  in  mathematics  together  with  a 
major  in  a  closely  related  discipline. 

Once  accepted,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  grad- 
uate credit  of  which  at  least  15  must  be  af  the  500  level,  at  least  21  must  be 
in  courses  (exclusive  of  400,  417,  458,  511,  592)  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Mathematics,  and  at  least  6  in  an  approved  minor  area  outside  the  de- 
partment. This  minor  concentration  must  be  approved  by  the  graduate  ad- 
visor during  the  student's  first  semester  in  the  master's  program. 

2.  The  candidate's  program  must  include: 

a.  In  mathematics:  Any  two  of  452,  450,  455. 

b.  In  statistical  theory:  480  or  483,  and  580. 

c.  In  statistical  methods:  484  and  at  least  3  hours  chosen  from  473,  481, 
485,  or  583.  This  requirement  may  be  met  in  whole  or  in  part  by  means 
of  equivalent  courses  taken  elsewhere  prior  to  acceptance  for  graduate 
study  in  the  department. 

3.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  Fortran  or  Pascal  computer 
programming.  This  can  be  satisfied  either  by  obtaining  a  letter  grade  of  B 
or  better  in  an  appropriate  course  or  by  passing  an  examination  given  by 
the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

4.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  research  paper  or  thesis  (3  hours  credit  in 
MATH  595  or  599)  under  the  supervision  of  a  research  adviser  and  two 
other  faculty  members  from  the  department.  This  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  graduate  adviser  after  consultation  with  all  those  involved. 

5.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  satisfactory  performance  on  a  final  oral 
examination  covering  the  graduate  course  work  and  the  research  paper  or 
thesis.  This  examination  will  be  given  by  the  3  members  of  the  candidate's 
committee  and  chaired  by  the  research  adviser. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Mathematics 

Students  will  be  considered  for  acceptance  into  the  M.A.  degree  in  mathematics 
program  if  they  have  completed  with  distinction  the  equivalent  of  a  strong  un- 
dergraduate major  in  mathematics.  Once  accepted,  the  requirements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
1.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  total  of  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  level 
mathematics  courses  of  which  at  least  15  must  be  at  the  500  level. 
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2.  The  candidate  must  complete  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  each  of  the 
courses  MATH  419,  421,  433,  452,  and  at  least  3  of  the  courses  MATH  501, 
519,  530,  555.  This  requirement  may  be  met  in  whole  or  in  part  by  means 
of  equivalent  courses  taken  elsewhere. 

3.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  mathematical  litera- 
ture in  French,  German,  or  Russian.  This  may  be  certified  by  passing  with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better  the  research  tool  course  488  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  by  passing  with  a  score  of  465 
or  better  an  examination  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  NJ,  or  by  passing  a  suitable  examination  given  by  a  faculty 
member  from  the  Department  of  Mathematics  who  has  been  approved  by 
the  graduate  adviser. 

4.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  thesis  (3  hours  credit  in  MATH  599)  under 
the  supervision  of  a  thesis  adviser  and  2  other  faculty  members  from  the 
department.  This  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  graduate  adviser 
after  consultation  with  all  those  involved. 

5.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  satisfactory  performance  on  a  final  oral 
examination  covering  the  graduate  course  work  and  the  thesis.  This  exam- 
ination will  be  given  by  the  3  members  of  the  candidate's  committee  and 
chaired  by  the  thesis  adviser.  The  student  will  pass  the  examination  if  the 
thesis  adviser  and  at  least  1  of  the  other  2  committee  members  so  agree. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Students  will  be  considered  for  acceptance  into  the  doctoral  program  if  they  have 
completed  with  distinction  a  graduate  program  comparable  to  that  required  for  a 
master's  degree  in  mathematics,  statistics,  or  computer  science  at  SIUC.  Addi- 
tional evidence  of  outstanding  scholarly  ability  or  achievement  (e.g.,  a  high  score 
on  the  advanced  section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  published  re- 
search papers  of  high  quality)  will  lend  strength  to  the  application.  Students 
must  have  completed  419,  421,  433,  and  452  or  their  equivalent  before  entering 
the  doctoral  program. 

Once  admitted,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  pass  the  departmental  qualifying  examination  by  the 
end  of  the  February  following  the  second  fall  semester  in  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram. This  qualifying  examination,  which  is  given  twice  annually  in 
February  and  September,  covers  3  areas  each  of  which  is  commensurate 
with  a  regularly  scheduled  500  level  graduate  course  at  SIUC.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  graduate  adviser  candidates  will  choose  the  3  areas  over 
which  they  are  to  be  examined,  with  2  of  3  chosen  from  MATH  501,  519, 
530,  580  including  at  least  one  of  501  and  519.  The  coursework  in  two 
courses  chosen  from  the  list  of  four  above  will  not  be  counted  toward  com- 
pleting the  major  area  discussed  in  3.  below.  The  third  area  normally  cor- 
responds to  another  regularly  scheduled  500  level  mathematics  course  but 
with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  adviser  the  third  area  may  be  chosen 
from  a  related  field  outside  the  department.  A  candidate  who  fails  the  qual- 
ifying examination  within  the  allotted  time  will  be  dropped  from  the  doc- 
toral program. 

2.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  competence  with  two  research  tools.  The 
ability  to  read  mathematics  in  any  one  of  the  languages  French,  German, 
or  Russian  serves  as  a  tool.  This  may  be  certified  by  passing  with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  the  research  tool  course  488  offered  by  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Languages  and  Literatures,  by  passing  with  a  score  of  465  or  better  an 
examination  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  NJ,  or 
by  passing  a  suitable  examination  given  by  a  faculty  member  from  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  graduate  adviser. 
A  proficiency  in  computer  programming  will  also  serve  as  a  research  tool. 
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This  may  be  certified  by  passing  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  CS  202  and  ei- 
ther CS  204  or  by  passing  a  suitable  examination  given  by  a  faculty  mem- 
ber from  the  Department  of  Mathematics  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
graduate  adviser. 

3.  Mathematics  501,  519,  and  530,  or  their  equivalent  are  required  courses  for 
all  doctoral  students.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  major  (12  hours)  and 
two  minors  (6  hours  each)  chosen  from  the  following  list:  algebra,  analysis, 
applied  mathematics,  combinatorics,  differential  equations,  number  theory, 
numerical  analysis,  probability  and  statistics,  topology,  and  geometry.  The 
course  work  in  the  major  and  minor  areas  must  be  at  the  500  level  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  courses  used  to  satisfy  the  qualifying  exam. 

4.  The  candidate  must  file  a  request  with  the  graduate  adviser  to  appoint  a 
dissertation  committee  to  supervise  the  remaining  doctoral  work.  This 
committee  shall  consist  of  5  members  with  the  candidate's  dissertation  ad- 
viser as  chair.  At  least  one  member  of  the  committee  must  represent  each 
of  the  minor  areas,  and  the  dissertation  adviser  and  one  other  member  will 
represent  the  major  area.  One  member  of  the  committee  will  be  chosen 
from  outside  of  the  department.  This  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the 
graduate  adviser  after  consultation  with  the  candidate,  the  proposed  dis- 
sertation adviser,  the  department  chair,  and  the  other  faculty  members  in- 
volved. 

5.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  over  the  major  and 
minor  areas.  This  examination  will  normally  be  given  after  satisfying  the 
research  tools  requirement  and  within  18  months  after  passing  the  qualify- 
ing examination.  The  preliminary  examination  will  consist  of  a  written  ex- 
amination over  the  major  area  and  an  oral  examination  over  the  major  and 
the  two  minor  areas.  This  examination  will  be  prepared,  administered,  and 
evaluated  by  the  dissertation  committee.  Any  member  of  the  graduate  fac- 
ulty may  attend  the  oral  portion  of  the  preliminary  examination  and  (at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee  chair)  question  the  candidate.  The  candidate 
will  pass  the  preliminary  examination  provided  that  4  members  of  the 
committee  including  the  chair  so  agree.  A  report  on  the  examination  will  be 
included  with  the  candidate's  official  academic  records.  In  the  event  that 
the  candidate's  performance  is  unsatisfactory,  the  committee  as  a  whole 
shall  decide  on  the  time  and  content  of  an  appropriate  re-examination.  A 
candidate  who  fails  the  re-examination  will  be  dropped  from  the  doctoral 
program. 

In  unusual  circumstances  a  candidate  who  has  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  may  wish  to  change  the  major  area  or  dissertation  adviser. 
This  will  be  allowed  if  the  graduate  adviser  and  department  chair  so  agree 
in  which  case  the  dissertation  committee  will  be  reconstituted  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  The  revised  committee  may  then  prescribe  additional 
course  work  and  require  the  candidate  to  retake  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. 

6.  The  candidate  must  be  officially  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. This  will  be  done  after  all  of  the  above  requirements  have  been  met. 

7.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  dissertation  (representing  at  least  24  hours 
in  MATH  600)  under  the  supervision  of  the  candidate's  dissertation  ad- 
viser. The  dissertation  adviser  and  the  other  4  members  of  the  dissertation 
committee  will  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  completed  work  which  must  con- 
form to  high  literary  and  scholastic  standards  and  constitute  an  original 
and  publishable  contribution  to  mathematics.  A  final  oral  examination  will 
be  conducted  by  the  dissertation  committee.  During  this  examination  the 
candidate  will  first  present  the  major  results  of  the  dissertation  and  then 
respond  to  questions.  Any  member  of  the  University  graduate  faculty  may 
attend  and  (at  the  discretion  of  the  dissertation  adviser)  ask  related  ques- 
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tions.  The  dissertation  will  be  accepted  provided  the  dissertation  adviser 


and  at  least  3  of  the  other  4  members  of  the  committee  so  agree. 


As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Department  of  Mathematics  does  not  provide  any 
student  working  for  a  master's  degree  financial  support  for  more  than  two  years 
nor  a  Ph.D.  student  more  than  four  years  past  the  master's  or  master's  equiva- 
lent. 


Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes 

Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing is  offered  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  advanced  study  in  air  pollution  control,  mass  and  heat  trans- 
fer, coal  conversion,  electrochemical  processes,  thermal  science,  thermal  systems 
design,  solar  systems  design,  chemical  and  biochemical  processes,  mechanical 
systems,  computer-aided  design,  composite  materials  and  ceramics. 

Admission 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  mechanical  mecineering 
must  meet  the  admission  standards  set  by  the  Graduate  School  and  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  or  its  equivalent.  A  student  whose  undergradu- 
ate training  is  deficient  may  be  required  to  take  coursework  without  graduate 
credit. 

Requirements 

Each  student  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering  will  develop  a  program  of 
study  with  a  graduate  advisor  and  establish  a  graduate  committee  of  at  least 
three  members  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  A  student  may  with  the  approval  of 
a  graduate  faculty  committee  and  the  department  chair  also  take  courses  in 
other  branches  of  engineering,  or  in  areas  of  science  and  business,  such  as 
physics,  geology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  life  science,  administrative  sciences, 
or  computer  science.  A  thesis  committee  of  at  least  three  members  will  approve 
the  thesis  and  the  comprehensive  oral  exam. 

For  a  student  who  wishes  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  master's  degree 
with  a  thesis,  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit 
is  required.  Of  this  total,  eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes.  Each  candidate  is 
also  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  covering  all  of  the 
student's  graduate  work  including  thesis. 

If  a  student  prefers  the  non-thesis  option,  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit  is  required.  The  student  is  expected  to  take 
at  least  twenty-one  semester  hours  within  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Energy  Processes  including  no  more  than  three  semester  hours 
of  the  appropriate  592  course  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  research 
paper.  In  addition,  each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  written  comprehensive 
examination.  An  oral  presentation  of  the  paper  may  be  required. 

Each  non-thesis  student  will  select  a  minimum  of  three  engineering  graduate 
faculty  members  to  serve  as  a  graduate  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
chair  of  the  department.  The  committee  must  include  at  least  one  member  from 
one  of  the  other  engineering  departments  and  will: 

1.  approve  the  student's  program  of  study, 

2.  approve  the  student's  research  paper  topic, 

3.  approve  the  completed  research  paper,  and 
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4.    administer  and  approve  the  written  comprehensive  examination. 

Teaching  or  research  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  available  for  qualified 
applicants.  Additional  information  about  the  program,  courses,  assistantships, 
and  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy or  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes. 


Microbiology 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  microbiology.  The  programs  are  de- 
signed to  provide  advanced  training  in  bacteriology,  genetics,  immunology,  mi- 
crobial physiology,  molecular  biology,  and  virology.  Both  programs  involve  in- 
depth  research. 

Admission,  Advisement,  and  General  Requirements 

Prospective  graduate  students  must  submit  2  separate  application  forms,  1  for 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  other  for  the  Department  of  Microbiology.  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  and  3  letters  of  recommendation  are  re- 
quired as  part  of  the  departmental  application. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  training  in  microbiology  include  the  equivalent  of 
an  undergraduate  major  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences  plus  one  year  each  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  physics,  and  suitable  university  level  mathematics.  Deficiencies 
in  these  requirements  must  be  made  up  early  in  graduate  training.  In  addition, 
students  without  a  microbiology  background  will  be  required  to  take  Microbiol- 
ogy 301  and  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  B,  or  pass  an  equivalent  proficiency  exam- 
ination with  a  grade  of  80%  or  better  during  the  first  week  of  the  entering 
semester. 

Admission  to  the  master's  degree  program  requires  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  of  2.70  (A  =  4.00)  on  all  undergraduate  work.  Selected  students 
can  be  admitted  directly  to  the  doctoral  program  through  the  Ph.D.  accelerated 
entry  option.  For  all  other  students  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  requires  a 
master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  and  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.25  in  all  graduate 
course  work.  All  admissions  are  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  department. 

The  departmental  graduate  adviser  will  assist  each  student  with  the  initial 
planning  of  a  program  of  study,  including  required  courses,  anticipated  dates  for 
fulfillment  of  specified  requirements,  etc.  The  adviser  will  also  organize  and  su- 
pervise MICR  501,  Preprofessional  Training,  a  one  hour  course  required  of  all 
incoming  microbiology  graduate  students.  Similarly  the  adviser  will  also  assist 
the  student  in  arranging  for  a  graduate  faculty  advisory  committee  and  its  chair 
to  assume  the  continuing  responsibility  of  planning  the  program  of  study  and  di- 
recting the  research  project  for  the  degree. 

Ph.D.  Accelerated  Entry  Option 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  offers  the  Ph.D.  accelerated  entry  option  to 
graduate  students  who  have  made  an  early  commitment  to  a  doctoral  degree  and 
meet  certain  criteria.  At  the  end  of  two  semesters  of  studies  at  the  master's 
level,  the  graduate  student's  advisory  and  research  (thesis)  committee  will  re- 
view the  student's  credentials  in  order  to  establish  eligibility  to  enter  this  pro- 
gram. The  student's  committee  then  has  the  option  to  recommend  continuation 
in  the  master's  program,  or  to  approve  application  to  enter  the  doctoral  program. 
The  student's  advisory  and  research  (thesis)  committee  must  establish  that 
the  student  is  prepared  and  able  to  conduct  research  at  the  doctoral  level.  This 
can  be  established  by  criteria  such  as  seminars  or  other  presentation  of  a  re- 
search proposal.  Further  the  student  must  have  a  GPA  of  3.50  in  all  graduate 
course  work,  exclusive  of  research,  special  topics,  etc.,  and  letters  of  reference  at- 
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testing  to  the  student's  outstanding  ability  and  potential  to  perform  doctoral  re- 
search. 

Upon  approval  of  the  student's  eligibility  by  the  department,  the  chair  will 
prepare  a  written  review  of  the  student's  qualifications  for  entry  into  this  option. 
This  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for  waiver  of  a  master's  degree 
or  master's  equivalency  before  entry  into  the  doctoral  program. 

A  student  admitted  to  the  doctoral  program  under  this  option  is  subject  to  all 
retention  and  exit  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  program  including  residency,  ex- 
aminations, GPA,  dissertations,  and  all  applicable  time  limits. 

Master's  Degree 

Each  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  is  required  to  complete  30  semester 
hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit,  in  addition  to  MICR  501  including  a  min- 
imum of  8  hours  of  thesis  and  research  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  microbiology  and  the  thesis  topic,  and  must  pre- 
sent an  approved  thesis  based  on  a  laboratory  research  problem.  Most  students 
require  two  years  to  complete  the  work  for  a  master's  degree. 

At  least  15  of  the  30  semester  hours  must  be  in  microbiology  courses  num- 
bered 500  or  above.  Within  the  15  semester  hours  of  500  level  credit,  each  stu- 
dent must  successfully  complete  8  semester  hours  of  credit  selected  from  de- 
partmental courses  numbered  504,  520,  530,  542,  543,  551,  552,  553,  and  562, 
taken  once.  The  remaining  credit  hour  requirements  may  be  elected  from  the 
400-and  500-level  courses  in  the  department  or  other  departments  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  graduate  adviser.  All  students  are  required  to  enroll  in  MICR  500 
(seminar)  for  credit  in  each  semester  they  are  registered  up  to  a  maximum  of 
four  semesters. 

Copies  of  the  draft  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  department  chair  at  least  6  weeks  before  commencement.  The  approved  the- 
sis, in  final  form,  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  least 
3  weeks  before  commencement. 

The  department  does  grant  the  master's  equivalency  on  the  basis  of  a  compre- 
hensive final  examination  administered  by  the  advisory  committee  and  a  re- 
search paper.  The  granting  of  the  master's  equivalency  does  not  confer  admis- 
sion to  the  Ph.D.  program.  Students  wishing  to  take  the  master's  equivalency 
should  consult  with  their  research  adviser,  the  graduate  adviser,  and  the  de- 
partment chair. 

Doctoral  Degree 

Each  prospective  candidate  for  the  doctorate  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum 
of  24  semester  hours  of  dissertation  credit,  satisfy  the  course  requirements,  pass 
the  qualifying  examination,  write  and  defend  an  acceptable  dissertation  based 
on  a  laboratory  research  problem,  and  meet  the  Graduate  School  residency  re- 
quirements after  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  and  before  admission  to 
candidacy. 

All  students  will  be  expected  to  take  a  one  year  sequence  in  biochemistry 
(CHEM  451a  and  b,  or  its  equivalent).  In  addition,  all  students  will  be  expected 
to  demonstrate  a  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  several  fields  included  in 
the  discipline  of  microbiology.  This  requirement  will  be  achieved  by  completing  3 
of  the  following:  520,  542,  543,  551,  553,  and  562  or  2  of  these  and  a  non-prereq- 
uisite 400-level  lecture  course.  Course  equivalency  will  be  decided  by  the  de- 
partment graduate  adviser,  the  faculty  member  in  charge  of  the  relevant  course, 
and  the  department  chair.  The  GPA  attained  in  these  courses  must  be  at  least 
3.25. 

During  their  first  two  years  in  the  graduate  program  all  students  must  enroll 
in  MICR  500  (seminar)  for  credit  every  semester.  Advanced  students  are  expect- 
ed to  attend  all  seminars  but  need  not  enroll. 
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The  student  is  eligible  to  take  the  preliminary  examination  after  completing 
the  course  requirements.  After  passing  the  preliminary  exam  and  meeting  the 
Graduate  School  residency  requirements,  the  student  is  advanced  to  candidacy 
for  the  doctorate.  The  preliminary  exam  shall  be  administered  as  follows. 

An  approved  student  advisory  committee  (5  members  of  the  graduate  faculty) 
will  prepare  and  administer  a  written  preliminary  exam  covering  several  phases 
of  microbiology,  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  area  of  concentration  declared. 
This  declaration  will  be  done  by  means  of  a  prospectus  of  a  dissertation  contain- 
ing a  proposal  for  the  dissertation  research,  biographical  information  on  the  can- 
didate, and  a  list  of  courses  taken  during  the  candidate's  graduate  program.  The 
prospectus  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  members  at  least  14  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  examination.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  written 
exam  the  candidate  will  meet  with  the  committee  as  a  whole  and  discuss  the 
prospectus  in  detail.  At  this  time  the  committee  may  ask  in  depth  questions 
about  the  research  project  or  other  phases  of  microbiology  particularly  relevant 
to  the  candidate's  research.  A  written  exam  score  of  at  least  80%  is  required  be- 
fore a  student  can  proceed  to  the  oral  portion  of  the  preliminary  exam,  and  at 
least  4  of  the  5  committee  members  must  judge  the  oral  performance  acceptable 
for  a  student  to  pass  the  preliminary  exam  overall.  In  the  event  that  either  the 
written  or  oral  preliminary  exam  is  failed,  a  student  may  request  only  one  re-ex- 
amination. 

The  Ph.D.  preliminary  exam  (both  written  and  oral  portions)  must  be  com- 
pleted within  30  months  of  the  date  of  entrance  into  the  Ph.D.  degree  program. 

Students  working  towards  the  doctoral  degree  should  consider  the  following 
steps  applicable  to  the  dissertation. 

1.  The  student  and  the  major  professor  of  the  advisory  committee  determine 
the  general  nature  of  the  research  problem. 

2.  After  formulation,  the  problem  should  be  discussed  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee before  extensive  work  is  done.  A  discussion  of  the  problem  may  be 
presented  in  a  departmental  seminar. 

3.  Periodic  meetings  of  the  student  with  the  advisory  committee  are  encour- 
aged. 

4.  Copies  of  the  draft  dissertation  should  be  available  to  the  advisory  commit- 
tee at  least  2  months  prior  to  the  deadline  established  by  the  Graduate 
School.  The  dissertation  must  be  defended  by  the  student  in  a  public  oral 
examination.  The  approved  completed  dissertation  is  transmitted  to  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Mining  Engineering 


Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Mining  Engineering 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  mining  engineering  is 
offered  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology.  The  program  is  designed 
to  provide  advanced  study  in  areas  such  as  rock  mechanics  and  ground  control, 
finite  element  analysis  of  mining  structures,  experimental  rock  mechanics,  mine 
subsidence,  coal  processing,  computer  simulation  of  coal  processing  plants,  sur- 
face and  underground  mining  systems  performance  optimization,  evaluation  of 
innovative  mining  systems,  mineral  economies  and  operations  research,  surface 
mine  reclamation,  in-situ  mining,  and  waste  disposal. 

Admission 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  graduate  program  in  mining  engineering 
must  meet  the  admission  standards  set  by  the  Graduate  School  and  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  or  its  equivalent.  A  student  whose  undergradu- 
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ate  training  is  deficient  may  be  required  to  take  coursework  without  graduate 
credit. 

Requirements 

A  graduate  student  in  mining  engineering  is  required  to  develop  a  program  of 
study  with  a  graduate  advisor  and  a  graduate  committee.  Each  student  majoring 
in  mining  engineering  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  committee,  also 
take  courses  in  other  branches  of  engineering  or  in  areas  of  science  and  business, 
such  as  physics,  geology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  life  science,  administrative 
sciences,  or  computer  science. 

For  a  student  who  wishes  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  master's  degree 
with  a  thesis,  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit 
is  required.  Of  this  total,  eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  the  mining 
engineering  department.  Each  candidate  is  also  required  to  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive oral  examination  covering  all  of  the  student's  graduate  work  including  the- 
sis. 

If  a  student  prefers  the  non-thesis  option,  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit  is  required.  The  student  is  expected  to  take 
at  least  twenty-one  semester  hours  within  mining  engineering  including  no  more 
than  three  semester  hours  of  the  appropriate  592  course  to  be  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  research  paper.  In  addition,  each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a 
written  comprehensive  examination  and  an  oral  examination  on  the  research 
paper. 

Each  student  will  select  a  minimum  of  three  engineering  graduate  faculty 
members  to  serve  as  a  graduate  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chair 
of  the  mining  engineering  department.  The  committee  must  consist  of  at  least 
one  member  from  one  of  the  other  engineering  departments  and  will: 

1.  approve  the  student's  program  of  study, 

2.  approve  the  student's  research  topic, 

3.  approve  the  completed  research  paper  or  thesis,  and 

4.  administer  and  approve  the  written  comprehensive  or  oral  examination. 
Teaching  or  research  assistantships  and  fellowships  are  available  for  qualified 

applicants.  Additional  information  about  the  program,  courses,  assistantships, 
and  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy or  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering. 


Molecular  Science 

Molecular  science  is  an  interdisciplinary  Ph.D.  program  designed  to  provide  ad- 
vanced education  for  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  scientific  careers 
which  require  understanding  at  the  molecular  level.  The  program  draws  its  fac- 
ulty from  departments  in  the  College  of  Science,  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Technology,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  faculty 
offers  a  variety  of  interdisciplinary  areas  of  research.  Examples  of  such  areas  are 
molecular  biology,  biophysics,  geophysics,  geochemistry,  coal  science,  chemical 
physics,  catalysis,  engineering  science,  and  applied  mathematics. 

Students  may  enter  the  program  with  a  master's  degree  from  diverse  educa- 
tional backgrounds  including  the  physical  sciences,  engineering,  the  life 
sciences,  and  mathematics.  During  the  initial  phase  of  study  it  is  expected  that 
most  students  will  take  some  undergraduate  courses  in  the  areas  of  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  to  expand  their  basic  knowledge  to  the  re- 
quired breadth.  Then  in  their  second  phase  of  study,  each  student  will  take  3 
preliminary  examinations  in  the  graduate  breadth  areas  of  their  choice.  Addi- 
tionally, a  written  examination  will  be  required  for  each  student  in  their  own 
specialty  area,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  an  oral  examination  which  will  in- 
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elude  the  3  breadth  areas  as  well  as  the  area  of  emphasis.  Passing  these  prelim- 
inary examinations  and  a  research  tool  requirement  qualify  a  student  for  admis- 
sion for  candidacy. 

In  their  third  and  final  phase,  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  complete 
their  research,  write  their  dissertation,  and  pass  an  open  oral  examination  on 
their  dissertation  work. 

Because  students  enter  the  program  from  different  backgrounds,  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  the  time  required  for  each  student  to  complete  each  phase.  In  practice 
the  phases  overlap.  Phases  one  and  two  occur  in  the  first  year  with  phase  two 
continuing  through  the  second  year.  Research  usually  starts  during  the  second 
year.  A  well  prepared  student  might  complete  the  program  in  3  years;  however, 
4  years  is  a  reasonable  average  time  to  expect  most  students  to  complete  the 
program. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Study 

Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  with  a  major  in  molecular  science  requires  a 
master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  the  physical  sciences,  life  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, or  engineering.  In  addition,  the  student  must  have  a  grade  point  average 
of  at  least  3.25  in  graduate  courses. 

Students  holding  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  above  listed  fields  are  ad- 
missible to  graduate  study  in  preparation  for  subsequent  admission  to  the 
molecular  science  program.  They  may  join  the  program  after  either  obtaining  a 
master's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Application  for  master's  equivalency  requires 
(a)  completion  of  30  semester  hours  of  acceptable  graduate  credit,  at  least  15 
hours  of  which  must  be  courses  numbered  500  or  above,  and  (b)  completion  of  an 
approved  research  paper  which  demonstrates  evidence  of  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  research  techniques,  and  which  is  based  on  a  special  research  project.  In 
addition  to  the  other  subject  matter  they  may  have  studied,  students  must  have 
the  background  listing  below  (SIUC  equivalency  courses  are  listed  in  parenthe- 
ses): 

•  Mathematics  —  through  differential  equations  (MATH  150,  250,  and  305). 

•  Chemistry  —  freshman  chemistry,  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry,  and  one 
semester  of  either  physical  chemistry  or  the  third  semester  of  university  physics 
(CHEM  222AB-8,  or  224-5  and  225-2  plus  340-4  and  either  460-3,  or  PHYS 
205C-3). 

•  Physics  —  two  semesters  of  sophomore  level  physics  and  either  the  third 
semester  of  university  physics  or  physical  chemistry  (PHYS  203AB-6,  or  205AB- 
6  plus  205C-3,  or  CHEM  460-3). 

•  Biology  —  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  beyond  General  Studies  biology  (either 
two  courses  chosen  from  BOT  335,  CHEM  352,  MICR  301,  MICR  302,  PSYCH 
312,  and  ZOOL  309  or  three  courses  from  BIOL  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  and 
PHSL  210). 

Since  the  program  in  molecular  science  is  interdisciplinary  and  broadly  based, 
it  is  anticipated  that  many  students  entering  the  program  will  not  have  the 
breadth  indicated  above.  This  breadth  may  be  attained  by  taking  the  regularly 
offered  courses  listed  in  parentheses.  The  program  chair  will  determine  course 
equivalencies  between  SIUC  and  other  schools. 

Retention  in  the  Program 

After  completion  of  phase  one,  the  performance  of  each  student  will  be  evaluated 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  will  make  a  decision  on  the 
continuation  in  the  program  for  each  student.  Affirmative  action  by  the  commit- 
tee certifies  the  student  to  be  qualified  to  undertake  further  study  in  molecular 
science. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for  Ph.D. 

After  satisfying  the  breadth  requirements  and  completing  the  research  tool  re- 
quirement, the  student  may  seek  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
major  in  molecular  science.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  passing  3  preliminary 
breadth  examinations  from  the  following  list  and  by  passing  a  fourth  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  the  student's  area  of  emphasis.  The  nature  of  these  exami- 
nations is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  student  will  choose  3  breadth  areas  from  the  following  list  of  8  broad  pre- 
liminary examination  areas.  Each  of  these  breadth  areas  is  described  by  gradu- 
ate courses.  The  student  may  pass  each  breadth  area  in  2  ways:  (1)  by  passing  2 
or  more  of  the  designated  courses  with  a  grade  average  of  at  least  3.5,  or  (2)  by 
passing  a  comprehensive  written  examination  in  the  breadth  area. 

Breadth  Areas. 

Quantum  Theory  and  Molecular  Spectroscopy. 
Statistical  Mechanics  and  Thermodynamics. 

Engineering  Sciences  I:  Electrical  Sciences  and  Systems  or  Fluid  and  Solid  Sci- 
ences. 

Engineering  Sciences  II:  Transfer  Processes  or  Material  Sciences. 
Applied  Mathematics. 
Biochemistry  or  Organic  Chemistry. 
Biophysics. 
Molecular  Biology. 

The  chair  of  the  molecular  science  program  will  appoint  faculty  members  to 
design,  administer,  and  evaluate  the  preliminary  examinations  in  the  breadth 
areas. 

The  student  and  the  student's  dissertation  adviser  will  designate  an  area  of 
emphasis.  The  preliminary  examination  in  this  specialty  area  will  be  written 
and  will  be  followed  by  an  oral  examination  which  will  also  include  the  3  breadth 
areas.  The  written  examination  will  be  composed  under  the  direction  of  the  stu- 
dent's dissertation  adviser.  The  oral  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dent's committee.  The  purpose  of  this  last  oral  examination  is  to  establish  that 
the  student  is,  in  fact,  a  Ph.D.  candidate. 

Failure  by  the  student  to  pass  any  preliminary  examination  will  lead  to  a  re- 
view of  the  student's  status  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  student's  com- 
mittee. They  may  decide  (1)  to  allow  the  student  to  retake  only  the  failed  exami- 
nations, (2)  to  require  the  student  to  retake  both  the  failed  examinations  as  well 
as  the  examinations  in  which  the  student  demonstrates  weakness  to  the  extent 
that  the  performance  was  considered  border  line  pass,  or  (3)  to  terminate  the 
student.  In  any  case,  no  student  will  be  allowed  more  than  2  tries  at  passing  any 
one  preliminary  examination  in  any  area.  Additionally,  permission  to  choose  a 
different  area  after  failure  in  one  must  be  approved  by  both  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  student's  committee.  Such  permission  may  be  approved  only 
once. 

The  research  tool  requirement  is  satisfied  either  by  passing  the  ETS  examina- 
tion in  French,  German,  or  Russian  or  by  demonstrating  competence  in  com- 
puter programming. 

Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree  with  a  Major  in  Molecular  Science.  A  candi- 
date for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  meet  the  general  requirements  as  set  forth  by  the 
Graduate  School. 

Advisement  Procedures 

The  program  chair  will  serve  as  graduate  adviser  for  the  program.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  consult  the  chair  in  planning  the  initial  part  of  the  graduate  pro- 
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gram  in  developing  a  course  of  study  in  preparation  for  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation. The  student  must  also  request  approval  for  a  dissertation  adviser  no 
later  than  3  semesters  after  being  admitted  to  the  program.  The  dissertation  ad- 
viser will  recommend  a  Ph.D.  committee  which  the  program  chair  will  submit 
for  approval  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  student's  committee  will 
work  out  with  the  student  and  monitor  a  scheduled  program  for  completion  of 
the  Ph.D.  degree. 


Music 

The  School  of  Music  faculty  numbers  twenty-seven  full-time  positions.  Within  its 
ranks  are  to  be  found  many  outstanding  performers  and  educators,  representing 
a  broad  diversification  of  background  and  talent.  Faculty  members  present  many 
solo  and  small  ensemble  performances,  as  well  as  clinics  and  workshops,  during 
the  school  year.  Sixteen  members  of  the  faculty  hold  doctorates  or  its  equivalent. 

Library  Facilities 

In  addition  to  Morris  Library,  the  School  of  Music  has  its  own  recording  and 
score  library,  including  modern  stereo  listening  facilities,  cassettes,  and  cassette 
decks  for  self-instruction  in  ear  training  and  music  literature,  some  1600  LP 
recordings  and  tapes,  over  1100  scores,  many  in  multiple  copies,  and  94  books 
and  reference  works.  The  self-instruction  center  in  Morris  Library  provides  tape 
recordings  of  theory  and  literature  for  student  use. 

Musical  Organizations 

A  wide  variety  of  performing  opportunities  is  available,  including  the  University 
Symphony,  symphonic  band,  wind  ensemble,  jazz  ensemble,  Marching  Salukis, 
brass  ensemble,  guitar  ensemble,  percussion  ensemble,  choral  union,  concert 
choir,  chamber  choir,  and  vocal  jazz  ensemble.  The  Marjorie  Lawrence  Opera 
Workshop  presents  one  full  opera  production  each  year  in  addition  to  several 
programs  of  small  operas  and  operatic  excerpts.  The  Summer  Music  Theater 
presents  two  full-scale  musicals  during  the  summer  session. 

Musical  Performances 

Some  130  School  of  Music  programs  are  presented  each  year,  plus  Southern  Illi- 
nois Concert  Series  and  Celebrity  Series  appearances  by  well-known  concert 
artists.  A  program  booklet  for  further  details  concerning  concert  activity  is  avail- 
able through  the  School  of  Music. 

Other  Resources 

A  fifty-eight  rank  Reuter  pipe  organ,  the  principal  instrument  for  recitals  and 
teaching,  is  installed  in  Shryock  Auditorium.  Available  for  practicing  are  a  four- 
rank  Ott  tracker  organ,  a  six-rank  Moeller,  and  a  four-rank  Wicks.  Eighty-five 
pianos,  including  twenty- two  in  practice  rooms,  an  eighteen-unit  electronic  piano 
lab,  and  a  full  complement  of  band  and  orchestral  instruments  are  available. 

Graduate  Assistantship  and  Fellowship  Applications 

Any  student  seeking  a  master's  degree  may  apply  to  the  coordinator  of  graduate 
studies  in  music  for  a  graduate  assistantship.  An  undergraduate  overall  grade- 
point  average  of  2.8  ( A  =  4  points)  is  required  for  consideration.  The  assignment 
of  assistantships,  for  those  who  are  eligible,  is  based  upon  School  of  Music  needs 
and  student  qualifications.  A  student  with  an  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.5 
or  better  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  graduate  fellowship  involving  no  School  of  Mu- 
sic assignment.  The  School  of  Music  offers  six  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Music  degree.  Each  master's  degree  requires  a  minimum  total  of  30  credits,  with 
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a  minimum  total  of  15  credits  at  the  500  level.  Students  enrolled  in  a  program 
leading  to  a  Ph.D.  degree  major  in  education,  with  a  concentration  in  curriculum 
and  instruction  education,  may  choose  the  elective  portion  of  their  programs 
from  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Music. 

Master  of  Music  Degree  Standard  Curricula 

MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  CONCENTRATION 

Majors  complete  MUS  501-3;  502-4  (2,2);  2  credits  (1,1)  from  566;  6  credits  se- 
lected from  475,  476,  477,  573,  574,  or  578;  599-6;  6  credits  in  music  history-lit- 
erature electives;  3  elective  credits  in  non-music  history-literature  courses.  In 
addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  graduation,  music  history/literature 
majors  must  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  a  foreign  language 
(preferably  French  or  German),  at  the  undergraduate  level,  or  pass  388-488 
(German  or  French)  as  a  research  tool  with  a  grade  of  B  or  higher. 

MUSIC  THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION  CONCENTRATION 

Majors  complete  MUS  501-3;  502-4  (2,2);  545-3;  3  credits  from  the  470  or  570 
series;  480-4  (580-4  must  be  completed  by  composition  majors);  2  credits  (1,1)  se- 
lected from  566;  599-6;  5  credits  of  approved  music  electives  in  theory-composi- 
tion, history-literature,  conducting,  or  performance. 

PERFORMANCE  CONCENTRATION 

Majors  complete  MUS  501-3;  502a  or  b  (2);  5  credits  from  461,  482,  or  470  or  570 
series;  8  credits  in  540  (440  if  specializing  in  pedagogy);  2  credits  from  566,  567, 
or  568  (or  other  electives  if  keyboard  major);  6  credits  in  595  and  598  (recital  and 
document);  4  credits  in  non-performing  music  elective.  If  specializing  in  conduct- 
ing, majors  must  complete  MUS  501-3;  502-4  (2,2);  556-4  (2,2);  3-6  credits  from 
the  470  or  570  series;  2-4  credits  in  440;  2  credits  from  566  (1,1)  or  other  elec- 
tives if  keyboard  major;  6  credits  in  595  and  598  (recital  and  document);  3  credits 
in  music  electives. 

Opera/Music  Theater  concentration 

Opera  and  music  theater  majors  must  have  an  undergraduate  degree  major  in 
music  with  appropriate  experience  in  opera  or  music  theater,  or  in  theater  with 
additional  music  study  sufficient  to  qualify  in  performance,  theory,  and  history 
of  music.  Core  courses  (required)  include  MUS  468  (2-4);  501  (3);  570  (3);  595  (2); 
598  (4)  or  599  (6)  in  lieu  of  598  and  595.  Also  required  are  MUS  567  or  568 
(1,1,1,1);  and  6  credits  from  440-540;  461;  472;  479c  or  556.  In  addition,  6  hours 
of  theater  credits  must  be  earned  from  THEA  402a,b,  403,  404,  407,  409,  410, 
414,  417,  418,  502,  513a,b,  514,  517,  a,b,  522,  or  530. 

PIANO  PEDAGOGY  CONCENTRATION 

Majors  complete  hours  of  credit  in  the  following  music  courses:  3  in  501;  4  in  440 
or  540;  4  in  498  and  2  in  595  or  4  (2,2)  in  498  and  2  in  595  or  2  in  498  and  4  in 
599;  410;  510  (2,2,2);  2  (1,1)  from  566;  3  credits  from  approved  music  electives; 
and  4  credits  from  approved  non-music  courses  (in  fields  of  guidance  and  educa- 
tional psychology,  higher  education,  philosophy,  and  speech  communication). 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

Majors  complete  MUS  501-3;  502a  or  b  (2);  503  and  509;  7  credits  of  approved 
music  electives  including  5  hours  of  music  education  courses;  2  credits  (1,1)  from 
566;  5  credits  from  the  470  and  570  series;  599-6  or  6  credits  from  499  and  595; 
or  595  and  598. 
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General  Information 

Fees.  Fees  are  not  charged  for  individual  instruction,  practice  rooms,  or  instru- 
ment lockers.  Instruments  are  loaned  without  charge  when  needed.  Student  ex- 
penses for  music,  textbooks,  and  other  incidental  supplies  are  usually  nominal. 

Advisement.  The  graduate  coordinator  in  music  supervises  the  overall  planning 
of  the  student's  program  and  designates  the  document  or  thesis  director. 

Diagnostic  tests  in  music  theory  and,  history  are  given  during  orientation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  and  must  be  taken  by  all  students  at  the  first 
opportunity  after  admission.  The  student  with  weaknesses  in  certain  areas  may 
be  asked  to  take  additional  work  in  those  areas.  A  student  will  be  accepted  as  a 
performance  major  in  the  Master  of  Music  degree  program  after  satisfactory  au- 
dition in  person,  either  before  admission  or  during  orientation.  A  performance 
major  may  be  conditionally  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a  tape  recording;  but  a  stu- 
dent accepted  conditionally  may  be  asked  to  audition  in  person  during  orienta- 
tion or  during  the  first  term  of  residence,  and  may  be  required  to  register  at  the 
400  level  in  performance  until  approved  by  personal  audition.  Current  brochures 
from  various  performance  areas  and  the  Graduate  Handbook  in  Music  describe 
the  level  of  repertory  expected,  audition  procedures,  and  diagnostic  tests. 

Ensemble  Requirement.  All  graduate  students  are  required  to  register  for  MUS 
566  (MUS  567  or  568  may  substitute  for  MUS  566  only  for  those  students  whose 
concentration  is  opera  music  theater)  each  semester  of  degree  study  (summers 
excepted).  Participation  is  required  each  semester  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: Marching  Salukis,  symphonic  band,  wind  ensemble,  symphony,  choral 
union,  concert  choir,  chamber  singers,  or  guitar  ensemble.  In  addition,  students 
may  elect  participation  in  other  regularly  scheduled  emphasis.  Graduate  assis- 
tants assigned  ensemble  accompanying  must  register  for  alternate  ensemble  for 
credit.  Petitions  for  exceptions  to  the  ensemble  requirement  must  be  made  in 
writing  and  presented  to  the  School  of  Music  graduate  committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

Exceptions  to  Degree  Requirements.  Appropriate  substitutions  in  the  curriculum 
for  the  Master  of  Music  degree  may  be  made  if  recommended  by  the  student's 
adviser  and  approved  by  the  graduate  committee  in  music.  Students  who  expect 
to  earn  more  than  half  of  their  credits  during  summer  terms  only,  or  by  a  combi- 
nation of  summer  attendance  and  night  classes,  may  similarly  propose  a  se- 
quence of  course  offerings,  following  the  above  curricular  patterns  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. All  curricula  must  meet  Graduate  School  requirements  and  be  approved  by 
the  graduate  committee  in  music.  Special  summer  students  changing  plans  and 
registering  for  more  than  one  regular  fall  or  spring  semester  will  ordinarily  fol- 
low the  appropriate  standard  curriculum. 

The  Thesis,  Document,  and  Research  Paper.  All  master's  degree  candidates  will 
complete  either  (1)  a  thesis,  or  (2)  a  large,  original  composition  and  document,  or 
(3)  a  full  recital  performance  and  document. 

No  later  that  the  beginning  of  the  semester  preceding  the  semester  in  which 
the  student  expects  to  graduate,  the  graduate  coordinator,  in  consultation  with 
the  student,  will  designate  a  document  or  thesis  director  from  the  current  list  of 
graduate  faculty  from  whom  a  student  has  taken  graduate  level  courses.  The 
document  or  thesis  director  guides  the  student's  choice  of  topic  and  is  responsible 
for  the  progress  and  quality  of  the  resulting  work.  The  document  director 
normally  heads  the  student's  orals  committee.  Before  any  work  is  begun  on  the 
thesis  or  document,  the  student  submits  a  proposal,  together  with  a  selective 
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bibliography  where  applicable  and  the  reactions  of  the  document  or  thesis  direc- 
tor, to  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  in  music  for  approval  by  the  graduate 
committee.  Changes  of  topic  or  of  document  director  after  initial  approval  must 
be  approved  by  the  music  graduate  committee. 

Graduate  Recital  (598-4)  is  supervised  by  a  jury  of  at  least  3  members,  headed 
by  the  student's  instructor  in  performance.  This  jury  approves  the  level  of  litera- 
ture to  be  performed  and  acceptability  of  the  performance  by  means  of  an  audi- 
tion in  advance  of  the  final  performance. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.  During  the  final  semester  of  study,  and  after 
completion  of  the  document  or  thesis,  the  student  will  take  comprehensive  exam- 
inations dealing  with  general  areas  of  music  and  concentrations  of  music  study, 
and,  when  appropriate,  with  the  student's  thesis  or  document.  Application  to 
take  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dents last  semester  of  study.  The  examinations  must  be  passed  in  time  to  meet 
Graduate  School  deadlines.  Application  for  comprehensive  examinations  may 
not  be  made  until  all  other  requirements,  with  the  exception  of  terminal- 
semester  courses,  for  the  degree  have  been  satisfied.  A  failed  section  of  the  com- 
prehensive examinations  may  be  taken  again  in  a  following  term. 

The  oral  examination  committee,  appointed  by  the  coordinator  of  graduate 
studies  in  music,  is  headed  by  the  student's  document  or  thesis  director  with  two 
or  more  faculty  members  with  whom  the  student  has  had  graduate  level  classes, 
as  requested  by  the  student.  If  the  student  has  scheduled  6  or  more  hours  in  a 
department  other  than  music,  a  member  of  this  department  will  be  invited  to 
serve  on  the  examining  committee.  The  examination  committee  will  conduct  the 
student's  oral  examination  and  will  supply  questions  for  the  student's  written 
examination. 

Three  copies  of  all  theses,  thesis-composition  manuscripts,  and  tapes  and  doc- 
uments must  be  submitted  in  final  form  to  the  music  graduate  office  at  least  5 
weeks  before  the  intended  date  of  graduation,  carrying  the  approval  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  student's  graduation  committee.  The  graduate  coordinator  will  for- 
ward 1  copy  of  a  student's  document  (2,  if  a  thesis)  to  the  Graduate  School  and 
retain  1  copy. 


Pharmacology 


Graduate  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degrees  in  pharmacology  are  offered  by  SIU  School  of  Medicine,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology.  Course  offerings  in  the  graduate  program  have  been  de- 
signed so  that  graduate  students  may  acquire  a  broad  basic  knowledge  as  well 
as  research  experience  in  different  areas  of  pharmacology.  Graduate  students 
may  choose  from  a  diversity  of  specializations  when  selecting  a  research  adviser 
and  a  research  topic.  Excellent,  well-equipped  research  facilities  are  available  on 
the  Springfield  and  Carbondale  campuses.  Graduate  courses  in  pharmacology 
may  be  taken  as  part  of  a  program  leading  to  degrees  in  physiology,  biological 
sciences,  or  toward  a  teaching  specialty  in  secondary  or  higher  education. 
Courses  in  pharmacology  are  also  available  to  senior  medical  students,  resi- 
dents, and  other  non-majors  with  selected  subspecialties  such  as  psychiatry, 
medicine,  (neurology  and  cardiology)  and  certain  surgical  subspecialties. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES  IN 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Admission 

The  applicant  must  first  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  The  application 
and  transcript,  if  approved,  are  then  transmitted  by  the  Graduate  School  to  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology. 

To  receive  an  advanced  degree  in  pharmacology,  students  must  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  pharmacology  graduate  pro- 
gram. Students  entering  the  pharmacology  graduate  program  are  required  to 
have  a  strong  background  in  physiology  and  biochemistry.  Deficiencies,  if  they 
exist,  should  be  fulfilled  in  Carbondale  before  coming  to  Springfield  to  complete 
the  program. 

Each  student  should  possess  an  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  biological 
sciences.  Students  with  undergraduate  training  in  related  areas,  such  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  psychology,  or  engineering  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  consider  graduate  work  in  pharmacology.  All  students 
must  present  certification  of  credit  or  its  equivalent  (earned  either  as  an  under- 
graduate or  a  graduate  student)  for  the  following  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  an  advanced  degree  program. 

1.  Inorganic  chemistry  (2  semesters) 

2.  Organic  chemistry  (2  semesters) 

3.  Physics  (2  semesters) 

4.  Mathematics  (2  semesters) 

Students  may  be  admitted  with  deficiencies  in  the  above  areas,  but  must  rem- 
edy these  prior  to  obtaining  an  advanced  degree. 

Admission  into  the  pharmacology  graduate  program  requires  an  undergradu- 
ate grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  3.0  (A  =  4.0)  for  admission  into  the  master's 
program.  A  GPA  of  3.25  (A  =  4.0)  on  undergraduate  work  is  required  for  the  di- 
rect entry  (post-baccalaureate  degree)  option  into  a  doctoral  program.  A  GPA  of 
3.25  (A  =  4.0)  in  graduate  level  work  is  required  for  admission  into  a  doctoral 
program  from  a  post-master's  or  by  the  accelerated  entry  (from  a  master's  pro- 
gram) option. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  requirements,  each  applicant  must  submit: 

1.  Directly  to  the  Graduate  School:  a  completed  application  and  original  tran- 
scripts transmitted  from  each  university  or  college  attended  by  the  appli- 
cant. 

2.  To  the  Department  of  Pharmacology:  a  brief  (300  to  600  words)  typed  state- 
ment of  goals  and  ambitions  indicating  why  the  applicant  wishes  to  do 
graduate  work  in  pharmacology. 

3.  Scores  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  including  scores  on  (a) 
the  general  and  (b)  one  advanced  section  (biology  or  chemistry)  taken 
within  the  past  12  months. 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  faculty  who  know  the  applicant's  po- 
tential, written  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

5.  International  students  must  submit  or  request  a  copy  of  the  TOEFL  scores 
to  be  sent  directly  to  the  Graduate  School.  The  Graduate  School  requires  a 
score  of  550  or  better  on  the  TOEFL. 

Equivalent  work  completed  at  other  institutions  or  in  other  collegiate  units 
may  be  substituted  for  certain  course  requirements  for  graduate  work  in  phar- 
macology if  approval  is  obtained  from  the  graduate  school  and  the  pharmacology 
graduate  program  committee. 
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Retention 

All  retention  rules  imposed  by  the  Graduate  School  will  be  adhered  to  closely. 

Master's  Degree.  An  overall  GPA  of  3.0  (A  =  4.0)  in  all  graduate  work  in  the  pro- 
gram is  required  for  retention.  Any  grade  below  B  in  a  pharmacology  core  course 
must  be  compensated  for  by  retaking  the  course  and  earning  an  A  or  B  grade. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree.  An  overall  GPA  of  3.0  (A  =  4.0)  in  all  graduate 
work  in  the  program  is  required  for  retention.  Any  student  who  makes  a  grade 
below  a5ina  pharmacology  core  course  will  not  be  retained  in  the  Ph.D.  degree 
program  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  pharmacology  graduate  program  offers  financial  assistance  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants accepted  into  the  program.  Teaching  assistantships,  research  assis- 
tantships,  and  departmental  fellowships  are  available,  for  which  application  is 
made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Pharmacology.  Information  and  application 
forms  for  scholarships  and  loans  may  be  obtained  through  the  program  director. 
Time  limits  for  receiving  support  are  governed  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Graduate  students  should  be  aware  that  renewal  of  support  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  teaching  assistantship,  research  assistantship,  or  fellowship  is  con- 
tingent upon  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance  and  upon  time 
limitations  for  support.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  in  any  or  all  of  these 
areas  may  lead  to  termination  of  support.  The  evaluation  considers  both  the  per- 
formance of  assigned  duties  pertaining  to  the  graduate  assistantship  and  on 
progress  in  course  work  and  research. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS  COMMON  TO  THE  MASTER'S  AND  PH.D. 
DEGREES  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

All  graduate  students  are  required  to  complete  formal  course  work  in  2  areas:  (1) 
the  program  core  courses  and  (2)  electives.  The  program  core  courses  include 
PHRM  500,  Pharmacology  Seminar,  in  which  all  graduate  students  are  required 
to  present  and  participate  every  fall  and  spring  semester;  PHRM  500a  and  b, 
Principles  of  Pharmacology;  PHRM  551,  Methods  in  Pharmacology;  and  1  ad- 
vanced course  of  3  credit  hours  for  a  master's  degree,  or  2  advanced  courses  of  3 
credit  hours  each  for  a  doctoral  degree.  Maximum  course  work  for  full-time 
graduate  students  is  16  hours  per  semester;  12  hours  is  considered  average.  For 
a  student  with  a  half-time  assistantship,  12  hours  is  the  maximum,  6  hours  is 
the  minimum. 

All  graduate  students  must  acquire  appropriate  research  tools  as  required  by 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  graduate  student's  advisory  and  research  commit- 
tee. Master's  students  are  encouraged,  but  not  required,  to  attain  competence  in 
at  least  1  research  tool.  Doctoral  students  are  required  to  attain  competence  in 
at  least  2  research  tools.  Requirements  for  a  research  tool  may  be  satisfied  by 
establishing  proficiency  in  statistics,  computer  sciences,  electronics,  advanced 
mathematics,  electron  microscopy,  foreign  language  (Russian,  German,  or 
French),  or  a  technique  which  is  acceptable  to  the  student's  advisory  and  re- 
search committee.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  formal  training  or  it  may  be 
demonstrated  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  graduate  student's  advisory  and  re- 
search committee. 

An  advisory  system  in  pharmacology  will  help  students  in  planning  their  pro- 
gram. Upon  admission  to  the  master's  or  doctoral  program,  students  will  be  ad- 
vised by  the  pharmacology  graduate  program  director  until  a  research  adviser  is 
chosen  by  the  student.  The  programs  outlined  by  students,  their  advisers,  and 
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advisory  committees  are  subject  to  approval  of  the  pharmacology  graduate  pro- 
gram committee.  Students  should  select  their  research  adviser  no  later  than  the 
end  of  their  second  (master's)  and  third  (doctoral)  semester  in  residence.  The 
choice  of  adviser,  and  subsequently  the  advisory  and  research  committee,  is  an 
important  step  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 

As  soon  as  a  graduate  student  has  selected  a  research  adviser,  a  graduate  re- 
search and  advisory  committee  should  be  selected.  The  committee  for  a  student 
in  the  master's  program  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  4  members:  the  student's 
research  adviser  (chair),  2  faculty  members  from  pharmacology  and  1  faculty 
member  from  outside  pharmacology.  The  committee  for  a  student  in  the  doctoral 
program  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  5  members:  the  student's  research  adviser 
(chair),  3  faculty  members  from  pharmacology,  and  1  faculty  member  from  out- 
side pharmacology.  Members  of  this  committee  should  be  able  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  area  of  the  student's  research  program.  The  student's  research 
adviser  via  the  graduate  program  director  and  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology  will  request  approval  of  this  committee  by  the  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  chair  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  and  the  graduate  pro- 
gram director  are  ex-officio  members  for  all  advisory  committees  upon  which 
they  are  not  already  members. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Pharmacology 

General  requirements 

1.  A  minimum  of  2  years  of  full-time  study  (1  year  in  residence)  is  required 
for  a  master's  degree.  At  least  15  of  these  must  be  in  500  level  courses,  6  of 
which  may  be  PHRM  599.  A  thesis  must  be  completed  in  the  student's  re- 
search area  of  interest  with  the  approval  of  the  thesis  committee. 

2.  A  total  of  30  semester  hours  at  the  400  and  500  level  is  required  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  At  least  15  of  these  must  be  in  500  level  courses,  6  of  which 
may  be  PHRM  599.  A  thesis  must  be  completed  in  the  student's  research 
area  of  interest  with  the  approval  of  the  thesis  committee. 

3.  A  master's  student  must  satisfactorily  complete  at  least  21  hours  of  gradu- 
ate course  work  graded  A,  B,  C.  These  hours  must  be  in  courses  at  the 
400/500  level. 

4.  A  written  comprehensive  examination  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better.  It  will  be  prepared,  conducted,  and  evaluated  by  the  pharmacology 
graduate  program  committee  and  will  be  given  each  fall  and  spring 
semester.  This  examination  will  become  a  part  of  the  student's  permanent 
file. 

5.  Before  significant  research  has  begun,  a  thesis  proposal  is  required.  The 
thesis  proposal  will  be  presented  in  a  pharmacology  seminar.  Immediately 
following  the  seminar,  the  proposal  will  be  defended  orally  before  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  and  research  committee.  The  cover  sheet  for  graduate  stu- 
dent thesis  proposal  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  student's  advi- 
sory and  research  committee  and  filed  with  the  graduate  program  director. 

6.  The  thesis  is  expected  to  be  a  competent,  original  research  project  carried 
out  in  a  selected  area  under  the  research  adviser's  supervision.  It  should 
include  a  statement  of  the  problem,  an  adequate  review  of  literature,  a 
careful  analysis  of  results  by  whatever  methods  are  appropriate,  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  work  by  a  significant  source.  The  student  must  sub- 
mit a  preliminary  draft  of  the  thesis  to  the  adviser  at  least  10  weeks  prior 
to  graduation,  A  corrected  copy  must  be  submitted  to  other  members  of  the 
advisory  and  research  committee  not  later  than  8  weeks  before  graduation. 

• 
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7.  Results  of  the  thesis  research  must  be  defended  in  a  pharmacology  semi- 
nar which  must  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance  by  sending  out 
proper  notices.  Immediately  following  the  seminar,  an  oral  examination 
will  be  conducted  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee;  and  it 
will  cover  the  thesis.  Any  member  of  the  University  community  may  attend 
this  examination  and  may  participate  in  the  questioning  and  discussion, 
subject  to  reasonable  time  limitations  imposed  by  the  committee  chair. 
Only  committee  members  may  vote  or  make  recommendations  concerning 
acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  the  oral  examination. 

8.  The  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  if  members  of  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  and  research  committee  judge  both  the  thesis  and  the  per- 
formance at  the  oral  examination  to  be  satisfactory.  Evaluation  forms  will 
be  completed  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee.  If  ap- 
proved, a  thesis  approval  form  will  be  completed,  signed  by  the  student's 
major  adviser  and  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  The  examination  may  be  repeated 
once,  at  least  3  months  after  the  first  examination.  A  second  failure  will 
result  in  dismissal  from  the  pharmacology  graduate  program. 

9.  Each  student  is  required  to  have  6  credit  hours  of  PHRM  599,  Thesis  Re- 
search. A  student  who  has  completed  all  course  work  and  has  registered 
for  the  minimum  of  thesis  research  hours  required  for  the  degree  must  reg- 
ister in  PHRM  601,  Continuing  Enrollment,  until  completion  of  the  degree. 

10.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  give  2  appropriate  unbound  copies  of 
the  thesis  to  the  Graduate  School.  One  bound  copy  should  be  given  to  the 
graduate  program  director  and  1  to  the  adviser  at  least  3  weeks  prior  to 
graduation. 

REPRESENTATIVE  SCHEDULING 

Below  is  a  representative  schedule  of  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  in 
pharmacology.  In  addition  to  the  core  course  requirements  listed  below,  addi- 
tional electives  offered  include:  PHRM  565-2,  Toxicology;  PHRM  560-2,  Geri- 
atrics Pharmacology;  and  PHRM-1  to  24,  Readings  and  Research  in  Pharmacol- 
ogy- 

In  Carbondale  Credits 

Year  1  —  Fall  Semester 

PHSL  410a  Mammalian  Physiology  5 

CHEM  451a  Biochemistry  '  3 

PHSL  500  Advanced  Seminar  1 

Total  9 
Year  1  —  Spring  Semester 

PHSL  410b  Mammalian  Physiology  5 

CHEM  451b  Biochemistry  '  3 

PHSL  500  Advanced  Seminar  1 

Total  9 

In  Springfield 

Year  1  —  Summer  Semester 

PHRM  551  Methods  in  Pharmacology  4 

Total  4 

Year  2  —  Fall  Semester 

Choose  Adviser  and  Formulate  Thesis  Committee 

PHRM  500a  Principles  of  Pharmacology  4 

PHRM  500b  Principles  of  Pharmacology  4 

PHRM  500  Seminar  in  Pharmacology  1 

Total  9 
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Year  2  —  Spring  Semester 

Thesis  Proposal  Defended  Orally 

*PHRM  555  Cardiovascular  Pharmacology  3 

*PHRM  574  Neuropharmacology  3 

PHRM  599  Thesis  Research  3 

PHRM  500  Seminar  in  Pharmacology  1 

*Choice  of  One  Advanced  Course 

Year  2  —  Summer  Semester, 

Written  Comprehensive  Exam  of  Course  Work 

PHRM  599  Thesis  Research  3 

Total  3 

- 
Summary  of  requirements 

Achieve  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  3.0  (A  =  4.0) 

Completion  of  the  research  tools  required  by  the  thesis  committee 

Oral  defense  of  thesis  proposal 

Comprehensive  written  exam  of  course  work 

Submission  of  thesis  to  adviser  (10  weeks  prior  to  graduation) 

Corrected  thesis  to  thesis  committee  (8  weeks  prior  to  graduation) 

Announcement  of  thesis  defense  (1  week  prior  notice) 

Oral  defense  of  thesis 

Submission  of  approved  thesis  to  Graduate  School  (2  copies),  graduate  program 

director  (1  copy),  and  adviser  (1  copy)  3  weeks  prior  to  graduation 

Submission  of  departmental  clearance  form 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Pharmacology 

General  requirements 
1.     Students  entering  the  doctoral  program  in  pharmacology  should  present  as 
minimum  the  requirements  listed  for  the  master's  degree  program.  In  ad- 
dition it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  doctoral  student  have  completed 
calculus  and  physical  chemistry. 

Students  entering  the  doctoral  program  in  pharmacology  may  choose  to 
be  admitted  under  1  of  3  options:  the  post-master's  option,  a  direct  entry 
(post-baccalaureate)  option,  or  an  accelerated  entry  (from  a  master's  pro- 
gram) option. 

a.  The  Post-Master's  Entry  Option  is  offered  to  the  student  who  has  ex- 
celled academically  and  plans  to  continue  research  and  scholarly  work 
in  a  chosen  field.  The  Graduate  School  requires  that  the  student  meets 
all  general  requirements  for  admission  and  has  a  GPA  of  3.25  (A  =  4.0). 

b.  The  Direct-Entry  (Post-Baccalaureate)  Option  is  offered  to  the  outstand- 
ing post-baccalaureate  student  who  has  a  high  potential  for  independent 
doctoral  level  research,  has  clearly  defined  professional  objectives,  and 
fulfills  all  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  doctoral  program. 
To  be  admitted  through  the  direct-entry  option,  the  student  must  have 
the  following. 

i.  a  cumulative  undergraduate  GPA  of  3.25  (A  =  4.0) 
ii.  undergraduate  course  work  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and,  mathematics  beyond  the  freshman  level  and  an  out- 
standing score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  on 
(a)  the  general  part,  (b)  the  advanced  part  in  biology,  and  (c) 
the  advanced  part  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  mathematics. 

c.  The  Accelerated  Entry  (from  a  master's  program)  Option  is  designed  for 
a  student  who  makes  an  early  commitment  to  a  doctoral  degree.  This 
option  may  be  recommended  by  the  masters  student's  advisory  and  re- 
search committee  after  a  review  of  the  student's  credentials  and  eligibil- 
ity has  been  established.  If  severe  deficiencies  in  grades  or  evaluation 
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are  present,  however,  recommendation  for  termination  may  be  made.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  option,  the  committee  must  establish: 
i.   the  student  has  attained  a  3.25  (A  =  4.0)  GPA  in  graduate 

course  work 
ii.   the  student  is  prepared  and  able  to  conduct  research  at  the 

doctoral  level.  This  may  be  done  through  publications, 

presentations  at  meetings  and  seminars,  or  preparation  and 

oral  presentation  of  the  research  proposal, 
iii.   the  student  has  letters  of  reference  attesting  to  the  student's 

ability  and  potential  to  perform  doctoral  research. 
Upon  establishing  the  student's  eligibility,  the  student's  advisory  and 
research  committee  will  prepare  a  written  review  of  the  student's  quali- 
fications. Approval  of  the  review  must  be  given  by  the  pharmacology 
graduate  program  committee  and  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, who  will  then  make  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  waiver  of  the  master's  degree  or  master's  equivalency  before  entry 
into  the  doctoral  program. 

2.  The  specific  course  work  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  The  Graduate  School  requires  24 
semester  hours  of  course  work  before  making  application  to  candidacy. 

3.  The  Ph.D.  degree  may  not  be  conferred  less  than  6  months  nor  more  than  5 
years  after  admission  to  candidacy,  except  upon  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  student  is  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  candidacy 
after  having  completed  the  residency  requirement,  the  research  tool  re- 
quirement, and  the  comprehensive  written  preliminary  examination. 

4.  A  comprehensive  written  preliminary  examination  of  course  work  must  be 
passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  It  will  be  prepared,  conducted,  and 
evaluated  by  the  pharmacology  graduate  program  committee  and  will  be 
given  each  fall  and  spring  semester.  This  examination  will  become  a  part 
of  the  student's  permanent  file.  The  preliminary  examination  may  be  re- 
peated only  once  at  least  3  months  after  the  examination.  Most  course 
work  should  be  completed  prior  to  this  examination,  but  it  should  precede 
the  greater  part  of  the  dissertation  research. 

5.  Before  significant  research  has  begun,  a  dissertation  proposal  is  required. 
The  dissertation  proposal  will  be  presented  in  a  pharmacology  seminar. 
Immediately  following  this  seminar,  the  proposal  will  be  defended  orally 
before  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee.  The  cover  sheet  for 
graduate  student  dissertation  proposal  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of 
the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee  and  filed  with  the  graduate 
program  director. 

6.  The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  a  competent,  original  research  project 
which  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. As  such,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  quality  to  merit  publication  in  a 
peer-reviewed  journal.  It  should  include  a  statement  of  the  problem,  an 
adequate  review  of  literature,  a  careful  analysis  of  results  by  whatever 
methods  are  appropriate,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  work  by  a  signifi- 
cant source. 

7.  Admission  to  candidacy  is  granted  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
upon  recommendation  of  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee 
after  the  student  has  fulfilled  the  residency  requirement  for  the  doctoral 
degree,  passed  the  comprehensive  written  preliminary  examination  and 
met  the  research  tool  requirement.  The  candidate  must  fulfill  all  degree 
requirements  within  a  five-year  period  after  admission  to  candidacy,  or 
may  be  required  to  take  another  preliminary  examination  and  be  admitted 
to  candidacy  a  second  time. 
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8.  After  admission  to  candidacy,  the  student  must  complete  24  hours  of  dis- 
sertation credit,  (PHRM  600),  complete  the  research  and  the  dissertation 
document.  A  student  who  has  completed  all  formal  course  work,  disserta- 
tion and  candidacy  credit  requirements  but  has  not  completed  and  de- 
fended the  dissertation  must  register  for  PHRM  601,  Continuing  Enroll- 
ment, until  completion  of  the  degree. 

9.  A  preliminary  draft  of  the  dissertation  should  be  given  to  the  adviser  at 
least  10  weeks  prior  to  graduation,  a  corrected  copy  should  be  submitted  to 
other  committee  members  no  later  than  8  weeks  before  graduation. 

10.  Results  of  the  dissertation  research  must  be  defended  in  a  pharmacology 
seminar  which  must  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance  by  send- 
ing out  proper  notice.  Immediately  following  the  pharmacology  seminar,  a 
final  oral  examination  will  be  conducted  covering  the  dissertation  subject 
and  other  discipline  related  matters.  Any  member  of  the  University  com- 
munity may  attend  the  final  oral  examination  and  may  participate  in  the 
questioning  and  discussion,  subject  to  reasonable  time  limitations  imposed 
by  the  committee  chair.  Only  members  of  the  committee  may  vote  or  make 
recommendations  concerning  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  and  final  ex- 
amination. 

A  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  if  members  of  the  advi- 
sory and  research  committee  judge  both  the  dissertation  and  the  perfor- 
mance at  the  final  examination  to  be  satisfactory.  Evaluation  forms  will  be 
completed  by  the  committee.  If  approved,  a  dissertation  approval  form  will 
be  completed,  signed  by  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology,  and  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  The 
examination  may  be  repeated  once,  at  least  3  months  after  the  first  exami- 
nation. Failure  of  the  second  examination  will  result  in  dismissal  from  the 
pharmacology  graduate  program. 

11.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  give  2  unbound  copies  of  the  disserta- 
tion to  the  Graduate  School,  along  with  an  abstract  of  600  words  or  less. 
One  bound  copy  should  be  given  to  the  graduate  program  director  and  to 
the  student's  adviser  at  least  3  weeks  prior  to  graduation.  All  dissertations 
will  be  microfilmed  and  there  is  a  fee. 

Representative  scheduling 

Below  is  a  representative  schedule  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
pharmacology.  Note  that  alternative  scheduling  is  available  for  those  students 
who  desire  an  accelerated  entry  from  a  master's  degree  program,  or  for  those 
students  who  already  have  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  pharmacology.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  required  course  work  listed  below,  other  electives  offered  by  the 
pharmacology  graduate  program  include  PHRM  565-2,  Toxicology;  PHRM  560-2, 
Geriatric  Pharmacology;  PHRM  590-1  to  24,  Readings  and  Research  in  Pharma- 
cology. 

In  Carbondale  Credits 
Year  1  —  Fall  Semester 

PHSL  410a  Mammalian  Physiology  5 

CHEM  451a  Biochemistry  3 

EPSY  506  Statistics,  Inferential  4 

Total  12 

In  Springfield 
Year  1  —  Summer  Session 

PHRM  551  Methods  in  Pharmacology  4 

Total  4 
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Year  2  —  Fall  Semester 

Choose  Adviser  and  Formulate  Dissertation  Committee 

PHRM  550a  Principles  of  Pharmacology 

PHRM  550b  Principles  of  Pharmacology 

PHRM  500  Pharmacology  Seminar 

PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research  (optional) 

Total 
*PHRM  555  Cardiovascular  Pharmacology 
*PHRM  574  Neuropharmacology 
PHRM  500  Pharmacology  Seminar 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research  (optional) 
*Choice  of  Two  Advanced  Courses 

Total 
Year  2  —  Summer  Session 

Preliminary  Exam,  The  Comprehensive  Written  Exam  of  Course 
Work 

Year  2  —  Summer  Semester 

PHRM  590  Readings  or  Research  in  Pharmacology 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research 

Total 
Year  3  —  Fall  Semester 

Dissertation  Proposal  Defended  Orally  Admission  to  Candidacy 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research 
PHRM  500  Pharmacology  Seminar 

PHRM  590  Readings  or  Research  in  Pharmacology  (optional) 
Year  3  —  Spring  Semester 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research 
PHRM  500  Pharmacology  Seminar 
PHRM  590  Readings  or  Research  in  Pharmacology  (optional) 

Total 
Year  3  —  Summer  Session 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research 

Total 
Year  4  —  Fall  Semester 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research 
PHRM  500  Pharmacology  Seminar 

Total 
Year  4  —  Spring  Semester 
PHRM  600  Dissertation  Research 
PHRM  500  Pharmacology  Seminar 

Total 


4 
4 
1 
3 
9-12 
3 
3 
1 
3 

7-10 


6 

1 
3 

6 

1 

3 

7-10 

3 
3 

6 

1 
7 

6 

1 
7 


Summary  of  requirements 

Achievement  of  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  (A  =  4.0) 
24  credit  hours  residency 

Completion  of  research  tools  required  by  dissertation  committee 
Comprehensive  written  preliminary  exam  of  course  work 
Admission  to  candidacy 
Oral  defense  of  dissertation  proposal 

Submission  of  dissertation  to  adviser  (10  weeks  prior  to  graduation) 
Corrected  dissertation  to  dissertation  committee  (8  weeks  prior  to  graduation) 
Completion  of  an  approved  dissertation  with  24  hours  of  dissertation  credit 
Announcement  of  dissertation  defense  ( 1  week  prior  notice) 
Oral  defense  of  dissertation 

Submission  of  approved  dissertation  to  Graduate  School  (2  copies),  graduate  pro- 
gram director  (1  copy),  and  adviser  (1  copy)  3  weeks  prior  to  graduation 
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Submission  of  departmental  clearance  form 

All  dissertations  shall  be  microfilmed  and  a  fee  is  required. 


Philosophy 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  a  wide  range  of  advanced  courses  in  the 
major  areas  within  the  field  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  are 
offered  a  diversified  curriculum  not  dominated  by  one  school  of  thought  or 
method  of  approach.  The  broad  range  of  specializations  represented  by  the  fac- 
ulty exposes  students  to  a  variety  of  aspects  of  philosophy  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  them  to  concentrate  on  their  own  particular  area  of  interest.  Graduate- 
level  courses  in  such  allied  fields  as  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  the  arts,  lin- 
guistics, and  law  offer  supplements  to  the  philosophy  curriculum. 

Graduate  courses  in  philosophy  may  be  used  as  a  minor  in  programs  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degrees.  Students  who 
do  not  plan  to  continue  work  in  philosophy  beyond  the  master's  degree  level  are 
encouraged  to  elect  a  graduate  minor  or  to  combine  philosophy  with  another 
subject  in  a  40-hour  double  major. 

All  graduate  students  in  philosophy  are  expected  to  have  some  supervised  ex- 
perience in  teaching  basic  work  in  the  field,  either  through  regular  teaching  as- 
sistantships  or  through  special  assignments.  Opportunities  for  intern  experience 
at  area  junior  or  community  colleges  are  made  available. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  philosophy  graduate  program  requires  the  following: 

1.  An  application  form  to  be  sent  to  the  department. 

2.  Official  transcripts  of  each  school  attended  to  be  sent  to  the  department. 

3.  A  sample  of  written  work,  e.g.,  a  term  paper  written  for  an  undergraduate 
philosophy  class,  to  be  sent  to  the  department's  director  of  graduate  stud- 
ies. 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  individuals  familiar  with  the  stu- 
dent's work  should  be  requested  by  the  applicant  to  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment's director  of  graduate  studies. 

5.  Graduate  Record  Examination  verbal  and  quantitative  scores  are  requested 
but  not  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  department.  They  are  strongly 
recommended  for  those  applying  for  fellowships.  TOEFL  scores  of  at  least 
550  are  required  for  all  foreign  students.  These  scores  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  department.  Scores  for  the  Test  of  Spoken  English  are 
strongly  recommended  for  foreign  students  applying  for  teaching  assis- 
tantships. 

The  department  expects  an  applicant  for  admission  to  its  graduate  program  to 
have  had  at  least  15  semester  hours  in  philosophy  or  closely  related  theoretical 
subjects,  including  at  least  one  semester  in  ethics,  one  in  logic,  and  a  year  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  department  may  waive  a  portion  of  this  requirement 
in  favor  of  maturity  and  of  quality  of  breadth  of  academic  experience.  Applicants 
will  be  required  to  make  up  serious  background  deficiencies  by  taking  appropri- 
ate undergraduate  philosophy  courses  without  credit. 

Application  for  financial  assistance  is  made  by  filling  out  a  financial  assis- 
tance form.  Applicants  for  Graduate  School  and  Morris  Fellowships  should  send 
these  applications  to  the  department  by  February  1  of  the  academic  year  preced- 
ing that  for  which  application  is  made.  Applications  for  departmental  graduate 
assistantships  should  be  sent  to  the  department  by  April  1  of  that  year. 

Entry  into  the  Ph.D.  Program.  There  are  three  routes  by  which  a  student  may 
enter  the  doctoral  program.  The  standard  one  is  by  completion  of  an  M.A.  degree 
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in  philosophy  at  an  accredited  institution.  There  are  also  two  alternatives 
available  in  special  circumstances. 

Direct  Entry.  Direct  baccalaureate  degree  entry  into  the  doctoral  program  is 
possible  for  students  who  in  addition  to  meeting  Graduate  School  requirements 
have  earned  a  grade  point  average  of  3.25  or  better  or  have  exhibited  some  other 
indication  of  ability  to  do  doctoral-level  work  in  philosophy,  such  as  superior 
scores  on  the  GRE  exam. 

Accelerated  Entry.  After  at  least  one  semester  in  residence,  a  student  enrolled  in 
the  M.A.  program  may  petition  the  department's  faculty  for  accelerated  entry 
into  the  Ph.D.  program.  Such  entry  is  permitted  only  in  special  circumstances 
where  a  student  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  an  M.A.  degree  at  another  in- 
stitution or  has  exhibited  some  other  special  qualifications  (e.g.  papers  and  pub- 
lications) for  the  research  or  creative  activities  of  doctoral-level  study. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

The  department's  M.A.  degree  program  is  designed  both  for  students  wishing  to 
continue  on  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  and  those  who  plan  to  receive  a  terminal  master's 
degree.  For  the  latter  students  a  minor  concentration  of  up  to  9  semester  hours 
outside  philosophy  is  permitted,  subject  to  approval  by  the  director  of  graduate 
studies.  In  order  to  receive  the  M.A.  degree  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Complete  30  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  philosophy  or  allied  fields,  6 
of  which  may  be  credited  toward  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

2.  Demonstrate  competence  in  formal  logic  during  the  first  year  of  residence 
either  through  appropriate  course  work  or  by  passing  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  an  examination  equivalent  to  the  Philosophy  320  final  suitably  sup- 
plemented with  additional  materials  on  Aristotelian  logic. 

3.  Pass  an  M.A.  comprehensive  examination  on  the  history  of  philosophy  to  be 
taken  no  later  than  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  student's  second  year  of 
graduate  work. 

4.  Demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  usually  French  or 
German,  by  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  that  language  or  by  pass- 
ing the  appropriate  488  foreign  language  course  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 
This  course  does  not  count  towards  the  fulfillment  of  1  above. 

5.  Fulfill  a  research  writing  requirement  by  either:  a)  writing  an  M.A.  thesis 
of  approximately  50  pages;  or  b)  submitting  three  edited  research  papers 
written  in  conjunction  with  graduate  seminars.  This  requirement  should 
normally  be  met  no  later  than  one's  second  year  of  residence.  The  candidate 
for  the  M.A.  degree  will  take  an  oral  examination  conducted  by  a  three 
member  faculty  committee  on  the  research  subject. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  philosophy  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  college  teach- 
ing and  for  research  in  their  field  of  study.  In  order  to  receive  the  Ph.D.  degree 
the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  30  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  philosophy  or  allied  fields  be- 
yond the  M.A.  degree. 

2.  Demonstrate  competence  in  formal  logic  during  the  first  year  of  residence 
as  required  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

3.  Demonstrate  a  background  in  the  history  of  philosophy  by  passing  the  de- 
partment's M.A.  comprehensive  examination  on  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Incoming  doctoral  students  will  be  expected  to  take  this  examination 
within  the  first  year  after  entering  the  Ph.D.  program. 
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4.  Fulfill  a  research  tool  requirement  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  a)  demon- 
strating a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  by  proficiency 
examination  or  by  passing  the  appropriate  488  language  courses  with 
grades  of  B  or  better;  b)  showing  an  appropriately  higher  proficiency  in  one 
language;  or  c)  demonstrating  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language 
and  completing  satisfactorily  at  least  two  courses  at  the  graduate  level  in 
an  outside  area  approved  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  Neither  these 
courses  nor  the  488  courses  referred  to  in  a)  count  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
1  above. 

5.  Pass  a  written  preliminary  examination  on  the  following  four  areas:  meta- 
physics and  philosophy  of  religion;  epistemology  and  philosophy  of  science; 
value  studies  (ethics,  social  philosophy,  and  aesthetics);  and  an  area  of  his- 
torical specialization.  This  examination  will  normally  be  taken  only  after 
the  student  has  accumulated  at  least  24  hours  of  credit  beyond  the  M.A. 
degree. 

6.  Write  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  dissertation 
committee.  This  dissertation  is  started  only  after  the  student  has  com- 
pleted 30  hours  of  course  work  beyond  the  M.A.  degree  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  student's  dissertation  pro- 
posal must  first  be  approved  by  his  dissertation  committee.  The  student 
must  complete  at  least  24  hours  of  Philosophy  600  for  dissertation  hours 
credit.  Upon  completion  of  the  dissertation,  the  student  is  given  an  oral 
examination  on  it  and  related  topics.  Should  a  student  fail  to  complete  the 
dissertation  within  five  years  after  admittance  to  candidacy,  the  student 
may  be  required  to  take  an  oral  examination  (usually  administered  by  the 
internal  members  of  the  dissertation  committee)  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  a  second  time. 


Physical  Education 


Graduate  courses  in  physical  education  are  offered  toward  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  physical  education  or  for  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree  in  education  with  a  concentration  in  physical  education.  In  addi- 
tion, students  may  elect  courses  in  physical  education  to  complete  requirements 
for  a  minor  when  their  program  of  study  allows  for  a  minor. 

The  minimum  number  of  hours  required  in  physical  education  at  the  master's 
level  is  24.  The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  the  master's  degree  is  a  mini- 
mum of  30  semester  hours. 

Master's  Degree 

The  departmental  requirements  for  unconditional  admission  as  a  master's  de- 
gree candidate  are: 

1.  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Presentation  of  an  undergraduate  course  in  kinesiology  physiology  of  exer- 
cise, human  anatomy,  motor  learning,  measurement  and  evaluation,  and  at 
least  one  in  educational  psychology  or  psychology  of  the  particular  field  of 
the  student's  specialty.  Appeals  may  be  made  within  the  special  program 
areas. 

3.  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores. 

A  student  may  be  conditionally  admitted  to  the  program  and  may  be  permit- 
ted to  do  graduate  course  work  while  removing  undergraduate  deficiencies. 

Requests  for  transfer  of  credits  from  other  institutions  will  be  considered  by 
the  department  only  before  the  completion  of  the  first  term  of  enrollment. 
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Requirements 

The  following  required  courses  common  to  all  concentrations  are  PE  500,  503, 
and  either  592  or  599.  The  courses  are  designed  to  provide  common  experiences 
to  all  students  regardless  of  their  specialization.  For  599  two  bound  copies  are 
deposited  with  the  department.  Two  unbound  copies  are  deposited  with  the 
Graduate  School. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  participates  in  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  education  with  a  concentration  in  physical  education.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  education. 

Inquiries  regarding  application  should  be  directed  to  the  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education. 


Physics 


The  Department  of  Physics  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Science  degrees  with  a  major  in  physics.  Graduate  courses  in 
physics  may  also  be  taken  to  satisfy  teaching  specialty  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  major  in  secondary  education  or  in  higher 
education. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  student 
must  complete  PHYS  500A  (or  mathematics  equivalent),  510,  520,  and  530. 
Other  specific  requirements  for  the  master's  degrees  are  as  follows. 

Master  of  Arts 

This  program  is  designed  primarily  for  those  planning  to  enter  a  Ph.D.  program. 
A  reading  knowledge  is  required  in  French,  German,  or  Russian  as  demon- 
strated by  passing  one  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service's  graduate  foreign 
language  examinations  administered  by  the  testing  center  of  the  University's 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  or  by  passing  FL  488  with  a  grade  of  A 
orB. 

The  M.A.  degree  major  in  physics  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  research  pa- 
per and  30  semester  hours  of  course  work,  of  which  22  semester  hours  must  be 
at  the  500  level.  Each  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  is  required  to  earn  one 
credit  in  PHYS  581  by  lecturing  in  the  graduate  seminar  and  is  required  to  pass 
an  examination,  written  or  oral  or  both,  covering  graduate  work  including  the 
research  paper.  This  examination  is  given  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

Master  of  Science 

This  program  is  specifically  designed  for  those  who  wish  a  professional  degree 
and  do  not  plan  to  continue  beyond  the  master's  level.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  or  demonstrated  competence  of  computer  skill  is  required.  This 
requirement  can  be  met  by  passing  one  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service's 
graduate  foreign  language  examinations  for  the  language  option,  or  by  passing 
FL  488  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B,  for  the  language  option,  or  by  passing  MATH 
475a,  CS  464a,  or  an  equivalent  course  in  numerical  analysis  for  the  computer 
skills  option.  English  can  be  substituted  for  either  of  the  above  requirements  at 
the  discretion  of  the  graduate  adviser  provided  it  is  not  the  native  language  of 
the  candidate. 

A  thesis  is  required,  based  upon  not  more  than  6  nor  less  than  3  semester 
hours  of  599-level  credit.  The  599  credit  requirement  is  in  addition  to  the  mini- 
mum of  15-hour  requirement  at  the  500  level  as  stated  in  this  catalog  and 
should  be  distributed  preferably  over  several  terms  of  enrollment.  Each  candi- 
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date  for  an  M.S.  degree  is  required  to  earn  one  credit  in  PHYS  581  by  lecturing 
in  the  graduate  seminar  and  is  required  to  pass  an  examination,  written  or  oral 
or  both,  covering  graduate  work  including  the  thesis.  This  examination  is  given 
by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 


Physiology 

Graduate  courses  in  physiology  may  be  taken  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  with  a  major  in  physiology.  Graduate  courses 
in  physiology  may  also  contribute  to  a  program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  major  in  biological  sciences  or  to  a  teaching  specialty  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  major  in  secondary  education  or  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Physiology  offers  advanced  training  in  mammalian  physi- 
ology, cellular  and  comparative  physiology,  endocrinology  and  pharmacology, 
biophysics,  and  human  anatomy.  Students  entering  the  graduate  training  pro- 
gram are  advised  to  plan  the  course  work  so  as  to  acquire  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  field  before  emphasizing  one  of  these  sub-disciplines.  The  advisory  system  in 
the  department  is  set  up  to  help  students  in  planning  their  work.  All  graduate 
training  programs  in  the  department  are  subject  to  approval  of  the  graduate 
training  committee  of  the  department. 

Each  term  the  student  must  be  engaged  in  a  training  assignment  which  sup- 
plements formal  course  work  and  will  consist  of  research  or  teaching  or  both. 
The  student  is  required  to  have  participated  in  both  types  of  activities,  research 
and  teaching,  as  a  graduate  student  at  SIUC  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  grad- 
uate degree. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  training  with  a  major  in  physiology  usually  include 
the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  plus 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  and  a  minimum  of  one  year  each  of  physics  and 
mathematics.  Students  with  undergraduate  training  in  related  areas,  such  as 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  psychology,  or  engineering 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  consider  graduate  work  in  physiology;  deficiencies  in 
the  requirements  listed  above  can  be  made  up  early  in  graduate  training. 

Master's  Degree 

To  complete  the  master's  degree  with  a  major  in  physiology,  the  student  must  or- 
dinarily have  completed  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The 
student  is  required  to  pass  an  oral  or  written  examination  over  the  field  of  physi- 
ology and  the  thesis  topic,  and  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  demonstrating 
ability  to  perform  high  quality  research  under  supervision. 

Equivalent  work  completed  at  other  institutions  or  in  other  departments  may 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  course  requirements  for  graduate  work  in  physi- 
ology. 

Master's  students  are  encouraged  but  not  required  to  attain  competence  in  at 
least  one  research  tool  (computer  sciences,  statistics,  electronics,  advanced 
mathematics,  electron  microscopy,  etc.).  Competence  may  be  demonstrated  by 
successful  completion  of  appropriate  courses  or  by  private  study,  as  determined 
by  the  student's  graduate  advisory  committee.  A  minor  is  not  required  for  the 
master's  degree  major  in  physiology;  however,  a  student  may  elect  to  obtain  a 
minor  in  any  other  intellectual  area  approved  by  the  department. 

Doctoral  Program 

Students  entering  the  doctoral  program  major  in  physiology  should  present  as  a 
minimum  the  requirements  listed  above  for  the  master's  degree  program.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  doctoral  student  have  completed 
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calculus  and  physical  chemistry.  Students  with  prior  training  in  chemistry, 
physics,  engineering,  computer  sciences,  etc.,  can  usually  expect  to  spend  some 
additional  time  acquiring  the  requisite  biological  sciences  background. 

For  admission  to  doctoral  candidacy,  the  doctoral  student  should  have  com- 
pleted a  reasonably  broad  spectrum  of  courses  offered  by  the  department,  should 
have  acquired  a  competence  in  two  of  the  research  tools  mentioned  above,  and 
must  have  successfully  passed  a  written  preliminary  examination. 

Ordinarily,  doctoral  students  should  expect  to  spend  a  minimum  of  three  years 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  or  two  years  beyond  the  master's  degree,  in 
residence.  They  will  be  required  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation  describing 
original  research  performed  with  minimal  supervision  and  deemed  by  their 
graduate  committee  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to  merit  publication  in  the  refereed 
literature  of  the  field.  A  final  oral  examination  will  be  held  over  the  field  of  the 
dissertation. 


Plant  Biology 


The  Department  of  Plant  Biology  offers  a  well-balanced  graduate  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  bio- 
logical sciences,  Master  of  Science  in  Education  in  biological  sciences,  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  areas  of  emphasis  are  those  of  the  broadly  diversified  faculty  which  char- 
acterizes the  department  and  faculty  members  of  other  departments  who  partic- 
ipate in  joint  programs.  All  areas  of  plant  biology  are  represented.  The  depart- 
mental master's  programs  and  the  doctoral  program  are  based  on  a  combination 
of  course  work  and  research.  An  advisory  committee  of  faculty  members  from 
plant  biology  and  other  selected  departments  is  responsible  for  the  degree  pro- 
gram of  the  individual  student.  At  some  stage  in  their  overall  programs,  all  stu- 
dents granted  a  degree  will  have  completed  training  equivalent  to  one  or  more 
courses  in  each  of  six  areas  of  plant  biology  (morphology,  anatomy,  taxonomy, 
genetics,  plant  physiology,  and  ecology). 

The  Department  of  Plant  Biology  is  housed  in  modern  facilities  in  the  Life 
Science  II  building.  Each  faculty  member  provides  laboratory  facilities  for  the 
students  as  part  of  the  research  program,  and  the  department  provides  central- 
ized facilities,  including  a  growth  chamber  suite,  herbarium,  greenhouse  com- 
plex, and  field  stations.  Several  University-owned  field  station  facilities  are  lo- 
cated in  southern  Illinois,  and  University-affiliated  field  programs  are  carried 
out  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  Excellent  cooperative  research  arrangements 
are  available  with  other  departments  for  such  activities  as  electron  microscopy, 
chemical  analyses,  and  research  photography. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Biology  is  its  congenial 
atmosphere.  Individuals  are  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  programs  and  re- 
search activities  within  the  scope  of  available  resources  or  those  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  attained.  The  first  master's  degree  was  granted  in  1948,  and  the  first 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1965.  All  areas  of  plant  biology  have  been  represented  in  the 
course  of  the  department's  history,  with  some  shifts  in  emphasis  according  to 
both  changing  interests  within  the  scientific  disciplines  and  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  population. 

Graduate  degrees  in  plant  biology  will  be  awarded  to  students  in  recognition 
of  their  ability  to  do  independent  research  as  evidenced  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
thesis  or  dissertation  and  by  the  demonstration  of  competent  scholastic  ability. 
Teaching  experience  in  undergraduate  courses  is  expected  as  part  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  program. 
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Admission 

Students  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  before  they  can  be  considered 
by  the  department.  All  applications  to  the  department  must  include  three  letters 
of  recommendation,  application  form,  GRE  scores  including  verbal,  quantitative, 
and  advanced  biological,  and  may  include  a  financial  assistance  form.  Criteria 
for  admission  include  grade  point  average,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  avail- 
ability of  faculty,  space,  and  facilities. 

Applicants  must  have  completed  a  course  (or  equivalent)  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas  (these  may  be  completed  concurrently  with  work  toward  the  degree): 
(a)  general  botany,  (b)  plant  diversity  (survey  of  the  plant  kingdom),  (c)  plant 
physiology,  (d)  plant  taxonomy,  (e)  ecology,  (f)  genetics,  (g)  additional  require- 
ments for  the  B  A.  degree  as  specified  by  the  College  of  Science  in  the  current 
Undergraduate  Catalog  of  SIUC. 

A  student  deficient  in  three  or  fewer  of  these  areas  (a  through  g)  must  be 
admitted  with  conditional  standing.  A  student  admitted  with  conditional 
standing  must  make  up  all  deficiencies  within  the  first  academic  year,  and  until 
such  deficiencies  are  completed,  no  more  than  ten  academic  units  can  be  accrued 
toward  the  degree.  Students  lacking  four  or  more  of  these  areas  must  register  as 
unclassified. 

All  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  through  the  taking  of  pertinent  undergradu- 
ate courses  for  credit  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  each. 

Students  desiring  financial  assistance  should  note  that  the  deadlines  for  fel- 
lowship and  assistantship  applications  are  February  1  and  March  1,  respec- 
tively. Application  forms  are  available  from  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in 
the  Department  of  Plant  Biology. 

Advisement 

Following  admission  to  the  department  and  before  registration  for  course  work, 
the  student  must  consult  a  staff  member  representing  the  field  of  major  interest 
or,  if  this  is  unknown,  the  director  of  graduate  studies  of  the  department,  for  as- 
sistance in  planning  first  registration.  At  every  registration,  deficiencies  and 
specific  departmental  requirements  must  be  considered  first.  Any  changes  in 
registration  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 

Within  the  first  six  months  of  admission  into  the  departmental  program,  the 
student  must  select  a  faculty  member  who  is  willing  to. serve  as  the  major  ad- 
viser. The  major  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  student,  the  director  of  gradu- 
ate studies,  and  the  departmental  executive  officer  will  then  select  an  advisory 
committee  with  the  major  adviser  as  chair.  For  the  master's  degree  program,  a 
minimum  of  three  people  shall  make  up  the  advisory  committee.  At  least  half  of 
the  committee  must  be  comprised  of  members  of  the  plant  biology  faculty.  The 
advisory  committee  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  will  be  composed  of  at  least 
five  people,  three  of  which  must  be  botanists  and  one  which  must  be  from 
outside  the  department. 

Following  establishment  of  the  advisory  committee  and  before  advance  regis- 
tration for  the  third  term,  the  student  will  meet  with  the  committee  to  discuss 
the  program  of  courses  for  the  degree  and  plans  for  research.  In  this  regard,  the 
committee  is  empowered  to  require  work  in  fields  with  which  the  student's  inter- 
ests are  allied.  The  advisory  committee  will  advise  the  student  on  the  selection 
of  readings  on  general  and  historical  topics  of  importance  which  may  not  be  en- 
countered in  formal  courses.  Copies  of  the  approved  program  of  courses  and  the 
plans  for  research  must  be  placed  in  the  departmental  files. 

Research  and  Training  Assignments.  Research  is  required  of  each  student  in  the 
program.  In  addition,  each  term  the  student  must  be  engaged  in  a  training  as- 
signment which  supplements  formal  course  work  by  professional  activities  such 
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as  research  or  teaching.  The  assignment  varies  according  to  the  needs,  profes- 
sional goals,  and  competencies  of  the  student,  and  increases  in  responsibility  as 
the  student  progresses.  The  assignments  require  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  of 
service  per  week. 

Academic  Retention 

The  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  with  respect  to  academic  reten- 
tion shall  be  followed.  In  addition,  no  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below  C  shall 
count  toward  the  degree  or  fulfillment  of  any  requirement,  but  the  grade  will  be 
included  in  the  grade  point  average.  No  more  than  five  hours  of  C  work  in  grad- 
uate courses  will  count  toward  the  degree. 

All  students  are  subject  to  regular  review  by  the  department's  graduate  poli- 
cies committee.  Those  not  attaining  the  minimum  acceptable  academic  stan- 
dards or  who  in  any  way  fail  to  meet  any  other  scheduled  requirements  or  stan- 
dards will  be  dropped  as  majors. 

Course  Requirements 

All  master's  degree  students  must  earn  a  minimum  of  2  hours  credit  in  plant  bi- 
ology seminars  (PLB  580  or  PLB  589),  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  in  general 
seminar  (PLB  580).  All  Ph.D.  students  must  earn  2  hours  credit  in  plant  biology 
seminar  (PLB  580  or  PLB  589)  every  year  of  residence  until  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy and  at  least  1  credit  each  year  must  be  in  general  seminar  (PLB  580).  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  student  enroll  in  general  seminars  dealing  with 
subjects  other  than  the  general  area  of  emphasis  being  pursued.  Attendance  in 
general  seminar  (with  or  without  credit)  during  every  semester  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Those  students  who  have  not  already  taken  a  course  in  plant  anatomy  must 
include  PLB  400-4  Plant  Anatomy  in  their  graduate  degree  program. 

Appeals 

Appeals  for  variations  from  the  departmental  graduate  program  must  be  pre- 
sented in  writing  to  the  plant  biology  graduate  faculty  meeting  as  a  committee  of 
the  whole.  Appeals  must  receive  approval  from  a  majority  of  the  total  plant 
biology  graduate  faculty. 

Appeals  for  changes  in  the  student's  graduate  advisory  committee  or  changes 
in  the  original  program  must  be  approved  in  the  following  order:  (1)  approval 
from  adviser,  (2)  approval  from  remaining  members  of  the  student's  advisory 
committee. 

Student  appeals  for  change  of  major  adviser  must  be  presented  in  writing  to 
the  plant  biology  graduate  faculty  meeting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Appeals 
must  receive  approval  from  a  majority  of  the  total  plant  biology  graduate  faculty. 

The  Master's  Degree 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit  is  required  beyond  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree, including  no  less  than  22  hours  of  plant  biology  courses,  9  of  which  may  be 
individualized  instruction  courses,  including  up  to  3  (minimum  of  2)  hours  of 
seminar,  and  up  to  6  (minimum  of  3)  hours  of  thesis.  A  graduate  minor  of  at 
least  10  graduate  hours  may  or  may  not  be  required;  this  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  student  and  the  advisory  committee.  The  MA.  degree  requires  an  additional 
minimum  of  passing  ETS  examination  in  a  foreign  language  or  taking  the  ap- 
propriate 388  and  488  course  and  earning  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  each.  At  the 
time  of  completion  of  the  thesis,  the  student  must  schedule  a  public  presentation 
of  the  thesis  material  (this  is  in  addition  to  the  comprehensive  examination). 
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The  Ph.D.  Degree 

Courses.  The  major  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  20  semester  hours  at  the  400 
and  500  levels  in  formal  plant  biology  course  work  beyond  the  master's  degree 
but  excludes  seminar,  readings,  research,  dissertation,  and  research  tool  re- 
quirements. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  a  minor  shall  or  shall  not  be  required  shall  be  left 
to  the  student's  advisory  committee.  If  the  committee  requires  a  minor,  it  will 
determine  the  specifications  of  that  minor. 

The  student  shall  demonstrate  knowledge  in  each  of  the  two  foreign  languages 
by  passing  an  Educational  Testing  Service  examination  or  taking  the  appropri- 
ate 388  and  488  course  and  earning  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  each.  The  ETS 
passing  level  for  French  and  German  shall  be  465  and  the  ETS  passing  level  for 
Russian  and  Spanish  shall  be  440.  Proficiency  in  (a)  statistics,  (b)  computer  pro- 
gramming, or  (c)  scientific  photography  and  scientific  illustration  may  be  re- 
quired in  lieu  of  one  of  the  languages  or  in  addition  to  the  languages  if  the  advi- 
sory committee  so  rules.  A  research  tool  to  be  substituted  for  one  language  must 
be  completed  utilizing  formal  courses  consisting  of  at  least  two  terms  (at  least  6 
hours)  with  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better.  Courses  used  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement shall  not  be  applied  toward  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  the 
degree. 

Preliminary  Examination.  The  student's  advisory  committee  shall  serve  as  the 
preliminary  examination  committee  and  shall  prepare  and  administer  the  exam- 
ination which  will  be  both  written  and  oral. 

The  written  examination  will  be  taken  first  and  will  cover  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  plant  biology  and  related  fields  and  their  history,  the  student's  ac- 
complishments in  the  course  of  study  outlined,  and  the  student's  progress  in  the 
special  field.  The  candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  an  understanding  of  the 
application  of  their  formal  work  to  their  field  of  research.  The  written  examina- 
tion will  consist  of  three  parts:  the  first  will  include  questions  in  the  student's 
special  field  of  interest,  the  second  will  include  questions  testing  basic  knowl- 
edge in  plant  biology,  and  the  third  will  include  questions  in  the  student's  out- 
side minor  field  or  secondary  concentration  within  plant  biology. 

The  entire  written  examination  is  to  last  no  longer  than  five  days  and  each 
part  is  to  last  no  longer  than  eight  hours.  The  student  must  pass  all  parts  of  the 
written  to  proceed  to  the  oral  examination.  Pass  means  sufficient  information  is 
evident  to  permit  the  student  to  proceed  to  the  oral  part  of  the  examination. 

In  order  to  pass  the  written  examination,  the  vote  of  the  advisory  committee 
will  determine  (by  majority  vote)  whether  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  program  and  whether  the  student  will  be  required  to  retake  part  or  all  of 
the  written  examination.  Upon  failing  the  written  examination,  the  student  may 
not  retake  the  examination  in  the  same  academic  term.  In  any  event,  the  stu- 
dent must  pass  the  written  examination  by  the  third  attempt  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  the  doctoral  program. 

The  oral  examination  will  be  taken  no  sooner  than  ten  days  nor  later  than 
thirty  days  following  the  passing  of  the  written  examination.  The  examination 
shall  last  at  least  two  hours  and  no  more  than  four  hours  and  should  be 
scheduled  to  allow  attendance  of  a  maximum  number  of  the  plant  biology 
graduate  faculty  and  all  of  the  advisory  committee  members.  The  student's 
answers  to  the  written  examination  will  be  made  available  to  the  graduate 
faculty  in  plant  biology  (upon  request)  prior  to  the  oral  part  of  the  preliminary 
examination.  All  attending  graduate  faculty  members  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  examination.  Passage  of  the  oral 
examination  must  be  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  advisory  committee  and  may 
have  conditions. 
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Final  Examination.  The  final  examination  will  be  oral.  It  shall  be  held  at  least 
one  month  before  graduation  and  shall  last  for  no  more  than  three  hours.  It  is  to 
cover  the  dissertation  and  related  subject  matter.  The  advisory  committee  must 
notify  the  graduate  adviser  of  its  recommendation  for  the  date  of  the  final 
examination  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  examination. 

Passage  of  the  final  oral  examination  should  be  construed  to  mean  that  there 
be  no  more  than  one  dissenting  vote  of  the  advisory  committee.  In  the  event  of 
failure,  a  second  examination  may  be  held  as  directed  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  plant  and  soil  science  with  concen- 
trations in  the  areas  of  crop,  soil,  and  horticultural  sciences;  an  emphasis  in  en- 
vironmental studies  in  agriculture  is  also  available  in  each  of  these  concentra- 
tions. Supporting  courses  in  plant  biology,  microbiology,  chemistry,  statistics, 
and  other  areas  essential  to  research  in  the  student's  chosen  field  may  be  se- 
lected. Supporting  courses  are  selected  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  student  and 
the  advisory  committee.  Once  the  general  field  has  been  selected,  the  research 
and  thesis  may  be  completed  in  any  one  of  the  many  divisions  of  that  field.  In 
field  crops,  the  research  may  be  directed  toward  crop  production  and  manage- 
ment, weeds  and  pest  control,  or  plant  breeding  and  genetics;  in  horticulture,  the 
research  and  thesis  may  be  in  landscape  design,  vegetables,  tree-fruits,  small- 
fruits,  floricultural  and  ornamental  plants,  plant  tissue  culture,  or  turf  man- 
agement; in  soils,  the  research  may  relate  to  soil  fertility,  soil  physics,  soil  mi- 
crobiology, soil  chemistry,  or  soil  and  water  conservation;  in  environmental  stud- 
ies, the  research  may  be  directed  toward  sound  pollution,  water  pollution, 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  soil,  or  agricultural  chemical  pollution  problems. 
Often  two  of  these  more  restricted  areas  can  be  combined  in  one  thesis  problem. 
Students  interested  in  plant  and  soil  science  at  the  doctoral  level  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  plant  biology.  The 
program,  which  is  administered  by  the  Graduate  School  through  the  Department 
of  Plant  Biology,  is  adequately  flexible  to  allow  students  to  explore  such  in- 
terests as  plant  physiology,  plant  nutrition,  chemical  control  of  plant  growth, 
plant  genetics,  etc. 

Admission 

Application  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  the  department  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Graduate  School.  The  applicant  must  have  the  registrar  of  each  col- 
lege previously  attended  send  an  official  transcript  directly  to  the  Graduate 
School.  In  addition  applicants  should  send  a  letter  directly  to  the  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  expressing  their  professional  and  personal 
career  objectives.  Applicants  should  also  request  that  four  persons  who  can 
evaluate  the  student's  academic  ability  write  letters  directly  to  the  chair  in  their 
behalf.  Final  admission  to  the  program  and  a  particular  concentration  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  is  made  by  the  department. 
Minimal  admission  requirements  to  the  program  are:  a)  completion  of  the  plant 
and  soil  science  undergraduate  requirements  and  b)  a  minimal  grade  point  av- 
erage of  2.7  (A  =  4.0).  The  students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirement  of  complet- 
ing the  required  courses  in  the  undergraduate  program  in  plant  and  soil  science 
may  apply  to  enroll  as  unclassified  students  to  make  up  these  deficiencies.  Un- 
dergraduate course  work  taken  to  correct  these  deficiencies  will  not  apply  to  the 
minimum  requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  Students  entering  the  plant  and 
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soil  science  graduate  program  with  a  GPA  below  2.70  are  accepted  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  and  must  enroll  in  12  hours  of  structured  courses  at  the  400-500 
level  and  make  a  GPA  of  3.0  or  be  suspended  from  the  program. 

Program  Requirements 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  may  be  fulfilled  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  30  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit.  Of  the  15  hours  required  at 
the  500  level,  no  more  than  10  credit  hours  of  unstructured  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree.  If  the  student  writes  a  thesis,  15  semester  hours 
(which  may  include  thesis  credits)  must  be  in  plant  and  soil  science  courses;  if 
the  student  submits  a  research  paper  (non-thesis  option),  20  semester  hours 
must  be  in  plant  and  soil  science  courses.  There  is  no  foreign  language  require- 
ment. 

Each  student,  whether  in  the  thesis  or  non-thesis  option  will  be  assigned  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  major  professor  to  direct  the  program.  The  major  profes- 
sor will  serve  as  chair  of  the  student's  advisory  committee  which  will  consist  of 
at  least  three  members  from  within  the  department  and  one  member  from 
another  department.  Each  master's  degree  candidate  must  pass  a  comprehensive 
oral  examination  covering  graduate  work  including  the  thesis  or  research  paper. 

Political  Science 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  endeavors  to  accommodate  the  special  and 
general  interests  of  students  through  a  broad  curriculum,  individualized  pro- 
grams, and  varied  teaching  and  research  assistantships.  The  department  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  its  students  throughout  their  period  of  enrollment  and  as- 
sists them  in  finding  satisfying  professional  employment  upon  graduation. 
Graduates  now  hold  academic  appointments  in  60  American  universities  and 
colleges  and  more  than  a  dozen  foreign  institutions  of  higher  education.  Gradu- 
ates are  also  employed  in  various  governmental  agencies  at  the  national,  state, 
and  local  level. 

The  professional  interests  of  the  faculty  range  across  all  fields  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  have  resulted  in  significant  scholarly  publications  and  presentations 
at  professional  meetings. 

Graduate  programs  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  may  be  designed  to 
lead  to  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  with  a  major  in  political 
science,  and  a  Master  of  Public  Affairs  degree.  Graduate  work  in  political  science 
may  be  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  teaching  specialty  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in  either  secondary  education  or 
higher  education.  Graduate  work  in  political  science  may  also  serve  as  a  cognate 
field  for  a  student  majoring  in  another  discipline. 

Provisions  of  this  publication  are  supplemented  by  policies  made  explicit  in 
the  regulations  and  procedures  of  the  graduate  studies  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  and  made  available  to  all  graduate  students. 

Application  Procedures 

Application  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  political  science  and  all  post-sec- 
ondary education  transcripts  should  be  directed  to  the  Graduate  School.  Other 
application  materials  should  be  sent  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.  These  materials  consist  of  (1)  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  persons  who  can  evaluate  the  applicant's  academic  ability;  (2)  a 
careful  explanation  of  reasons  for  seeking  graduate  study;  and  (3)  scores  on  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  verbal  and  quantitative  tests.  Foreign 
students  applying  from  abroad  are  not  required  to  submit  GRE  scores,  but  are 
advised  to  do  so  if  they  are  applying  for  financial  assistance.  Foreign  students 
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must  have  taken  the  test  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  (TOEFL)  and  passed 
the  examination  with  a  score  of  at  least  550.  In  exceptional  cases  the  GRE  may 
be  waived  as  an  admission  requirement,  but  it  must  be  taken  at  the  first  offering 
of  the  examination  after  the  student  enters  the  program.  Application  material, 
including  instructions  for  applying  for  financial  assistance,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  Department  of  Political  Science.  Applica- 
tions and  supporting  materials  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  term  of  registration.  Those  applying  for  graduate  assistantships  or  fellow- 
ships should  complete  their  applications  by  February  1. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree  Requirements 

Admission.  Applicants  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  program  are  admitted  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  studies  committee  of  the  department.  The  de- 
partment imposes  requirements  for  admission  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  department  will  ordinarily  accept  as  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  only  those  applicants  who  (1)  have  graduated  from  an  accredited 
four  year  college  or  university;  (2)  have  completed  a  minimum  of  24  quarter  or 
16  semester  hours  in  government  or  political  science;  (3)  have  a  2.7  (4-point 
scale)  overall  grade  point  average  or,  alternatively,  have  a  2.9  overall  grade 
point  average  for  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  work;  and  (4)  have  a  3.0 
average  in  government  or  political  science. 

Retention.  Retention  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School.  Students 
should  avoid  the  accumulation  of  incomplete  grades.  No  student  with  more  than 
two  incomplete  grades  can  be  awarded  a  graduate  student  appointment,  and  a 
student  holding  a  graduate  student  appointment  is  subject  to  having  the 
appointment  terminated  upon  acquiring  two  or  more  incomplete  grades. 

Course  Work.  The  director  of  graduate  studies  serves  as  adviser  to  each  M.A. 
student  until  an  advisory  committee  has  been  selected  by  the  student  with  the 
approval  of  the  director,  normally  no  later  than  the  middle  of  the  student's  first 
semester  in  residence.  The  advisory  committee  must  approve  the  student's  pro- 
gram. The  student  must  earn  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
graduate  credit  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  A  maximum  of  12  hours 
can  be  earned  in  400-level  courses.  A  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  must  be 
completed  in  each  of  three  of  the  areas  of  emphasis  listed  under  the  Ph.D. 
requirements.  M.A.  candidates  must  complete  pro-seminars  in  at  least  two  of  the 
three  areas  of  emphasis  offered  by  the  student  for  examination  except  in  cases  of 
cognate  fields  that  do  not  stipulate  pro-seminar  requirements.  The  selection  of 
areas  of  emphasis  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

The  student  who  completes  the  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  course  work 
may  devote  no  more  than  6  of  those  hours  to  courses  taken  outside  of  the  depart- 
ment unless  the  work  is  in  an  approved  cognate  area.  In  the  latter  case,  a  maxi- 
mum of  12  hours  in  the  cognate  area  may  be  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
area  and  degree  requirements. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  complete  POLS  500.  Profi- 
ciency in  one  research  tool  complementing  the  selected  areas  of  emphasis  is  also 
required,  i.e.,  statistics,  data  management,  or  foreign  language.  Methods  of 
demonstrating  proficiency  are  the  same  as  those  required  of  Ph.D.  students.  A 
student  may  count  a  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  of  400-  or  500-level  tool 
course  work  toward  partial  completion  of  degree  requirements,  provided  that  (1) 
no  more  than  6  semester  hours  of  an  approved  cognate  area  are  counted  as  part 
of  the  30  semester  hours  and  (2)  the  tool  courses  are  not  counted  as  fulfilling  one 
of  the  area  requirements. 
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Thesis.  In  addition  to  the  required  course  work,  the  student  must  submit  a  the- 
sis. A  student  may  receive  a  maximum  of  6  hours  credit  for  the  thesis.  Before 
registering  for  thesis  credit,  the  student  must  have  an  overall  GPA  in  M.A.  work 
of  at  least  3.0  (A  =  4.0)  and  must  have  completed  the  research  tool  requirement 
and  selected  a  thesis  committee  approved  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies. 
The  membership  of  the  advisory  committee  and  the  thesis  committee  will  nor- 
mally be  different  from  that  of  the  advisory  committee.  A  prospectus  outlining 
the  research  proposed  for  the  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  members  of  the 
thesis  committee  and  filed  with  the  director  of  graduate  studies. 

A  final  oral  examination  conducted  by  the  appropriate  committee  and  open  to 
the  public  will  cover  the  thesis  and  the  student's  general  competence  in  political 
science.  A  student  may  not  take  the  examination  if  there  are  any  incomplete 
grades  on  record  except  by  petition  to  the  graduate  studies  committee.  If  the  stu- 
dent fails  the  examination  or  if  the  thesis  is  rejected,  the  student  may  be 
dropped  from  the  department's  degree  program  or  may  submit  a  new  or  revised 
thesis  or  repeat  the  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining  committee. 

Copies  of  the  thesis  should  be  submitted  to  the  student's  thesis  committee 
members  no  later  than  one  week  before  the  scheduled  final  oral  examination.  A 
copy  of  the  approved  thesis  must  be  filed  with  the  director  of  graduate  studies. 

Exceptions.  An  exception  from  these  rules  must  be  justified  in  a  petition  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  student's  committee  members,  submitted  to  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  studies  and  approved  by  the  members  of  the  graduate  studies 
committee  at  a  scheduled  meeting. 

Master  of  Public  Affairs  Degree  Requirements 

Admission.  Students  are  admitted  to  either  pre-entry  or  mid-career  status.  To 
be  admitted  as  a  mid-career  student,  the  student  must  have  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  experience  in  a  public  or  quasi-public  agency.  Students  having  less 
than  one  year  of  professional  experience  are  admitted  to  pre-entry  status. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  directed  to  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
director,  Master  of  Public  Affairs  degree  program,  Department  of  Political 
Science.  To  be  considered  for  admission,  applicants  must  have:  (1)  graduated 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and  (2)  received  an  overall 
grade  point  average  of  2.7  (4.0  scale)  or,  alternatively,  a  2.9  overall  grade  point 
average  for  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  work.  In  instances  where  a  can- 
didate's promise  is  indicated  by  professional  experience  rather  than  undergrad- 
uate record,  consideration  will  be  given  on  an  individual  basis  to  admission  or 
conditional  admission.  Retention  is  governed  by  the  standards  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Degree  Requirements.  M.P.A.  students  complete  a  42  semester  hour  program  of 
study,  as  follows:  (1)  a  5-course  core  curriculum,  totaling  15  credit  hours,  with  a 
minimum  of  2.8  grade  point  average,  (2)  18  credit  hours  of  elective  course  work, 
6  of  which  must  be  earned  in  graduate  level  courses  in  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  (3)  a  research  paper  in  public  affairs,  for  which  3  credit  hours  are 
awarded,  (4)  an  oral  examination,  and  (5)  an  internship,  for  which  6  credit  hours 
are  earned.  Of  the  33  hours  of  graduate  level  course  work,  at  least  18  credit 
hours  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Each  of  these  re- 
quirements is  described  more  fully  below. 

Prerequisites.  Students  lacking  undergraduate  preparation  in  American  gov- 
ernment and  public  administration  must  complete  GSB  212  and  POLS  340  dur- 
ing their  first  semester  of  study.  Exceptions  to  this  may  be  granted  to  mid-career 
students,  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Competence  in  statistics  is  required  before  en- 
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rollment  in  certain  core  courses  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  completion  of  an 
appropriate  graduate  level  course,  or,  on  occasion,  by  previous  undergraduate 
course  work. 

The  Core  Curriculum.  The  core  curriculum  consists  of  the  following  five  courses. 

POLS  540-3  Environment  of  Public  Administration 

POLS  542-3  Public  Budgeting  and  Fiscal  Management 

POLS  543-3  Public  Personnel  Management 

POLS  544-3  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

POLS  545-3  Organization  Theory  and  Behavior 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  part-time  (employed)  students,  each  of  the  core 
courses  is  offered  in  the  evening  at  least  once  every  three  years.  A  substitution 
for  one  core  course  may  be  allowed  if  the  substituted  course  is  similar  in  content 
to  the  particular  core  course  or  if  competence  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  course 
is  clearly  evident. 

Electives.  Elective  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  of  various  depart- 
ments across  the  University,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. The  student  and  the  faculty  adviser  consult  in  selecting  courses  best  suited 
to  the  student's  individual  career  goals,  which  may  be  either  specific  or  general 
in  nature. 

The  Research  Report.  The  research  report  is  to  be  an  examination  of  some  issue 
or  problem  in  public  administration.  It  may  be  either  theoretical  or  applied,  or 
some  combination  of  theoretical  and  applied  concerns.  Early  preparation  for  the 
research  project  and  related  report  begins  during  the  student's  first  semester  of 
study,  and  completion  is  normally  a  prerequisite  for  internship  placement.  The 
report  is  written  under  the  supervision  of  the  student's  faculty  committee. 

The  Oral  Examination.  After  completion  of  course  work  and  the  research  report, 
an  oral  examination  is  scheduled  and  conducted  by  the  student's  faculty  commit- 
tee. The  examination  gives  attention  to  course  work  as  well  as  the  methodology 
and  findings  of  the  research  report.  After  satisfactory  performance  in  the  oral  ex- 
amination, a  copy  of  the  approved  research  report  must  be  filed  with  the  Gradu- 
ate School  and  program  director.  Students  who  fail  the  examination  are  allowed 
a  second  examination  after  remedial  work  as  recommended  by  the  committee. 
Candidates  who  fail  more  than  once  are  dropped  from  the  program. 

The  Internship.  Pre-entry  students  must  serve  an  internship  in  a  governmental 
agency,  unless  a  substitution  as  described  below  is  made.  The  internship  is  usu- 
ally for  4.5  months  of  full-time  work  or  9  months  of  half-time  work,  and  it  pro- 
vides a  stipend  as  negotiated  by  representatives  of  the  program  and  agency.  The 
internship  is  normally  scheduled  to  begin  after  course  work  and  the  research  re- 
port have  been  completed.  Mid-career  students  receive  credit  for  the  internship 
on  the  basis  of  previous  professional  experience  and  submission  of  a  paper  as 
specified  in  program  guidelines. 

The  student  may  substitute  6  semester  hours  of  course  work  for  the  internship 
if  a  request  is  approved  by  the  program  director  or  if  an  appropriate  internship 
is  not  available. 

M.P.A.  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  CONCENTRATION 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  pre-entry  applicants  will  need  to  have  graduated 
from  an  accredited  four  year  college  or  university  with  a  major  in  some  aspect  of 
aviation,  and  normally  have  either  a  grade  point  average  of  2.7  (4.0  scale)  or,  al- 
ternatively, a  2.9  for  the  last  two  undergraduate  years.  Mid-career  applicants 
with  strong  professional  experience  may  be  admitted  with  grade  point  averages 
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below  these  levels  and  with  undergraduate  majors  outside  the  aviation  field. 
Undergraduate  coursework  and  letters  of  recommendation  will  also  be  consid- 
ered in  admission  decisions. 

Prerequisites  in  American  government,  public  administration  and  statistics 
for  aviation  concentration  students  are  the  same  as  for  other  M.P.A.  students.  In 
addition,  aviation  concentration  students  lacking  undergraduate  preparation  in 
aviation  management  must  complete  a  basic  aviation  management  course. 

All  degree  requirements  for  the  M.P.A.  program  also  apply  to  the  aviation  ad- 
ministration concentration.  However,  students  in  the  aviation  concentration  will 
be  required  to  take  three  of  the  four  courses  in  Aviation  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion and  one  of  the  five  courses  in  Quantitative  Techniques  for  Decision  Making, 
listed  below.  This  additional  curriculum  of  four  courses  (12  semester  hours)  re- 
duces the  electives  available  to  aviation  concentration  students  to  6  semester 
hours,  instead  of  18  semester  hours  of  electives  available  to  other  M.P.A. 
students. 

Aviation  Policy  and  Administration 
POLS  551  Aviation  Policy  and  Planning 
POLS  552  Advanced  Airport  Administration 
POLS  553  Advanced  Aviation  Safety  Administration 
POLS  554  Aviation  Law  and  Regulation 
Quantitative  Techniques  for  Decision  Making 
POLS  444  Public  Policy  Analysis 

POLS  547A  Topical  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  (Tools  and  Techniques) 
BA  452  Operations  Research 
BA  560  Management  Information  Systems 
BA  572  Forecasting  and  Decision  Making  Models 

It  is  expected  that  students  in  the  aviation  administration  concentration  will 
write  their  required  master's  research  report  on  an  administrative  issue  or  prob- 
lem in  the  aviation  field.  Pre-entry  students  in  the  concentration  would  be 
placed  only  in  an  aviation  organization  for  their  internship. 

Concurrent  Degrees  in  Law  and  Public  Affairs 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  separately  to  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Law  and  graduate  program  in  public  affairs  may  study  concurrently  for 
the  Juris  Doctor  and  Master  of  Public  Affairs  degrees.  Students  interested  in 
concurrent  study  should  inform  both  programs  before  entering  the  second  aca- 
demic year  of  either  program  and  will  register  as  law  students  with  a  minor  in 
public  affairs.  Each  program  will  maintain  records  and  evaluate  final  degree  re- 
quirements as  if  the  student  were  enrolled  in  only  one  program. 

Concurrent  study  students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  81  semester  hours  of 
School  of  Law  credits  which  meet  all  law  area  requirements,  as  well  as  all 
M.P.A.  requirements  to  receive  the  J.D.  degree.  Students  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  course  work  outside  the  prescribed  law  curriculum  during  the  first  year 
of  law  classwork.  Students  may  enroll  for  both  law  and  graduate  course  work 
during  subsequent  years  provided  a  minimum  of  10  semester  hours  of  law  and 
12  semester  hours  total  are  taken  in  any  term  which  has  law  course  enrollment. 

Concurrent  study  students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  42  semester  hours 
which  meet  the  distribution  requirements  of  the  M.P.A.  program  to  receive  the 
M.P.A.  degree.  A  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  of  School  of  Law  credits  of  a 
public  affairs  nature  (for  example  administrative  law,  environmental  law,  labor 
law,  natural  resources  law)  may  be  applied  to  both  J.D.  and  M.P.A.  require- 
ments if  approved  by  the  director  of  the  M.P.A.  program.  All  concurrent  study 
students  will  complete  either  the  M.P.A.  internship  experience  and  project,  or 
the  applied  study  project.  Internships  will  normally  be  scheduled  during  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  concurrent  study. 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  Requirements 

Admission.  Applicants  for  the  doctoral  degree  are  admitted  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  graduate  studies  committee  of  the  department.  In  addition  to 
Graduate  School  and  other  departmental  requirements,  the  committee  ordinarily 
requires  a  grade  point  average  of  3.5  (4-point  scale)  in  graduate-level  work  and 
adequate  background  in  political  science.  Admission  is  also  possible  through  the 
accelerated  entry  option  (see  below)  as  well  as  direct  entry  from  baccalaureate 
programs  in  those  instances  where  the  graduate  studies  committee  identifies 
high  achievement  and  potential  in  an  applicant's  undergraduate  work.  Appli- 
cants for  direct  entry  should  contact  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  for  the  most  recent  departmental  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures governing  admission  under  this  option. 

Retention.  Retention  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School.  Students 
should  avoid  accumulating  incomplete  grades.  Students  holding  graduate  assis- 
tant appointments  are  expected  to  make  reasonable  progress  toward  a  degree. 
No  student  with  more  than  two  incomplete  grades  can  be  awarded  a  graduate 
assistant  appointment,  and  a  student  holding  a  graduate  assistant  appointment 
is  subject  to  having  the  appointment  terminated  upon  acquiring  two  or  more  in- 
complete grades. 

Accelerated  Entry  into  the  Ph.D.  Degree  Program.  A  student  enrolled  in  the  M.A. 
degree  program  may  petition  the  graduate  studies  committee  after  two 
semesters  in  residence  for  waiver  of  the  requirement  of  an  M.A.  degree  as  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program,  and  for  direct  entry  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  program  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions.  First,  the  student 
must  be  certified  by  the  advisory  committee  to  be  an  outstanding  graduate  stu- 
dent. In  so  doing,  the  committee  must  consider  a  wide  range  of  supporting  evi- 
dence including  but  not  restricted  to  GPA,  GRE,  M.A.  degree  tool  requirement, 
and  evaluative  letters  from  all  graduate  instructors  from  whom  the  student  has 
taken  courses.  Second,  the  student  must  present  one  graduate  research  paper  of 
outstanding  quality  or  a  published  article  of  appropriate  character  and  quality. 
The  petition  accompanied  by  the  advisory  committee  recommendation  and  the 
supporting  evidence  must  be  presented  to  the  graduate  studies  committee  which 
will  make  the  final  decision  on  the  petition.  If  admitted,  the  student  will  proceed 
toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment and  Graduate  School. 

Direct  Entry  into  the  Ph.D.  Degree  Program.  Students  admitted  under  the  direct 
entry  option  are  required  to  fulfill  M.A.  degree  method,  tool,  and  course  work  re- 
quirements as  part  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  work.  Additional  measures  of  progress 
may  be  required  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

Program  of  Study.  The  work  of  a  Ph.D.  student  is  directed  toward  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  doctorate,  for  which  the  student  must  meet  the  residency  re- 
quirement, meet  course,  methods,  and  research  tool  requirements,  maintain  a 
GPA  of  at  least  3.5,  and  pass  preliminary  examinations  in  four  areas  of 
emphasis. 

The  student  must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  one  year  (two  semesters  in  each 
of  which  the  student  completes  at  least  9  hours  or  6  hours  if  the  student  holds  a 
graduate  assistantship)  after  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  before  preliminary 
examinations  can  be  taken.  Residence  shall  be  counted  from  the  time  the  student 
passes  the  final  examinations  for  the  master's  degree  or,  in  cases  of  accelerated 
entry  or  direct  post-baccalaureate  entry  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program,  when  the 
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student  has  met  all  graduate  school  and  departmental  requirements  pertaining 
to  those  options. 

The  student's  program  must  be  approved  by  an  advisory  committee  selected  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  The  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  should  represent  the  student's  areas  of  emphasis. 

The  student  prepares  in  four  areas  of  emphasis,  in  three  of  which  written 
examinations  and  an  oral  examination  must  be  passed.  In  the  examination 
areas,  9  hours  of  course  work  at  the  graduate  level  must  be  completed,  including 
the  appropriate  pro-seminar  in  each  area;  not  more  than  3  hours  of  readings  or 
individual  research  may  be  counted  in  the  9  hours  for  each  area.  In  the  non- 
examination  fourth  area,  the  appropriate  pro-seminar  and  3  more  hours  (which 
cannot  be  readings  or  individual  research)  are  required.  The  areas  of  emphasis 
are:  political  theory;  methodology;  American  government  and  politics;  public 
law;  public  administration  and  policy  analysis;  comparative  government  and 
politics;    international    relations,    law,    and    organization;    a    cognate    or 
interdisciplinary  field. 

The  student  must  also  complete  the  requirements  for  two  research  tools  (see 
below)  and  the  specialized  research  methods  course  best  complementing  the  stu- 
dent's areas  of  study.  The  student's  advisory  committee  may  require  additional 
course  work,  in  or  out  of  the  areas  of  examination.  The  student,  before  enrolling 
in  POLS  590,  Readings  or  POLS  591,  Individual  Research,  must  have  completed 
the  appropriate  pro-seminar  for  the  area  in  which  readings  or  individual  re- 
search is  to  be  done.  At  least  half  of  all  course  work  must  be  in  500  level  courses. 

Research  Tools  and  Methods.  The  Ph.D.  is  a  research  degree,  and  students  must 
acquire  knowledge  of  research  tools  and  methods. 

1.  Research  tools:  statistics,  data  management,  foreign  language.  All  Ph.D. 
students  must  satisfy  a  statistics  requirement  by  successfully  completing 
EPSY  506  and  507  or  another  statistics  sequence  approved  by  the  graduate 
studies  committee.  Students  must  also  satisfy  one  additional  tool  require- 
ment. A  data  management  tool  may  be  satisfied  by  POLS  503a  or  b.  A  for- 
eign language  tool  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minimum  score  of  465  on  the  ETS 
examination  or  by  successful  completion  of  a  488  course  in  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures.  A  special  examination  approved  by 
the  graduate  studies  committee  may  be  offered  for  a  language  not  covered 
by  ETS  or  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages. 

Students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  may  offer  English  to 
satisfy  the  additional  tool  requirement. 

2.  Methods  of  research. 

a.  POLS  500  is  a  general  methodology  course.  It  is  required  of  M.A.  stu- 
dents and  of  Ph.D.  students  who  have  not  had  a  comparable  graduate 
level  methodology  course. 

b.  Specialized  methods  of  research.  Students  are  required  to  complete  suc- 
cessfully one  specialized  methods  course,  chosen  from  the  POLS  501  se- 
quence or  another  appropriate  course,  such  as  EPSY  508  or  531,  HIST 
492,  PSYCH  522a  or  b  or  527,  or  SOC  513.  The  course  selected  should 
be  the  one  most  appropriate  to  the  student's  primary  area  of  emphasis. 

This  department  is  amenable  to  self-tailored  programs  subject  to  the  expertise 
of  the  faculty  and  the  approval  of  the  graduate  studies  committee.  Such  ap- 
proved programs  may  suggest  the  need  for  tools  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of 
those  tools  specified  in  this  section. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  Before  preliminary  examinations  can  be  scheduled  a 
student  must  have  completed  all  course  work,  two  research  tools,  and  a 
specialized  methodology  course,  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.5,  and 
have  had  a  preliminary  examination  committee  approved  by  the  director  of 
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graduate  studies.  Students  may  not  take  preliminary  examinations  if  there  are 
any  incomplete  grades  on  their  records  except  by  petition  to  the  graduate  studies 
committee. 

The  three  written  preliminary  examinations  are  to  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  ten  days;  an  oral  examination  follows  within  one  week  of  the  last 
written  examination  upon  the  approval  of  the  examination  committee.  A  student 
who  passes  the  written  and  oral  examinations  is  advanced  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree;  a  student  who  does  not  pass  the  examinations  may  be  permitted  to 
retake  them  at  a  later  date  or  be  dropped  from  the  degree  program  of  the 
department,  at  the  discretion  of  the  advisory  committee  and  the  graduate 
studies  committee. 

Dissertation.  A  dissertation  must  be  written  under  the  direction  of  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  five  member  committee,  one  of  whom  must  be  from  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  The  membership  of  the  dissertation  committee  will 
normally  be  different  from  that  of  the  advisory  committee.  A  dissertation 
prospectus  must  be  approved  by  the  members  of  the  dissertation  committee  and 
filed  with  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  Students  must  register  for  a  mini- 
mum of  24  hours  of  dissertation  credit,  POLS  600,  and  cannot  register  for  disser- 
tation credit  until  they  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  or,  with  the  approval  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  until  the  term  dur- 
ing which  preliminary  examinations  are  scheduled. 

An  acceptable  dissertation  must  be  completed  within  five  years  after  admis- 
sion to  candidacy,  or  the  student  will  have  to  repeat  preliminary  examinations. 
Final  copies  of  the  dissertation  should  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  dis- 
sertation committee  no  later  than  ten  days  before  the  scheduled  oral  examina- 
tion. The  success  of  a  final  oral  examination  devoted  primarily  to  a  defense  of  the 
dissertation  and  open  to  the  public  will  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree.  A  final  copy  of  the  dissertation  must  be  filed  with  the 
director  of  graduate  studies. 

Cooperative  Program  with  Sangamon  State  University 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  at  SIUC  has  an  agreement  with  the  political 
studies  program  at  Sangamon  State  University  in  Springfield  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  SSU  political  studies  students  into  the  SIUC  political  science  Ph.D.  de- 
gree program.  SIUC  will  accept  appropriate  SSU  graduate  credits  to  fulfill 
course  work,  methodology,  and  research  tool  requirements.  SSU  students  can 
qualify  for  accelerated  entry  into  the  SIUC  doctoral  program  after  two  semesters 
of  study  at  SSU  with  24  semester  hours  completed,  a  3.5  GPA,  two  proseminars, 
and  written  evaluations  from  course  instructors.  A  number  of  SSU  faculty  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  graduate  student  examination  and  dissertation  committees. 
SIUC  will  accept  up  to  12  hours  credit  for  course  work,  research  projects,  and  in- 
ternships completed  under  SSU  faculty  direction  towards  the  SIUC  political 
science  Ph.D.  degree.  Other  course  work,  residency,  and  dissertation  require- 
ments of  the  SIUC  program  must  be  met  as  described  in  other  sections  of  this 
catalog.  For  more  detailed  information,  ask  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  SIUC. 

Application  of  Rules  and  Exceptions.  The  department's  rules  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  student's  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  will  apply  while  the  student  is 
in  the  program  unless  (1)  the  student  voluntarily  selects  a  newer  set  of  rules  in 
toto  before  graduation  or  (2)  the  time  between  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 
and  passing  the  preliminary  examinations  exceeds  five  years.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  student  will  automatically  come  under  the  rules  in  force  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  year  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter  until  the  preliminary  examinations 
are  passed. 
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Requests  for  exceptions  to  any  of  the  above  requirements  must  be  presented  in 
a  petition  approved  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the  student's  committee, 
submitted  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  and  approved  at  a  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  graduate  studies  committee. 


Psychology 


The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  with  a  major  in  psy- 
chology with  concentrations  in  the  following  areas:  experimental,  clinical,  and 
counseling  psychology.  The  primary  emphasis  is  on  doctoral  training,  for  which 
the  master's  degree  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  goal  of  graduate  study  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  SIUC  is  to  de- 
velop psychologists  who  will  have  a  broad  perspective  and  scientific  sophistica- 
tion as  well  as  the  requisite  skills  to  advance  the  field  of  psychology  and  meet 
changing  needs.  The  program  emphasizes  formal  course  work  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum and  in  the  concentrations,  preprofessional  activities  in  training  assign- 
ments, research,  and  practicum  opportunities. 

Admission  and  Advisement 

Separate  application  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Psychology 
and  to  the  Graduate  School.  Graduate  School  and  departmental  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Psychology.  Separate  forms  are 
not  required  for  application  for  financial  assistance,  except  for  Graduate  School 
fellowships.  Students  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  work  in  psychology  only  upon 
approval  by  the  departmental  admissions  committee  as  well  as  the  Graduate 
School.  Evaluations  of  applicants  by  the  departmental  admissions  committee  are 
based  on  information  from  the  application  form,  GRE  scores,  transcripts,  and 
letters  of  recommendation. 

Upon  admission  to  the  department,  each  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  ad- 
viser, who  assists  in  academic  matters,  including  the  planning  of  the  student's 
program  of  study:  required  courses,  planned  electives,  anticipated  dates  for  ful- 
fillment of  specified  requirements,  etc. 

A  new  adviser  may  be  assigned  to  a  student  for  two  reasons:  (a)  the  student  or 
adviser  may  request  a  change  of  adviser;  (b)  the  student  may  change  to  a  differ- 
ent major  area.  Requests  for  a  change  of  adviser  should  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  student's  major  area  committee.  To  change  majors,  the  student  should  peti- 
tion the  area  subcommittee  of  the  new  major. 

Core  Curriculum 

During  the  first  year  all  students  are  required  to  take  a  two  course  sequence  in 
quantitative  methods  and  research  design  (522a  and  b,  or  the  equivalent).  All 
students  enrolled  in  the  master's  degree  program  should  have  completed  the 
thesis  requirement  (599,  4-6  hours)  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Six  additional 
elective  courses  in  areas  other  than  the  major  are  required  in  order  to  provide 
breadth  as  well  as  some  degree  of  depth  in  the  total  field  of  psychology.  The  stu- 
dent selects  electives  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  Those  in  the  experimental 
program  select  from  the  following  areas,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
teaching  in  those  areas:  applied  experimental,  biopsychology,  learning  or  any 
other  area  in  the  department  or  an  approved  area  outside  the  department.  Stu- 
dents in  the  clinical  and  counseling  programs  meet  this  requirement  by  selecting 
courses  from  the  above  area  with  the  stipulation  that,  at  minimum,  the  distribu- 
tion of  courses  meet  the  American  Psychological  Association  accreditation  re- 
quirements. 
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Psychology  409  is  required  for  all  students  who  have  not  completed  a  course  in 
the  history  and  systems  of  psychology. 

Areas  of  Concentration 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 

The  experimental  psychology  program  provides  students  with  thorough  educa- 
tion and  training  in  the  theoretical  and  research  methods  applicable  to  the  study 
of  behavior.  The  program  is  designed  to  enable  students  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
career  paths  in  teaching,  research,  and  applied  research  in  academic  or  nonaca- 
demic  settings.  The  student  is  expected  to  emphasize  at  least  one  of  the  three 
areas  of  experimental  psychology:  applied  experimental  psychology,  biopsychol- 
ogy,  or  learning.  In  addition  to  general  departmental  requirements,  students  in 
the  experimental  psychology  concentration  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  com- 
puter programming  and  must  register  for  research  credit  (593,  594a,  599,  or  600) 
during  all  but  the  first  two  semesters  of  residence.  As  an  integral  part  of  their 
training,  students  are  expected  to  become  active  participants  in  one  or  more  on- 
going faculty  research  programs. 

In  addition,  students  in  applied  experimental  psychology  must  take  the  follow- 
ing courses:  564,  569,  571,  594a,  three  additional  courses  in  research  methodol- 
ogy, and  an  additional  course  in  a  computer  programming  language.  PSYCH  571 
should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  semesters  in  residence,  and  569  during  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  Students  in  biopsychology  must  take  514,  an  ap- 
proved course  in  neuroanatomy,  and  six  additional  courses  distributed  in  two 
different  areas.  One  of  these  areas  must  be  either  physiological  or  developmental 
psychology.  The  second  area  can  be  either  physiological,  developmental,  or  some 
other  approved  area  such  as  learning  and  memory,  sensation  and  perception,  or 
cognition  and  language.  Students  in  learning  must  take  510,  511,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  following  courses:  407,  411,  515,  and  520.  Additional  courses  and  topi- 
cal seminars,  as  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee,  complete  the  re- 
quirements. 

CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 

The  clinical  psychology  program,  approved  by  the  Education  and  Training  Board 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  is  designed  to  develop  clinical  psy- 
chologists for  careers  in  clinical  service,  teaching,  and  research.  All  clinical  stu- 
dents take  the  core  of  courses  and  receive  early  and  continued  practicum  train- 
ing in  both  clinical  activities  and  research.  Individual  interests  are  accommo- 
dated through  electives  and  training  assignments  and  through  specialty  pro- 
grams. The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  clinical  students:  432,  523,  530a 
and  b,  531,  535,  540,  594e,  598. 

In  addition  to  the  clinical  core  students  take  a  minimum  of  six  additional 
courses  in  their  emphasis:  (1)  general  clinical  students  are  required  to  take  an 
assessment  practicum  and  an  additional  semester  of  therapy  practicum  plus 
four  electives;  (2)  the  experimental  clinical  students  are  expected  in  their  six 
additional  courses  to  take  those  which  have  a  research  orientation,  e.g.,  532, 
533,  539,  etc.;  in  addition,  except  when  enrolled  for  thesis  or  dissertation  hours, 
the  student  is  expected  to  be  involved  in  research  each  term  after  the  first  year; 
(3)  students  in  the  child  clinical  emphasis  are  required  to  take  556  plus  five 
electives.  In  addition  it  is  expected  that  they  will  take  552  and  554  as  a  part  of 
departmental  electives. 

COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 

The  counseling  psychology  program,  approved  by  the  Education  and  Training 
Board  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  is  designed  to  teach  students  a 
wide  range  of  skills  which  will  prepare  them  to  function  as  scientist-practition- 
ers. Graduates  are  qualified  for  employment  in  a  university  setting  (either  in  an 
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academic  department  or  a  counseling  center),  in  hospitals,  community  agencies, 
and  educational  and  correctional  institutions.  The  student  is  expected  to  develop 
competence  in  counseling,  psychological  assessment,  consultation,  research,  and 
teaching.  The  required  courses  are  as  follows:  526,  536,  538,  540,  547,  548,  558, 
585,  594f,  and  598. 

Research,  Practicum,  and  Training  Assignments 

Research  or  practica  are  required  in  each  area  of  concentration.  In  addition,  each 
term  the  student  must  be  engaged  in  a  training  assignment  which  supplements 
formal  course  work  by  professional  activities  such  as  research,  teaching,  or  clini- 
cal service.  The  assignment  varies  according  to  the  needs,  professional  goals, 
and  competencies  of  the  student,  and  increases  in  responsibility  as  the  student 
progresses.  The  assignments  require  from  10  to  20  hours  of  service  per  week. 
This  is  a  degree  requirement  of  all  students  each  term  and  is  independent  of  any 
financial  support.  Therefore,  each  term  the  student  signs  up  for  one  hour  of  597. 

Master's  Degree  Requirements 

The  master's  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
graduate  credit,  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  student's  major 
area,  and  the  completion  of  an  approved  thesis.  The  master's  thesis  may  be  ei- 
ther original  research  or  the  replication  of  an  important  study.  The  master's  de- 
gree is  a  prerequisite  for  the  doctorate. 

Doctoral  Requirements 

Admission.  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  requires  a  master's  degree,  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.25  or  above  in  graduate  studies,  and  acceptance  by  the  depart- 
ment. A  student  who  receives  the  master's  degree  from  SIUC  must  apply  for- 
mally to  the  Graduate  School  for  admission  to  doctoral-level  study,  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  department  chair. 

Records  of  students  entering  the  program  with  a  master's  degree  from  another 
institution  are  evaluated  by  the  departmental  admissions  committee  which 
notes  deficiencies,  recommends  methods  for  removing  them,  and  specifies  a  time 
limit  to  do  so.  Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  the  student  can  be  clas- 
sified as  a  Ph.D.  candidate.  The  student  is  recommended  to  the  graduate  dean 
for  admission  to  Ph.D.  candidacy  only  when  the  statistics  sequence,  core  re- 
quirements, and  all  of  the  preliminary  examinations  have  been  completed. 

Accelerated  Entry  into  Ph.D.  Degree  Program.  Students  enrolled  in  the  MA.  de- 
gree program  may  be  admitted  directly  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  following 
departmental  certification  of  graduate  work  comparable  to  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  at  SIUC.  Accelerated  entry  is  acceptable  only  for  students  who  have 
completed  substantial  work  in  other  programs  in  psychology  which  grant  the 
Ph.D.  degree  but  not  a  master's  degree.  Students  seeking  accelerated  entry  may 
apply  after  enrollment  at  the  master's  level  for  one  semester.  Applications  for 
accelerated  entry  are  reviewed  and  decided  by  a  faculty  committee  appointed  by 
the  department  chair. 

Internship.  Doctoral  students  who  are  concentrating  in  clinical  or  counseling 
psychology  must  complete  an  approved  internship:  48  weeks  for  clinical  stu- 
dents, and  the  equivalent  of  nine  months  for  counseling  students.  The  timing  of 
the  internship  varies  from  program  to  program;  clinical  students  may  take  their 
internship  at  any  time  after  the  completion  of  the  MA.  degree.  In  order  to  intern 
in  the  third  year,  a  master's  thesis  prospectus  must  be  approved  by  the  end  of 
the  fall  semester  of  the  second  year.  They  will  not  be  approved  for  internship 
unless  this  stipulation  is  met.  Alternatively,  they  may  opt  to  complete  all  aca- 
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demic  requirements  before  internship.  Counseling  students  are  approved  for  in- 
ternship after  completion  of  three  years  of  academic  work,  unless  they  have 
opted  for  a  concurrent  internship.  In  the  latter  case,  the  student  carries  a  half- 
time  internship  for  two  years  concurrent  with  school  attendance.  Since  the 
internship  is  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  training,  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  not 
awarded  until  the  completion  of  all  academic  work  and  the  internship. 

Students  are  responsible,  in  consultation  with  their  advisers,  for  scheduling 
and  obtaining  internships.  It  is  expected  that  the  internships  will  be  with  an 
APA  approved  internship  agency,  unless  an  exception  has  been  approved. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  Ph.D.  candidacy  is  contingent  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  two  written  examinations  both  of  which  are  composed  primarily  of 
essay  questions  requiring  substantive  knowledge  of  empirical  and  theoretical 
topics.  Questions  are  not  limited  to  course  content. 

The  two  preliminary  examinations  cover  areas  germane  to  the  student's 
doctoral  study,  areas  differing  in  subject  matter  and  representing,  in  aggregate, 
approximately  three  years  of  graduate  study. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  pass  each  examination  on  first  taking.  In  any 
event  a  second  failure  on  a  preliminary  examination  will  result  in  a  thorough 
faculty  review  of  the  student's  entire  academic  record  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  program  and,  if  contin- 
ued, under  what  conditions. 

Minor  I  Specialization.  The  minor  or  specialization  examination  is  tailored  by 
the  examining  committee  to  the  area  of  study  approved  for  the  student.  The  ex- 
amining committee  shall  consist  of  at  least  two  faculty  members,  one  of  whom 
will  be  designated  as  chair.  After  preliminary  discussion  of  a  topic  area  with  the 
proposed  committee  chair  and  potential  committee  members,  the  student  must 
meet  with  the  major  area  director  and  present  for  final  approval  a  request  for 
the  topic  area  and  the  examining  committee  (including  additional  examiners,  if 
appropriate,  and  alternate  readers). 

The  student  must  meet  with  the  committee  at  least  ten  weeks  prior  to  the  ex- 
amination in  order  to  agree  upon  topics  to  be  covered  by  the  examination  and  to 
decide  what  additional  preparation  is  necessary  to  assure  adequately  prepared 
action.  Any  changes  in  topic  area  or  composition  of  the  committee  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  major  area  director.  Should  the  student  fail  an  examination  there 
is  the  option  of  forming  a  different  committee  to  administer  the  second  examina- 
tion subject  to  all  the  rules  stated  above. 

Major  I  Comprehensive.  Fields  of  concentration  for  the  major/comprehensive  pre- 
liminary examination  are  listed  below: 

1.  Experimental.  Any  one  field  from  the  following  may  be  selected  for  the 
comprehensive  examination:  applied  experimental  psychology,  biopsychol- 
ogy,  learning. 

2.  Clinical.  The  major  examination  includes  the  following:  psychological  as- 
sessment, psychotherapy,  psychopathology,  and  personality.  In  addition  for 
the  student,  the  examination  reflects  the  specialization  emphasis,  i.e.,  gen- 
eral, child,  or  experimental. 

3.  Counseling.  The  major  examination  includes  the  following  areas:  (a)  adult 
personal,  social,  and  career  development,  (b)  assessment,  (c)  group  and  in- 
dividual counseling  theories  and  techniques,  (d)  research  methodology  and 
measurement,  and  professional  issues. 

Major/comprehensive  examinations  are  scheduled  by  the  department  once  a 
term,  ordinarily  within  the  first  two  weeks.  Notices  are  posted  well  in  advance 
and  students  are  expected  to  notify  the  graduate  secretary  of  their  intention  to 
take  the  examination.  Examination  committees  are  appointed  by  the  chair. 
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Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  write  a  dissertation 
showing  high  attainment  in  independent,  original  scholarship  and  creative  ef- 
fort. A  total  of  24  credit  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  of  dissertation 
credit  may  be  taken  subsequent  to  passing  the  minor  preliminary  examination 
and  prior  to  passing  the  major  preliminary  examination.  A  student  may  not  hold 
a  prospectus  meeting  before  successful  completion  of  both  minor  and  major  ex- 
aminations. 

Thesis  and  Dissertation  Committee 

Because  the  thesis  or  dissertation  project  and  the  proposed  committee  composi- 
tion must  be  formally  approved  by  the  department  chair,  the  student  should  ar- 
range a  meeting  with  the  chair  well  in  advance  of  the  prospectus  meeting. 

A  master's  thesis  committee  consists  of  three  members  including  the  chair  of 
the  committee  and  a  psychology  faculty  member  who  is  typically  from  some  field 
other  than  the  student's  major  area  of  interest.  The  Ph.D.  dissertation  commit- 
tee consists  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  serves  as  chair.  One  of  the  members 
must  be  from  a  department  other  than  psychology. 

Prospectus.  Prior  to  starting  the  experimental  research  on  a  thesis  or  disserta- 
tion, a  student  must  submit  a  written  prospectus  to  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. A  carefully  written  prospectus  ordinarily  serves  as  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  thesis  or  dissertation.  The  student  also  prepares  an  abstract  (normally  no 
more  than  two  pages)  to  be  posted  in  the  psychology  department  office  one  week 
before  the  prospectus  meeting. 

The  approval  of  the  prospectus  indicates  that  the  committee  members  accept 
the  research  design.  Faculty  members  not  on  the  committee  may  attend  the 
prospectus  meeting,  or  may  forward  suggestions  and  comments  to  the  committee 
chair  prior  to  the  meeting.  Prospectus  meetings  are  not  scheduled  during  the  re- 
cess period  between  semesters. 

If  the  prospectus  is  approved  with  no  major  modifications,  one  copy  of  the 
prospectus  and  a  letter  of  approval,  noting  any  minor  modifications  are  sent  by 
the  committee  chair  to  the  department  chair  for  filing  in  the  student's  perma- 
nent records.  If  major  modifications  are  needed,  the  student  may  be  asked  to 
rewrite  the  prospectus,  circulate  the  revised  prospectus,  arrange  another  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  then  file  the  revised  prospectus  as  above.  A  prospectus  must 
be  approved  at  least  one  semester  before  graduation. 

Style.  The  student  has  the  option  of  writing  the  thesis  or  dissertation  in  the  tra- 
ditional fashion  or. in  journal  style.  In  the  latter  case,  ancillary  material  (full 
survey  of  literature,  subsidiary  analyses,  etc.)  are  placed  in  the  appendices,  al- 
though figures  and  tables  appear  in  the  text.  The  psychology  department  prefers 
that  citations,  table  headings,  etc.  follow  the  APA  style  (Publication  Manual  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  1983  revision,  Washington,  D.C.). 

General  Procedures.  Students  should  not  register  for  599  or  600  hours  until  they 
have  supervisors  and  will  actually  be  using  university  facilities,  or  faculty  time 
for  assistance  and  direction. 

Prior  to  graduation  (a  minimum  of  five  weeks  for  master's  students  and  eight 
weeks  for  doctoral  students)  the  candidate  must  submit  a  final  rough  draft  of  the 
thesis  or  dissertation  to  the  full  committee  so  that  appropriate  suggestions  can 
be  made.  At  least  one  week  usually  expires  between  the  submission  of  the  rough 
draft  and  the  oral  examination. 

Number  of  Copies.  Four  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  or  dissertation  are  re- 
quired: two  copies  are  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for  placement  in  the 
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University  library,  and  two  bound  copies — one  for  the  committee  chair,  and  one 
for  the  departmental  thesis  and  dissertation  library. 

Oral  Examination 

The  Department  of  Psychology  requires  an  oral  examination,  conducted  by  the 
student's  thesis  or  dissertation  committee,  for  each  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidate. 
The  examination  covers  the  thesis  or  dissertation  and  also  includes  questions 
designed  to  ascertain  the  student's  general  competence  in  psychology. 

Oral  examinations  are  open  to  all  interested  observers.  Notices  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  examination,  and  abstracts  of  the  thesis  or  dissertation,  are  circu- 
lated throughout  the  department  and,  in  the  case  of  Ph.D.  examinations, 
throughout  the  University.  Two  copies  of  the  abstract  should  be  given  to  the 
graduate  program  secretary. 

The  candidate  obtains  copies  of  the  oral  examination  form  and  the  thesis  or 
dissertation  evaluation  form  from  the  graduate  program  secretary,  and  delivers 
them  to  the  committee  members  on  the  day  of  the  orals.  Orals  meetings  are  not 
scheduled  during  the  recess  period  between  semesters. 

General  Information 

Waiving  of  Course  Requirements.  Students  who  wish  to  have  a  course  waived 
should  consult  with  their  advisers,  the  course  instructor,  and  the  head  of  their 
major  area.  One  of  the  following  recommendations  will  be  made:  (a)  the  course 
will  be  waived;  (b)  a  proficiency  examination  (theoretical,  practical,  or  both)  will 
be  given  prior  to  deciding  on  the  student's  request;  (c)  the  request  will  be  refused 
and  the  student  will  take  the  course.  A  student  may  appeal  the  decision  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  department  chair  requesting  that  the  case  be  reviewed. 

Grading  Policies.  Any  student  who  receives  a  grade  of  Inc.  is  responsible  for 
contacting  the  instructor  to  determine  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  (normally  not  more  than  one  year). 

For  internal  records  to  be  used  within  the  department  only,  pluses  and  mi- 
nuses are  added  to  the  standard  A,  B,  C  grades  reported  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records. 

Student  Evaluation.  All  students  are  evaluated  by  the  faculty  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  spring  semester.  In  addition,  new  students  are  evaluated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester  (first  year),  and  students  on  probation  at 
times  specified  in  their  probation.  The  evaluation  is  based  on  the  following  crite- 
ria: (1)  academic  performance  on  a  ten  point  rating  scale  (A  +  =  10);  (2)  ratings 
on  the  training  assignment;  and  (3)  progress  toward  the  degree.  The  student's 
evaluation  may  also  be  based  upon  evidence  relating  to  professional  attitudes  or 
ethical  behavior. 

Each  student's  adviser  informs  the  student  of  the  evaluation  and  of  any  fac- 
ulty recommendations  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting.  In  addition,  the  de- 
partment chair  writes  a  formal  letter  notifying  the  student  of  the  evaluation  and 
recommendations. 


Public  Affairs 

(See  Political  Science  for  program  description.) 
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Radio-Television 

(See  Telecommunications  for  program  description.) 


Recreation 


The  Department  of  Recreation  offers  a  broad  interdisciplinary  program  of  stud- 
ies preparing  students  for  administrative  careers  in  recreation  management. 
The  program  leads  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  with  a  major  in 
recreation. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  Degree 

Graduate  work  in  recreation  stresses  administration  and  research  and  is  open 
only  to  highly  qualified  students.  All  students  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  in  good  standing. 

The  graduate  students  in  recreation  may  select  from  three  program  concentra- 
tions, each  fully  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Accreditation,  NRPA,  and  AAH- 
PERD.  The  first  concentration,  administration  of  recreation  and  park  systems, 
focuses  on  skills  necessary  in  the  management  of  local,  state,  and  national 
recreation  programs  both  in  the  public  and  commercial  sector.  The  second  con- 
centration, recreation  resources  administration,  focuses  on  skills  necessary  to 
manage  and  administer  programs,  facilities,  and  lands  in  the  local,  state,  and 
the  national  park  systems  and  in  a  variety  of  additional  outdoor  and  tourism  set- 
tings. The  third  concentration,  therapeutic  recreation,  focuses  on  skills  neces- 
sary in  the  management  of  public  and  private  organizations  which  provide  a  di- 
verse array  of  therapeutic  recreation  services. 

All  concentrations  require  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  course  work  in- 
cluding 3  hours  of  thesis,  3  hours  of  research  methods,  and  4  hours  of  inferential 
statistics.  A  student  must  maintain  an  overall  3.0  (4  point  scale)  grade  point  av- 
erage in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  recommendation  to  graduate.  Upon  completion 
of  the  required  research  course  a  student  should  select  a  chairperson  for  the 
thesis  supervisory  committee  as  soon  as  is  practicable.  A  minimum  of  two  addi- 
tional graduate  faculty  members,  one  holding  rank  outside  the  Department  of 
Recreation,  are  needed  to  form  the  full  committee.  More  than  three  graduate 
faculty  members  will  be  appointed  if  necessary.  After  approval  of  a  thesis  topic 
the  student  will  conduct  a  research  effort  under  the  committee's  guidance.  Upon 
completion  of  the  research  a  final  oral  examination  covering  the  thesis  is  re- 
quired. 

Graduate  students  should  select  one  of  three  areas  of  concentration.  The  deci- 
sion regarding  the  concentration  need  not  be  made  prior  to  enrollment  at  the 
University  although  the  student  should  most  probably  make  a  selection  some- 
time prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  study. 

Major  in  Recreation 

The  areas  of  concentration  and  the  requirements  of  each  are  listed  below. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  RECREATION  AND  PARK  SYSTEMS  CONCENTRATION 
Theory  Core 

REC  500-3  Principles  of  Recreation 

REC  501-3  Personnel  in  Leisure  Services 

REC  502-3  Revenue  Production  for  Leisure  Services  Organizations 

REC  503-3  Managing  and  Marketing  Leisure  Services 

REC  508-3  Trends  and  Global  Issues  in  Leisure  Services 
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Research  Methodology  Core 

REC  550-3  Research  in  Recreation 
Research  Core 

GUID  506-4  Inferential  Statistics 

REC  599-3  Thesis 
Total  core  hours:  25 
Elective  hours:  11 
Total  hours  required:  36 

RECREATION  RESOURCE  ADMINISTRATION  CONCENTRATION 
Theory  Core 

REC  500-3  Principles  of  Recreation 

REC  501-3  Personnal  in  Leisure  Services 

REC  502-3  Revenue  Production  for  Leisure  Service  Organizations 

REC  503-3  Managing  and  Marketing  Leisure  Services  or 

REC  508-3  Trends  and  Global  Issues  in  Leisure  Services 

REC  445-3  Outdoor  Recreation  Management 

REC  565-3  Seminar  in  Environmental  and  Outdoor  Education  or 

REC  475F-3  Recreation  Workshop:  Tourism 
Research  Methodology  Core 

REC  550-3  Research  in  Recreation 
Research  Core 

GUID  506-4  Inferential  Statistics 

REC  599-3  Thesis 
Total  core  hours:  28 
Elective  hours:  8 
Total  hours  required:  36 

THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION  CONCENTRATION 
Theory  Core 

REC  500-3  Principles  of  Recreation 

REC  501-3  Personnel  in  Leisure  Services 

REC  503-3  Managing  and  Marketing  Leisure  Services 

REC  508-3  Trends  and  Global  Issues  in  Leisure  Services 

REC  524-3  Professional  Skills  in  Therapeutic  Recreation 

REC  526-3  Professional  Issues  in  Therapeutic  Recreation 
Research  Methodology  Core 

REC  550-3  Research  in  Recreation 
Research  Core 

GUID  506-4  Inferential  Statistics 

REC  599-3  Thesis 
Other  (May  be  required  if  student  has  not  had  equivalent  courses  or  professional 
experience  prior  to  entry  into  the  graduate  program.  Undergraduate  deficiency 
courses  may  be  required  dependent  upon  assessment  of  departmental  graduate 
admissions  committee.) 

REC  460-3  Therapeutic  Recreation 

REC  461-3  Program  Design  and  Evaluation 

REC  462-3  Facilitation  and  Leisure  Counseling  Techniques 

REC  596-3  Internship 
Total  core  hours:  28 
Elective  hours:  8 
Total  hours  required  36 
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Rehabilitation  Institute 

In  response  to  pressing  human  and  social  needs,  the  applied  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion has  solidly  entrenched  itself  as  a  professional  discipline.  Multidisciplinary 
courses  of  study  have  been  drawn  together  from  the  behavioral,  social,  and  medi- 
cal sciences  appropriate  to  the  development  of  competent  practitioners,  supervi- 
sors, and  programmers  in  rehabilitation  and  welfare  agencies.  The  overall  pro- 
gram is  left  purposely  broad  and  flexible  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  training  inno- 
vations and  emerging  career  patterns. 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
Rehabilitation  degree  and  to  a  Master  of  Arts  or  a  Master  of  Science  degree  with 
majors  in  behavior  analysis  and  therapy,  rehabilitation  administration  and  ser- 
vices, and  rehabilitation  counseling. 

The  Master's  Degree  Program 

The  master's  degree  programs  in  rehabilitation  administration  and  services,  be- 
havior analysis  and  therapy,  and  rehabilitation  counseling  are  45  semester  hour 
programs.  The  distinction  between  the  M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees  is  one  of  demon- 
strable research  performance.  Candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  preparation  for  entry  into  the  helping  profession,  and  ordinarily  they 
complete  a  project  or  research  paper  in  their  area  of  concentration.  The  M.A.  de- 
gree requires  a  thesis  of  an  experimental  nature,  in  which  candidates  demon- 
strate their  skills  in  formulating  researchable  questions,  in  identifying  and  ma- 
nipulating experimental  variables  and  in  the  analysis  and  the  judicious  report- 
ing of  the  data. 

BEHAVIOR  ANALYSIS  AND  THERAPY 

The  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  program  is  a  45  semester  hour  program  lead- 
ing to  either  an  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree.  Formal  training  is  offered  in  behavior  anal- 
ysis and  behavior  therapy  with  focus  on  populations  and  settings  such  as  mental 
retardation,  emotional  disorders,  child  behavior,  sexual  problems,  behavioral 
medicine,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  biofeedback,  and  consumer  and  management- 
related  issues. 

Degree  Requirements 

In  fulfilling  the  45  semester  hour  requirement,  the  student  must  complete  the 
required  courses  and  at  least  18  semester  hours  of  didactic  course  work  in 
behavior  analysis  and  therapy  as  described  below. 

The  internship  is  usually  completed  following  the  first  spring  or  during  the 
second  fall.  Some  students  seek  external  internships  (out  of  Southern  Illinois 
area).  To  qualify  for  one  of  these  internships,  students  must  complete  all  other 
program  requirements  including  the  thesis  before  leaving  for  an  external  intern- 
ship. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Asterisks  indicate  didactic  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  courses. 

*503-3  Basic  Behavior  Analysis,  taken  first  fall 

*509a-3  Scientific  Methods  in  Behavior  Analysis,  taken  first  fall 

509b-3  Scientific  Methods  in  Behavior  Analysis,  taken  first  spring 

*535-3  Behavioral  Observation  Methods,  taken  first  fall 

512-3  Legal  and  Ethical  Issues  in  Behavior  Analysis 

589-1  Professional  Seminar  in  Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy,  taken  first  fall 

and  spring 
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594b-3  Practicum  in  Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy 
595-8  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation 
599  or  593-3  to  6  Thesis  or  Research  Paper 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Asterisks  indicate  didactic  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  courses. 

508-3  Complex  Behavior  Analysis 

*554-3  Behavior  Therapy 

*543-3  Child  Behavior 

*568-3  Sexual  Behavior  and  Rehabilitation 

*545-3  Behavior  Modification  in  Mental  Retardation 

*515-3  Behavioral  Applications  to  Medical  Problems 

*574-3  Staff  Training  and  Development 

*557-2  to  6  Self  Regulation  of  Behavior 

563-3  Behavioral  Analysis:  Community  Applications 

*564-3  School  Related  Behavior 

594b-3  Practicum  in  Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy 

THESIS  OR  RESEARCH  PAPER 

M.A.  Degree.  This  degree  requires  that  one  receive  an  S  grade  for  3-6  hours  of 
REHB  599.  The  thesis  will  be  reviewed  both  prior  to  its  initiation  (as  a  prospec- 
tus) by  a  two  member  committee,  and  following  its  completion  (in  an  oral 
defense)  by  a  three  member  committee  made  up  of  a  chair  and  at  least  one 
additional  member.  One  other  graduate  faculty  member,  who  may  be  from 
within  the  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  faculty,  drawn  from  outside  the  faculty 
of  the  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  program,  will  serve  as  reader  and  attend 
the  final  review  meeting. 

M.S.  Degree.  This  degree  requires  that  one  receive  a  passing  letter  grade  for  1-6 
hours  of  REHB  593.  The  research  paper  will  be  accomplished  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  program. 

REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SERVICES 

Students  receive  their  degrees  in  rehabilitation  administration  and  services,  but 
may  elect  to  pursue  concentrations  in  administration,  services,  or  a  double  con- 
centration. Students  with  less  than  three  years  of  rehabilitation  or  related  work 
experience  are  generally  encouraged  to  pursue  a  services  concentration  or 
double  concentration.  All  students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  45  semester 
hours  of  graduate  course  work,  which  includes  a  full-time  internship  and  a 
research  project  or  thesis.  During  the  first  semester  of  full-time  study  or  a 
comparable  period  for  part-time  students,  the  student  must  have  a  plan  of  study 
approved  by  an  adviser  and  the  degree  program  coordinator.  This  plan  of  study 
normally  includes  rehabilitation  core,  professional  core,  and  elective  course 
work,  although  specific  plans  may  differ  for  students  with  varying  backgrounds 
and  career  goals.  The  requirements  are  as  follows: 
Rehabilitation  Core  (21  hours) 
REHB  400-3  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation 
REHB  513-4  Medical  and  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Disability 
REHB  594A-3  to  6  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation 
REHB  595-8  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation 
REHB  593-3  Research  in  Rehabilitation 
or 
REHB  599-3  Thesis 
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Professional  Concentrations 

The  student  must  complete  a  series  of  courses  approved  by  the  student's  faculty 
adviser  and  degree  program  coordinator.  This  series  of  courses  will  normally 
consist  of  a  15-hour  professional  core  and  9  hours  of  electives.  Electives  are  cho- 
sen on  the  basis  of  their  relevance  to  the  declared  professional  concentration. 
Students  taking  double  concentrations  will  normally  take  two  15-hour  profes- 
sional cores  and  no  electives.  Persons  graduating  with  concentrations  in  voca- 
tional evaluation  or  adjustment  services  are  immediately  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
CCWAVES  examination. 

REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  CORE 

570-3  Rehabilitation  Administration 

573-3  Programming,  Budgeting,  and  Community  Resources 

576-3  Development  and  Supervision  of  Rehabilitation  Employees 

578-3  Program  Evaluation  in  Rehabilitation 

582-3  Seminar  in  Rehabilitation  Services 

VOCATIONAL  EVALUATION  CORE 

431-3  Assessment  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation 

436-3  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  Services 

531-3  Individual  Assessment  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation 

533-3  Vocational  Appraisal 

583-3  Seminar  in  Work  Evaluation 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICES  CORE 

406-3  Introduction  to  Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy 
436-3  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  Services 
452-3  Behavior  Change  Applications 
523-3  Job  Restructuring  for  the  Handicapped 
525-3  Developing  Job  Readiness 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT  CORE 

421-3  Vocational  Development  and  Placement 
525-3  Developing  Job  Readiness 
586-3  Seminar  in  Job  Development 
BA  450-3  Marketing  Concepts 
BA  543-3  Personnel  Management 

Practicum  and  Internship  Requirements 

Although  students  are  usually  required  to  complete  at  least  3  to  6  semester 
credit  hours  of  practicum  as  well  as  a  full-time  internship,  prior  and  concurrent 
work  experience  may  be  substituted  for  these  requirements  if  recommended  by 
the  student's  adviser  and  approved  by  the  rehabilitation  administration  and  ser- 
vices faculty.  The  options  available  to  the  student  wishing  to  substitute  work  ex- 
perience for  either  practicum  or  internship  requirements  are  as  follows. 

Option  One.  The  student  may  request  a  waiver  of  the  internship  requirement 
and,  if  approved,  substitute  3  semester  credit  hours  of  practicum  and  additional 
course  work  to  bring  the  student's  program  up  to  the  required  45  hour  mini- 
mum. 

Option  Two.  Students  with  extensive  previous  work  experience  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation may  request  waivers  of  both  the  practicum  and  internship  require- 
ments. If  the  waiver  is  approved,  they  will  enroll  in  6  semester  hours  of  REHB 
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494,  Work  Experiences  in  Rehabilitation,  and  additional  graduate  course  work 
up  to  the  required  45  hour  minimum. 

Waiver  requests  related  to  options  one  and  two  above  must  be  submitted  by 
the  student  through  the  faculty  adviser  to  the  coordinator  of  the  rehabilitation 
administration  and  services  program  and  must  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  re- 
habilitation administration  and  services  faculty.  Waiver  requests  must  include 
written  documentation  of  the  reasons  for  the  request  and  provide  sufficient  sup- 
porting evidence.  Suggested  guidelines  for  the  appropriateness  of  each  of  the  op- 
tions are:  1)  option  one  for  the  student  with  three  or  more  years  of  satisfactory 
rehabilitation  related  work  experience  and  2)  option  two  for  the  student  with 
three  or  more  years  of  satisfactory  work  experience  directly  related  to  the 
student's  chosen  professional  course  sequence.  The  student  with  minimal  or  no 
rehabilitation  related  work  experience  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  required 
3  to  6  semester  hours  of  practicum  and  a  full-time  internship. 

Research  Paper/Project  or  Thesis  and  Comprehensive  Examination 

The  student  seeking  the  M.S.  degree  is  required  to  complete  a  scholarly  research 
paper  or  project  in  a  rehabilitation  related  area  and  an  oral  or  written  compre- 
hensive examination.  The  student  seeking  the  M.A.  degree  is  required  to  com- 
plete a  graduate  thesis  in  a  rehabilitation  related  area  and  defend  it  before  a 
thesis  committee,  an  oral  or  written  comprehensive  examination,  and  in  addi- 
tion, an  approved  course  in  research  statistics  or  research  design. 

REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 

The  focus  of  the  major  in  rehabilitation  counseling  is  the  training  of  competent 
professionals  for  the  broad  field  of  rehabilitation.  The  trained  professional  coun- 
selor must  demonstrate  competencies  in  establishing  counseling  relationships, 
case  evaluation,  assessment  procedures,  vocational  placement,  as  well  as  have 
an  awareness  of  professional  and  community  resources  that  can  be  utilized  in 
the  rehabilitation  process.  Therefore,  this  master's  level  training  program  has 
three  goals: 

a.  Preparation  of  professionals  who  can  provide  effective  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling service  to  facilitate  the  person  with  a  disability  in  their  growth  in 
personal,  social,  and  vocational  areas. 

b.  Training  individuals  to  maximize  their  professional  skills  through  an  inte- 
gration of  the  theoretical  and  applied  basics  of  rehabilitation. 

c.  Preparation  of  professionals  who  can  provide  leadership  in  the  application 
and  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services. 

This  professional  preparation  program  is  based  on  nationally  defined  needs  for 
rehabilitation  counselor  training  and  has  been  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Re- 
habilitation Education.  Upon  completion  of  the  program  graduates  are  eligible  to 
apply  (via  examination)  for  certification  as  rehabilitation  counselors  (C.R.C.). 

The  overall  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  students  with  the  opportu- 
nity for  professional  development  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
meet  effectively  the  many  challenges  in  rehabilitation. 

General  Requirements 

To  meet  these  goals,  the  rehabilitation  counseling  program  requires  a  minimum 
of  45  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  leading  either  to  a  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree. 
The  M.A.  degree  requires  a  formal  thesis  and  oral  examination,  while  the  M.S. 
specifies  a  research  paper,  and  the  oral  examination  is  optional.  Both  M.A.  and 
M.S.  degrees  require  the  satisfactory  passing  of  a  comprehensive  examination. 
Further,  all  students  after  completing  the  majority  of  their  didactic  and  experi- 
ential course  work  are  required  to  satisfactorily  complete  a  three  month  full- 
time  supervised  counseling  internship  in  an  approved  rehabilitation  setting. 
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Core  Course  Requirements 

While  there  is  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  so  that  special  interest  can 

be  pursued  by  students  through  field  training  assignments,  seminars,  and  the 

internship  assignment,  the  following  core  requirements  must  be  met: 

REHB  400  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation 

REHB  421  Vocational  Development  and  Placement 

REHB  431  Assessment  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation 

REHB  451  General  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

REHB  501  Rehabilitation  Foundations 

REHB  513  Medical  and  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability 

REHB  594c  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation 

REHB  595  Internship  in  Rehabilitation 

Students  often  specialize  in  working  with  particular  disability  groups,  e.g., 
mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  physically  disabled,  public  offender, 
the  elderly. 

Alcohol  Specialist  concentration 

The  program  in  rehabilitation  counseling  includes  the  concentration  of  alcohol 
specialist.  The  objective  is  to  prepare  rehabilitation  counselors  who  will  have  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  serve  the  alcoholic  populations  and  their  families 
and  other  affected  persons. 

The  student  in  this  concentration  will  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  M.A. 
or  M.S.  degree  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 

DOCTOR  OF  REHABILITATION 

The  doctoral  program  in  rehabilitation  prepares  students  to  function  effectively 
as  rehabilitation  educators,  researchers,  or  administrators.  It  does  this  by  foster- 
ing the  student's  development  and  acquisition  of  relevant  conceptual  and  experi- 
ential skills  in  evaluation  and  research  methodologies,  in  rehabilitation  service, 
or  in  the  management  of  service  units. 

Admission  and  Retention  Standards 

All  applicable  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Graduate  School  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  doctoral  students  will  be  followed.  Requirements  for  admission  to 
the  doctoral  program  in  rehabilitation  exceed  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
admissions  committee  of  the  doctoral  program  will  review  all  candidates  care- 
fully for  their  special  strengths.  The  following  will  be  considered  for  all  candi- 
dates. 

1.  High  academic  achievement  (normally  indicated  by  a  grade  point  average 
of  3.5  on  a  4-point  scale)  in  a  master's  program  in  rehabilitation  or  a  closely 
related  field  at  an  accredited  university. 

2.  Knowledge  of,  and  interest  in  conducting,  rehabilitation  research. 

3.  Two  years  of  successful  performance  equivalent  to  fulltime  paid  employ- 
ment (post-baccalaureate)  in  a  rehabilitation  or  related  professional  posi- 
tion. This  may  include  an  approved  internship  experience  at  the  master's 
level. 

4.  At  least  three  letters  of  recommendation  by  professional  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  applicant's  performance  in  academic,  research,  or  service 
work  settings. 

5.  A  personal  or  telephone  interview  with  the  Rh.D.  program  admissions  com- 
mittee. 

6.  GRE  scores  dating  back  no  farther  than  five  years. 

Applicants  will  be  considered  for  acceptance  into  the  doctoral  program  at  the 
beginning  of  either  the  fall  or  spring  semester.  For  a  student  to  be  retained  in 
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the  program,  a  3.5  overall  grade  point  average  (GPA)  must  be  maintained. 
Courses  in  which  a  grade  below  B  is  obtained  will  not  be  counted  toward  satisfy- 
ing the  hour  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Doctoral  Committee 

The  student  shall  select  a  chair  who  will  serve  as  the  major  adviser.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  chair  the  student  shall  select  a  doctoral  committee  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  coordinator  of  doctoral  studies  and  the  Graduate  School.  At  least 
one  member  shall  be  external  to  the  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

Working  together  with  the  chair,  the  student  shall  develop  a  plan  of  study, 
designating  the  courses  to  be  completed.  This  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent's doctoral  committee  and  by  the  coordinator  of  doctoral  studies  and  then 
shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  Further,  the  doctoral  committee  shall  serve  as 
the  student's  dissertation  committee. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Admission  to  candidacy  is  granted  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  responsible  for  the  student's  program  after  the 
student  has  fulfilled  the  Graduate  School  residency  requirement  for  the  doctoral 
degree  and  passed  the  preliminary  examinations. 

The  written  preliminary  examinations  are  designed  to  assess  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  student's  knowledge.  They  are  prepared,  administered,  and  evalu- 
ated by  Rehabilitation  Institute  faculty  committees  appointed  by  the  coordinator 
of  doctoral  studies.  The  preliminary  examinations  will  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  year  of  doctoral  study. 

Dissertation 

After  admission  to  candidacy,  the  student  will  prepare  a  dissertation  based  on 
original  research  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  dissertation  chair 
and  committee.  The  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  will  govern  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dissertation  committee  and  the  preparation  and  defense  of  the  disser- 
tation. While  the  dissertation  is  in  preparation,  the  student  will  register  for  no 
fewer  than  24  semester  hours  in  REHB  600,  Dissertation.  The  dissertation 
should  conform  to  the  current  edition  of  the  Publication  Manual  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  the  standards  required  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  Doctor  of  Rehabilitation  program  emphasizes  mastery  of  skills  in  research 
methodology,  knowledge  of  human  behaviors,  and  competencies  in  the  areas  of 
rehabilitation  philosophy,  policies,  and  practices.  The  course  of  study  requires  a 
minimum  of  96  post-baccalaureate  semester  hours,  24  of  which  are  dissertation 
hours  and  34  of  which  fulfill  the  core  area  requirements  below. 

Core  Areas  with  Required  Minimum  Hours 

Asterisked  courses  are  required  unless  waived  by  the  Rh.D.  program  require- 
ments committee. 

RESEARCH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  (MINIMUM  17  HOURS) 

EPSY  *506-4  Inferential  Statistics 

EPSY  *507-4  Multiple  Regression 

REHB  *509a-3  Single  Subject  Experimental  Designs 

REHB  *509b-3  Group  Experimental  Designs 

REHB  *588-3  Seminar  in  Research  in  Rehabilitation 

REHB  504-3  Foundations  of  Rehabilitation  Research 
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SEMINAR  ON  PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES  AND  METHODS  IN  REHABILITATION  (MINIMUM  12 

HOURS) 

REHB  573-3  Programming,  Budgeting,  and  Community  Resources 

REHB  574-3  Staff  Training  and  Development 

REHB  578-3  Program  Evaluation  in  Rehabilitation 

REHB  *581-3  Legal  and  Ethical  Issues 

REHB  587-3  Seminar  in  Correlates  of  Disability 

REHB  *589-3  Professional  Seminar  in  Rehabilitation 

The  student's  preparation  at  the  master's  level  will  be  evaluated  and  up  to  30 
hours  of  didactic  course  work  may  be  accepted  toward  the  completion  of  the  96 
hour  minimum  requirement  for  the  doctorate.  Master's  level  didactic  courses  in 
rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation  services,  rehabilitation  administration, 
and  applied  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  will  usually  be  acceptable.  Course 
work  in  related  areas  such  as  counseling,  psychology,  and  social  work  may  qual- 

ify. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  develop  high  quality  professionals.  Thus,  the  stu- 
dent must  demonstrate  competence  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  services  offered 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Institute.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  student's  mas- 
ter's degree  program,  previous  work  experience,  the  doctoral  core  requirements, 
supervised  professional  experiences,  and  electives.  Rh.D.  degree  graduates 
should  be  well  prepared  for  leadership  roles  in  the  areas  of  rehabilitation  admin- 
istration, service,  education,  or  research. 


Social  Work 


The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  degree.  The  M.S.W.  Program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education. 

Master  of  Social  Work 

The  Master  of  Social  Work  degree  program  offers  preparation  for  professional  so- 
cial work  practice.  The  organizing  principle  of  the  M.S.W.  program  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  individual  life  through  the  enhancement  of  social 
and  economic  justice  and  opportunity.  Upon  completion,  of  the  M.S.W.  program, 
the  student  will  acquire  knowledge,  values,  and  skills  consonant  with  the  social 
work  profession  and  be  capable  ultimately  of  engaging  in  autonomous  social 
work  practice.  Graduates  with  such  preparation  will  be  able  to  effectively  deliver 
the  social  services  needed  to  meet  human  needs  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Students  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  take  the  foundation  curriculum 
which  consists  of  30  credit  hours  and  includes  the  following  courses: 
Fall  (15  credit  hours) 

SW  500-3  Human  Behavior  &  the  Social  Environment  I 

SW  505-3  Foundations  of  Social  Work  &  Services 

SW  510-3  Social  Work  Practice  I 

SW  511-3  Social  Work  Research 

SW  542-4  Social  Work  Practicum  I 
Spring  (15  credit  hours) 

SW  501-3  Human  Behavior  &  the  Social  Environment  II 

SW  504-2  Ethnic  Diversity  &  Social  Work  Practice 

SW  506-3  Social  Welfare  Policy  Analysis  &  Design 

SW  520-3  Social  Work  Practice  I 

SW  542-4  Social  Work  Practicum  II 

The  second  year  curriculum  is  organized  around  the  following  emphasis  areas: 
health/mental  health  and  child  welfare.  The  school  also  offers  course  work  in 
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preparation  for  School  Social  Work  Type  73  Certification  by  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education.  Applicants  must  indicate  their  preference  for  an  emphasis 
area.  Although  we  attempt  to  accommodate  the  applicant's  first  preference  for  a 
second  year  emphasis  area,  we  do  not  guarantee  that  individuals  will  receive 
their  first  choice  in  emphasis  area  or  in  field  practicum  assignment. 

In  each  year  of  study,  in  addition  to  classroom  work,  students  are  required  to 
take  field  practicum.  Applied  learning  through  field  practice  is  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  social  work  education.  Field  instruction  provides  the  student  with  the 
opportunity  for  applying  social  work  theory  and  conceptual  learning  to  realistic 
and  practical  situations.  Students  may  not  substitute  current  or  past,  paid  or 
volunteer,  social  work  experience  for  field  practicum  requirements  of  the  M.S.W. 
program.  While  the  school  takes  into  account  the  student's  career  goals  in  the 
selection  of  the  field  practicum  assignment,  we  do  not  guarantee  that  students 
will  receive  their  first  preference  of  field  assignment. 

Admission  Requirements 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  regular  two  year  M.S.W.  program 
applicants  must: 

1.  Meet  all  admission  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Have  a  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  in  the  last  two  years  of 
undergraduate  course  work. 

3.  Show  evidence  of  a  broad  liberal  arts  base  with  substantial  preparation  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  science  and  humanities. 

4.  Demonstrated  content  in  human  biology  and  introductory  statistics. 

5.  Receive  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE). 
Documented  potential  for  the  profession  of  Social  Work  is  considered  a  part  of 

the  admission  criteria,  which  may  also  include  an  interview  prior  to  acceptance. 
Entry  is  in  the  fall  semester  for  the  regular  two  year  program. 

To  apply,  you  must  complete  and  submit  a  Graduate  School  application  and  an 
M.S.W.  program  application.  Application  material  may  be  obtained  from:  M.S.W. 
Admission's  Office,  School  of  Social  Work,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  advanced  standing  must  meet  all  cri- 
teria noted  above,  with  the  addition  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  social  work  from  an 
accredited  program.  Applicants  seeking  admission  with  advanced  standing  must 
demonstrate  content  in  human  biology,  introductory  statistics  and  have  GRE 
scores  on  file.  To  be  considered  for  admission  applicants  are  required  to  register 
as  unclassified  students  with  the  Graduate  School,  and  receive  a  grade  of  jB  or 
better  in  each  of  the  following  courses:  SW  502,  512,  and  522.  Such  applicants 
then  are  eligible  for  recommendation  to  the  M.S.W.  program  with  advanced 
standing  in  the  fall  semester. 

Applicants  admitted  for  either  the  basic  two-year  program  or  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses  as  a  condition  of  admission. 

A  reduced-load  program  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  students  with  or 
without  a  B.S.  degree  in  social  work,  who  are  either  fully  employed  or  prefer  to 
take  fewer  than  three  courses  per  semester.  This  program  requires  a  minimum 
of  two  consecutive  semesters  of  full-time  residency  as  defined  by  the  University 
(e.g.,  fall-spring,  spring-summer,  or  summer- fall).  Requests  to  change  from  full- 
time  to  full-time  reduced-load  status  requires  prior  approval  of  the  director. 

Each  application  will  be  individually  reviewed;  however,  meeting  all  stated 
criteria  will  not  automatically  guarantee  admission  to  the  school. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  February  15  for  the  advanced  standing  pro- 
gram and  March  15  for  the  regular  two  year  program. 

Applicants  must  apply  to  both  the  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Social 
Work.  Students  accepted  into  the  M.S.W.  program  are  admitted  in  the  fall  and 
must  register  for  the  semester  they  are  admitted. 
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Degree  Requirements 

Students  admitted  to  the  regular  two-year  program  are  required  to  complete  the 
first  year  foundation  curriculum  and  the  second  year  advanced  curriculum.  They 
are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of  graduate  course 
work  taken  in  the  approved  sequence. 

Students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  social  work  from  an  accredited  program 
may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing.  These  students  are  required  to  com- 
plete 9  semester  hours  of  transition  courses  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  each 
course,  and  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  the  second  year  graduate  course 
curriculum,  including  all  required  courses,  taken  in  the  approved  sequence. 

Within  limits  imposed  by  the  policies  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University, 
transfer  credits  will  be  permitted  for  up  to  30  semester  hours  for  applicants  who 
wish  to  transfer  from  another  graduate  program  in  social  work. 

Candidates  must  maintain  a  3.0  on  a  4.0  scale. 

Student  Advisement 

Upon  admission  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree  program,  the  student  will 
be  assigned  a  faculty  adviser.  The  adviser  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  the 
student's  progress  and  is  available  for  career  counseling  as  well  as  assisting  in 
other  matters  which  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  student's  work. 

Financial  Aid 

The  program  offers  limited  financial  assistance  through  graduate  assistantships. 
Other  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  etc.,  may  be  applied  for  through  the  Graduate 
School,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 


Sociology 


The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  The  M.A.  degree  program  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  general  knowledge  of  sociology  through  courses  and  seminars  which  il- 
lustrate a  variety  of  approaches  characterizing  the  discipline.  The  Ph.D.  degree 
program  is  centered  around  advanced  offerings  in  the  areas  of  theory-methodol- 
ogy, deviance,  family,  social  stratification,  and  social  change.  The  faculty  of  the 
department  is  research-oriented  and  supports  such  an  orientation  on  the  part  of 
its  students.  The  department  maintains  a  small  library  and  computer  facility. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Study  in  Sociology 

The  department  requires  an  undergraduate  GPA  of  3.0  for  admission  to  the  M.A. 
degree  program  and  a  graduate  GPA  of  3.5  for  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  degree 
program.  Reference  letters  and  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
academic  grades  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  review  by  the  gradu- 
ate admissions  committee.  Scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are 
welcome.  International  students  must  achieve  550  or  better  on  TOEFL  scores. 
Persons  seeking  more  information  should  write:  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Department  of  Sociology,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbon- 
dale, IL  62901. 

Graduate  Assistantships  and  Fellowships 

Assistantships  for  qualified  students  are  available  through  the  department  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Upon  nomination  by  the  University's  academic  departments, 
the  Graduate  School  awards  various  fellowships  in  University-wide  competition. 
Students  funded  through  the  department  are  required  to  enroll  in  three  courses 
each  semester,  taking  no  more  than  one  audit  and  one  individual  readings 
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course  each  academic  year.  Funding  is  limited  to  four  semesters  for  M.A.  degree 
students  and  eight  semesters  for  Ph.D.  degree  students. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  sociology  requires  a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours 
of  course  work  and  a  research  paper.  The  specific  course  requirements  are  SOC 
501,  Classical  Sociological  Theory;  SOC  512,  Sociological  Research;  SOC  526a, 
Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology;  three  research  seminars  in  sociology;  one 
additional  400  or  500  level  course  in  sociology;  one  additional  400  or  500  level 
course  in  sociology;  and  four  credit  hours  in  SOC  591,  Individual  Research  (for 
completion  of  the  master's  degree  research  paper).  The  director  of  graduate 
studies  serves  as  academic  adviser  for  all  M.A.  degree  students. 

Master's  Research  Paper.  The  research  paper  is  developed  from  a  seminar  paper 
produced  in  a  500-level  sociology  course.  Students  wishing  to  do  a  master's  re- 
search paper  on  a  topic  not  covered  under  the  seminar  offerings  can  petition  the 
department's  graduate  studies  committee  for  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  fac- 
ulty member  in  charge  of  the  seminar  will  also  serve  as  the  adviser  for  the  mas- 
ter's research  paper.  Students  will  enroll  with  this  faculty  member  for  4  credit 
hours  in  SOC  591,  Individual  Research,  for  the  completion  of  the  research  paper. 
This  course  can  be  taken  concurrently  with  or  subsequently  to  the  research 
seminar.  The  research  paper  will  then  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  another 
faculty  member  appointed  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  in  concurrence 
with  the  faculty  adviser  for  the  paper.  The  master's  research  paper  normally  is 
20  to  40  pages  in  length  and  uses  the  standard  ASA  reference  style.  In  addition 
to  the  copy  required  by  the  Graduate  School,  one  suitably  bound  copy  must  be 
deposited  in  the  department  library. 

Early  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  Degree  Program.  Upon  completion  of  two 
semesters  of  full-time  study,  a  student  may  petition  to  waive  the  M.A.  degree 
and  be  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  in  sociology,  if  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met:  1)  minimum  GPA  of  3.7  during  the  first  year  of  study; 
and  2)  departmental  approval  of  a  research  paper  completed  during  the  first 
year  of  study.  The  procedure  and  standards  for  approval  of  the  paper  are  the 
same  as  with  the  regular  master's  research  paper. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

Advisement.  The  responsibility  for  initial  advisement  rests  with  the  director  of 
graduate  studies.  As  soon  as  a  tentative  general  plan  of  study  has  been  worked 
out,  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  in  consultation  with  the  student,  will  re- 
quest an  appropriate  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  department  to  serve 
as  the  student's  individual  academic  adviser. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  develop,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  a 
plan  of  study  designating  the  primary  and  secondary  areas  of  examination.  At 
this  point,  the  student  expresses  a  preference  for  a  program  committee  of  three 
or  four  members  representing  the  chosen  areas  of  examination.  After 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  faculty  the  director  of  graduate  studies 
appoints  the  student's  program  committee  and  enters  the  membership  of  the 
committee  in  the  student's  records,  along  with  the  declared  primary  and 
secondary  areas  of  examination. 

Research  Tool  Requirement.  Doctoral  students  must  complete  the  following 
courses:  SOC  501,  502,  512,  and  526a,b,  or  furnish  proof  of  equivalent  work  at 
the  M.A.  degree  level.  The  director  of  graduate  studies  will  determine  questions 
of  equivalencies.  In  addition  to  these  courses  students  must  develop  research 
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skills  that  are  appropriate  and  necessary  for  their  dissertation  research.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student's  program  adviser  to  supervise  the  student's  devel- 
opment of  these  research  skills. 

Areas  for  Comprehensive  Examination.  All  students  must  declare  two  primary 
areas  for  the  comprehensive  examination  (one  of  which  must  be  sociological  the- 
ory-methodology) and  two  secondary  areas  of  examination.  At  present  the 
department  regularly  offers  lecture  courses  and  seminars  in  the  following 
primary  areas  of  examination:  theory-methodology,  deviance,  sociology  of  the 
family,  social  stratification,  and  social  change.  For  their  secondary  areas  of 
examinations,  students  may  select  from  those  areas  just  listed,  or  from  the 
following:  gender,  demography,  education,  formal  organizations,  political 
sociology,  medical  sociology,  social  psychology,  and  quantitative  methods. 

Other  areas  of  examination  may  be  offered  in  particular  cases  as  student 
needs  arise  and  faculty  resources  permit.  Approval  of  a  special  area  of  examina- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  graduate  studies  committee  at  least  one  semester 
before  the  intended  date  of  examination. 

One  secondary  area  may  be  chosen  in  a  department  other  than  sociology.  The 
student  shall  in  this  case  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  secondary  field  in 
the  department  concerned.  Relevance  of  the  outside  area  to  the  student's  total 
program  must  be  demonstrated,  and  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  gradu- 
ate studies  committee. 

Course  Work  and  Readings.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  offered  courses  and 
seminars  the  department  provides  supervised  readings  and  research  courses,  de- 
pending upon  the  availability  of  faculty  members.  Supervised  readings  and  re- 
search courses  are  not  to  be  taken  as  substitutes  for  regularly  scheduled  courses 
and  seminars,  and  registration  in  them  requires  prior  approval  by  the  student's 
adviser. 

Preparation  of  a  Readings  List.  Students  are  expected  to  prepare  themselves  for 
comprehensive  examinations  through  course  work  and  reading.  Students  must 
develop,  with  the  assistance  of  their  program  committees,  a  readings  list  cover- 
ing the  students'  examination  areas.  This  readings  list  must  include  major 
works  in  each  of  the  examination  areas.  It  must  also  include  the  most  recent 
works  pertinent  to  the  students'  anticipated  dissertation  research.  The  readings 
list  as  a  whole  must  be  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  purpose  providing  a  rationale 
for  the  selected  titles.  The  final  list  must  be  approved,  in  formal  session,  by  the 
students'  program  committee,  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  students'  third 
semester  in  residence. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.  To  qualify  for  the  status  of  candidate  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  the  student  must  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations.  Ex- 
aminations are  based  on  the  final  readings  list  as  approved  by  the  student's  pro- 
gram committee.  The  comprehensive  examinations  consist  of  a  six-hour  exam  in 
each  of  the  two  primary  areas  and  3  hours  in  each  of  the  two  secondary  areas. 

The  examinations  are  prepared,  administered,  and  evaluated  by  the  student's 
program  committee,  supplemented  by  other  members  of  the  graduate  faculty,  in 
order  to  provide  at  least  two  readers  in  each  of  the  major  and  minor  areas.  The 
chair  of  the  program  committee  also  serves  as  chair  of  the  examination  commit- 
tee. Supplementary  members  of  the  examination  committee  are,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  program  committee's  chair,  appointed  by  the  director  of 
graduate  studies. 

The  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  taken  during  the  full-time  student's 
fifth  semester  in  the  program.  The  student  may  take  all  exams  in  either  the 
fourth  or  the  twelfth  week  of  the  semester,  or  opt  to  take  theory-methodology 
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and  one  minor  exam  at  the  early  date,  and  the  rest  at  the  later  date.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chair  of  the  examination  committee,  and  of  the  director  of 
graduate  studies,  to  ensure  that  the  examinations  are  properly  prepared,  sched- 
uled, administered,  and  monitored. 

Examination  results  are  reported  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  by  the 
chair  of  the  student's  examination  committee  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
the  examination,  and  the  director  of  graduate  studies  notifies  the  student  of  the 
results.  A  failed  examination  in  any  area  must  be  retaken  on  the  next  scheduled 
date.  If  an  area  exam  is  failed  a  second  time,  the  graduate  studies  committee 
must  be  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  a  final  retake.  The  written  petition  must 
include  the  student's  diagnosis  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure,  and  a  detailed  plan 
for  remedial  work.  The  recommendation  of  the  graduate  studies  committee  is 
forwarded  to  the  department  chair,  who  has  the  final  decision  on  the  matter.  A 
student  is  entitled  to  a  combined  total  of  no  more  than  three  retakes. 

On  successful  completion  of  the  comprehensive  examinations,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  student  attains  the  status  of  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Dissertation.  The  dissertation  is  the  single  most  important  requirement  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  and  the  student  should  start  thinking  about  potential  dissertation 
topics  soon  after  admission.  Information  concerning  Graduate  School  require- 
ments regarding  the  dissertation  is  contained  in  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

After  completion  of  the  comprehensive  examinations  the  student  selects  a  dis- 
sertation director  who  must  be  approved  by  the  department  chair  and  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  In  consultation  with  the  dissertation  director,  the  stu- 
dent prepares  a  detailed  dissertation  prospectus,  showing  clearly  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  research,  its  relation  to  the  previous  work  in  the  field,  its  theo- 
retical relevance  and  significance,  and  the  research  methods  and  techniques  to 
be  used.  The  prospectus  must  contain  a  section  documenting  the  student's  train- 
ing and  abilities  in  using  the  proposed  research  methods  and  techniques.  When 
the  prospectus  is  ready  for  presentation,  the  department  chair  appoints  a  disser- 
tation committee  with  the  student's  dissertation  director  serving  as  chair.  The 
dissertation  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  including  one  from  outside 
the  Department  of  Sociology. 

The  prospectus  must  be  approved  by  the  dissertation  committee  in  formal  ses- 
sion and  filed  with  the  graduate  program  secretary.  A  prospectus  must  be  ap- 
proved no  later  than  the  end  of  the  student's  sixth  semester  in  the  program. 

The  completed  dissertation  must  be  acceptable  to  the  chair  of  the  dissertation 
committee  before  being  circulated  among  the  committee  members  for  evaluation. 

Dissertation  Defense.  After  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  by  the  candidate's  dis- 
sertation committee,  an  oral  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  committee  in 
open  meeting,  as  specified  by  Graduate  School  regulations.  This  examination 
will  be  based  upon  the  contents  and  implications  of  the  dissertation.  The  exami- 
nation may  not  be  scheduled  sooner  than  four  weeks  after  the  completed 
dissertation  has  been  distributed  to  the  dissertation  committee.  A  public 
announcement  and  a  copy  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  made  available  to  other 
faculty  of  the  department  at  least  one  week  before  the  examination.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  oral  examination,  the  student  must  submit  two 
copies  of  the  dissertation  to  the  Graduate  School  and  another  copy,  suitably 
bound,  must  be  deposited  in  the  department  library. 

Expected  Progress  Through  the  Ph.D.  Degree  Program. 

Semesters  1  and  2:  Course  work:  Minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.5;  at  least 

four  500-level  sociology  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  two  semesters. 
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Semester  3:  Course  work  and  approved  reading  lists  by  the  end  of  the  third 
semester. 

Semester  4:  Course  work  and  intensive  preparation  for  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. 

Semester  5:  Comprehensive  examinations. 

Semester  6:  Approved  prospectus  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  semester. 
Semester  7:  Dissertation. 
Semester  8:  Dissertation. 

Sociology  as  a  Secondary  Emphasis  in  Another  Ph.D.  Degree  Program.  A  stu- 
dent who  is  enrolled  in  another  Ph.D.  degree  program  and  who  wishes  to  declare 
sociology  as  a  secondary  area  must  submit  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  a 
written  request  which  includes  the  following:  a  plan  of  course  work,  a  personal 
reading  list,  and  an  overall  program  statement  indicating  the  relationship  of  the 
area  in  sociology  to  the  student's  total  program.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  sociology  area. 

Interdisciplinary  Ph.D.  Degree  Program  in  Sociology.  Students  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  in  sociology,  and  who  wish  to  develop  an 
interdisciplinary  program,  should  review  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  graduate  dean  approves  interdisciplinary  Ph.D.  degree  programs 
only  when  they  bear  the  endorsement  of  a  department  that  offers  a  Ph.D.  degree 
program.  A  student  who  wishes  to  apply  for  an  interdisciplinary  program  in 
which  sociology  will  be  the  sponsoring  department  should  understand  that  the 
program  of  study  must  include  substantial  involvement  in  sociology  courses  and 
seminars,  and  that  the  department  may  require  the  student  to  meet  other  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  established  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  in  sociol- 
ogy. 


Special  Education 


The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
degree  with  a  major  in  special  education  and  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  education  with  a  concentration  in  special  education. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree 

In  the  master's  degree  program,  which  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours 
for  completion,  six  emphases  are  offered.  All  are  designed  primarily  for  those 
who  are  already  certified  to  teach,  and  who  have  attained  an  undergraduate 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.7  on  a  4  point  scale.  Some  of  the  emphases 
require  prior  certification  in  one  area  of  special  education  as  well.  Students 
desiring  entry  into  the  program  but  lacking  appropriate  certification  may 
complete  the  necessary  requirements  in  conjunction  with  their  program.  Such 
students  will  be  advised  on  certification  requirements  in  the  Office  of  Teacher 
Education.  Applicants  with  grade  point  averages  less  than  2.7  may  at  the 
discretion  of  the  departmental  faculty  be  admitted  conditionally.  They  may  also 
be  required  to  complete  all  or  a  part  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  to 
submit  the  results  as  a  part  of  their  application  to  the  department. 

There  are  six  emphases  open  to  those  seeking  a  master's  degree  in  special  edu- 
cation: (1)  coordinator  of  classes  for  the  preschool  handicapped,  (2)  resource 
teacher  of  the  mildly  handicapped,  (3)  teacher  of  the  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped,  (4)  teacher  of  the  severely  behavior  disordered,  (5)  teacher  of  the 
secondary  aged  mildly  handicapped,  (6)  special  education  supervisor.  Program 
requirements  for  each  of  these  emphases  include  the  following  courses:  SPE  500- 
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3,  578-3,  580-3,  and  599-3  to  6.  In  addition,  they  require  completion  of  the 
courses  specified  in  the  explanation  of  each  of  the  six  areas  of  emphasis. 

Coordinator  of  Classes  for  the  Pre-School  Handicapped.  Those  selecting  this 
emphasis  will,  as  a  rule,  have  completed  certification  requirements  in  at  least 
one  other  area  of  special  education,  and  during  the  program  will  complete  re- 
quirements for  approval  in  the  pre-school  handicapped  area.  Upon  completion  of 
the  program,  they  will  be  prepared  to  work  either  as  classroom  teachers  or  as 
program  coordinators  in  this  area.  In  addition  to  the  core  courses,  they  must 
complete:  SPE  505-3,  512-3,  at  least  one  of  513-3,  514-3,  or  515-2,  and  additional 
electives  selected  in  cooperation  with  the  graduate  adviser. 

Resource  Teacher  of  the  Mildly  Handicapped.  Students  choosing  this  emphasis 
will  ordinarily  enter  the  program  with  certification  in  at  least  one  area  of  special 
education  and  during  the  program  will  find  another  area  of  special  education 
certification.  Their  training  will  prepare  them  to  work  as  resource  personnel  in 
school  programs  where  mildly  handicapped  children  have  been  returned  to  regu- 
lar classes.  In  addition  to  the  core  courses,  they  must  complete:  one  of  SPE  401- 
3,  or  404-3;  511-3;  at  least  one  of  513-3,  514-3,  or  515-2;  and  additional  electives 
selected  in  cooperation  with  their  graduate  adviser  to  a  total  of  at  least  30 
semester  hours. 

Teacher  of  the  Moderately  and  Severely  Handicapped.  Students  choosing  this 
emphasis  will  ordinarily  have  been  certified  in  the  area  of  trainable- 
severely/profoundly  handicapped  or  behavior  disorders,  and  during  their  mas- 
ter's degree  program  will  be  pursuing  an  advanced  degree  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise. However,  persons  without  a  teaching  certification  are  also  admitted  to 
this  degree  program  but  must  complete  all  course  deficiencies.  The  major  objec- 
tive of  this  program  is  to  prepare  educators  to  apply  systematic  instruction  tech- 
nology to  the  learning  and  behavioral  problems  of  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped  persons  so  that  they  might  function  as  fully  as  possible  in 
community  life.  After  completion  of  this  program,  graduates  will  be  prepared  to 
directly  teach  or  supervise  educational  efforts  in  school,  community,  domestic, 
and  vocational  settings.  Program  applicants  may  declare  an  emphasis  in  severe 
behavior  disorders  or  moderate/severe/profound  mental  retardation.  In  addition 
to  the  core  course  requirements,  students  must  complete  characteristics  and 
methods  deficiencies,  SPE  550-3,  and  additional  electives  selected  in  cooperation 
with  their  graduate  adviser.  For  a  student  choosing  a  joint  emphasis  in  mental 
retardation  and  behavior  disorders,  specific  departmental  and  nondepartmental 
electives  may  be  designed  from  which  the  student  must  choose. 

Teacher  of  the  Severely  Behavior  Disordered.  Students  choosing  this  emphasis 
will  ordinarily  have  been  certified  in  the  area  of  behavior  disorders,  and  during 
their  master's  degree  program  will  be  pursuing  an  advanced  level  of  knowledge 
and  expertise.  Persons  without  a  teaching  certificate  are  also  admitted  to  this 
degree  program,  but  must  complete  all  course  deficiencies.  The  major  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  prepare  educators  to  apply  systematic  instruction  technology 
to  the  learning  and  behavioral  problems  of  severely  handicapped  persons  so  that 
they  might  function  as  fully  as  possible  in  community  life.  After  completion  of 
this  program,  graduates  will  be  prepared  to  directly  teach  or  supervise  educa- 
tional efforts  in  school,  community,  domestic,  and  vocational  settings. 

In  addition  to  the  core  course  requirement,  students  must  complete  character- 
istics and  methods  deficiencies,  SPE  501-3;  550-3;  and  additional  electives  se- 
lected in  cooperation  with  their  graduate  adviser.  For  a  student  choosing  a  joint 
emphasis  in  mental  retardation  and  behavior  disorders,  specific  departmental 
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and  nondepartmental  electives  may  be  designated  from  which  the  student  must 
choose. 

Teacher  of  Secondary  Aged  Mildly  Handicapped.  Teachers  with  this  emphasis 
will  be  expected  to  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  special  education.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  program  the  students  will  be  qualified  to  teach  secondary  aged 
mildly  handicapped  youths  in  a  variety  of  public  and  private  school  settings.  In 
addition  to  the  core  courses,  the  students  must  complete:  SPE  516-3,  519-3,  and 
EPSY  402-3,  and  at  least  9  hours  from  either  vocational  education  studies,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  or  some  combination  of  the 
above.  The  students'  academic  programs  are  planned  in  consultation  with  their 
adviser  on  the  basis  of  interest  and  experiences. 

Special  Education  Supervisor.  Students  choosing  this  emphasis  will  enter  the 
program  with  certification  in  at  least  one  area  of  special  education  and  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  teaching  experience  in  their  area  of  certification.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program,  the  students  will  be  eligible  for 
supervisory  certification  in  the  special  education  area  of  teaching  experience. 
The  program  has  as  its  purpose  the  training  of  effective  instructional  leaders.  In 
addition  to  the  core  courses,  they  must  complete:  EAHE  501-3,  503-3,  517-3  or 
519-3,  511-3  or  C&I  531-3  or  C&I  571-3,  SPE  513-3,  514-3,  and  additional 
electives  selected  in  cooperation  with  their  graduate  adviser  to  a  total  of  at  least 
32  semester  hours. 

Research  requirements  for  the  master's  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  student  must  successfully  complete  SPE  500-3,  and  then  SPE  599-2  to 
6  during  which  the  thesis  is  completed. 

2.  The  student  must  successfully  defend  the  thesis  in  an  oral  examination 
conducted  by  the  student's  committee  chair  and  two  additional  committee 
members. 

A  comprehensive  examination  over  the  field  of  special  education  is  also  re- 
quired and  conducted  by  the  student's  committee  chair  and  two  additional 
committee  members. 

All  full-time  graduate  students  in  the  department  may  be  required  to  work  a 
maximum  of  five  hours  per  week  in  departmental  activities  as  a  part  of  their 
professional  development. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  participates  in  the  doctoral  program  in 
education  with  a  concentration  in  special  education.  Inquiries  regarding  applica- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  chair  of  the  department.  See  the  description  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  education. 


Speech  Communication 


At  a  time  when  many  speech  communication  departments  are  staffed  by  indi- 
viduals representing  the  same  school  of  thought,  our  department  has  a  healthy 
diversity  of  outlooks  and  approaches.  Nevertheless  our  diversity  has  not  pre- 
vented the  development  of  an  exceptionally  supportive  interpersonal  climate. 
While  we  argue  about  a  great  many  issues,  we  are  committed  as  colleagues  to  ef- 
fective teaching  and  productive  scholarship.  We  believe  that  our  students  share 
these  commitments,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  recruit  students  who  want  to 
study  in  such  an  environment. 

Our  facilities  include  a  superior  laboratory  for  oral  performance  studies,  the 
Calipre  stage,  computer  terminal  laboratory  room,  video  tape  laboratory,  library, 
and  research  carrels  all  housed  in  the  department.  We  offer  graduate  assistants 
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the  opportunity  for  independent  teaching  experiences  as  well  as  the  usual  sup- 
port duties  as  teaching  and  research  assistants.  All  graduate  students  are  eligi- 
ble for  training  experiences  through  internships  in  business,  governmental,  and 
political  organizations. 

Financial  Assistance 

There  are  several  forms  of  financial  assistance  available  to  graduate  students  in 
the  Department  of  Speech  Communication.  First,  there  are  graduate  fellowships 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  superior  scholarship,  which  do  not  require  any  depart- 
mental service.  Second,  there  are  several  special  fellowships  offered  annually  to 
students  who  show  promise  of  success  in  graduate  studies  even  though  their  aca- 
demic records  have  been  only  average  because  of  economic  or  social  disadvan- 
tages. These  special  fellowships  have  no  service  requirements.  Third,  there  are 
graduate  assistantships  available  which  require  up  to  20  hours  per  week  of  ser- 
vice in  teaching  or  research.  Finally,  there  are  dissertation  research  awards  for 
students  in  their  final  year  of  work  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  stipends  for  the  above  awards  currently  range  from  $5976  to  $6372  for  the 
nine  month  academic  year  depending  on  the  level  of  graduate  study  of  the  ap- 
pointee and  the  type  of  appointment.  These  rates  may  be  increased  for  the  forth- 
coming year.  All  the  appointments,  fellowships,  and  assistantships,  also  include 
a  waiver  of  tuition  (both  in-state  and  out-of-state)  for  the  student,  although  the 
student  is  responsible  for  student  fees.  Students  who  hold  assistantship  ap- 
pointments for  two  consecutive  semesters  also  receive  a  tuition  waiver  for  the 
following  summer  session,  and  a  limited  number  of  appointments  pay  stipends 
for  summer  assignments  as  well. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Speech  Communication,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  Completed  applications  for 
fellowships  should  be  received  by  February  1  for  appointment  during  the  subse- 
quent fall  semester.  Applications  for  fall  semester  assistantships  should  be  re- 
ceived by  March  1. 

The  Department  of  Speech  Communication  offers  three  graduate  programs  of 
instruction  and  research  in  the  discipline  of  human  communication  leading 
respectively  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees. 

Curriculum.  The  graduate  faculty  of  the  department  offers  curriculum  areas  in 
communication  education,  interpersonal  communication,  philosophy  of  commu- 
nication, performance  studies,  and  (at  the  doctoral  level)  theater  as  well  as 
course  work  in  intercultural  communication  (including  semiotics),  organizational 
communication  and  public  relations,  political  communication,  and  rhetoric  and 
public  address. 

Admissions.  Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  should  have  completed  a  minimum  of  24  quarter  or  16  semester 
credit  hours  in  speech  or  related  subjects.  A  program  for  remedying  deficiencies 
in  background  can  be  arranged  upon  petition  to  the  graduate  committee  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  Communication.  In  some  instances  applicants  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  direct  entry  from  the  baccalaureate  to  the  doctoral  program  when  the 
graduate  committee  identifies  high  achievement  and  potential  in  the  applicant's 
undergraduate  work.  Master's  degree  students  seeking  the  Ph.D.  degree  should 
make  application  when  they  are  within  16  hours  of  completing  the  degree. 

Application  for  admission  to  graduate  studies  in  speech  communication  should 
be  directed  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  of  the  Department  of  Speech  Com- 
munication. The  GRE  Aptitude  Test  is  not  required  as  a  condition  for  admission 
but  is  strongly  recommended.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  requested  to  support  ap- 
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plication  materials.  Except  for  persons  from  English-speaking  countries,  inter- 
national students  are  required  by  the  department  to  have  a  TOEFL  score  of  600 
or  higher  for  admission.  In  addition  to  materials  sent  to  the  Graduate  School, 
each  applicant  should  submit  to  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication  three 
recommendations  from  former  instructors  and  an  application  form  indicating 
professional  and  personal  objectives.  In  addition,  applicants  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
program  may  be  requested  to  furnish  a  thesis  or  research  paper  as  evidence  of 
research  and  writing  ability. 

Acceptance  for  graduate  study  in  speech  communication  and  subsequent  con- 
tinuation in  the  graduate  program  is  determined  by  the  graduate  committee  of 
the  Department  of  Speech  Communication.  Students  who  are  awarded  graduate 
assistantships  to  provide  assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  department  are  re- 
quired to  take  SPCH  539  if  they  have  not  had  previous  teaching  experience  at 
the  secondary,  college,  or  university  level;  the  course  is  strongly  recommended 
for  all  students  planning  careers  in  university  teaching. 

Research  Style.  In  most  cases  graduate  students  are  required  to  write  a  term  re- 
search paper  for  each  course  taken;  and,  depending  on  the  degree  program,  each 
student  is  required  to  write  a  research  report,  thesis,  or  dissertation.  In  all  cases 
the  writing  must  conform  to  the  latest  edition  of  The  MLA  Style  Manual  or  the 
APA  Publication  Manual,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  research.  In  all  cases 
the  writing  must  conform  to  the  current  edition  of  the  Graduate  School  Guide- 
lines for  the  Preparation  of  Research  Reports,  Theses,  and  Dissertations. 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

A  minimum  of  30  semester  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree. 
At  least  15  of  these  hours  must  be  at  the  500  level.  A  student  who  completes 
only  the  minimum  of  30  hours  of  work  may  devote  no  more  than  9  hours  to  work 
outside  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication.  However,  a  student  may  pe- 
tition the  graduate  committee  for  a  program  to  include  15  hours  outside  the  de- 
partment. Such  outside  work  must  be  germane  to  one  of  the  departmental  cur- 
riculum areas  for  purposes  of  research  and  examination.  Competence  in  one  for- 
eign language  is  required  for  the  M.A.  degree.  Competence  may  be  demonstrated 
by  (1)  E.T.S.  examination,  (2)  achieving  a  grade  of  B  or  A  in  FR  488,  GER  488, 
RUSS  488,  or  SPAN  488,  or  (3)  achieving  a  passing  grade  in  other  approved  for- 
eign language  courses  on  campus,  a  list  of  which  is  available  in  the  department 
office.  Current  standards  for  passing  the  E.T.S.  examination  in  French,  German, 
Russian,  or  Spanish  are  available  from  the  director  of  graduate  studies. 

A  faculty  adviser  is  named  for  the  individual  student  before  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  The  faculty  adviser  and  the  student  will  plan  the  program  of  study. 
The  program  must  consist  of  course  work  in  at  least  three  curriculum  areas.  In 
order  to  satisfy  a  given  area  of  study,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  6 
semester  hours  of  work  in  that  area.  A  course  used  for  one  curriculum  area  may 
not  be  counted  toward  another  area.  A  comprehensive  written  examination  is 
taken  during  the  last  semester  of  study. 

The  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  may  be  met  by  either  of  the  follow- 
ing plans  chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  adviser. 

Plan  1:  Thesis.  Each  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester  credit 
hours,  with  no  more  than  6  hours  or  fewer  than  3  hours  of  thesis  credit  in  SPCH 
599  counted  toward  the  30  hour  minimum.  In  addition,  the  student  must  regis- 
ter for  at  least  one  semester  hour  of  credit  in  SPCH  599  during  any  academic 
term  in  which  the  services  of  any  faculty  member  are  utilized  in  the  supervision 
of  or  consultation  concerning  the  thesis.  If  the  student's  reliance  upon  faculty  as- 
sistance justifies,  the  director  may  require  an  appropriately  greater  number  of 
credit  hours  in  SPCH  599.  The  thesis  is  submitted  to  a  committee  of  three 
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members  of  the  graduate  faculty,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  be  from  the 
Department  of  Speech  Communication.  The  committee  must  approve  the 
prospectus  and  will  administer  an  oral  examination  over  the  thesis.  Students  are 
required  to  submit  two  copies  of  the  thesis  to  the  Graduate  School,  one  copy  to 
the  Department  of  Speech  Communication,  and  one  copy  to  the  thesis  director. 

Plan  2:  Research  Report.  Each  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30 
semester  credit  hours,  with  no  more  than  3  hours  or  fewer  than  1  hour  of  re- 
search report  credit  in  SPCH  595  counted  toward  the  30  hours  minimum.  A  re- 
search report  is  submitted  as  evidence  of  research  competence.  This  paper 
should  be  based  on  a  special  project  or  specific  courses  as  recommended  by  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  the  student's  adviser  and  one  other  member  of 
the  graduate  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication  selected  by 
the  student  and  the  adviser.  This  advisory  committee  must  approve  the  research 
paper  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  graduate  committee  and,  then,  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  One  copy  of  the  research  report  is  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School, 
one  copy  to  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication,  and  one  copy  to  the  ad- 
viser. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  or  research  report  must  be  in  one  of  the  curriculum 
areas  chosen  by  the  student.  A  student  must  have  a  graduate  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.25  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  master's  degree. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

A  minimum  of  42  semester  credit  hours  of  course  work  plus  9  hours  of  methodol- 
ogy (tool)  courses  beyond  the  master's  degree  and  24  semester  credit  hours  of 
dissertation  work  are  required  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Course  work  outside  the  de- 
partment must  be  germane  to  one  of  the  departmental  curriculum  areas  for  pur- 
poses of  examination  and  dissertation  research.  Throughout  the  program  of 
study,  the  student  must  maintain  a  3.25  grade  point  average  in  all  work  taken. 
If  the  grade  point  average  drops  below  the  minimum,  the  student  is  placed  on 
academic  warning  for  the  following  two  semesters. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  second  semester  of  course  work,  the  student's 
progress  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  advisory  committee  to  determine  continuation, 
change,  or  termination  of  the  program.  The  advisory  committee  for  each  student 
shall  be  responsible  for  assembling  the  necessary  information  (grades,  recom- 
mendations, progress  in  curriculum  areas,  etc.)  for  consideration  in  reaching  the 
above  decision. 

Advisory  Committee.  A  three  person  advisory  committee  shall  be  established 
during  the  first  semester  of  graduate  study  to  plan  the  program  of  study  with 
each  student.  The  chair  of  the  committee  shall  act  as  the  primary  adviser  and 
sign  the  graduate  course  request  form.  This  advisory  committee  is  responsible 
for  certifying  to  the  graduate  committee  that  the  student  has  met  all 
departmental  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  has  passed  the  Ph.D. 
preliminary  examination. 

The  advisory  committee  and  the  student  will  plan  the  program  of  study.  The 
program  of  study  focuses  on  at  least  one  curriculum  area.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  SPCH  501,  Introduction  to  Speech  Communication  Research  and 
SPCH  510,  Rhetoric  and  Communication.  Also  students  must  take  a  minimum  of 
9  hours  of  methodology  courses  prescribed  by  the  chosen  curriculum  area.  Stu- 
dents selecting  theater  as  a  curriculum  area  must  take  18  hours  of  speech  com- 
munication courses  including  SPCH  501  and  510. 

Attendance  is  required  at  proseminars  as  part  of  professional  development. 
Graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  present  their  scholarly  work. 
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Preliminary  Examination.  The  student  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  on 
each  of  the  declared  curriculum  areas  in  the  program  of  study.  The  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  examination  are  determined  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee in  consultation  with  the  student.  The  examination  is  taken  near  the  end  of 
the  course  work. 

Dissertation.  Each  student  must  register  for  at  least  24  semester  hours  of  dis- 
sertation credit  in  SPCH  600  or  SPCH  601  or  THEA  600  or  THEA  601.  In  addi- 
tion, the  student  must  register  for  at  least  one  semester  hour  of  credit  in  SPCH 
600  or  THEA  600  during  any  academic  term  in  which  the  services  of  any  faculty 
member  are  utilized  in  the  supervision  of  or  consultation  concerning  the  disser- 
tation. If  the  students'  reliance  upon  faculty  assistance  justifies,  they  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  dissertation  adviser  to  register  for  an  appropriately  greater  num- 
ber of  credit  hours. 

The  dissertation  director  shall,  upon  consultation  with  the  student,  be  respon- 
sible for  setting  up  a  dissertation  committee,  supervising  the  dissertation,  and 
administering  the  final  oral  examination.  The  dissertation  committee  shall  ap- 
prove the  dissertation  prospectus  and  pass  upon  the  completed  dissertation  and 
oral  examination.  Students  are  required  to  submit  two  copies  of  the  dissertation 
to  the  Graduate  School,  one  copy  to  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
and  one  copy  to  the  dissertation  director. 

Interdisciplinary  Program.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  doctoral 
program  in  speech  communication  and  who  wish  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary 
program,  should  review  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Graduate  School.  The 
graduate  dean  approves  interdisciplinary  Ph.D.  programs  only  when  they  bear 
the  endorsement  of  the  principal  sponsoring  department.  A  student  who  wishes 
to  apply  for  an  interdisciplinary  program  in  which  speech  communication  will  be 
the  principal  sponsoring  department  should  understand  that  the  program  of 
study  must  include  substantial  involvement  with  courses  in  speech  communica- 
tion and  that  the  department  may  require  the  student  to  meet  other  require- 
ments similar  to  those  established  for  the  doctoral  program  in  speech  communi- 
cation. 


Telecommunications 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  telecommunications  provides  advanced  profes- 
sional training  for  students  preparing  for  leadership  positions  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  cable  television,  corporate  video,  and  related  fields.  Content 
areas  include  the  structure  and  organization  of  broadcast-related  industries, 
mass  media  theories,  economic  and  management  perspectives,  emerging  new 
technologies,  policy  and  regulatory  issues,  content  criticism  and  review,  pro- 
gramming innovations,  international  perspectives,  and  societal  effects.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  program  advance  to  leadership  positions  in  broadcast  stations,  cable 
systems,  production  houses,  corporate  and  public  sector  video  departments,  or 
teach  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Admission 

A  baccalaureate  degree  is  required  from  an  accredited  university  for  admission 
to  the  M.A.  degree  in  telecommunications  with  preference  given  to  those  who 
have  studied  radio-television.  For  students  coming  from  non-radio/TV  back- 
grounds or  whose  preparation  is  lacking  in  certain  areas,  additional  undergrad- 
uate course  work  may  be  required  by  the  graduate  faculty.  Courses  taken  to 
satisfy  deficiencies  will  not  be  counted  towards  the  M.A.  degree.  Applicants  must 
submit  an  application  form  obtained  from  the  department,  transcripts  of  all  un- 
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dergraduate  work,  evidence  of  scholarship  such  as  a  research  paper,  and  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  or  computer  programming.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

Requirements 

A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  M.A.  degree  in 
telecommunications.  Of  these,  6  hours  must  be  taken  in  an  outside  department 
but  related  to  the  student's  program  and  approved  by  the  student's  adviser.  For 
example,  courses  in  business  administration  may  be  chosen  by  students  focusing 
their  studies  in  the  area  of  management.  A  minimum  of  18  hours  must  be  suc- 
cessfully completed  at  the  500  level  or  above.  All  students  in  the  program  are  re- 
quired to  successfully  complete  RT  500  Introduction  to  Research  in  Telecommu- 
nications, RT  532  Telecommunications  Research,  RT  573  Telecommunications 
Management,  RT  571  Telecommunications  Policy.  Students  are  also  required  to 
complete  selected  other  500  level  courses  in  their  major. 

As  a  part  of  the  30  hours  required  for  graduation,  each  student  must  select 
one  of  two  options: 

Plan  1.  Thesis.  Each  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester  credit 
hours  including  a  traditional  written  thesis  (RT  599,  Thesis)  which  counts  3  to  6 
hours  in  the  program.  An  oral  examination  by  the  faculty  advisory  committee  is 
given  upon  completion  of  the  thesis. 

Plan  2.  Research  report.  Each  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  including  an  individual  research  report  (RT  591,  Individual  Study  in 
Telecommunications)  which  counts  3  hours  in  the  program.  A  research  report  is 
required  which  should  be  based  upon  supervised  research  or  an  independent  in- 
vestigative project  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee.  An  oral  exam- 
ination by  the  faculty  advisory  committee  is  given  the  student  upon  completion 
of  the  research  report. 

During  the  first  semester  of  course  work,  the  student  will  be  appointed  a  ma- 
jor adviser  and  a  committee  of  two  additional  graduate  faculty  members.  The 
committee  will  work  with  the  student  to  prepare  a  specific  plan  of  study.  The 
major  adviser  will  also  serve  as  the  director  of  the  student's  thesis.  In  all  in- 
stances students  will  be  required  to  pass  comprehensive  examinations  upon 
completion  of  course  work  and  prior  to  work  on  the  thesis. 

Retention 

A  3.0  grade  point  average  in  course  work  taken  at  the  400  level  and  above  is  re- 
quired. It  is  expected  that  students  will  be  in  full-time  residence  for  a  minimum 
of  one  calendar  year.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  of  relevant  transfer  credit  may  be 
accepted  into  the  student's  program. 


Theater 

The  Department  of  Theater  blends  scholarship  and  practice  into  an  academically 
based  theater  experience  preparing  the  student  for  a  career  in  professional,  edu- 
cation, or  community  theater.  The  extensive  production  schedule  in  two  the- 
aters— a  proscenium  house,  the  McLeod  Theater,  seating  about  500  and  a 
flexible  space,  the  Laboratory  Theater,  seating  about  100 — provides  training  in 
all  aspects  of  the  theater  augmented  by  courses  in  acting,  voice,  movement, 
directing,  playwriting,  production,  design,  and  technical  theater.  Courses  in 
theater  history,  dramatic  theory  and  criticism,  aesthetics,  and  specialized 
courses,  e.g.,  children's  theater  and  theater  management,  complement  the 
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program.  Students  in  design  and  playwriting  concentrations  are  required  to 
widen  their  horizons  by  appropriate  courses  outside  the  department.  Seminars 
in  international  and  ethnic  theater  and  drama  coordinated  with  ongoing 
research  projects  enhance  the  total  experience. 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  a  graduate  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  theater.  Doctoral  study  in  theater  is  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Speech  Communication.  Interested  students  should  consult 
the  description  of  the  program  under  speech  communication. 

Admissions 

Two  sets  of  forms — one  to  the  Graduate  School,  another  to  the  Department  of 
Theater — must  be  submitted  by  the  applicant.  All  forms  should  be  requested 
from  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  theater.  Applicants  for  graduate  studies 
in  theater  must  satisfy  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School 
before  being  admitted  to  the  department,  which  requires  the  submission  of  a 
personal  and  professional  data  form  together  with  three  letters  of 
recommendation  from  former  teachers  or  supervisors. 

Although  an  undergraduate  major  in  theater  is  not  essential  for  admission  to 
a  graduate  degree  program  in  theater,  the  director  of  graduate  studies  may  re- 
quire that  certain  course  deficiencies  in  undergraduate  subject  areas  are  reme- 
died. These  requirements  are  stated  in  writing  on  the  admissions  approval  form. 

There  are  additional  requirements  established  by  each  of  the  four  areas  of 
study  in  the  M.F.A.  program.  Applicants  in  the  acting  and  acting/directing  areas 
are  interviewed  and  required  to  audition.  Applicants  in  the  production  de- 
sign/technical areas  are  required  to  submit  portfolio  samples  of  their  work.  Ap- 
plicants in  the  playwriting  area  must  submit  examples  of  their  writings.  More 
detailed  information  about  these  requirements  is  obtainable  from:  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Theater,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901,  (618)  453-5741. 

Financial  Assistance 

There  are  several  kinds  of  financial  assistance  available  to  graduate  students  in 
the  Department  of  Theater.  First,  there  are  graduate  fellowships  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  superior  scholarship.  Second,  special  fellowships  are  offered  annually  to 
students  who  show  promise  of  success  in  graduate  studies  although  their  aca- 
demic records  have  been  only  average  due  to  economic  disadvantages.  The  fel- 
lowships have  no  service  requirements.  Third,  graduate  assistantships  (over 
$5,000  per  academic  year)  are  available  to  students  who  are  employed  in  various 
academic  support  positions,  such  as  teaching,  researching,  and  in  production.  All 
fellowships  and  assistantships  include  a  waiver  of  tuition  (both  in-state  and  out- 
of-state).  Applications  for  financial  assistance  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
director  of  graduate  studies. 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  Program 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  program  in  theater  emphasizes  practical  exper- 
tise in  one  of  the  following  areas:  acting,  acting/directing,  production  design 
(separate  concentrations  in  scenic,  lighting,  costume  design,  and  technical  di- 
rection), and  playwriting.  Coordination  of  cognate  areas  within  the  University 
structure  offers  the  possibility  of  study  in  such  interdisciplinary  fields  as  dra- 
matic literature,  ethnic/international  theater,  and  music  theater,  among  others. 
In  most  instances,  a  minimum  two  year  residency  is  required  of  all  M.F.A.  stu- 
dents. 

All  M.F.A.  students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of  course 
work,  including  the  M.F.A.  degree  core  requirements: 

THEA  400  —  4  hours 

THEA  500,  501  —  5  hours 
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Basic  theater  course  in  area  —  3  hours 

Total  M.F.A.  core  —  12  hours 

Besides  the  core  requirements,  the  student  will  propose  and  successfully  com- 
plete a  project  to  qualify  for  further  study  in  the  chosen  area.  This  project  will  be 
developed  in  concert  with  the  student's  committee  consisting  of  three  faculty 
members. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  four  areas  of  study  has  specific  area  and  elective  re- 
quirements which  are  as  follows. 

Acting. 

M.F.A.  core  (including  THEA  417  or  517a)  —  12  hours 

Area  requirements  —  37  hours 

Four  semesters  of  Graduate  voice  —  8  hours 

Four  semesters  of  Graduate  movement  —  8  hours 

Three  semesters  of  Graduate  acting  —  9  hours 

THEA  511  and  522  —  6  hours 

THEA  599  —  6  hours 
Electives  (THEA  526a  suggested)  —  11  hours 
Total:  60  hours 

Acting  I  Directing. 

M.F.A.  core  (including  THEA  402a)  —  12  hours 

Area  requirements  —  32 

THEA  402b,  502  —  6  hours 

THEA  503a,  b  —  4  hours 

THEA  513a,  b  —  4  hours 

THEA  517a,  b  —  6  hours 

THEA  511  or  522  —  6  hours 

THEA  599  —  6  hours 
Electives  (by  advisement)  —  16  hours 
Total:  60  hours 

Production  Design,    (separate  concentrations  in  scenic/lighting/costume  design 

and  technical  direction) 

M.F.A.  core  (including  THEA  407)  —  12  hours 

Area  requirements  —  32 

THEA  414,  418  —  6  hours 

Area  theater  electives  —  14  hours 

THEA  511  or  522  —  6  hours 

THEA  599  —  6  hours 
Electives  (by  advisement)  —  16  hours 
Total:  60  hours 

Playwriting. 

M.F.A.  core  (including  THEA  411a)  —  12  hours 

Area  requirements  —  32 

THEA  402a  or  b,  or  502  —  3  hours 

THEA  411b,  511,  526b  —  9  hours 

THEA  504  or  505  —  3  hours 

THEA  511  or  522  —  3  hours 

THEA  454  or  550  —  2  to  3  hours 

THEA  530  —  6  to  5  hours 

THEA  599  —  6  hours 
Electives  (by  advisement)  —  16  hours 
Total:  60  hours 
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Thesis  requirements  vary  for  each  area  of  study;  however,  they  include  a  re- 
search component  as  well  as  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the  student's  cre- 
ative project.  In  concert  with  the  student's  committee,  the  candidate  may  choose 
to  separate  the  two,  submitting  an  approved  research  paper  during  the  first 
academic  year  and  a  creative  thesis  after  completion  of  the  M.F.A.  final  project. 

The  Department  of  Theater  requires  an  oral  examination,  conducted  by  the 
student's  thesis  or  dissertation  committee,  for  each  M.F.A.  and  Ph.D.  degree 
candidate.  The  examination  covers  the  thesis  or  dissertation,  and  may  include 
questions  designed  to  ascertain  the  student's  general  competence  in  theater. 


Vocational  Education  Studies 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Studies  offers  programs  of  study  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  In- 
formation about  either  program  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Studies,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  Degree 

The  master's  degree  with  a  major  in  vocational  education  studies  is  designed  to 
accommodate  a  broad  range  of  individuals  preparing  for  teaching  and  non-teach- 
ing roles  in  education,  business,  industry,  government,  and  other  fields.  The 
major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  course  work  organized  into 
three  components. 

Professional  Core  Requirements.  This  consists  of  four  courses:  VES  561,  VES 
566,  VES  580,  and  EPSY  402.  Students  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  9 
hours  (3  courses)  from  the  core. 

Speciality  Area  Courses.  This  consists  of  12-18  semester  hours  of  course  work 
relevant  to  a  student's  career  goals.  Technical  courses,  professional  courses,  in- 
dividualized study,  and  internships  may  be  included.  Courses  may  be  taken 
within  the  department  or  in  other  units  of  the  college  or  University. 

Research  Paper  or  Thesis.  In  accordance  with  Graduate  School  requirements,  a 
research  paper  or  thesis  must  be  written  showing  evidence  of  the  student's 
knowledge  of  research  techniques.  The  majority  of  students  select  the  research 
paper  option.  Students  enroll  in  3  semester  hours  of  VES  593  to  develop  the  re- 
search paper.  Students  choosing  the  thesis  option  will  enroll  for  6  semester 
hours  of  VES  599. 

The  program  of  study  is  individually  tailored  based  on  the  student's  back- 
ground, interests,  and  career  goals.  Representative  programs  of  study  include: 
secondary  teacher  of  vocational  or  practical  arts  education,  post-secondary  tech- 
nical teacher,  local  director  of  vocational  education,  coordinator  of  cooperative 
vocational  education,  industrial  trainer,  employment  and  training  specialist, 
manager  of  human  resource  development,  and  extension  adviser.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  all  requirements,  a  final  oral  or  written  examination  covering  the  course 
work  and  research  paper  or  thesis  is  conducted  by  the  student's  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  Education 

Advanced  studies  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  education  with  a 
concentration  in  vocational  education  studies  is  offered  through  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  Studies.  The  concentration  is  a  broad,  general  leader- 
ship, and  professional  development  degree  that  caters  to  people  having  knowl- 
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edge,  experience,  and  interests  in  the  fields  of:  (a)  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation, (b)  career  education,  (c)  employment  and  training,  or  related  fields.  Even 
though  many  students  who  enter  the  program  have  a  specific  service  area  iden- 
tity (e.g.,  agriculture  education,  business  education,  health  occupations  educa- 
tion, home  economics  education,  industrial  education),  the  degree  is  not  awarded 
in  a  service  area  specialty. 

Within  the  vocational  education  studies  concentration  a  student  may  select 
one  of  three  areas  of  specialization:  (a)  management,  (b)  professional 
development,  or  (c)  research.  The  specialty  area  should  be  chosen  based  on  the 
student's  background,  interests,  and  future  career  goals. 

Persons  seeking  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  all  requirements  for  ad- 
mission established  by  (a)  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  (b)  the  College 
of  Education,  and  (c)  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Studies.  It  is  re- 
quired that  applicants  possess  a  background  of  academic  and  professional  expe- 
rience which  will  provide  a  basis  for  advanced  study  and  research.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  program  is  designed  for  individuals  with  a  background  and  experience 
in  teaching,  program  administration,  or  training  and  development.  Admission  to 
the  concentration  is  determined  by  a  screening  committee  composed  of  a  mini- 
mum of  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  Studies. 

The  program  of  study  consists  of  64  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree  and  in- 
cludes an  8-hour  professional  seminar  sequence  in  the  College  of  Education,  a 
15-hour  departmental  core,  17  hours  of  supportive  studies  which  may  include  an 
internship,  research  tool  competence,  and  24  hours  of  dissertation  credit. 


Zoology 


The  Department  of  Zoology's  teaching  and  research  programs  are  supported  by 
appropriate  courses,  equipment,  and  facilities  in  a  modern  life  science  building. 
Available  are  an  electron  microscope  complex,  a  centralized  animal  holding  unit, 
a  variety  of  sophisticated  computer  facilities,  shops  for  design  and  construction 
of  research  equipment,  Morris  Library  with  approximately  1.8  million  volumes, 
specialized  research  laboratories,  and  significant  research  collections.  In  proxim- 
ity to  the  central  campus  are  experimental  ponds,  wildlife  enclosures,  and  natu- 
ral laboratories.  The  Cooperative  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Research  laboratories, 
closely  allied  with  the  Department  of  Zoology,  make  important  contributions  to 
research  facilities  and  research  appointments  for  graduate  students.  The  geo- 
graphic location,  physiographic  features,  and  prevailing  land  use  practices  of 
southern  Illinois  and  adjacent  states  offer  unequaled  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
natural  and  man-made  environments  in  teaching  and  research.  Of  special  value 
are  the  numerous  refuges  and  parks,  a  national  forest,  large  acreages  of  surface- 
mined  lands,  and  a  variety  of  streams  and  lakes.  The  Department  of  Zoology  of- 
fers the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
These  degrees  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  scholarship  and  the 
ability  to  organize,  conduct,  and  report  original  research.  Opportunities  are 
available  for  experience  in  teaching  and  research. 

Admission 

Applicants  for  all  graduate  degrees  must  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

Applicants  for  the  master's  degree  must  possess  the  following  academic  back- 
ground: 24  semester  hours  in  courses  covering  the  basic  principles  of  zoology; 
one  year  of  college  chemistry  (organic  or  biochemistry  is  also  desirable);  one  year 
of  college  mathematics  including  college  algebra  and  trigonometry  (calculus  and 
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statistics  are  desirable).  A  grade  point  average  of  2.70  (A  =  4.0)  or  above.  Appli- 
cants with  less  than  2.70  will  be  considered  on  individual  merit. 

Applicants  for  the  doctoral  degree  must  demonstrate  a  sound  background  of 
academic  training  in  the  animal  sciences;  hold  a  master's  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent and  have  a  grade  point  average  in  graduate  work  of  3.25  or  above.  Acceler- 
ated entry  after  one  semester  in  a  master's  degree  program  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents demonstrating  exceptional  potential. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology. 
Separate  applications  must  be  made  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology.  A  completed  departmental  application  for  admission  includes: 
departmental  application  form,  transcript  of  all  previous  college  credits,  scores 
from  the  aptitude  test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  and  three  letters  of 
evaluation  relative  to  professional  and  academic  competence.  All  applicants  will 
be  notified  of  the  action  taken  on  their  application  by  the  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  zoology. 

Advisement 

Following  admission  to  the  department,  and  prior  to  registration,  a  student 
should  consult  appropriate  faculty  (representing  student's  area  of  interest)  or 
the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology  for  assistance  in  registration.  Each 
student  must  arrange  with  a  faculty  member  to  serve  as  an  adviser  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  registration  in  the  program.  A  change  in  the  ad- 
viser will  be  coordinated  by  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  student  and  with  the  approval  of  the  current  and  prospective  pro- 
fessors. 

Following  selection  and  approval  of  an  adviser,  an  advisory  and  research 
committee  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology 
for  approval  by  the  graduate  dean.  For  the  master's  degree,  the  committee  shall 
consist  of  a  minimum  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  may  be  from  outside  the 
department,  with  the  adviser  serving  as  chair. 

For  the  doctoral  degree  the  advisory  and  research  committee  shall  consist  of 
five  faculty  members,  one  of  whom  must  be  from  outside  of  the  department.  The 
adviser  shall  serve  as  chair. 

A  program  of  course  work  and  research  tools  as  required  must  be  approved  by. 
the  advisory  and  research  committee,  and  made  a  part  of  the  student's  depart- 
mental file  no  later  than  the  first  week  of  the  second  semester  of  registration  in 
the  program. 

A  research  plan  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee 
must  be  placed  in  the  student's  departmental  file  prior  to  registration  for  ZOOL 
598,  599,  or  600  and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  registration 
in  the  program. 

While  pursuing  the  completion  of  degree  requirements,  continuous  registra- 
tion is  expected  until  such  time  as  the  degree  has  been  completed.  The  number 
of  hours  required  per  session  will  reflect  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  use  of  time 
and  University  and  department  facilities  and  academic  personnel. 

Academic  Credit 

Audited  courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  completion  of  minimum  hour  re- 
quirements toward  the  degree.  No  course  with  a  grade  below  C  will  fulfill  mini- 
mal requirements  of  the  degree.  A  petition  for  the  use  of  transfer  credits  must  be 
approved  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee  and  submitted  to  the 
director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology  for  forwarding  to  the  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  for  approval. 
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Master  of  Science  Degree 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  graduate  credit  is  required  beyond  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree including  at  least  18  hours  of  formal  course  work  in  Zoology  and  6  hours  of 
ZOOL  599. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  following  tools  is  required:  a  foreign  language  either  by 
completion  of  FL  488  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B  or  a  score  of  at  least  465  on  the  ETS 
proficiency  exam,  or  two  semesters  of  one  of  the  following:  statistics,  computer 
science,  mathematics,  biochemistry,  or  biotechnology. 

A  thesis  embodying  results  and  analysis  of  original  research  and  a  final  exam- 
ination are  required. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 

A  minimum  of  38  hours  of  graduate  credit  is  required  beyond  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree including  at  least  24  hours  of  formal  course  work  in  zoology,  and  2  hours  of 
ZOOL  598.  A  research  paper  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  student  to  collect 
and  analyze  data  and  report  results  in  a  scientific  manner  is  required.  A  library 
research  problem  is  acceptable  but  must  include  an  original  contribution  in  the 
form  of  correlations  and  interpretations.  A  final  examination  is  required. 

Required  Level  of  Performance  in  Masters  Degree  Program.  A  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  3.0  must  be  attained  during  the  first  two  semesters  in 
all  graduate  level  work,  and  must  be  maintained  thereafter.  Failure  to  meet  this 
requirement  will  result  in  loss  of  any  financial  support  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment. A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  background  (undergraduate) 
courses  to  remove  deficiencies. 

Final  Examination. 

1.  Each  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  is  required  to  pass  a  final  examina- 
tion. The  examination  will  be  oral  and  should  be  taken  no  later  than  four 
weeks  before  graduation. 

2.  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts: 

a.  Presentation  of  the  results  of  the  research  in  a  seminar. 

b.  A  closed  session  of  inquiry  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  com- 
mittee following  the  seminar. 

Graduation.  Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  must  follow  and  fulfill  all  Gradu- 
ate School  procedures  and  requirements  for  processing  one's  application  for 
graduation. 

The  Ph.D.  Degree 

There  is  no  minimal  credit  hour  requirement  beyond  the  Graduate  School's  resi- 
dency and  dissertation  hour  requirements.  A  student  in  consultation  with  an  ad- 
viser prepares  a  program  of  study  including  courses  in  the  major,  in  the  minor, 
in  areas  of  deficiency,  and  to  complete  the  research  tool  requirement.  This  pro- 
gram when  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee  is  filed 
with  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology. 

Acceptable  tools  include  foreign  language,  statistics,  computer  science,  mathe- 
matics, biochemistry,  and  biotechnology.  Normally  two  tools  are  required;  how- 
ever, one  tool  with  exceptional  expertise  may  satisfy  the  requirement  if  approved 
by  the  student's  committee  (exception:  English  as  a  second  language).  A  student 
may  qualify  in  a  foreign  language  by  completion  of  FL  488  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B 
or  a  score  of  at  least  465  on  the  ETS  proficiency  exam.  To  qualify  in  statistics,  a 
student  must  have  course  work  through  multiple  regression  analysis,  which  is 
GUID  506  and  507.  In  computer  science  a  student  should  take  CS  200  and  one  of 
the  following:  129,  215,  220,  and  470.  For  the  tool  requirements  in  mathematics, 
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biochemistry,  and  biotechnology,  the  student  will  arrange  a  program  of  two  or 
three  courses  acceptable  to  the  advisory  committee.  Previously  acquired  skills  or 
knowledge  may  satisfy  the  tool  requirement  if  the  student  passes  an  appropriate 
proficiency  examination. 

A  3.25  grade  point  average  in  graduate  level  course  work  must  be  maintained; 
failure  to  meet  this  requirement  will  result  in  loss  of  any  financial  support  pro- 
vided by  the  department.  No  course  in  which  the  grade  is  below  C  is  acceptable 
for  credit. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  These  examinations  (oral  and  written)  are  taken  af- 
ter the  tool  requirement  and  a  major  portion  (approximately  80  percent)  of  for- 
mal course  work  are  completed,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate 
study.  The  student  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  advisory  committee,  and  the 
director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology  registers  with  the  chair  of  the  preliminary 
examination  committee  to  take  the  examination.  The  written  examination  evalu- 
ates basic  competence  in  zoology,  and  the  oral  portion  emphasizes  the  area  of 
specialization  and  minor. 

Dissertation.  The  nature  of  the  research  to  be  used  for  the  dissertation  is  estab- 
lished in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser,  and  is  approved  by  the  advisory 
and  research  committee.  An  approved  copy  of  the  research  proposal  is  filed  with 
the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  zoology.  The  student  is  required  to  register  for 
a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  in  ZOOL  600,  Dissertation  Research.  The 
dissertation  is  evaluated  by  the  student's  advisory  and  research  committee,  re- 
viewed for  approval  by  the  chair  and  submitted  to  the  graduate  dean  for  final 
approval. 

Final  Examination.  Upon  approval  of  the  dissertation  by  the  student's  advisory 
and  research  committee,  the  candidate  requests  the  director  of  graduate  studies 
in  zoology  to  schedule  a  seminar  and  a  final  examination.  Following  the  seminar, 
the  final  examination  over  the  dissertation  is  conducted  by  the  student's  commit- 
tee. Both  the  seminar  and  examination  are  open  to  the  public. 

Graduation.  Candidates  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  must  follow  and  fulfill  all  Graduate 
School  procedures  and  requirements  for  processing  one's  application  for  gradua- 
tion. 
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Course 
Descriptions 


In  this  chapter  400-  and  500-level  courses  offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  are  described.  Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject- 
matter  area.  Areas  are  listed  alphabetically. 

The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three-digit  identification  numeral.  Courses 
numbered  400-499  are  open  to  both  seniors  and  graduate  students,  unless  des- 
ignated otherwise.  Courses  numbered  above  499  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

Following  the  course  identification  number  is  another  number  which  indicates 
maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maximum  may  vary,  and  specific 
semester  hours  may  be  assigned  for  each  term  a  course  is  offered. 

Following  the  course  title  and  description  may  be  prerequisites  which  must  be 
satisfied  before  a  student  will  be  permitted  to  enroll.  Graduate  students  will  not 
receive  graduate  credit  for  Pass/Fail  grades  taken  at  the  400  level.  Graduate 
credit  is  awarded  for  500-level  courses  which  have  been  approved  to  be  graded 
S/U  (Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory)  only. 

All  courses  offered  in  a  specific  term  will  be  listed  in  the  appropriate  Schedule 
of  Classes,  which  is  published  for  each  summer,  fall,  and  spring  term.  Schedules 
are  available  at  registration  centers  on  campus  and  by  mail  from  University 
Electronic  Communications,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  For  mail  orders,  please  specify  year  and  term. 

junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors 
or  consent  of  school;  331  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 
441-3  Advanced  Tax.  Study  of  income  tax 
problems  which  arise  from  sole  proprietorship, 
partnership,  corporation,  estate,  and  trust  of  or- 
ganization. Brief  study  of  social  security,  federal 
and  state  estate  tax  and  gift  tax.  Student  does  re- 
search in  source  materials  in  arriving  at  solutions 
of  complicated  problems.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors  or  con- 
sent of  school;  341  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 
451-3  Advanced  Accounting  Information 
Systems.  A  review  of  current  systems  design  and 
operation  methodologies  with  special  attention  to 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  these  provide 
to  an  integrated  information  system.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors 
or  consent  of  school;  351  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 
461-3  Advanced  Auditing.  The  study  and  ap- 
plication of  selected  auditing  concepts  and  tech- 
niques. Hands-on  application  will  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  ac- 
counting majors  or  consent  of  school;  361  with 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

471-3  Accounting  for  Public  Organizations. 
Financial  and  managerial  accounting  concepts  pe- 
culiar to  the  planning  and  administration  of  pub- 
lic and  quasi-public  organizations,  such  as  gov- 


Accountancy 


421-3  Advanced  Accounting.  Accounting  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  relating  to  specialized 
topics,  including  partnership  equity,  installment 
and  consignment  sales,  fiduciaries,  international 
operations,  branches,  and  business  combinations. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  ac- 
counting majors  or  consent  of  school;  a  grade  of  C 
or  better  in  322. 

422-3  Current  Development  in  Accounting 
Theory.  Critical  analysis  of  current  develop- 
ments in  accounting  theory,  especially  as  reflected 
in  the  publications  of  major  accounting  associa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to 
accounting  majors  or  consent  of  school;  322  with 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

431-3  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Managerial 
decision  making;  profit  planning  and  control 
through  relevant  costing,  return  on  investment 
and  transfer  pricing,  determination  of  cost  behav- 
ior patterns,  analysis  of  variances,  capital  budget- 
ing, inventory  models,  probabilities,  statistical 
methods,  and  operations  research.  Prerequisite: 
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ernmental  units,  institutions,  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. Includes  the  conventional  budgetary- 
appropriation  process,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
recent  accounting  developments  related  to  public 
decision  making.  Prerequisite:  230  with  grade  of 
C  or  better. 

512-3  to  18  (3  per  topic)  Accounting  Research 
Methods  Seminar.  An  advanced  seminar  criti- 
cally analyzing  research  methods  employed  to 
study  problems  existing  in  a  subarea  of  account- 
ing thought,  which  may  be  repeated  for  credit  in 
terms  of  sections  (a)  through  (f).  Sections  (a) 
through  (f)  may  be  taken  only  once  each,  (a)  Au- 
diting, (b)  financial  accounting,  (c)  managerial 
accounting,  (d)  not-for-profit  accounting,  (e)  ac- 
counting information  systems,  (f)  taxation.  Pre- 
requisite: BA  513  or  consent  of  the  school. 
521-3   Emerging   Issues   in  Accountancy. 
Identifies  developing  areas  in  financial  accounting 
and  forces  students  to  research  the  issues,  to 
think  critically,  evaluate  alternatives,  and  com- 
municate conclusions  in  oral  and  written  form.  In- 
ternational accounting,  not-for-profit,  standard 
setting  and  regulation,  and  other  developing  is- 
sues are  addressed.  The  Journal  of  Accountancy , 
other  professional  journals,  and  guest  speakers. 
Prerequisite:  321,  322,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
522-3  Financial  Accounting  Theory.  Contem- 
porary advanced  accounting  theory,  including 
controversial  issues  with  emphasis  on  net  income 
determination  and  asset  valuation;  particular  at- 
tention given  to  current  publications  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  government  agencies.  Prerequisite: 
521  or  consent  of  instructor. 

529-3  Seminar  in  Financial  Accounting.  Dis- 
cussion of  differences  in  accounting  practices  in  a 
variety  of  major  industry  groups.  Prerequisite: 
521  or  consent  of  instructor. 

531-3  Controllership  and  Policy.  Duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  controller;  key  role  of  the 
management  control  system  in  the  controllership 
concept;  information  for  managerial  formulation 
of  goals,  objectives,  policy,  and  programming; 
unique  control  problems  for  service,  not-for-profit, 
and  multinational  companies;  cybernetics  behav- 
ioral considerations  and  administrative  decision 
issues.  Prerequisite:  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 
532-3  Advanced  Management  Accounting. 
Management  planning  and  control  decisions  and 
design  and  evaluation  of  management  accounting 
systems  requiring  formal  models  and  application 
of  vigorous  analytic  reasoning.  Integration  and 
synthesis  of  techniques  such  as  regression  analy- 
sis, linear  programming,  decision  theory,  and  be- 
havioral science  for  important  decisions  of  the 
form.  Information  economics.  Contemporary  re- 
search directories.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
M.Acc.  or  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

541-3  Tax  Concepts.  Provides  the  student  with 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  federal  tax 
law  and  an  appreciation  of  the  law's  impact  upon 
business  decisions  both  for  individuals  and  com- 
panies. Prerequisite:  341  or  consent  of  instructor. 
542-3  Tax  Research  and  Procedure.  Provides 
the  student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  tax 
practitioner's  methodology  applied  to  the  solution 
of  both  routine  and  complex  tax  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: enrollment  in  M.Acc.  program  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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543-3  Corporate  Taxation.  Provides  students 
with  in-depth  exposure  to  federal  income  taxation 
of  corporations  and  shareholders.  Areas  explored 
are  corporate  formations,  distributions,  redemp- 
tions, liquidations,  subchapter  S  election,  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  accumulated  earnings  tax,  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax,  and  affiliated  corpora- 
tions. Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.Acc.  program 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

544-3  Partnership  Taxation.  Provides  students 
with  in-depth  exposure  to  the  federal  income 
taxation  of  partnerships  and  partners.  Areas  ex- 
plored are  the  definition  of  a  partnership,  acquisi- 
tion of  an  interest,  basis  of  interest,  tax  account- 
ing for  partnership  operation,  distributions,  ter- 
mination, sale  or  exchange  of  interest,  collapsible 
partnerships,  death  or  retirement,  and  tax  shel- 
ters. Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.Acc.  program 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

545-3  Estate  Planning.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  various  aspects  of  estate  planning,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  federal  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws.  In  addition,  the  role  of  wills, 
trusts,  insurance,  and  other  related  legal  topics 
necessary  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  is 
emphasized.  The  case  approach  will  be  utilized 
wherever  feasible.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
M.Acc.  program  or  consent  of  instructor. 
546-3  Seminar:  Selected  Tax  Topics.  Provides 
students  with  in-depth  exposure  to  federal  income 
taxation  of  selected  topics.  Topics  will  vary  from 
semester  depending  upon  instructor  and  topics  of 
current  interest.  Prerequisite:  541  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

547-3  Tax  Accounting  Principles.  Provides 
linkage  of  accounting  skills  with  tax  knowledge 
through  identification  of  significant  differences 
between  tax  and  financial  accounting  and  selec- 
tion of  tax  accounting  principles  having  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  cash  flows.  Tax  accounting  prob- 
lems for  industrial,  wholesale,  and  retail  compa- 
nies. Prerequisite:  541  or  equivalent  and  421. 
548-3  Interjurisdictional  Tax.  Examination  of 
tax  accounting  problems  when  taxable  events 
transcend  governmental  boundaries.  Compares 
use  of  transfer  pricing  for  international  tax  pur- 
poses to  use  of  allocation  procedures  for  interstate 
tax  purposes.  Specific  international  tax  problems 
of  foreign  persons,  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad, 
U.S.  shareholders  for  foreign  corporations,  and 
other  U.S.  persons.  Special  problems  related  to  in- 
terstate taxation.  Prerequisite:  541  or  equivalent 
and  531  or  consent  of  the  school. 
551-3  Accounting  Information  Systems  Con- 
cepts. Concepts  and  principles  underlying  the 
analysis,  design,  implementation,  and  control  of 
information  systems.  Emphasizes  designing  and 
implementing  particular  computerized  informa- 
tion systems  for  different  purposes  and  uses,  fo- 
cusing on  accounting  information  systems  in 
financial,  managerial,  and  entrepreneurial  deci- 
sion-making. Prerequisite:  331,  351,  361,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

552-3  Accounting  Information  Systems  II. 
Survey  of  the  subsystems  of  a  business  informa- 
tion system  and  their  integration.  Specific  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  budgeting  and  planning 
systems  and  the  accounting,  marketing,  and  pro- 
duction subsystems.  Prerequisite:  551  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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561-3  Professional  Dimensions  of  Accoun- 
tancy. Study  of  ethical  and  professional  conduct 
in  the  practice  of  financial  and  operational  audits. 
Includes  a  detailed  look  at  codes  of  ethics  and 
conduct  in  public  accounting,  industrial  account- 
ing, internal  auditing,  governmental  accounting, 
tax  practice,  and  consulting.  Prerequisite:  361  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

562-3  Advanced  Auditing  Topics.  Examina- 
tion of  state-of-the-art  auditing  topics  including 
auditing  EDP  systems;  microcomputer  applica- 
tions in  analytical  review  procedures,  internal 
controls,  and  tests  of  details;  statistical  tech- 
niques; operational  and  compliance  auditing;  and 
attestation  engagements.  Prerequisite:  561  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

571-3  Not-For-Profit  Accounting.  The  study  of 
accounting  principles  and  practices  of  schools, 
hospitals,  governmental  agencies,  the  arts,  and 
other  not-for-profit  organizations.  Emphasis  is  on 
financial  reporting.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
M.Acc.  program  or  consent  of  instructor. 
590-3  Seminar  in  Accounting.  Discussion  of 
current  accounting  theories,  principles,  standards, 
and  problems.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.Acc. 
program  or  consent  of  instructor. 
591-1  to  6  Independent  Study.  Directed  inde- 
pendent study  in  selected  areas  of  accountancy. 
Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.Acc.  program. 
595-3  Internship.  Supervised  work  experience 
in  professional  accounting.  Prerequisite:  out- 
standing record  in  accounting  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department  committee  on  internship. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

599-3  to  6  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
M.Acc.  program. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF only. 


Administration  of 
Justice 

The  following  courses  are  offered  through 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections. 
402-3  Group  and  Family  Treatment  in  Crim- 
inal Justice.   Presentation  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge and  practical  techniques  utilized  in  major 
group  and  family  treatment  approaches  for  adults 
and  juveniles  in  institutions,  community-based 
correctional  programs,  and  transitional  living  sit- 
uations. 

403-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Enforcement  Opera- 
tions, (a)  Advanced  investigation;  (b)  Enforce- 
ment management;  (c)  Enforcement  discretion. 
This  course  offering  provides  a  broad  coverage  of 
law  enforcement  activities  from  detailed  inves- 
tigative work  through  specialized  management 
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techniques  required.  Some  sections  of  the  course 
may  be  offered  only  every  other  year.  Prerequi- 
site: (a)  303  or  graduate  status;  (b)  202  or  grad- 
uate status  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408-3  Criminal  Procedure.  An  introduction  to 
the  procedural  aspects  of  criminal  law  pertaining 
to  police  powers  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  ar- 
rest, search  and  seizure,  the  exclusionary  rule, 
civil  liberties,  eavesdropping,  confessions,  and  re- 
lated decision-making  factors.  Prerequisite:  310. 
415-3  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Multidisciplinary  analysis  of  the  functions,  goals, 
and  effectiveness  of  measures  to  forestall  delin- 
quency and  crime.  Etiology  of  delinquent  behav- 
iors as  related  to  community  institutions  such  as 
police,  courts,  corrections,  mental  health  clinics, 
schools,  churches,  and  citizen  groups.  Prerequi- 
site: 201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 
450-3  Public  and  Private  Security.  An 
overview  of  important  issues  related  to  internal 
and  external  security  and  loss  prevention.  Covers 
security's  historical  development;  its  current  role; 
different  careers  available;  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  reduction  of  hazards  stemming  from 
both  internal  and  external  sources;  as  well  as  cer- 
tain administrative  aspects. 

451-3  Forensic  Interrogation.  Forum  focusing 
on  forensic  interrogation;  conceptual  framework 
for  understanding  the  behavioral  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  process;  discussion  of  its  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  development,  general  use  in 
criminal  and  private  security  investigations,  legal 
proceedings,  and  importance  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. Students  receive  both  theoretical  grounding 
and  hands-on  experience.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

460-3  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem. (Same  as  Women's  Studies  476.)  Addresses 
the  topics  of  women  as  offenders,  as  victims  and 
as  workers  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Pre- 
requisite: 201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 
472-3  The  American  Correctional  System. 
(Same  as  Sociology  472.)  A  survey  of  the  correc- 
tional field,  covering  probation,  institutional 
treatment,  and  parole.  Historical  development, 
organizational  structure,  program  content,  and 
current  problems.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

473-4  Juvenile  Delinquency.  (See  Sociology 
473.)  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

474-3  Juvenile  Justice.  The  evolving  definition 
of  juvenile  misbehavior  and  the  legal  mechanisms 
that  have  emerged  to  control  it.  The  problems  and 
promise  of  juvenile  justice  in  terms  of  the  juvenile 
code  and  court,  law  enforcement,  juvenile  institu- 
tions both  custodial  and  treatment,  and  commu- 
nity treatment.  Prerequisite:  none;  473  or  equiva- 
lent recommended. 

476-3  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice:  Interna- 
tional Dimensions.  Examination  of  sociocul- 
tural  and  political  factors  shaping  criminality  and 
responses  to  crime  around  the  world.  Similarities 
and  differences  in  criminogenic  conditions  and 
practices  of  law  enforcement  and  corrections  are 
traced.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

485-3  Corrections  and  the  Community.  Tra- 
ditional correctional  functions  are  redefined  to 
emphasize  development  of  resources  of  community 
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at  large,  diversion  of  convicted  offenders  from 
institutions,  and  direct  involvement  of  correc- 
tional programs  in  community  affairs.  Prerequi- 
site: three  administration  of  justice  courses  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

490-1  to  3  Independent  Study  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.  Supervised  readings  or  in- 
dependent investigative  projects  in  the  various 
aspects  of  crime  control,  treatment  of  offenders; 
and  management  of  programs  of  law  enforcement, 
courts,  and  correctional  agencies.  May  be  re- 
peated up  to  a  maximum  of  three  credit  hours. 
Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 
492-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  section)  Contemporary 
Issues  in  Administration  of  Justice.  A  forum 
for  focusing  on  special  interest  topics  depending 
on  the  availability  of  staff,  visiting  professors,  and 
other  selected  instructional  resources  to  cover  a 
contemporary  issue  of  concern  to  students  and  the 
faculty.  May  re-enroll  for  a  maximum  of  six  cred- 
its. Prerequisite:  201  and  290  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

500-3  Foundations  of  Criminal  Justice.  An 
exploration  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  process.  Criminal  justice  operations 
and  behavior  are  assessed  in  context  of  the  major 
theoretical,  historical,  normative,  and  organiza- 
tional influences  found  in  the  field. 
504-3  Criminological  Theory.  Multidisci- 
plinary  study  of  biogenic,  psychogenic,  and  socio- 
genic explanations  for  criminal  behavior  relevant 
to  policy-making  and  practice  in  criminal  justice. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
516-3  Scope  and  Method  of  Criminal  Justice 
Inquiry.  Principles  of  scientific  inquiry  applied 
to  the  study  of  crime  and  criminal  justice.  Exam- 
ines the  interrelationship  of  theory  and  research 
techniques,  development  of  hypotheses  and  prob- 
lem statements,  different  approaches  to  data  col- 
lection, and  research  designs. 
517-3  Seminar  in  Advanced  Quantitative 
Techniques  in  Administration  of  Justice  Re- 
search. Examination  and  application  of  multi- 
variate analytic  techniques  often  utilized  in  crim- 
inal justice  research;  including  but  not  limited  to 
multiple  regression,  multivariate  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, discriminant  analysis,  factor  analysis,  and 
log-linear  and  logistic  modeling. 
562-3  Fundamental  Legal  Concepts  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  Includes  the  origin 
of  rights,  a  review  of  the  historical  development 
and  current  use  of  civil  rights;  due  process,  equal 
protection,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishment; 
affirmative  action,  the  limits  of  governmental  ac- 
tion; and  the  application  of  these  doctrines  to  var- 
ious populations  such  as  criminal  justice  person- 
nel, prisoners,  women,  and  minorities. 
571-3  Correctional  Systems  in  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. Evaluation  of  corrections  as  a  system,  its 
programmatic  interrelationships  and  conflicts, 
and  the  probable  course  of  its  future  development. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
578-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Correctional  Rehabili- 
tation Counseling.  Review  of  major  issues  and 
research  relative  to  rehabilitation  practices  in 
youth  and  correctional  settings.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

580-3  Planning  for  Change  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  Examines  the  planning  of 
change  in  criminal  justice.  Presents  perspectives 
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and  models  used  in  understanding  the  dynamics 
of  planned  change  and  why  change  efforts  succeed 
or  fail.  Discusses  types  of  change  strategies,  tar- 
gets of  change,  and  levels  of  intervention  with  fo- 
cus on  broad-based  organizational  and  system- 
level  change. 

582-3  Criminal  Law  and  the  Correctional 
Process.  Basic  principles  and  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  and  the  legal  foundations  of  the 
juvenile  court,  the  sentencing  process,  parole  and 
probation,  and  the  changing  concept  of  mental 
competency.  Includes  statutory,  case,  and  admin- 
istrative law  requirements  of  "due  process"  in  cor- 
rectional services. 

584-3  Administration  and  Management  in 
Criminal  Justice.  Focuses  on  the  development 
and  history  of  administrative  theory  and  its  im- 
pact on  management  techniques  involving  admin- 
istration of  justice  bureaucracies. 
587-3  Seminar  in  Law  Enforcement.  Multi- 
disciplinary  study  of  the  philosophical  premises, 
theoretical  implications,  and  functions  of  contem- 
porary law  enforcement.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

588-3  to  6  (3  per  topic)  Selected  Topics  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice  and  Public  Safety. 
(a)  Personnel  administration.  Issues  and  pro- 
cesses in  the  education,  selection,  training,  and 
promotion  of  administration  of  justice  personnel 
are  reviewed,  (b)  Policy  and  program  evaluation. 
Examination  of  approaches  and  problems  in  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel, policy,  and  problems,  with  attention  paid 
to  both  process  and  outcome  analyses. 
590-1  to  3  Supervised  Readings  in  Selected 
Subjects.  Readings  supervised  by  a  faculty 
member  in  a  selected  area  of  the  Administration 
of  Justice.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  a  faculty  spon- 
sor. 

591-1  to  6  Field  Project  Research.  A  require- 
ment for  the  non-thesis  option  directed  by  a  fac- 
ulty committee.  Usually  represents  an  applied  re- 
search project  addressing  an  issue/problem  con- 
fronted during  supervised  field  work  (AJ  595a  and 
AJ  595b).  Graded  SI  U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  graduate  faculty  advisor. 

592-3  Advanced  Seminar  in  Administration 
of  Justice.  Seminars  of  varied  content  for  ad- 
vanced students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

595A-3  or  6  Supervised  Field  Work  (Intern- 
ship). Experience  in  law  enforcement  agencies, 
juvenile  courts,  probation  and  parole  depart- 
ments, correctional  institutions,  delinquency  con- 
trol programs,  and  public  or  voluntary  agencies. 
Orientation  sessions  precede  placement.  Student 
must  submit  internship  application  during  the 
first  30  days  of  the  preceding  spring  or  fall  semes- 
ter. Graded  S IU  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

595B-3  or  6  Supervised  Field  Work 
(Internship).  Experience  in  law  enforcement 
agencies,  juvenile  courts,  probation  and  parole 
departments,  correctional  institutions,  delin- 
quency control  programs,  and  public  or  voluntary 
agencies.  Orientation  sessions  precede  placement. 
Student  must  submit  internship  application  dur- 
ing the  first  30  days  of  the  preceding  spring  or  fall 
semester.  Graded  on  a  letter  grade  basis.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 


Course  Descriptions 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  academic  coordinator. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 

For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Agribusiness  Economics 

Field  trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

401-3  Agricultural  Law.  Relations  of  common- 
law  principles  and  statutory  law  to  land  tenure, 
farm  tenancy,  farm  labor,  farm  management, 
taxation,  and  other  problems  involving  agricul- 
ture. Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

402-1  to  6  Problems  in  Agribusiness  Eco- 
nomics. Designed  to  improve  the  techniques  of 
agribusiness  economics  workers  through  discus- 
sion, assignment,  and  special  workshops  on  prob- 
lems related  to  their  field.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  new  innovative  and  currently  developed 
techniques  for  the  field.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairperson. 

440-3  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as 
Economics  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic 
variable  in  production  of  goods  and  services;  land 
markets;  public  versus  private  land  use  conflicts; 
and  land-use  planning  in  an  institutional  setting. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  agricultural  economics 
or  economics  credit,  or  graduate  status  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

444-3  Agricultural  Development.  Analysis  of 
the  economic,  social,  political,  cultural,  and  insti- 
tutional factors  related  to  economic  growth  and 
development  in  agricultural  sector.  Framework 
for  evaluating  outcome  of  alternative  strategies  in 
agricultural  production,  marketing,  and  govern- 
ment policies  that  affect  output,  income  distribu- 
tion, and  resource  use  in  agriculture  and  the  re- 
lated agroindustrial  complex.  Prerequisite:  204. 
450-3  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Applica- 
tion of  production  economic  principles  and  modern 
decision-making  techniques  to  farm  management 
problems.  The  importance  of  information,  sources 
of  agricultural  risk  and  management  of  risk  in 
farm  planning  will  be  integrated.  Prerequisite: 
350  or  equivalent,  and  GED  107. 
451-2  Farm  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  Principles 
and  practices  of  farm  real  estate  appraisal.  Appli- 
cation of  capitalization,  market,  and  cost  ap- 
proaches for  estimating  market  value.  Under- 
standing of  special  valuation  methods  used  for 
buildings,  insurance,  assessments,  loans,  and 
condemnation.  Field  trips  not  to  exceed  $10.  Pre- 
requisite: 350  or  consent  of  instructor. 
453-3  Agribusiness  Planning  Techniques. 
Application  of  mathematical  programming  to 
agribusiness  and  farm  planning,  including  enter- 
prise selection,  resource  allocation,  least  cost  ra- 
tion formulation,  decision  making  under  risk  and 
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uncertainty,  transportation  and  location  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  placed  on  modeling  problems  and 
interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  350  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

460-3  Agricultural  Prices.  Measurement  and 
interpretation  of  factors  affecting  agricultural 
prices.  Construction  of  index  numbers,  trend 
analysis,  seasonal  and  cyclical  price  movements 
and  the  measurement  of  relationships  between 
price  and  other  variables.  Prerequisite:  362  or 
equivalent. 

461-3  Agriculture  Business  Management. 
Examination  of  agribusiness  firm  management 
with  emphasis  on  the  management  and  control  of 
financial  resources  and  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  agribusiness  firm  and  human  resource 
management.  Other  topics  in  agribusiness  will  in- 
clude effective  communication  in  the  management 
process,  business  ethics,  and  workable  credit  pro- 
grams for  customers.  Prerequisite:  351  and  360  or 
equivalent. 

462-3  Advanced  Agricultural  Marketing.  Ad- 
vanced treatment  of  marketing  issues  from  both 
theoretical  and  practical  decision-making  per- 
spectives. Marketing  margins,  intertemporal,  and 
spatial  price  relationships  are  reviewed  in  detail. 
Historical  and  current  grain  and  livestock  price 
series  are  utilized  in  decision-making  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  362  or  equivalent. 
500-6  (3,3)  Agribusiness  Economics  Research 
Methodology,  (a)  Social  science  research 
methodology  in  agriculture,  including  defining  re- 
search problems,  hypothesis  formation, 
specification  of  research  design,  survey  methodol- 
ogy, source  of  data,  and  development  of  research 
proposals,  (b)  A  survey  of  applied  techniques  and 
procedures  for  developing  and  evaluating  agricul- 
tural economic  research  models  with  an  emphasis 
on  multiple  regression  and  time-series  models. 
Prerequisite:  EPSY  506  or  equivalent. 
551-3  Resource  Allocation  in  the  Agribusi- 
ness Firm.  An  examination  of  resource  alloca- 
tion in  the  agribusiness  firm.  Production  deci- 
sions, agricultural  product  price  analysis,  and  de- 
cision making  models  are  considered.  Prerequi- 
site: six  hours  of  agricultural  economics  or  eco- 
nomics or  consent  of  instructor. 
552-3  Problems  and  Policies  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Sector.  An  analytical  survey  of  agricul- 
tural policy  issues  including  agricultural  price 
and  income  stabilization;  international  trade, 
capital  and  credit,  the  structure  of  agriculture, 
and  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas.  Prerequisite: 
six  hours  of  agricultural  economics  or  economics 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

581-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Agribusiness  Eco- 
nomics. Seminar  on  current  research  and  issues 
in  agribusiness  economics  on  topics  such  as  farm 
management,  farm  policy,  agricultural  marketing, 
farm  finance,  agricultural  prices,  and  interna- 
tional agriculture. 

588-1  to  8  International  Graduate  Studies. 
University  residential  graduate  study  program 
abroad.  Prior  approval  by  the  department  is  re- 
quired both  for  the  nature  of  program  and  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit. 
590-1  to  4  Readings.  Readings  in  specialized 
topics  under  the  direction  of  an  approved  gradu- 
ate faculty  member.  Graded  S/U  only. 
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593-1  to  4  Individual  Research.   Directed  re- 
search in  selected  topics  under  the  supervision  of 
an  approved  graduate  faculty  member.  Graded 
SI  U  only. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Work  in  the  research  for  and 
presentation  of  a  thesis  under  the  supervision  of 
an  approved  faculty  member.  Graded  S/U only. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Agricultural  Education 
and  Mechanization 

Field  trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

402-1  to  12  (1  to  6  per  topic)  Problems  in 
Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization. 

(a)  Agriculture  education,  (b)  agriculture  mecha- 
nization. Designed  to  improve  the  techniques  of 
agricultural  education  and  mechanization  workers 
through  discussion,  assignment,  and  special 
workshops  on  problems  related  to  their  field.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  new  innovative  and  cur- 
rently developed  techniques  for  the  field.  A  limit 
of  six  hours  will  be  counted  toward  graduation  in 
master's  degree  program.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairperson. 

411-3  Program  Development  in  Agricultural 
Extension.  Principles  and  procedures  in  develop- 
ing extension  programs  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
gram determination  and  methods.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing. 

412-3  Methods  of  Agriculture  Mechaniza- 
tion. Theory  and  use  of  educational  materials 
and  devices  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  educators  involved  in  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion laboratories.  There  is  a  $15  laboratory  fee  for 
this  course. 

414-3  Adult  Education  Procedures,  Methods, 
and  Techniques.  Determining  adult  education 
needs  and  interests  of  the  community.  Securing 
and  organizing  the  information  needed  for  adult 
education  programs  and  planning  teaching  activi- 
ties. 

415-3  Beginning  Teacher  Seminar.  The  appli- 
cation in  the  professional  field  setting,  of  princi- 
ples and  philosophies  of  the  education  system.  In- 
cludes application  of  principles  of  curricula  con- 
struction, programming  student  and  community 
needs.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
418-3  Applications  of  Integrated  Soft- 
ware/Agriculture. (Same  as  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Studies  409.)  Design  of  agricultural  or  educa- 
tional applications  of  integrated  software. 
Spreadsheet,  database,  wordprocessing,  graphic 
and  communications  software  will  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  agricultural  problems.  Individual 
student  projects  will  be  the  focus  of  the  applied 
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nature  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-3  Agricultural  Tractors  and  Engines. 
Tractor  performance  and  selection,  principles  of 
operation,  maintenance  analysis,  and  tune-up  of 
multi-cylinder  farm  type  internal  combustion 
engines.  There  is  a  $5  laboratory  fee  for  this 
course. 

473-2  Advanced  Agricultural  Electricity.  Ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  agricultural  problems. 
An  emphasis  on  principles  of  electrical  distribu- 
tion on  the  farm  and/or  the  agribusiness  opera- 
tion. Planning  the  efficient  usage  of  electricity. 
Prerequisite:  373  or  equivalent. 
474-3  Advanced  Agricultural  Structures.  A 
study  of  design  characteristics,  construction, 
methods,  and  environmental  control  applicable  to 
agricultural  structures.  Design  construction  and 
environment  are  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  function  of  the  building  of  an  agricultural 
enterprise.  Prerequisite:  384  or  equivalent. 
483-3  Agricultural  Materials  Handling,  Pro- 
cessing, and  Storage.  Arrangement  of  systems 
for  animal  waste  disposal,  feed  handling  and  pro- 
cessing, and  storage  of  agricultural  products.  Pre- 
requisite: 373  or  384  or  473  or  474. 
500-3  Agricultural  Education  and  Mecha- 
nization Research  Methodology.  Social 
science  research  methodology  in  agriculture  in- 
cluding defining  research  problems,  preparing 
project  proposals,  and  sources  of  data. 
501-3  Recent  Research  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. A  study  of  recent  research  and  develop- 
ment in  agricultural  education.  The  course  in- 
cludes an  analysis  of  regional  and  national  schol- 
arly publications,  procedures,  and  products.  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  status  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

525-3  Program  Development  in  Agricultural 
Education.  Analysis  and  appraisal  of  current 
trends  in  agricultural  education  program  devel- 
opment. Attention  is  given  to  implications  for  ed- 
ucators at  the  high  school,  post  secondary,  and  in 
extension  education  positions.  Offered  each  year, 
alternating  spring  and  summer  semesters. 
526-3  Professional  Development  in  Agricul- 
tural Education.  Recent  developments  and 
trends  in  agricultural  education  are  presented  for 
review  and  discussion.  The  role  of  the  agricultural 
instructor  in  determining  educational  priorities  is 
emphasized.  Offered  each  year,  alternating  fall 
and  summer  semesters. 

571-3  Current  Problems  and  Research  in 
Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery.  A  study 
and  analysis  of  current  problems,  research 
findings,  and  innovations  in  agricultural  power 
units  and  machinery.  Prerequisite:  472  or  equiva- 
lent. 

581-1  to  8  (1  to  4  per  topic)  Seminar,  (a)  Agri- 
culture education,  (b)  Agriculture  mechanization. 
Study  and  discussion  in  selected  topics  under  the 
supervision  of  an  approved   graduate  faculty 
member.   A   maximum   of  four   hours   can   be 
counted  toward  a  Master  of  Science  degree. 
588-1  to  8  International  Graduate  Studies. 
University  residential  graduate  study  program 
abroad.  Prior  approval  by  the  department  is  re- 
quired both  for  the  nature  of  program  and  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit. 
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590-1  to  4  Readings.  Readings  in  specialized 
topics  under  the  direction  of  an  approved  gradu- 
ate faculty  member.  Graded  S/U  only. 
593-1  to  4  Individual  Research.  Directed  re- 
search in  selected  topics  under  the  supervision  of 
an  approved  graduate  faculty  member.  Graded 
S/U  only. 

595-1  to  4  Agricultural  Occupation  Intern- 
ship. Prepares  coordinators  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  selected  areas  in  agricultural  re- 
lated occupations  through  an  internship  in  the 
area  of  specialization  and  through  orientation  to 
related  technical  information.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Work  in  the  research  for  and 
presentation  of  a  thesis  under  the  supervision  of 
an  approved  faculty  member.  Graded  S/U  only. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Agriculture 


401-3  Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. (Same  as  Forestry  401  and  Recreation 
401.)  A  survey  course  designed  to  help  education 
majors  develop  an  understanding  of  environmen- 
tal problems  and  an  awareness  of  how  these  types 
of  problems  can  be  handled  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  classroom.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  of  bio- 
logical science,  or  ten  hours  of  recreation  and/or 
education,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
423-3  Environmental  Interpretation.  (Same 
as  Forestry  423  and  Recreation  423.)  Principles 
and  techniques  of  natural  and  cultural  interpre- 
tation. Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Approximately  $10  cost  for  field  trips.  Prerequi- 
site: ten  hours  biological  science  or  ten  hours  of 
recreation. 

450-2  Farming  Systems  Research  and  Devel- 
opment.   An  introduction  to  farming  systems, 
which  is  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  agricul- 
tural research  and  development  emphasizing 
small  farms.  The  whole  farm  is  viewed  as  a  sys- 
tem of  interdependent  components  controlled  by 
the  farm  household.  Focuses  on  analyzing  interac- 
tions of  these  components  as  well  as  the  physical, 
biological,  and  socioeconomic  factors  not  con- 
trolled by  the  household.  Techniques  of  analysis 
are  applicable  domestically  and  internationally. 
481-1  International  Agricultural  Seminar. 
Discussion  of  special  topics  relating  to  worldwide 
agricultural  development.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 


Animal  Science,  Food 
and  Nutrition 


Animal  Science 

Field  trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

409-4  Equine  Science.  Designed  for  students 
interested  in  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  equine 
physiology  and  management.  The  class  will  take  a 
more  advanced  look  at  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  systems  of  the  equine  and  consider  how  they 
relate  to  selection,  use,  and  management.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  219,  220,  331  or 
Physiology  310,  or  equivalent. 
410-3  Meat  Science.  Chemical,  physical,  and 
nutritional  properties  of  meat  and  meat  products. 
Topics  covered  include  muscle  function,  tissue 
growth  and  development,  aspects  of  post  mortem 
change  including  rigor  mortis,  meat  microbiology, 
methods  of  analysis,  and  quality  control.  Prereq- 
uisite: 210,  Chemistry  140  or  equivalent,  and  a 
course  in  physiology. 

414-2  Animal  Feed  Quality  Control.  Labora- 
tory procedures  for  nutrient  determinations  used 
in  animal  feed  quality  control.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  140  or  equivalent. 
415-3  Monogastric  Nutrition.  Advanced  prin- 
ciples and  practices  involved  in  meeting  nutrient 
requirements  of  monogastric  animals.  Prerequi- 
site: 215  and  315. 

416-3  Ruminant  Nutrition.  Practical  knowl- 
edge gained  of  problems  associated  with  digestion, 
absorption,  and  metabolism  of  nutrients  as  re- 
lated to  domestic  ruminants,  horses,  and  other 
pseudoruminants.  Prerequisite:  215  and  315. 
419-3  Stable  Management.  Designed  for  the 
advanced  equine  science  student  planning  a  ca- 
reer in  the  horse  field.  Teaches  in-depth  manage- 
ment techniques  on  an  applied  basis.  Students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  both  theory  and 
application  of  management  in  one  course.  One 
hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
219,  409,  and  consent  of  department. 
420-4  Commercial  Poultry  Production.  Prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  management  of  broilers, 
layers,  and  turkeys  as  adapted  to  commercial  op- 
erations. Field  trip.  Offered  fall  semester  of  even 
numbered  years.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

421-2  International  Animal  Production.  A 
study  of  world  animal  production  practices  with 
emphasis  on  the  developing  countries.  Adaptabil- 
ity of  animals  to  environmental  extremes  and 
management  practices  employed  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity. Prerequisite:  junior  standing  plus  ANS 
121  or  one  year  of  biological  science. 
430-4  Dairy  Cattle  Management.  Application 
of  the  principles  of  breeding,  physiology,  and  eco- 
nomics to  management  of  a  profitable  dairy  herd. 
Breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  housing,  milking  practices, 
and  quality  milk  production.  Field  trip.  Students 
enrolled  will  incur  field  trip  expenses  of  approxi- 
mately $25.  Prerequisite:  315,  332. 
431-4  Reproductive  Physiology  of  Domestic 
Animals.   Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
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of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  system  of 
domestic  animals;  hormones;  reproductive  cycles; 
mating  behavior;  gestation  and  parturition;  sperm 
physiology;  collection  and  processing  of  semen; 
artificial  insemination,  pregnancy  tests;  diseases. 
Prerequisite:  121  or  a  course  in  physiology. 
432-2  Quantitative  Inheritance  of  Farm  An- 
imals. A  review  of  the  genetic  principles  underly- 
ing changes  in  animal  breeding  population;  inter- 
pretations of  gene  frequency,  heritability ,  and  ge- 
netic correlations;  application  of  selection  and 
breeding  systems  in  farm  animals.  Prerequisite: 
332. 

434-2  Physiology  of  Lactation.  Anatomy  and 
physiology  of  milk  secretion;  endocrine  control; 
milk  precursors  and  synthesis;  milk  composition; 
physiology  and  mechanics  of  milking,  mastitis. 
Offered  only  fall  semester  of  odd  numbered  years. 
Prerequisite:  course  in  physiology. 
455-2  Animal  Waste  Management.  Acquaints 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  problems  involved 
with  animal  waste  management,  current  regula- 
tions and  laws  on  environmental  protection.  Prin- 
ciples covering  waste  management  technology 
and  current  livestock  waste  management  systems 
are  presented.  Field  trips  will  be  scheduled.  Pre- 
requisite: junior  standing. 

465-4  Swine  Production.  Swine  production 
systems  and  management  techniques  including 
breeding  and  selection,  reproduction,  nutrition, 
herd  health  and  disease  prevention,  housing  and 
waste  management,  marketing,  production  costs, 
and  enterprise  analysis.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite: 
315  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 
480-3  Sheep  Production.  Breeding,  feeding, 
and  management  of  sheep.  Field  trip.  Prerequi- 
site: 315. 

481-1  Current  Topics  in  Equine  Science. 
Seminar  exploring  selected  topical  concerns  in  the 
horse  industry.  Students  will  prepare  and  present 
an  individual  seminar  on  current  scientific  work 
in  the  equine  area.  Such  areas  of  study  might  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  behavior,  nutrition, 
reproduction,  management,  veterinary  advances, 
and  general  and  exercise  physiology.  Prerequisite: 
419. 

485-4  Beef  Production.  Beef  cattle  production 
systems  and  management,  breeding  and  selection, 
reproduction,  nutrition,  and  herd  health  with  em- 
phasis on  the  most  economical  and  efficient  sys- 
tems. Field  trip.  Students  enrolled  will  incur  field 
trip  expenses  of  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite: 
315  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 
500-3  Research  Methods  in  Agricultural 
Science.  Experimental  design  and  biometry  as 
applied  to  biological  and  allied  fields.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  student. 

502-2  Surgical  Research  Techniques  in  Farm 
Animals.  Basic  methods  of  experimental  surgery 
and  sampling  of  biological  materials  in  research 
on  farm  animals.  Practice  of  techniques  discussed 
in  the  lectures.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
506-3  Instrumentation  Methods  in  Agricul- 
tural Science.  Basic  methods  and  techniques  of 
spectrophotometric  and  chromatographic  instru- 
mentation are  taught  in  the  lectures  with  applica- 
tion of  instruments  carried  out  in  the  laborato- 
ries. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
515-3  Energy  and  Protein  Utilization.  Energy 
and  protein  utilization  including  digestion,  ab- 
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sorption,  and  metabolism  as  related  to  domestic 
animal  production.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  344  and 
345. 

516-3  Minerals  and  Vitamins  in  Animal  Nu- 
trition. Basic  and  applied  principles  of  mineral 
and  vitamin  metabolism.  Emphasis  on  metabolic 
functions,  reaction  mechanisms  and  interrelation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  CHEM  344  and  345. 
531-2  Topics  in  Theriogenology.  Current  re- 
search topics  in  reproduction  of  domestic  mam- 
mals are  discussed  in  relation  to  improving  pro- 
duction technology.  Emphasis  is  on  neural  and 
endocrine  control  mechanisms  that  may  be 
modified  to  increase  animal  productivity.  Prereq- 
uisite: 431. 

581-1  to  2  (1,1)  Seminar.  Problems  relating  to 
various  phases  of  animal  industries.  Maximum  of 
one  hour  per  semester. 

588-1  to  8  International  Graduate  Studies. 
University  residential  graduate  study  program 
abroad.  Prior  approval  by  the  department  is  re- 
quired both  for  the  nature  of  the  program  and  the 
number  of  credit  hours. 

590-1  to  3  Reading  in  Animal  Industries. 
Reading  in  specialized  fields  under  direction  of 
approved  graduate  specialists. 
593-1  to  3  Individual  Research.  Investigation 
of  a  problem  in  animal  science  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  approved  graduate  specialist. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Credit  is  given  for  a  master's 
thesis  when  it  is  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
thesis  committee. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/ 17  or  DEF  only. 


Anthropology 


400A-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Physical  An- 
thropology. Current  topics  in  biological  evolu- 
tion and  variation,  including  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  background  to  each.  Topics  will  be 
drawn  from  the  four  major  areas  of  physical  an- 
thropology: genetics  and  evolutionary  theory, 
primate  studies,  human  fossil  record,  and  human 
variation.  Prerequisite:  300A  for  undergraduates 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

400B-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Linguistic  An- 
thropology.  History  of  linguistic  anthropology. 
Description  and  analysis  of  languages.  Origin,  de- 
velopment, and  acquisition  of  language.  Theory  of 
symbolic  systems.  Human  and  animal  communi- 
cation. Historical  linguistics.  Languages  in  cul- 
ture and  society.  Prerequisite:  300B  for  under- 
graduates or  consent  of  instructor. 
400C-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Archaeology. 
Overview  of  the  currents  and  controversies  in  an- 
thropological archaeology  in  their  historical  and 
theoretical  context.  Topics  include  history  of  ar- 
chaeological theory,  explanation  in  archaeology, 
limitations  of  the  archaeological  record,  and 
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archaeological  approaches  to  the  study  of  cultural 
variation.  Prerequisite:  300C  for  undergraduates 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

400D-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Sociocultural 
Anthropology.  Overview  of  contemporary  ap- 
proaches to  social  and  cultural  research  in  an- 
thropology. Attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as 
structural  functionalism,  cultural  ecology,  dialec- 
tical and  cultural  materialism,  ethnoscience,  so- 
ciobiology,  neo-Darwinism,  symbolism,  and  cross- 
cultural  comparison.  Problem  areas  investigated 
include  kinship,  social  structure,  comparative 
economics,  political  organizations,  religion,  cul- 
ture and  personality,  environmental  adaptation, 
cultural  change.  Prerequisite:  300D  for  under- 
graduates or  consent  of  instructor. 
402-3  People  and  Culture.  Offered  primarily 
for  non-anthropology  majors.  Focuses  on  the  na- 
ture of  culture,  cultural  processes,  and  cultural 
change  with  emphasis  on  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, artistic,  religious,  and  linguistic  behavior 
of  humans  as  individuals  and  in  social  groups. 
404-3  Art  and  Technology  in  Anthropology. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  ways  in  which  people 
utilize  the  natural  resources  of  their  habitat  to 
meet  various  needs,  such  as  food,  shelter,  trans- 
portation, and  artistic  expression.  The  nature  of 
art,  its  locus  in  culture,  and  its  integration  into 
technical  society  will  be  considered. 
406-3  Conservation  Archaeology.  The  method 
and  theory  of  archaeology  in  relationship  to  local, 
state,  and  federal  laws  regarding  the  protection 
and  excavation  of  antiquities.  Emphasis  is  on 
problem  oriented  survey  and  excavation,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  archaeological  contracts  and 
the  writing  of  reports  to  satisfy  statutes  involving 
environmental  concerns.  Prerequisite:  300C  or 
400C  or  consent  of  instructor. 
409-3  History  of  Anthropology.  The  develop- 
ment of  anthropological  thought  in  the  four 
subfields  of  the  discipline  (sociocultural,  physical, 
linguistics,  archaeology).  Emphasis  is  on  concepts, 
ideas,  and  work  and  major  practitioners  of  the 
early  19th  to  the  middle  of  the  20th  centuries,  and 
on  the  major  trends  that  have  led  to  specialties 
found  in  anthropology  today.  The  present  status 
of  anthropology  as  an  academic  discipline  is 
briefly  explored,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess 
the  future  of  the  discipline  in  terms  of  intellectual 
and  practical  concerns. 

410A-3  Applied  Anthropology.  The  practical 
applications  of  theoretical  social  anthropology. 
Problems  of  directed  culture  change  are  examined 
from  an  anthropological  perspective  as  they  apply 
to  the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  exten- 
sion agent,  administrator,  and  others  who  are  at- 
tempting to  guide  change  in  the  life  ways  of 
others  in  Western  culture  and  the  third  world. 
Prerequisite:  none.  300D  recommended  for  un- 
dergraduates. 

410B-3  Educational  Anthropology.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  cultural  processes  of  formal  and  in- 
formal education,  the  use  of  anthropological 
premises  in  educational  program  design,  bicul- 
tural-bilingual  education  programs,  comparative 
American-non-American  systems,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  anthropology.  Prerequisite:  none.  300D  rec- 
ommended for  undergraduates. 
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410C-3  Economic  Anthropology.  The  study  of 
non-Western  economic  systems.  Prerequisite: 
none.  300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410D-3  Anthropology  of  Folklore.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  role  of  folklore  in  various  cultures 
of  the  world,  with  emphasis  upon  nonliterate  so- 
cieties. Analysis  of  motifs,  taletypes,  themes  and 
other  elements;  comparisons  between  nonliterate 
and  literate  groups.  Prerequisite:  none.  300D  rec- 
ommended for  undergraduates. 
410E-3  Anthropology  of  Law.  Anthropological 
thought  on  imperative  norms,  morality,  social 
control,  conflict  resolution  and  justice  in  the  con- 
text of  particular  societies,  preliterate  and  civi- 
lized. Law  of  selected  societies  is  compared  to  il- 
lustrate important  varieties.  Prerequisite:  none. 
300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410F-3  Anthropology  of  Religion.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  (religious)  belief  systems,  with  em- 
phasis upon  those  of  non-literate  societies.  Exam- 
ination of  basic  premises  and  elements  of  these 
belief  systems,  normally  excluded  from  discus- 
sions of  "Great  Religions".  Prerequisite:  none. 
300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410G-3  Psychological  Anthropology.  Similar- 
ities and  differences  in  personality  structures 
cross-culturally  including  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  as  an  anthropological  subdiscipline. 
Prerequisite:  none.  300D  recommended  for  un- 
dergraduates. 

410H-3  Ethnomusicology  of  Oceania,  Asia 
and  Africa.  A  survey  of  theory,  method,  struc- 
ture, organology,  and  cultural  context  of  the  eth- 
nomusicology of  Oceania,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
4101-3  Ethnomusicology  of  Middle  East,  Eu- 
rope and  the  New  World.  A  survey  of  theory, 
method,  structure,  organology,  and  cultural  con- 
text of  the  ethnomusicology  of  Europe  and  the 
New  World. 

410J-3  Kinship  and  Social  Organization. 
Universal  features  of  non-Western  systems  of 
kinship  terminology  and  social  organization. 
Topics  include  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
kinship  systems,  lineages,  clans,  sibs,  phratries, 
moieties,  and  tribal  units.  Prerequisite:  none. 
300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410K-3  Ecological  Anthropology.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  relationship  of  past  and  present  hu- 
man populations  in  the  context  of  their  natural 
and  social  environments.  Prerequisite:  300C  and 
300D  or  equivalent. 

425-3  Cognitive  Anthropology.  The  theory  of 
culture  as  cognitive  organization  is  explored. 
Among  the  topics  are:  Formal  analysis  of  lexical 
domains,  folk  classifications  and  strategies,  the 
problem  of  psychological  validity,  linguistic  de- 
terminism and  relativity,  biogenetic  and  psy- 
cholinguists bases  of  cognition,  and  the  "new 
ethnography." 

430A-3  Archaeology  of  North  America.  De- 
tailed study  of  the  early  cultures  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  devel- 
opment of  North  America.  Prerequisite:  300C  or 
400C  or  consent  of  instructor. 
430B-3  Archaeology  of  Meso-America.  De- 
tailed study  of  the  early  cultures  of  Meso-America 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  devel- 
opment of  Meso-America.  Prerequisite:  300C  or 
400C  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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430C-3  Archaeology  of  the  Southwest.  De- 
tailed study  of  the  early  cultures  of  the  Southwest 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  area.  Prerequisite:  300C  or  400C  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

430D-3  Archaeology  of  the  Old  World.  De- 
tailed study  of  the  early  cultures  of  the  Old  World 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  area.  Prerequisite:  300C  or  400C  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

430E-3  Archaeology  of  the  Eastern  Wood- 
lands. Detailed  study  of  the  early  cultures  of  the 
North  American  Eastern  Woodlands  with  empha- 
sis on  the  evolutionary  development  of  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  300C,  302,  400C  or  430A  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

440A-3  Human  Evolution.  An  advanced  con- 
sideration of  the  fossil  evidence  for  human  evolu- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  various  theories  regard- 
ing the  course  of  human  evolution.  Prerequisite: 
300A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440B-3  Race  and  Human  Variation.  A  consid- 
eration of  the  range,  meaning  and  significance  of 
contemporary  human  biological  variation,  includ- 
ing evolutionary  and  adaptive  implications  and 
the  utility  of  the  race  concept.  Prerequisite:  300A 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-6  (3,  3)  Laboratory  Analysis  in  Archaeol- 
ogy, (a)  Emphasizes  methods  of  analysis  in  ar- 
chaeology as  part  of  a  larger  research  design  cre- 
ated by  the  student.  May  be  taken  independently 
or  as  a  follow-up  to  496.  (b)  Emphasizes  technical 
methods  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  in 
archaeological  analysis,  as  used  in  environmental 
reconstruction,  dating,  and  for  the  investigation  of 
production  and  exchange. 

442-1  to  12  Working  with  Anthropological 
Collections.  Management,  curation,  and  analy- 
sis of  anthropological  collections  as  part  of  a  re- 
search project  created  by  the  student.  May  be 
taken  independently  or  as  a  follow-up  to  450,  495, 
496,  or  597. 

444-3  Human  Genetics  and  Demography.  A 
course  in  human  genetics  with  an  emphasis  on 
population  genetics  and  demography  of  modern 
and  ancient  human  populations.  Prerequisite: 
300A,  400A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
450-6  (3,  3)  Museum  Studies.  A  detailed  study 
of  museum  operation  to  include  (a)  methodology 
and  display  and  (b)  administration,  curation,  and 
visits  to  or  field  work  with  area  museums.  Practi- 
cal museum  work  will  be  stressed  in  both  (a)  and 
(b)  and  (a)  must  be  taken  before  (b). 
455-3  to  27  (3  per  topic)  Topics  in  Bioanthro- 
pology.  Intensive  study  of  one  of  the  major 
subfields  within  biological  anthropology.  Topical 
areas  include:  (a)  Dental  Anthropology,  (b)  Labo- 
ratory Methods,  (c)  Primate  Behavior  and  Ecol- 
ogy, (d)  Quantitative  Methods,  (e)  Biomedical 
Anthropology,  (f)  Human  Growth,  Development, 
and  Adaptation,  (g)  Primate  Biology  and  Evolu- 
tion, (h)  Osteology,  (i)  Comparative  and  Func- 
tional Primate  Anatomy. 

460-1  to  12  Individual  Study  in  Anthropol- 
ogy* Guided  research  on  anthropological  prob- 
lems. The  academic  work  may  be  done  on  campus 
or  in  conjunction  with  approved  off-campus 
(normally  field  research)  activities. 
470-3  to  24  People  and  Cultures.  A  survey  of 
the  prehistory,  cultural  history,  and  contemporary 
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cultures  of  the  area  in  question.  Topical  emphasis 
may  vary  from  course  to  course  and  year  to  year, 
(a)  Africa,  (b)  Asia,  (c)  Caribbean,  (d)  Europe,  (e) 
Latin  America,  (f)  Near  East  and  North  Africa, 
(g)  North  America,  (h)  Oceania.  Prerequisite:  a 
basic  acquaintance  with  geography  and  history  of 
the  areas. 

490-3  Field  Methods  and  Analysis  in  Linguis- 
tic Anthropology.  Includes  theoretical  back- 
ground and  a  project  in  the  linguistic  aspects  of 
culture.  Prerequisite:  300B,  301,  or  400B. 
495-3  to  8  Ethnographic  Field  School.  Ap- 
prentice training  in  the  field  in  ethnographic  the- 
ory and  method.  Students  will  be  expected  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  the  field  school.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

496-1  to  8  Field  School  in  Archaeology.  Ap- 
prentice training  in  the  field  in  archaeological 
method  and  theory.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
be  in  full-time  residence  at  the  field  school  head- 
quarters off  campus.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

501-6  (3,3)  Practicum  in  Educational  An- 
thropology. Provides  anthropology  students  ac- 
tual classroom  experience  in  a  lower  division  an- 
thropology course.  Students  will  be  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  designated  courses.  The  instructor 
of  record  will  meet  with  practicum  members  on  a 
regular  basis,  critique  their  lectures,  and  together 
with  them  work  out  problems  and  plan  future  di- 
rection of  the  course.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequi- 
site: Ph.D.  level  or  successful  completion  of  core 
course  requirements  at  the  M.A.  level. 
510-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  New 
World  Archaeology.  From  year  to  year,  the 
areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will  vary, 
as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  consult 
the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
511-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Meso- 
American  Archaeology.  From  year  to  year,  the 
areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will  vary, 
as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  consult 
the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
512-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Old 
World  Archaeology.  From  year  to  year,  the 
areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will  vary, 
as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  consult 
the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
513-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Ar- 
chaeology. Seminars  in  varying  topics  in  ar- 
chaeology. Students  should  consult  department 
about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
515A-3  Seminar  in  Social-Cultural  Anthro- 
pology. Discussion  of  anthropological  concepts  of 
social  structure  and  related  topical  themes,  based 
upon  extensive  reading  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  sources.  Prerequisite:  409  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

515B-3  Seminar  in  Social-Cultural  Anthro- 
pology. Intensive  analysis  of  a  limited  set  of 
monographs  organized  around  a  theoretical  prob- 
lem or  set  of  problems.  Prerequisite:  409  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

520-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  New 
World  Ethnology.  From  year  to  year,  the  areal 
and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will  vary,  as 
will  instructors.  Students  should  consult  the  de- 
partment about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
521-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Eth- 
nology of  Latin  America.   From  year  to  year, 
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the  areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will 
vary,  as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  con- 
sult the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
522-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  the 
Anthropology  of  Oceania.  From  year  to  year, 
the  areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will 
vary,  as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  con- 
sult the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
523-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  An- 
thropology of  Africa.  From  year  to  year,  the 
areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will  vary, 
as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  consult 
the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
530-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Phys- 
ical Anthropology.  Seminars  in  varying  topics 
in  physical  anthropology.  Students  should  consult 
the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
540-3  Pidgin  and  Creole  Languages.  (Same  as 
Linguistics  507.)  Survey  of  the  world's  pidgins 
and  Creoles,  with  emphasis  on  the  English-based 
Atlantic  Creoles.  Comparison  of  creolization  with 
first  and  second  language  acquisition,  and  with 
the  origin  and  evolutionary  development  of  hu- 
man language.  Prerequisite:  one  previous  course 
in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 
545-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  An- 
thropological Linguistics.  From  year  to  year, 
the  areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course  will 
vary,  as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should  con- 
sult the  department  about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
560-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Com- 
parative Social  Organization.  From  year  to 
year,  the  areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course 
will  vary,  as  will  the  instructors.  Students  should 
consult  the  department  about  subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

562-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  the 
Anthropology  of  Contemporary  Peoples. 
From  year  to  year,  the  areal  and  topical  coverage 
of  this  course  will  vary,  as  will  the  instructor. 
Students  should  consult  the  department  about 
subjects  to  be  covered. 

565-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Cul- 
ture Change  and  Development.  From  year  to 
year,  the  areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this  course 
will  vary,  as  will  the  instructor.  Students  should 
consult  the  department  about  subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

567-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  An- 
thropological Theory  and  Method.  From  year 
to  year,  the  areal  and  topical  coverage  of  this 
course  will  vary,  as  will  the  instructors.  Students 
should  consult  the  department  about  subjects  to 
be  covered. 

576-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  An- 
thropological Research  Design.  Supervised 
training  in  the  preparation  of  anthropological  re- 
search designs.  Requirements  will  include  com- 
pleted research  proposals  involving  the  relation  of 
data  to  theory  and  results  in  the  general  sub-ar- 
eas of  archaeological,  physical,  social,  and  linguis- 
tic anthropology.  Coverage  will  vary.  Students 
should  consult  the  department. 
581-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  An- 
thropology. From  year  to  year,  the  areal  and 
topical  coverage  of  this  course  will  vary,  as  will 
the  instructor.  Students  should  consult  the  de- 
partment about  subjects  to  be  covered. 
585-1  to  12  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Readings  in 
Anthropology.  Guided  readings  to  cover  special 
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topics  and  fill  gaps  in  the  student's  specialized 
anthropological  background,  to  be  arranged  with 
department. 

590-1  to  12  Internship  in  Conservation  Ar- 
chaeology. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  allow 
pre-professional  archaeologists  to  be  introduced  to 
an  actual  archaeological  or  administrative  milieu. 
This  will  normally  take  the  form  of  a  supervised 
field  project,  but  the  project  may  be  excavation, 
survey,  or  aspects  of  administration.  Graded  S/U 
only. 

595-3  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology.  Anthropo- 
logical methods  of  inquiry  and  documentation  of 
cultures  and  habitat  together  with  appropriate 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  field  work  such  as 
photography  and  sound  recording. 
597-1  to  12  Fieldwork  in  Anthropology.  To  be 
arranged  with  department.  Graded  S/U  only. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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(See  Linguistics.) 

Art  and  Design 

Art  studio  courses  (400-499,  500-598)  are 
directed  toward  individual  research  in  the 
student's  major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  history,  materials,  processes,  and 
ideas  that  form  the  content  and  experience 
of  the  major  field. 

Courses  in  this  department  may  require 
the  purchase  of  supplemental  materials. 
Permission  of  the  major  adviser  in  each 
studio  is  required  for  enrollment  in  studio 
courses. 

400d-3  to  15  Advanced  Drawing  I.  Indepen- 
dent study  in  drawing.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  $5.  Incidental  expenses 
may  exceed  $50. 

401d-3  to  15  Advanced  Painting  I.  Indepen- 
dent study  in  painting.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  $5.  Incidental  expenses 
may  exceed  $50. 

402d-3  to  15  Advanced  Printmaking  I.  Inde- 
pendent study  in  printmaking.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  $10  per  credit 
hour.  Incidental  expenses  may  exceed  $50. 
403d-3  to  15  Advanced  Sculpture  I.  Indepen- 
dent study  in  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  contigent  upon  type  of 
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materials  used.  Incidental  expenses  may  exceed 
$75. 

404d-3  to  15  Advanced  Ceramics  I.  Indepen- 
dent study  in  ceramics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  $27  per  credit  hour  en- 
rolled. Incidental  expenses  may  exceed  $20. 
405d-3  to  15  Advanced  Me talsmi thing  I.  In- 
dependent study  in  metalsmithing.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  $10  per 
credit  hour  enrolled.  Incidental  expenses  may  ex- 
ceed $75. 

406d-3  to  15  Advanced  Fibers  I.  Independent 
study  in  fibers.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  major  ad- 
viser. Studio  fee:  $17  per  semester.  Incidental  ex- 
penses may  exceed  $75. 

407-3  Ancient  Art.  Ancient  art  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  A  survey  of  the  major  cultures, 
with  emphasis  upon  visual  analysis,  media  and 
techniques,  function,  and  icongraphy.  Field  trip 
required.  Documented  research  paper  on  an 
aspect  of  ancient  art  required  for  graduate  credit. 
Prerequisite:  207a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  to  21  Glass  I.  A  studio  course  designed  for 
the  beginning  glass  student  focusing  initially 
upon  basic  "flat  glass"  and  cold  working  tech- 
niques and  processes.  Coursework  includes  pro- 
jects intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  de- 
signing and  executing  products  in  stained  glass. 
Student  will  be  introduced  to  forming  techniques 
in  glassblowing.  Studio  fee  $20  per  credit  hour 
enrolled.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
415-4  A  Creative  Look  at  Reclamation  Possi- 
bilities for  Massively  Disturbed  Land.  Pre- 
sents the  possibility  that  massively  disturbed  ar- 
eas can  be  aesthetic  resources  if  potential  inher- 
ent in  these  sites  can  be  recognized  and  ad- 
dressed. Seminar/lecture/studio  format  with  se- 
lected lectures  given  by  invited  speakers.  Discus- 
sions include  recognition  of  massive  land  distur- 
bance; reclamation  as  a  concept;  environmental 
art  and  design;  the  questions  a  potential  devel- 
oper or  designer  of  disturbed  land  should  ask  and 
where  they  might  look  for  expert  advice;  and 
group  critiques  on  student  studio  projects.  Studio 
projects  will  involve  the  visualization  in  two-  and 
three-  dimension  formats  of  plans  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  students'  chosen  site  with  accompa- 
nying documentation. 

417-3  Medieval  Art.  Medieval  art  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Examination  of  selected  art  objects  in  terms 
of  media  and  techniques,  iconography,  function, 
and  cultural  milieu.  Field  trip  required.  Docu- 
mented research  paper  on  an  aspect  of  medieval 
art  required  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite: 
207a  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
427-3  Renaissance  Art.  An  examination  of  var- 
ious topics  appropriate  to  a  study  of  Renaissance 
art,  both  Northern  and  Italian,  during  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Centuries  in  Europe.  The 
emphasis  is  on  a  range  of  art  history  problems 
and  methods  of  approach.  Field  trip  required. 
Prerequisite:  207a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
437-3  Baroque  and  Rococo  Art.  An  examina- 
tion of  various  topics  appropriate  to  a  study  of 
Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Western  Europe.  Em- 
phasis upon  a  range  of  art  historical  problems  and 
methods  of  approach.  Field  trip  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: Art  207a  or  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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447-3  Introduction  to  Museology.  A  survey  of 
museum  and  gallery  techniques  (emphasis  upon 
practical  exhibit  development)  which  will  involve 
answering  questions  concerning  contractual 
agreements,  taxes,  insurance,  packing,  shipping, 
exhibit  design  and  installation,  record  systems, 
general  handling,  public  relations,  and  sale  of  art 
works  directed  toward  problems  encountered  by 
the  artist  outside  the  privacy  of  the  studio.  Pre- 
requisite: art  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 
457-3  Women  in  the  Visual  Arts.  (Same  as 
Women's  Studies  427.)  Consists  of  a  survey  of 
women's  contributions  and  participation  in  the  vi- 
sual arts  from  the  middle  ages  through  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Through  lecture,  discussion  and 
research,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  crafts, 
film,  photography,  and  other  forms  of  visual  art 
will  be  covered.  Screening  fee:  $10. 
467-3  Critical  Issues  in  Contemporary  Art. 
An  examination  of  the  style  and  meaning  of  con- 
temporary art  in  relation  to  the  current  political, 
social,  and  cultural  issues.  Will  include  visual 
arts,  architecture,  and  communications  media. 
Prerequisite:  207a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor, 
477-3  American  Art  of  the  Thirties.  A  socio- 
political and  artistic  study  of  American  art  during 
the  decade  of  the  Great  Depression.  Course  mate- 
rial will  be  divided  in  three  parts:  (1)  a  survey  of 
art  trends  during  the  Thirties  concentrating  on 
traditional  art  forms  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  (2)  an  investigation  into  gov- 
ernment-subsized  art  programs,  and  (3)  recent 
governmental  and  corporate  patronage  of  the  arts 
through  such  programs  as  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Prerequisite:  207a  and  b  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

487-6  (3,  3)  American  Art.  (a)  U.S.  art  to  1913, 
study  of  American  art  from  native  Indian  settle- 
ments through  Colonial  period  to  20th  Century. 
Attention  to  such  art  forms  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  as  well  as  the  rich  varied  Indian 
folk  and  craft  traditions,  (b)  U.S.  art  since  1876, 
study  of  American  art  and  design  from  Industrial 
Revolution  to  present.  Attention  to  such  tradi- 
tional art  forms  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  the  many  facets  of  modern  de- 
sign. Prerequisite:  207a,b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
497-3  to  6  (3  per  topic)  Problems  in  Art  His- 
tory. A  close  examination  of  selected  categories 
of  works  of  art  from  various  periods,  media,  and 
cultures  as  illustrative  of  particular  art  historical 
problems.  Topics  will  vary  and  include  (a)  por- 
traiture, (b)  landscape  and  still  life,  (c)  narrative, 
(d)  other  selected  topics.  Sections  a  through  c 
may  be  taken  only  once  each,  section  d  may  be 
repeated  as  topics  vary.  Art  historical  perspec- 
tives to  include  formal  analysis,  iconography,  art 
theory,  social  history,  connoisseurship.  Prerequi- 
site: 300-level  art  history  course  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

499-3  to  21  Individual  Problems.  Art  studio 
course  directed  toward  individual  research  in  the 
student's  major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
history,  materials,  processes,  and  ideas  that  form 
the  content  and  experience  of  the  student's  major 
field.  Designed  to  adapt  to  students'  individual 
needs  in  problem  research.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design,  a  3.0 
average,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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500-3  to  21  Advanced  Drawing  II.  A  studio  di- 
rected toward  individual  research  in  the  student's 
major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  histori- 
cal materials,  processes,  and  ideas  that  form  the 
content  and  experience  of  the  student's  major 
field.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  major  adviser. 
501-3  to  21  Advanced  Painting  II.  Art  studio 
course  directed  toward  individual  research  in  the 
student's  major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
history,  materials,  processes,  and  ideas  that  form 
the  content  and  experience  of  the  student's  major 
field.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  major  adviser. 
502-3  to  21  Advanced  Printmaking  II.  Ad- 
vanced studio  course  in  printmaking  directed  to- 
ward individual  research  in  the  student's  choice  of 
print  media.  Emphasis  is  on  the  processes  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  personal  content.  Studio 
fee  $13  per  credit  hour  enrolled.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  status  and  consent  of  instructor. 
503-3  to  21  Advanced  Sculpture  II.  Advanced 
studio  course  directed  toward  individual  research 
in  the  student's  major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  history,  materials,  processes,  and  ideas 
to  form  content  in  the  student's  medium.  Inciden- 
tal expenses  may  exceed  $100.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  major  adviser. 

504-3  to  21  Advanced  Ceramics  II.  Art  studio 
course  directed  toward  individual  research  in  the 
student's  major  field.  Coursework  is  designed  to 
assist  the  student's  discovery  of  ceramic  form  and 
content  as  applied  to  personal  artistic  expression. 
Emphasis  upon  the  development  of  creative  stu- 
dio research  techniques  and  seminar-type  experi- 
ences exploring  historical  and  contemporary  is- 
sues as  they  relate  to  ceramic  art.  Studio  fee  $43 
per  credit  hour  enrolled.  Incidental  expenses  may 
exceed  $50.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  major  ad- 
viser. 

505-3  to  21  Advanced  Metalsmi thing  II.  Art 
studio  course  directed  toward  individual  research 
in  the  student's  major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  history,  materials,  processes,  and  ideas 
that  form  the  content  and  experience  of  the  stu- 
dent's major  field.  Studio  fee  $10  per  credit  hour 
enrolled.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  major  adviser. 
506-3  to  21  Advanced  Fibers  II.  Art  studio 
course  directed  toward  individual  research  in  the 
student's  major  field.  Coursework  is  designed  to 
assist  the  student's  discovery  of  fibers  and  content 
as  applied  to  personal  artistic  expression.  Em- 
phasis upon  development  of  creative  studio  re- 
search techniques  and  seminar-type  experience 
exploring  historical  and  contemporary  issues  as 
they  relate  to  fibers.  Studio  fee  $17  per  credit 
hour  enrolled.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  major  ad- 
viser. 

507-3  to  6  (3,3)  Readings  in  Art  History.  Indi- 
vidual assistance  and  investigation  to  discover 
new  meaning  and  involvement  in  graduate  studio 
work  through  the  literature  of  art. 
508-2  to  9  (2  to  3,  2  to  3,  2  to  3)  Research  in 
Art  Education.  Each  student  demonstrates  via 
class  presentations,  a  term  paper,  surveys  of  re- 
search reports  and  formulations  of  research  de- 
signs, an  understanding  of  advanced  art  education 
research  procedures,  analyses  and  implications; 
new  process  and  product  research  techniques;  and 
research  in  artistic  creativity,  perception,  and  the 
evolution  of  art  images.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 
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514-3  to  21  Glass  II.  An  advanced  glass  course 
intended  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of 
the  potential  of  glass  as  a  medium  of  creative  ex- 
pression and  to  refine  studio  skills  associated  with 
the  material.  Coursework  will  include  the  investi- 
gation of  historical  and  contemporary  solutions  to 
aesthetic  problems  related  to  the  medium.  Studio 
fee  $30  per  credit  hour  enrolled.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  major  adviser  or  consent  of  instructor. 
517-3  to  6  (3,3)  Concepts  in  Art  History. 
Group  seminar  to  discuss  and  present  aspects  of 
the  history  of  art  in  relation  to  both  traditional 
and  contemporary  artistic  concerns. 
518-2  to  9  (2  to  3,  2  to  3,  2  to  3)  Seminar  in  Art 
Education.  Each  student  shows  evidence,  via 
class  presentation,  a  term  paper  and  evaluations 
of  individual  and  group  projects,  an  understand- 
ing of  important  literature;  the  latest  develop- 
ments and  trends  in  philosophical,  psychological, 
and  sociological  concepts  in  art  education  and 
methods  for  developing  rationale  for  art  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  programs.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

599-2  to  6  Thesis.  Art  studio  course  directed  to- 
ward individual  research  in  the  student's  major 
field.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  history,  mate- 
rials, processes,  and  ideas  that  form  the  content 
and  experience  of  the  student's  major  field. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  81 U  or  DEF  only. 


Behavior  Analysis  and 
Therapy 

(See  Rehabilitation.) 


Black  American  Studies 

There  is  no  approved  graduate  program  in 
Black  American  studies.  Four-hundred- 
level  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

455-2  to  12  Rehabilitation  Services  with  Spe- 
cial Populations. 

465-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa.  (See  Political  Science  465.) 
480-4  to  8  (4,  4)  Seminar  in  Black  Studies. 
Analysis  of  the  black  experience  directed  toward 
practical  contribution  in  the  area  studied.  Topics 
vary  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  a 
total  of  eight  credits  provided  registrations  cover 
different  topics.  Topics  announced  in  advance. 
Prerequisite:  Black  American  Studies  109  or  con- 
sent of  department. 
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499-1  to  5  Special  Readings  in  Black  Ameri- 
can Studies.  Supervised  readings  for  students 
with  sufficient  background.  Registration  by  spe- 
cial permission  only.  Offered  on  demand.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 


Biological  Sciences 

(See  Chapter  2  for  description  of  the 
biological  sciences  program.) 


Botany 

(See  Plant  Biology) 


Business  Administration 

Students  desiring  to  enroll  in  these  courses 
must  be  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration,  Master  of  Accountancy,  or 
Doctor  of  Business  Administration  degree 
program  or  have  permission  of  the  associate 
dean  for  graduate  study  in  business 
administration  or  accountancy. 

410-3  Financial  Accounting  Concepts.  Basic 
concepts,  principles,  and  techniques  used  in  the 
generation  of  accounting  data  for  financial  state- 
ment preparation  and  interpretation.  Asset,  lia- 
bility, equity  valuations  and  income  determina- 
tion is  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  MBA 
program  or  consent  of  department. 
430-3  Business  Finance.  An  introductory 
course  combining  both  a  description  of  the  struc- 
ture of  business  financing  and  an  analysis  of 
functional  finance  from  a  managerial  viewpoint. 
Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  MBA  program  or  con- 
sent of  department;  410,  Educational  Psychology 
506,  and  MBA  program  "computer  ability"  founda- 
tion requirement  met,  or  equivalent. 
440-3  The  Management  Process.  Analysis  of 
management  theories  and  the  administrative  pro- 
cess. Specific  managerial  activities  are  analyzed 
and  discussed.  Functional  relationships  in  admin- 
istered organizations  are  explored.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  MBA  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

450-3  Introduction  to  Marketing  Concepts. 
An  overview  of  the  role  of  marketing  within  an 
economic  system  and  of  the  major  marketing  ac- 
tivities and  decisions  within  an  organization.  Em- 
phasis is  on  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
marketing  process.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
MBA  program  or  consent  of  department. 
451-3  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
(Same  as  Mathematics  457.) 
452-3  Operations  Research.  A  survey  of  opera- 
tions research  techniques  with  emphasis  on  prob- 
lem formulation,  model  building,  and  model  solu- 
tion. Topics  include  mathematical  programming, 
waiting-line  models,  simulation,  and  decision  the- 
ory. Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  the  MBA  program 
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or  consent  of  department;  451,  Educational  Psy- 
chology 506  or  equivalent. 

470-3  Legal  and  Social  Environment.  An 
overview  of  the  legal,  social,  and  ethical  dimen- 
sions which  influence  business  with  particular 
attention  to  the  role  of  law  as  a  control  factor  of 
society  in  the  business  world.  Prerequisite:  en- 
rollment in  MBA  program  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

500-3  Research  Applications  in  Business  and 
Organizations.  The  analysis  of  actual  problems 
in  research:  project  design,  data  collection,  analy- 
sis, interpretation,  dissemination,  and  application 
in  business  and  organizational  settings.  This  in- 
cludes an  understanding  of  the  proper  utilization 
of  appropriate  research  statistics  and  involves  use 
of  the  computer  for  problem  solving.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment; M.B.A.  program  foundation. 
502-3  Business  in  our  Capitalistic  Society. 
Study  of  the  external  environment  in  which  busi- 
ness in  America  operates;  social,  political,  legal, 
and  ethical  dimension,  inter-relationships,  and 
requirements.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department;  all  M.BA. 
program  foundation. 

510-3  Managerial  Accounting  and  Control 
Concepts.  Basic  cost  concepts,  measures,  meth- 
ods, and  systems  of  internal  accounting  useful  for 
managerial  planning,  implementation,  control, 
and  performance  evaluation.  Includes  cost  analy- 
sis relevant  for  non-routine  decision-making.  Pre- 
requisite: enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program  or  con- 
sent of  department;  410,  and  M.B.A.  program 
"computer  ability"  foundation  requirement  met,  or 
equivalent. 

513-3  Accounting  Concepts  in  Business  Or- 
ganizations. Accounting  theory  and  practice  as 
it  applies  to  business  and  other  organizations. 
Emphasis  is  on  current  problem  areas  in  account- 
ing and  on  research  methods  being  used  to  resolve 
these  problems.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  the 
D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  department. 
519-3  Seminar  in  Accounting.  Discussion  of 
current  accounting  theories,  principles,  standards, 
and  problems.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department. 
520-3  Production/Operations  Management. 
A  survey  of  the  design,  operation,  and  control  of 
systems  that  produce  goods  and  services.  Topics 
include  forecasting,  production  planning,  facility 
location  and  layout,  inventory  management, 
scheduling,  and  quality  control.  Prerequisite:  en- 
rollment in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment; 452  or  equivalent. 

521-3  Business  Conditions  Analysis.  Empha- 
sis is  given  to  macro-economic  theory  as  it  affects 
economic  forecasting.  Particular  emphasis  is 
given  to  GNP  forecasting  models,  industry  fore- 
casts, and  forecasting  for  the  firm.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment; 430  or  equivalent. 
526-3  Managerial  Economics.  Develops  con- 
ceptual framework  for  business  decision  making 
with  emphasis  on  demand,  costs,  prices,  and 
profits.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram or  consent  of  department;  451  and  Educa- 
tional Psychology  506  or  Mathematics  458  or 
equivalent. 
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530-3  Financial  Management.  A  study  of 
financial  principles  and  practices  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  relation  to  managerial  planning 
and  control.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department;  430,  510,  and 
either  526  or  ECON  441,  and  440,  or  equivalent. 
531-3  Advanced  Financial  Management.  An 
evaluation  of  selected  financial  policies  connected 
with  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  funds  by 
the  firm.  An  emphasis  is  placed  on  quantitative 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Prerequisite:  enroll- 
ment in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment; 430  or  equivalent. 

532-3  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets. 
The  principal  financial  institutions  and  markets 
will  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  contribution  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  individual  enterprise 
and  the  total  company.  Prerequisite:  enrollment 
in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  department;  430 
or  equivalent. 

533-3  Investment  Concepts.  A  study  of  fixed 
return  and  variable  return  securities,  investment 
services,  industry  and  issue  analysis,  empirical 
studies  of  groups  and  individual  stock  price 
movements.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department;  430  or  equiva- 
lent. 

534-3  Financial  Decision  Making.  Study  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  advanced  financial  deci- 
sion making  and  the  application  of  quantitative 
tools  and  techniques  to  decisions  relating  to 
working  capital,  fixed  assets,  cost  of  capital,  value 
of  the  firm,  and  financial  structure.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  the  D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of 
department. 

536-3  Advanced  Financial  Analysis.  Deals 
with  examination  of  classical  and  various  modern 
treatments  of  investment,  valuation,  cost  of  capi- 
tal, and  capital  structure.  Portfolio,  state-prefer- 
ence, capital  markets,  options  pricing,  mergers, 
and  exchange  rate  theories  are  explored.  Prereq- 
uisite: enrollment  in  M.B.A.  or  D.B.A.  program  or 
consent  of  department;  430  or  equivalent. 
539-1  to  15  Seminar  in  Finance.  A  series  of 
doctoral  seminars  on  theoretical  and  empirical  is- 
sues in  finance.  Sections  (a)  through  (d)  may  be 
taken  only  once.  Section  (e)  may  be  repeated  as 
topics  vary,  (a)  Corporate  financial  theory,  (b) 
Financial  institutions  and  markets,  (c)  Portfolio 
theory  and  speculative  markets,  (d)  International 
financial  theory,  (e)  Selected  topics.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

540-3  Managerial  and  Organization  Behav- 
ior. Case  analyses  of  human  problems  in  the 
business  organization.  Application  of  findings  of 
behavioral  science  research  to  organization  prob- 
lems. Development  of  direction  and  leadership 
skills.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program 
or  consent  of  department;  440  or  equivalent. 
541-3  Operations  Research  II.  Continuation  of 
the  survey  of  topics  and  approach  taken  in  452. 
Problem  formulation;  model  building  and  elemen- 
tary mastery  of  state-of-the-arts  solution  tech- 
niques are  emphasized.  Topics  include  integer 
programming,  traveling  sales  representative 
problems,  probabilistic  programming,  queuing, 
simulation  and  inventory  theory.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment; 452  or  equivalent. 
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543-3  Personnel  Management.  An  overview  of 
the  field  of  personnel  administration,  based  on  a 
review  of  the  relevant  literature  and  on  practice 
in  simulations  of  problems  typically  encountered 
in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department;  440  or  equiva- 
lent. 

544-3  Advanced  Production  Planning  and 
Inventory  Management.  An  in-depth  study  of 
analytical  models  and  techniques  for  production 
planning,  scheduling,  and  inventory  management. 
Management  science  techniques  utilized  include 
classical  optimization,  mathematical  program- 
ming, and  simulation.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  department;  520  or 
equivalent. 

545-3  to  21  Seminar  in  Strategic  Manage- 
ment. (a)-3  Advances  in  Strategic  Manange- 
ment.  (b)-3  Strategic  Management  Systems.  (c)-3 
Strategic  Management  of  Information  Systems. 
(d)-3  International  Strategic  Management.  (e)-3 
Strategic  Management  of  Technology.  (f)-3  to  6 
Seminar  in  Strategic  Management.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

546-3  Leadership  and  Managerial  Behavior. 
This  course  will  concentrate  on  leader  and  man- 
ager behavior  at  middle  and  upper  organizational 
levels.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  leader  and 
manager  effectiveness  and  the  factors  that  impact 
effectiveness.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department;  540  or  equiva- 
lent. 

547-3  to  15  Seminar  in  Management  Science/ 
Operations  Research.  Series  of  advanced  sem- 
inars on  Management  Science/Operations  Re- 
search (MS/OR).  Sections  (a)  through  (c)  may  be 
taken  only  once  each.  Section  (d)  may  be  repeated 
as  topics  vary.  (a)-3  Management  Science/Oper- 
ations Research  II.  (b)-3  Modern  Topics  and 
Research  Methods  in  Management  Science/Op- 
erations Research.  (c)-3  Production/Operations 
Management  and  Information  Systems.  (d)-3  to  6 
Seminar  in  Production/Operations  Management. 
Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  D.B.A.  program  or 
consent  of  department. 

548-3  to  15  Seminar  in  Management  Informa- 
tion Systems.  A  series  of  advanced  seminars  on 
Management  Information  Systems  (MIS).  Sec- 
tions (a)  through  (c)  may  be  taken  only  once 
each.  Section  (d)  may  be  repeated  as  topics  vary. 
(a)-3  Advances  in  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems. (b)-3  Decision  Support  and  Information 
Systems.  (c)-3  Quantitative  and  Computer  Meth- 
ods for  Decision  Support  and  Information  Sys- 
tems. (d)-3  to  6  Seminar  in  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems.  Prerequisite:  (a)  enrollment  in 
MBA  program  or  consent  of  department;  (b-d)  en- 
rollment in  D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

549-3  to  15  Seminar  in  Organizational  Behav- 
ior. Series  of  advanced  seminars  on  organiza- 
tional behavior.  Sections  (a)  through  (d)  may  be 
taken  only  once  each.  Section  (e)  may  be  repeated 
as  topics  vary.  (a)-3  Advances  in  Organizational 
Behavior  and  Theory.  (b)-3  Behavior  in  Organiza- 
tions— Individual  Processes.  (c)-3  Behavior  in  Or- 
ganizations— Group  and  Interpersonal  Processes. 
(d)-3  Organization  of  Complex  Systems.  (e)-3  Se- 
lected Topics  in  Organizational  Behavior  and 
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Theory.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  D.B.A.  pro- 
gram or  consent  of  department. 
550-3  Marketing  Management.  A  managerial 
approach  to  the  study  of  marketing.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  marketing  man- 
ager's responsibilities  and  on  marketing  decision 
making.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram or  consent  of  department;  450  or  equivalent. 
551-3  Product  Strategy  and  Management. 
Designed  to  treat  product  management  and  its 
relationships  with  business  policies  and  proce- 
dures; the  development  of  multiproduct  strategies, 
means  of  developing  such  strategies,  and  the 
problems  and  methods  of  commercialization.  Pre- 
requisite: enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program  or  con- 
sent of  department;  550  or  equivalent. 
552-3  Research  Methodology  for  Marketing. 
The  study  of  theory,  method,  and  procedure  for 
quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  primary 
and  secondary  marketing  data.   Emphasis  is 
placed  on  application  of  specific  research  tools  to 
the  process  of  formulating  and  testing  research 
hypotheses.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  D.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department. 
553-3  Multinational  Marketing  Management. 
The  basic  elements  of  marketing  management  are 
identified  in  the  setting  of  a  global  business  envi- 
ronment. Emphasis  is  given  to  variables  in  the  in- 
ternational markets  that  effect  strategic  business 
planning  such  as  cultural,  ethical,  political,  and 
economic  influences.  The  course  focuses  on  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  marketing  practices  of  organi- 
zation. Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  the  M.B.A. 
program  or  consent  of  department,  550  and 
MKTG  435  or  equivalent. 

554-3  Strategic  Issues  in  Marketing  and  So- 
ciety. A  critical  view  of  the  social,  political,  legal, 
and  economic  impact  of  strategic  marketing  deci- 
sion making.  Emphasis  is  on  the  ethical  and 
moral  ramifications  of  marketing  activities  in  a 
complex  social  environment.  Prerequisite:  enroll- 
ment in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

555-3  Seminar  in  Consumer  Behavior.  Em- 
phasis on  the  theories  and  research  relating  be- 
havioral science  to  the  discipline  of  marketing. 
Development  of  sophisticated  comprehension  of 
the  consumption  process  is  undertaken.  Prerequi- 
site: enrollment  in  D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of 
department. 

556-3  Seminar  in  Marketing  Strategy.  Long 
run  market  opportunities  are  identified  and  eval- 
uated. Methods  of  implementation  and  execution 
affecting  the  relationship  of  strategic  marketing 
planning  to  the  allocation  decisions  of  top  man- 
agement are  emphasized.  The  orientation  is  to- 
ward theoretical  development  to  provide  a  base 
for  continuing  research  in  the  field.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

557-3  Seminar  in  Marketing  Theory.  The 
philosophical  bases  underlying  the  development 
of  theory  in  marketing.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment of  marketing  ideations  through  research  is 
emphasized.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  the 
D.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  department. 
558-3  Promotional  Strategy  and  Manage- 
ment. The  study  of  the  elements  of  the  promo- 
tional mix  including  advertising,  personal  selling, 
sales  promotion,  and  publicity,  and  how  they  ap- 
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ply  in  the  profit  and  not-for-profit  sectors  of  the 
market  place.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  the 
M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  department;  550  or 
equivalent. 

559-3  Seminar  in  Marketing.  Study  of  current 
issues  and  problems  in  marketing  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  contemporary  marketing  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program 
or  consent  of  department;  450  or  equivalent. 
560-3  Management  Information  Systems.  A 
survey  of  information  system  design,  analysis, 
and  operations.  Topics  include  systems  concepts, 
systems  analysis  and  design,  database  manage- 
ment, software  and  hardware  concepts,  decision 
support  systems,  distributed  processing  and 
telecommunications,  and  information  systems 
planning.  Computer  application  will  be  empha- 
sized. Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  MBA  program 
or  consent  of  department;  452  and  MBA  program 
'computer  ability'  foundation  requirement  met  or 
equivalent. 

573-3  Planning  Systems  and  Strategic  Deci- 
sions. A  critical  review  of  theory  and  research  on 
the  structure,  content,  and  process  of  strategic  de- 
cisions. The  design  and  implementation  of  plan- 
ning systems  also  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  M.B.A.  or  D.B.A.  program  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

574-3  Advanced  Research  Methods  in  Busi- 
ness Administration.  A  capstone  research 
course  in  business  administration  that  exposes 
the  student  to  a  full  range  of  research  experi- 
ences. Emphasis  is  on  integrating  learning  and 
creative  thinking  in  the  execution  of  the  research 
process.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  D.B.A.  pro- 
gram. 

580-3  International  Business  Operations. 
Course  is  designed  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
international  dimension  of  a  firm's  operations.  Al- 
ternative methods  for  reaching  foreign  markets, 
operational  adjustments  and  specific  problems  in 
dealing  with  foreign  environments,  are  the  princi- 
pal areas  of  consideration.  Prerequisite:  enroll- 
ment in  M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment; all  M.B.A.  program  foundation. 
591-1  to  15  (3  per  semester  per  700  number) 
Independent  Study.  Directed  independent 
study  in  selected  areas  of  business  administra- 
tion. May  be  repeated  as  topics  vary.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  M.B.A.  program,  or  D.B.A.  pro- 
gram, or  consent  of  department;  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

595-1  to  6  Internship — Work  Experience. 
Current  practical  experience  in  a  business  or 
other  work  directly  related  to  course  work  in  a 
College  of  Business  and  Administration  program 
and  to  the  student's  educational  objectives  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  granting  credit  to  the  college. 
Credit  is  given  when  specific  program  credit  can- 
not be  granted  and  is  usuable  for  elective  credit 
only.  Credit  is  sought  by  petition  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  COBA  dean  before  registration. 
Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 

598-3  Business  Policies.  Study  of  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  business  strategies  and 
policies  as  they  relate  to  the  overall  performance 
of  the  firm  within  its  environment.  Knowledge  of 
the  functional  areas  of  administration,  available 
business  data,  and  analytical  tools  will  be  utilized 
in  solving  comprehensive  business  cases  and  sim- 
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ulation  games.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  for  past 
semester  in  M.B.A.  program. 
599-3  to  6  Thesis.    Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
M.B.A.  program  or  consent  of  department;  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

600-1  to  24  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Business  Administration  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: advancement  to  candidacy  for  the 
D.B.A.  program. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  in  business  who  have 
not  finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  have 
one  or  more  INCs  or  DEFs  on  their  records  and/or 
are  in  the  process  of  completing  their  degree  re- 
quirements. The  student  must  have  previously 
enrolled  in  a  minimum  of  36  hours  of  course  work 
that  meets  MBA  program  core  and  elective  re- 
quirement or  have  completed  a  minimum  of  24 
hours  of  BA  600  before  being  eligible  to  register 
for  this  course.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  any 
other  course  is  not  permitted.  Graded  S  /  U  or 
DEF  only. 

Accountancy 

(See  course  listing  under  School  of 
Accountancy.) 

Finance 

There  is  no  graduate  program  offered 
through  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Four-hundred-level  courses  may  be  taken 
for  graduate  credit  unless  otherwise 
indicated  in  the  course  description. 

433-3  Portfolio  Theory  and  Management. 

Examination  of  modern  concepts  relating  to  man- 
agement of  security  portfolios.  Topics  include  se- 
curity analysis,  Markowitz  Portfolio  Theory, 
efficient  market  hypothesis,  portfolio  performance 
measurement,  risk,  and  portfolio  construction. 
Prerequisite:  passed  331  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better,  361  (361  may  be  taken  concurrently),  and 
must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or 
consent  of  department. 

462-3  Working  Capital  Management.  Short- 
term  budgeting  and  forecasting  techniques  used 
in  business;  alternative  approaches  to  working 
capital  management  including  consideration  of 
certainty,  risk  and  uncertainty;  theory  and  appli- 
cations of  management  of  cash,  marketable  secu- 
rities, accounts  receivables,  inventory,  banking 
relationships,  and  short-term  sources  of  funds. 
Prerequisite:  361  or  concurrent  enrollment  and 
must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or 
consent  of  department. 

463-3  Forecasting  and  Capital  Budgeting. 
Long-term  forecasting  techniques  used  in  busi- 
ness; alternative  approaches  to  capital  structure 
decisions,  cost  of  capital  measurement;  and  per- 
formance measurement  for  investment  decisions 
including  mergers  and  leasing;  explicit  considera- 
tion of  certainty,  risk,  and  uncertainty  in  invest- 
ment analysis;  theory  and  applications  in  private 
and  public  sectors.  Prerequisite:  361  or  concurrent 
enrollment  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusi- 
ness) major  or  consent  of  department. 
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464-3  International  Financial  Management. 

Financial  behavior  of  multinational  firms.  Em- 
phasis on  the  modification  of  conventional 
financial  models  to  incorporate  uniquely  foreign 
variables.  Prerequisite:  361  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness) 
major  or  consent  of  department. 
480-3  Problems  in  Labor  Law.  Social,  eco- 
nomic, and  legal  evaluations  of  recent  labor  prob- 
lems, court  decisions,  and  legislation.  Concern  is 
on  long-run  legislative  impact  on  manpower 
planning,  dispute  settlement,  and  utilization  of 
employment  resources.  Prerequisite:  must  be  a 
business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

Management 

There  is  no  graduate  program  offered 
through  the  Department  of  Management. 
Four-hundred-level  courses  in  this 
department  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

431-3  Organizational  Design  and  Structures. 

The  study  of  modern  theories  of  complex  organi- 
zations. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  open- 
systems  perspectives  of  administrative  theory  and 
the  adaption  of  the  organization  to  a  changing  en- 
vironment. Prerequisite:  341  and  junior  standing 
or  consent  of  department  and  must  be  a  business 
(not  prebusiness)  major. 

453-3  Advanced  Quantitative  Models  for  Sys- 
tems Analysis.  A  continuation  of  352.  Mathe- 
matical model  building  in  organizations  and  solu- 
tion techniques  commonly  used  to  solve  such 
models.  An  extension  of  topics  in  deterministic 
and  probabilistic  modeling  introduced  in  352.  Pre- 
requisite: 352,  junior  standing  or  consent  of  de- 
partment and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusi- 
ness) major. 

456-3  Building  Decision  Systems  Support. 
Investigation  of  selected  systems  and  computer 
based  methods  for  aiding  management  decision- 
making. Topics  include  systems  analysis  applica- 
tions, simulation,  and  decision  models.  Prerequi- 
site: 345,  352,  and  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
department  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusi- 
ness) major. 

471-3  Seminar  in  Entrepreneurship.  Investi- 
gation of  selected  special  or  advanced  topics  in 
seminar  format.  Topics  may  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  entrepreneurship,  small  business  anal- 
ysis, or  topics  related  to  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  a  business.  Activities  will  include  li- 
brary and  field  research,  data  analysis,  report 
writing,  and  active  participation  in  seminar  pre- 
sentations and  discussions.  Designed  particularly 
for  the  student  who  has  completed  the  three  small 
business  courses  numbered  350  and  has  discussed 
personal  small  business  or  entrepreneural  objec- 
tives with  the  instructor  prior  to  registration. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  must  be 
a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major. 
474-3  Management's  Responsibility  in  Soci- 
ety. Analysis  of  the  cultural,  social,  political, 
economic,  and  immediate  environment  of  the  or- 
ganization. Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  manager  adapts  to  and  is 
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influenced  by  the  environment  and  its  conflicting 
demands.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or  consent 
of  department  and  must  be  a  business  (not  pre- 
business)  major. 

483-3  Advanced  Production-Operations  Man- 
agement. In-depth  study  of  analytical  planning, 
scheduling,  and  control  theory  and  techniques  in 
the  context  of  production/operations  systems. 
Case  exercises  will  be  utilized  to  illustrate  produc- 
tion management  problems  and  methods.  Prereq- 
uisite: 318,  352,  junior  standing  or  consent  of  de- 
partment and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusi- 
ness) major. 

485-3  Organizational  Change  and  Develop- 
ment. Analysis  of  problems  in  personnel  man- 
agement with  emphasis  on  current  trends  and 
techniques.  Case  problems,  special  reports,  and 
experiential  approaches  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
examining  ways  of  using  an  organizations'  human 
resources  to  best  advantage.  Prerequisite:  341, 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  department  and 
must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major. 

Marketing 

There  is  no  graduate  program  offered 
through  the  Department  of  Marketing. 
Four-hundred-level  courses  may  be  taken 
for  graduate  credit  unless  otherwise 
indicated  in  the  course  description. 

401-3  Retail  Management.  Designed  to  present 
the  basic  principles  in  decision  areas  such  as  loca- 
tion, layout,  organization,  personnel,  merchandise 
control,  sales  promotion,  advertising,  etc.  Retail 
merchandising  through  managerial  perspective. 
Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or  higher 
and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or 
consent  of  department. 

435-3  International  Marketing.  Analysis  of  in- 
ternational operations.  Emphasis  on  the  factors 
influencing  marketing  to  and  within  foreign 
countries  and  the  alternative  methods  of  opera- 
tions open  to  international  firms.  Prerequisite: 
304  and  junior  standing  or  higher  and  must  be  a 
business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

438-3  Sales  Management.  Analysis  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  sales  effort  within  the  marketing 
system.  Philosophies,  concepts,  and  judgment  cri- 
teria of  the  sales  function  in  relationship  to  the 
total  marketing  program.  Prerequisite:  304  and 
Management  304  or  301  and  junior  standing  or 
higher  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness) 
major  or  consent  of  department. 
439-3  Industrial  Marketing.  Analysis  of  deci- 
sion criteria  related  to  the  marketing  of  industrial 
products.  Emphasis  on  program  development, 
formulation  of  a  marketing  mix,  and  the  behav- 
ioral relationships  in  the  modern  industrial  orga- 
nization. Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or 
higher  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness) 
major  or  consent  of  department. 
452-3  Physical  Distribution  Management. 
Integration  of  physical  distribution  activities  of 
the  firm  into  a  system.  Transportation  and  loca- 
tion as  elements  of  the  system.  Inventories  and 
service  as  constraints  upon  the  system.  Planning, 
operation,  organization,  and  management  of  the 
system.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or 
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higher,  or  consent  of  the  department  and  must  be 
a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of 
department. 

463-3  Advertising  Management.  Advertising 
from  the  viewpoint  of  business  management.  De- 
velops an  understanding  of  the  role  of  advertising 
under  various  conditions.  Problems  of  integrating 
advertising  strategy  into  the  firm's  total  market- 
ing program.  Prerequisite:  304  and  363  and  junior 
standing  or  higher  and  must  be  a  business  (not 
prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  department. 
493-3  Marketing  Policies.  A  comprehensive 
and  integrative  view  of  marketing  policy  formula- 
tion. Marketing  decisions  analyzed  and  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  329,  363,  and  390  (not  more  than 
one  to  be  taken  concurrently)  and  junior  standing 
or  higher  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusi- 
ness) major  or  consent  of  department. 


Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 

All  laboratory  courses  in  chemistry  and  bio- 
chemistry require  the  student  to  purchase 
either  special  notebooks  or  workbooks, 
costing  within  the  range  of  $1.50  to  $8.50. 
All  students  enrolled  in  a  chemistry  class 
that  includes  a  laboratory  session  will  be 
assessed  a  breakage  charge  for  all  glass- 
ware broken.  This  policy  will  apply  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

411-3  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Fundamentals  of  inorganic  chemistry,  covering 
bonding  and  structure,  coordination  compounds, 
and  the  chemistry  of  some  familiar  and  less  famil- 
iar elements.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 465a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
416-3  X-Ray  Crystallography.  (See  Geology 
416.)  Prerequisite:  222b,  one  year  of  college 
physics  and  Mathematics  150. 
431-4  Environmental  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Practical  applications  of  common  instrumental 
and  wet  methods  to  the  determination  of  chemical 
substances  in  common  natural  and  commercial 
materials.  Techniques  will  include  titrimetry; 
quantitative  transfer  of  liquids  and  solids;  gas, 
thin-layer  and  ion-exchange  chromatography; 
atomic  absorption;  flame  photometry;  ion  selective 
electrode  potentiometry;  and  spectrophotometry. 
The  course  is  intended  for  senior-level  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  disciplines  other  than  chemistry 
who  desire  to  know  the  practical  aspects  of  labo- 
ratory measurements.  The  course  is  not  applicable 
to  a  major  in  chemistry.  One  lecture,  one  labo- 
ratory-lecture, and  two  three-hour  laboratories 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  222a,b  or  nine  hours  of 
chemistry  excluding  general  education  courses. 
434-2  or  4  Instrumental  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. Theory  and  practice  of  modern  instrumen- 
tal measurements,  including  emission  and  ab- 
sorption spectroscopic,  electroanalytical,  and 
chromatographic  methods,  and  an  introduction  to 
applied  electronics.  Two  lectures  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratories  per  week  for  four  credits.  En- 
rollment for  two  credit  hours  is  restricted  to  grad- 
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uate  students  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  advised  to  take  instrumental 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  physical 
chemistry  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  465a. 
436-3  Analytical  Separations  and  Analyses. 
A  study  of  the  analyses  of  complex  materials, 
usually  inorganic,  with  emphasis  on  separations, 
functional-group  chemical  analyses,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  226  and 
one  semester  of  physical  chemistry  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

444-3  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  In- 
tended for  incoming  graduate  students  and  ad- 
vanced preprofessional  students.  Provides  stu- 
dents with  intermediate  level  coverage  of  organic 
reactions,  mechanisms,  syntheses,  and  structure 
of  determination.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
problem  solving,  including  structure  elucidation, 
road  map  sequences,  multistep  synthetic  se- 
quences, and  elucidation  of  reaction  mechanisms 
including  those  with  stereochemistry  and  multi- 
ple sites  of  reactivity.  Prerequisite:  344,  346,  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
446-4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  separation  and  identification 
of  organic  compounds.  Two  lecture  and  six  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  226  and  ei- 
ther 346  and  349  or  consent  of  instructor. 
451-6  (3,  3)  Biochemistry,  (a)  Chemistry  and 
function  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  and  enzymes; 
enzyme  kinetics;  chemistry,  function,  and 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates;  citric  acid  cycle; 
electron  transport  and  oxidative  phosphorylation. 
(b)  Chemistry,  function,  and  metabolism  of  lipids; 
nitrogen  metabolism;  nucleic  acid  and  protein 
biosynthesis;  metabolic  regulation.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  year  of  organic  chemistry. 
455-4  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  Modern  bio- 
chemical laboratory  techniques  for  isolation, 
purification,  and  characterization  of  constituents 
of  living  cells  and  for  investigations  of  pathways, 
kinetics,  energetics,  and  regulatory  mechanisms 
related  to  metabolism  and  enzymic  activity.  One 
lecture  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  451a  and  226  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment; graduate  standing  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

456-3  Biophysical  Chemistry.  A  one  semester 
course  in  biophysical  chemistry  intended  for  bio- 
chemists and  molecular  biologists.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  solution  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and 
spectroscopy  applied  to  biological  systems.  Pre- 
requisite: MATH  141  or  150,  CHEM  380a  and  b  or 
344  and  346,  CHEM  451a  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. 

465-9  (3,3,3)  Physical  Chemistry.  A  three 
semester  sequence  of  physical  chemistry.  Three 
lectures  per  week,  (a)  Classical  thermodynamics, 
its  applications,  and  reaction  kinetics,  (b)  Quan- 
tum chemistry  and  group  theory,  (c)  Spectroscopy 
and  statistical  mechanics.  To  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  (a)  Mathematics  250;  (b) 
Mathematics  305  or  221  (c)  465b. 
466-2  (1,1)  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  A 
two  semester  laboratory  sequence  for  465.  One 
three  hour  laboratory  per  week  per  semester,  (a) 
Experiments  relating  to  topics  covered  in  465a. 
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Prerequisite:  226b  and  465a.  (b)  Experiments  re- 
lating to  topics  covered  in  465b, c.  Prerequisite: 
465b. 

489-1  to  3  Special  Topics  in  Chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  and  of  chairper- 
son. 

490-2  Chemical  Literature.  A  description  of 
the  various  sources  of  chemical  information  and 
the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature 
searches.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
346  and  347  or  349. 

491-2  History  of  Chemistry.  The  evolution  of 
chemistry  from  ancient  times  until  1920.  Two  lec- 
tures per  week. 

502-3  Molecular  Orbital  Theory.  An  introduc- 
tion to  molecular  orbital  theory.  Applications  and 
limitations  of  various  methods.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  undergraduate 
physical  chemistry  including  quantum  mechanics. 
511-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
(a)  Principles  of  group  theory  and  their  applica- 
tion to  molecular  structure,  ligand  field  theory 
and  its  application  and  magnetic  properties  of 
matter,  (b)  Energetics,  kinetics,  and  mechanisms 
of  inorganic  systems.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
physical  chemistry,  411  or  satisfactory  completion 
of  500. 

519-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Metal  ions  in 
biological  processes  and  other  selected  topics  to  be 
announced  by  the  department.  Maximum  credit 
nine  semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

531-3  Theory  of  Chemical  Analysis.  The  phe- 
nomena utilized  in  analytical  chemistry  with  em- 
phasis on  separations,  organic  reagents,  and  com- 
plex methods.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prereq- 
uisite: 436  or  equivalent. 

532-3  Analytical  Chemistry  Instrumenta- 
tion. Theories  of  design  and  methods  of  interfac- 
ing components  of  instruments  with  applications 
to  optimization  of  systems  for  determinations  of 
chemicals  in  trace  concentrations.  Two  lectures 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prereq- 
uisite: 434. 

535-3  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  The- 
ory and  applications  of  chromatography;  statis- 
tics; uses  of  laboratory  computers  in  chemical  in- 
strumentation and  data  evaluation.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week.  Lectures  will  occasionally  be  used 
for  laboratory  operations.  Prerequisite:  434. 
539-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Selected 
topics  of  interest  to  practicing  analytical  chemists 
such  as  microanalytical  chemistry,  functional- 
group  chemical  determinations,  absorption  spec- 
troscopy, and  electroanalytical  chemistry.  Maxi- 
mum credit  nine  semester  hours.  Prerequisite: 
434. 

541-3  Organic  Structure  and  Reactivity. 
Structure  and  reactivity  of  organic  compounds: 
steric,  electronic,  kinetic,  and  thermodynamic 
aspects.  NMR,  ESR,  IR,  and  mass  spectrometry  in 
structure  characterization.  Prerequisite:  master's 
degree  in  chemistry,  or  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
446,  or  passing  grade  on  the  organic  diagnostic 
examination. 

542-3  Mechanistic  Organic  Chemistry.  Reac- 
tion mechanisms  in  organic  chemistry.  Orbital 
symmetry,  photochemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of 
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the  common  transient  intermediates.  Prerequi- 
site: master's  degree  in  chemistry,  or  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  in  446,  or  passing  grade  on  the  organic 
chemistry  diagnostic  examination. 
543-3  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  Organic 
synthesis:  classical  and  modern  methods.  Prereq- 
uisite: master's  degree  in  chemistry,  or  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  446,  or  passing  grade  on  the  organic 
chemistry  diagnostic  examination. 
549-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.    Specialized 
topics  in  organic  chemistry.  The  topic  to  be  cov- 
ered is  announced  by  the  department.  Maximum 
credit  nine  semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  542. 
556-1  to  7  Advanced  Biochemistry.  A  critical 
treatment  of  the  topics  indicated  below.  A  student 
may  select  any  one,  two,  three,  or  all  four  topics 
for  the  indicated  credit,  (a) -2  Eurkayotic  molecu- 
lar biology.  Prerequisite:  451a,b  or  equivalent; 
MICRO  460  recommended.  (b)-l  Chemical  data 
analysis.  Data  reduction  and  analysis  with  a  labo- 
ratory microcomputer  with  examples  from  chem- 
istry and  biochemistry.  Prerequisite:  451a,b  or 
equivalent;  MICRO  460  recommended.   (c)-2 
Chemistry  and  biochemistry  of  biological  mem- 
branes. An  advanced  level  introduction  to  the 
techniques  used  to  study  biological  membranes 
including:  electron  microscopy,  X-ray  diffraction, 
spectroscopy,  electrophysiological,  and  biochemi- 
cal. Topics  will  include  the  latest  information 
from  biophysics  to  molecular  biology.  Prerequi- 
site: 556a,b.  (d)-2  Biophysical  methods.  Prereq- 
uisite: 556a,b,c. 

559-1  to  12  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Selected 
Topics  in  Biochemistry.  Topic  to  be  announced 
by   the   department.   Maximum   credit  twelve 
semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  451b. 
560-3  Introduction  to  Quantum  Chemistry. 
Basic  principles  and  applications  of  quantum  me- 
chanics to  chemistry.  Topics  include  operator  and 
vector  algebra,  classical  mechanics,  angular  mo- 
mentum, approximate  methods,  hydrogen-like 
atoms,  and  molecular  electronic  structure.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  un- 
dergraduate physical  chemistry. 
562-6    (3,3)    Advanced    Molecular    Spec- 
troscopy,  (a)  Theory  of  rotational  and  vibra- 
tional spectroscopy,  electronic  spectroscopy  of 
molecules,  (b)  Magnetic  resonance,  general  the- 
ory, spectral  analysis,  chemical  shifts  and  cou- 
pling constants,  exchange  phenomena,  Fourier 
Transform  methods,  13C  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance, electron  paramagnetic  resonance,  and  hy- 
perfine  interactions.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  565  or  consent  of  instructor. 
564-3  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  Principles 
of  statistical  mechanics  and  applications  to  equili- 
brium and  nonequilibrium  systems.  Topics  in- 
clude ideal  gases,  monatomic  crystals,  lattice  sta- 
tistics, the  cluster  method,  correlation  functions, 
Brownian  motion,  the  Boltzmann  equation,  and 
the  Kubo-Green  technique.  Three  lectures/week. 
Prerequisite:  465a,b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
565-3  Group  Theory.  Applications  of  group  the- 
ory to  quantum  mechanics  and  spectroscopy. 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  465a, b  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

569-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  Topic  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  department.  Maximum  credit  nine 
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semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
594-2  to  3  Special  Readings  in  Chemistry. 

Assigned  library  work  in  any  of  the  six  fields  of 
chemistry  with  individual  instruction  by  a  staff 
member,  (a)  Analytical,  (b)  biochemistry,  (c) 
inorganic,  (d)  organic,  (e)  physical,  (f)  history  of 
chemistry.  Maximum  credit  three  hours. 
595-1  Advanced  Seminar  in  Chemistry.  Ad- 
vanced level  talks  presented  by  graduate  stu- 
dents, (a)  Analytical,  (b)  biochemistry,  (c)  inor- 
ganic, (d)  organic,  and  (e)  physical  chemistry. 
597-1  to  15  Professional  Training.  Experience 
in  teaching  of  chemistry,  instrument  operation 
and  special  research  projects.  One  hour  required 
each  semester  in  residence.  Graded  S/U  only. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
598-1  to  50  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Research. 
Maximum  credit  50  hours,  except  by  permission 
of  the  student's  graduate  advisory  committee. 
Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.   Maximum  credit  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair. 
600-1  to  30  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion— Doctoral.  Requirement  for  Ph.D.  degree, 
24  hours.  Maximum  credit  30  hours,  except  by 
permission  of  the  student's  graduate  advisory 
committee.  Prerequisite:  598. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S I U  or  DEF  only. 
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Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of 
Cinema  and  Photography  is  offered  toward 
the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  and  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  public  visual 
communications.  Four  hundred-level 
courses  in  this  department  may  be  taken 
for  graduate  credit  unless  otherwise 
indicated  in  the  course  description. 

Students  provide  photographic  materials 
for  all  cinema  and  photography  production 
courses,  students  supply  their  own  film, 
photographic  paper,  certain  specialized 
chemicals,  a  fully  adjustable  35mm  or  120 
roll  film  camera,  and  $15  additional  cost  for 
laboratory  materials  for  each  production 
course.  In  motion  picture  production 
courses,  students  provide  their  own  film, 
processing,  recording  materials,  and  editing 
supplies.  In  courses  which  involve  analysis 
and  screening  of  a  number  of  films,  a  cost  of 
$10  per  course  for  screenings  will  be  re- 
quired. 


Course  Descriptions 

401-3  Large  Format  Photography.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  aesthetics  and  techniques  of  large  for- 
mat (sheet  film  cameras)  photography  with  em- 
phasis on  personal  expression  and  commer- 
cial/professional applications.  Students  purchase 
texts  and  provide  photographic  materials  and 
chemicals.  $15  for  additional  laboratory  materi- 
als. Prerequisite:  322  or  concurrent  enrollment 
and  consent  of  department. 

402-3  Sensitometry.  An  advanced  course  deal- 
ing with  the  technical  and  visual  applications  of 
the  black  and  white  process.  Explores  the  zone 
system,  density  parameter  system,  and  practical 
chemistry.  Also  deals  with  the  visual  application 
of  these  systems.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequi- 
site: 320  and  consent  of  department. 
404-3  Introduction  to  the  Studio.  Problems 
and  possibilities  in  the  aesthetics  and  techniques 
of  studio  photography:  lighting,  visual  perception, 
environment,  history,  theory.  Students  purchase 
texts  and  provide  photographic  materials.  $15 
laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

405-3  Applied  Photography  I.  Theory  and 
practice  of  contemporary  commercial/industrial 
photography.  Students  provide  materials  and  may 
purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite: 
322  and  consent  of  department. 
406-3  Applied  Photography  II.  Practice  and 
ideas  of  advertising/illustrative  and  editorial  pho- 
tography. Students  purchase  materials  and  may 
purhase  props,  texts,  and  equipment.  Laboratory 
fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  405  and  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

407-3  Photography  and  the  Mass  Media.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  use,  context,  and  meaning  of 
photography  in  the  mass  media.  The  photograph 
as  a  communications  tool  will  be  evaluated  along 
with  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  photojour- 
nalism Students  will  apply  theoretical  concepts 
through  group  and  individual  assignments.  Stu- 
dents purchase  texts  and  provide  photographic 
materials.  $15  laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  320 
and  consent  of  department. 

408-3  Documentary  Photography:  Method, 
Format,  and  Distribution.  Exploration  of  the 
techniques,  history,  and  contemporary  context  of 
documentary  photography.  Audience,  publication, 
and  distribution  of  documentary  projects  will  be 
addressed.  Each  student  will  produce  an  in-depth 
documentary  photographic  project.  Students  pur- 
chase texts  and  provide  photographic  materials. 
$15  laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent 
of  department. 

420-3  Experimental  Camera  Techniques. 
Experimental  approaches  to  the  creation  of  pho- 
tographic images  in  the  camera.  Students  provide 
materials  and  may  be  required  to  purchase  texts. 
Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent 
ofdepartment. 

421-3  Experimental  Darkroom  Techniques. 
Experimental  darkroom  manipulations  of  the 
straight  camera  image.  Students  provide  materi- 
als and  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15. 
Prerequisite:  322  or  consent  ofdepartment. 
422-3  Advanced  Color  Photography.  Ad- 
vanced study  and  production  of  color  photographs 
with  emphasis  on  experimental  techniques  using 
Dye  Transfer,  Kwik  Proof,  and  other  forms  of 
photo-mechanical  reproduction.  Students  provide 
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materials  and  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory 
fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent  ofdepart- 
ment. 

423-3  Reconstruction  of  Color.  A  study  of  the 
principle  of  color  separation  in  photography  as  it 
relates  to  the  processes  of  dye  transfer, 
silkscreening,  lithography,  letter  press,  etching, 
and  other  reproduction  processes.  Students 
purchase  texts  and  provide  photographic 
materials  and  chemicals.  $15  cost  for  additional 
laboratory  materials.  Prerequisite:  322. 
425-3  to  9  Studio  Workshop.  An  intensive 
workshop  focusing  on  current  trends  in  photogra- 
phy. Topics  have  included  landscape  photography, 
architectural  photography,  environmental  por- 
traiture, and  imagemaking,  among  others.  Stu- 
dents provide  photographic  materials  and  may 
purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite: 
322  or  consent  of  department. 
426-3  Non-Silver  Photography.  Intensive  in- 
troduction to  hand-applied  emulsions  of  cyan- 
otype,  vandyke  brownprinting,  gum  printing,  etc. 
Students  purchase  materials  and  may  purchase 
texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  and 
consent  of  department. 

449-3  Survey  of  Film  History.  Intensive  study 
of  major  historical  periods  of  the  cinema,  includ- 
ing technological  developments,  national  cinema 
movements,  sociological  and  aesthetic  determina- 
tions, and  concerns  of  film  historiography.  Prior 
completion  of  349  and  360  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  cinema  and  photography  majors. 
Screening  fee:  $10. 

452-3  Film  Planning  and  Scripting.  The 
screenplay  as  a  basis  for  production.  Practice  in 
preparing  film  plans,  treatments,  storyboards, 
and  scripts.  Examination  of  the  film  industry. 
Prerequisite:  355  or  consent  ofdepartment. 
454-3  Animated  Film  Production.  Practical 
course  for  visual  expression  exploring  various  an- 
imation techniques:  developmental,  filmographic, 
rear  lit,  cut  out,  line,  eel,  etc.  Students  purchase 
texts,  art  supplies,  film  materials,  and  processing. 
Equipment  usage  fee:  $10.  Prerequisite:  355 
and/or  consent  of  department. 
455-3  Film  Production  III.  Advanced  produc- 
tion by  individuals  or  crews  of  16mm  sound  films 
from  pre-production  through  shooting.  Intensive 
study  of  budgeting,  production  planning,  script- 
ing, casting,  location  and  studio  shooting  tech- 
niques, equipment  rental,  lighting,  and  double 
system  sound  filming.  Students  provide  film 
stock,  processing  and  sound  materials.  Equipment 
usage  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite:  356,  452  or  consent 
ofdepartment. 

456-3  Film-Production  TV.  Continuation  of  455 
through  post  production  to  a  first  answer  print. 
Intensive  study  of  editing,  sound  mixing,  labora- 
tory procedures  and  distribution.  Students  pro- 
vide editing  and  sound  materials  and  are  respon- 
sible for  laboratory  costs.  Equipment  usage  fee: 
$50.  Prerequisite:  455  and  consent  ofdepartment. 
462-3  History  of  the  Documentary  Film. 
Study  of  the  development  of  the  non-fiction  film 
with  emphasis  on  the  documentary.  Screening  fee: 
$10.  Students  purchase  texts. 
463-3  History  of  the  Experimental  Film. 
Study  of  experimentation  in  cinema  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  contemporary  avant-garde  films. 
Student  purchase  texts.  Screening  fee:  $10. 
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465-3  History  of  the  Animated  Film.  Study  of 
the  history,  techniques,  and  aesthetics  of  the 
graphic/animated  film.  Students  purchase  texts. 
Screening  fee:  $10. 

466-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Film  Styles  and  Genres.  In- 
tensive study  of  specific  body  of  films  grouped  by 
similarities  in  style,  genre,  period  and  cultural 
origin.  Emphasis  of  historical,  theoretical,  and 
critical  issues.  Topics  vary  each  semester.  Sample 
topics:  the  Western;  the  French  new  wave:  Third 
World  cinema:  Surrealism  in  film.  Screening  fee: 
$10. 

467-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Film  Authors.  Intensive  study 
of  the  work  of  one  or  more  film  authors  (directors, 
screenwriters,  etc.).  Emphasis  is  on  historical, 
theoretical,  and  critical  issues.  Topics  vary  each 
semester.  Sample  topics:  the  films  of  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  the  films  of  Jean  Renoir.  Screening  fee: 
$10. 

468-3  Advanced  Film  Theory  and  Analysis. 
An  intensive  study  of  contemporary  film  theory 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  application  of  analytic 
models.  Focus  is  on  structural,  semiotic,  and  psy- 
choanalytical theory  of  the  cinema,  and  the  tex- 
tual analysis  of  specific  films.  Screening  fee:  $10. 
Prerequisite:  368  or  graduate  standing. 
470-3  to  9  (3,  3,  3)  Advanced  Topics.  An  ad- 
vanced course  concentrating  on  special  topics  in 
cinema  and  photography,  (a)  Advanced  studies  in 
cinema  hi  story /theory.  Topics  offered  have  been 
the  information  film,  feminist  and  ideological  crit- 
icism of  film,  (b)  Advanced  topics  in  film  produc- 
tion. Topics  offered  included  motion  picture  sound 
workshop,  narrative  film  workshop,  (c)  Advanced 
studies  in  photography.  Topics  offered  have  in- 
cluded publication  and  presentation,  the  figure, 
multi-image,  fantasy  photography  among  others, 
(d)  Advanced  studies  in  interdisciplinary  topics. 
Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  may  be  counted 
for  graduate  credit.  Screening  fee  for  a):  $10.  Lab- 
oratory fee  for  c):  $15.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $10 
to  $50  to  be  determined.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

471-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Problems  in  Creative  Pro- 
duction: Photography.  Conceptual  exercises 
involving  different  aspects  of  photographic  pro- 
duction. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  individual  cre- 
ative response  to  assignments.  Topics  vary;  may 
be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits.  Students  pro- 
vide photographic  materials  and  chemicals  and 
may  purchase  texts.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $10  to 
$50  to  be  determined  by  project.  Prerequisite:  322 
and  consent  of  department. 

472-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Problems  in  Creative  Pro- 
duction: Cinema.  An  intensive  examination, 
through  readings,  screenings,  and  filmmaking,  of 
a  cinematic  genre,  style,  movement,  or  technical 
challenge.  Theory  is  combined  with  practice,  re- 
sulting in  a  group  film  production.  Previous  prob- 
lems studied  have  been  the  pseudo-documentary, 
35mm  filmmaking,  and  film  as  performance. 
Topics  may  vary;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6 
credits.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
541A-3  Seminar:  History  of  Photography, 
1839  to  World  War  II.  Advanced  study  of  the 
history  of  photography  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  technique  and  content.  Students 
purchase  texts. 

541B-3  Seminar:  Contemporary  History  of 
Photography.  Advanced  study  of  the  history  of 
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photography  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  technique  and  content.  Students  purchase 
texts. 

542A-3  Seminar  in  Film  History:  American. 
Analysis  of  the  films  and  ideas  associated  with  a 
particular  director  or  a  significant  movement  in 
motion  picture  history.  Screening  fee.  Students 
purchase  texts.  Course  content  varies  each 
semester;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits. 
542B-3  Seminar  in  Film  History:  Interna- 
tional. Analysis  of  the  films  and  ideas  associated 
with  a  particular  director  or  a  significant  move- 
ment in  motion  picture  history.  Screening  fee. 
Students  purchase  texts.  Course  content  varies 
each  semester;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6 
credits. 

574-3  Contemporary  Theory  and  Analysis  of 
Cinema.  An  intensive  examination  of  the  domi- 
nant recent  theoretical  approaches  to  the  cinema. 
The  application  of  cinema  of  semiology  and  struc- 
turalism, with  very  recent  branches  into  psycho- 
analysis and  ideology,  will  be  concentrated  upon. 
Films  related  to  the  issues  under  study  are  as- 
signed for  viewing.  Students  purchase  texts. 
575-6  (3,3)  Contemporary  Theory  and  Analy- 
sis of  Photography.  Selected  readings  in  the 
aesthetics  and  philosophy  of  photography.  Stu- 
dents purchase  texts.  Weekly  reading  assign- 
ments, discussions,  midterm  exam,  and  final  pa- 
per. Topics  vary;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6 
credits.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
591-1  to  6  Individual  Study  in  Cinema  and 
Photography.  Supervised  research  or  indepen- 
dent creative  work,  the  area  of  study  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  cinema 
and  photography  faculty.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

595-1  to  4  (1,1,1,1)  Graduate  Seminar.  A  sem- 
inar for  graduate  degree  candidates  focusing  on 
the  artistic  development  of  the  participants,  (a) 
Graduate  seminar  in  photography,  (b)  Graduate 
seminar  in  film  production.  Prerequisite:  admis- 
sion to  the  M.F.A.  program  in  still  photography  or. 
the  M.A.  program  in  public  visual  communica- 
tions. 

597-1  to  16  M.FA  Projects.  Supervised  inde- 
pendent creative  work,  the  amount  and  exact  na- 
ture of  which  is  to  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  cinema  and  photography  faculty.  Equip- 
ment usage  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
the  M.F.A.  program  and  consent  of  department. 
598-1  to  6  M.F.A.  Final  Creative  Project.  Su- 
pervised independent  creative  work  leading  to  the 
completion  of  the  M.F.A.  creative  project  require- 
ment. Registration  for  six  hours  of  598  is  required 
of  each  M.F.A.  candidate.  Equipment  usage  fee: 
$50.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  M.F.A.  pro- 
gram and  consent  of  the  department. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Course  Descriptions 

Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanics 

(See  Engineering.) 

Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences 

406-3  Methods  and  Materials.  Current  infor- 
mation regarding  treatment  procedures  in  com- 
munication disorders  will  be  presented.  Addition- 
ally, topics  will  include  clinical  practice  in  various 
settings,  federal  legislation,  scheduling,  case  se- 
lection and  counseling,  and  the  impact  on  service 
delivery. 

408-3  Communicative  Disorders:  Craniofa- 
cial Anomalies.  An  introduction  to  the  ontology, 
teratology,  and  management  of  cleft  palate  and 
various  craniofacial  syndromes  important  to  ma- 
jors and  non-majors  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
communication  and  its  disorders.  Associated  prob- 
lems of  personal  and  social  adjustments  are  also 
examined.  Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

410-3  Multicultural  Aspects  of  Communica- 
tion Disorders.  Students  will  explore  different 
cultures  and  communication  within  these  cul- 
tures. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship 
between  cultural  differences  and  communication 
disorders.  Review  of  speech  and  language  disor- 
ders in  multicultural  populations,  as  well  as 
assessment  and  intervention  strategies  for  use 
with  this  diverse  group  will  be  provided.  Prereq- 
uisite: 302,  303,  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 
417-3  Stuttering.  Reviews  the  data  and  theories 
that  relate  to  the  etiology,  onset  and  development 
of  stuttering. 

418-3  Paraments  of  Voice.  Physio-acoustic  pa- 
rameters of  voice  quality  variables  evidenced  in 
verbal  communication.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions emphasize  basic  information  necessary  to 
study  for  the  treatment  of  voice  disorders. 
419-3  Communication  Problems  of  the 
Hearing  Impaired.  Objectives  and  techniques 
for  the  teaching  of  lip  reading,  speech  conserva- 
tion, and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  302, 
303,  and  420,  or  equivalents  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

420-3  Introduction  to  Audiological  Disorders 
and  Evaluation.  Bases  of  professional  field  of 
audiology  (orientation,  anatomy,  and  physiology 
of  the  auditory  system),  major  disease  processes 
influencing  hearing  and  their  manifestations, 
measurement  of  hearing  loss.  Prerequisite:  203 
and  204. 

428-3  Communication  Disorders  and  the 
Classroom  Teacher.  Etiology  and  therapy  of 
common  speech  defects.  May  be  taken  by  all  in- 
service  teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students 
in  education. 

431-1  to  6  Speech  Physiology.  Course  focuses 
on  the  physiologic  parameters  of  the  supraglottal 
tract,  and  respiratory  and  laryngeal  systems  re- 
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lated  to  speech  production.  Discussion  and  labora- 
tory experiences  involve  physiological  character- 
istics of  normal  and  disordered  speech  production, 
measurement  and  research  procedures,  and  im- 
plications for  neuromotor  control  of  speech.  Pre- 
requisite: 203  and  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 
438-2  Problems  of  Communication  and  the 
Process  of  Aging.  Reviews  problems  of  commu- 
nication related  to  the  aging  process  and  exam- 
ines relevant  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 
450-3  Neuroanatomical  Basis  of  Human 
Communication.  Examination  of  the  central 
nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  as  it  re- 
lates to  normal  and  disordered  human  communi- 
cation. Presentation  of  basic  neuroanatomy, 
common  neuropathologies  relevant  to  communi- 
cation disorders,  and  strategies  in  neurogenic 
problem  solving.  Prerequisite:  214,  307,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

460-3  Augmentative  and  Alternative  Com- 
munication Systems.  An  introduction  to  alter- 
native and  augmentative  communication  systems 
for  non-vocal  clients.  Discussions  include:  use  of 
aided  and  unaided  augmentative  systems, 
assessment  procedures  and  training.  Prerequisite: 
203,  214,  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
485-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  section)  Special  Topics 
in  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences. 
Topical  presentations  of  current  information  on 
special  interests  of  the  faculty  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered in  the  curriculum.  Designed  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  of  recent  developments  related 
to  disorders  of  verbal  communication.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
with  consent  of  instructor.  The  student  may  take 
only  one  section  per  700  number. 
491-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Individual 
Study.  Activities  involved  shall  be  investigative, 
creative,  or  clinical  in  character.  Must  be  ar- 
ranged in  advance  with  the  instructor,  with  con- 
sent of  the  chairperson.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairperson. 

492-3  Diagnostic  Procedures  in  Communica- 
tion Disorders.  A  course  devoted  to  discussion 
of  the  role  of  the  speech  and  hearing  clinician  as  a 
differential  diagnostician.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  correlating  information  obtained  from 
the  oral-peripheral  examination,  articulation  and 
language  evaluation,  audiometric  and  case  history 
information  in  constructing  the  initial  evaluation 
report.  Prerequisite:  302,  303,  and  one  additional 
300-level  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 
493-3  Basic  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised 
clinical  practicum  in  base  theory  procedures,  di- 
agnostic techniques,  and  preparation  of  reports. 
Prerequisite:  302,  303  and  two  additional  300- 
level  courses  or  equivalents  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. For  CDS  majors  only. 

494-3  Advanced  Clinical  Practice-Ther- 
apy/SLP.  Advanced  clinical  practicum  in  com- 
munication disorders.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
specialized  therapy  procedures,  diagnostic  tech- 
niques and  the  preparation  of  reports.  For  CDS 
majors  only.  Prerequisite:  302,  303,  493,  or  equiv- 
alents and  consent  of  instructor. 
495-3  Advanced  Clinical  Practice-Diagnos- 
tics/SLP.  Advanced  clinical  practicum  in  speech 
and  language  diagnostic.  Populations  of  children 
and  adults  will  be  evaluated.  Emphasis  will  be 
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placed  on  diagnostic  techniques  used  in  evalua- 
tion, as  well  as  preparation  of  evaluation  reports. 
For  CDS  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  492,  493  or 
equivalent. 

497-1  to  2  Advanced  Clinical  Practice:  Hear- 
ing Diagnostics.  Advanced  clinical  practice  in 
hearing  diagnostics.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
diagnostic  techniques  used  in  the  preparation  of 
basic  and  advanced  audiological  reports.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

500-3  Research  Design  in  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology.  Evaluation  of  the  strategies  and 
procedural  tactics  of  behavioral  research. 
503-3  Laboratory  Instrumentation  in 
Speech-Language  and  Hearing  Science. 
Physiological,  acoustical,  and  biomedical  record- 
ing, measurement  and  analysis  of  the  speech  en- 
coder, decoder,  and  code  for  clinical  and  research 
applications.  Prerequisite:  203  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

505-3  Phonological  Acquisition.  An  introduc- 
tory discussion  of  the  important  linguistic,  physio- 
logical, and  acoustic  variables  which  affect  lan- 
guage production  at  the  segmental  and 
suprasegmental  level  of  language;  and  an  histori- 
cal examination  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
distinctive  feature  systems  from  1920  to  the  pre- 
sent. Concentration  upon  the  mathematical,  logi- 
cal, physiological,  and  acoustic  assumptions  of  the 
various  matrices  which  have  been  developed.  Pre- 
requisite: 302  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

507-3  Language  Acquisition.  Discussion  of  the 
application  of  current  theoretical  implications  and 
research  findings  to  the  syntactically  impaired. 
This  course  emphasizes  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic models  applicable  to  language  disorders.  Op- 
portunities for  research  and  clinical  experience 
with  young  children  displaying  developmental 
language  problems  will  be  provided.  Required  for 
master's  students.  Prerequisite:  303  or  equivalent 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

510-3  Stuttering:  Behavior  Assessment  and 
Therapy.  Explores  the  assumptions  underlying 
diagnosis  and  assessment.  Procedures  specific  to 
the  differential  assessment  of  fluency  failures  are 
examined,  evaluated,  and  related  to  therapeutic 
strategies  and  the  tactics  of  behavior  change.  Pre- 
requisite: 319  or  equivalent,  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

512-3  Voice  Disorders.  An  intensive  study  of 
the  variables  of  air  stream  modulation  resulting 
from  impaired  structures  and  function  of  head 
and  neck.  Prerequisite:  318  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

517-3  Seminar:  Language  Disorders  in  Chil- 
dren. Students  will  explore  current  theories  of 
syntactical  and  semantic  acquisition  with  an  em- 
phasis upon  applicability  to  clinical  research  and 
methodology.  An  historical  review  of  linguistic 
theory  will  form  the  basis  for  discussion  of  re- 
search approaches  in  psycholinguistics.  Students 
will  review  psycholinguistic  research  and  devise 
paradigms  appropriate  for  the  study  of  verbal  im- 
pairment. Elective  course  for  master's  and  doc- 
toral candidates.  Prerequisite:  303  or  equivalent 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

521-3  Audiology  II:  Peripheral  and  Central 
Auditory  Tests.  Application  of  special  behav- 
ioral auditory  techniques  used  for  site-of-lesion 
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testing,  basic  anatomical  and  neurological  corre- 
lates of  abnormal  auditory  behavior.  Prerequi- 
sites: 420  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
525-3  Amplification  for  the  Hearing  Im- 
paired. Clinical  and  laboratory  methods  of  eval- 
uating hearing  aid  performance;  counseling  of 
adult  clients,  parents  and  teachers;  professional 
relationship  of  audiologist  to  otologists  and  to 
hearing  aid  dealers;  use  and  evaluation  of  indi- 
vidual and  classroom  auditory  trainers.  Prerequi- 
sites: 420  and  consent  of  instructor. 
526-3  Audiology  III:  Objective  Procedures 
and  Hearing  Conservation.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  objective  auditory  procedures 
such  as  acoustic  immittance  measures,  auditory 
brainstem  response,  and  event  related  potentials; 
also  a  consideration  of  techniques  used  in  hearing 
conservation  such  as  environmental  noise  controls 
and  identification  audiometry.  Prerequisites:  420, 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

528-3  Seminar:  Physio-  and  Psycho-Acoustics 
of  the  Ear.  Advanced  study  of  the  physiological 
responses  of  the  middle  and  inner  ear  to  the 
acoustic  stimulus,  in  relation  to  major  theories  of 
auditory  function;  advanced  study  of  behavioral 
responses  to  the  major  parameters  of  the  acoustic 
stimulus;  threshold  sensitivity,  loudness,  pitch, 
localization,  beats,  and  masking.  Prerequisite: 
316  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
530-3  Aural  Rehabilitation/Auditory  Percep- 
tual Disorders.  Advanced  study  of  aural  (re) 
habilitative  principles  and  practices  for  children 
and  adults  as  well  as  diagnoses  and  remediation 
of  auditory  perceptual  disorders.  Prerequisites: 
420,  521,  525,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
533-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar:  Speech  and  Audi- 
tory Perception.  Special  problems  in  hearing 
and  communication  science.  Students  may  choose 
from  a  wide  range  of  topics:  speech  acoustic, 
kinesthetic  and  vibrotactile  perception,  voiceprint 
identification,  synthetic  and  compressed  speech, 
digital  speech,  electrostimulation  of  hearing,  and 
neurophysiological  basis  for  perception.  One  or 
more  topics  are  pursued  in  depth.  The  seminar 
may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  six  hours  with  dif- 
ferent content.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
536-3  Seminar:  Administration  of  Speech 
and  Hearing  Programs.  Program  settings,  or- 
ganizational procedures,  and  professional  interre- 
lationships in  adult  speech  and  hearing  therapy. 
Field  trips  to  rehabilitation  centers  and  related 
agencies. 

540-3  Neurogenic  Disorders  of  Communica- 
tion I.  Focus  on  aphasia  and  neurolinguistic 
science.  A  clinically  oriented  presentation  of  the 
aphasias,  and  related  CNS  language  disturbances, 
will  be  integrated  with  an  introduction  to  the 
broader  field  of  neurolinguistics.  Clinical  aspects 
will  focus  on  assessment  of  rehabilitation 
approaches  in  aphasia  and  related  disorders. 
Other  topics  include  cortical  language  representa- 
tion, hemispheric  functions  (general),  and  review 
of  basic  neurolinguistic  literature.  Prerequisite: 
450  or  consent  of  instructor. 
541-3  Neurogenic  Disorders  of  Communica- 
tion II.  Focus  on  the  role  of  the  pyramidal  and 
extrapyramidal  motor  systems  in  speech  produc- 
tion and  speech  disorders  related  to  abnormalities 
in  these  motor  systems.  Discussion  of  the  neuro- 
logical basis  and  clinical  management  of  the 
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dysarthrias  and  verbal  apraxia.  Prerequisite:  540 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

544-3  Seminar:  Phonological  Disorders  in 
Children.  An  historical  examination  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  distinctive  feature 
systems  from  1920  to  the  present.  Concentrates 
on  the  mathematical,  logical,  physiological,  and 
acoustic  assumptions  of  the  various  matrices 
which  have  been  developed.  Prerequisite:  302  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
548-3  Seminar:  Stuttering  Behavior-Theory 
and  Research.  Examines  modern  learning  the- 
ory approaches  to  fluency  failure.  The  learning 
models  dealt  with  are  critically  examined  in  rela- 
tion to  clinical  and  experimental  data.  Also  re- 
views the  research  data  on  stuttering  in  relation 
to  design,  methodology,  and  technology.  Discus- 
sions serve  as  the  background  for  original  investi- 
gations. Prerequisite:  319  or  equivalent  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

550-1  to  15  Professional  Training  Seminar.  A 
special  seminar  that  provides  doctoral  students 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  papers  on 
various  aspects  of  speech-language  pathology  and 
audiology.  Liberal  discussion  will  follow  each  pa- 
per. All  doctoral  students  are  required  to  enroll 
for  one  credit  each  semester  until  admitted  to 
candidacy.  Graded  S/U  only.  Only  four  credit 
hours  are  counted  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
590-1  to  4  (1  to  2,  1  to  2)  Readings  in  Speech- 
Language  Pathology  and  Audiology.  Super- 
vised and  directed  readings  in  specific  areas  of 
speech  pathology  and  in  audiology.  Maximum  of 
two  hours  counted  toward  master's  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  chair. 

593-1  to  3  Research  Problems  in  Speech- 
Language  Pathology  and  Audiology.  Individ- 
ual work  upon  selected  problems  for  research. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair. 
597-9  Public  School  Practicum.  Public  School 
internship  provides  the  student  with  clinical  ex- 
perience under  the  supervision  of  a  school-based 
certified  speech-language  pathologist.  The  student 
should  receive  experience  with  the  disorders  of 
fluency,  articulation,  voice,  organics,  language, 
and  hearing.  The  student  should  also  gain  admin- 
istrative experience.  Prerequisite:  150  to  200  clock 
hours  and  consent  of  instructor. 
598-1  to  3  Internship  in  Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audiology.  Internship  in  a  se- 
lected medical  center,  hospital  clinic,  community 
agency,  or  private  clinic.  The  internship  provides 
the  student  with  an  intensive,  professional,  clini- 
cal experience  under  supervision  of  qualified  and 
certified  resident  staff  members.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  chair. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Communications  and 
Fine  Arts 

497-1  to  6  Special  Interdisciplinary  Study. 

Designed  to  offer  and  test  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of 
Communications  and  Fine  Arts.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 


Community 
Development 


401-3  Introduction  to  Community  Develop- 
ment. This  course  surveys  the  field  of  community 
development,  an  applied  social  science  that  en- 
courages self-reliance  by  generating  change  and 
growth  strategies  for  groups  and  communities. 
The  course  focuses  on  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  community  development,  citizen  rights  issues, 
change  techniques,  value  dilemmas  confronting 
change  agents,  and  examination  of  some  current 
community  development  programs. 
402-3  Third  World  Community  Development. 
Analyses  of  the  history,  goals,  methods,  and 
techniques  of  socioeconomic  development  in  the 
Third  World  countries.  Cultural,  economic,  social 
structural,  political,  and  administrative  factors  in 
development  and  in  the  process  of  community 
organization  are  discussed.  Case  studies  from 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
403-3  Community  Organization.  An  examina- 
tion of  basic  approaches  to  community  organiza- 
tion used  by  change  agents  and  human  service 
workers.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  sensitizing 
students  to  consumer  participation  issues. 
404-3  Role  Theory  and  Analysis  in  Commu- 
nity Development.  The  focus  of  this  course  is 
on  role  theory  and  methods  of  analysis.  The  stu- 
dent will  gain  considerable  exposure  to  the  tech- 
niques of  role  analysis  as  an  evaluation  tool  in 
community  development  training  and  program 
development. 

405-3  Social  Planning.  Introduction  to  the 
methods,  practices,  functions,  and  ethics  of  social 
planning  in  the  United  States,  including  a  critical 
perspective.  Criminal  justice,  health,  manpower, 
welfare,  and  other  sectors  of  social  planning  will 
be  discussed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  social 
planning. 

489-3  Field  Service  Seminar.  (Same  as  Social 
Work  489.)  This  seminar  is  to  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  495  or  SW  495.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  if  credit  has  been  earned  in  389  or  SW  289. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
491-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  Community 
Development.  Supervised  individual  study  and 
projects  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  each  stu- 
dent. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
495-1     to     6     Advanced     Field     Services 
Practicum  in  Southern  Illinois.  (Same  as  So- 
cial Work  495.)  This  course  is  directed  at  upper- 
classmen  and  graduate  students  volunteering 
service  to  community,  social  service,  or  health 
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agencies  in  southern  Illinois.  Credit  based  on  time 
spent  in  direct  service.  Approval  of  agency  re- 
quired for  registration.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  if  credit  has  been  earned  in  295  or  SW  295. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail  for  undergraduates. 
497-1  to  12  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in 
Community  Development.  The  identification 
and  analysis  of  special  problems  in  community 
development,  (a)  Project  funding,  evaluating,  and 
reporting;  (b)  central  and  peripheral  systems  in 
community  development;  (c)  community  devel- 
opment cooperatives  and  credit  unions;  (d)  re- 
search problems  and  methods;  (e)  special  prob- 
lems. Credit  limited  to  not  more  than  three  per 
topic  and  not  more  than  12  total. 
500-3  Research  Seminar  in  Community  De- 
velopment. Introduction  to  research  design, 
theory,  sampling,  data  collection  (both  qualitative 
and  quantitative),  information  retrieval,  data 
analysis,  and  research  criticism.  Content  based  on 
community  issues  and  concerns.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  incorporate  their  interests  and  pro- 
jects into  the  course  work. 

501-4  Small  Group  Process  in  Community 
Development.  This  course  combines  theory  and 
laboratory  methods  in  giving  the  student  greater 
awareness  of  the  dynamics  of  individual  interac- 
tion in  small  groups.  Such  issues  as  authority, 
leadership,  power,  trust,  decision  making,  com- 
munication, problem  solving,  goal  setting  and  at- 
tainment, giving  and  receiving  feedback,  resource 
utilization,  and  evaluation  are  covered  in  both 
theory  and  laboratory  sessions. 
502-3  Community  and  Change.  Analyses  of 
causes  of  social  problems  and  methods  for 
planned  change  at  community  level.  Local  com- 
munity problems  are  examined  in  the  context  of 
wider  socio-economic  and  political  settings. 
Changing  patterns  of  community  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  are  explored. 
503-3  Community  Development  Practice.  Fo- 
cuses upon  a  range  of  community  development 
problems,  models,  and  practical  skills.  Observa- 
tion of  field  consultants,  community  organizers 
and  agencies,  and  persons  skilled  in  and  pro- 
grams demonstrating  distinctive  approaches  to 
community  development.  Prerequisite:  401. 
589-2  Community  Development  Internship 
Seminar.  To  prepare  student  for  supervised  field 
internship  experience.  Must  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  (or  as  a  prerequisite  to)  595,  Intern- 
ship. 

593-1  to  6  Individual  Research  in  Community 
Development.  Enables  an  advanced  student  to 
do  independent  study  in  community  development 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  or  to 
pursue  work  on  a  terminal  research  report  or 
advanced  field  project.  Prerequisite:  500  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

595-1  to  8  Internship.  A  supervised  field  expe- 
rience to  acquaint  students  with  problems,  situa- 
tions, and  challenges  typical  of  community  devel- 
opment work.  Students  develop  a  community- 
based  project  which  allows  them  to  gain  experi- 
ence while  demonstrating  proficiency  in  appro- 
priate skills.  Personal  growth  and  professional  po- 
tential are  considered  in  evaluating  the  intern's 
field  performance.  Seven  credit  hours  (350  field 
hours)  are  required  for  the  M.S.  degree;  additional 
work  may  be  taken  as  elective  hours,  calculated 
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at  50  clock  hours  per  semester  hour.  Graded  S/U 
only.  Prerequisite:  589  or  concurrent  enrollment 
and  consent  of  internship  coordinator. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis  Research.  Credit  is  given  for 
work  accomplished  on  a  master's  thesis  when  it  is 
accepted  and  approved  by  the  thesis  committee. 
Prerequisite:  500  and  approval  of  thesis  commit- 
tee chair. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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401-3  Computer  Architecture.  Review  of  logi- 
cal circuit  design.  Hardware  description  lan- 
guages. Algorithms  for  high  speed  addition,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division.  Pipelined  arithmetic. 
Implementation  and  control  issues  using  PLA's 
and  microprogramming  control.  Cache  and  main 
memory  design.  Input/Output.  Introduction  to 
interconnection  networks  and  multiprocessor  or- 
ganization. Prerequisite:  306  and  315  each  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

411-3  Programming  Languages.  Study  of  the 
significant  features  of  existing  programming  lan- 
guages with  particular  emphasis  on  the  underly- 
ing concepts  abstracted  from  these  languages.  In- 
cludes formal  specification  of  syntax  and  seman- 
tics, representation  and  evaluation  of  simple 
statements,  grouping  of  statements,  scopes  and 
storage  allocation,  procedures.  Prerequisite:  220 
and  302  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  high-level 
languages  covered  by  the  311  courses  is  recom- 
mended. 

414-3  Operating  Systems.  An  extended  treat- 
ment of  the  components  of  operating  systems,  in- 
cluding I/O  programming,  memory  management, 
virtual  memory,  process  management,  concur- 
rency, device  management  and  file  management. 
Prerequisite:  306  and  330  each  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage C. 

416-3  Compiler  Construction.  Introduction  to 
compiler  construction.  Design  of  a  simple  com- 
plete compiler,  including  lexical  analysis,  syntac- 
tical analysis,  type  checking,  and  code  generation. 
Prerequisite:  411  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
430-3  Database  Systems.  A  comprehensive 
treatment  of  database  systems,  including  net- 
work, hierarchical,  and  relational  systems.  Pre- 
requisite: 330  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
435-3  Software  Design  and  Development.  An 
exercise  in  the  analysis,  design,  implementation, 
testing,  and  maintenance  of  a  large  modular  ap- 
plication system.  Team  production  of  a  system  is 
the  focal  point  for  the  course.  Topics  include  the 
system  life  cycle,  system  specification,  human  in- 
terfaces, modular  design,  improved  programming 
techniques,  and  program  verification  and  valida- 
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tion.  Prerequisite:  306  and  330  each  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better. 

436-3  Artificial  Intelligence  I.  Search  and 
heuristics,  problem  reduction.  Predicate  calculus, 
automated  theorem  proving.  Knowledge  represen- 
tation. Applications  of  artificial  intelligence.  Par- 
allel processing  in  artificial  intelligence.  Prereq- 
uisite: 315  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  at  least  one 
of  31 1L  or  3 IIP  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
440-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Networks. 
Design  and  analysis  of  computer  communication 
networks.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  queuing 
systems,  data  transmission,  data  link  protocols, 
topological  design,  routing,  flow  control,  security 
and  privacy,  and  network  performance  evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  306  and  315  each  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  and  Mathematics  380. 
447-3  Introduction  to  Graph  Theory.  (Same 
as  Mathematics  447.)  Introduction  to  theory  of 
graphs,  digraphs,  and  networks  and  applications 
to  electrical  systems  and  computer  science.  Topics 
include  blocks  and  cutpoints,  Eulerian  graphs, 
trees,  cycle  and  cocycle  spaces,  planarity  and  Ku- 
ratowski's  Theorem,  connectivity  and  Menger's 
Theorem,  Hamiltonian  graphs,  colorability  and 
Heawood's  Theorem,  flows  in  networks  and  Ford- 
Fulkerson  Theorem,  critical  path  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: 315  and  Mathematics  221  or  Mathemat- 
ics 319. 

449-3  Introduction  to  Combinatorics.  (Same 
as  Mathematics  449.)  An  introduction  to  combina- 
torial mathematics  with  computing  applications. 
Topics  include  selections  and  arrangements,  gen- 
erating functions,  recursion,  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion, coding  theory,  block  designs.  Prerequisite: 
315  or  Mathematics  319,  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

451-3  Introduction  to  Automata  and  Theory 
of  Computing.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
theory  of  computation  including  finite  state  accep- 
tors, formal  grammars,  Turing  machines,  and  re- 
cursive functions.  The  relationship  between 
grammars  and  machines  with  emphasis  on  regu- 
lar expressions  and  context-free  languages.  Pre- 
requisite: 306  and  315  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

455-3  Design  and  Analysis  of  Computer  Algo- 
rithms. An  extensive  treatment  of  the  design, 
analysis  and  complexity  of  algorithms.  Search- 
ing/sorting algorithms,  polynomial  and  matrix  al- 
gorithms, graph  theoretic  algorithms.  Introduc- 
tion to  complexity  theory.  Prerequisite:  315  and 
330  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  Mathe- 
matics 380. 

464-6  (3,  3)  Numerical  Analysis.  (Same  as 
Mathematics  475.)  An  introduction  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  computation  with  special  empha- 
sis on  methods  useful  with  digital  computers. 
Topics  include  the  solution  of  nonlinear  equations, 
interpolation  and  approximation,  numerical  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration,  solution  of  differen- 
tial equations,  matrix  calculations  and  the  solu- 
tion of  systems  of  linear  equations.  Prerequisite: 
for  a,  Mathematics  221  and  250  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  FORTRAN;  for  b,  464a  and  Mathe- 
matics 305. 

470-3  Computer  Simulation  Techniques.  Ap- 
plications and  rationale.  Design  and  analysis  of 
discrete  simulation  models.  Generation  of  random 
sequences  and  stochastic  variates.  Simulation 
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languages.  Prerequisite:  202  and  Mathematics 
380. 

471-3  Introduction  to  Optimization  Tech- 
niques. (Same  as  Mathematics  471.)  Nature  of 
optimization  problems.  General  and  special  pur- 
pose methods  of  optimization,  such  as  linear  pro- 
gramming, classical  optimization,  separable  pro- 
gramming, integer  programming,  and  dynamic 
programming.  Prerequisite:  202  and  Mathematics 
221  and  250. 

472-3  Linear  Programming.  (Same  as  Mathe- 
matics 472.)  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  linear 
programming  model.  Development  of  the  simplex 
method.  Application  of  the  model  to  various  prob- 
lems. Duality  theory.  Transportation.  Assignment 
problem.  Postoptimality  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
202  and  Mathematics  221. 

485-3  Computer  Graphics.  Study  of  the  devices 
and  techniques  for  the  use  of  computers  in  gen- 
erating graphical  displays.  Includes  display  de- 
vices, display  processing,  transformation  systems, 
interactive  graphics,  3-dimensional  graphics, 
graphics  system  design  and  configuration,  low 
and  high  level  graphics  languages,  and  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite:  220  and  302  each  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better;  Mathematics  150  and  221  are  rec- 
ommended. 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Readings. 
Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor  and  department. 
491-1  to  4  Special  Topics.    Selected  advanced 
topics  from  the  various  fields  of  computer  science. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
492-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Special  Prob- 
lems.  Individual  projects  involving  independent 
work.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
493-1  to  4  Seminar.  Supervised  study.  Prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  reports.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

501-3  Advanced  Computer  Architecture. 
Hardware  and  software  elements  of  multiproces- 
sors, multicomputers,  pipeline  and  array  ma- 
chines, data  flow  architecture,  and  other  state-of- 
the-art  architectures.  Design  principles  related  to 
machine  structures,  interconnection  networks, 
control  software  and  hardware,  data  storage,  and 
access.  Prerequisite:  401. 

502-3  Design  and  Analysis  of  VLSI  Systems. 
The  theory,  technology,  fabrication,  and  design  of 
digital  integrated  circuits  that  are  commonly  used 
in  modern  computers.  Construction  and  analysis 
of  algorithms  for  VLSI  design  such  as:  PLA  mini- 
mizer  and  folder,  design  rule  checker,  circuit  ex- 
tractor, and  router.  Silicon  complier.  Prerequisite: 
401. 

503-3  Fault-Tolerant  Computing  Systems. 
An  introduction  to  different  aspects  of  fault-toler- 
ance in  computing  systems.  Concurrent  checking 
techniques.  Redundancy  techniques.  Evaluation 
methods.  System-level  diagnosis  and  fault-toler- 
ant VLSI  architectures.  Prerequisite:  401. 
511-3  Formal  Specification  of  Programming 
Languages.    A  survey  of  modeling  techniques 
and  meta  languages  for  the  formal  specification  of 
the  syntax  and  semantics  of  high-level  program- 
ming languages.  Prerequisite:  411. 
512-3  Declarative  Programming.  An  advanced 
level  course  on  nonprocedural  programming  with 
emphasis  on  logic  programming,  pure  functional 
programming,   and   the  characteristics  of  the 
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declarative  style  common  to  these  two  paradigms. 
Topics  include  logic  programming,  functional  pro- 
gramming, implementation  consideration  for  each 
along  with  current  research  topics  in  the  areas. 
Prerequisite:  411. 

514-3  Advanced  Operating  Systems.  Rigorous 
treatment  of  advanced  topics  in  operating  sys- 
tems. Multiprocessor  and  distributed  operating 
systems.  Highly  concurrent  machines.  Perfor- 
mance analysis  of  memory  management  and 
scheduling  algorithms.  Security  in  operating  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite:  414. 

516-3  Advanced  Compilers.  A  continuation  of 
416  including  advanced  topics  in  lexical  and  syn- 
tax analysis,  error  recovery,  sematic  analysis, 
code  optimization,  and  compiler  compilers.  Pre- 
requisite: 416. 

530-3  Advanced  Data  Base  System.  A  detailed 
treatment  of  advanced  topics  in  data  base  systems 
including,  but  not  limited  or  restricted  to,  rela- 
tional database  theory,  query  optimization,  recov- 
ery techniques,  concurrency  control,  distributed 
database  systems,  security  and  integrity,  and 
database  machines.  Prerequisite:  430. 
532-3  to  6  Topics  in  Information  Systems.  A 
detailed  study  of  two  or  three  topics  relevant  to 
information  systems.  Topics  may  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  sorting,  searching,  information  re- 
trieval and  automatic  text  processing,  database 
security  and  encryption,  distributed  databases, 
and  data  communication.  Prerequisite:  430  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

536-3  Artificial  Intelligence  II.  Theorem 
proving,  the  Resolution  Principle,  strategies,  and 
achievements.  Program  verification.  Natural  lan- 
guage processing.  Other  selected  topics.  Prerequi- 
site: 436. 

540-3  Parallel  Processing.  An  advanced  treat- 
ment of  the  theory  and  implementation  of  parallel 
processing.  Topics  include  architectural  consider- 
ations, parallel  programming  on  multiprocessor 
and  multicomputer  systems,  and  the 
identification  and  exploitation  of  parallelism  in 
algorithms.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
553-3  Formal  Languages  and  Automata.  The 
Chomsky  hierarchy  of  formal  grammars  and  the 
corresponding  classes  of  automata.  Turing  ma- 
chines and  basic  concepts  of  computability.  Recur- 
sive and  recursively  enumerable  languages.  Clo- 
sure properties.  Undecidable  problems  about  Tur- 
ing machines  and  context-free  languages.  Deter- 
ministic context-free  languages  and  the  construc- 
tion of  LR  parsers.  Prerequisite:  451. 
555-3  Theory  of  Computability.  Turing  ma- 
chines and  other  models  of  computation.  Com- 
putable functions.  Church's  thesis.  Solvable  and 
unsolvable  problems.  Introduction  to  complexity 
theory  including  the  classes  P  and  NP.  Polynomial 
time  approximation  algorithms  for  NP-complete 
problems.  Prerequisite:  451. 

564-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Numerical 
Analysis.  (Same  as  Mathematics  572.)  Selected 
advanced  topics  in  Numerical  Analysis  chosen 
from  such  areas  as:  approximation  theory;  numer- 
ical solution  of  initial  value  problems;  numerical 
solution  of  boundary  value  problems;  numerical 
linear  algebra;  numerical  methods  of  optimiza- 
tion; functional  analytic  methods.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 
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570-3  to  9  per  topic  (3,3,3)  Topics  in  Opera- 
tions Research.  (Same  as  Mathematics  570.) 
(a)  Netflows.  Builds  on  network  and  generalized 
network  models  for  the  transportation,  tranship- 
ment, assignment,  shortest  path,  maximal  flow. 
Prerequisite:  472  or  MATH  472.  (b)  Advanced 
computer  simulation.  Review  of  GPSS.  Advanced 
topics  in  GPSS.  Generation  of  random  variates. 
Validation,  parametric,  and  nonparametric  tests. 
Design  of  experiments,  optimization,  parameter 
tuning.  Analysis  of  variance,  spectral  analysis, 
and  variance  reduction.  Prerequisite:  470  and 
MATH  480  or  483.  (c)  Large  scale  linear  pro- 
gramming. Advanced  L.P.  techniques  for  sparge 
matrices  and  reinversion  routines.  Prerequisite: 
472  or  MATH  472.  (d)  Nonlinear  programming. 
Integer  programming  with  branch  and  bound  and 
cutting  plane  methods  for  solving  integer  pro- 
gramming problems.  Basic  dynamic  programming 
with  emphasis  on  the  methods  and  applications. 
Prerequisite:  472  or  MATH  472. 
585-3  Advanced  Topics  in  Computer  Graph- 
ics. Study  of  computer  graphics  for  realistic  im- 
age synthesis.  Object  modeling  and  associated 
date  structures.  Advanced  rendering  techniques 
such  as  raytracing  and  radiosity.  Efficiency  con- 
siderations. Image  composition  and  compression. 
Current  advances  and  research  problems  in  real- 
istic computer  graphics.  Prerequisite:  485. 
586-3  Pattern  Recognition  and  Image  Pro- 
cessing. An  introduction  to  the  area  of  computer 
vision  for  the  purpose  of  restoration,  segmenta- 
tion, encoding,  analysis,  and  recognition  of  pic- 
tures. Topics  include:  image  transforms,  edge  de- 
tection, smoothing,  filtering,  pseudo-coloring, 
syntactic  methods  in  scene  analysis,  parametric 
decision  theory,  non-parametric  decision  theory, 
linear  discriminant  functions,  parameter  estima- 
tion, supervised  learning,  and  unsupervised 
learning.  Prerequisite:  220  and  MATH  380  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

590-1  to  9  Readings.    Supervised  readings  in 
selected  subjects.  Graded  S/  U  only.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  department. 
591-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Special  Topics. 
Selected  advanced  topics  from  the  various  fields  of 
computer  science. 

592-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Special  Prob- 
lems. Individual  projects  involving  independent 
work.  Graded  S/U only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

593-1  to  4  Seminar.  Preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  reports.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

599-1  to  5  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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400-2  Simulation  and  Gaming.  The  role  of 
simulation  and  gaming  in  instruction,  the  avail- 
ability of  commercial  games  and  simulation  de- 
vices, and  the  theoretical  backgrounds  used  in 
constructing  teacher-made  games  are  to  be  exam- 
ined. 

402-3  Education  for  Disadvantaged  and  Cul- 
turally Different  Students.  The  student  exam- 
ines the  characteristics  of  behavior  and  learning 
patterns  of  culturally  different  and  socioeconomi- 
cally  disadvantaged  children.  Content  also  in- 
cludes school  adjustment,  experiential  back- 
ground, self-concept,  language  development,  and 
appropriate  teacher  behaviors  and  teaching 
strategies. 

404-3  Infant  Development.  Current  theories 
and  knowledge  concerning  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  infants  with  related  laboratory  field  expe- 
riences. Prerequisite:  237  or  Psychology  301  or 
equivalent. 

405-4  Methodologies  For  Group  Care  of  In- 
fants and  Toddlers.  Application  of  theories  of 
development  of  children  up  to  age  3  in  a  care  and 
stimulation  practicum.  Development  of  competen- 
cies and  skills  needed  by  infant/toddler  specialists 
and  professionals.  Three  hours  seminar,  two 
hours  practicum.  Prerequisite:  404  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

407-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Diagnostic  and  Cor- 
rective Techniques  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher.  A  presentation  of  diagnostic  and  reme- 
diation techniques  with  emphasis  placed  on  ap- 
propriate methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in 
classrooms  in  the  areas  of  (c)  language  arts,  (e) 
mathematics,  and  (f)  reading.  Prerequisite:  spe- 
cial methods  course  in  field  selected  by  student 
and/or  consent  of  instructor. 
409-3  Creative  Teaching.  To  assist  pre-  and  in- 
service  teachers  in  acquiring  methods  and  mate- 
rials that  will  improve  instruction  in  the  public 
school  classroom,  with  special  attention  to  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  students.  Prerequi- 
site: Education  302. 

410-2  Creative  Writing  in  the  Public  School. 
Techniques  of  encouraging  creative  writings  in 
the  schools. 

412-3  to  15  (3  per  topic)  Improvement  of  In- 
struction in  Early  Childhood  Education 
(Preschool-Grade  3).  Examines  recent  findings, 
current  practices,  and  materials  used  in  early 
childhood  education  in  the  fields  of  (c)  language 
arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  reading, 
and  (g)  social  studies.  Prerequisite:  specialized 
methods  course  for  the  field  of  study  selected  by 
the  student. 


413-3  Language  Development  of  the  Young 
Child,  0-8  Years.  The  normal  language  devel- 
opment and  communication  skills  of  the  young 
child  will  be  the  focus  of  this  course;  attention  will 
be  given  to  an  integrated,  holistic  philosophy  to- 
ward development  and  learning  in  young  children 
ages  0-8;  specifically  focussing  upon  social  and 
environmental  influences  on  the  development  of 
language  and  literacy,  students  will  observe,  lis- 
ten, record,  and  analyze  samples  of  young  chil- 
dren's communication. 

414-3  Practicum  in  Parent-Child  Study.  De- 
signed to  increase  student's  ability  to  work  with 
parents  and  parent  groups  through  an  awareness 
of  factors  in  the  parent-child  relationship  and 
knowledge  of  current  research  and  methods  in 
parent  education.  Integration  with  infant  and 
child  development  laboratories  and  related  field 
experience.  Prerequisite:  227,  237,  or  equivalent. 
415-3  Modern  Approaches  to  Teaching  Mid- 
dle School  Mathematics  (Grades  4-8).  Exam- 
ines current  mathematics  materials  and  teaching 
approaches.  Hands-on  experience  with  a  multi- 
tude of  teaching  aids  including  microcomputers 
and  problem  solving  materials.  Student  exchange 
of  ideas  and  discussion  of  activities  for  classroom 
use.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
417-3  Administration  of  Pre-School  Pro- 
grams. Planning  and  organizing  programs  for 
pre-school  or  residential  facilities  including  bud- 
geting, staffing,  programming,  and  evaluation. 
Prerequisite:  318  and  319. 

418-3  History  and  Philosophy  of  Early 
Childhood  Education.  A  survey  of  the  history 
and  philosophies  of  early  childhood  education 
with  its  implication  for  current  program  practices. 
Students'  analysis  of  their  personal  philosophy  of 
early  childhood  education.  Prerequisite:  316,  318, 
senior  or  graduate  standing. 
419-3  Parent  Involvement  in  Education.  Ma- 
terials, techniques,  and  resources  suitable  for  use 
by  teachers  in  helping  parents  and  teachers  to 
understand  how  they  can  help  each  other  in  the 
partnership  responsibilities  of  the  education  of 
children  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  Prereq- 
uisite: 317,  student  teaching,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

420-3  Teaching  the  Adult  Functional  Illiter- 
ate. The  emphasis  in  the  course  will  be  on  un- 
derstanding the  problems  of  the  individual  whose 
literacy  level  does  not  permit  full  participation  in 
the  economic,  social,  and  civic  opportunities 
available  to  the  majority  of  citizens.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor. 

423-3  Teaching  Elementary  School  English 
Language  Arts.  Oral  and  written  communica- 
tion processes  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and 
process  of  the  English  language  arts  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Specific  attention  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  speaking  English,  writing,  spelling, 
and  listening.  Study  of  learning  materials,  spe- 
cialized equipment  and  resources. 
424-3  Teaching  Elementary  School  Social 
Studies.  Emphasis  on  the  structure  and  process 
of  teaching  social  studies  in  the  elementary  school 
setting.  Specific  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of 
developing  social  studies  objectives,  planning 
units,  developing  a  general  teaching  model,  orga- 
nizing the  curriculum,  and  evaluating  behavioral 
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change.  Study  of  learning  materials,  specialized 
equipment,  and  resources. 

426-3  An  Introduction  to  Teaching  Elemen- 
tary School  Science.  Content  and  methods  of 
elementary  school  sciences,  grades  K-8.  Emphasis 
on  the  materials  and  strategies  for  using  both 
traditional  and  modern  techniques  of  science  edu- 
cation. One  or  more  field  trips. 
427-4  Science  Process  and  Concepts  for 
Teachers  of  Grades  N-8.  (Same  as  Botany  462.) 
Specifically  designed  to  develop  those  cognitive 
processes  and  concepts  needed  by  elementary 
school  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  modern  science 
programs.  Lecture  three  hours  per  week,  labora- 
tory two  hours  per  week.  One  or  two  additional 
field  trips  required. 

428-3  Inquiry  Skills  for  Teaching  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  Science.  The  major  focus 
will  be  the  application  of  inquiry  skills  as  used  in 
all  areas  of  science  instruction  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels;  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  mastery  of  basic  and  inte- 
grated science  process  skills  through  conducting 
and  reporting  results  of  science  investigations. 
435-3  Literature  for  Children.  Studies  types  of 
literature;  analysis  of  literary  qualities;  selection 
and  presentation  of  books  and  other  media  for 
children;  and,  integration  of  literature  in  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  library  settings. 
436-1  Bibliography  and  Literature  of  Educa- 
tion. Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  resources 
for  research  in  education.  Includes  bibliographies 
in  education,  the  periodical  literature,  Office  of 
Education  publications,  dissertation  and  thesis 
indexing  services,  and  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  materials.  Students 
will  learn  to  search  the  literature  in  preparation 
for  literature  review  and  will  compile  bibliogra- 
phies in  their  own  fields  of  interest. 
437-3  Instructional  Technology  in  Training 
Programs  in  Business  and  Industry.  Exam- 
ines the  role  that  performance  and  instructional 
technology  plays  in  current  training  practices  in 
business  and  industry.  The  organization,  staffing, 
budgeting,  and  evaluation  of  training  and  devel- 
opment departments  is  presented.  The  kinds  of 
performance  problems  typically  encountered  by 
corporate  training  departments  are  addressed. 
Field  trips  are  expected. 

438-3  Introduction  to  Technical  Services. 
Organization  of  library  materials.  Emphasis  on 
cataloging  and  classification.  Includes  acquisition, 
processing,  and  circulation  of  materials.  The 
Dewey  Decimal  classification  system  and  Sears 
list  of  subject  headings  are  stressed.  Laboratory 
assignments. 

439-3  Basic  Reference  Sources.  Introduction 
to  the  principles  and  methods  of  reference  work. 
Concentration  on  the  study  and  examination  of 
the  tools  which  form  the  basic  reference  collection 
of  the  school  and  the  community  college  library. 
440-3  Selection  of  School  Library  Media. 
Evaluation  of  print  and  non-print  materials,  re- 
sources, and  services;  competencies  for  efficient 
purchasing  and  selecting  of  library  materials.  In- 
cludes selection  principles  and  problems  for  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  community  college  li- 
braries. 

442-4  Administration  of  the  School  Media 
Program.    Functions  and  management  of  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  school  library  media  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  services,  personnel, 
financial  aspects,  facilities,  and  evaluation.  Cur- 
rent issues  and  trends  as  reflected  in  the  litera- 
ture. Field  trips  to  school  library  media  centers. 
445-3  Library  Media  for  Young  Adults.  The 
selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  educational 
media  for  students  in  the  junior  high  and  senior 
high  school. 

450-3  Photography  for  Teachers.  Photography 
as  a  tool  of  communication  in  the  modern  school. 
Techniques  of  camera  handling,  visually  planning 
a  story,  macro-photography,  and  color  slides.  A 
$10  laboratory  fee  is  required. 
451-3  Photographic  Preparation  of  Educa- 
tional Media.  Techniques  of  photography  used 
in  producing  prints,  overhead  transparencies, 
daylight  slides,  high  contrast  materials,  picture 
stories,  filmstrips,  and  other  photographic  in- 
structional materials.  Prerequisite:  450  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  $10  laboratory  fee  is  required. 
452-3  Small  Format  Video  Production  in  Ed- 
ucation. An  introduction  to  small  format  black- 
and-white  and  color  video  equipment  in  educa- 
tional settings.  Emphasis  is  on  understanding  the 
role  of  video  as  an  instructional  and  informational 
tool  and  on  the  principles  of  design  that  deter- 
mine instructional  video's  effectiveness. 
453-3  Production  of  Educational  Media  I. 
Principles,  skills,  and  techniques  in  the  design 
and  production  of  basic  nonphotographic  educa- 
tional media.  Experience  includes  applying  letter- 
ing, coloring,  and  mounting  techniques  to  pro- 
jected and  nonprojected  media.  A  $10  laboratory 
fee  is  required. 

455-3  Design  and  Development  of  Self-In- 
struction Systems.  Introduction  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  self-instruction  systems  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  instruction 
for  mastery.  Various  self-instruction  systems  are 
reviewed  and  procedures  for  designing,  develop- 
ing, and  evaluating  these  systems  are  discussed. 
Includes  planning  a  teaching  unit  and  creating  a- 
self-instruction  package  for  the  unit. 
458-3  Classroom  Teaching  with  Television. 
Classroom  utilization  of  open  and  closed  circuit 
television.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  changed  role 
of  the  classroom  teacher  who  uses  television. 
Evaluation  of  programming,  technicalities  of 
ETV,  and  definition  of  responsibilities  are  in- 
cluded. Demonstration  and  a  tour  of  production 
facilities  are  provided. 

462-3  Middle  and  Junior  High  School  Pro- 
grams. Focuses  on  the  development  of  middle 
and  junior  high  school  curriculum  and  the 
identification  of  instructional  activities  which  re- 
late to  the  pre  and  early  adolescent  student.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  plan 
and  develop  teaching  units  and  evaluate  proce- 
dures complementary  to  this  portion  of  the  school 
structure. 

464-2  Student  Activities.  Analysis  of  extra- 
class  activities  and  programs  in  public  schools 
with  a  focus  on  the  status,  trends,  organization, 
administration,  and  problems. 
465-3  Advanced  Teaching  Methods.  The  focus 
is  on  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  and  strategies 
which  are  appropriate  for  secondary  and/or  post- 
secondary  educators.  Both  individual  and  group 
methods  are  emphasized. 
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467-3  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Gifted.  Content  focuses  on  the  most 
appropriate  instructional  strategies  and  materials 
to  be  utilized  with  the  gifted.  Time  spent  practic- 
ing teaching  models,  designing  materials  and  de- 
veloping teaching  units.  Emphasis  placed  on 
techniques  for  individualizing  instruction  for  the 
gifted  and  talented  students. 
468-3  Science  Methods  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools.  A  performance-based  approach  to 
instructional  skills  common  to  teaching  natural 
science  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 
Three  class  hours  and  one  micro  teaching  labora- 
tory hour  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Education  302 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

469-3  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  in- 
structional strategies  and  curricular  designs  in 
social  studies  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels. 

480-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Based  Edu- 
cation. Introduction  to  microcomputers  and  their 
uses  in  the  classroom,  including  computer  evolu- 
tion, languages  and  authoring  systems,  instruc- 
tional modalities,  word  processing,  instructional 
management,  and  software  evaluation.  Utility 
functions  and  basic  commands  in  programming 
are  also  introduced. 

481-3  Instructional  Applications  of  Main- 
frame Computers.  Design,  development,  and 
programming  of  computer-assisted  instructional 
materials  using  interactive,  timesharing  com- 
puter systems.  Study  of  lesson  design  and  pro- 
gramming, including  branching  and  program 
flow,  display  techniques,  response  judging, 
teaching  strategies,  organization,  and  style. 
483-6  (3,  3)  Instructional  Applications  for 
Microcomputers.  A  study  of  the  development 
and  use  of  microcomputers  systems  in  educational 
settings.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  characteristics, 
capabilities,  applications,  and  implications  of  mi- 
crocomputers and  microcomputer  lessons,  with 
case  studies  of  their  integration  into  the  teaching, 
learning  process. 

486-3  Instructional  Authoring  Systems.  De- 
signed to  give  students  experience  using  author- 
ing systems,  languages  and  utilities  for  the  de- 
sign, production,  and  integration  of  computer  as- 
sisted instruction  into  educational  settings.  Tools 
will  include  Superpilot,  Author,  and  various 
commercial  and  consortium  authoring  tools.  Pre- 
requisite: 480  or  consent  of  instructor. 
495-2  to  8  Field  Experience.  Supervised 
learning  experiences  in  community  nursery 
schools  and  public  agencies.  Eight  hours  maxi- 
mum for  students  enrolled  in  preschool 
certification  specialization  only.  Other  students 
limited  to  an  enrollment  of  six  hours  maximum. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
496-2  to  6  (2  to  4  per  semester)  Field  Study 
Abroad.  Orientation  and  study  before  travel, 
readings,  reports,  and  planned  travel.  Includes 
visits  to  cultural  and  educational  institutions. 
Maximum  credit  hours  in  any  term  is  4. 
498-1  to  15  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Workshops  in 
Education.  Critical  evaluation  of  innovative 
programs  and  practices.  Acquaints  teachers 
within  a  single  school  system  or  in  a  closely  asso- 
ciated cluster  of  school  systems  with  the  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  considerations  and 
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methods  of  implementation  of  new  programs  and 
practices  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  cur- 
riculum, (b)  supervision  for  instructional  im- 
provement, (c)  language  arts,  (d)  science,  (e) 
mathematics,  (f)  reading,  (g)  social  studies,  (h) 
early  childhood  education,  (i)  elementary  educa- 
tion, (j)  the  middle  school,  (k)  secondary  educa- 
tion, (1)  school  library  media,  (m)  instruction,  (o) 
environmental  education,  (p)  children's  literature, 
(q)  family  studies,  (r)  computer  based  education, 
(s)  gifted  and  talented  education,  and  (t)  teacher 
education.   Maximum   of  six  hours   toward   a 
master's  degree.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  in- 
structor. 

500-3  Introduction  to  Research  Methods  in 
Education.  An  introduction  to  research  method- 
ology as  it  is  applied  in  carrying  out  educational 
studies.  Basic  skills  of  planning,  executing,  and 
reporting  educational  research  will  be  studied  and 
applied,  with  the  construction  of  a  research  pro- 
posal as  a  term  project. 

501-3  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Reading  Programs.  For  reading  specialists, 
consultants,  supervisors,  and  instructional  lead- 
ers. Recent  trends  in  organization,  administration 
of  reading  programs,  K-community  college;  mate- 
rials, equipment,  budget  for  special  programs; 
study  of  roles  of  various  personnel;  and  in-service 
preparation  programs.  Specific  problems  of  class 
members  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  512  or  561. 
503-3  Introduction  to  the  Curriculum.  Deals 
with  the  nature,  purposes,  and  functions  of  cur- 
riculum planning  and  development;  curriculum 
design  and  organizations;  curriculum  implemen- 
tation and  maintenance;  and  curriculum  evalua- 
tion as  each  component  relates  to  the  total  cur- 
riculum. 

504-3  Systematic  Approaches  to  Instruction. 
Gives  graduate  students  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate, discuss,  and  apply  systematic  approaches 
to  instruction.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  that 
element  of  the  instructional  system  which  allows 
for  the  integration  of  instructional  media  into  the 
process. 

506-3  Professional  Services  for  Diverse  Fam- 
ily Structures.  Case  analysis  of  different  family 
structures  through  seminar  teams.  Each  team 
will  be  responsible  for  analysis  of  the  interaction 
of  the  family  structure  and  the  economic,  nutri- 
tional, and  socializing  activities  carried  out  within 
the  family-household.  Role  and  sources  of  assis- 
tance through  current  programs  will  be  included. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
507-3  Impact  of  Public  Intervention  on  Fam- 
ily Life.  An  analysis  of  implications  of  pending 
and  existing  legislation  as  it  relates  to  the  eco- 
nomic, nutritional,  and  interactive  aspects  of  the 
family  treated  as  a  system.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

508-3  Systematic  Observation  and  Analysis 
of  Instruction.  Students  will  learn  to  use  con- 
ferencing techniques  and  to  construct  and  use 
valid  and  reliable  systematic  observation  instru- 
ments to  provide  the  basis  for  analysis  and  feed- 
back about  classroom  instruction. 
509-3  Foundations  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion. Designed  specifically  to  provide  teachers, 
administrators,  and  curriculum  specialists  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  implement 
environmental  education  strategies  in  both  ele- 
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mentary  and  middle  schools.  Includes  work  in 
ecological  foundations,  programs  currently  in  use, 
unit  designs,  methods,  and  research.  One  or  two 
field  trips  may  be  required. 

510-3  Values  Education  Curriculum.  Alterna- 
tive views  of  the  impact  of  schooling  on  children's 
values  will  be  explored.  Current  curricular  ap- 
proaches to  moral  education  will  be  examined 
with  special  emphasis  given  to  values  clarification 
and  the  cognitive-developmental  approach  of 
Lawrence  Kohlberg.  Psychological  and  philosoph- 
ical assumptions  underlying  the  major  ap- 
proaches to  moral  education  will  be  critically  ex- 
amined. 

511-3  Seminar  in  Psychology  of  Elementary 
School  Subjects.    Psychological  principles  of 
learning  theories  as  applied  to  the  mastery  of  ma- 
terials used  in  elementary  and  early  childhood 
education  school  subjects.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
implications  of  theories  of  learning  for  curriculum 
development  and  instruction. 
512-3  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School. 
First  course  in  the  reading  sequence.  Survey  of 
the  reading  process.  Introduction  to  factors  affect- 
ing the  reading  process,  the  common  core  of  skills, 
teaching  strategies,  materials,  and  research. 
513-3  Kindergarten-Primary  Reading.  A  sur- 
vey of  problems  and  methodology  in  the  develop- 
mental reading  program  for  the  primary  grades. 
Emphasis  placed  upon  prevention  of  reading 
difficulties. 

514-3  The  Pre-School  Child.  Growth  of  the 
child  from  birth  to  six  years  with  emphasis  on  the 
various  aspects  of  growth  and  the  interrelation- 
ships. 

515-3  Advanced  Remediation  in  Mathemat- 
ics. Strategies  for  the  design  of  prescribed  sys- 
tematic instruction  for  correcting  identified  math- 
ematics difficulties.  Experience  in  designing  and 
preparing  materials  for  corrective  purposes.  Pre- 
requisite: 407E  or  consent  of  instructor. 
516-3  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  Master's  degree  level  course  which 
acquaints  the  student  with  approaches  to  teach- 
ing, development  of  curriculum  materials,  and  au- 
thoritative positions  on  the  mathematics  of  grades 
K-8.  Emphasis  on  teaching  aids,  problem  solving, 
and  recent  developments  at  this  level.  Prerequi- 
site: 315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
517-3  Early  Childhood  Programs:  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration.  Presents  an  overview 
of  the  organization  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams for  children  ages  three  to  eight  with  expe- 
riences in  planning  for  operating  and  administer- 
ing such  programs.  Prerequisite:  316,  518,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

518-3  Early  Childhood  Curriculum  and 
Methods.  A  survey  of  current  problems  and 
practices  in  early  childhood  education  for  children 
from  three  to  eight  years  of  age,  with  emphasis  on 
reading  in  current  research  literature.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  the  instructor. 
519-3  Early  Child  Development  Through 
Home  and  Preschool.  The  normal  health  de- 
velopment of  children  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
home  and  is  promoted  by  the  curriculum  of  early 
childhood  facilities. 

520-3  The  Language  Arts  in  Bilingual  Class- 
rooms. Designed  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to 
develop  the  expertise  necessary  to  provide  appro- 


priate language  arts  activities  for  children  in  a  bi- 
or  multi-lingual  classroom.  Specific  areas  covered 
include  the  basics  of  second  language  learning, 
assessment  of  language  ability,  high  motivation 
language  development  activities,  resource 
identification  and  utilization,  and  evaluation  of 
performance  and  of  available  materials,  text- 
books, and  equipment. 

521-4  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading 
Disabilities.  Students  review  causes  of  reading 
difficulties,  use  observation  and  interview  proce- 
dures; standardized  tests,  instruments,  and  in- 
formal inventories;  analysis  techniques;  and  pre- 
pare materials  for  corrective  purposes.  Each  stu- 
dent diagnoses  and  treats  a  reading  disability 
case  under  supervision.  Prerequisite:  512  or  513 
or  561,  470F  and  consent  of  instructor. 
522-3  Teaching  Reading  Skills  to  College 
Students.  Designed  to  discuss,  develop,  and 
demonstrate  techniques  of  teaching  reading  skills 
to  college  students.  A  very  important  aspect  of 
this  course  is  practical  tutoring  sections.  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor. 
523-3  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School.  The  practical  bearing  of  investigation 
and  theory  on  the  improvement  of  current  prac- 
tices in  the  teaching  of  the  language  arts  other 
than  reading.  Attention  given  to  evaluation  of 
teaching  materials  in  these  areas.  Prerequisite: 
423. 

524-3  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  School.  A  study  of  theory  and 
practices  of  teaching  and  developing  programs  in 
elementary  school  social  studies.  Particular  at- 
tention to  be  given  to  trends  and  issues  in  social 
studies.  Various  social  studies  models  will  be  ex- 
amined and  evaluated  for  practical  use.  Students 
must  demonstrate  behaviorally  the  competencies 
and  skills  related  to  successful  performance  in  the 
teaching  of  social  studies. 

525-3  Applications  of  Microcomputers  to 
Mathematics  Education.  Emphasis  placed  on 
using  the  microcomputer  as  a  tool  in  problem, 
solving.  Instruction  in  programming  in  Pascal 
and  operating  the  Apple  microcomputer  with 
special  attention  to  practical  use  of  materials  in 
the  mathematics  classroom  and  exploration  of 
various  other  uses  of  the  microcomputer. 
526-3  Problems  in  Elementary  School 
Science  Education.  Emphasis  upon  identifying 
problems  and  trends  within  elementary  school 
science  education  and  planning  for  research  in 
this  field.  Prerequisite:  426. 

527-3  Advanced  Family  Studies.  A  study  of 
factors  that  promote  satisfactions  with  the  imme- 
diate family;  planning  and  preparing  teaching 
units,  and  source  materials  in  this  field. 
528-3  Methods  for  Teaching  Mathematics  in 
the  Preschool  and  Early  Childhood  Grades 
(Pre  K-3).  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  learn- 
ing characteristics  of  children  and  teaching  meth- 
ods at  grades  pre  K-3.  Emphasis  on  concrete  ma- 
nipulative teaching  aids,  learning  readiness,  and 
diagnosis  of  learning  difficulties.  Prerequisite:  315 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

529-3  Modern  Approaches  to  Teaching  Sec- 
ondary School  Mathematics.  (Same  as  Math- 
ematics 511.)  Topics  will  include  problem  solving, 
applications  of  mathematics,  and  teaching  proofs 
in  secondary  school  mathematics.  Practical  class- 
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room  use  of  materials  will  also  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
530-3  Teaching  Problem  Solving  in  School 
Mathematics  (Grades  K-8).  Designed  to  ac- 
quaint teachers  with  problem  solving  processes 
and  how  to  integrate  problem  solving  into  their 
teaching.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the  pro- 
cess of  problem  solving.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  adviser. 
531-3  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 
An  introductory  course  in  curriculum  designed  to 
assist  teachers  and  administrators  in  making  op- 
erational decisions  in  elementary  education  which 
are  based  on  knowledge  of  foundations  of  elemen- 
tary education,  organization  of  learning  experi- 
ences, research  in  specialized  areas,  materials 
and  methods,  instructional  programming  and 
evaluation.  Students  are  required  to  exhibit  cur- 
riculum competencies  through  the  creation  of 
products  and  through  demonstration  of  skill. 
532-3  Courseware  Design  and  Analysis.  The 
analysis  of  principles  and  strategies  employed  in 
the  design  of  computer  based  courseware  and 
computer  based  training  materials.  Emphasis  is 
upon  examining  educational,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical learning  principles  and  the  assumptions 
used  by  authors  of  computer  software  in  the  de- 
sign of  K-12  software  and  computer  based  train- 
ing materials. 

533-3  Instructional  Leadership  in  Elemen- 
tary Education.  A  study  of  research  and  related 
literature  concerning  various  instructional  lead- 
ership styles  and  behaviors.  Major  attention  is 
given  to  such  behaviors  as  they  apply  to  the  local 
school  and  the  individual  classroom  situation. 
534-3  Organization  of  the  Elementary 
School.  An  analysis  of  types  of  elementary 
school  organizations  with  special  attention  to 
influence  of  school  organization  upon  the  educa- 
tional program.  Application  of  research  findings 
to  selection  and  use  of  materials  of  instruction. 
Special  consideration  to  classroom  teacher's  pro- 
fessional problems. 

538-3  Organization  of  the  Nonbook  Collec- 
tion. The  application  of  standard  library  tech- 
niques to  the  organization,  storage,  distribution, 
and  physical  processing  of  all  types  of  nonbook 
materials  with  emphasis  on  cataloging  and 
classification.  Prerequisite:  438. 
539-3  Reference  Services  of  the  Media  Pro- 
gram. Designed  to  round  out  the  student's 
preparation  for  reference  work  in  an  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  or  community  college 
media  program.  The  techniques  of  developing  a 
reference  service  with  attention  to  the  needs  of 
special  user  groups.  Preparation  of  bibliographies 
on  subjects  of  current  topical  interest  and  a  term 
project  on  a  specific  issue  or  problem.  Prerequi- 
site: 439. 

540-3  Mass  Communication  in  Education. 
The  communication  theories  of  recognized  author- 
ities in  the  field  will  be  studied.  These  theories 
will  be  applied  to  the  use  of  mass  media  in  educa- 
tion. Radio,  television,  comic  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  motion  pictures  will  be  discussed. 
542-3  Administration  of  an  Educational  Me- 
dia Center.  Designed  to  further  the  training  of 
specialists  in  selected  issues  associated  with  the 
supervision  and  management  of  integrated  pro- 
grams of  media  services.  Current  and  emerging 


administrative  roles,  responsibilities,  and  prac- 
tices are  examined  in  the  context  of  providing  ef- 
fective and  efficient  services  to  media  users.  Pre- 
requisite: 442  or  consent  of  instructor. 
543-3  Automation  of  Information  Centers.  A 
study  of  selected  retrospective,  current,  and 
emerging  characteristics,  capabilities,  applica- 
tions, and  implications  of  automation  to  informa- 
tion centers  located  in  public  schools,  colleges, 
communities,  government  agencies,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

544-3  Community  College  Media  Programs. 
A  survey  of  community  college  media  programs  in 
the  U.S.,  their  philosophy  and  objectives,  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  and  research  in  the  field. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
546-3  The  Library  of  Congress  Classification 
Scheme.   The  study  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification  scheme  as  it  is  utilized  in  commu- 
nity college  libraries.  Prerequisite:  438. 
548-3  Production  of  Educational  Media  II. 
Advanced  use  of  audio,  graphic,  and  photographic 
principles  and  techniques  applied  to  the  design 
and  production  of  educational  media  to  meet 
specific  objectives.  Includes  application  of  a  basic 
model  of  the  design  process.  A  $10  laboratory  fee 
is  required.  Prerequisite:  453  and  450  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

549-2  Designing  Multi-Image  Learning  Mate- 
rials. The  acquisition  of  skills  in  designing,  pro- 
ducing, and  showing  multi-image  learning  mate- 
rials. Students  should  possess  photographic  skills 
and  a  35  mm  camera.  A  $10  laboratory  fee  is  re- 
quired. 

551-3  Survey  of  Research  and  Developments 
in  Educational  Media.  Survey  of  research,  re- 
search techniques,  needed  research,  and  new  de- 
velopments and  programs  in  educational  media. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
553-3  Instructional  Development.  Intended 
for  media  specialists  and  instructional  developers, 
this  course  applies  current  research  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  solution  of  instructional  problems.  The 
student  is  guided  through  the  systematic  process 
of  identifying  instructional  problems,  specifying 
objectives,  analyzing  tasks  and  learners,  organiz- 
ing resources,  specifying  methods  and  media,  and 
assessing  outcomes.  The  role  of  the  instructional 
developer  as  a  helping  professional  will  also  be 
examined.  Prerequisite:  504. 
554-3  Utilization  of  Educational  Media.  The 
utilization  of  print  and  nonprint  materials  in  in- 
structional implementation  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment. Structured  for  teachers,  media  direc- 
tors, administrators,  and  instructional  designers. 
The  increasing  role  of  technological  advances  in 
education  is  stressed  as  they  relate  to  learning 
theory  and  curriculum  development. 
555-3  Visual  Communication.  How  to  commu- 
nicate with  pictures  in  the  classroom,  the  design 
of  still  and  motion  pictures,  pictures  used  in 
teaching  perception,  and  the  place  of  pictures  in 
advertising  and  communication. 
556-3  Learning  Discovery  Systems  in  the 
Computerized  Classroom.  Survey  and  use  of 
learning  discovery  systems  for  microcomputers, 
especially  LOGO.  Course  includes  microcomputer 
operation,  software  utilization,  program  evalua- 
tion, creation  and  use  of  microworlds  in  the  class- 
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room,  and  cross-curriculum  applications.  Prereq- 
uisite: 480  or  consent  of  instructor. 
560-3  Instructional  Television.  The  field  of 
educational  broadcasting  is  explored,  with  special 
emphasis  on  public  and  school  television.  History 
and  philosophy  are  included.  Problems  of  pro- 
gramming and  their  effect  on  society  are  studied. 
The  relationship  between  broadcasting  and  the 
viewing  public  is  investigated,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  is  established.  Emphasis  is  also 
placed  upon  principles  of  ITV  administration  and 
inservice  training. 

561-3  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School.  For 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  who 
desire  a  foundation  in  reading.  Emphasis  placed 
on  the  basic  skills  appraisal  of  reading  abilities, 
materials  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  content  areas. 
564-3  Curriculum  Development  for  Gifted 
Students.  Presentations  related  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  decision-making  required  to  develop 
curriculum  for  gifted  students,  including  philoso- 
phy, goals,  and  objectives;  designing  and  sequenc- 
ing activities;  curriculum  models  for  gifted  stu- 
dents; evaluation  and  modification  of  curriculum. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum for  gifted  students  to  be  used  in  schools. 
566-3  Instructional  Strategies  for  Problem 
Solving.  The  focus  is  on  developing  those  teach- 
ing strategies  which  will  foster  and  enhance 
problem  solving  skills  and  heuristic  thinking. 
Representative  of  these  teaching  skills  would  be 
inductive  and  deductive  approaches,  discovery 
and  inquiry  techniques,  and  questioning  strate- 
gies. 

569-3  Principles  and  Trends  in  Secondary 
School  Social  Studies  Education.  An  evalua- 
tion and  study  of  social  studies  trends  and  prac- 
tices as  they  are  related  to  curriculum,  organiza- 
tion, and  instruction  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  and  community  college  levels. 
571-3  Secondary  School  Curriculum.  An  in- 
troductory course  designed  to  explore  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  curriculum  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level.  Historical  perspective  and 
foundations  of  curriculum  are  examined.  Func- 
tional applications  to  the  public  secondary  schools 
are  emphasized. 

572-2  History  and  Philosophy  of  Bilin- 
gual/Bicultural  Education.  Surveys  major 
influences  in  the  development  of  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  education  in  the  United  States 
and  presents  the  major  philosophical  positions  af- 
fecting this  development.  Students  will  also 
choose  one  or  more  specific  related  areas  for  con- 
centrated investigation. 

573-3  Perspectives  on  the  Future  and  Its 
Schools.  Deals  with  the  future  development  of 
education  and  social  trends  which  will  influence 
that  development.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  alter- 
native models  of  education  and  their  social  bases. 
574-2  Psycho-  and  Sociolinguistic  Considera- 
tions in  a  Bilingual/Bicultural  Classroom. 
Acquaints  educators  with  possible  sources  of  psy- 
cholinguists and  sociolinguistic  problems  in  the 
bilingual  classroom  and  equips  them  with  tech- 
niques for  utilizing,  modifying,  and  counteracting 
those  influences. 

575-3  Critical  Issues  in  Instructional  Super- 
vision.   Students  will  examine  the  history,  na- 


ture, and  evolution  of  supervision  for  instruc- 
tional improvement.  Students  will  be  introduced 
to  concepts,  theory,  and  research  findings  from 
many  fields  of  study  that  have  implications  for  to- 
day's supervisory  process.  Supervisory  assump- 
tions and  practices  will  be  examined  in  light  of 
current  knowledge  of  teaching  effectiveness. 
576-3  Critical  Issues  in  Teacher  Education. 
Students  will  examine  critical  issues,  problems, 
and  trends  in  teacher  education.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  strategies  for  clarifying  the  issues,  solv- 
ing the  problems,  and  examining  the  possible  im- 
pact of  the  trends. 

577-3  Seminar  in  International  Mathematics 
in  Education.  Deals  with  goals,  contents,  teach- 
ing methods,  teacher  training,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  research  literature  on  mathematics 
education  at  the  international  level.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  or  consent  of  adviser. 
578-3  Advanced  Study  of  Mathematics  Edu- 
cation. Study  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  de- 
velopment of  mathematics  curricula  and  instruc- 
tion, and  viewing  mathematics  curricula  and  in- 
struction from  philosophical  and  psychological 
perspectives.  Prerequisite:  advanced  graduate 
study  or  consent  of  adviser. 

580-3  Current  Trends  in  Education.  Trends, 
issues,  problems  in  education  related  to  the  stu- 
dent, program,  school  organization,  staff,  material 
and  media,  the  school  building,  and  the  process  of 
innovation  and  change. 

582-3  Advanced  Research  Methods  in  Edu- 
cation.  The  study  and  application  of  advanced 
skills  used  in  planning,  executing,  reporting,  and 
utilizing  educational  research.  Prerequisite:  500 
or  evidence  of  equivalent  research  competencies. 
583-3  Instructional  Theory,  Principles,  and 
Practices.   Presentation  of  conceptual  formula- 
tions and  skills  concerning  instructional  theory 
and  principles;  foundations  of  instruction;  instruc- 
tional systems  and  models;  delivery  processes 
(logistics),  systems,  and  maintenance  of  quality 
control;  and  evaluation  of  teachers  and  students. . 
584-3  Curriculum  Theory,  Foundations,  and 
Principles.  Presentation  of  conceptual  formula- 
tions concerning  curriculum  theory  and  proposi- 
tions; foundations:  philosophy,  sociology,  and 
learning  theories;  the  curriculum  system  and  its 
components;  crucial  issues  in  developing  a  cur- 
riculum theory;  and  theoretical  curriculum  mod- 
els: analysis  and  assessment. 
585-1  to  15  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Topical  Sem- 
inar. A  graduate  level  seminar  that  involves  the 
study  of  special  problems  and  related  research  as- 
sociated with  practical  educational  situations. 
Problems  available  for  critiquing  and  analyzing 
are  the  following:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision 
for  instructional  improvement,  (c)  language  arts, 
(d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  reading,  (g)  so- 
cial studies,  (h)  early  childhood  education,  (i) 
elementary  education,  (j)  the  middle  school,  (k) 
secondary  education,  (1)  school  library  media,  (m) 
instruction,  (n)  educational  technology,  (o)  envi- 
ronmental education,  (p)  children's  literature, 
and  (q)  family  studies,  (r)  computer  based  educa- 
tion, (s)  gifted  and  talented  education,  (t)  teacher 
education.  Maximum  of  six  hours  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
586-3  Curriculum  Design  and  Development. 
Presentations  concerning  educational  planning 
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and  curricular  decision-making  relating  to  cur- 
riculum: aims,  goals,  and  objectives;  nature  of 
knowledge,  disciplines,  and  subjects;  curriculum 
structures:  sequence  and  scope;  substantive 
structural  models;  content  and  activity  selection, 
product  analysis  and  production;  evaluation;  and 
curriculum  modification  and  change. 
587-3  Curriculum  Implementation  and  Eval- 
uation. Attention  is  given  to  preparing  the  cur- 
riculum specialist  to  use  appropriate  techniques 
and  skills  to  put  curriculum  programs  into  prac- 
tice and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  a  wide  range  of  variables  which 
indicate  success  or  need  for  curricular 
modification. 

589-3  The  Work  of  the  Director  of  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction.  The  role  of  the  director  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  is  the  focus  of  this 
course.  Such  topics  as  the  background,  current 
status,  and  tasks  and  functions  of  the  position  are 
examined.  Additionally,  such  broad  areas  of  the 
director's  role  as  needs  assessment,  program 
planning  and  evaluation,  and  in-service  education 
planning  are  covered.  Prerequisite:  586  or  587  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

590-1  to  15  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Independent 
Readings.   Directed  readings  in  literature  and 
research  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  curricu- 
lum, (b)  supervision  for  instructional  improve- 
ment, (c)  language  arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  mathe- 
matics, (f)  reading,  (g)  social  studies,  (h)  early 
childhood,  (i)  elementary  education,  (j)  middle 
school,  (k)  secondary  education,  (1)  school  library 
media,  (m)  instruction,  (n)  educational  technol- 
ogy, (o)  environmental  education,  (p)  children's 
literature,  (q)  family  studies,  (r)  computer  based 
education,  (s)  gifted  and  talented  education,  and 
(t)  teacher  education.  Maximum  of  four  hours  to- 
ward a  master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

593-1  to  15  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Individual  Re- 
search in  Education.  The  selection,  investiga- 
tion, and  writing  of  a  research  topic  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  depart- 
mental graduate  staff,  in  one  of  the  following  ar- 
eas: (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision  for  instruc- 
tional   improvement,    (c)   language  arts,   (d) 
science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  reading,  (g)  social 
studies,  (h)  early  childhood,  (i)  elementary  edu- 
cation, (j)  middle  school,  (k)  secondary  education, 
(1)  school  library  media,  (m)  instruction,  (n)  edu- 
cational technology,  (o)  environmental  education, 
(p)  children's  literature,  (q)  family  studies,  (r) 
computer  based  education,  (s)  gifted  and  talented 
education,  and  (t)  teacher  education.  Maximum  of 
three  hours  counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
594-(2  to  9  per  topic)  Practicum.  For  master's 
degree    students:    professional    consultation, 
teaching  demonstration,  practical  application  of 
advanced  theory,  work  with  clinical  cases,  or  pro- 
gram development  implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion in  school  systems,  community  colleges,  or 
universities.  In  addition,  may  involve  reading  and 
research  directed  to  special  problems  involved  in 
on-site  situations.  Practicum  is  available  in  the 
following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision 
for  instructional  improvement,  (c)  language  arts, 
(d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  reading,  (g)  so- 
cial studies,  (h)  early  childhood,  (i)  elementary 
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education,  (j)  middle  school,  (k)  secondary  educa- 
tion, (1)  school  library  media,  (m)  instruction,  (n) 
educational  technology,  (o)  environmental  educa- 
tion, (p)  children's  literature,  (q)  family  studies, 
(r)  computer  based  education,  (s)  gifted  and  tal- 
ented education,  and  (t)  teacher  education.  A 
maximum  of  nine  hours  credit  may  be  applied  to- 
ward a  master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

595-(2  to  8  per  topic)  Internship.  Culminating 
experience  for  Ph.D.  or  specialist  degree  students. 
Students  engage  in  specialized  service  areas  ei- 
ther in  their  own  or  a  cooperating  school  or  school 
system  or  university.  Weekly  on-campus  or  on- 
site  seminar  will  be  held  with  the  intern  supervi- 
sor. Internship  areas  are:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  su- 
pervision for  instructional  improvement,  (c)  lan- 
guage arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  read- 
ing, (g)  social  studies,  (h)  early  childhood,  (i) 
elementary  education,  (j)  middle  school,  (k)  sec- 
ondary education,  (1)  school  library  media,  (m) 
instruction,  (n)  educational  media,  (o)  environ- 
mental education,  (p)  children's  literature,  (q) 
family  studies,  (r)  computer  based  education,  (s) 
gifted  and  talented  education,  and  (t)  teacher  ed- 
ucation. A  maximum  of  eight  hours  credit  may  be 
applied  toward  a  Ph.D.  or  specialist  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
596-3  to  6  Independent  Investigation.  Field 
study  required  of  each  student  pursuing  for  the 
sixth  year  specialist  degree.  The  work  should  be 
conducted  in  the  setting  of  the  educational  system 
in  which  the  student  is  employed  or  where  coop- 
eration is  extended.  The  study  involves  selecting 
the  problem,  survey  of  pertinent  literature, 
recording  results,  and  appropriate  interpretations 
and  summarizations.  Graded  S/U only.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor  and  admission  to  sixth- 
year  specialist  degree  program. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  master's  degree  program. 
600-1  to  32  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  for  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Economics 


408-3  Economics  and  Business  Statistics  II. 

A  continuation  of  308  which  includes  the  con- 
struction, interpretation,  and  use  of  economic 
data.  Topics  include  correlation,  regression,  deci- 
sionmaking, index  numbers,  time  series  analysis, 
forecasting,  and  other  statistical  techniques  used 
in  analyzing  economic  and  business  data.  This 
course  will  not  count  as  graduate  credit  for  eco- 
nomics majors.  Prerequisite:  308  or  equivalent. 
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416-3  Money  and  Banking  II.  An  examination 
of  the  principle  institutions  whose  joint  actions 
determine  the  supply  of  money  in  the  United 
States  economy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  com- 
mercial bank  operating  as  a  firm  within  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Policy  issues  are  examined 
for  the  regulation  of  the  banking  industry  as  well 
as  for  the  control  of  the  domestic  money  supply. 
Prerequisite:  315,  or  340,  or  341,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

419-3  Latin  American  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Special  attention  to  contemporary  policy 
issues  and  alternative  strategies  for  development. 
Among  the  topics  included  are  inflation  and 
financial  reform,  international  trade  and  economic 
integration,  foreign  investment,  and  agrarian 
reform.  Prerequisite:  322,  or  340,  or  341,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  The  History  of  American  Growth  in  the 
20th  Century.  An  analytical  survey  of  American 
growth  in  the  present  century.  Concentrates  on 
problems  associated  with  the  United  States'  role 
as  a  world  economic  power  and  changes  in  eco- 
nomic institutions  engendered  by  rapid  technolog- 
ical change  and  the  need  to  cope  with  such  prob- 
lems as  income  distribution,  equity,  the  growing 
public  sector,  inflation,  unemployment,  and 
others.  Prerequisite:  340,  or  341,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

425-4  Economics  in  Geography  and  Plan- 
ning. (Same  as  Geography  422.)  Concepts,  sym- 
bols, language,  theory,  elementary  mathematics 
of  economics,  and  geography.  Individual's  prefer- 
ences, production  functions,  the  firm,  markets  op- 
timally, externalities,  and  welfare  economics. 
Elementary  mathematics  of  time  and  intertempo- 
ral criteria.  Prerequisite:  Geography  300  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

429-3  International  Trade  and  Finance. 
Analysis  of  the  pattern  and  volume  of  world  trade 
and  capital  flows;  effects  of  trade  and  payments 
on  the  domestic  economy;  problems  and  methods 
of  adjusting  to  change  in  the  balance  of  payments. 
Prerequisite:  340  and  341  or  consent  of  instructor; 
and  Mathematics  117,  or  140,  or  150,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

431-3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  local.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  economic  effects,  problems,  and  alter- 
native solutions  concerning  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  revenues,  and  debt.  Pre- 
requisite: 330  or  340  or  341  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

436-3  Government  and  Labor.  Influence  of 
government  and  law  on  collective  bargaining,  on 
the  internal  operation  of  unions,  and  on  job  dis- 
crimination in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Pre- 
requisite: GEB  114  and  211  or  equivalents  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

440-3  Price,  Output,  and  Allocation  Theo- 
ries. A  systematic  survey  of  theories  of  product 
prices,  wage  rates,  rates  of  production  and  re- 
source utilization  under  conditions  of  competition, 
monopolistic  competition,  oligopoly  and  monopoly 
markets.  Emphasis  is  on  developing  analytical 
tools  useful  in  the  social  sciences.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  Economics  340.  Prereq- 
uisite: 215  or  consent  of  instructor. 
441-3  Contemporary  Macroeconomic  The- 
ory. An  examination  in  the  causes  of  inflation, 
unemployment,  and  fluctuations  in  aggregate 


economic  activity,  factors  affecting  consumption 
and  investment,  and  the  sources  of  economic 
growth.  Emphasis  is  on  understanding  contempo- 
rary United  States  macroeconomic  problems  and 
the  options  for  fiscal,  monetary,  and  income  poli- 
cies facing  the  United  States  government.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  had  341.  Prerequisite: 
214  or  consent  of  instructor. 
443-3  Honors  Seminar  in  Economics.  Appli- 
cation of  the  tools  of  economic  analysis  to  the 
study  of  contemporary  social  problems.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  economic  majors  who  have  a  min- 
imum cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or 
higher  in  all  prior  economics  courses.  Economics 
graduate  students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in 
this  course.  Prerequisite:  340  and  341;  and  Math- 
ematics 117,  or  140,  or  150,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

450-3  History  of  Economic  Thought.  An  ana- 
lytical study  of  the  development  of  economic 
ideas,  with  special  reference  to  historical  and  so- 
cietal context,  central  thrust,  and  impact.  Such 
benchmark  figures  as  Smith,  Marx,  Marshall,  Ve- 
blen,  and  Keynes  are  highlighted  and  major 
schools  of  economic  thought  are  identified.  Pre- 
requisite: 214  and  215;  or  GEB  211;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

465-4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  system- 
atic survey  of  mathematical  economics.  Applica- 
tion of  basic  mathematical  tools  to  economic  anal- 
ysis, and  a  restatement  of  economic  theory  in 
mathematical  terms.  Prerequisite:  340  or  440, 
and  Mathematics  117  or  140,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

467-3  Mathematical  Statistics  in  Economics. 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  statistical  inference  and 
distribution  theory  for  measuring  and  testing 
economic  theory.  Prerequisite;  Mathematics  117, 
140,  or  150  or  consent  of  instructor. 
471-3    Land    Resource    Economics.    (See 
Agribusiness  Economics  440.) 
474-3  Antitrust  and  Regulation.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  government  policy  toward  imper- 
fectly competitive  markets.  Includes  such  topics" 
as  merger  policy,  unfair  trade  practices,  regula- 
tion of  natural  monopolies,  peak  load  pricing, 
safety  and  environmental  regulation,  and  con- 
sumer protection.  Prerequisite:  340  or  374. 
479-3  Problems  in  Business  and  Economics. 
Application  of  economic  theory  and  tools  of  analy- 
sis to  practical  business  problems.  Cost  and  de- 
mand functions,  and  forecasting  are  analyzed 
from  a  policy  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  215;  308  or 
Administrative  Sciences  208;  Marketing  304; 
Mathematics  117,  or  140,  or  150  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

481-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Capi- 
talism, socialism,  communism,  and  other  forms  of 
social  organization  are  examined  from  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view.  Economic  and  social  theories 
from  Adam  Smith  and  Karl  Marx  to  Milton 
Friedman  and  Paul  Sweezy  will  be  examined. 
Prerequisite:  340,  or  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
500-3  to  24  (3  per  topic)  Economics  Seminar. 
A  study  of  a  common,  general  topic  in  the  field  of 
economics  with  individual  reports  on  special 
topics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-1  to  21  Economics  Readings.    Readings 
from  books  and  periodicals  in  economics.  Master's 
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degree  students  limited  to  a  total  of  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chair. 
502-1  to  4  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
(See  Forestry  590.) 

One  hour  of  credit  per  semester.  Graded  S  /  U 
only. 

510-2  Research  in  Economics:  Design, 
Methodology,  and  Presentation.  Systematic 
approach  to  economic  research.  Includes  research 
planning  and  design,  exploration  of  the  various 
sources  of  data,  and  most  frequently  used 
methodology.  The  last  part  of  the  course  is  con- 
centrated on  techniques  for  communicating  the 
results  of  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

511-3  Advanced  Mathematical  Economics.  A 
continuation  of  topics  in  465  with  more  emphasis 
on  proofs.  Topics  include  economic  applications  of 
integration,  differential  equations,  and  real  anal- 
ysis. Prerequisite:  465  and  MATH  211,  or  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

512-3  Seminar  in  Labor  Institutions.  Multi- 
disciplinary  approach  to  collective  bargaining  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  considering  indus- 
trial relations  theory,  and  the  economic  effects  of 
collective  bargaining.  Readings  and  cases.  Pre- 
requisite: 310  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

517-3  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy.  A  survey 
of  contemporary  monetary  theory  and  related  pol- 
icy issues.  Prerequisite:  541  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

518-3  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  II.  Con- 
temporary topics  in  monetary  theory  and  policy, 
including  analysis  of  the  roles  of  money  in 
inflation  and  economic  growth,  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  conduct  and  impact  of  monetary  policy. 
Prerequisite:  517  or  consent  of  instructor. 
520-6  (3,3)  Economic  Development  Theory 
and  Policy,  (a)  Classical,  neoclassical,  and  mod- 
ern contributions  to  the  theory  of  development; 
theories  of  underdevelopment,  (b)  Basic  ap- 
proaches to  economic  development;  laissez-faire; 
balanced  growth;  unbalanced  growth,  role  of  gov- 
ernment; methods  of  planning;  and  foreign  aid. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

522-3  Microeconomic  Foundations  of  Labor 
Markets.  The  approach  is  theoretical.  Topics  in- 
clude the  theory  of  wage  and  employment  deter- 
mination, labor  mobility,  labor  market  imperfec- 
tions, the  special  problems  of  minority  group  la- 
bor, and  trade  union  issues.  Prerequisite:  538,  or 
540b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
525-4  Seminar  in  Economics  in  Geography 
and  Planning.  (Same  as  Geography  522.)  Public 
expenditure  criteria  based  on  free-market  alloca- 
tion, public,  private,  and  merit  goods  and  services, 
and  related  planning;  expenditure  criteria  based 
on  comprehensive  plans;  expenditure  criteria  and 
planning  in  the  absence  of  general  optimality; 
multiple  objectives,  measurement  of  benefits  and 
costs,  shadow  prices,  choice  of  techniques  in  plan- 
ning; consideration  of  uncertainty.  Critical  evalu- 
ations of  applied  work  and  models  of  development 
projects  and  programs  by  students.  Prerequisite: 
422  or  consent  of  instructor. 

530-3  Foreign  Trade.  Emphasis  on  the  ad- 
vanced theory  of  international  trade,  survey  of 
significant  literature   in   international   theory. 


507-1  to  4  (1,1,1,1)  Practicum  in  Undergrad- 
uate Teaching.  Emphasizes  teaching  methods, 
source  materials,  and  preparation  of  classroom 
materials.  All  teaching  assistants  must  enroll. 
Study  of  more  advanced  tools  of  analysis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 340,  or  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
531-3  International  Finance.  Application  of 
theory  to  current  international  economic  devel- 
opments. Empirical  studies.  Prerequisite:  329  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

532-3  Economics  of  Human  Resources.  The 
study  of  institutions  and  policies  designed  to  solve 
manpower  problems.  Emphasizes  such  topical  ar- 
eas as  unemployment,  underemployment,  man- 
power training  and  development,  labor  market 
behavior,  vocational  education,  labor  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  the  aged,  women,  and  minority 
groups,  health  economics,  economics  of  education 
and  poverty.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
533-3  Public  Finance  Theory  and  Practice. 
Historical  development  of  public  finance  theories 
with  analysis  of  their  policy  implications.  Prereq- 
uisite: 330  or  consent  of  instructor. 
534-3  Economics  of  Taxation.  This  course  ex- 
amines from  a  theoretical  and  applied  point-of- 
view,  various  economic  aspects  of  taxation.  Other 
government  revenue  sources  may  also  be  ana- 
lyzed such  as  inter-governmental  grants  and  debt. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  microeconomic  the- 
ory to  problems  in  taxation.  Usual  topics  include: 
equity  in  taxation,  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxes, 
excess  burden  of  taxes,  other  economic  effects  of 
taxes,  tax  reform,  debt.  Prerequisite:  330  and  340, 
or  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
540A-3  Microeconomic  Theory  I.  The  course 
provides  the  basic  theoretical  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  microeconomic  research  in  business  and 
government.  Prerequisite:  340,  or  400,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

540B-3  Microeconomic  Theory  II.  A  contem- 
porary course  in  partial  equilibrium  analysis. 
Topics  include  the  theory  of  the  firm,  market 
structure,  and  the  theory  of  the  consumer.  The 
course  frequently  takes  an  axiomatic  approach; 
consequently  there  are  many  formal  statements 
and  proofs  of  theorems.  Prerequisite:  465  and 
MATH  221,  or  MATH  150,  221,  and  250,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

540C-3  Microeconomic  Theory  III.  A  contem- 
porary course  in  general  equilibrium  analysis. 
Topics  include  equilibrium  in  an  exchange  econ- 
omy, equilibrium  with  production,  and  welfare 
implications  of  general  equilibrium.  The  existence 
and  uniqueness  of  equilibrium  and  the  concept  of 
the  core  of  an  economy  are  studied  in  detail.  Pre- 
requisite: 511,  540B  or  MATH  352,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

541-6  (3,3)  Macroeconomic  Theory  I  and  II. 
Taken  in  a,  b  sequence  except  with  consent  of  in- 
structor. Prerequisite:  341  or  441  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

542-6  (3,3)  Industrial  organization,  (a)  Indus- 
trial organization  I.  A  study  of  the  variety  of 
forms  of  competition  among  firms.  Topics  include 
theories  of  the  firm,  oligopoly  theory,  theories  of 
entry,  product  differentiation,  and  innovation. 
Prerequisites:  440  and  441.  (b)  Industrial  organi- 
zation II.  A  survey  of  government  policy  toward 
industry.  Topics  include  antitrust:  mergers,  con- 
centration and  unfair  trade  practices,  regulation 
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of  public  utilities,  peak  load  pricing,  product, 
safety,  and  environmental  regulation.  Prerequi- 
sites: 440  and  441. 

545-3  Resource  Economics.  A  survey  of  theo- 
retical and  institutional  aspects  of  energy  produc- 
tion, distribution,  consumption,  and  regulation. 
Topics  covered  include  cartel  theory,  history  of 
energy  use,  theory  of  resource  exhaustion,  models 
of  energy  demand  and  supply,  past  and  current 
policy  issues,  and  environmental  protection.  Pre- 
requisite: 467  and  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
546-3  Workshop  in  Resource  Economics.  A 
research  seminar  on  topics  related  to  energy  pro- 
duction, distribution,  consumption,  and  regula- 
tion. Meetings  will  be  divided  among  presenta- 
tions of  research  of  (a)  faculty,  (b)  students,  and 
(c)  outside  speakers,  offered  every  semester.  Max- 
imum of  three  hours  toward  master's  degree  in 
economics.  Prerequisite:  545. 
552-3  Seminar  in  Economic  Thought.  An  ex- 
ploration of  the  basic  philosophic  assumptions 
which  underlie  the  various  types  of  economic 
thought  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  historical 
development  of  the  premises  of  modern  day  eco- 
nomic theories.  Prerequisite:  450a  or  b  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

555-3  Seminar  in  Economic  History.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  structural  economic  changes  in 
various  economies  throughout  the  world.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 
562-3  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems.  A  final, 
theoretically-oriented  examination  of  economic 
systems.  Includes  recent  theoretical  models;  con- 
temporary changes  in  major  economic  systems; 
the  emergence  of  mixed  systems.  Relates  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  systems  and  evaluates 
attempts  to  place  economic  systems  within  the 
context  of  general  systems  theory.  Prerequisite: 
481  or  consent  of  instructor. 
565-3  Applied  Econometric  Analysis.  Appli- 
cations of  statistical  tools  to  specific  economic 
problems.  Numerous  examples  will  be  examined 
in  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  model  misspecification,  non-classical  es- 
timation techniques,  data  analysis,  and  simulta- 
neous equations.  Prerequisite:  467  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

566-3  Mathematical  Economics  II.  Linear 
economic  models.  Linear  programming.  Input- 
output  analysis  and  general  equilibrium  models. 
Prerequisite:  340,  or  440,  or  465,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

567-6  (3,3)  Applied  Econometrics  I  and  II.  (a) 
Linear  regression  analysis  as  applied  to  single 
equation  economic  models.  Problems  of  least 
squares  maximum  likelihood,  and  asymptotic  the- 
ory are  introduced.  Generalized  least  squares, 
lagged  model,  and  qualitative  dependent  vari- 
ables are  analyzed.  The  emphasis  is  on  both  the- 
ory and  application,  (b)  A  continuation  of  topics 
introduced  in  (a)  with  applications  to  various  ar- 
eas of  economics.  To  be  taken  in  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 467  or  consent  of  instructor. 
570-3  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Microeco- 
nomic  Theory.  An  investigation  of  recent  devel- 
opments and  current  controversies  in  economic 
theory  with  emphasis  on  microeconomic  problems. 
Prerequisite:  540b. 

571-3  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Macroeco- 
nomic  Theory.  An  investigation  of  recent  devel- 


opments and  current  controversies  in  economic 
theory  with  emphasis  on  macroeconomic  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  541b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
575-6  (3,3)  Economic  Theory  I  and  II.  (a)  A 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  foundations  of  econo- 
metrics theory.  Asymptotic  theory  is  stressed.  The 
single  equation  model  is  developed,  (b)  Rigorous 
treatment  of  simultaneous  equations  systems  in- 
cluding identification,  limited  information  estima- 
tion, and  full  information.  Properties  of  dynamic 
simultaneous  equation  models  are  developed.  In- 
ference is  introduced  into  models  which  combine 
time  series  and  cross-sectional  data.  To  be  taken 
in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  567b. 
583-3  Methodological  Foundations  of  Eco- 
nomics. A  systematic  analysis  of  the  nature, 
philosophical  content,  premises,  scope,  bound- 
aries, and  characteristic  methods  of  economics. 
The  history  of  economic  thought  is  drawn  upon, 
but  major  focus  is  upon  the  contemporary  state  of 
the  discipline  as  well  as  upon  apparent  method- 
ological trends.  Prerequisite:  340  or  440,  and  341, 
or  441,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
585-3  Seminar  in  Social  Economy.  Interrela- 
tions between  economic  institutions  and  processes 
within  the  larger  societal  context.  Applicable  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  theory,  as  well  as  em- 
pirical studies  brought  to  bear.  Prerequisite:  340, 
or  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
590-1  to  8  (1  per  semester)  Seminar  in  Con- 
temporary Economics.  Presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  current  research  in  economics.  One 
hour  credit  per  semester.  Graded  SI  U  only. 
598-1  to  3  Research  Paper.  Preparation  of  a 
research  paper  for  a  master's  degree.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  four  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  Graded  S/U 
only. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Doctoral 
Dissertation.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged 
by  director  of  graduate  studies.  Graded  S/U  only. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment.  . 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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450-1  to  10  Experimental  Education.  Offered 
for  purposes  of  testing  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of 
Education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
550-1  to  10  Experimental  Education.  Offered 
for  purposes  of  testing  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of 
Education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
590-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Cultural  Founda- 
tions of  Education.  This  seminar  is  one  of  two 
courses  required  for  all  students  pursuing  a  doc- 
toral program  in  the  College  of  Education.  The 
primary  objectives  are  to  aid  in  the  development 
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of  the  doctoral  student's  own  nature  and  reflective 
theory  of  education;  to  help  students  pursue  their 
scholarly  activities  in  relation  to  the  whole  field  of 
education;  and  to  make  the  student  aware  of  the 
591-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Behavioral  Foun- 
dations of  Education.  This  seminar  is  one  of 
two  courses  required  for  all  students  pursuing  a 
doctoral  program  in  the  College  of  Education.  The 
primary  objectives  are  to  aid  the  student  in  de- 
scribing the  attitudes,  assumptions,  and  practices 
which  underlie  empirical  inquiry;  to  help  the  stu- 
dent to  recognize  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  various  types  of  research  in  terms  of  method- 
ology employed;  and  to  aid  the  student  in  identify- 
ing and  refining  a  research  question  and  con- 
structing a  research  design  appropriate  to  answer 
the  research  question.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
the  Ph.D.  program  in  education. 


Educational 
Administration  and 
Higher  Education 

402-1  to  3  Principles  of  Student  Personnel 
Group  Work.  Acquaints  the  student  with  group 
work  possibilities  and  functions  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

420-3  Foundations  for  Differential  Education 
of  the  Gifted.  The  formulation  and  analysis  of 
foundational  bases  for  differential  education  of 
the  gifted;  i.e.,  establishment  of  an  epistemologi- 
cal,  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological 
framework  for  this  emerging  subfield  of  educa- 
tion. 

430-3  History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States.  An  historical  study  of  the  problems  of 
American  education. 

432-3  Education  and  Social  Forces.  A  study  of 
the  social  forces  that  shape  educational  policies  in 
the  United  States. 

454-3  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Educa- 
tion. An  examination  of  current  educational 
problems  and  trends  in  the  light  of  contrasting 
philosophies  of  education. 

455-3  Introduction  to  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education.  Introduces  the  multifaceted  areas  of 
adult  and  continuing  education  in  traditional  and 
non-traditional  settings  by  reviewing  and  study- 
ing philosophies,  directions,  program  efforts,  and 
activities  associated  with  them. 
475-3  Administration  of  Staff  Development 
Programs  in  Adult  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Review  and  examination  of  the  needs,  prob- 
lems, administrative  requirement,  and  alterna- 
tives available  for  staff  development  in  adult  and 
continuing  education.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
needs  assessments,  planning,  and  designing  in- 
service  or  staff  development  programs  to  meet  in- 
stitutional needs  and  individual  professional 
needs. 

495  (3  to  9)  (3,  3,  3)  Workshop  in  Adult  Edu- 
cation. The  foci  for  these  workshops  are  to  pro- 
vide quality  educational  experiences  for  students 
and  practitioners  in  the  field  of  adult  and  continu- 
ing education  in  three  major  areas:  (a)  current  is- 
sues, (b)  improvement  of  instruction  and  pro- 


resources  of  scholarship  in  other  disciplines  which 
might  be  said  to  be  foundational  to  education. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
education. 

grams  in  adult  education,  and  (c)  evaluation  in 
adult  education. 

500-3  Educational  Research  Methods.  Intro- 
duction to  educational  research  and  the  variant 
methodologies  used  in  conducting  studies  within 
institutional  settings.  Both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  approaches  will  be  examined. 
501-3  Educational  Administration:  Tasks  and 
Processes.  An  examination  of  the  administra- 
tive tasks  and  processes  dealing  with  interaction 
within  the  school  organization  and  between  the 
organization  and  its  environment.  Components 
will  be  viewed  for  their  essential  interrelatedness 
as  well  as  their  unique  aspects.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  processes  by  which  change  is 
brought  about  in  dealing  with  decision  making, 
programming,  communication,  motivating,  con- 
trolling, and  evaluating. 

503-3  Educational  Administration:  Intro- 
duction to  Theory.  Examination  of  the  various 
administrative  tasks  in  light  of  established  orga- 
nizational models  and  leadership  theories.  The 
student  will  be  introduced  to  a  variety  of  theories, 
models,  and  concepts  that  have  pertinence  to  the 
field  of  educational  administration.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  methods  of  theory  construction 
and  the  development  of  a  theoretical  orientation 
to  the  solution  of  administrative  problems.  The 
course  draws  heavily  upon  research  done  in  the 
behavioral  sciences. 

504-3  An  Introduction  to  Evaluation  for  Ad- 
ministrators. This  course  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize prospective  and  practicing  administrators 
with  the  areas  of  personnel,  program,  and  school 
evaluation.  Specific  topics  include:  purposes,  con- 
structs, models,  instrumentation,  procedures,  and 
responsibilities  appropriate  for  school  administra- 
tors. 

507-3  Secondary  School  Principalship.  Deals 
with  problems  met  specifically  by  the  high  school 
principal.  Emphasizes  the  principal's  role  in  rela- 
tion to  guidance,  curriculum,  schedule-making, 
extra-curricular  activities,  public  relations,  bud- 
geting of  time,  etc. 

508-2  Student  Development  Theories.  A 
study  of  the  major  theories  of  human  development 
as  applied  to  college  students  with  implications 
for  the  student  affairs  specialist. 
509-3  School-Community  Relations  and  De- 
velopment. Practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
public  relations  as  applied  in  general  and  as  ap- 
plied specifically  to  educational  institutions  and 
efforts.  Involved  are  the  practical  and  theoretical 
considerations  of  educational  institutions  assist- 
ing in  the  further  development  of  the  community 
or  communities  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
510-3  Higher  Education  in  the  United 
States.  An  overview  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion in  historical  and  sociological  perspectives:  its 
development,  scope,  characteristics,  issues,  prob- 
lems, trends,  and  criticism. 

511-3  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Curriculum.  The  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  curriculum  including  the  elements  and 
sub-elements  comprising  a  curriculum  are  the 
primary  focus.  Emphasis  placed  on  a  rationale. 
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including  the  socio-cultural  and  psycho-philosoph- 
ical factors,  political  forces  and  factors,  goals,  in- 
structional activities,  and  evaluation.  This  course 
has  general  application  to  both  elementary  and 
secondary  curriculum  organization. 
512-3  Higher  Education  in  Selected  Nations. 
A  study  of  higher  education  systems  and  trends 
outside  the  United  States  and  of  the  role  of  the 
university  in  world  affairs. 

513-3  Organization  and  Administration  in 
Higher  Education.  Theories  and  practices  in 
governance  of  various  types  of  higher  education 
institutions  with  attention  to  problems  of  formal 
and  informal  structures,  personnel  policies,  deci- 
sion making,  institutional  self-study,  and  societal- 
governmental  relations. 

514-3  Foundations  of  Adult  Education.  This 
course  reviews  the  socio-cultural,  historical,  psy- 
chological, economic,  and  philosophical  considera- 
tions found  in  the  broad  field  of  adult  and 
continuing  education  and  which  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  instructional  and  curriculum 
development  work  in  the  field. 
515-3  College  Student  Development:  Opera- 
tions and  Policies.  Study  of  organization,  func- 
tions, and  undergirding  principles  and  policies  of 
student  development  and  the  related  student  per- 
sonnel services  and  programs  in  contemporary 
colleges  and  universities  including  community  col- 
leges. 

516-3  College  Students  and  College  Cultures. 
Study  of  the  nature  of  students,  the  impact  of  the 
college  on  student  development,  and  the  nature  of 
the  college  as  a  unique  social  institution.  Study  of 
student  subcultures  and  the  interaction  between 
students,  institutions,  and  communities. 
517-3  The  Legal  Framework  of  Education.  A 
study  of  administrative,  judicial,  statutory,  and 
constitutional  laws  which  have  application  in 
American  public  schools. 

518-3  College  Teaching.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
teaching  and  learning  styles,  the  teaching-learn- 
ing process,  specific  methods  of  teaching,  strate- 
gies to  improve  teaching,  resources  available  to 
the  classroom  teacher,  and  methods  of  evaluating 
teaching.  Other  topics  will  include:  models  of  ef- 
fective teaching  behavior,  academic  freedom,  and 
due  process.  Course  also  open  to  teaching  assis- 
tants from  other  departments. 
519-3  Illinois  School  Law.  A  study  of  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  statutory,  and  constitutional 
laws  which  have  application  in  the  Illinois  public 
schools. 

520-1  to  12  Current  Issues  in  Educational 
Administration.  An  examination  of  current  is- 
sues that  affect  the  various  administrative  levels 
in  educational  systems.  The  issue  selected  re- 
ceives intensive  treatment  and  review. 
521-3  School  Facilities.  A  study  of  the  basic 
techniques  and  methods  of  planning  new  facilities 
and  evaluating  existing  facilities.  Major  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  preparation  of  the  facility  master 
plan  and  educational  specifications.  Other  related 
topics  to  be  studied  include  site  selection  and  de- 
velopment, furniture  and  equipment,  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  pupil  transportation,  and 
the  finance  of  capital  outlay  programs. 
523-3  Supervision  of  Instruction.  The  func- 
tion of  the  principal  and  supervisor  in  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  and  in  curriculum  devel- 


opment. Activities,  methods,  and  devices  for  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  instruction  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  511  or  consent  of  instructor. 
524-3  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy.  A  study 
of  assumptions,  materials,  methods,  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  designs  of  various  curricula  in  colleges 
and  universities,  with  attention  to  curriculum  re- 
sources and  policy. 

525-3  School  Finance  Theory.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  issues  of  public  school  finance.  Ba- 
sic theory,  revenue  systems,  expenditures  for 
public  and  non-public  education,  state  foundation 
programs,  federal  aid  programs,  and  local  finance 
issues  are  studied  in  both  the  theory  and  contem- 
porary settings.  Specific  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
Illinois  public  school  financial  support  program  in 
comparison  to  alternative  formulas  and  methods 
as  practiced  in  selected  states. 
526-3  The  Community  College.  A  study  of  the 
characteristics  and  functions  of  the  community  or 
junior  college  in  American  higher  education. 
Course  content  aids  the  student  in  developing  a 
general  understanding  of  the  philosophy,  objec- 
tives, organization,  and  operations  of  this 
significant  institution. 

527-3  School  Business  Administration.  A 
study  of  the  principles  and  practices  governing 
management  of  business  affairs  of  a  public  school 
system.  Included  are  such  topics  as  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, accounting,  auditing,  reporting,  and 
applications  of  electronic  data  processing  as  a 
management  tool.  Practical  experience  is  given  in 
using  the  Illinois  financial  accounting  manual  as 
well  as  other  managerial  procedures.  Detailed 
study  is  made  of  the  role  of  the  school  business 
administrator  in  the  local  school  district. 
528-3  Finance  in  Higher  Education.  A  study 
of  financing  higher  education  in  American  society 
and  related  economic  aspects.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  sources  of  funds  and  management  of  financing 
in  colleges  and  universities  including  budgeting, 
control,  accountability,  and  current  trends. 
530-3  Historical  Research  in  Education. 
Seminar  designed  to  explore  the  literature,  meth- 
ods, and  possibilities  of  historical  research  in  edu- 
cation. 

531-3  The  School  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Education.  Focuses  on  superintendent-school 
board  relationships.  It  investigates  the  adminis- 
trative team's  role  and  functions  as  they  relate  to 
leadership  in  educational  policy  making. 
533-3  Elementary  School  Principalship.  A 
critical  study  of  research  and  writing  with  impli- 
cations for  the  elementary  principalship.  De- 
signed to  meet  many  of  the  particular  needs  of 
persons  interested  in  becoming  elementary  prin- 
cipals. Other  persons  such  as  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, and  staff  personnel  will  gain  insight 
into  problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  elemen- 
tary principal's  role. 

535-1  to  14  (a-n-1  to  3  each,  s-1  to  6)  Higher 
Education  Seminar  I.  A  series  of  seminars  for 
specialized  study  of  areas  of  administrative  prac- 
tice and  policy,  (a)  student  personnel  group  work, 
(b)  law  and  higher  education,  (c)  student  finan- 
cial assistance,  (d)  admissions  and  records,  (e) 
academic  advisement,  (f)  academic  and  faculty 
administration,  (g)  current  issues  in  student  af- 
fairs, (h)  housing,  (j)  non-traditional  students/ 
non-traditional  delivery,  (k)  women  and  higher 
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education,  (m)  student  center,  (n)  supervisory 
management  in  higher  education,  and  (s)  selected 
topic. 

with  various  types  of  adult  programs  and  popula- 
tions for  administering  adult  curricula  programs 
and  staff,  for  using  area  and  state  social  services, 
and  for  program  funding  are  the  primary  em- 
phases of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
master's  degree  program. 

537-3  The  Adult  Learner.  The  focus  of  study 
will  be  adult  learners,  their  motivations,  learning 
styles,  needs,  goals,  life  stages,  life  cycles,  and  de- 
velopmental patterns.  Implications  for  adult 
learning  will  be  sought. 

539-3  Evaluation  and  Accreditation  in 
Schools.  Developed  to  familiarize  pre-  and  in- 
service  teachers  and  administrators  with  the  pur- 
pose, processes,  roles,  and  instrumentation  uti- 
lized by  regional  and  state  accreditation  agencies. 
It  is  designed  to  prepare  professional  educators  to 
implement  both  evaluator-evaluatee  roles  in  the 
systematic  process  of  accreditation  and  educa- 
tional improvement  at  the  local  school  level.  It 
may  be  delivered  on  campus  through  simulated 
activities  or  on  site  in  conjunction  with  real  school 
evaluations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
540-3  Classics  in  Education.  Primary  attention 
will  be  given  to  Plato's  Republic,  Castiglione's 
Courtier,  Rousseau's  Emile,  and  Dewey's  Experi- 
ence and  Education.  Other  authors  such  as  Aris- 
totle, Quintilian,  Francis  Bacon,  Montaigne,  John 
Bunyan,  Benjamin  Franklin,  A.  S.  Neill,  Karl 
Marx,  and  B.  F.  Skinner  will  receive  additional 
consideration. 

541-3  Personnel  Evaluation.  Directed  toward 
the  development  of  personnel  evaluation  systems 
for  educational  institutions.  It  will  encompass 
both  certificated  and  non-certificated  personnel 
and  examine  a  variety  of  methods/means  ap- 
proaches. The  legal  ramifications  of  evaluation 
and  the  use  of  evaluative  data  will  be  discussed  in 
light  of  current  federal  and  state  laws  and  court 
decisions  with  respect  to  teacher  tenure,  due  pro- 
cess, and  other  principles. 

543-3  Professional  Negotiations.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  and  practice  of  professional 
negotiations.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  under- 
standing the  roles  of  adversarial  negotiations.  Use 
will  be  made  of  cases  and  simulations. 
545-1  to  16  (a-g-1  to  3  each,  h-1  to  8)  Higher 
Education  Seminar  II.  A  series  of  seminars  for 
scholarly  inquiry  into  significant  aspects  of  higher 
education,  (a)  Community  college  administration, 
(b)  federal  government  and  higher  education,  (c) 
institutional   research,    (d)  current   issues  in 
higher  education,  (e)  problems  in  central  admin- 
istration, (f)  business  and  fiscal  affairs,  (g)  his- 
tory of  higher  education,  (h)  selected  topic. 
549-3  Naturalistic  Research  Methodology. 
An  advanced  seminar  dealing  with  the  founda- 
tions, design,  application,  and  implementation  of 
the  naturalistic  or  qualitative  method  of  conduct- 
ing research.  The  student  is  expected  to  develop  a 
dissertation  prospectus  or  an  original  research 
report  using  the  naturalistic  method  of  inquiry. 
Prerequisite:  doctoral  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

550-1  to  4  Higher  Education  Seminar  III.  An 
advanced  seminar  for  doctoral  students  in  higher 


536-3  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Programs. 

Review  of  methods  and  procedures  for  working 
education.  Two  hours  required  for  all  doctoral 
students.  Prerequisite:  doctoral  students  only. 
551-3  Politics  of  Education.  An  examination  of 
the  political  setting  of  educational  administration 
selected  leadership  practices,  and  a  general  study 
of  leadership  theory.  This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents in  approved  sixth-year  and  doctoral  pro- 
grams only.  In  addition  to  educational  leadership 
related  to  the  politics  of  education,  emphasis  is 
given  to  innovative  and  contemporary  practices  of 
school  administration. 

552-3  Seminar  in  Comparative/International 
Education.  The  formulation  of  a  conceptual 
framework  necessary  to  engage  in  analytical 
studies  of  educational  systems  here  and  abroad. 
This  frame  of  reference  will  enable  the  profes- 
sional educator  or  social  scientist  to  analyze  edu- 
cational provisions  that  foster  or  retard  social 
progress  and  change. 

553-3  Planning  Processes  and  Policy  Devel- 
opment. Surveys  issues  involved  with  account- 
ability in  education.  Explores  in  some  detail  vari- 
ous planning  models.  Examines  concepts  and 
strategies  in  public  policy  development.  Open  to 
approved  sixth  year  specialist  and  doctoral  stu- 
dents. 

554-3  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education. 
An  interpretation  of  modern  educational  problems 
and  trends  in  the  light  of  basic  philosophical 
viewpoints.  Excerpts  from  the  leading  philosophi- 
cal writings  are  used.  Prerequisite:  454  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

555-3  Advanced  Educational  Administration 
Theory.  An  advanced  seminar  devoted  to  the 
study  of  classical  and  modern  theories  concerning 
the  administration  of  complex  organizations.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  placed  on  organizations  as  so- 
cial units  that  pursue  specific  goals  which  they 
are  structured  to  serve.  The  major  areas  of  study 
are  organizational  goals,  organizational  structure, 
and  organizations  and  their  social  environment. 
Prerequisite:  503  or  equivalent. 
559-3  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  I.  Seminar  designed  to 
assist  specialist  and  doctoral  students  in  under- 
standing cognitive  disciplines  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  administrative  competence.  It  is  part  of  a 
two-part  sequence  which  treats  topics  in  political 
science,  sociology,  and  communicative  skills. 
560-3  Education  and  Culture.  A  study  of  the 
concept  of  culture  and  its  relation  to  the  process  of 
education. 

561-3  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  II.  Seminar  designed  to 
assist  specialist  and  doctoral  students  in  under- 
standing cognitive  disciplines  that  relate  to  ad- 
ministrative competence.  It  covers  areas  in  eco- 
nomics, anthropology,  history,  philosophy,  etc. 
565-3  Continuing  Education  and  Extension 
Services.  An  in-depth  examination  of  extension 
services  and  continuing  education  programs  and 
delivery  systems  associated  with  post-secondary 
institutions,  industrial  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions, professional  associations,  and  governmental 
agencies  will  be  made.  Course  emphasis  is  given 
to  such  learning  programs  as  conferences,  credit 
courses,  non-credit  courses,  learning  referral  ser- 
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vices,  non-traditional  degree  programs,  and  social 
service  activities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

575-3  Seminar  in  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. A  content  and  research  course  focusing 
on  selected  topics  in  the  area  of  adult  and 
continuing  education.  Topics  vary  depending  upon 
needs  of  students  and  competencies  of  staff. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
588-3  to  6  General  Graduate  Seminar.  Se- 
lected topics  or  problems  in  cultural  foundations 
of  education.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

589-1  to  4  Higher  Education  Research  Semi- 
nar. Limited  to  doctoral  students  formulating 
and  preparing  research  designs  for  investigation 
and  implementation.  Graded  S/t/only.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

590-1  to  6  Readings.  Advanced  reading  in  one  of 
the  following  areas,  (a)  Administration,  (b)  build- 
ings, (c)  supervision  of  curriculum,  (d)  finance, 
(e)  school  law,  (f)  supervision,  (g)  comparative 
education,  (h)  history  of  education,  (i)  philosophy 
of  education,  (j)  sociology  of  education,  (k)  adult 
and  community  education,  (1)  higher  education. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Graded  S/U 
only. 

591-1  to  6  Individual  Study.  Individual  inquiry 
into  selected  problems  or  special  topics  in  higher 
education  under  supervision  of  a  graduate  faculty 
member.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

593-1  to  3  per  topic  Individual  Research. 
Maximum  of  six  hours  toward  master's  degree. 
Selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  research 
assignment  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
graduate  faculty  member  in  one  of  the  following 
areas,  (a)  Administration,  (b)  buildings,  (c)  su- 
pervision of  curriculum,  (d)  finance,  (e)  school 
law,  (f)  supervision,  (g)  comparative  education, 
(h)  history  of  education,  (i)  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, (j)  sociology  of  education,  (k)  adult  and 
community  education,  (1)  higher  education.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor.  Graded  S/U  only. 
595-1  to  8  Internships.  Theory  and  practice  in 
educational  administration  or  higher  education 
with  a  work  experience  in  an  educational  setting. 
596-1  to  6  Independent  Investigation.   Field 
study  required  of  each  student  working  for  the 
sixth  year  specialist  degree.  Graded  S/U  only. 
597-1  to  6  Superintendency  Internship.  An 
internship  conducted  in  a  central  administrative 
setting  for  fulfillment  of  the  state  of  Illinois'  Level 
III  Administrative  Certificate.  Consent  of  stu- 
dent's adviser  is  required. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Educational  Psychology 

Courses  in  this  department  may  require  the 
purchase  of  supplemental  materials.  Field 
trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

402-3  Basic  Statistics.  A  master's  level  terminal 
statistics  course.  Emphasis  on  descriptive 
statistics  and  graphical  representation  of  data. 
Includes  a  brief  introduction  to  hypothesis  testing 
procedure. 

412-3  Human  Behavior  and  Mental  Health.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  human  needs,  mecha- 
nisms of  adjustment,  and  factors  and  conditions 
in  life  that  tend  to  affect  mental  health.  Prereq- 
uisite: junior  or  senior  standing. 
418-3  Psychology  of  the  Classroom.  Intended 
to  develop  interpersonal  skills  such  as  values 
clarification,  empathy,  and  listening.  Strategies 
for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  and  reasons  for  stu- 
dents demonstrating  disruptive  behavior  will  be 
discussed.  Role-playing,  group  processes,  concepts 
and  activities  in  behavior  modification,  and  activ- 
ities related  to  concepts  of  discipline  will  be  exam- 
ined. Content  should  be  suited  to  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  other  professionals. 
422-3  Introduction  to  Individual  and  Group 
Assessment.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to 
the  basic  testing  process  and  the  problems  related 
to  individual  group  assessment  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  choose  a  project  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  project  must  be  related  in  some  way  to 
the  role  and  function  of  the  counselor  in  different 
settings.  The  various  types  of  assessment  instru- 
ments and  the  manner  in  which  the  data  derived 
therefrom  can  be  employed  in  consultation. 
442-3  Introduction  to  Counseling.  The  follow- 
ing topics  will  be  covered:  purposes  of  counseling; 
counselor  roles  in  various  settings;  approaches  to 
counseling;  counseling  activities;  and  application 
of  the  above. 

481-1  to  12  Seminar.  Conducted  by  staff  mem- 
bers and  distinguished  guest  lecturers  on  perti- 
nent topics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
and  department. 

482-1  to  3  Seminar  in  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling.  Seminar  will  focus  on  current  clini- 
cal and  research  topics  in  the  field  of  marriage 
and  family  counseling  and  the  general  issues  that 
emerge  from  the  marriage  and  family  counseling 
practicum.  Prerequisite:  494a  or  b,  490,  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  494E  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

490-3  Introduction  to  Marriage  and  Family 
Counseling.    Problems  and  techniques  of  pre- 
marital, marital,  divorce,  family,  and  family  crisis 
counseling.   Counseling  individuals  singly,  in 
family  units,  and  in  groups. 
491-1  to  6  Special  Research  Problem — Indi- 
vidual Study.  For  majors.  Formulating,  investi- 
gating, and  reporting  on  a  problem  in  the  area  of 
applied  psychology.  Prerequisite:  advanced  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  department. 
493-3    Counseling    Skill    Development. 
Through  simulated  counseling  situations  and  ex- 
tensive examination  of  counseling  case  studies, 
counseling  skills  are  examined  and  practiced. 
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494A-3   School   Counseling   Practicum.   A 

combined  seminar,  laboratory,  and  field  experi- 
ence representing  the  central  focus  of  the  program 
in  school  counseling.  Enables  the  student  to  prac- 
tice the  role  of  the  counselor  under  close  supervi- 
sion. Prerequisite:  537  and  3  additional  hours 
from  substantive  course  work  in  the  counseling 
program. 

494B-3  Counseling  Practicum.  Practice  of 
counseling  skills  with  different  populations  in 
varied  settings.  The  professional  setting  depends 
on  the  student's  interest  area.  Individual  and 
group  supervision  are  provided.  Use  of  tape 
recorder  is  required.  Prerequisite:  538  and  3  addi- 
tional hours  from  substantive  course  work  in  the 
counseling  program. 

494C-3  Career  Counseling  Practicum.  Su- 
pervised experience  in  handling  career  develop- 
ment experiences  at  elementary,  secondary,  or 
college  levels.  Application  of  theoretical  models  to 
program  development  is  stressed,  including  pre- 
sentation of  relevant  lessons,  handling  of  group 
guidance  activities,  and  conducting  individual  ca- 
reer development  counseling  sessions.  Intern  ex- 
perience in  public  school  or  college  settings  equal 
to  one  day  per  week  is  required.  Prerequisite:  542 
and  3  additional  hours  from  substantive  course 
work  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  program. 
494D-3  to  6  Practicum  in  School  Psychology. 
Observation  and  participation  in  case  conferences 
related  to  the  development  of  psycho-educational 
assessment  and  planning,  including  teacher  and 
parent  consultation,  field  observations,  and  psy- 
chometric applications.  Prerequisite:  533,  546  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

494E-1  to  6  Practicum  in  Marriage  and  Fam- 
ily Counseling.  Supervised  on-campus  counsel- 
ing experience  with  couples  and  families.  Super- 
vision will  be  individual  as  well  as  within  the  con- 
text of  a  therapy  team.  Prerequisite:  493,  494a  or 
b,  490,  concurrent  enrollment  in  482  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

506-4  Inferential  Statistics.  Covers  basic  de- 
scriptive techniques  such  as  central  tendency, 
measures  of  variability  and  graphical  presenta- 
tion of  data.  In  addition,  hypothesis  testing,  anal- 
ysis of  variance,  nonparametrics,  and  simple  lin- 
ear prediction  will  be  covered. 
507-4  Multiple  Regression.  The  general  linear 
model  is  presented  which  allows  for  hypothesis 
testing  including  correlational  analysis,  analysis 
of  variance,  and  analysis  of  covariance.  Non-lin- 
ear relationships  are  presented.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  testing  the  stated  research  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite:  506. 

508-4  Experimental  Design  in  Educational 
Research.  Strategies  of  designing  research  stud- 
ies and  the  analysis  of  data  from  studies  using 
linear  models  are  examined.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  internal  and  external  validity  and  fac- 
tors that  affect  power  in  variance  designs  includ- 
ing completely  randomized  designs,  Latin  square, 
repeated  measures,  and  analysis  of  covariance 
with  each  of  the  above  designs.  Prerequisite:  506 
or  equivalent. 

511-3  Instructional  Psychology.  Critical  re- 
view of  empirical,  methodological,  and  theoretical 
developments  in  the  experimental  study  of  in- 
structional variables  as  related  to  student  behav- 


ior. Prerequisite:  None.  PSYC  407  or  equivalent  is 
recommended. 

512-3  Affective  and  Cognitive  Behaviors  at 
the  School  Level.  Physical,  mental,  and  social 
growth,  affective  and  cognitive  theories,  moral 
and  political  development,  acquisition  and  utility 
of  language,  motivation,  and  memory.  The  course 
is  designed  to  enable  a  teacher  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  affective  and  cognitive  behaviors  of 
school  adults  and  children  of  differing  abilities. 
513-3  Psychological  Trends  in  Education. 
Study  of  literature  from  B.  F.  Skinner,  Carl 
Rogers,  Erik  Erickson,  Abraham  Maslow,  John 
Dewey,  Laurence  Cremin,  Jerome  Bruner,  Haim 
Ginott,  Clark  Moustakas,  A.  S.  Neill,  John  Holt, 
Charles  Silberman,  Thomas  Gordon,  Jean  Piaget, 
Jerome  Kagan,  Sigmund  Freud,  etc.,  to  provide 
the  student  with  knowledge  of  contemporary  psy- 
chological trends  in  education. 
515-3  The  Psychological  Aspects  of  Instruc- 
tional Design.  Survey  of  applications  of  psy- 
chology to  the  design,  delivery,  and  evaluation  of 
instruction  for  cognitive  and  effective  learning 
among  individuals  of  differing  abilities,  including 
the  gifted.  Prerequisite:  511. 
521-3  Consultation  in  Schools  and  Organiza- 
tional Systems.  Surveys  the  theories  and  avail- 
able research  on  several  approaches  to  consulta- 
tion with  families,  schools,  and  other  organiza- 
tional systems.  Systemic  approaches  to  consulta- 
tion are  emphasized. 

525-3  Cross  Cultural  Factors  Affecting 
Counseling.  Designed  to  cover  special  problems 
of  different  cultural  groups  in  the  counseling  pro- 
cess. The  influence  of  culture  upon  values,  beliefs, 
interests,  and  feelings  will  be  explored  as  they  re- 
late to  the  rights  of  the  client. 
530-3  Standardized  Testing:  Use  and  Inter- 
pretation. Principles  and  procedures  for  deter- 
mining appropriate  instructional  uses  of  tests  and 
how  to  apply  tests  in  the  process  of  helping  indi- 
vidual students.  Emphasis  will  be  on  necessary 
principles  of  understanding  standardized  tests, 
interpretation  of  test  results  to  students,  teach- 
ers, and  parents,  and  developing  school  testing 
programs.  In  addition,  methods  for  appraising 
guidance  programs  will  be  covered.  Prerequisite: 
422. 

531-3  Principles  of  Measurement.  Intended  to 
provide  theoretical  principles  of  measurement 
which  are  applicable  to  both  teaching  and  re- 
search. Part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  cur- 
rent issues  in  measurement  and  to  practical  ap- 
plications to  these  theoretical  principles.  Prereq- 
uisite: 506. 

532-3  Theories  of  Intelligence.  Nature  and 
assessment  of  intellectual  behavior  with  emphasis 
on  the  historical,  theoretical,  and  developmental 
aspects  of  intelligence.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  test  standardization  and  interpretation  of  the 
Stanford-Binet  and  Wechsler  Scales. 
533-4  Individual  Measurement  and  Practice. 
Psycho-educational  assessment  of  individual 
mental  factors  with  attentions  to  all  aspects  of 
administration,  scoring,  interpreting,  and  utiliz- 
ing the  results  of  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence 
Scale,  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scales  for  children 
and  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scales.  Addi- 
tional charges  not  to  exceed  $22  may  be  assessed 
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for  test  kit  rentals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

537-3  Counseling  Children:  Theory,  Tech- 
niques, and  Practice.  The  foundations  and 
techniques  of  individual  and  group  counseling 
with  particular  emphasis  on  theories,  operational 
approaches,  tools,  and  related  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite: 493  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
538-3  Adolescent  and  Adult  Counseling: 
Theory,  Techniques,  and  Practice.  In  this 
course,  students  will:  understand  the  nature  of 
counseling;  be  familiar  with  theoretical  models  of 
interpersonal  relationships;  develop  effective 
communication  skills;  and  be  acquainted  with 
strategies  used  to  modify  attitudes  and  behaviors. 
Prerequisite:  493  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
540-3  Issues  and  Trends  in  Counseling.  Stu- 
dents will  examine  current  problems,  issues,  and 
trends  with  an  emphasis  on  strategies  for  solving 
the  problems;  clarifying  the  issues  and  placing 
them  in  proper  perspective;  examining  possible 
ramification  of  the  trends. 

542-3  Career  Development  Procedures  and 
Practices.  For  pupil  personnel  workers,  teach- 
ers, and  administrators  to  give  an  orientation  to 
theoretical,  economic,  and  informational  aspects 
of  career  guidance  and  to  provide  experience  with 
using  career  information  in  counseling  and  deci- 
sion making.  Obtaining  occupational  and  infor- 
mation materials  for  use  in  guidance  and  teach- 
ing. 

543-3  Group  Theory  and  Practice.  Focuses  on 
the  theory,  functions,  and  techniques  of  group 
procedures  appropriately  applied  to  decision 
making,  problem  solving,  and  resolution  of 
conflict.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  dynamics 
of  group  behavior,  the  social-psychological  inter- 
action of  small  groups,  and  their  applications  to 
group  counseling.  Dual  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
interpersonal  self-understanding  and  the  famil- 
iarity with  group  procedures.  Prerequisite:  493. 
546-4  Personality  Assessment.  Assessment  of 
individual  interest  patterns,  motivations,  and 
perceptual  systems  with  attention  to  theories  and 
assumptions  of  selected  projective  and  objective 
diagnostic  tests.  Focuses  on  student  related  prob- 
lems in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Ad- 
ditional charges  not  to  exceed  $22  may  be 
assessed  for  test  kit  rentals. 

547-3  Implementation  of  Counseling  Ser- 
vices. Designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  school 
counselor  with  knowledge  and  competency  in 
planning  and  implementing  a  complete  and  inte- 
grated pupil  personnel  program  for  public  schools. 
During  the  semester  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
parameters  of  such  an  integrated  program,  i.e., 
the  function  of  a  philosophical  base;  the  principles 
which  emerge  from  the  philosophical  position;  the 
planning  strategies  best  suited  to  implementing 
such  a  program;  the  actual  recommendations  for 
personnel,  facilities,  and  materials;  evaluation 
techniques  and  strategies;  methods  of  reporting 
progress  to  students,  school  personnel,  and  the 
community,  and  an  estimate  of  the  per  pupil  cost. 
Prerequisite:  experience  in  school  counseling 
work,  advanced  standing  in  the  counselor  educa- 
tion program  or  equivalency  to  either  of  the 
above. 

551-3  The  Supervision  of  Practicum.  Doctoral 
students  will:  become  familiar  with  models  of 


counseling  supervision;  practice  supervision  with 
master's  students;  and  be  acquainted  with  the  re- 
search in  the  counselor  training  and  supervision. 
Individual  and  group  supervision  are  provided. 
Tape  recording  of  supervision  sessions  is  required. 
555-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  School  Psychol- 
ogy. Major  professional  issues  and  responsibili- 
ties; the  school  as  a  social  system;  ethical  consid- 
erations; school  related  agencies  and  facilities; 
and  professional  organizations.  Assists  the  stu- 
dent to  prepare  the  project  proposal  required  for 
the  specialists'  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

562-6  (3,3)  Human  Development  in  Educa- 
tion. Theories  and  research  evidence  regarding 
child  development  and  behavior  are  investigated. 
These  considerations  focus  upon  implications  for 
research  and  educational  practices,  (a)  Childhood, 
(b)  Adolescent. 

567-2  to  9  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Topical  Semi- 
nar in  Educational  Psychology.  Contempo- 
rary topics  and  problems  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tional psychology.  Conceptual  and  empirical  activ- 
ities. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
568-1  to  12  (1  to  6  per  semester)  Topical  Sem- 
inar in  Counseling.  Contemporary  topics  and 
problems  in  the  area  of  counseling  and  guidance 
are  covered.  Conceptual  experiential  and  empiri- 
cal activities  are  stressed.  Each  course  can  be  of- 
fered for  one  hour  or  more  depending  on  current 
validity  at  the  time  offered.  A  student  may  also 
retake  a  course  as  the  issues  change  in  that  area. 
570-3  Humanistic  and  Behavioral  Theories 
in  Education.  Doctoral  students  will  critically 
examine  major  humanistic  and  behavioral  sys- 
tems; evaluate  the  research  dealing  with  the  sys- 
tems; and  be  able  to  apply  the  systems  to  educa- 
tional problems. 

580  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Educational  Mea- 
surement and  Statistics.  A  series  of  advanced 
seminars  on  statistics  and  measurement.  Sections 
a  through  h  may  be  taken  only  once  each.  Section 
i  may  be  repeated  as  topics  vary.  (a)-3  Advanced  . 
regression  analysis.  (b)-3  Factor  analysis.  (c)-3 
Multivariate  methods.  (d)-3  Nonparametric 
methods.  (e)-2  Evaluation  methods.  (f)-3  Experi- 
mental design.  (g)-3  Advanced  measurement  the- 
ory. (h)-3  Computer  applications.  (i)-2-to  6  per 
semester.  Selected  topics. 

591-3  to  6  Internship  in  Counseling.  Master 
and  specialist  level  internship  of  300  clock  hours 
in  counseling.  The  student  will  engage  in  a  vari- 
ety of  services  including  individual,  group,  and 
consultation  in  an  appropriate  setting.  Both  on- 
campus  and  off-campus  supervision  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  494a  or  b. 

592-1  to  8  (1  to  6  per  semester)  Independent 
Study  and  Investigation.  For  advanced  gradu- 
ate students.  Topics  of  interest  to  the  individual 
student  are  studied  under  supervision  of  a  de- 
partment staff  member.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

593-1  to  4  Individual  Research.  For  doctoral 
students  in  educational  psychology.  Formulating, 
investigating,  and  reporting  of  research  problems 
in  the  area  of  guidance  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy. Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
594-1  to  6  Advanced  Practicum.  Primarily  for 
advanced  master's  or  doctoral  students  who  want 
to  continue  developing  their  counseling  skills. 
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Counseling  settings  are  individually  arranged, 
however,  they  typically  follow  the  494  practicum 
experience. 

595-1  to  8  Internship  in  the  Psychology  of 
Teaching.  Full-  or  half-time  teaching  practice  in 
the  management  of  classroom  behavior,  and  the 
design,  delivery,  and  evaluation  of  instruction. 
Interns  will  be  supervised  by  University  staff. 
Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

596-15  (5  per  semester)  Internship  in  School 
Psychology.  The  purpose  of  the  internship  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  integrate  the  broad 
range  of  skills  requisite  to  a  position  in  school 
psychology.  The  internship  provides  the  student 
with  a  full-year  of  full-time  supervised  experience 
in  a  pre-approved  setting.  Enrollment  assumes 
completion  of  a  master's  degree  in  educational 
psychology  or  a  related  area  and  all  course  re- 
quirements for  the  specialist's  degree  in  educa- 
tional psychology.  Graded  S/U  only. 
597-12  (6,6)  Doctoral  Internship  in  Counsel- 
ing. Doctoral  or  post-doctoral  level  students  will 
be  placed  in  an  appropriate,  full-time  setting  to 
engage  in  a  variety  of  counseling  services.  On- 
campus  and  off-campus  supervision  will  be  pro- 
vided by  doctorate  level  counselors.  Prerequisite: 
591  and  594. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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455-3  Engineering  Geology.  (See  Geology  455.) 
501-3  Advanced  Engineering  Analysis  I. 

Series  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations, 
special  functions  of  engineering  analysis,  vector 
analysis,  partial  differential  equations  of  engi- 
neering analysis,  the  calculus  of  variations.  Pre- 
requisite: MATH  305,  450,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

502-3  Advanced  Engineering  Analysis  II. 
Origins  of  eigenvalue  problems,  operators  on  in- 
ner product  spaces,  spectral  theorem  with  appli- 
cations, Fourier  series,  two-point  boundary  value 
problems,  special  functions  of  engineering  analy- 
sis, calculus  of  Fouriem  transforms  with  applica- 
tions, generalized  functions,  discrete  transforms, 


other  related  transforms.  Prerequisite:  501  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

520-3  Systems  Theory.  Analysis  of  continuous 
and  discrete  systems,  equations  of  state  for  sys- 
tems, z-transform  analysis,  concepts  of  stability, 
controllability,  and  observability.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  450,  or  equivalent. 

530-3  Engineering  Data-Acquisition:  Theory 
and  Practice.    Theory  of  data-acquisition  and 
measurement  systems.  Methods  of  measurement 
of  electrical,  mechanical,  fluidic,  and  thermal 
properties.  Criteria  for  selection  of  instruments 
and  components  of  management  systems. 
540-3  Design  of  Engineering  Experiments. 
Planning  of  experiments  for  laboratory  and  field 
studies,  similitude  and  modeling,  statistical  de- 
sign of  experiments,  data  analysis,  generalization 
of  research  findings.  Prerequisite:  MATH  450, 
483,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
545-3  Advanced  Numerical  Methods  in  Engi- 
neering.  Engineering  applications  of  linear  and 
nonlinear  equations,  unconstrained  optimization, 
linear  and  nonlinear  programming,  numerical  so- 
lutions of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions, eigenvalue  problems.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
305  and  consent  of  instructor. 
550-3  to  9  (Maximum  of  3  per  topic)  Ad- 
vanced Topics  in  Mechanics.  Topics  will  be  of- 
fered in  fluid  mechanics,  solid  mechanics,  struc- 
tures, or  materials.  Advanced  topics  in  fluid  me- 
chanics include:  (a)  turbulence  modeling,  (b)  fluid 
transients,  (c)  flow  through  porous  media,  and  (d) 
rheology.  Advanced  topics  in  solid  mechanics  in- 
clude: (e)  theory  and  analysis  of  shells,  (f)  theory 
of  elasticity,  (g)  viscoelasticity.  Advanced  topics  in 
structure  include:  (h)  structural  dynamics,  (i) 
nonlinear  structural  analysis.  Advanced  topics  in 
materials  include:  (j)  fracture  mechanics  and  dis- 
location theory  (k)  advanced  rock  mechanics,  and 
(1)  numerical  methods  in  geomechanics.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

551-3  to  9  (Maximum  of  3  per  topic)  Ad- 
vanced Topics  in  Fossil  Energy.  Studies  of 
fossil  energy  extraction  and  conversion  process 
with  emphasis  on  scientific  principles,  analytical 
methods,  and  recent  technological  developments. 
Topics  include:  (a)  physical  coal  processing,  (b) 
fine  coal  beneficiation,  (c)  coal  chemistry  and 
characterization,  (d)  environmental  issues  of  air 
and  hazardous  waste,  (e)  advanced  mining  sys- 
tems, (f)  network  theory  in  mine  ventilation,  (g) 
operations  research  applications  to  mining,  (h) 
solid  carbon  and  coal  derived  materials.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

580-1  to  2  Seminar.  Study  and  oral  presentation 
of  selected  problems  in  advanced  engineering  and 
science.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  enroll- 
ment in  the  Ph.D.  in  engineering  science  program 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

590-1  to  6  (Maximum  of  3  per  semester)  Spe- 
cial Investigations  in  Engineering  Science. 
Investigation  of  individual  advanced  projects  and 
problems  selected  by  student  or  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  into  Ph.D.  program  in  engi- 
neering science. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Doctoral 
Dissertation.  Dissertation  research.  Hours  and 
credit  to  be  arranged  by  director  of  graduate  stud- 
ies. Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
Ph.D.  in  engineering  science  program. 
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601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 

For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Mechanics  is  offered 
toward  a  concentration  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  engineering.  Safety 
glasses  are  required  for  some  of  the  courses 
in  this  department.  Four-hundred  level 
courses  in  this  department  may  be  taken 
for  graduate  credit  unless  otherwise 
indicated  in  the  course  description. 

Civil  Engineering 

409-3  Hydrology  and  Hydraulic  Engineering 
Design.  Study  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.  Stream- 
flow  analysis.  Unit  hydrograph.  Matrix  methods; 
synthetic  methods.  Frequency  analysis;  multi- 
variate distributions.  Hydrologic  and  hydraulic 
routings.  Groundwater  hydrology.  Application  of 
hydrology  to  the  design  of  various  hydraulic 
structures:  small  dams,  spillways,  drainage  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  313  or  equiv- 
alent or  consent  of  instructor. 
410-3  Hazardous-Waste  Engineering  and 
Management.  Analysis  of  hazardous  waste  gen- 
eration, storage,  shipping,  and  disposal.  Design  of 
disposal  systems.  Relating  hazardous-waste  dis- 
posal techniques  and  management  with  govern- 
mental regulations.  Prerequisite:  314,  Engineer- 
ing 300. 

413-3  Fluid  Systems  Design.  Two  to  three 
week  projects  involving  the  identification,  model- 
ing, analysis,  and  design  of  fluid-engineering  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  313. 
414-3  Intermediate  Fluid  Mechanics.  A  de- 
velopment of  the  governing  equations  of  motion 
including  the  continuity,  Navier-Stokes,  and  en- 
ergy equations.  Application  of  these  equations  to 
potential,  viscous,  and  compressible  flows.  Isen- 
tropic  flow  of  a  perfect  gas.  Normal  and  oblique 
shock  waves,  Prandtl-Meyer  flow.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  313  or  equivalent. 
417-1  Water  Quality  Laboratory.  Measure- 
ments of  water  quality  parameters  performed. 
Use  of  modern  instrumental  techniques  demon- 
strated. Safety  glasses  are  required.  Laboratory 
supply  fee  $15.  Prerequisite:  314. 
419-3  Water  Supply  and  Treatment.  Water 
quality  requirements,  water  sources,  water 
treatment  to  include  coagulation  and  flocculation, 
mixing  and  sedimentation  basins,  filtration,  disin- 
fection processes,  and  water  softening.  Considera- 
tion of  toxic  elements  in  water  (sources,  problems, 
and  treatments).  Prerequisite:  314  and  Engineer- 
ing 313. 

421-3  Foundation  Design.  Application  of  soil 
mechanics  to  the  design  of  the  foundations  of 
structures;  bearing  capacity  and  settlement  anal- 


ysis; design  of  shallow  footings;  stability  of  earth 
slopes;  design  of  retaining  walls,  design  of  pile 
foundations,  coffer  dams.  Prerequisite:  321. 
427-3  Physical  and  Chemical  Treatment  in 
Environmental  Engineering.  Physical  and 
chemical  treatment  as  applied  to  water  and 
wastewater.  Topics  include  coagulation,  floccu- 
lation, sedimentation,  adsorption,  ion  exchange, 
and  oxidation  in  dilute  aqueous  systems.  Design 
of  systems.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  314,  415. 
431-3  Pavement  Design.  Design  of  highway 
and  airport  systems:  subgrades,  subbases,  and 
bases;  soil  stabilization;  stresses  in  pavements; 
design  of  flexible  and  rigid  pavements;  cost  analy- 
sis and  pavement  selection;  and  pavement  evalu- 
ation and  rehabilitation.  Prerequisite:  312  and 
321. 

440-3  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures. 
Analysis  of  trusses,  beams,  and  frames.  Approxi- 
mate methods.  Method  of  consistent  deforma- 
tions. Three-moment  theorem.  Slope  deflection. 
Moment  distribution.  Column  analogy.  Plastic 
analysis.  Matrix  methods.  Prerequisite:  340. 
441-3  Intermediate  Vibrations  and  Design. 
Theory:  Review  of  second  order  ordinary  linear 
differential  equations.  Matrices  and  determi- 
nants. Phasor  and  trigonometric  solutions, 
Duhamel  integrals,  Fourier  Series.  Applications: 
equipment  mounts,  deflection  of  rotating  shafts, 
resonance,  vibration  absorbers,  vibrometer  and 
accelerometer  design,  analysis  of  accelerometer 
and  vibrometer  data,  seismic  design  loads  on 
buildings,  vibration  linkages.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 222,  260b,  311  and  Mathematics  305. 
442-3  Structural  Steel  Design.  An  introduction 
to  structural  steel  design  with  emphasis  on 
buildings.  Composite  design.  Plate  girders.  Rigid 
frames.  Design  project  and  report  required.  Pre- 
requisite: 340. 

444-3  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Behavior 
and  strength  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams, 
slabs,  compression  members,  and  footings.  Pre- 
requisite: 340. 

445-3  Reinforced  Masonry  Design.  Materials. 
Loads.  Walls.  Columns  and  pilasters.  Beams.  Lat- 
eral-load resisting  elements.  Connections  and 
joints.  High-rise  structures.  Environmental  fea- 
tures. Quality  control.  Design  project  and  report 
required.  Prerequisite:  444. 
446-3  Prestressed  Concrete  Design.  Funda- 
mental concepts  of  analysis  and  design.  Materials. 
Flexure,  shear,  and  torsions.  Deflections.  Pre- 
stress  losses.  Composite  beams.  Indeterminate 
structures.  Slabs.  Bridges.  Prerequisite:  444. 
447-3  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Materials. 
Torsion  of  noncircular  shafts.  Unsymmetric 
bending  problems.  The  shear  center.  Yield  theo- 
ries and  plastic  material  behavior.  Fatigue  and 
brittle  fracture.  Energy  methods  in  solid  mechan- 
ics. Design  of  members  to  resist  yielding  and 
fracture.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  and  311. 
448-3  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  Devel- 
opment of  theoretical  equations  of  stress  and 
strain  and  their  transformations.  Equations  of 
equilibrium;  compatibility  equations;  stress  func- 
tions; applications  of  these  equations  in  stress 
measurements;  study  of  optical,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  strain  gauges;  brittle  coating;  Moire' 
technique;  and  two-dimensional  photoelasticity. 
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Laboratory  supply  fee  $10.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 311. 

449-3  Intermediate  Dynamics.  Kinematics  and 
kinetics  of  plane  and  three-dimensional  motion. 
Principles  of  work  and  energy  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion of  rigid  bodies.  Principle  of  impulse-momen- 
tum applied  to  variable  mass  and  rigid  body  sys- 
tems. Space  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
222,  260,  Mathematics  305. 

451-3  Introduction  to  Finite  Elements  in 
Engineering  Applications.  (Same  as  Engineer- 
ing Mechanics  451.)  Introduction  to  finite  element 
techniques  and  computer  methods  in  finite  ele- 
ment applications.  Theory  and  structure  of  algo- 
rithms for  one-dimensional  and  multi-dimensional 
problems.  Introduction  to  boundary  element 
methods.  Applications  in  solid  mechanics,  struc- 
tural analysis,  groundwater  flow,  and  heat  trans- 
fer. Prerequisite:  Engineering  Mechanics  351  or 
equivalent. 

458-3  Photoelasticity.  Optics  related  to  photoe- 
lasticity;  theory  of  photoelasticity;  photoelastic 
materials;  analysis  techniques;  two-dimensional 
and  three-dimensional  photoelasticity;  birefrin- 
gent  coatings;  scattered  light  photoelasticity;  ap- 
plication of  photoelastic  methods.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  311. 
462-3  Matrix  Methods  of  Structural  Analy- 
sis. Flexibility  method  and  stiffness  method  ap- 
plied to  framed  structures.  Introduction  to  finite 
elements.  Prerequisite:  340  and  Engineering  222. 
470-3  Engineering  Analysis.  Methods  of  solu- 
tion for  basic  ordinary  differential  equations  with 
applications  to  engineering  systems.  Basic  meth- 
ods of  solution  for  partial  differential  equations 
with  emphasis  on  applications  of  the  Laplace, 
Poisson,  and  heat  equations  to  engineering  prob- 
lems. Basic  vector  field  theory;  transformation 
theorems.  Simulation  techniques  applied  to  engi- 
neering systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305 
or  equivalent. 

510-3  Hazardous  Waste  Engineering.  Analy- 
sis of  hazardous  waste  generation,  storage,  ship- 
ping, treatment,  and  disposal.  Source  reduction 
methods.  Government  regulations.  Remedial  ac- 
tion. Prerequisites:  427  and  ENGR  300. 
512-3  Theory  of  Elasticity.  (Same  as  Engineer- 
ing Mechanics  512.)  Stress  and  strain  and  equa- 
tions of  elasticity,  equilibrium  equations;  compat- 
ibility equations;  stress  functions;  applications  of 
elasticity  in  solving  engineering  problems  in  two- 
and  three-dimensions.  Prerequisite:  MATH  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

513-3  Theory  of  Plasticity.  Yield  criteria, 
kinematic  and  isotropic  strain  hardening;  flow 
rules  for  plastic  strain,  elastic-plastic  bending  and 
torsion;  slipline  field  theory;  plane  strain  prob- 
lems; residual  stresses  and  limit  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: ENGR  311  and  MATH  305. 
515-3  Transient  Hydraulic  Transport.  (Same 
as  Engineering  Mechanics  515.)  Unsteady  mo- 
tions in  single  and  multiphase,  incompressible, 
and  compressible  flow  in  pipes  and  incompressible 
flow  in  open  channel  systems.  Numerical  analysis 
and  control  of  waterhammer,  density  waves,  and 
system  resonance.  Method  of  characteristics  and 
implicit  methods.  Wave  structure  interaction. 
Free  surface  transients,  the  kinematic  wave.  Pre- 
requisite: EM  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 


516-3  Water  Resources  Management.  Water 
quality  factors  and  control  methods.  Technical, 
economic,  social,  and  legal  aspects  concerned  with 
implementation  of  various  engineered  systems  for 
water  quality  management.  Case  studies.  Prereq- 
uisite: 415. 

517-3  Industrial  Waste  Treatment.  Theories 
and  methods  of  treating  industrial  wastes.  Case 
studies  of  major  industrial  waste  problems  and 
their  solutions.  Prerequisite:  415. 
518-3  Advanced  Biological  Treatment  Pro- 
cesses. The  biochemical  and  microbial  aspects  of 
converting  substrate  to  bacterial  cell  mass  or 
products  and  its  use  in  various  phases  of  industry 
(both  fermentation  and  wastewater  treatment). 
Design  of  activated  sludge  and  trickling  filter 
plants  from  lab  data  obtained  on  explicit  wastes 
from  both  industry  and  municipalities.  Prerequi- 
site: 415. 

521-3  Aqueous  System  Analysis.  Applied  envi- 
ronmental chemistry  as  it  relates  to  water  and 
wastewater  treatment  systems.  Topics  include 
acid-base  chemistry,  pC-pH  diagrams,  coordina- 
tion chemistry,  precipitation,  dissolution,  and 
computer  solutions.  Prerequisite:  314,  415,  417,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

522-3  Unit  Operations  in  Environmental 
Engineering.  Physical  and  chemical  processes 
as  applied  to  water  and  wastewater  treatment. 
Topics  include  coagulation,  flocculation,  sedimen- 
tation, adsorption,  ion  exchange,  and  oxidation  in 
dilute  aqueous  systems.  Prerequisite:  314,  415,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

531-3  Advanced  Soil  Mechanics  I.  Problems  in 
geotechnical  engineering,  stresses  in  soil  mass  in 
two  and  three  dimensions,  effective  stress  princi- 
ple, consolidation,  consolidation  with  vertical  and 
radial  drainage,  shear  strength,  stress  path.  Pre- 
requisite: 321  and  421. 

532-3  Advanced  Soil  Mechanics  II.  Advanced 
problems  in  geotechnical  engineering,  seepage, 
dewatering  systems,  stability  analysis  of  slopes, 
frozen  ground  engineering.  Prerequisite:  531. 
541-3  Advanced  Foundation  Engineering. 
Objectives  of  foundation  engineering,  case  histo- 
ries, design  criteria,  shallow  foundations,  deep 
foundations,  piles  under  lateral  loads,  uplift 
loads,  and  soil  anchors.  Prerequisite:  531  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

544-3  Advanced  Design  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete. Deep  beams,  shear  friction.  Slab,  beam, 
girder  systems.  Monolithic  joints.  Retaining  walls. 
Deflections.  Length  effects  on  columns.  Two-way 
floor  systems.  Yield  line  theory.  Torsion.  Seismic 
design.  Prerequisite:  444. 

545-3  Advanced  Steel  Design.  Economical  use 
of  high  strength  steel;  behavior  and  design  bolted 
and  welded  building  connections,  plate  girders 
and  composite  steel-concrete  beams;  brittle  frac- 
ture and  fatigue;  and  low-rise  and  industrial-type 
buildings.  Prerequisite:  442. 

551-3  Soil  Dynamics.  Earthquake  induced 
damage  to  soil  and  soil  structures,  problems  due 
to  dynamic  loading  of  soils,  wave  propagation,  dy- 
namic soil  properties  and  their  determination, 
liquefaction  of  soils,  design  of  foundation  in  seis- 
mic areas.  Prerequisite:  441  and  531. 
556-3  Theory  of  Laminate  Composite  Struc- 
tures. Orthotropic  and  Anisotropic  Materials, 
Laminated  Plate  Theory,  Ritz  Method,  Galerkin's 
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Method,  bending,  buckling,  and  vibration  of 
Laminated  structures.  Prerequisite:  ENGR  311 
and  MATH  215. 

561-3  Structural  Dynamics.  (Same  as  Engi- 
neering Mechanics  561.)  Analysis  of  the  dynamic 
response  of  multidegree-of-freedom  framed  struc- 
tures. Structural  idealizations.  Matrix  formula- 
tion. Lagrange's  equations.  Response  calculation 
by  modesuperposition  and  direct  integration 
methods.  Analysis  for  earthquakes.  Prerequisite: 
340,  EM  441,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
562-3  Nonlinear  Structural  Analysis.  Analysis 
of  the  nonlinear  response  of  framed  structures 
subjected  to  static  and  dynamic  loads.  Structural 
idealizations.  Response  calculation  by  incremen- 
tal and  iterative  techniques.  Instability  phenom- 
ena of  snap-through  and  bifuraction.  Post-buck- 
ling behavior.  Approximate  formulations.  Detec- 
tion of  instability  under  dynamic  loads.  Prerequi- 
site: 462  or  EM  520  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-1  to  4  Seminar.  Collective  and  individual 
study  of  selected  issues  and  problems  relating  to 
various  engineering  areas.  Registration  for  1  hour 
credit,  S  or  U  grade  will  be  used.  Registration  for 
more  than  1  hour  credit,  letter  grades  will  be 
used.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
592-1  to  5  Special  Investigations  in  Engi- 
neering. Advanced  engineering  topics  and/or 
problems  in  (a)  structural  engineering,  (b)  hy- 
draulic engineering,  (c)  environmental  engineer- 
ing, and  (d)  applied  mechanics.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/ 17  or  DEF  only. 

Engineering  Mechanics 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanics. 

510-3  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics.  Ad- 
vanced topics  in  the  computer  solution  of  complex 
2-D  and  3-D  fluid  flows.  Consideration  of  various 
finite  difference  formulations  in  different  coordi- 
nate systems.  Upwind  differencing,  stability 
analysis,  explicit  methods,  implicit  methods, 
boundary  condition  formulation.  Introduction  to 
finite  element  approach.  Prerequisite:  414  and 
451  or  consent  of  instructor. 
512-3  Theory  of  Elasticity.  (Same  as  Civil 
Engineering  512.)  Stress  and  strain  and  equa- 
tions of  elasticity;  equilibrium  equations;  compat- 
ibility equations;  stress  functions;  application  of 
elasticity  in  solving  engineering  problem  in  two- 
and  three-dimensions.  Prerequisite:  MATH  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

513-3  Mechanics  of  Viscous  Fluids.  Theory  of 
laminar  viscous  flows  using  the  continuum  ap- 
proach. The  stress  and  rate-of-deformation  ten- 
sors; exact  solutions  including  slow  motion  and 
problems  of  the  laminar  boundary  type.  Introduc- 


tion to  hydrodynamic  stability.  Prerequisite:  414 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

514-3  Mechanics  of  Inviscid  Fluids.  A  study  of 
stream  functions,  the  velocity  potential,  Euler 
equations,  Bernoulli  equations,  various  solutions 
to  Laplace's  equation,  added  masses,  Taylor  theo- 
rem, Blasius  and  Legally  theorems,  two-dimen- 
sional irrotational  flows,  Cauchy-Riemann  equa- 
tions, conformal  mapping,  vortex  flow,  thin  airfoil 
theory,  and  freestreamline  flows.  Prerequisite: 
414  or  consent  of  instructor. 
515-3  Transient  Hydraulic  Transport.  (Same 
as  Civil  Engineering  515.)  Unsteady  motions  in 
single  and  multiphase,  incompressible,  and  com- 
pressible flow  in  pipes  and  incompressible  flow  in 
open  channel  systems.  Numerical  analysis  and 
control  of  waterhammer,  density  waves,  and  sys- 
tem resonance.  Method  of  characteristics  and  im- 
plicit methods.  Wave  structure  interaction.  Free 
surface  transients,  the  kinematic  wave.  Prerequi- 
site: 414  or  consent  of  instructor. 
518-3  Introduction  to  Turbulence.  Applica- 
tion of  the  basic  equations  of  motion  to  turbulent 
flow  problems.  Reynolds  equations;  turbulence 
energy  equations;  description  of  the  structure  of 
turbulence;  correlation  and  spectrum  functions, 
macro,  micro,  and  time  scales;  phenomenological 
theories;  free  shear  and  wall  shear  flows.  Hot-wire 
anemometry;  Laser  Doppler  anemometry.  Pre- 
requisite: 414  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

520-3  Finite  Element  Analysis.  Theoretical  ba- 
sis for  finite  elements  in  engineering  mechanics. 
Derivation  of  element  equations  by  displacement 
and  variational  methods  for  use  in  the  solution  of 
two-  and  three-dimensional  stress  problems;  plate 
bending  and  shell  problems;  introduction  to  dy- 
namic and  nonlinear  analysis,  applications  to 
fluid  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  462  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

540-2  Elastic  Stability.  Bending  of  beam 
columns  under  simultaneous  action  of  axial  and 
lateral  loads;  buckling  of  compressed  bars, 
frames,  rings,  and  arches;  lateral  buckling  of' 
beams;  torsion  of  I  beams;  buckling  of  thin  plates. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  305  or  407  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

542-2  Theory  of  Plates.  Analysis  of  bending 
and  vibration  of  plates  of  various  shapes;  energy 
method;  complex  variables  methods,  linear  and 
non-linear  behavior;  theory  of  bending  of  aniso- 
tropic and  non-homogeneous  plates.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  305  or  407  or  consent  of  instructor. 
550-3  Advanced  Compressible  Fluid  Flow. 
Multidimensional  compressible  flow.  Linearized 
equations  of  motion.  Method  of  characteristics. 
Rarified  gas  dynamics.  Hypersonic  flow.  Transonic 
flow.  Prerequisite:  414  or  equivalent. 
561-3  Structural  Dynamics.  (Same  as  Civil 
Engineering  561.)  Analysis  of  the  dynamic  re- 
sponse of  multidegree-of-freedom  framed  struc- 
tures. Structural  idealization.  Matrix  formulation. 
Lagrange's  equations.  Response  calculation  by 
mode-superposition  and  direct  integration  meth- 
ods. Analysis  for  earthquakes.  Prerequisite:  441, 
CE  340,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-1  to  4  Seminar.  Collective  and  individual 
study  of  selected  issues  and  problems  relating  to 
various  engineering  areas.  Registration  for  1  hour 
credit,  S  or  U  grade  will  be  used.  Registration  for 
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more  than  1  hour  credit,  letter  grades  will  be 
used.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
592-1  to  4  Special  Investigations  in  Engi- 
neering. Advanced  engineering  topics  and  prob- 
lems in  (a)  stress  analysis,  (b)  fluid  flow  analysis, 
(c)  structural  engineering,  (d)  computational  me- 
chanics, (e)  materials  engineering,  and  (f)  dy- 
namics. Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U or  DEF only. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  is  offered  toward  a 
concentration  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  engineering.  Safety  glasses  are 
required  for  some  of  the  courses  in  this 
department.  Four-hundred-level  courses  in 
this  department  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

421-2  Digital  Computers  in  Applied  Physical 
Research.  Computational  techniques  for  matrix 
inversion,  solution  of  linear  equations,  and  char- 
acteristic roots  and  vectors.  Least  squares  analy- 
sis, curve-fitting,  and  regression.  Numerical 
quadrature.  Solution  of  non-linear  equations.  So- 
lution of  regular  differential  equations  and 
boundary-value  problems.  Generation  of  approxi- 
mate solutions.  Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Engi- 
neering and  other  physical  examples  are  used  as 
the  primary  teaching  vehicle.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 222  and  Mathematics  305. 
424-3  Design  of  Microprocessor-Based  Sys- 
tems. Microprocessor  terminology.  Design,  con- 
struction, and  programming  of  microprocessor- 
based  systems  complete  with  newest  technology. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Cost  of  parts  for  micro- 
processor-based system,  approximately  $80.  Pre- 
requisite: 427,  426  or  concurrent  enrollment,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

426-4  Microcomputer  Systems.  Composition 
and  applications  of  microcomputer  systems.  Mi- 
croprocessor programming  relative  to  interfacing 
devices  such  as  input/output  ports,  analog-to-digi- 
tal converters,  and  digital-to-analog  converters. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  225  and 
345,  Engineering  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 
427-3  Structure  of  Digital  Computers.  Intro- 
duction to  structure  and  design  of  digital  comput- 
ers, central  processing  unit,  arithmetic  unit, 
memory  organization  including  cache  and  virtual 
memory  concepts,  input  and  output  systems,  in- 
terrupts and  Direct  Memory  Access,  hardwired 
and  microprogrammed  control  units.  Future 
trends  in  computers.  Prerequisite:  327. 
428-3  Digital  Hardware  Design  I.  Fundamen- 
tals of  digital  hardware  design.  Systems  with  mi- 


crocomputer as  controller.  Microcomputer  buses 
and  interfaces.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Labora- 
tory fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable 
items.  Prerequisite:  465,  426  or  427  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

443-4  Electrical  Engineering  Design.  Stu- 
dents select  suitable  project,  define  and  design 
subsystems,  define  requirements  of  interfaces 
among  subsystems,  integrate  subsystems  into 
final  design,  and  document,  price,  and  schedule 
project.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  se- 
nior standing  in  electrical  engineering. 
446-4  Electronic  Circuit  Design.  Design 
techniques  for  a  wide  range  of  electronic  circuits. 
Device  and  circuit  modeling.  Computer  aided  cir- 
cuit design.  Consideration  of  audio,  video,  and 
tuned  amplifiers;  feedback;  oscillators;  digital  cir- 
cuits. Design  project.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Laboratory  fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  con- 
sumable items.  Prerequisite:  355  or  concurrent 
enrollment;  345. 

447-4  Electronic  Devices.  Physical  mecha- 
nisms governing  the  operation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
semiconductor  devices.  Applications  of  specific  de- 
vices are  used  to  illustrate  performance  character- 
istics and  the  relation  between  device  design  pa- 
rameters and  terminal  properties.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  345,  Engineering  222. 
448-4  Laser  Electronics.  A  study  of  the  excita- 
tion and  lasing  process  in  various  liquid,  solid, 
and  gas  lasers.  Techniques  and  principles  utilized 
in  the  design  of  a  laser  system  are  also  covered. 
Lecture  and  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  345. 
456-3  Control  Theory.  Fundamentals  and 
techniques  for  analysis  and  design  of  systems 
with  feedback.  Signal  flow  graphs.  S-plane  analy- 
sis. Frequency-domain  analysis.  Root  locus.  Sta- 
bility conditions.  Compensation  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: 355. 

458-3  Communications  Theory.  Basic  infor- 
mation theory.  Fourier  series  and  transform. 
Sampling  theory.  Amplitude  modulation,  fre- 
quency modulation,  and  pulse  modulation.  Signal- 
to-noise  ratio.  Prerequisite:  355. 
459-3  Digital  Control.  Analysis  and  design  of 
discrete-data  and  digital  control  systems  using 
tools  like  Z-transforms,  state  variable  equations, 
stability  criteria  time-domain  response,  and  fre- 
quency-domain response.  Prerequisite:  225  and 
355. 

462-3  Biomedical  Instrumentation.  (Same  as 
Physiology  462.)  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
modalities  related  to  engineering.  Cardiovascular, 
neural,  sensory  and  respiratory  instrumentation. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
465-3  Instrumentation.  Measurement  systems 
for  research  and  manufacturing.  Instrument 
characteristics.  Digital  and  analog  techniques  and 
devices  in  instrumentation.  Transducers.  Signal 
conditioners.  Displays.  Control  devices.  Statistics 
of  measurement.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Labora- 
tory fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable 
items.  Prerequisite:  345. 

468-3  Digital  Signal  Processing.  Discrete  Z- 
transforms.  Discrete  Fourier  Transform.  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  algorithms.  Digital  filter  de- 
sign. Applications  in  speech  and  image  process- 
ing. Prerequisite:  355. 

477-3  Electromagnetic  Waves.  Transmission 
line  analysis,  phasor  diagram  and  Smith  chart. 
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general  eigen-wave  analysis,  guided  wave  proper- 
ties, plane  waves  including  optical  waves,  oblique 
reflection  and  transmission,  and  non-reciprocal 
wave  systems.  Lecture  and  Design  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
478-3  Digital  Communication.  Application  of 
probability  theory  and  random  processes  in  digi- 
tal communication  systems.  Behavior  of  digital 
communication  systems  in  noise.  Performance 
comparisons  of  digital  modulation  systems.  Opti- 
mum signal  detection.  Entropy  and  channel  cod- 
ing. Prerequisite:  355. 

479-3  Electromagnetic  and  Optical  Mea- 
surements. Fundamental  measurement  tech- 
niques in  electromagnetic  wave  systems  and  opti- 
cal systems.  Accurate  measurements  of  mi- 
crowave properties  of  materials,  laser  transmis- 
sion reception,  modulations,  and  holographs.  One 
hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  477  or  consent  of  instructor. 
483-3  Power  Electronics.  Power  semiconductor 
devices.  Power  converters,  reactive  power  control 
devices.  Application  of  power  electronics  to  control 
of  electrical  machines.  Prerequisite:  345,  385. 
484-3  Computer  Aided  Circuit  Design.  Net- 
work Topology.  Nodal  linear  network  analysis. 
Nodal  non-linear  network  analysis.  Standard 
form  state  equations  of  linear  networks.  Numeri- 
cal solution  of  state  equations.  Sensitivity  calcula- 
tions. Prerequisite:  336. 

486-3  Electric  Energy  Sources.  Principles  and 
utilization  of  nuclear,  solar,  and  fossil-fuel  gener- 
ators. Direct  energy  converters.  Energy  storage 
devices.  Cost  of  generating  power.  Prerequisite: 
385  or  consent  of  instructor. 

487-4  Power  Systems  Analysis.  Introduction 
to  analysis  of  electric  power  systems.  Modeling  of 
power  system  components.  Power  system 
configuration.  Per-unit  quantities.  Network  anal- 
ysis applied  to  power  systems.  Load  flow.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  385. 
488-3  Power  Systems  Engineering.  Economic 
operation  of  power  systems;  symmetrical  compo- 
nents; short  circuit  analysis;  stability.  Prerequi- 
site: 487. 

489-3  Electric  Power  Distribution.  Electric 
power  distribution  requirements  and  their  ac- 
complishment, including  determination  of  load 
characteristics,  design  of  primary  and  secondary 
distribution  networks,  metering,  voltage  regula- 
tion, and  protection.  Prerequisite:  487. 
492-1  to  3  Special  Studies  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. Individual  projects  and  problems  se- 
lected by  student  or  instructor.  Open  to  seniors 
only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
493-1  to  3  Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. Lectures  on  topics  of  special  interest  to 
students  in  various  areas  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. Designed  to  offer  and  test  new  and  experi- 
mental courses  in  electrical  engineering.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 
521-3  Fault-Tolerant  Computer  Design.  Con- 
cepts of  error  detection,  location,  and  correction  in 
digital  systems.  Codes  for  error  detection  and  cor- 
rection. Models  and  simulations  of  faults.  Design 
of  tests  for  combinatorial  and  sequential  circuits. 
Testability.  Design  of  digital  systems  with  testa- 
bility. Prerequisite:  427. 

527-3  Switching  Circuit  Theory.  Study  of  both 
combinational  and  sequential  switching  circuits 
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with  emphasis  on  sequential  networks.  Threshold 
logic.  Fault  detection  and  location  in  combina- 
tional circuits.  Finite-state  machines  including: 
minimization,  state  assignment,  races,  state- 
identification.  Asynchronous  sequential  circuits. 
Linear  sequential  machines.  Prerequisite:  427. 
528-3  Advanced  Computer  Design.  Problems 
in  analyzing  and  designing  advanced  architec- 
tures of  advanced  computers.  Single-instruction, 
multiple  data;  multiple-instruction,  multiple  data 
machines.  Overlap,  pipeline,  parallel,  and  asso- 
ciative processing.  Design  of  hardware  for  ad- 
vanced input/output  systems  and  interconnections 
among  processors  and  memories.  Memory  organi- 
zations. Methods  for  evaluating  performance  of 
advanced  computers.  Prerequisite:  427. 
529-3  Analog-to-Digital  Conversion  and  Re- 
lated Devices.  Principles,  analysis  and  design  of 
analog-to-digital  converters,  video  converters, 
voltage-to-frequency  (V/F)  and  frequency-to-volt- 
age (F/V)  converters;  universal  synchronous/asyn- 
chronous receiver/transmitter  circuits;  hardware 
implementation  of:  Fourier  analysis,  infinite/finite 
impulse  response  (IIR/FIR)  filters;  microcoded 
systems,  fixed  and  floating  point  accumulators. 
Two  projects.  Prerequisite:  428  and  465  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

536-3  Network  Synthesis.  Introduction  to  mod- 
ern network  synthesis.  Driving  point  and  transfer 
functions.  Positive  real  functions,  Foster  net- 
works, and  Cauer  networks.  Active  network  ele- 
ments. Synthesis  using  active  elements.  Prereq- 
uisite: 445  or  consent  of  instructor. 
542-3  Optical  Information  Processing. 
Fraunhofer  and  Fresnel  diffraction,  the  reciproc- 
ity theorem,  KirchofPs  integral.  General  aspects 
of  mutual  coherence.  Basic  properties  of  recording 
materials.  Phase  transformation  of  thin  lenses, 
Fourier  transform  properties  of  lenses,  coherent 
optical  information  processing  systems  and  appli- 
cations. Introduction  to  holography  and  its  appli- 
cations. Prerequisite:  355. 

544-3  Radiation  Effects  in  Semiconductor 
Materials  and  Devices.  A  study  of  the  effects  of 
energetic  photon,  electron,  and  heavy  particle 
bombardment  effects  on  the  properties  of  semi- 
conductor materials  and  devices.  Theory  of  mate- 
rial and  device  properties  and  operation.  Theory 
of  the  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter.  Acqui- 
sition and  interpretation  of  experimental  data. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
545-3  Advanced  Semiconductor  Devices. 
Physical  principles  and  operational  character- 
istics of  solid-state  devices,  p-n  junction  devices, 
Interface  and  thin-film  devices,  optoelectronic  de- 
vices, and  bulk-effect  devices.  Fabrication  and  cir- 
cuit model  of  devices.  Prerequisite:  447  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

546-3  Gaseous  Electronics.  Basic  science  of  gas 
discharges  and  plasmas.  Electrode  phenomenon 
and  plasma  oscillations.  Application  of  gas  dis- 
charges to  dry  etching,  plasma-assisted  chemical 
vapor  deposition,  and  sputtering.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

547-3  Solid-State  Theory  of  Electronic  Mate- 
rials. Electronic  properties  of  materials  and  their 
application  to  practical  devices.  Quantum  and 
statistical  mechanics.  Semiconductor  principles 
and  devices.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  Mag- 
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netic  materials.  Quantum  electronics  and  lasers. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
548-3  Advanced  Electronic  Devices.  A  study 
of  techniques  in  fabricating  microelectronic  and 
discrete  electronic  devices  and  influences  on  de- 
vice design.  Thick-film  hybrid,  thin-film  hybrid, 
monolithic  bipolar,  and  monolithic  MOS  technolo- 
gies will  be  examined.  Prerequisite:  447  and 
ENGR  345. 

549-3  Fiber  Optics  Communication.  Funda- 
mentals of  step  index  and  graded  index  fiber 
waveguides  using  geometrical  optics  and 
Maxwell's  equations.  Other  topics  include  design 
criteria,  practical  coupling  techniques,  discussion 
of  optical  sources  and  detectors  used  in  light- wave 
communications,  system  examples,  characteriza- 
tion and  measurement  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
455  and  447  or  448;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
551-3  Probability  and  Random  Processes. 
Axioms  of  probability,  random  variables  and  vec- 
tors, joint  distributions,  correlation,  conditional 
statistics,  sequences  of  random  variables, 
stochastic  convergence,  central  limit  theorem, 
stochastic  processes,  stationarity,  ergodicity, 
spectral  analysis,  mean  square  estimation,  pre- 
diction, filtering.  Prerequisite:  478  or  MATH  483 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

552-3  Detection  Theory.  Signal  detection  in 
white  and  colored  noise.  Random  waveforms. 
Matched  filtering.  M-ary  signal  detection,  non- 
parametric  detection,  sequential  hypothesis  test- 
ing, decision  theoretic  schemes.  Applications  in 
communication  and  radar  signal  processing.  Pre- 
requisite: 551  or  consent  of  instructor. 
553-3  Data  Communications  Network.  Layer- 
ing. Data  link  control.  Capacity  assignment.  Time 
delay.  Queueing  theory.  Routing  and  flow  control. 
Multiple-access  networks.  Collision-resolution  al- 
gorithms. ISDN  and  metropolitan  area  networks. 
Mobile  radio.  Prerequisite:  551,  or  equivalent 
course  in  probability  theory  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

554-3  Spread  Spectrum  Communication. 
Concepts  of  spread  spectrum  systems,  frequency 
hopping,  and  direct  sequence  systems.  Anti-jam- 
ming performance  analysis,  synchronization 
schemes,  and  systems  with  forward  error  correc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  552  or  consent  of  instructor. 
555-3  Information  Theory.  Introduce  the  foun- 
dations of  information  theory  as  related  to  data 
compression  and  transmission  of  information. 
Contents:  Entropy,  block  encoding,  Huffman  code, 
universal  code,  capacity,  channel  coding,  Ergodic 
Theorem,  Shannon-McMillan  Theorem,  rate-dis- 
toration  theory,  quantization,  predictive  coding, 
multiterminal  information  networks.  Prerequisite: 
551  or  MATH  480  or  consent  of  instructor. 
557-6  (3,3)  Complex  Systems.  Theory,  tech- 
niques, and  philosophy  of  analyzing  and  designing 
complex  engineering  systems.  Methods  which 
maintain  generality  in  dealing  with  complex  com- 
binations of  diverse  subsystems  such  as  electrical, 
mechanical,  chemical,  transport,  and  biological. 
Prerequisite:  457  or  consent  of  instructor. 
558-3  Digital  Image  Processing.  Basic  con- 
cepts and  techniques  for  digital  image  processing. 
Topics  include  image  fundamentals  and  represen- 
tation, image  transforms,  enhancement,  restora- 
tion, segmentation,  description,  and  classification. 
Prerequisite:  355  and  468. 


559-3  Robust  Methods  in  Communication. 

Introduce  qualitative  and  quantitative  robustness 
and  several  robust  methods  from  the  areas:  esti- 
mation theory,  detection  theory  and  information 
theory.  Topics:  Robustness  via  continuity,  Pro- 
horov  metric,  breakdown  point,  influence  func- 
tion, minimax  games,  robust:  parameter  estima- 
tion, Kalman  filter,  prediction,  hypothesis  testing, 
matched  filter,  source  and  channel  coding,  quanti- 
zation. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
562-3  Advanced  Biomedical  Instrumenta- 
tion. Scientific  and  mathematic  analysis  of  in- 
strumentation in  diagnostics,  therapeutics,  and 
medical  research.  Purposes  of  instrumentation 
related  to  physiology  and  pathology.  Prerequisite: 
462  and  465. 

563-3  Estimation  Theory  and  Filtering.  Pa- 
rameter estimation  for  deterministic  systems: 
least-squares,  projection  and  persistent  excitation 
methods.  State  and  parameter  estimation  of 
stochastic  systems.  Bayesian  estimation  theory, 
maximum  likelihood  and  maximum  a-posteriori 
estimation.  Optimal  filtering.  The  Kalman  recur- 
sive filter.  Nonlinear  estimation.  Estimation 
bounds.  Applications  to  communications  and  con- 
trol. Prerequisite:  551  or  consent  of  instructor. 
564-3  Optimal  Control.  Optimization  tech- 
niques for  linear  and  nonlinear  systems.  Varia- 
tional calculus.  Dynamic  programming.  Pontrya- 
gin's  maximum  principle.  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory. 
Linear  regulator.  Bang  Bang  control,  minimum 
time  control,  singular  control.  Discrete  variational 
calculus.  Combined  estimation  and  control.  Com- 
putational methods  in  optimal  control.  Prerequi- 
site: 456  or  consent  of  instructor. 
565-3  Nonlinear  Systems  Analysis.  Nonlinear 
systems,  autonomous  systems.  Analytical  approx- 
imation methods.  Nonlinear  differential  equa- 
tions. Stability  of  time-varying  and  nonlinear  sys- 
tems. Liapunov's  method,  input-output  stability. 
Nonlinear  discrete  systems.  Prerequisite:  456  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

566-3  Adaptive  Control.  Adaptive  systems  and 
adaptation  mechanisms.  Error  system  models,  di- 
rect and  indirect  adaptive  control  methods,  self- 
tuning  control,  model  reference  adaptive  control, 
variable  structure  adaptive  control,  robust  con- 
trol, learning  control.  Design  techniques  and  ap- 
plications. Prerequisite:  456  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

572-3  Neural  Networks.  Anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Feed-forward  Net- 
works, Linear  Associator,  Multilayer  Perceptrons. 
Feedback  Networks,  Hopfield  Networks,  ART. 
Applications  to  pattern  recognition,  robotics  and 
speech  processing.  Optical  and  electronic  imple- 
mentations. Prerequisite:  MATH  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

573-3  Field  Analysis  of  Guided  Waves.  Tech- 
niques of  boundary  value  problems,  general  theo- 
ries of  guided  waves,  closed  wave  guides  of  arbi- 
trary cross  sections,  open  wave  guides,  Goubau 
lines  and  optical  wave  guides,  Green  functions 
applied  to  wave  guide  analysis.  Prerequisite:  375 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

574-3  Nonlinear  Optics.  Coupled-mode-analysis 
applied  to  nonlinear  wave  interactions,  harmonic 
generation,  parametric  amplification,  backward 
wave  amplifiers,  backward  oscillation  in  laser 
systems,  phase  conjugation  and  multiple-wave 
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mixing  systems,  Pockel  and  Kerr  effects,  and 
electro-optical  modulations  in  optical  commu- 
nication systems.  Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

577-3  Antenna  Theory  and  Design.  The  appli- 
cation of  Maxwell's  equations  to  radiating  struc- 
tures. Theory  and  design  of  antennas.  Prerequi- 
site: 477,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-1  to  4  Seminar.  Collective  and  individual 
study  of  selected  issues  and  problems  relating  to 
various  engineering  areas. 

582-3  HVDC  Transmission.  Static  power  con- 
version. Harmonics.  Control  of  HVDC  systems. 
Interaction  between  AC  and  DC  systems.  Design 
considerations.  Faults  and  protection.  Prerequi- 
site: 487  or  consent  of  instructor. 
583-3  Control  of  Power  Electronics  and 
Drives.  Properties  of  power  semiconductor  de- 
vices. Operating  characterisitcs  of  AC  and  DC 
machines.  Converters  and  cycloconverters  princi- 
ples and  operation.  Control  of  the  DC  motor.  Con- 
trol of  the  induction  motor.  Microcomputer  appli- 
cation. Prerequisite:  483  or  consent  of  instructor. 
584-3  Advanced  Computer  Aided  Circuit 
Analysis  and  Design.  Network  topology,  nodal 
and  mesh  analysis  of  networks.  Nonlinear  net- 
works, harmonics.  State  space  analysis  of  net- 
works. Sensitivity  analysis.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

586-3  Power  Systems  Analysis  II.  Techniques 
for  solving  power  system  problems.  Network  re- 
duction. Load-flow,  short-circuit,  and  transient- 
stability  studies.  Utilization  of  digital  and  analog 
computers.  Prerequisite:  487. 
587-3  Power  System  Operation  and  Control. 
Advanced  mathematical  and  operations  research 
methods  applied  to  power  systems  such  as  eco- 
nomic dispatch,  unit  commitment,  transmission 
losses,  control  of  generation,  power  pools,  and 
power  system  security.  Prerequisite:  488  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

588-3  Advanced  Electrical  Network  Theory. 
Graph  theory.  Steady-state  solution  of  linear  and 
nonlinear  networks.  Transfer  function  techniques. 
Sensitivity  analysis  for  networks.  Prerequisite: 
484  or  consent  of  instructor. 
589-3  Advanced  Electric  Power  Distribution. 
Analysis  and  design  of  distribution  networks.  In- 
cludes study  of  load  characteristics,  substations, 
feeders,  and  voltage-control  and  protection  de- 
vices. Prerequisite:  489  or  consent  of  instructor. 
592-1  to  3  Special  Investigations  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  Individual  advanced  projects  and 
problems  selected  by  student  or  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

593-1  to  3  Advanced  Topics  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  Lectures  on  advanced  topics  of 
special  interest  to  students  in  various  areas  of 
electrical  engineering.  This  course  is  designed  to 
offer  and  test  new  experimental  courses  in  electri- 
cal engineering.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 


or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S I U  or  DEF  only. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Energy  Processes 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy 
Processes  is  offered  toward  a  concentration 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
engineering.  Safety  glasses  are  required  for 
some  of  the  courses  in  this  department. 
Four-hundred  level  courses  in  this 
department  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

400-3  Power  and  Refrigeration  Cycles.  Use  of 

engineering  thermodynamics  in  analysis  of  power 
and  refrigeration  cycles.  Detailed  treatment  of 
various  gas  and  vapor  power  cycles  including 
combined  gas  and  steam  cycles.  Thermodynamics 
of  combustion.  Gas  and  vapor  refrigeration  cycles. 
First  and  Second  Law  analysis  and  turbo-machin- 
ery. Prerequisite:  Engineering  300. 
401-1  Thermal  Measurements  Laboratory. 
Study  of  basic  physical  measurements  used  in  the 
thermal  sciences.  Calibration  techniques  for  tem- 
perature and  pressure  sensors.  Thermal  mea- 
surements  under  transient   and   steady-state 
conditions.  Applications  include  conduction,  con- 
vection, and  radiation  experiments.  Uncertainty 
analysis.  The  handling  and  reduction  of  data. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  and  302. 
402-3  Heat  Exchange  Equipment  Design. 
Engineering  design  of  heat  exchange  equipment 
such  as  boilers,  evaporators,  cooling  towers,  fur- 
naces, and  systems  involving  combinations  of 
conduction,  convection  and  radiation  mechanisms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  application  of  basic  princi- 
ples of  heat  transfer  and  fluid  mechanics  to  the 
design  of  heat  exchange  equipment.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  work  "open-ended"  problems  with 
multiple  possible  solutions.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 222,  302,  and  313. 

403-1  Mechanical  Engineering  Measure- 
ments Laboratory.  Laboratory  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  use  of  instruments  to  measure 
time,  distance,  velocity,  acceleration,  strain,  fluid 
flow,  and  turbulence.  Instruments  include  mi- 
crometers, laser  distance  meters,  stroboscopes, 
oscilloscopes,  incremental  rotary  encoder,  LVDT, 
load  cells,  accelerometers,  analog/digital  conver- 
ters, pressure  transducers,  and  related  equip- 
ment. Prerequisite:  303,  Engineering  311  and 
313. 

404-4  Optimization  of  Process  Systems. 
Simulation  and  optimization  of  process  systems 
based  upon  engineering  science  and  economic 
fundamentals.  Analysis  and  correlation  of  exper- 
imental engineering  data  and  use  of  correlated 
data  in  simulation,  design  and  decision  making. 
Design  of  systems  using  economics  and  continu- 
ous and  discrete  optimization  methods  encoun- 
tered in  engineering  practice.  Use  of  the  computer 
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is  required.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  361,  Math- 
ematics 305  and  senior  standing  in  engineering. 
405-3  Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Gas 
Turbines.  Operation  and  performance  character- 
istics of  Otto,  Diesel,  Wankel  engines  and  gas 
turbines.  Methods  of  engine  testing,  types  of  fuels 
and  their  characteristics,  fuel  metering  systems, 
engine  combustion  analysis  as  related  to  engine 
performance,  fuel  characteristics  and  air  pollu- 
tion, exhaust  gas  analysis,  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol. Prerequisite:  Engineering  300. 
406-3  Thermal  Systems  Design.  Applications 
of  the  principles  of  engineering  analysis  to  the 
design  of  thermal  systems.  Consideration  of  such 
systems  as  refrigeration,  air  conditioning,  space- 
craft thermal  control,  and  cogeneration.  Numeri- 
cal analysis  and  solution  of  an  open-ended  design 
problem.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  300,  and 
302. 

408-3  Energy  Conversion  Systems.  Principles 
of  advanced  energy  conversion  systems;  nuclear 
power  plants,  combined  cycles,  magnetohydro- 
magnetics,  cogeneration  (electricity  and  process 
steam),  and  heat  pumps.  Constraints  on  design 
and  use  of  energy  conversion  systems;  energy  re- 
sources, environmental  effects,  and  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  301  or  400. 
410-3  Applied  Chemical  Thermodynamics 
and  Kinetics.  Designed  for  students  interested 
in  chemical  and  environmental  processes  and  ma- 
terials science.  Topics  covered  include  applica- 
tions of  the  Second  and  Third  Laws  of  Thermody- 
namics, solution  theory,  phase  equilibria,  sources 
and  uses  of  thermodynamic  data,  classical  reac- 
tion rate  theory,  kinetic  mechanisms,  and  the  de- 
termination of  rate-determining  steps  in  chemical 
reactions.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  222,  Engineer- 
ing 300  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  Noise  and  Vibration  Control.  Principles 
of  engineering  acoustics  and  vibration  and  their 
application  to  noise  and  vibration  control  tech- 
niques. Laboratory  experience  demonstrates 
techniques  for  control  and  reduction  of  vibration 
and  noise.  Prerequisite:  470  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

416-3  Air  Pollution  Control.  Engineering  con- 
trol theory,  procedure,  equipment,  and  economics 
related  to  control  of  particulate,  gaseous,  and 
toxic  air  emissions.  The  environmental  impacts 
due  both  to  controlling  and  not  controlling  emis- 
sions are  considered.  Understanding  of  the  basics 
is  evaluated  as  students  design  control  equip- 
ment, specify  and  troubleshoot  control  systems 
and  predict  the  impacts  for  each  major  type  of 
control  system.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
418-1  Air  Quality  Laboratory.  This  laboratory 
consists  of  design,  construction,  and  use  of  sys- 
tems to  measure  and  analyze  ambient  atmo- 
spheric pollution.  Safety  glasses  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: concurrent  enrollment  in  416. 
419-3  Hazardous  Waste  Incineration.  Incin- 
eration techniques,  procedures  and  systems  are 
presented  for  solid  waste  disposal  and  for  reme- 
dial site  clean-up  activities.  This  includes  regula- 
tions, waste  handling,  emission  controls  and 
residue  disposal.  Thermodynamics,  chemistry  and 
equipment  are  discussed,  including  heat  recovery. 
Prerequisite:  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 
422-3  Applied  Fluid  Mechanics  for  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.   Applications  of  fluid  mechanics 


in  internal  and  external  flows.  The  mathematical 
basis  for  inviscid  and  vicous  flows  calculations  is 
developed  with  application  to  pipe  and  duct  flows; 
external  flow  about  bodies;  drag  determination; 
turbomachinery;  and  reaction  propulsion  systems. 
Semester  design  project  of  a  fluid  mechanical  sys- 
tem. Prerequisite:  ENGR  300,  313  and  MATH 
305. 

423-3  Compressible  Flows.  Foundation  of  high 
speed  fluid  mechanics  and  thermodynamics.  One- 
dimensional  flow,  isentropic  flow,  shock  waves 
and  nozzle  and  diffuser  flows.  Flow  in  ducts  with 
friction  and  heat  transfer.  Prandtl-Meyer  flow. 
Compressibility  effects  in  reaction  propulsion  sys- 
tems. Semester  design  project.  Prerequisite: 
ENGR  300,  313. 

430-3  Kinematic  Synthesis.  Kinematic  synthe- 
sis of  linkages,  single  loop  and  multiple  loop 
mechanisms,  and  geared  linkages.  Vector  synthe- 
sis of  spatial  mechanism  and  its  computer  simula- 
tion. Prerequisite:  310. 

435-3  Design  of  Mass  Transfer  Processes. 
Design  principles  of  mass  transfer  processes.  The 
rate  mechanism  of  molecular,  convective,  and  in- 
terphase mass  diffusion.  The  design  of  selected 
industrial  mass  transport  process  operations  such 
as  absorption,  humidification,  water-cooling,  dry- 
ing, and  distillation.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
302. 

436-3  Mechanical  Systems  Control.  Mathe- 
matical modelling  of  controls  for  mechanical  sys- 
tems. Dynamic  behavior  of  controlled  machines. 
Design  of  controlled  mechanical  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite: 303  and  470  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-3  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air  Condi- 
tioning Systems  Design.  Principles  of  human 
thermal  comfort.  Heating  and  cooling  load  analy- 
sis. HVAC  system  design.  Air  conditioning  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite:  Engineering  300,  302. 
442-3  Passive  Solar  Design.  Design  of  solar 
heating  systems  for  residence  with  emphasis  on 
passive  systems.  Heat  flow  and  heat  loss.  Esti- 
mating heat  loss  and  heating  requirements  of 
buildings.  Energy  conserving  building  design. 
Predicting  performance  and  economics  of  a  sys- 
tem. Prerequisite:  Engineering  300,  302. 
446-3  Energy  Management.  Fundamentals  and 
various  levels  of  analysis  for  energy  management 
of  commercial  buildings  and  industrial  processes 
and  buildings.  Use  of  energy  management  sys- 
tems and  economic  evaluations  are  required  in 
course  projects.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  300, 
302,  and  313. 

462-3  Physical  Metallurgy.  Structure  of  met- 
als. Dislocation  theory  and  plasticity.  Solid  state 
diffusion.  Thermodynamics  of  solutions  and  phase 
diagrams.  Phase  transformations.  Fracture  me- 
chanics. Creep  and  fatigue.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 222  and  312. 

463-3  Introduction  to  Ceramics.  Structure 
and  physical  properties,  mechanical  properties, 
processing  and  design  of  ceramics.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  312  or  equivalent. 
465-3  Materials  Preparation  and  Processing. 
Forming  and  processing  of  materials.  So- 
lidification: single  crystal  techniques,  plane  front 
and  dendritic  solidification,  microsegregation, 
nonequilibrium  structures.  Vapor  deposition:  frac- 
tionation, physical  vapor  deposition,  ion  plating, 
sputtering.  Thermal  processing  of  solids:  homoge- 
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nization,  crystallization,  precipitation.  Powder 
preparation,  sintering,  and  densification.  Defor- 
mation processing:  rolling,  forging,  extrusion, 
drawing,  preferred  orientation.  Prerequisite:  462. 
470-3  Simulation  and  Control  of  Machines. 
Dynamic  simulation  and  control  of  machines.  Vi- 
bration analysis  of  mechanical  systems,  applica- 
tions of  La  Place  tranform  to  modeling  mechanical 
systems,  transfer  functions,  and  open/closed 
loops.  Response  of  basis  control  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite: Engineering  260b  and  Mathematics  305. 
472-3  Materials  Selection  for  Design.  Interac- 
tion of  material  design  process  with  material  se- 
lection criteria.  Comparison  of  materials  proper- 
ties, processes,  and  fabrication.  Project  work  in- 
cludes design  models,  material  selection  rationale, 
oral  presentation  of  projects,  construction  of 
mock-up  models,  and  theoretical  design  problems 
in  the  area  of  the  student's  specialization.  Pre- 
requisite: Engineering  222,  312. 
475-3  Machine  Design  I.  Design  of  machines 
using  bearings,  belts,  clutches,  chains,  and 
brakes.  Develops  application  of  the  theory  of  fa- 
tigue, power  transmission,  and  lubrication  to  the 
analysis  and  design  of  machine  elements.  Prereq- 
uisite: 310,  Engineering  222  and  311. 
476-3  Machine  Design  II.  Design  of  machines 
using  gears,  springs,  screws  and  fasteners,  and 
adhesives.  Matching  power  sources  to  driven  ma- 
chines. Prerequisite:  475. 

477-3  Fundamentals  of  Computer-Aided  De- 
sign and  Manufacturing.  Introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  computer-aided  design  and  manufac- 
turing (CAD/CAM).  Subjects  include  computer 
graphics,  geometric  modelling,  engineering  analy- 
sis with  FEM,  design  optimization,  computer  nu- 
merical controls,  project  planning,  and  computer 
integrated  manufacturing.  (CIM).  Students  are 
required  to  use  computer  packages  for  projects. 
Prerequisite:  475  or  consent  of  instructor. 
492-1  to  5  Special  Problems  in  Engineering. 
Engineering  topics  and  problems  selected  by  ei- 
ther the  instructor  or  the  student  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor.  Five  hours  maximum 
course  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

500-3  Advanced  Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics. Principles  of  kinetic  theory  and  classical  sta- 
tistical mechanics  applied  to  thermodynamic  sys- 
tems. Statistical  interpretation  of  the  equilibrium 
state  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  engineer- 
ing systems.  Introduction  to  irreversible  thermo- 
dynamics with  engineering  examples.  Prerequi- 
site: ENGR  300. 

501-3  Transport  Phenomena.  Mechanism  of 
heat,  mass,  and  momentum  transport  on  both 
molecular  and  continuum  basis.  Estimation  of 
transport  properties.  Generalized  transport  equa- 
tions in  one-  or  three-dimensional  systems.  Anal- 
ogy of  mass,  heat,  and  momentum  transfer. 
Macroscopic  balances,  simultaneous  mass,  and 
heat  transfer.  Prerequisite:  ENGR  302. 
502-3  Advanced  Heat  Transfer.  Engineering 
considerations  involved  in  the  construction  of 
mathematical  and  numerical  models  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  results  of  analyses  of  conduction 
and  radiation  heat  transfer  mechanisms.  Prereq- 
uisite: ENGR  302. 

503-3  Convective  Heat  Transfer.  Laminar  and 
turbulent  convective  heat  transfer  over  surfaces 


and  inside  tubes.  Heat  transfer  inside  non-circu- 
lar tubes.  Heat  transfer  in  developing  flows.  Heat 
transfer  at  high  velocities.  Influence  of  tempera- 
ture-dependent properties.  Prerequisite:  ENGR 
302. 

504-3  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  Electron  Mi- 
croscopy. (Same  as  Physics  571.)  X-ray  physics. 
Geometry  of  crystals.  Scattering  of  X-ray  by 
atoms,  crystals,  and  noncrystalline  matter.  Kine- 
matical  theory  of  diffraction.  Powder  method, 
Laue  method.  Electron  optics.  Formation  and 
analysis  of  diffraction  patterns.  Imaging  tech- 
niques. Image  contrast  theories.  Analysis  of  crys- 
tal defects.  Advanced  analytical  electron  micro- 
scopes. 

506-3  Solidification  Processing.  Heat  flow  in 
solidification.  Plane  front,  cellular,  dendritic,  eu- 
tectic,  and  spherulitic  micromorphologies.  Micro 
and  macro  segregation.  Fluid  flow  during  so- 
lidification. Processing  and  properties  of  castings. 
Rapid  nonequilibrium  solidification  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  464. 

507-3  Combustion  Phenomena.  Basic  combus- 
tion phenomena-chemical  rate  processes-flame 
temperature,  burning  velocity,  ignition  energy, 
quenching  distance,  and  inflamability  limits-lam- 
inar and  turbulent  flame  propagation-aerodynam- 
ics of  flame-gaseous  detonations-two  phase  com- 
bustion phenomena-fluidized  bed  combustion. 
Prerequisite:  ENGR  300. 

509-3  Thermal  Radiation  Heat  Transfer.  Re- 
view of  radiation  fundamentals.  Prediction  of  ra- 
diative properties  using  classical  electromagnetic 
theory.  Properties  of  real  materials.  Governing 
equations  between  blackbody  and  gray  surfaces. 
Effects  of  specular  reflecting  non  diffuse,  non  gray 
surfaces.  Radiation  in  the  presence  of  other  en- 
ergy transfer  modes.  Approximate  and  computer 
solution  techniques.  Prerequisite:  ENGR  302. 
510-3  Electrochemical  Engineering.  Princi- 
ples underlying  electrochemical  processes.  Trans- 
formation of  chemical  and  electrical  energy.  Ap- 
plication of  fundamental  electrochemical  laws  to 
industrial  processes,  energy  conversion,  corrosion, 
and  reactor  design.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

520-3  Coal  Conversion  and  Combustion  Pro- 
cesses. The  major  presentday  and  proposed  pro- 
cesses converting  coal  to  other  energy  forms 
(gaseous  and  liquid  fuels,  coke,  steam,  electricity, 
etc.).  Coal  properties  and  chemical  reaction  rela- 
tionships affecting  conversion  process  paths.  De- 
sign of  coal  gasification,  liquefaction,  combustion, 
and  carbonization  reactor  systems.  Environmental 
assessment  and  cost  considerations  related  to  coal 
conversion.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

525-3  Small  Particle  Phenomena.  Small  parti- 
cle formation,  behavior,  properties,  emission,  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  sampling.  Includes  atomiza- 
tion,  combustion,  transport  of  suspension  and 
sols,  filtration,  light  scattering,  and  movement 
patterns  of  mono  and  polydisperse  particles  and 
use  of  a  device  to  measure  size,  size  distribution, 
and  one  other  physical  property  of  an  aerosol. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
531-4  Reaction  Engineering  and  Rate  Pro- 
cesses. Chemical  kinetics  of  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  reactions,  kinetic  theories,  mecha- 
nism and  mathematical  modeling.  Reactor  design. 
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Design  of  multiple  reactions;  temperature  and 
pressure  effects.  Nonisothermal  and  nonadiabatic 
processes.  Non-ideal  reactors.  Prerequisite:  435. 
532-3  Separation  Processes  and  Equilibrium 
Operations.  Phase  equilibrium,  multistage  cal- 
culations, graphical  methods,  unsteady-state 
stagewise  operations.  Multicomponent  systems. 
Rate  separation  processes.  Applications  in  pro- 
cessing industry.  Prerequisite:  435. 
535-3  Computer  Aided  Analysis  of  Mechani- 
cal Systems  I.  Computer  aided  kinematic  and 
dynamic  analysis  of  planar  mechanism:  topics  will 
include  formulation  of  kinematic  and  dynamic 
equations  of  motion  for  planar  systems.  Auto- 
matic generations  of  kinematic  constraint  such  as 
resolute  joint,  translation  joint,  etc.  Numerical 
techniques  for  solution  of  nonlinear,  differential, 
and  algebraic  equations,  application  of  these 
techniques  to  planar  mechanism  and  robotic  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite:  310. 

536-3  Computer  Aided  Analysis  of  Mechani- 
cal Systems  II.  Computer  aided  kinetic  and  dy- 
namic analysis  of  spatial  mechanical  systems. 
Topics  will  include:  formulation  of  kinematic  and 
dynamic  equations  of  motion  of  spatial  systems 
using  Euler  angles  and  quaternions,  automatic 
generation  of  kinematic  constraints  such  as 
spherical  joints,  universal  joints,  etc.,  numerical 
methods  for  spatial  mechanisms,  modeling  of 
spatial  mechanisms,  general  purpose  software  de- 
velopment and  its  application.  Prerequisite:  535. 
540-3  Introduction  to  Continuum  Mechan- 
ics. Tensor  analysis  applied  to  continuum  me- 
chanics: stress  and  strain  and  their  invariants, 
equations  of  compatibility,  constitutive  equations 
— including  linear  stress-strain  relations.  Prereq- 
uisite: MATH  305,  ENGR  311,  graduate  standing 
in  engineering. 

560-3  Surface  Science  and  Interfaces.  Sur- 
face structure  and  composition;  ultrahigh  vacuum 
techniques;  surface  analytical  instruments;  grain 
boundary  structure;  absorption;  catalysis;  grain 
boundary  embrittlement. 

562-3  Environmental  Degradation  of  Materi- 
als. Course  designed  for  majors  in  engineering 
and  the  physical  sciences.  Topics  covered  include 
general  corrosion,  oxidation,  hydrogen  embrittle- 
ment, stress  corrosion  cracking,  and  fine  particle 
erosion.  Approach  will  draw  on  principles  of 
chemistry  and  materials  science.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  222  and  one  of  the  following:  460,  462  and 
ENGR  312,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-1  to  4  Seminar.  Collective  and  individual 
study  of  issues  relating  to  thermal  and  environ- 
mental engineering.  Four  hours  maximum  course 
credit. 

581-1  Scientific  Evaluation  and  Research  in 
Engineering.  Concepts  and  procedures  for  un- 
dertaking and  conducting  research  projects  are 
covered.  This  includes  surveying  relevant  sci- 
entific literature  and  expands  upon  techniques  for 
obtaining,  evaluating,  and  reporting  existing  and 
measured  data.  Required  of  all  department  grad- 
uate students.  Prerequisite:  graduate  studies  in 
engineering. 

592-1  to  4  Special  Investigations  in  Engi- 
neering. Advanced  topics  in  thermal  and  envi- 
ronmental engineering.  Topics  are  selected  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  student  and  instructor. 
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Four  hours  maximum  course  credit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.   Six  hours  maximum  course 
credit. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  8/  U  or  DEF  only. 


Engineering  Technology 

There  is  no  graduate  program  offered 
through  engineering  technology.  See 
manufacturing  systems  for  graduate 
program  description.  Four-hundred-level 
courses  in  this  listing  may  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  course  description. 

The  student  is  required  to  purchase 
photographs  and  maps  for  certain  courses, 
and  a  suitable  slide  rule  is  strongly 
recommended  for  most  courses.  Cost  is 
approximately  $10  to  $25. 

401-3  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning. 

Applications  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  flow  to 
air  conditioning  systems.  Heating  and  cooling 
load  analysis.  Principles  of  human  comfort.  Dis- 
cussion of  various  refrigeration  and  air  condition- 
ing cycles  and  their  application  to  laboratory  sim- 
ulators. Prerequisite:  313b,  laboratory. 
403-8  (4,  4)  Electronics  Technology,  (a)  Fun- 
damental theory  and  operation  of  semiconductor 
diodes  and  bipolar  transistors,  incremental  mod- 
els for  transistors,  biasing,  stability,  and  feedback 
of  single  and  multistage  amplifiers.  Parameters 
and  applications  of  field-effect  transistors,  opto- 
electronic devices,  thyristors,  unijunction  transis- 
tors and  amorphous  semi-conductors.  Laboratory, 
(b)  Parameters  and  applications  of  operational 
amplifiers,  linear  integrated  circuits,  monolithic 
voltage  regulators,  and  digital  integrated  circuits. 
Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 304b. 

413-4  Field  Survey  Problems.  Perform  exten- 
sive field  projects  in  the  areas  of  engineering,  hy- 
dographic,  land  and  control  surveying.  To  be  held 
at  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Course 
must  be  taken  concurrently  with  414.  Prerequi- 
site: 263  and  one  of  361,  362,  or  363. 
414-2  Field  Project  Planning  and  Computa- 
tions. Planning,  organization,  computations,  and 
drafting  of  field  survey  projects  including  the 
needed  mapping  utilizing  calculators,  computers, 
and  CAD.  This  course  must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  413.  Prerequisite:  263  and  one  of  361,  362,  or 
363. 

415-4  Elementary  Structural  Design.  Intro- 
duction to  structural  properties  of  steel  and  rein- 
forced concrete.  Design  of  basic  steel  elements: 
tension  members,  beams,  columns,  and  connec- 
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tions.  Basic  design  of  reinforced  concrete  ele- 
ments: beams,  columns,  and  footings.  Use  of  AISC 
and  ACI  codes.  Prerequisite:  202,  311  (or  concur- 
rent enrollment),  315. 

424-6  (3,  3)  Power  Systems  Technology,  (a) 
Fundamentals  of  basic  power  plant  operation  and 
equipment;  e.g.,  fuels,  steam  generators,  heat  ex- 
changers, turbines,  pumps,  and  nuclear  reactors. 
Prerequisite:  313a,  Engineering  222.  (b)  A  study 
of  cycles,  heat  balances,  efficiencies,  and  power 
plant  economics.  Student  is  exposed  to  the  design 
considerations  and  trade-offs  associated  with  the 
total  design  of  a  power  plant.  Prerequisite:  318, 
424a. 

426-5  (3,  2)  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Cameras  and 
photography;  flight  planning;  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  vertical  and  tilted  aerial  photographs; 
ground  control  methods;  extension  of  control; 
stereoscopy  and  parallax;  basic  instruments, 
stereo  plotters,  and  latest  developments.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  263  or  consent  of  instructor, 
(b)  Rectification  of  tilted  photographs;  stereo- 
scopic plotting  instruments;  principles  and  use  of 
oblique  photography;  analytic  photogrammetry 
and  new  concepts.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  426a 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

437-8  (4,  4)  Communications  Systems  Tech- 
nology, (a)  Theory  and  applications  of  radio  fre- 
quency transmission  lines,  waveguides,  optical 
fibers,  wave  propagation,  and  antennas.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  304b.  (b)  Theory  and  applica- 
tions of  analog  and  digtal  communications  sys- 
tems. Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  403a,  437a. 
438-8  (4,  4)  Continuous  and  Digital  Control 
Systems,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  continuous  con- 
trol systems;  equation  of  electrical,  hydraulic  and 
thermal  systems;  application  of  LaPlace  trans- 
forms, transfer  functions,  block  diagrams,  and 
flow  graphs.  Computer  implemented  graphical 
analysis  and  design  methods:  root  locus,  fre- 
quency response.  Nyquist  diagrams  and  compen- 
sator design.  Continuous  systems  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 304b.  (b)  Fundamentals  of  digital  con- 
trol systems,  Stepper  motors,  digital  data  acquisi- 
tion and  interface  components,  Fourier  trans- 
forms, Z  transforms,  and  applications  of  fast 
Fourier  transform.  Digital  control  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  438a. 

439-4  Microprocessor  Applications  and 
Hardware.  A  study  of  microprocessor  applica- 
tions and  hardware  based  on  microprocessor 
manufacturer's  literature.  System  configuration, 
hardware,  requirements,  typical  instruction  set, 
programming,  input/output  techniques,  inter- 
faces, and  peripheral  devices.  Prerequisite:  238. 
445-3  Computer-Aided  Manufacturing. 
(Same  as  Industrial  Technology  445)  Introduction 
to  the  use  of  computers  in  the  manufacture  of 
products.  Includes  the  study  of  direct  and  com- 
puter numerical  control  of  machine  tools  as  well 
as  interaction  with  process  planning,  inventory 
control,  and  quality  control.  Laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: IT  208,  computer  programming,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

455-3  Industrial  Robotics.  (Same  as  Industrial 
Technology  455(  Study  of  industrial  robots  and 
their  applications;  pendant  and  numerical  pro- 
gramming of  robots.  Robotics  design  including 
tactile  and  visual  sensors.  Technical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  justification,  installation,  and 


management  of  robotic  systems.  Prerequisite: 
445. 

492-1  to  6  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and 
Technology.  Special  opportunity  for  students  to 
obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  solution  of  selected  technical  problems. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


English 


401-3  Modern  English  Grammars.  A  review  of 
modern  approaches  to  grammatical  analysis  in 
English  language  (only),  this  course  is  specifically 
designed  to  meet  needs  of  in-service  or  prospective 
teachers  of  composition  and  language  arts,  par- 
ticularly at  the  secondary  and  college  levels. 
402-3  Old  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Introduction  to  the  language,  literature  and  cul- 
ture of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Old  English  heroic  and  elegaic  poetry, 
exclusive  of  Beowolf. 

403-3  History  of  the  English  Language.  A 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  language  from 
Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special 
emphasis  on  Middle  and  Early  Modern  changes. 
404-3  Middle  English  Literature  Excluding 
Chaucer. 

405-3  Middle  English  Literature:  Chaucer. 
412-3  English  Non-Dramatic  Literature:  The 
Renaissance. 

413-3  English  Non-Dramatic  Literature:  The 
Restoration  and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century. 
414-3  English  Non-Dramatic  Literature:  The 
Later  Eighteenth  Century. 
421-3  English  Romantic  Literature. 
422-3  Victorian  Poetry.  Victorian  poets:  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  in  Eng- 
land. 

423-3  Modern  British  Poetry. 
425-3  Modern  Continental  Poetry.  Represen- 
tative poems  by  major  20th  century  poets  of 
France,   Italy,   Germany,   Spain,   Russia,   and 
Greece. 

426-3  American  Poetry  to  1900.  Trends  in 
American  poetry  to  1900  with  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  achievement  of  the  more  important  poets. 
427-3  American  Poetry  from  1900  to  the  Pre- 
sent. The  more  important  poets  since  1900. 
433-3  Religion  and  Literature.  Introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  study  of  religious  meaning  as  it  is 
found  in  literature. 

436-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Major  American  Writ- 
ers. Significant  writers  of  fiction  and  nonfictional 
prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  20th  Century.  May 
be  repeated  only  if  topic  varies,  and  with  consent 
of  department. 

438-3  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American 
Literature.  The  relationship  of  basic  ideas  in 
America  to  American  literature. 
445-3  Cultural  Backgrounds  of  Western  Lit- 
erature. A  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  and  Goethe's 
Faust,  as  to  literary  type  and  historical  influence 
on  later  Western  writers. 

451-3  Eighteenth  Century  English  Fiction. 
Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 
452-3  Nineteenth  Century  English  Fiction. 
Victorian  novel:  1830-1880. 
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453-3  Modern  British  Fiction. 
455-3  Modern  Continental  Fiction.   Selected 
major  works  of  Europe  an  authors  such  as  Mann, 
Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 
458-3  American  Fiction  to  the  Twentieth 
Century.   The  novel  in  America  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  early  20th  Century. 
459-3  American  Fiction  of  the  20th  Century. 
Trends  and  techniques  in  the  American  novel  and 
short  story  since  1914. 

460-3  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama. 
Elizabethan  drama  excluding  Shakespeare:  such 
Elizabethan  playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Mar- 
lowe, Heywood,  Dekker;  and  Jacobean  drama: 
such  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights  as  Jon- 
son,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  Shirley. 
462-3  English  Restoration  and  18th  Century 
Drama    After  1660,  representative  types  of  plays 
from  Dryden  to  Sheridan. 
464-3  Modern  British  Drama. 
465-3  Modern  Continental  Drama.  The  conti- 
nental drama  of  Europe  since  1870;  representa- 
tive plays  of  Scandinavia,   Russia,   Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
468-3  American  Drama.  The  rise  of  the  theater 
in  America,  with  readings  of  plays,  chiefly  mod- 
ern. 

471-3  Shakespeare:  The  Early  Plays,  Histo- 
ries, and  Comedies. 

472-3  Shakespeare:  The  Major  Tragedies, 
Dark  Comedies,  and  Romances. 
473-3  Milton.  A  reading  of  a  selection  of  the  mi- 
nor poems,  of  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  the  major  treatises. 
481-3  Literature  for  the  Adolescent.  Criteria 
for  evaluation  of  literary  materials  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school,  with  emphasis  on  critical  ap- 
proaches in  selection  of  literature. 
484-3  Non-Print  Media  and  English.   Theory 
and  application  of  film  and  other  non-print  media 
to  the  study  and  teaching  of  English.  Especially 
emphasized  is  the  relationship  between  print  and 
non-print  communications  systems  and  verbal 
and  non-verbal  systems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

485-3  Problems  in  Teaching  Composition,  Lan- 
guage, Literature  and  Reading  in  High  School. 
487-3  Old  Age  in  Literature.  An  examination 
of  how  literature  can  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  aging,  using  texts  that  will  focus  on 
such  issues  as  physical  and  cognitive  changes, 
work  and  retirement,  intergenerational  relation- 
ships, death  and  dying. 

490-3  Expository  Writing.  An  advanced  exposi- 
tory writing  course  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  write  clear  and  effective  exposi- 
tory prose.  The  main  work  of  the  course  will  con- 
sist of  the  writing  and  revising  of  a  set  of  essays 
that  reflect  a  variety  of  rhetorical  strategies.  Re- 
quired readings  will  provide  models  and  subject 
matter  for  some  of  the  assignments.  Prerequisite: 
GED  101  and  117,  118,  119  or  120  or  equivalent; 
English  390  or  equivalent. 

491-3  Technical  Writing.  An  all-University 
course  designed  to  teach  advanced  academic  and 
professional  (non-fictional)  writing  skills.  Prereq- 
uisite: GED  102  or  equivalent. 
492-3  to  9  Creative  Writing  Seminar  The 
topic  varies  among  the  writing  of  poetry,  drama, 


or  prose.  A  directed  written  project  will  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  prose,  poetry, 
or  drama.  A  collection  of  short  stories  or  poems,  a 
novel  or  play  of  what  instructors  consider  to  be 
acceptable  quality  will  fulfill  the  seminar  re- 
quirement. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
493-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Special  Topics  in  Lit- 
erature and  Language.  Topics  vary  and  are 
announced  in  advance;  both  students  and  faculty 
suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic 
varies. 

494-3  Literary  Criticism  Applied  to  Film. 
The  course  will  deal  with  the  history  and  theories 
of  literary  criticism.  Students  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  concepts  of  literary  criticism  to  a 
series  of  films  which  they  will  view.  A  $10  screen- 
ing fee  is  required. 

495-3  A  Survey  of  Literary  Criticism.  An  in- 
troductory course  to  the  history  of  criticism  and 
major  recent  schools  of  literary  criticism  and  the- 
ory. Required  of  MA.  students  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  literature  and  all  Ph.D.  students. 
496-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Topics  in  Women's  Litera- 
ture. (Same  as  Women's  Studies  454.)  Syllabus, 
which  may  vary  with  instructor,  identifies  new 
areas  of  research  on  women  authors  and  includes 
an  examination  of  appropriate  critical  models  that 
have  emerged  in  feminist  criticism. 
498-3  to  9  Internships.  For  English  majors 
only.  Student  may  take  up  to  nine  semester  hours 
to  receive  credit  for  internships  with  SIU  Press, 
Special  Collections,  University  Museum,  Coal 
Center,  and  other  academic  units.  Prerequisite: 
written  approval  from  department  and  academic 
unit. 

499-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Readings  in  Litera- 
ture and  Language.  For  English  majors  only. 
Prior  written  departmental  approval  required. 
May  be  repeated  as  the  topic  varies,  up  to  the 
maximum  of  six  semester  hours. 
501-3  Research  in  Composition.  Materials  and 
methods  of  research  in  composition  teaching,  cur- 
riculum,  and  administration.  Analysis  of 
significant  research  and  designing  of  research  will 
be  included.  Prerequisite:  GE-D  101  and  117,  118, 
or  119,  or  120,  or  equivalent;  390  or  equivalent. 
502-3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  and 
Teaching  College  Composition.  An  introduc- 
tion to  research  methods  and  materials  which  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  critical  approaches  to  the  study 
of  English  and  American  literature,  combined 
with  an  introduction  to  methods  and  materials 
related  to  the  teaching  of  basic  compositional 
skills  on  the  college  level.  This  course  is  required 
of  all  graduate  assistants  who  have  no  previous 
college  teaching  experience  or  no  familiarity  with 
basic  research  techniques. 

506-3  to  12  Anglo-Saxon  and  Medieval  Stud- 
ies.   Seminars  on  various  topics  from  Old  and 
Middle  English  literature  including  the  works  of 
Chaucer.  May  be  repeated  only  with  different 
topics  and  the  consent  of  the  department. 
510-3  to  12  Renaissance  Studies.   Seminars  in 
varying  topics  concerned  with  the  literature  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  and  the  drama  of  Shake- 
speare. May  be  repeated  only  with  different  topics 
and  the  consent  of  the  department. 
516-3  to  12  Restoration  and  18th  Century 
Studies.   Seminars  in  varying  topics  concerning 
the  literature  of  the  period.  May  be  repeated  only 
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with  different  topics  and  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment. 
530-3  to  12  19th  Century  English  Literature. 

Seminars  in  various  topics  concerning  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  May 
be  repeated  only  with  different  topics  and  the 
consent  of  the  department. 

533-3  to  12  Early  American  Literature.  Semi- 
nars in  varying  topics  in  American  literature. 
May  be  repeated  only  with  different  topics  and 
the  consent  of  the  department. 
539-3  to  12  Modern  American  Literature. 
Seminars  in  varying  topics  concerning  Modern 
American  literature.  May  be  repeated  only  with 
different  topics  and  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

550-3  to  12  Modern  British  Literature.  Semi- 
nars in  varying  topics  concerning  Modern  British 
literature.  May  be  repeated  only  with  different 
topics  and  the  consent  of  the  department. 
579-3  to  12  (3  per  topic)  Studies  in  Modern 
Literature.    May  be  repeated  only  if  the  topic 
varies,  and  with  consent  of  department. 
581-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Problems  in  Teaching 
English.    May  be  repeated  only  if  the  topic 
varies,  and  with  consent  of  department. 
592-3  to  9  Creative  Writing  Seminar.    Ad- 
vanced workshops  offered  in  both  fiction  and  po- 
etry. Class  content  derives  primarily  from  stu- 
dent's work.  Genre  announced  in  advance.  Pre- 
requisite: 492  in  appropriate  genre. 
593-3  to  12  Special  Topics.   Seminars  in  vary- 
ing topics  concerning  language  and  literature. 
May  be  repeated  only  with  different  topics  and 
the  consent  of  the  department. 
594-3  Contemporary  Literature  Seminar. 
Advanced  seminars  offered  in  both  contemporary 
poetry  and  contemporary  fiction.  Taught  by  cre- 
ative writers  and  designed  for  students  concen- 
trating in  creative  writing.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

595-1  to  9  Independent  Readings.  Preparatory 
for  preliminary  examinations  for  doctoral  stu- 
dents in  English.  May  be  taken  once  only,  grade 
of  S  /  U,  according  to  the  result  of  the  preliminary 
examination.  Prerequisite:  twenty-four  classroom 
credit  hours  beyond  the  M.A.,  exclusive  of  audits 
and  readings. 

596-3  to  12  Language  Studies.  Seminars  in 
varying  topics  concerning  theories  of  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  the  teaching  of  prose  composition. 
May  be  repeated  only  with  different  topics  and 
the  consent  of  the  department. 
599-3  Thesis.  For  masters'  students  who  elect  to 
write  a  thesis  in  lieu  of  one  three  hour  graduate 
course.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  15 
hours  of  graduate  work  on  the  master's  degree 
and  consent  of  the  thesis  director. 
600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U or  DEF only. 


English  as  a  Foreign 
Language 


(See  Linguistics.) 


Finance 

(See  Business  Administration.) 

Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures 

436-3  Methods  in  Teaching  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. Survey  of  general  principles  of  second- 
language  teaching,  based  upon  insights  of  modern 
linguistics  and  learning-psychology.  Followed  by 
intensive  practical  work  in  classroom  and  lan- 
guage laboratory  with  teachers  experienced  in  the 
student's  specific  language  field.  Required  of 
prospective  teachers  of  foreign  languages  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  or  prior 
enrollment  in  300-level  course  in  French,  German, 
Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

506-1  to  4  Research  Problems — French.  Indi- 
vidual research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  problem 
involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  seminars  or  thesis.  Two  hours  may  be 
used  for  a  research  paper  for  non-thesis  programs. 
507-1  to  4  Research  Problems — German.  In- 
dividual research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not 
covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.  Two  hours  may  be 
used  for  a  research  paper  for  non-thesis  programs. 
508-1  to  4  Research  Problems — Russian.  In- 
dividual research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not 
covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.  Two  hours  may  be 
used  for  a  research  paper  for  non-thesis  programs. 
509-1  to  4  Research  Problems — Spanish.  In- 
dividual research  on  a  literary  or  linguistic  prob- 
lem involving  original  investigation  in  areas  not 
covered  by  seminars  or  thesis.  Two  hours  may  be 
used  for  a  research  paper  for  non-thesis  programs. 
535-2  Critical  Theory.  Theories  of  literature 
and  theories  underlying  literary  criticism,  taken 
logically  rather  than  chronologically.  Extensive 
reading,  in  the  original  language  whenever  possi- 
ble, of  both  primary  statements  and  exem- 
plificative documents. 

566-3  Bibliography  and  Research  Tech- 
niques. Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  chief  refer- 
ence works  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
as  they  pertain  to  foreign  languages  in  general. 
Also,  extensive  work  with  bibliography  and  re- 
search methods  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 
568-2  Bibliography  and  Research  Tech- 
niques— Russian.  Bibliography  and  research 
methods  in  the  target  language  and  its  culture. 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  chief  reference 
works  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  as 
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they  deal  with  areas  in  which  the  target  language 
is  spoken. 

Chinese 

No  graduate  program  in  Chinese  is  offered 
through  the  Eastern  Languages  and 
Civilization  section.  Four-hundred-level 
courses  in  this  section  may  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  course  description. 

410-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Chinese. 

(Same  as  Linguistics  411.)  Phonology  and  syntax 
of  Mandarin  Chinese.  Principal  phonological  fea- 
tures of  major  Chinese  dialects.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  contrastive  analysis  between  Mandarin 
Chinese  and  English.  Theoretical  implications  of 
Chinese  syntax  for  current  linguistic  theories. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Chinese  or  introduction 
to  linguistics. 

435-3  Business  Chinese.  An  overview  of 
China's  business  through  reading  in  Chinese 
dealing  with  the  major  aspects  of  China's  foreign 
trade  ranging  from  broad  principles  and  policies 
to  concrete  details  of  operation  and  procedure. 
Enhancement  of  conversational  skills  for  business 
contexts.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 
490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in 
Chinese.  Directed  individual  study  of  some 
question,  author,  or  theme  of  significance  in  the 
field  of  Chinese  literature,  language,  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Classics 

No  graduate  program  is  offered  through  the 
classics  section.  Four-hundred-level  courses 
in  this  section  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

Courses  numbered  388  and  488  are 
designed  to  help  graduate  students  prepare 
for  proficiency  examination  required  by 
certain  departments  as  evidence  of 
competency  in  Latin.  No  prerequisite  is 
stipulated.  Students  must  register  for  these 
courses  and  are  advised  to  take  them  as 
part  of,  not  in  addition  to,  their  graduate 
program.  Students  will  not  receive  gradu- 
ate credit  for  courses  numbered  below  400. 

388-3  Latin  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive 
study  of  Latin  as  basis  for  development  of  reading 
knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary  por- 
tion of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills.  Intended 
for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish 
to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  course 
instructor. 

405-2  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  (Same 
as  Women's  Studies  463. )  Reading  and  analysis  of 
selected  classical  Greek  author(s),  genre(s), 
theme(s),  such  as  the  role  of  woman,  the  social  life 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  etc.  Students  taking  the 
course  for  graduate  credit  will  do  a  critical  study 
of  one  aspect.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is 
required. 

406-2  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Read- 
ing and  analysis  of  selected  Roman  author(s), 
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genre(s),  theme(s).  Students  taking  the  course  for 
graduate  credit  will  do  a  critical  study  of  one 
aspect.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  re- 
quired. 

415-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Readings  from 
Greek  Authors  in  Greek.   Reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  works  of  Greek  literature  at  an  ad- 
vanced level.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  300- 
level  Greek  or  consent  of  instructor. 
416-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Readings  from 
Latin  Authors  in  Latin.  Reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  works  of  Latin  literature  at  an  advanced 
level.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  300-level 
Latin  or  consent  of  instructor. 
488-3  Advanced  Latin  as  a  Research  Tool. 
Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  com- 
plex grammatical  structures  and  in  the  system- 
atic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation 
for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  inten- 
sive and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of 
unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates 
who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with 
course  instructor.  With  consent  of  student's  own 
department,  and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  A,  satisfies 
graduate  program  requirements  for  foreign  lan- 
guages as  research  tool.  Prerequisite:  388  or  one 
year  of  Latin  or  equivalent. 

French 

Courses  numbered  388  and  488  are 
designed  to  help  graduate  students  prepare 
for  proficiency  examination  required  by 
certain  departments  as  evidence  of 
competency  in  French.  No  prerequisite  is 
stipulated.  Students  must  register  for  these 
courses  and  are  advised  to  take  them  as 
part  of,  not  in  addition  to,  their  graduate 
program.  Students  will  not  receive  gradu- 
ate credit  for  courses  numbered  below  400. 

388-3  French  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive 
study  of  Latin  as  basis  for  development  of  reading 
knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary  por- 
tion of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills.  Intended 
for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish 
to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  course 
instructor. 

410-3  Advanced  Language  Study.  Designed  to 
improve  language  skills  beyond  the  level  of  320. 
Selected  grammar  review  and  intensive  practice 
in  effective  use  of  the  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage through  translations  and  free  compositions. 
Prerequisite  320a. 

411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  French.  (Same 
as  Linguistics  413.)  Study  of  the  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax  of  modern  spoken  and  writ- 
ten French,  stressing  interference  areas  for 
English  speakers  in  learning  French.  Prerequi- 
site: 320a  and  321  or  equivalent. 
412-4  History  of  the  French  Language.  A 
survey  of  the  phonological  and  morphological 
changes  from  Latin  through  Vulgar  Latin  and  Old 
French  to  Modern  French;  study  of  an  original 
Old  French  text,  such  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
or  a  romance  of  Chretien  de  Troves.  Knowledge  of 
Latin  not  required. 
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414-3  Translation  Techniques.  Practice  in  oral 
translation  —  simultaneous  and  subsequent; 
written  translation  practice,  from  and  into 
French,  of  materials  from  sources  varying  from 
technical,  commercial,  political,  to  general  inter- 
est. Advanced  grammar  and  syntax  review  as 
they  relate  to  translation,  with  practice  through 
exercises  and  translation.  Prerequisite:  320a  or 
equivalent. 

415-3  Literary  Stylistics.  A  study  of  the  aes- 
thetics and  theory  of  French  Literary  expression. 
Disciplined  stylistic  analyses  of  excerpts  from 
representative  works  of  great  French  authors. 
Appreciation  of  distinctive  qualities  of  each 
writer's  genius.  Consideration  is  given  to  various 
stylistic  methods. 

419-3  Romance  Philology.  (Same  as  Spanish 
419.)  Historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  ma- 
jor Romance  languages:  their  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax. 

420-3  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Literature. 
Study  of  the  origins  of  French  literature  empha- 
sizing the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Tristan,  other 
courtly  romances,  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  Villon, 
culminating  with  an  examination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  humanistic  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
French  Renaissance. 

430-4  Baroque  and  Classicism.  An  in-depth 
examination  of  artistic  and  social  writings  of 
baroque  and  classical  literary  figures  such  as 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Mme  de  LaFayette,  La 
Bruyere,  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  Discussion,  re- 
ports, papers. 

435-3  Business  French  II.  Detailed  treatment 
of  postal  facilities  and  services,  types  of  banks 
and  their  operations,  transport  of  goods,  import- 
export,  bills  of  exchange,  billing  and  shipping,  in- 
surance, accounting,  and  the  stock  market.  These 
topics  will  be  the  subject  of  translations  and  of 
commercial  correspondence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or 
equivalent,  may  be  taken  independently  of  335. 
440-3  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment.  Study 
and  discussion  of  the  novel,  theater,  and  philo- 
sophic writing  of  18th  century  France  as  litera- 
ture and  as  expressions  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Major  attention  given  to  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  Rousseau. 

450-4  Literary  Movements  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Naturalism  in 
the  novel  and  theater  followed  by  an  examination 
of  the  reaction  to  these  movements  and  of  the 
influence  of  symbolism. 

460-4  Studies  in  Literature  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. Examination  of  the  major  themes,  forms, 
techniques,  and  style  of  novelists  from  Gide  and 
Proust  to  Robbe-Grillet  and  dramatists  from  Gi- 
raudoux  to  Ionesco  and  Beckett. 
470-4  French  Culture  and  Civilization.  Study 
of  contemporary  France:  values,  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  instructions.  French  civilization  (history,  lit- 
erature, and  the  arts)  will  be  treated  mainly  as  a 
means  of  better  understanding  present  day 
France.  Offered  in  French.  Prerequisite:  320a  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

475-3  to  6  Travel-Study  in  France.  Travel- 
study  project,  planned  under  supervision  of 
French  faculty  and  carried  out  in  France.  Amount 
of  credit  depending  on  scope  of  study.  Prerequi- 
site: 320a  or  equivalent. 


476-3  to  6  (3,  3)  French  Civilization  Outside 
of  France.  Encompasses  a  number  of  individual 
courses,  each  of  which  focuses  on  one  of  the  many 
areas  of  the  world  in  which  France  has  played  a 
significant  role.  Manifestations  of  French  culture 
and  civilization,  past  and  present,  are  studied  and 
evaluated  within  the  framework  of  an  evolving  lo- 
cal and  global  historic  context. 
488-3  Advanced  French  as  a  Research  Tool. 
Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  com- 
plex grammatical  structures  and  in  the  system- 
atic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation 
for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  inten- 
sive and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of 
unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  With  consent  of 
student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  A, 
satisfies  graduate  program  requirement  for  for- 
eign languages  as  research  tool.  Prerequisite:  388 
or  one  year  of  French,  or  equivalent. 
490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in 
French.  Individual  exploration  of  some  question, 
author,  or  theme  of  significance  within  the  field  of 
French  literature,  language  or  culture.  Prerequi- 
site: 320a,  321  and  consent  of  instructor. 
501-2  to  6  Studies  on  a  Selected  Topic  or  Au- 
thor. Intensive  study  of  one  author  or  topic. 
510-3  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature. 
Appreciation  and  analysis  of  selected  master- 
pieces in  French  literature  with  special  attention 
given  to  required  authors  and  works  from  the 
Master  of  Arts  reading  list. 
520-1  to  3  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance.  A  study  of  selected  authors,  liter- 
ary movements,  and  expressions  of  the  political 
realities  and  the  philosophical  currents  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 
525-3  Descriptive  Stylistics.   Consideration  of 
levels  of  linguistic  expression  in  contemporary 
French  through  the  study  of  theoretical  works 
and  representative  texts.  Practice  in  composition 
and  translation. 

536-1  Teaching  French  at  the  College  Level. 
Prepares  graduate  students  in  French  for  teach- 
ing at  the  college  level.  Required  of  all  teaching 
assistants  in  French.  May  not  be  counted  to  sat- 
isfy secondary  certification  requirements. 
539-1  to  3  Literature  of  the  17th  Century. 
Collaborative  research  in  selected  works  of  neo- 
classical French  authors.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, paper. 

540-1  to  3  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.  Se- 
lected topics,  movements,  or  authors  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  18th  Century. 

550-1  to  3  Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  Se- 
lected topics,  movements,  or  authors  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  19th  Century. 

560-1  to  3  Literature  of  the  20th  Century. 
Study  of  an  author,  theme,  movement,  or  critical 
literary  issue  of  contemporary  interest.  Topics 
may  range  from  the  Existentialist  vision  or  the 
Quest  for  Self  to  the  novel  of  commitment  of  the 
New  Novel. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate    students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
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a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S I U  or  DEF  only. 

German 

The  course  numbered  488  is  designed  to 
help  graduate  students  prepare  for 
proficiency  examination  required  by  certain 
departments  as  evidence  of  competency  in 
German.  No  prerequisite  is  stipulated. 
Students  must  register  for  these  courses 
and  are  advised  to  take  them  as  part  of,  not 
in  addition  to,  their  graduate  program. 

410-3  Advanced  Language  Study.  Designed  to 
improve  language  skills  beyond  the  level  of  320. 
Selected  grammar  review  and  intensive  practice 
in  effective  use  of  written  and  spoken  language 
through  translations  and  free  compositions.  Pre- 
requisite: 320b  or  equivalent. 
411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Modern  German. 
(Same  as  Linguistic  409)  The  descriptive  study  of 
phonology,  grammatical  structure,  and  vocabu- 
lary of  modern  German  with  consideration  of  its 
structural  differences  from  English  and  applica- 
tion to  teaching.  Appropriate  for  students  with  at 
least  two  years  of  German.  Conducted  in  English. 
412-3  History  of  the  German  Language.  Devel- 
opment of  German  from  its  Indo-European  origin 
to  the  present  in  political  and  cultural  context. 
The  main  linguistic  aspects  dealt  with  are  lexical 
and  semantic  changes.  Appropriate  for  students 
with  at  least  two  years  of  German.  Readings  in 
German.  Conducted  in  English. 
435-3  Business  German.  An  overview  of  West 
German  business,  presented  through  lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.  Course  work  with  text- 
book and  supplementary  materials  will  focus  on 
the  major  aspects  of  German  business.  Exercises 
will  include  vocabulary  building,  listening  and 
reading  comprehension,  oral  and  written  summa- 
rization, role  playing  in  typical  situations,  mock 
telephone  conversations,  and  business  correspon- 
dence. Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-3  Studies  in  Early  German  Literature.  The 
literature  of  the  German-speaking  countries  from 
the  early  Middle  Ages  through  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  varying  emphasis  on  authors, 
themes,  genres,  periods.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335, 
consent  of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 
450-3  Studies  in  18th  Century  Literature.  Exam- 
ination of  the  major  writers  and  movements  to- 
gether with  their  social,  historical,  and  intellec- 
tual background  during  the  18th  century  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335,  con- 
sent of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 
455-3  Studies  in  19th  Century  Literature.  De- 
tailed focus  on  specific  aspects  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  19th  century  literature,  e.g.,  major 
periods  and  movements,  or  major  genres  and  sub- 
genres,  or  major  and  representative  authors.  Pre- 
requisite: 330  or  335,  consent  of  instructor,  or 
graduate  standing. 

480-3  Studies  in  20th  Century  Literature.  De- 
tailed focus  on  specific  aspects  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  20th  century  literature,  e.g.,  major 
periods,  movements,  and  tendencies,  or  major 
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genres  and  sub-genres,  or  major  and  representa- 
tive authors.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335,  consent  of 
instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 
488-3  Advanced  German  as  a  Research  Tool. 
Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  com- 
plex grammatical  structures  and  in  the  system- 
atic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation 
for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  reading 
and  for  translation  of  unedited  texts  in  the  stu- 
dent's own  field  of  study.  Intended  for  graduate 
students.  With  consent  of  student's  department, 
and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  A,  satisfies  graduate  pro- 
gram requirement  for  foreign  languages  as  re- 
search tool.  Prerequisite:  Passing  of  CLEP  test  in 
German;  or  one  year  of  college-level  German;  or 
consent  of  instructor  (as  determined  by  examina- 
tion). 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Independent  Study  in 
German.  Project-study  under  supervision  of 
German  faculty.  Amount  of  credit  depends  on 
scope  of  study.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic 
varies,  up  to  the  maximum  of  six  semester  hours. 
Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing  and  ap- 
proval of  supervising  instructor. 
493-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Seminars  in  Special  Topics 
in  Literature  and  Language.  Topics  vary  and  are 
announced  in  advance;  both  students  and  faculty 
suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic 
varies.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

501-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Literature.  Intensive 
study  of  a  selected  topic  in  German  literature. 
Topics  will  vary  and  are  announced  in  advance. 
502-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Germanic  Linguistics. 
Intensive  study  of  a  selected  topic  in  historical  or 
descriptive  Germanic  linguistics.  Revolving  sub- 
ject matter;  may  be  repeated  once  for  a  total  of  six 
semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  412  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

510-3  Middle  High  German.  Grammar  of  Middle 
High  German,  relation  of  Middle  High  German  to 
modern  German,  and  selected  readings  (in  origi- 
nal) from  the  Nibelungenlied,  courtly  epic  and 
lyric  poetry,  and  didactic  prose. 
525-3  Advanced  Language  Problems.  Refinement 
of  language  skills  through  written  and  oral  re- 
ports, translations,  and  advanced  reading  exer- 
cises. Consideration  of  levels  of  linguistic  expres- 
sion in  modern  German. 
536-1  Teaching  German  at  the  College  Level. 
550-3  Advanced  Studies  in  18th  Century  German 
Literature.  Intensive  and  extensive  study  of 
German  and  Austrian  literature  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury augmented  by  individual  or  collaborative 
student  research  projects  on  selected  authors  or 
topics. 

555-3  Advanced  Studies  in  19th  Century  Litera- 
ture. This  course  goes  beyond  GER  455  in  terms 
of  (1)  more  extensive  and  intensive  readings;  (2) 
the  study  of  literary  texts  in  the  context  of 
(literary)  history  and  with  respect  to  literary  the- 
ory; (3)  the  reading,  discussion,  and  application  of 
scholarly  methods  and  approaches  to  analy- 
sis/interpretation of  literature;  (4)  requiring  fur- 
ther independent  oral  and  written  work  in  Ger- 
man. 

580-3  Advanced  Studies  in  20th  Century  Litera- 
ture.   This  course  goes  beyond  GER  480  in  the 
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terms  of  the  same  considerations  listed  under 
GER  555. 

590-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Independent  Study  on 
Special  Topics  in  Literature  and  Language.   May 
be  repeated  only  if  the  topic  varies,  and  with  con- 
sent of  department. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment.  For 
those  graduate  students  who  have  not  finished 
their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the  process 
of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or  re- 
search paper.  The  student  must  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research,  or 
the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before  be- 
ing eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permitted. 
Graded  S/U or  DEF only. 

Greek 

No  graduate  program  in  Greek  is  offered. 
See  classics  for  selected  graduate  courses  in 
Greek. 

Japanese 

No  graduate  program  in  Japanese  is  offered 
through  the  Eastern  Languages  and 
Civilization  section.  Four-hundred-level 
courses  in  this  section  may  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  course  description. 

410-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Japanese. 

(Same  as  Linguistics  412.)  Phonology  and  syntax 
of  the  Standard  Japanese.  Special  emphasis  on 
the  contrastive  analysis  between  Japanese  and 
English.  Typological  similarities  and  lexical  bor- 
rowings between  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  year  of  Japanese  or  introduction  to  lin- 
guistics. 

435-3  Business  Japanese.  An  introduction  to 
the  language  and  culture  of  the  Japanese  busi- 
ness world  and  to  the  structure  of  the  Japanese 
business  economy.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
learning  appropriate  levels  of  formality  and  po- 
liteness in  oral  communication  and  on  achieving 
competency  in  the  specialized  language  of  busi- 
ness. Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 
490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in 
Japanese.  Directed  individual  study  of  some 
questions,  author,  or  theme  of  significance  in  the 
field  of  Japanese  literature,  language,  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Latin 

No  graduate  program  in  Latin  is  offered. 
See  classics  for  selected  graduate  courses  in 
Latin. 

Russian 

No  graduate  program  is  offered  through  the 
Russian  section.  (See  Chapter  2  for  Russian 
as  a  teaching  specialty  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  in  secondary 
education  or  in  higher  education.) 
Four-hundred-level  courses  in  this  section 


may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  unless 
otherwise  indicated  in  the  course 
description. 

Courses  numbered  388  and  488  are 
designed  to  help  graduate  students  prepare 
for  proficiency  examination  required  by 
certain  departments  as  evidence  of 
competency  in  Russian.  No  prerequisite  is 
stipulated.  Students  must  register  for  these 
courses  and  are  advised  to  take  them  as 
part  of,  not  in  addition  to,  their  graduate 
program.  Students  will  not  receive  gradu- 
ate credit  for  courses  numbered  below  400. 

388-3  Russian  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive 
study  of  Russian  as  basis  for  development  of  read- 
ing knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary 
portion  of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills.  In- 
tended for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates 
who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with 
course  instructor. 

411-3  Russian  Stylistics.  Writing  styles  in  Rus- 
sian and  its  application  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  written  expression. 

415-3  Russian  Linguistic  Structure.  Struc- 
tural analysis  of  present-day  Russian  with  special 
attention  to  morphology  and  syntax. 
430-4  Business  Russian.  A  study  of  the  style  of 
commercial  language  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  business  correspondence, 
such  as:  inquiries,  offers,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  as  well  as  documents  concerning 
transport,  insurance,  and  customs.  Prerequisite: 
201  or  equivalent. 

465-3  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  Major  fiction 
writers  and  literary  trends  since  1917.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  reports. 

470-3  Soviet  Civilization.  Soviet  culture  and 
civilization  is  studied  primarily  through  literary 
works,  journalistic  materials,  and  excerpts  from 
non-literary  works  as  general  background  read- 
ing. Lectures  are  illustrated  with  maps,  slides, 
films  and  art  works.  Taught  in  English.  Readings 
are  in  English  and  in  bilingual  edition.  No  pre- 
requisite: May  count  toward  Russian  major  with 
consent  of  graduate  adviser. 
475-2  to  3  Travel-Study  in  USSR.  Specialized 
course  comprising  part  of  the  travel-study  pro- 
gram in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics. 
Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 
480-4  Russian  Realism.  Authors  in  19th  cen- 
tury Russian  literature.  Special  attention  to 
stylistic  devices.  Lectures,  readings,  and  individ- 
ual class  reports. 

485-3  Russian  Poetry.  A  study  of  literary 
trends  and  representative  works  of  Russian  poets. 
488-3  Advanced  Russian  as  a  Research  Tool. 
Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  com- 
plex grammatical  structures  and  in  the  system- 
atic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation 
for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  inten- 
sive and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of 
unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  With  consent  of 
student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  A, 
satisfies  graduate  program  requirement  for  for- 
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eign  languages  as  a  research  tool.  Prerequisite: 
388  or  one  year  of  Russian  or  equivalent. 
490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in 
Russian.  Directed  independent  study  in  a  se- 
lected area  of  Russian  studies.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Russian  Au- 
thor. Intensive  study  of  one  author,  including 
the  author's  life,  work,  and  place  in  the  literary 
and  cultural  development  of  civilization. 
502-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Russian 
Literature.  Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  rep- 
resentative Russian  authors,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  correlation  existing  between  literary 
expression  and  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions since  the  Revolution.  Lectures,  outside 
readings,  reports  are  required. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 

Spanish 

Courses  numbered  388  and  488  are 
designed  to  help  graduate  students  prepare 
for  proficiency  examination  required  by 
certain  departments  as  evidence  of 
competency  in  Spanish.  No  prerequisite  is 
stipulated.  Students  must  register  for  these 
courses  and  are  advised  to  take  them  as 
part  of,  not  in  addition  to,  their  graduate 
program.  Students  will  not  receive  gradu- 
ate credit  for  courses  numbered  below  400. 
388-3  Spanish  as  a  Research  Tool.   Intensive 
study  of  Spanish  as  a  basis  for  development  of 
reading  knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary portion  of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates 
who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with 
course  instructor. 

410-3  Advanced  Language  Study.  Designed  to 
improve  language  skills  beyond  the  level  of  320. 
Selected  grammar  review  and  intensive  practice 
in  effective  use  of  the  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage through  translations  and  free  compositions. 
Prerequisite:  320. 

411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Spanish.  (Same 
as  LING  414.)  Theory  and  practice  in  Spanish 
pronunciation  and  study  of  Spanish  grammatical 
structure,  in  contrast  to  English,  with  application 
to  teaching. 

412-3  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Sur- 
vey of  internal  and  external  history,  from  Vulgar 
Latin  to  Modern  Spanish. 

419-3  Romance  Philology.  (Same  as  French 
419.)  Historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  ma- 
jor Romance  languages:  their  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax. 

425-3  Spanish  Literature  Before  1700.  The 
literature  of  Spain  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
Middle  Ages  through  the  Golden  Age. 


430-3  The  Golden  Age:  Drama.  Plays  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  others. 
431-3  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote. 
434-3  Colonial  Literature  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica.  Study  of  the  literature  of  Spanish  America 
before  1825. 

435-3  Business  Spanish.  Discussion  and  prac- 
tice of  the  vocabulary,  styles,  and  forms  used  in 
Spanish  business  correspondence,  as  well  as  re- 
port writing  and  documents  dealing  with  trade, 
transportation,  payment,  banking,  and  advertis- 
ing. Prerequisite:  320. 

460-3  Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. The  main  currents  and  outstanding  works 
in  the  literature  of  Spain  since  1900. 
463-3  Chicano  Literature.   An  introduction  to 
the  literature  written  in  the  United  States  by 
Chicanos  and  other  Hispanics. 
485-3  The  Spanish  American  Short  Story. 
Survey  of  the  genre  in  Spanish  America. 
486-3  Spanish  American  Drama.  A  survey  of 
the  development  of  the  genre  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present. 

487-3  The  Spanish  American  Novel.  Survey  of 
the  genre  in  Spanish  America. 
488-3  Advanced  Spanish  as  a  Research  Tool. 
Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  com- 
plex grammatical  structures  and  in  the  system- 
atic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation 
for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  inten- 
sive and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of 
unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  With  consent  of 
student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  A, 
satisfies  graduate  program  requirements  for  for- 
eign languages  as  research  tool.  Prerequisite:  388 
or  one  year  of  Spanish  or  equivalent. 
490-1  to  3  Advanced  Independent  Study.  In- 
dividual exploration  of  some  topic  in  Hispanic  lit- 
erature, language,  or  culture.  Prior  consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

502-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Hispanic  Linguis- 
tics. Involves  intensive  study  of  a  selected  topic. 
503-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Peninsular  Span- 
ish Literature.    Intensive  study  of  a  selected 
topic. 

504-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Spanish  American 
Literature.  Intensive  study  of  a  selected  topic. 
521-3  Medieval  Spanish  Literature.   Studies 
in  epic  and  didactic  literature,  and  lyric  poetry. 
530-3  Golden  Age  Drama.    Intensive  study  of 
Golden  Age  drama. 

535-2  to  4  (2,2)  Spanish  American  Literature 
before  1900.  Intensive  study  of  a  literary  move- 
ment, trend,  genre,  or  author  of  the  period,  as 
specified  by  the  topic  to  be  announced  for  each 
semester. 

536-1  Teaching  Spanish  at  the  College  Level. 
Prepares  graduate  students  in  Spanish  for  teach- 
ing at  the  college  level.  Required  of  all  teaching 
assistants  in  Spanish. 

540-3  Spanish  Literature  of  the  18th  and 
19th  Centuries.  Intensive  study  of  a  literary 
movement,  trend,  genre,  or  author  of  the  period, 
as  specified  by  the  topic  to  be  announced  for  each 
semester. 

560-3  Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury.   Intensive  study  of  a  literary  movement. 
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trend,  genre,  or  author  of  the  period,  as  specified 
by  the  topic  to  be  announced  for  each  semester. 
565-3  to  6  (3,3)  Spanish  American  Literature 
of  the  20th  Century.  Intensive  study  of  a  liter- 
ary movement,  trend,  genre,  or  author  of  the  pe- 
riod, as  specified  by  the  topic  to  be  announced  for 
each  semester. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U or  DEF  only. 
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Courses  in  this  department  may  require  the 
purchase  of  supplemental  materials.  Field 
trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

401-3  Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. (See  Agriculture  401.) 
402-3  Wildland  Hydrology.  Fundamentals  of 
hydrology  as  related  to  forest  and  wildland  water 
resources  will  be  emphasized.  Considerations  will 
include  the  hydrologic  cycle  with  emphasis  on  soil 
and  groundwater  regimes,  evapotranspiration, 
surface  arid  subsurface  runoff,  and  the  quantity 
and  timing  of  water  yield.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 140.  Spring  semester  odd  years. 
405-2  Forest  Management  for  Wildlife.  Inter- 
relations between  forest  practices  and  wildlife 
populations.  Emphasis  is  on  habitat  requirements 
of  different  wildlife  species  and  ways  to  manipu- 
late the  forest  to  improve  wildlife  habitats.  Pre- 
requisite: forestry  major,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408-4  Introduction  to  Remote  Sensing.  The 
course  is  an  introduction  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  considerations  of  remote  sensing  for  an 
interdisciplinary  audience.  Coverage  will  stress 
background  information  about  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum,  reflectance  characteristics  of  vari- 
ous objects,  sensors,  filters,  platforms  and  energy 
flow  between  object  and  sensor.  Prerequisite:  ad- 
vanced standing  or  graduate  status. 
409-4  Forest  Resources  Decision-Making. 
Examines  management  planning  decision-making 
for  multiple-use  forests  particularly  in  the  public 
sector.  Reviews  concepts  useful  for  analyzing  flow- 
resource  problems,  emphasizing  systems  ap- 
proaches, introduces  use  of  modern  quantitative 
methods  to  evaluate  resource  use  alternatives. 
Case  studies.  Prerequisite:  411,  Mathematics  140. 
410-3  Forest  Resources  Administration  and 
Policy.  Nature  of  administrative  organizations 
and  influences  on  behavior  of  organization  mem- 
bers. Society  influences  causing  changes  in 
forestry  related  organizations.  Policy  formation 
and  implementation,  including  roles  of  special 
interest  groups. 

411-3  Forest  Resources  Economics.  Introduc- 
tion to  forest  economics:  Application  of  micro-  and 
macro-economic  principles  to  forest  timber  and 


non-timber  production;  capital  theory;  benefit-cost 
analysis;  and  economics  of  conservation.  Prereq- 
uisite: Economics  215  or  Agribusiness  Economics 
204;  and  Mathematics  140. 

412-2  Tree  Improvement.  Basic  theories  and 
techniques  of  obtaining  genetically  superior  trees 
for  forest  regeneration.  Prerequisite:  senior  stand- 
ing. 

414-3  Information  Management.  The  collec- 
tion of  physical,  biological,  and  social  variables  in 
the  field  of  forestry  through  sampling  survey.  The 
procedures  of  data  manipulation  and  calculation 
and  the  presentation  of  graphs  and  tables. 
416-3  Forest  Resource  Management.  The  ap- 
plication of  business  procedures  and  technical 
forestry  principles  to  manage  forest  properties. 
Emphasis  on  integrated  resource  management  for 
tangible  and  intangible  benefits.  Field  trips  and 
supplemental  purchases  approximately  $25  for 
student.  Prerequisite:  summer  camp  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

417-2  Forest  Land-Use  Planning.  Principles  of 
location  theory  as  a  basis  for  determining  land 
use;  supply  of  forest  land;  population  pressure 
and  demand;  conservation  principles;  determina- 
tion of  forest  land  values;  institutional  factors 
influencing  forest  land-use;  forest  taxation;  special 
taxes,  and  capital  gains.  Taught  in  alternate 
years.  Prerequisite:  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 
418-2  Marketing  of  Forest  Products.  The  role 
of  marketing  in  the  forest  industries;  review  of 
economic  principles;  product  policy,  planning  the 
product  line,  pricing,  marketing  channels,  mar- 
keting programs,  marketing  organization,  and 
marketing  research  as  influences  on  the  market- 
ing of  lumber,  wood  products,  pulp,  and  paper. 
Taught  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  411  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  Park  and  Wildlands  Management.  The 
management  of  state  and  federal  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  A  systems  approach  toward 
management  and  decision-making  will  be  empha- 
sized. Requires  supplemental  purchases  of  ap- 
proximately $5  per  student.  Prerequisite:  320C. 
421-3  Recreation  Land-Use  Planning.  Princi- 
ples and  methods  for  land-use  planning  of  park 
and  recreation  environments  with  emphasis  on 
large  regional  parks.  Focus  on  planning  process 
and  types  of  information  to  gather  and  organize. 
Application  in  group  field  projects.  Prerequisite: 
320,  420,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
422C-4  Park  and  Wildlands  Management 
Camp.  A  study  of  park  conditions,  visitors,  and 
management  practices  at  selected  county,  state, 
and  federal  park  systems  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  federal  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. Course  requires  a  field  trip  and  supplemen- 
tal purchases.  Prerequisite:  320  and  320C  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

423-3  Environmental  Interpretation.  (See 
Agriculture  423.) 

430-3  Wildland  Watershed  Management. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  principles,  technical 
problems,  procedures,  alternatives,  and  conse- 
quences encountered  in  managing  wildland  wa- 
tersheds for  the  production  of  quality  water  in 
harmony  with  other  uses.  Prerequisite:  331. 
431-3  Regional  Silviculture.  Designed  to  eval- 
uate the  various  silvicultural  practices  as  they  are 
commonly  employed  in  various  regions  of  the 
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United  States.  Offered  alternate  years.  Prerequi- 
site: 310C. 

451-2  Natural  Resources  Inventory.  Theory 
and  practical  problems  in  biometrics  to  obtain  es- 
timates of  natural  resource  populations.  Use  of 
computers  and  other  advanced  techniques.  Case 
studies  of  inventory  procedures.  Field  trip  cost  — 
maximum  $20.  Prerequisite:  351  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

452-2  Forest  Soils.  Characterization  and  fun- 
damental concepts  of  forest  soils  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  forest  communities  and  forest  man- 
agement practices.  Emphasis  is  on  the  origin  of 
forest  soil  material,  soil  forming  processes,  and 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  properties  of 
soils  as  related  to  forests  and  forest  management. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  and  Soil  Science  240  and  con- 
current enrollment  in  Forestry  452L.  Spring 
semester  even  years. 

452L-2  Forest  Soils  Laboratory.  Companion 
laboratory  for  452.  Emphasis  is  on  methods  to 
characterize  and  evaluate  the  chemical,  physical, 
and  biological  properties  of  forest  soils.  Prerequi- 
site: Plant  and  Soil  Science  240  and  concurrent 
registration  in  Forestry  452.  Spring  semester 
even  years. 

453-2  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  in 
Forestry.  Methods  of  assessing  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  land-use  systems  on  forest  resources 
and  assessing  the  impact  of  forest  management 
systems  on  environmental  quality  are  presented. 
Case  studies  culminating  in  the  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  statements  are  empha- 
sized. Field  trips  cost,  $20.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  a  natural  resource  major. 
454-2  to  8  Forest  Ecology  Field  Studies.  A 
study  of  forest  communities,  soils,  and  site  condi- 
tions in  one  of  the  following  ecosystems:  (a)  Bo- 
real; (b)  lake  states;  (c)  Southern  Appalachians; 
(d)  Southern  pine.  Course  requires  a  field  trip  of 
about  10  days.  Each  trip  is  two  semester  credits;  a 
maximum  of  6  credits  may  be  applied  toward 
graduate  credit.  Estimated  cost  $125.00  per  trip. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  natural  resources 
or  biological  sciences,  courses  in  tree 
identification,  forest  ecology,  and  soils,  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

460-2  Forest  Industries.  Analysis  of  raw  mate- 
rial requirements,  the  processes  and  the  products 
of  forest  industries.  The  environmental  impact  of 
each  forest  industry  will  also  be  discussed. 
470-2  Wilderness  Management,  Policy,  and 
Ethics.  Study  of  current  management  philosophy 
and  practice  in  America's  wilderness.  Analysis  of 
current  wilderness  policy  and  its  historical  evolu- 
tion. Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  wilderness 
idea  and  the  individuals  that  have  influenced  it. 
Weekend  field  trip  required.  Prerequisite:  320  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

494-1  to  6  Practicum.  Supervised  practicum  in 
a  professional  setting.  Emphasis  on  administra- 
tion, supervision,  teaching  and  program  leader- 
ship in  community,  school,  park,  forest,  institu- 
tion, and  public  or  private  agencies.  Students 
should  enroll  according  to  their  curriculum  spe- 
cialization: (a)  Forest  environmental  assessment, 
(b)  outdoor  recreation  resource  management,  (c) 
forest  resources  management.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


500-2  Principles  of  Research.  Research  philos- 
ophy, approaches  to  research;  theory,  hypotheses 
inference,  and  predicting;  problem  identification, 
project  development  and  organization;  methods  of 
data  collection,  analysis,  and  presentation;  draw- 
ing conclusions  and  organizing  results.  Prerequi- 
site: four  hours  in  statistical  methods  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

501-1  Graduate  Seminar.  Presentation  and  cri- 
tiques of  current  research  project  of  faculty,  grad- 
uate student,  and  selected  resource  persons. 
511-2  Advanced  Forest  Resources  Eco- 
nomics. Application  of  microeconomic,  macroe- 
conomic,  and  capital  theory  to  forest  resource 
problems;  introductory  econometric  methods;  long 
range  supply  and  demand  projections;  interna- 
tional forest  economics  and  policy  problems  deci- 
sion theory  in  forest  resource  management.  Of- 
fered alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  411  or  equiva- 
lent or  consent  of  instructor. 
512-2  Tree  Selection  and  Breeding.  Quantita- 
tive methods  of  describing  variation  patterns  of 
trees,  testing  genetic  and  environmental  effects 
and  interactions,  and  evaluations  of  tree  im- 
provement program.  Prerequisite:  412  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

516-2  Advanced  Forest  Management.  Case 
studies  in  forest  land  management,  management 
planning,  utilizing  computer  programming,  CFI 
and  TSI  role  in  long  range  management  planning. 
Offered  alternate  years — odd.  Prerequisite:  416, 
331,  and  summer  camp  or  consent  of  instructor. 
520-2  Advanced  Park  Planning.  Study  of  na- 
ture and  functions  of  the  recreation  environmen- 
tal planning  process  in  theoretical  and  policy 
terms.  Types  of  plans  at  local,  regional,  and  state 
levels.  Evaluation  of  different  types  of  planning 
approaches  and  their  utility  in  particular  situa- 
tions. Offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  421 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

521-2  Recreation  Behavior  in  Wild  lands  En- 
vironments. Review  of  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical theories  relevant  to  outdoor  recreation 
planning;  management  alternatives.  Review  of 
current  behavior  research  in  outdoor  recreation. 
Application  of  behavioral  concepts  to  recreation 
planning  and  administration.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

530-2  Forest  Site  Evaluation.  A  discussion  of 
the  factors  affecting  site  quality  and  their  use  in 
present  site  evaluation  methods.  Lectures  will 
draw  upon  recently  published  scientific  literature 
as  well  as  forest  research  data  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed for  southern  Illinois  forests.  Laboratories 
will  include  sampling  of  forest  sites  and  stands 
with  subsequent  analysis  of  data  using  graphic 
and  statistical  techniques  and  a  computer  to  de- 
velop site  evaluation  models.  Cost  $20.  Prerequi- 
site: 300,  BIOL  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
531-2  Biological  Productivity  of  Forests.  The 
production  and  accumulation  of  organic  matter  in 
forest  ecosystems  is  analyzed  in  relation  to  vege- 
tational  composition  and  structure,  biogeochemi- 
cal  cycles,  and  environmental  factors.  Methods  of 
quantifying  productivity  are  emphasized  during 
laboratory  period.  Cost:  approximately  $15.  Of- 
fered alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  331  or  equiva- 
lent. 

588-1  to  6  International  Graduate  Studies. 
University  residential  graduate  program  abroad. 
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Prior  approval  by  the  department  is  required  both 
for  the  nature  of  program  and  the  number  of 
hours  of  credit. 

590-1  to  4  Readings  in  Forest  Resources.  In- 
tensive consideration  is  given  to  current  practices 
and  problems  in  forestry.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

593-1  to  4  Individual  Research.   Directed  re- 
search in  selected  fields  of  forestry. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.   Minimum  of  five  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF only. 
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400-3  Geography  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Analysis  of  patterns  of  outdoor  recreation  with  an 
emphasis  on  metropolitan  areas.  Selected  topics 
include  demand  forecasting  methods,  cost-benefit 
analysis  and  the  valuation  of  recreation  re- 
sources, and  an  analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  and 
spatial  impacts  of  recreation  facility  provision. 
404-3  Spatial  Analysis.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a  series  of  per- 
spectives and  tools  with  which  to  view  spatial 
phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methodologi- 
cal approaches  to  the  analysis  of  areal  distribu- 
tions and  phenomena.  Longitudinal  analysis  of 
data  is  included.  Prerequisite:  300.  Geography 
410  is  advisable  or  consent  of  instructor. 
406-2  Advanced  Social  Geography.  Deals 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following:  population,  set- 
tlement, ethnic  characteristics,  political  factors; 
depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the 
instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more 
than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  famil- 
iarizing the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis, 
and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that 
underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and 
their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite:  306  or 
consent. 

410-4  Techniques  in  Geography.  Geographic 
applications  of  basic  and  advanced  statistical  and 
mathematical  techniques,  including  basic  descrip- 
tive statistics,  hypothesis  testing,  regression  and 
correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  and  nonpara- 
metric  statistics.  Special  emphasis  on  areal  mea- 
sures: nearest  neighbor  analysis,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
300  or  consent. 

416-4  Specialized  and  Computer  Mapping. 
Introduction  to  computer  mapping,  mapping  from 
air  photos,  specialized  cartographic  problems 
based  on  individual  student  interests.  Laboratory. 
Charges  not  to  exceed  $2  for  supplies.  Prerequi- 
site: 310  or  consent. 

418-3  Introduction  to  Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems.  Introduces  students  to  geographic 
information  systems  (GIS)  for  the  collection,  stor- 
age, analysis,  and  mapping  of  spatial  data.  A 


simplified  GIS  methodology  makes  the  techniques 
available  to  students  with  no  previous  computer 
experience.  Prerequisite:  304  and  310,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

421-2  Urban  Geography.  Examination  of  ex- 
tracity  relationships  —  theory  and  structure;  in- 
tra-city  relationships  —  theory  and  structure,  and 
selected  urban  problems.  Offered  once  annually. 
Prerequisite:  300  or  consent. 
422-4  Economics  in  Geography  and  Plan- 
ning. (Same  as  Economics  425.)  Concepts,  sym- 
bols, language,  theory,  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics of  economics  and  geography.  Individual's 
preferences,  production  functions,  the  firm,  mar- 
kets, optimality,  externalities,  and  welfare  eco- 
nomics. Elementary  mathematics  of  time  and  in- 
tertemporal criteria.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

424-4  Natural  Resources  Planning.  Literature 
in  resource  management  problems.  Emphasis  on 
theory,  methods  of  measurement  and  evaluation 
concerning  implications  of  public  policy.  The  role 
of  resources  in  economic  development  and  re- 
gional planning,  water  and  related  land  resource 
problems,  and  environmental  quality  from  a 
multi-disciplinary  perspective.  Prerequisite:  304 
or  consent. 

425-4  Water  Resource  Planning  Simulation. 
A  review  of  water  resource  planning  theory  and 
practice  from  a  physical,  technological,  economic, 
social,  and  geographical  viewpoint.  Students  de- 
sign a  comprehensive  water  resource  plan  includ- 
ing flood  control,  water  supply,  water  quality,  and 
recreation  for  a  city  of  175,000  population.  This 
plan  is  "Played"  against  a  50-year  trace  of  hydro- 
logic  parameters  in  a  computer  simulation.  Pre- 
requisite: 424  or  consent. 

426-4  Administration  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  Natural  Resources.  ( Same  as  Po- 
litical Science  445.)  An  examination  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  and  administrative  practices 
in  the  protection  and  use  of  land,  water,  air,  and 
mineral  resources.  The  course  includes  analysis  of 
responsibility  and  decision-making  at  all  levels  of 
government  (federal,  state,  and  local)  as  well  as 
corporate,  interest  group,  and  individual  re- 
sponses to  public  programs.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  administration  of  federal  envi- 
ronmental quality  legislation  including  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  Act.  Prerequisite:  300  or 
326,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
427-3  Environmental  Perception  and  Plan- 
ning. Deals  with  a  description  and  assessment  of 
the  relevance  of  normative  and  descriptive  theo- 
ries of  decision-making  and  theories  of  choice  for 
public  policy  and  environmental  management. 
Studies  of  the  perception  of  urban  environments 
and  other  landscapes  such  as  wilderness  areas, 
and  perception  of  and  human  response  toward 
natural  hazards  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite: 
300  or  consent. 

430-3  Environmental  Systems  Analysis.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  major  environmental  systems  rel- 
evant to  environmental  planning.  Topics  include 
concepts  of  systems  and  system  behavior;  basics 
of  systems  analysis  and  modeling  environmental 
systems;  environmental  fluxes  of  energy  and  ma- 
terials (e.g.,  hydrologic  cycle,  carbon  cycle,  energy 
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budgets,  erosion  and  sediment  transport,  role  of 
biosphere  in  organizing  fluxes);  environmental 
variability.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
432-4  Physical  Environments  of  Cities.  En- 
ergy and  moisture  budget  concepts  are  developed 
from  basic  principles.  Microclimatic  data,  instru- 
mentation and  applications  stress  urban  exam- 
ples. Models  of  climatic  effects  and  modeling  of 
people's  effects  concern  city  climates  mainly. 
Charge  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trips.  Prerequi- 
site: 302  or  430  or  consent. 

433-3  Advanced  Physical  Geography.  Topics 
may  include  landforms,  climate,  soil  or  water. 
Varies  with  the  interest  of  the  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisite: 302  or  consent. 

434-4  Water  Resources  Hydrology.  Microcli- 
matic factors  which  affect  the  hydrologic  events  of 
various  climatic  regions  are  treated  extensively. 
Methods  of  estimating  geographic  variations  in 
hydrologic  relations  to  climatic  and  microclimatic 
especially  evapotranspiration,  are  compared  and 
evaluated.  Consequences  of  alternative  land  uses 
on  climate  and  hydrology  are  considered  region- 
ally. Charges  are  not  to  exceed  $10  for  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  302  or  430  or  consent. 
435-3  Solar  and  Alternate  Energy  Planning. 
Regional  and  national  strategies  for  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  reviewed  followed  by  a  study 
of  current  energy  resources,  reservoirs,  and  the 
range  of  demands  and  environmental  impacts. 
Community  and  national  planning  strategies  for 
increasing  the  use  of  solar  and  alternate  energies 
are  explored,  simulated  by  analog  computer,  and 
assessed  for  present  and  future  implementation 
probability.  Field  trip  expenses  not  to  exceed  $10. 
Prerequisite:  300. 

436-3  Environmental  Disaster  Planning.  De- 
velops the  skills  and  perspectives  needed  to  plan 
effectively  for  natural  and  man-made  disasters. 
The  concepts  of  risk  analysis,  hazard  mitigation 
and  preparedness,  response  and  recovery  of  the 
economic  and  social  infrastructure  in  areas  im- 
pacted by  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  radioac- 
tive and  toxic  material  releases,  and  other  catas- 
trophic events. 

438-3  Applied  Meteorology.  Analysis  of  meteo- 
rological patterns  approached  through  study  of 
several  case  histories.  Evaluation  of  meteorologi- 
cal data,  air  mass  and  frontal  analysis,  develop- 
ment of  weather  forecasts,  study  of  meteorological 
instruments,  clouds,  and  precipitation  patterns. 
Charges  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trips.  Prerequi- 
site: GEA  330  or  consent  of  instructor. 
439-3  Climatic  Change  —  Inevitable  and 
Inadvertent.  The  geologic  time-scale  perspective 
of  major  natural  events  that  have  affected  the 
theoretical  steady-state  climate,  and  factors  in 
contemporary  societal  practices  that  have  brought 
about  inadvertent  climatic  modification.  An 
assessment  of  the  means  and  extremes  of  parame- 
ter values  in  the  geologic  time-scale  perspective 
studied  will  be  compared  with  the  documented 
and  present-day  climatic  parameter  means  and 
extremes.  Approaches  to  prognoses  for  the  Earth's 
future  climatic  state  will  be  made.  Charges  not  to 
exceed  $10  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GEA  330, 
GEOG  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-2  Tutorial  in  Geography.  Prerequisite: 
geography  major,  senior  standing. 


443-3  Teaching  of  Geography.  Presentation 
and  evaluation  of  methods  of  teaching  geography. 
Emphasis  upon  geographic  literature,  illustrative 
materials,  and  teaching  devices  suitable  to  partic- 
ular age  levels.  Charges  not  to  exceed  $3  for  field 
trips.  Prerequisite:  300. 

470-1  to  5  (3,  1  or  2)  Urban  Planning,  (a) 
Planning  concepts  and  methods.  (Same  as  Politi- 
cal Science  447a.)  Charges  not  to  exceed  $8  for 
field  trips,  (b)  Field  problems.  (Same  as  Political 
Science  447b.)  Concurrent  enrollment  in  470a  is 
optional.  Prerequisite:  326  or  421  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

471-3  Environmental  Impact  Analysis. 
Techniques  of  assessing  the  impact  of  human  ac- 
tivities on  the  environment,  including  weighting 
schemes,  cost-benefit  analysis,  linear  program- 
ming, ecological  impact  assessment.  Emphasis  is 
on  placing  NEPA  and  EIS  writing  in  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  perspective.  Prerequi- 
site: 302  or  304  or  consent. 

480-3  to  6  Internship  in  Geography.  Super- 
vised field  work  in  private  or  public  organization 
dealing  with  planning,  environmental  manage- 
ment, or  cartography  and  geographic  information 
management.  A  written  proposal  about  the 
planned  internship  must  be  submitted  to  a  faculty 
supervisor  prior  to  beginning  of  internship.  A 
faculty  supervised  report  on  the  work  is  required 
after  the  internship.  Courses  may  be  repeated, 
but  no  more  than  3  credit  hours  may  be  applied  to 
an  undergraduate  major.  A  graduate  student  may 
enroll  for  3  credit  hours.  Prerequisite:  geography 
major  and  consent  of  department. 
481-6  to  12  Cooperative  Work  Experience  in 
Geography.  Placement  of  advanced  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate  student  in  private  or  public  or- 
ganization for  one  or  more  semesters  in  paid  ca- 
reer-related position.  Student  gains  professional 
experience,  under  faculty  and  on-site  supervision. 
A  written  proposal  about  the  planned  cooperative 
work  experience  must  be  submitted  to  a  faculty 
supervisor  before  it  begins.  A  report  summarizing 
the  work  experience  is  required  after  the  work 
experience  ends.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Three 
credit  hours  may  apply  toward  requirements  for  a 
Geography  major;  three  additional  credit  hours 
may  apply  toward  degree  requirements  as  elec- 
tive. Prerequisite:  geography  major  and  consent  of 
department. 

490-2  to  4  Readings  in  Geography.  Supervised 
readings  in  selected  subjects.  Prerequisite:  geog- 
raphy major,  advanced  standing. 
500-2  Principles  of  Research.  Problem 
identification  in  research,  review  of  examples  of 
geographic  research,  analysis  of  results  of  re- 
search and  project  statements  are  explored  with 
appropriate  faculty.  Presentation  of  student  re- 
search problems  justification  and  identification  of 
student  program  to  complete  degree  are  required. 
501-2  Seminar  in  Geographic  Research. 
Seminar  approach  to  problems  of  completing 
background  research  design  of  project  statements, 
identification  of  research  methodology,  and  com- 
pletion of  thesis/dissertation  project  statements. 
Prerequisite:  500. 

510-4  Multivariate  Techniques  in  Geogra- 
phy. Introduction  to  matrices,  vectors  and  linear 
equations;  multiple  regression  and  correlation, 
cononical  correlation,  multivariate  analysis  of 
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variance  and  covariance,  analysis  of  variance  in 
two-  and  three-way  designs,  multiple  discrimi- 
nant analysis,  classification  procedures,  introduc- 
tion to  elementary  factors  analysis.  Examples  and 
demonstrations  of  each  method;  basic  introduc- 
tion to  computer  applications  of  multivariate 
analyses.  Prerequisite:  410  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

511-2  Philosophy  of  Geography.  The  nature  of 
geography.  Current  trends  in  the  field,  present 
day  geographers,  and  schools  of  thought.  Geogra- 
phy's place  among  the  disciplines.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing. 

514-2  College  Teaching  of  Geography.   Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing. 
520-2  to  4  Seminar  in   Physical   Systems 
Evaluation.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
521-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Resource  Planning. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
522-4  Seminar  in  Economics  in  Geography 
and  Planning  II.    (Same  as  Economics  525.) 
Public  expenditure  criteria  based  on  free-market 
allocation,  public,  private,  and  merit  goods  and 
services,  and  related  planning;  expenditure  crite- 
ria based  on  comprehensive  plans;  expenditure 
criteria  and  planning  in  the  absence  of  general 
optimality;  multiple  objectives,  measurement  of 
benefits  and  costs,  shadow  prices,  choice  of  tech- 
niques in  planning;  consideration  of  uncertainty. 
Critical  evaluations  of  applied  work  and  models  of 
development  projects,  and  programs,  by  students. 
Prerequisite:  422  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
524-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Social  Geography.  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  standing. 
527-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
570-2  to  4  Planning  Internship.   Planning  in- 
ternship with  city  or  regional  planning  agency  or 
private  planning  firm.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

591-2  to  4  Independent  Studies  in  Geogra- 
phy. Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
593A-2  to  24  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Research 
in  Physical  Geography.  Prerequisite:  520. 
593B-2  to  24  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Research 
in  Economic  Geography.  Prerequisite:  521. 
593C-2  to  24  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Research 
in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning.   Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing. 

593D-2  to  24  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Research 
in  Social  Geography.  Prerequisite:  524. 
596-2  to  4  Field  Course.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing. 

599-2  to  6  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S  /  U  or  DEF  only. 
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Courses  with  a  laboratory  may  require 
purchase  of  a  laboratory  manual  and  a 
supply  fee.  All  courses  requiring  field  trips 
may  have  a  field  trip  fee  of  $2  to  $7. 

412-3  Topics  in  Igneous  Petrology  and  Geol- 
ogy. In-depth  studies  of  selected  topics  in  ig- 
neous petrology  and  igneous  geology.  The  selected 
topics  will  emphasize  theoretical  considerations, 
experimental  considerations,  and  field  associa- 
tions of  a  variety  of  igneous  rock  types.  Lecture, 
discussion  sessions,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
315,415. 

413-3  Quantitative  Methods  of  Geology.  An 
introduction  to  quantitative  methods  in  a  geologi- 
cal and  earth  sciences  context.  Topics  introduced 
include  sampling  plans  for  geologic  studies,  non- 
parametric  test  of  geological  data,  comparisons  of 
geological  samples,  analysis  of  sequential  geologi- 
cal data.  Laboratories  will  deal  with  numerical 
examples  from  all  areas  of  geology.  Prerequisite: 
advanced  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  Paleobotany.  (See  Plant  Biology  414.) 
415-3  Optical  Mineralogy.  The  optical  proper- 
ties of  minerals  and  the  use  of  the  petrographic 
microscope  for  identification  of  crystals  by  the 
immersion  method  and  by  thin  section.  Lecture, 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310,  Physics  203b  or 
205b. 

416-3  X-ray  Crystallography.  (Same  as  Chem- 
istry 416.)  Introduction  to  the  study,  measure- 
ment, and  identification  of  unknown  crystalline 
materials  by  X-ray  diffraction  techniques 
(especially  the  Debye-Scherrer  methods).  Upon 
request,  non-geology  majors  may  work  with  un- 
knowns from  their  own  fields  of  study.  Prerequi- 
site: 310,  Mathematics  150  or  consent. 
417-3  Isotope  Geochemistry.  Stable  and  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  and  the  applications  of  isotopic 
studies  to  igneous  and  metamorphic  petrology,  ore 
deposits,  sedimentology,  surface  processes, 
geothermometry,  and  geochronology.  Introduction 
to  isotopic  techniques  and  mass  spectroscopy . 
Laboratory  or  research  project  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: 310,  315,  and  325  or  consent.  Recom- 
mended: Physics  203,  Mathematics  150,  and  Ge- 
ology 419. 

418-3  Low  Temperature  Geochemistry.  The 
application  of  chemical  principles  to  geologic  pro- 
cesses that  occur  on  and  near  the  earth's  surface. 
Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310,  Chemistry 
222  or  equivalent. 

419-4  Ore  Deposits.  The  geological  and  other 
factors  that  govern  the  exploration  for  and  occur- 
rence of  metalliferous  mineral  deposits.  Study  of 
the  geological  settings  of  the  major  types  of  ore 
deposits.  Lecture,  laboratories,  and  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  302,  315. 

420-3  Petroleum  Geology.  The  geological  oc- 
currences of  petroleum  including  origin,  migra- 
tion, and  accumulation;  a  survey  of  exploration 
methods,  and  production  problems  and  tech- 
niques. Laboratory  study  applies  geological 
knowledge  to  the  search  for  and  production  of 


Course  Descriptions 

petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Prerequisite:  221, 
302. 

421-3  Organic  Geochemistry.  The  nature,  ori- 
gin and  fate  of  natural  and  artificial  organic  ma- 
terials in  rocks  and  sediments.  Topics  include 
characterization  of  fossil  fuels  using  biological 
marker  compounds,  petroleum  source  rock  evalu- 
ation, and  organic  pollutants  in  the  environment. 
Prerequisite:  325  or  consent  of  instructor. 
425-4  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Principles  of 
paleontology  and  a  survey  of  the  important  inver- 
tebrate phyla  and  their  fossil  representatives. 
Laboratory.  Field  trips  required.  Prerequisite: 
221,  a  biology  course. 

428-3  Paleoecology  and  Environments  of  De- 
position. Characteristics,  distribution,  and 
classification  of  recent  and  ancient  environments. 
Criteria  for  recognizing  ancient  environments. 
Sedimentological  and  paleoecological  approaches. 
Recognition  of  ancient  environments  and  envi- 
ronmental associations.  Laboratory.  Field  trips 
required.  Prerequisite:  425,  325,  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

430-3  Physiography  of  North  America.  A  re- 
gional study  of  North  American  landforms  and 
their  origins.  The  approach  designed  to  give  in- 
teraction among  students,  stimulus  in  organiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  material  and  library 
competence.  Plan  a  trip  for  optimum  view  of 
North  American  physiography.  Prerequisite:  220. 
434-3  Volcanology.  Volcanic  processes  and 
products.  Topics  include  magmas,  eruptive  styles 
and  mechanisms,  lava  flows,  pyroclastic  deposits, 
volcano  morphology,  monitoring  and  prediction 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  220,  315,  and  advanced- 
standing. 

435-3  Solid-Earth  Geophysics.  Earth's  size, 
shape,  mass,  age,  composition,  and  internal  struc- 
ture are  reviewed  in  detail  as  understood  from  its 
volcanism,  gravity  and  magnetic  fields,  seismicity, 
and  motion  of  continents  and  ocean  basins;  plate 
tectonics.  Prerequisite:  302,  Mathematics  150,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

436-4  Elementary  Exploration  Geophysics. 
Theory  and  practice  of  geophysics  as  applied  to 
the  exploration  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. Laboratory  involves  use  of  geophysical 
instruments  and  interpretation  of  data.  Field 
trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220,  Mathematics 
150. 

437-3  Field  Course  in  Geophysics.  Use  of  geo- 
physical equipment  for  collection,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  seismic,  gravity,  magnetic,  elec- 
trical, and  other  types  of  geophysical  data.  Pre- 
requisite: 436  or  consent. 

440-1  to  4  Advanced  Topics  in  the  Geological 
Sciences.  Individual  study  or  research  or  ad- 
vanced studies  in  various  topics.  Prerequisite:  ad- 
vanced standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
445-3  Museum  Studies  in  Geology.  History, 
nature  and  purpose  of  geology  in  museums,  rela- 
tionships of  geology  to  other  museum  disciplines, 
application  of  geologic  methods  to  museum  func- 
tions, preparation  and  preservation  of  specimens; 
nature,  acquisition  and  utilization  of  geologic  col- 
lections in  museums,  role  of  research  in  muse- 
ums. 

450-2  Introduction  to  Field  Geology.  Intro- 
duction to  field  techniques,  principles  of  geologic 
mapping  and  map  interpretation.  Field  trip  fee 
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$5.00.  Prerequisite:  302,  315  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

454-6  Field  Geology.  Advanced  field  mapping  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  problems  in 
stratigraphy,  structure,  petrology,  paleontology, 
geomorphology,  and  economic  geology.  Trans- 
portation cost  approximately  $150,  supplies  $6. 
Prerequisite:  302,  315;  450  recommended. 
455-3  Engineering  Geology.  (Same  as  Engi- 
neering 455.)  An  examination  of  problems  posed 
by  geology  in  the  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  engineering  works.  Topics  studied  in- 
clude ground  water,  land  subsidence, 
earthquakes,  and  rock  and  soil  mechanics.  Two 
term  papers  and  a  field  trip  required.  Prerequi- 
site: 220  or  consent. 

460-3  Geological  Data  Processing.  Computer 
applications  to  geological  problems  including  the 
processing  and  programming  of  data  and  the  in- 
terpretation and  evaluation  of  results.  Lecture, 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or 
Computer  Science  202. 

462-3  Fundamentals  of  Structural  Geology 
II.  Intermediate  topics  in  structural  geology  in- 
cluding strain  theory,  field  strain  analysis,  ge- 
ometry of  complex  mesoscopic  structures  and  in- 
troduction to  dislocations,  deformation  history, 
and  microfabric  analysis.  Hypotheses  and  orogen- 
esis are  discussed  and  evaluated.  Lecture  and  as- 
signed problems  only.  Prerequisite:  302  or  equiva- 
lent. 

466-3  Tectonics.  Fundamentals  of  geodynamics 
applied  to  plate  tectonics:  mantle  composition  and 
rheology,  deformation  of  the  lithosphere,  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  plate  margins,  stability  of 
triple  junctions,  diachronous  tectonics,  and  oroge- 
nesis will  be  examined  in  detail.  Prerequisite: 
302,  Mathematics  150,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
470-3  Hydrogeology.  A  problem-solving  ori- 
ented course  which  covers  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  distribution,  origin,  movement, 
and  chemistry  of  ground  water.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 220,  Mathematics  250. 
474-3  Geomorphology.  Study  of  erosional  and 
depositional  processes  operating  at  the  earth's 
surface  and  landforms  resulting  from  these  pro- 
cesses. Relationship  of  processes  and  landforms  to 
the  geologic  framework  is  examined.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  220. 

476-3  Pleistocene  Geology.  Deposits,  stratig- 
raphy, and  history  of  the  Pleistocene  Epoch.  Evi- 
dence for  differentiating  and  dating  the  glacial 
and  interglacial  sequence  examined  including 
deep  sea  cores,  soils,  magnetic  studies.  Required 
field  trips.  Prerequisite:  220,  221. 
478-4  Environmental  Geology.  Application  of 
principles  of  geomorphology  to  the  understanding 
of  environmental  problems  and  geologic  hazards. 
Emphasis  on  environmental  problems  related  to 
soils,  mass  movements,  rivers,  flooding,  waste 
disposal,  groundwater,  and  coastal  processes. 
Lectures,  case  studies,  and  seminars  will  focus  on 
special  problems.  Laboratory  exercises  deal  with 
techniques  for  assessing  environmental  hazards 
(i.e.,  slope  hazards,  soil  descriptions,  flood  fre- 
quency, and  surface  water  hydrology).  Prerequi- 
site: 220  and  474. 

480-3  Geology  of  Coal.  Geology  as  related  to 
exploration,  development  and  mining  of  coal; 
stratigraphy,  sedimentation  and  structure  of  coal 
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deposits;  type  of  coal  basins  and  their  tectonic 
setting;  concepts  of  cyclical  deposition  in  coal 
basins;  origin  of  splits  and  partings  in  coal  seams; 
relationship  of  modern  environments  and  ancient 
coal-forming  environments;  structural  problems 
relevant  to  exploration  and  mining  of  coal;  meth- 
ods of  resource  evaluation.  Three  1-hour  lec- 
tures/week; five  1/2  day  field  trips. 
481-3  Sedimentary  Basin  Analysis.  The  use  of 
stratigraphy,  structure,  sedimentology  and  geo- 
physics to  determine  the  paleogeographic  evolu- 
tion of  sedimentary  basins.  Topics  include  the 
study  of  the  relationships  between  host  strata  and 
both  primary  and  post-depositional  non-renewable 
resources,  plate  tectonics  and  basin  evolution  and 
subsurface  geologic  methods.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

482-3  Coal  Petrology.  Structural  features  and 
microscopy  of  coal  seams.  Origin  and  alteration  of 
coal  constituents.  Includes  field  trips,  study  of 
coal  specimens,  and  techniques.  Prerequisite:  220 
and  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 
484-3  Palynology.  (Same  as  Plant  Biology  484.) 
Taxonomy,  morphology,  stratigraphic  distribu- 
tion, and  ecology  of  fossil  pollen,  spores,  and  asso- 
ciated microfossils.  Prerequisite:  220,  221,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

500-1  to  2  Teaching  for  Geology  Graduate 
Students.  To  help  teaching  assistants  develop 
skills  in  conducting  laboratory  work  and  leading 
discussions.  One  hour  required  for  all  teaching 
assistants  in  geology.  Graded  S/U only. 
510-2  Advanced  Sedimentology.  Basic  princi- 
ples of  field  observation,  field  and  laboratory 
sampling,  and  data  analysis  of  clastic  sedimen- 
tary rocks;  introduction  to  laboratory  techniques; 
introduction  to  statistical,  physical,  and  empirical 
models  in  sedimentary  geology.  Field  trips  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  325  or  474. 
515-3  Instrumental  Analysis  in  Geology.  An 
introduction  to  modern  methods  of  instrumental 
inorganic  geochemical  analysis  that  are  particu- 
larly important  in  the  geology  sciences.  This  in- 
cludes both  operational  theory  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  methods  for  the  analysis  of  minerals, 
rocks,  and  aqueous  solutions.  Lecture,  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  310,  CHEM  222  or  equivalent,  and 
consent  of  instructor;  418  recommended. 
517-2  to  9  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Geochemistry.  Specialized  topics  in 
geochemistry.  Topics  covered  might  include  ther- 
modynamic modeling  of  mineral-solution  equilib- 
ria, the  role  of  kinetics  in  mineral-solution  reac- 
tions, experimental  hydrothermal  geochemistry, 
or  other  topics  to  be  announced  by  the  depart- 
ment. Maximum  credit  9  semester  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: 418  or  consent  of  instructor. 
518-3  Clay  Mineralogy.  Study  of  the  structure, 
chemistry,  origin,  and  geologic  importance  of  clay 
minerals.  Industrial  and  other  applications  of 
clays.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
consent. 

520-2  to  9  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Igenous  and  Metamorphic  Petrol- 
ogy. Petrologic  principles  and  their  relationships 
and  other  selected  topics  to  be  announced  by  the 
department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
522-3  Sedimentary  Petrology — Siliciclastics. 
The  petrography  and  petrology  of  siliciclastic 
rocks,  emphasizing  sandstones.  Microscopic  stud- 


ies of  composition  and  components  of  detrital  clas- 
tic rocks,  their  origin,  provenance,  characteristics, 
diagenesis,  cementation,  and  lithification.  Prereq- 
uisite: 325  or  415  or  consent;  520  or  521  recom- 
mended. 

523-3  Sedimentary  Petrology — Carbonates. 
The  origin,  classification,  diagenesis,  and  geo- 
chemistry of  carbonate  rocks,  with  emphasis  on 
petrographic  analysis.  Study  of  recent  carbonate 
depositional  environments.  Laboratory  required. 
Prerequisite:  325,  418  recommended. 
524-2  to  9  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Sedimentary  Geology.  Advanced 
topics  in  sedimentary  geology.  Topics  may  include 
clastic  depositional  environments,  carbonate  de- 
positional environments;  diagenesis  of  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  and  other  topics  to  be  announced  by 
the  department.  Prerequisite:  428,  or  522,  or  523, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

525-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  field  and  laboratory  studies,  in- 
cluding techniques  and  quantitative  methods  of 
study.  Preparation  for  research  in  paleontology. 
Topics  may  include  corals,  bryozoans,  bra- 
chiopods,  mollusks,  echinoderms,  biostratigraphy, 
tempo  and  mode  of  invertebrate  evolution,  and 
other  topics  to  be  announced  by  the  department. 
Maximum  credit  6  semester  hours.  Prerequisite: 
425  or  consent  of  instructor. 
526-3  Advanced  Topics  in  Applied  Paleoe- 
cology.  Lectures,  field,  and  laboratory  studies, 
including  techniques  and  quantitative  methods. 
Preparation  for  research  in  paleoecology.  Empha- 
sis on  using  fossil  marine  invertebrates  and  trace 
fossils  to  interpret  ancient  sedimentary  environ- 
ments. Prerequisite:  428  or  consent. 
527-3  Micropaleontology.  Structure, 
classification,  paleoecology,  stratigraphic  distribu- 
tion, and  evolution  of  microfossils.  Laboratory 
work  in  techniques  of  collection,  preparation,  and 
study  of  microfossils.  Identification  and  use  of  mi- 
crofossils in  solving  stratigraphic  problems. 
Preparation  for  research  in  micropaleontology. 
Prerequisite:  425  or  consent. 
535-1  to  9  (1  to  6  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Geophysics.  Specialized  topics  in 
geophysics.  Examples  include  but  are  not  limited 
to  seismic  stratigraphy,  mid-continent  seismicity, 
isostacy,  data  processing  techniques.  The  topic  to 
be  covered  is  announced  by  the  department. 
Maximum  credit  9  semester  hours.  Prerequisite: 
435  or  436  or  consent  of  instructor. 
536-3  Earthquake  Seismology.  Observational 
seismology.  Topics  include  earthquake  source 
mechanisms;  propagation,  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion of  elastic  waves;  ray  theory;  dispersion  of  sur- 
face waves;  the  effect  of  earth  structure  on  the 
seismogram;  and  the  seismograph.  Research  pro- 
jects will  be  conducted  using  data  from  the  SIU 
Geophysical  Observatory.  Prerequisite:  435  or 
436,  MATH  150,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
537-3  Applied  Seismology.  Study  of  the  seismic 
reflection  techniques,  including  theory  and  meth- 
ods of  collection  and  analysis  of  seismic  reflection 
data,  the  seismic  method,  waveform  analysis,  and 
digital  filtering  with  computer  applications  and 
seismic  instrument  characteristics.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  150  or  consent. 
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538-6  (3,3)  Gravity  and  Magnetism,  (a)  Grav- 
ity. Study  of  gravitational  methods  used  in  the  so- 
lution of  geological  problems;  topics  include  the- 
ory, field  operations,  data  reduction,  anomaly 
separation,  two  and  three-dimensional  analysis, 
and  interpretation,  (b)  Magnetism.  Study  of 
magnetic  methods  used  in  the  solution  of  geologi- 
cal problems;  topics  include  theory,  origin,  time 
variations  and  induction,  paleomagnetism,  mag- 
netic properties  of  earth  materials.  Field  opera- 
tions, anomaly  separation,  and  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  435  or  436,  MATH  150,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

565-3  Rock  Deformation  and  Structural  Sys- 
tems. Advanced  topics  in  structural  geology  with 
emphasis  on  theoretical  and  experimental  study 
of  rock  deformation  and  analysis  of  complex  struc- 
tural systems.  Lecture  and  assigned  problems 
only.  Prerequisite:  462. 

566-3  Advanced  Topics  in  Structural  Geol- 
ogy. Lectures,  readings,  and  discussion  of  ad- 
vanced aspects  of  rock  deformation:  dislocation 
theory  and  its  applications  to  flow  processes  of 
rocks;  experimental  rock  deformation;  incremen- 
tal and  finite  strain  theory  and  analysis;  and  re- 
cent developments  in  structural  geology.  Prereq- 
uisite: 565. 

570-3  Advanced  Hydrogeology.  A  combination 
of  lectures,  seminars,  and  independent  studies  of 
advanced  topics  in  hydrogeology,  particularly  geo- 
chemistry and  the  response  of  aquifers  to  stresses 
such  as  tides,  recharge,  and  saline  intrusion.  Pre- 
requisite: 470. 

576-3  The  Coastal  Environment.  Geomorphol- 
ogy,  sedimentary  processes,  and  deposits  in  the 
coastal  zone.  Emphasis  on  coastal  processes,  de- 
positional  environments,  barrier  islands,  coastal 
erosion,  and  environmental/engineering  problems. 
Includes  special  seminars  focusing  on  current  re- 
search problems,  storms,  nearshore  sediment  dy- 
namics, sea  level,  Great  Lakes,  salt  marshes. 
Texas  coastal  atlas,  and  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment. A  research  project  and  a  several-day  field 
trip  are  required.  A  cost  of  $25  may  be  incurred 
by  the  student  for  the  field  trip.  Prerequisite:  474 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

577-2  to  9  (2  to  6  per  semester)  Advanced 
Topics  in  Surfical  Geology.  Studies  of  pro- 
cesses, landforms,  and  deposits  in  the  surface  or 
near  surface  geologic  setting.  Selected  topics  to  be 
announced  by  the  department.  Maximum  credit 
nine  semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

578-3  Fluvial  Geomorphology.  Detailed  study 
of  river  processes,  landforms,  and  major  concepts 
related  to  geology.  Flood,  drainage  basin  analysis, 
and  hydraulic  geometry.  Prerequisite:  474. 
582-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Advanced 
Coal  Petrology.   Microscopy,  source  materials, 
coalification,  constitution,  and  classification  of 
peats,  lignites,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite;  appli- 
cations to  industrial  problems.  Prerequisite:  482. 
591-1  to  6  Individual  Research  in  Geology. 
Investigations  in  geology  other  than  those  for  the- 
ses or  dissertations. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
600-1  to  30  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion.   Research  for  and  writing  of  the  doctoral 
dissertation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 

For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S  /  U  or  DEF  only. 


Health  Education 

400-2  to  15  (2  to  3  per  part)  Health  Appraisal 
of  School  Children,  (a)  General  assessment, 
(b)  Hearing  conservation,  (c)  Vision  training,  (d) 
Spinal  screening  program,  (e)  Special  topics.  In- 
cludes the  screening,  testing,  and  evaluation  for 
numerous  health  conditions  related  to  hearing, 
vision,  the  cardiovascular  system,  skin,  spine,  and 
such  diseases  as  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  herpes, 
and  other  such  ailments.  Included  will  be  class- 
room lectures  and  presentations,  a  supervised 
practicum,  and  all  students  will  develop  a  viable 
program  in  a  particular  problem  area  in  a  public 
school  program. 

401-3  Epidemiological  Approaches  to  Dis- 
ease Prevention  and  Control.  Principles  and 
practices  in  the  cause,  prevention,  and  control  of 
diseases  in  various  community  settings. 
402-3  Death  Education.  Designed  to  prepare 
educators  to  conduct  learning  experiences  about 
death  and  dying  in  a  variety  of  school,  college, 
medical  care,  and  community  settings.  Stress  will 
be  placed  on  developing  brief,  functional  curricula 
and  usable,  imaginative  teaching-learning  mate- 
rials, and  on  evaluating  resource  materials  for  use 
in  educating  at  various  levels  of  maturity. 
403-3  Health  Advocate  Training.  Provides 
students  with  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  areas  of 
peer  health  education,  health  advocacy,  and  refer- 
ral. Instruction  includes  health  care  information 
from  a  wellness  point  of  view.  Prepares  students 
for  practicum  in  health  advocate  program.  Credit 
will  not  count  toward  a  master's  degree  in  health 
education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
405-3  Sex  Education.  Examines  various  pro- 
grams of  sex  and  family  life  education  in  schools, 
recognizing  a  range  of  community  attitudes. 
406-3  A  Seminar:  The  Health  Professional 
and  Human  Sexuality  Issues.  Human  sexual- 
ity issues  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  profes- 
sional health  workers  including  nurses,  physi- 
cians, patient  educators,  institutional  supervisors, 
and  other  administrators  are  considered  in  the 
course  and  current  approaches  and  solutions  for 
questions  raised  by  these  issues  are  examined. 
407-3  Drug  Education.  Meets  requirements  of 
Illinois  state  law  for  education  concerning  drugs 
including  alcohol  for  grades  K-12.  Explores  moti- 
vations behind  use  and  abuse  of  drugs.  Offers  ex- 
periences in  development  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  approaches  and  material. 
410-3  Human  Sexuality.  Provides  detailed  in- 
depth  information  on  such  topics  as  philosophical 
views  of  sexual  behavior,  sex  techniques,  sex 
therapy,  sexual  variations,  sexual  anatomy  and 
physiology,  including  the  sexual  response  and 
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changes  with  age  and  sexual  development  in 
childhood. 

411-6  Emergency  Medical  Technician  in  the 
Wilderness.  Placement  of  trained  emergency 
medical  technicians  into  a  wilderness  situation 
and  having  them  adopt  previously  learned  skills 
and  newly  developed  skills.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
434. 

430-3  Health  and  Injury  Control  in  A  Work 
Setting.  (Same  as  Industrial  Technology  430.) 
Assesses  the  health  and  injury  control  programs 
present  in  a  work  setting.  Emphasis  given  to  em- 
ployee programs  in  health,  wellness,  and  injury 
control  that  are  effective.  Field  trips  to  work  sites 
are  included. 

434-4  Advanced  First  Aid  and  Emergency 
Care.  Meets  the  needs  of  those  in  positions 
where  a  complexity  of  first  aid  emergency  care 
procedures  are  needed.  American  Red  Cross  and 
American  Heart  Association  certification  may  be 
obtained.  Materials  purchased  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  and/or  the  American  Heart  Association 
are  required  in  this  course.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 

440-3  Health  Issues  in  Aging.  Students  en- 
rolled in  the  course  will  be  involved  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  learning  activities  focusing  on  health 
needs  of  the  elderly.  The  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  have  a  special  interest  in  health 
implications  of  aging. 

441-3  Women's  Health.  The  course  deals  with  a 
wide  variety  of  health  concerns  of  American 
women  as  consumer  in  the  current  health  mar- 
ketplace. Major  categories  of  topics  include  health 
products,  health  services,  and  sources  of  health 
information  of  particular  interest  to  women.  Em- 
phasis is  also  placed  on  current  health  related  is- 
sues of  women.  The  major  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  provide  a  basis  for  informed  decision-making  by 
the  female  consumer. 
442S-5  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education 

—  Practicum.  Provides  prospective  teachers 
with  simulation,  range,  and  on-road  teaching  ex- 
perience with  beginning  drivers.  Students  may  be 
required  to  purchase  materials  not  to  exceed  $15. 
Prerequisite:  302S. 

443S-3  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education 

—  Program  Administration.  Emphasizes  ad- 
ministration, reimbursement,  scheduling,  public 
relations,  planning,  and.  evaluation  of  driver  edu- 
cation. Prerequisite:  442S  or  consent  of  instructor. 
444-3  Modern  Gerontology.  (Same  as  REHB 
405)  This  multidisciplinary  course  in  Gerontology 
is  a  survey  of  various  disciplines  which  contribute 
to  a  body  of  knowledge  vital  to  working,  perform- 
ing research,  and  teaching  in  an  aging  society. 
445-3  Advanced  Driver  Education  Instructor 
Training.  Prepares  prospective  instructors  of 
advanced  driving  techniques.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  safe  driving  practices,  vehicle  dynamics, 
emergency  vehicle  operation,  in-car  response  to 
simulated  driving  emergencies,  and  instructional 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
446-4  Motorcycle  Rider  Education  Instructor 
Training.  Provides  prospective  teachers  with  on- 
cycle  teaching  experience  with  beginner  riders. 
Addresses  program  administration,  scheduling, 
public  information  techniques,  equipment  pro- 
curement, evaluation  and  instructional  technol- 
ogy. Certification  as  Motorcycle  Rider  Course  In- 


structor can  be  obtained.  Materials  purchased 
from  the  Motorcycle  Safety  Foundation  are  re- 
quired in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

450-3  Health  Programs  in  Elementary 
Schools.  Orientation  of  teachers  to  health  pro- 
grams and  learning  strategies.  Designed  for  ele- 
mentary education  majors. 

455-3  Computer  Applications  in  Health  Edu- 
cation. Designed  for  students  with  little  or  no 
previous  experience  with  computers.  The  course 
will  be  applications  oriented,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  potential  uses  of  computers  in  the  field  of 
health  education. 

460-3  Health  Programs  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Orientation  of  teachers  to  health  pro- 
grams and  learning  strategies.  Designed  for  sec- 
ondary education  majors.  Open  to  non-health  edu- 
cation majors  only. 

461-1  to  12  Health  Education  Workshop.  A 
different  focal  theme  each  year;  e.g.,  mood  modify- 
ing substances,  ecology,  human  sexuality,  emo- 
tional and  social  health  dimensions.  Information, 
ideas,  and  concepts  are  translated  into  teaching- 
learning  materials  and  approaches;  continuing 
opportunity  for  interaction  between  prospective 
and  experienced  teachers. 

470S-3  Highway  Safety  as  Related  to  Alcohol 
and  Other  Drugs.  Relationship  between  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  and  traffic  accident  causes.  A  re- 
view of  education  programs  designed  to  minimize 
drug  related  accidents.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
471-2  Health  Education  Instructional 
Strategies.  This  course  is  designed  for  graduate 
students  who  are  teaching  assistants  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  enhance  professional  skills  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  teaching  health  educa- 
tion, general  education,  and  first  aid. 
475S-3  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  and  Plan- 
ning. Acquaints  safety  and  driver  education 
teachers  and  highway  safety  personnel  with  pur- 
poses of  traffic  law  enforcement  and  engineering, 
and  methods  used  to  fulfill  these  purposes.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  ways  of  improving  existing 
services  and  coordinating  efforts  of  official  and 
non-official  agencies  concerning  traffic  problems. 
Prerequisite:  302S  or  consent  of  instructor. 
480S-3  Traffic  and  Driver  Education  Pro- 
gram Development.  Acquaints  students  with 
curriculum  innovation,  current  philosophy,  learn- 
ing and  teaching  theories,  and  instructional  de- 
signs. Students  will  develop  learning  packages 
and  modules.  Prerequisite:  443S  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

481S-3  Traffic  and  Safety  Education  —  Eval- 
uation Techniques.  Emphasizes  method  of 
evaluation  as  applied  to  traffic  and  safety  educa- 
tion programs.  Prerequisite:  480S  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

483-3  Community  Health  Administration  in 
the  United  States.  Background  and  develop- 
ment of  community  health  administration  struc- 
tures in  the  United  States;  the  dynamics  and 
trends  evolving  from  current  health  and  medical 
care  programs  and  practices. 
485-3  International  Health.  Health  beliefs, 
values,  and  practices  of  peoples  in  various  cul- 
tures as  related  to  a  total  way  of  life  of  potential 
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value  to  both  prospective  teachers  and  students  in 
other  fields. 

488-3  Environmental  Dimensions  of  Health 
Education.    Application  of  the  principles  of 
learning  to  understanding  people  interacting  with 
their  environment.  Emphasis  placed  upon  indi- 
vidual and  community  responsibilities  for  promot- 
ing environmental  health.  Rural  and  municipal 
sanitation  programs  and  practices  are  included. 
489-3  Introduction  to  Vital  Statistics.  An  in- 
troduction to  bio-statistics;  examination  of  theo- 
ries of  population  projections;  collection,  organiza- 
tion, interpretation,  summarization,  and  evalua- 
tion of  data  relative  to  biological  happenings  with 
emphasis  on  graphic  presentation. 
490-2   to   6   Field   Experiences   in   School, 
Community  Health  or  Safety  Education. 
Field  observation,  participation,  and  evaluation  of 
current  school  or  community  health  education  or 
safety  programs  in  agencies  relevant  to  student 
interests.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
491-3  Health  Teaching/Learning:  School  and 
Community.   Teaching  and  learning  strategies 
at  secondary  school  levels  and  in  other  community 
group  settings.  Opportunities  to  examine  and  ob- 
serve a  variety  of  educational  strategies  applica- 
ble to  health  education. 

495S-3  Driver  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Methods  and  techniques  in  the  use  of 
assistive  equipment  and  program  materials  for 
teaching  handicapped  persons  how  to  drive.  Pre- 
requisite: advanced  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

496-4  Industrial  Hygiene.  Provides  a  back- 
ground in  the  recognition,  evaluation,  and  control 
of  toxic  materials  and  hazardous  physical  agents 
in  the  work  environment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

499-3  Rx:  Education  in  Health  Care  Settings. 
Designed  for  members  and  potential  members  of 
the  health  care  team  to  explore  educational  con- 
cepts and  strategies  applicable  to  a  variety  of 
health  care  settings.  Includes  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  consumer  and  professional,  determi- 
nants of  health  behavior,  contrasting  models  of 
health  care,  communication  skills,  media  and  ma- 
terials and  planning,  implementing  and  evaluat- 
ing educational  programs.  Open  to  medical  and 
dental  personnel,  nurses,  health  educators,  dieti- 
cians, therapists,  pharmacists,  social  workers, 
and  related  professionals. 

500-3  Community  Organization  for  Health 
Education.  Theory  and  practices  in  community 
organization  for  health  education;  group  work 
methods  and  leadership  theories  are  explored. 
Field  observations  required. 
510-3  Curriculum  in  Health  Education.  Ana- 
lyzes the  significance  of  current  trends  in  curricu- 
lum theory  and  design;  develops  objectives,  con- 
tent, learning  approaches,  resource  teaching- 
learning  materials;  and  evaluation  as  components 
of  a  curriculum  guide. 

511-3  Health  Education  Conference 
Practicum.  A  summer  practicum  course  taken 
in  conjunction  with  461,  462,  or  463.  Participants 
help  plan  the  conference,  analyze  activities,  sug- 
gest alternatives,  assume  leadership  responsibili- 
ties, prepare  conference  proceedings,  and  design  a 
comparable  experience  with  another  focal  theme. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 


515-3  Review  of  Current  Literature  in 
Health  Related  Fields.  Develops  a  broad  philo- 
sophical framework  for  health  education  and 
safety  education,  examining  a  variety  of  profes- 
sional materials  for  their  relevance  to  such  a 
framework.  Reading,  reporting,  discussing,  and 
interacting  in  relation  to  issues  of  contemporary 
and  future  concerns  by  conceptualizing  health  as 
a  process  in  the  realization  of  individual  and  soci- 
etal goals. 

520-3  Special  Projects  in  Health  Education. 
Study  of  problems  in  health  education  and  safety 
education  culminating  in  a  research  paper. 
526-3  Evaluative  Approaches  to  Health  Edu- 
cation. Survey  and  analysis  of  health  testing 
and  evaluation  procedures,  uses  and  limitations 
of  knowledge  and  attitude  tests,  behavioral  inven- 
tories, check  lists,  questionnaires,  interviews,  and 
other  techniques. 

530S-3  Research  in  Traffic  Safety.  A  study  of 
unique  problems  related  to  traffic  safety  and  a  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  contemporary  studies. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

533A-4  Foundations  of  Health  Education  I. 
Historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of  health 
education  dealing  with  principles  of  the  discipline 
and  preparation  for  services  as  a  professional. 
Consideration  of  theoretical  models  of  health  and 
health  education,  professional  ethical  issues,  and 
future  directions. 

533B-4  Foundations  of  Health  Education  II. 
Health  education  programs  and  program  devel- 
opment and  the  interrelation  of  these  with  re- 
search and  evaluation.  Consideration  is  given  to 
ethical,  legal,  and  political  issues  affecting  health 
education.  Prerequisite:  533a  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

536-3  Professional  Preparation  in  Health 
Education.  Considers  national,  state,  and  local 
factors  influencing  professional  preparation,  ac- 
creditation, and  certification  processes.  Emphasis 
upon  influences  of  official  and  non-official  agen- 
cies. Historical  perspective,  the  present  status, 
and  future  directions  of  the  profession. 
540-2  Health  Facilities  Management.  An  ex- 
amination of  planning  approaches  for  health  facil- 
ities and  licensure,  accreditation  and  certification, 
and  various  operational  considerations  for  health 
facilities. 

541-3  Issues  in  Health  Care.  Examination  of 
current  and  continuing  issues  in  the  provision, 
administration,  financing,  and  regulation  of 
health  care  services.  Prerequisite:  483  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

550S-3  Current  Developments  in  Traffic  and 
Safety  Education.    Current  problems,  trends, 
and  research  studies  in  traffic  and  safety  educa- 
tion are  reviewed,  critiqued,  and  evaluated. 
555S-3  Traffic  Safety  Management.    Course 
deals  with  highway  safety  legislation  and  other 
acts  related  to  traffic  safety.  Application  of  safety 
management  techniques,  procedures  and  struc- 
ture of  federal  and  state  agencies  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
572-3    Coordination    and    Supervision    of 
School  Health  and  Safety  Programs.  For  ad- 
vanced students  who  will  have  leadership  respon- 
sibilities in  planning,  implementing,  and  coordi- 
nating comprehensive  health  and  safety  educa- 
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tion  programs  at  all  levels  from  preschool  through 
junior  colleges.  Cooperative  relationships  among 
teaching,  administrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel with  community  groups  will  be  stressed. 
590-8  Practicum  in  Community  Health.  Stu- 
dents are  assigned  full-time  to  a  community 
health  agency  for  experiences  in  health  education. 
Restricted  to  those  specializing  in  community 
health. 

592-8  Practicum  in  Safety  and  Industrial 
Health.  Students  are  assigned  full-time  to  a 
safety  agency  or  industry  for  experience  in  either 
safety  or  industrial  health.  Restricted  to  those 
specializing  in  safety  industrial  health.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

597-2  (1,1)  Seminar  in  Health  Education.  Ad- 
vanced graduate   students   discuss  individual 
health  projects  and  present  research  problems. 
Each  will  present  a  dissertation  prospectus. 
598-3  Institute:  Writing  Research  Proposals. 
Consideration  is  given  to  funding  sources,  pro- 
posal guidelines,  procedures  for  support,  bud- 
getary requirements,  and  evaluation  procedures. 
Students  examine  different  types  of  funded  pro- 
jects, develop  a  research  prospectus,  and  analyze 
the  art  of  grantsmanship  and  political  action. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/  U  or  DEF  only. 
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411-3  Ancient  Greece.  The  history  and  culture 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  approach  is  interdisci- 
plinary, with  readings  drawn  from  ancient  histo- 
rians, documents,  and  inscriptions.  The  lectures 
will  make  use  of  the  visual  evidence,  including  ar- 
chitectural remains  and  archaelogoical  artifacts. 
412-3  Ancient  Rome.  The  history  and  culture  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  approach  is  interdisciplinary, 
with  readings  drawn  from  ancient  historians, 
documents,  and  inscriptions.  The  lectures  will 
make  much  use  of  the  visual  evidence,  including 
architectural  remains  and  archaelogical  artifacts. 
413-6  (3,3)  Medieval  Society,  (a)  The  Early 
Middle  Ages.  A.D.  400-1000;(b)  The  Late  Middle 
Ages,  A.D.  1000-1400.  An  examination  of  the  dis- 
tinctive elements  of  medieval  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  semester  will  consider  the  transi- 
tion from  ancient  to  medieval  society  and  the 


gradual  development  of  a  new  social  and  economic 
regime.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  full  development  o£  that  new  regime, 
its  flowering  in  the  13th  century  and  the  crisis  of 
the  14th  century. 

418-3  Renaissance.  The  focus  on  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  and  in  particular  on  its  relation  to 
the  social  and  economic  context  in  which  it  devel- 
oped. The  spread  of  humanism  and  humanistic 
values  to  other  areas  of  Europe  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

420-3  Reformation.  Concentrates  on  the  move- 
ment of  religious  reforms  in  the  16th  Century. 
Emphasis  on  its  roots  in  the  past,  particularly  in 
earlier  expressions  of  popular  piety  and  to  the 
wider  social  and  political  effects  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

421-6  (3,  3)  Absolutism  and  Revolution:  Eu- 
rope 1600-1815.  (a)  1600-1715;  (b)  1715-1815. 
The  development  of  enlightened  despotism,  the 
rise  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

422-6  (3,  3)  Intellectual  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  (a)  1600-1815;  (b)  Since  1815.  The  first 
semester  will  cover  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  En- 
lightenment, and  Early  19th  Century  Romanti- 
cism. The  second  semester  will  cover  the  period 
from  Marx  and  Darwin  to  the  Contemporary 
World. 

423-3  Diplomatic  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
A  study  of  the  European  state  system  and  the 
diplomacy  of  the  major  powers,  with  emphasis  on 
events  since  1870. 

424-6  (3,  3)  Social  and  Revolutionary  Move- 
ments in  Nineteenth  Century  Europe,  (a) 
1815-1871;  (b)  1871-1914.  Changing  social  and 
political  structure  of  Europe  caused  by  the  impact 
of  industrialization  and  the  French  Revolution. 
The  consequences  of  these  developments  in  terms 
of  the  emergence  of  new  social  forces  and  the  de- 
velopment of  movements  for  social  and  political 
revolution. 

425-6  (3,  3)  Twentieth  Century  Europe,  (a) 
Era  of  the  World  Wars;  (b)  Since  1945.  Political, 
social,  cultural  and  economic  development  of  the 
major  European  states  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

432-3  History  of  France.  Social,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  intellectual  evolution  from  medieval 
origins  to  the  present  day.  French  contributions  to 
western  culture. 

433-3  History  of  Germany.  German  state  and 
society  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day. 
434-3  History  of  Scandinavia.  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Finland,  and  Iceland.  Related  his- 
tory of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  regions,  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present. 
436-3  History  of  Spain.  Spanish  state  and  soci- 
ety from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
437-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Russia,    (a)  Imperial 
Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs;  (b)  Russia  since  emancipation:  mod- 
ernization and  revolution.  The  study  of  Russian 
history  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  present. 
440-3  Tudor-Stuart  England.    England  from 
1485  to  1714.  The  social,  economic  and  political 
development  of  Britain  during  the  crucial  two 
centuries  from  late  feudal  anarchy  to  world 
power. 
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442-3  Cultural  History  of  England,  1780- 
1914.  An  examination  of  Victorian  society  and 
values  as  reflected  in  such  sources  as  novels,  es- 
says and  memoirs. 

443-3  Twentieth  Century  England.  The  social, 
economic  and  political  development  of  England  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

450-6  (3,  3)  Early  America.  The  evolution  of 
American  society  from  European  settlement 
through  the  Age  of  Jefferson,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  social  and  political  institutions  and 
thoughts. 

451-3  United  States  History,  1815-1850.  The 
struggle  for  democratic  institutions  and  the  emer- 
gence of  sectional  conflict  in  the  Jacksonian  Era. 
452-6  (3,  3)  United  States  History  1850-1896. 
(a)  Civil  War  era;  (b)  the  origins  of  modern  Amer- 
ica; reconstruction  and  nationalization;  1865- 
1896.  The  study  of  the  background  to  the  Civil 
War,  the  Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  and  the 
Gilded  Age. 

453-6  (3,  3)  United  States  History,  1896-1945. 
(a)  1896-1921;  (b)  1921-1945.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  since  the  1890's  with  emphasis 
upon  politics,  political  ideas  and  diplomacy. 
454-(3,  3)  United  States  History,  1945  to  the 
Present,  (a)  1945-1963;  (b)  1963-present.  An  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  political  changes  in  the  United  States 
since  1945. 

460-6  (3,  3)  Social  History  of  the  United 
States,  (a)  to  1860;  (b)  since  1860.  The  historical 
development  of  relationships  among  America's 
various  ethnic,  religious,  racial,  economic,  and 
sexual  groups. 

461-6  (3,  3)  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  To  1877;  (b)  from  1877.  Ori- 
gin and  development  of  the  American  Constitution 
from  the  English  background  to  the  present  time. 
Stress  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  forces  which  influenced  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

463-6  (3,  3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy. 
(a)  To  1900;  (b)  Since  1900.  General  consideration 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  world  power. 
464-6  (3,  3)  American  Economic  History,   (a) 
To  1869;  (b)  Since  1869.  The  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pre- 
sent. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical  forces 
which  influenced  the  American  economic  system. 
465-6  (3,  3)  History  of  the  South,   (a)  The  Old 
South;  (b)  The  New  South.  Social,  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  cultural  developments  of  the  South. 
466-6  (3,  3)  History  of  the  American  West,  (a) 
Trans-Appalachian  Frontier;  (b)  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Frontier.  The  American  frontier  and  its  im- 
pact on  American  society  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  20th  century. 

470-6  (3,  3)  Continuity  and  Change  in  Latin 
America,  (a)  To  1825;(b)  Since  1825.  The  inter- 
action of  economic  forces  and  intellectual  currents 
with  Latin  America  social  structures  and  political 
institutions,  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the 
present. 

474-3  Andean  South  America.  The  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
Andean  nations  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the 
present. 


480-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Chinese  Civilization. 

(a)  Traditional  China;  (b)  Modern  China.  The 
first  semester  provides  a  full  coverage  of  tradi- 
tional China  and  emphasis  on  classical  philoso- 
phies, religions,  historical  writings,  literature, 
arts,  and  science.  The  second  semester  deals  with 
the  transformation  of  China  into  the  modern  ages. 
484-3  History  of  Central  Asia.   Tribes,  migra- 
tions, wars,  and  power  politics  in  Central  Asia 
and  outlying  areas  of  China  from  Han  times 
through  19th  century  rivalries  to  latest  develop- 
ments along  the  Sino-Soviet  frontier. 
490-1  to  4  Special  Readings  in  History.   Su- 
pervised readings  for  students  with  sufficient 
background.  Prerequisite:  registration  by  special 
permission  only. 

491-3  Historiography.  Writings  of  historians 
from  Herodotus  to  the  present. 
493-1  to  6  Problems  in  History.  Topics  vary 
with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  semester  hours  provided  registrations  cover 
different  topics.  Topics  announced  in  advance. 
494-3  Quantitative  Research  in  History.  An 
introduction  to  the  application  of  quantitative 
data  and  social  science  methods  to  historical  re- 
search. 

496-1  to  9  Internship  in  History.  Supervised 
field  work  in  public  or  private  agencies  or  opera- 
tion where  history  majors  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, such  as  archives  and  libraries,  govern- 
ment offices,  communications  media,  historic 
sites,  and  museums.  Only  three  hours  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  major  and  six  hours  toward  the  M.A. 
degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
497-3  Historical  Museums,  Sites,  Restora- 
tions and  Archives.  The  historical  development 
of  the  museum  from  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum, 
and  the  Great  Museum  of  Alexandria.  Discussion 
of  the  museums  that  have  developed  in  the  last 
three  centuries  with  emphasis  on  the  United 
States  will  include  historical  sites  such  as  bat- 
tlefields, forts,  historic  buildings,  restorations, 
historical  monuments,  and  major  archives.  Field 
trips  to  some  of  these  sites  form  part  of  the 
course. 

498-3  Problems  of  the  History  Museum.  Ex- 
amines the  general  background  and  function  of 
the  museum  in  its  accompanying  setting  with 
special  emphasis  on  tasks  of  the  individual  who 
wishes  to  work  in  a  historical  museum  or  in  an  in- 
terpretative center.  Given  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  Museum.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

500-2  The  Historian's  Craft.  Examination  of 
historical  methodology  and  recent  trends  in  histo- 
riography. How  historians  conduct  research  and 
convey  the  results  of  it.  Special  treatment  of  se- 
lected topics  of  historiography.  Required  of  M.A. 
degree  students.  Ph.D.  degree  students  should 
consult  graduate  advisers. 

501-3  Recent  Historiography.  Trends  in  his- 
torical writing  and  historical  interpretation  in  the 
20th  Century. 

522-3  to  15  (3  per  semester)  Colloquium  in 
European  History.  Group  reading  and  discus- 
sion about  major  periods,  subregions,  and  themes 
in  European  history.  May  be  repeated  as  instruc- 
tors and  topics  vary. 

523-4  to  20  (4  per  semester)  Research  Semi- 
nar in  European  History.   Research  and  writ- 
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ing  on  selected  topics  in  European  history.  Stu- 
dents will  prepare  a  major  paper.  May  be  repeated 
as  topics  and  instructors  vary. 
554-3  to  15  (3  per  semester)  Colloquium  in 
United  States  History.  Group  reading  and  dis- 
cussion about  major  periods,  subregions,  and 
themes  in  United  States  history.  May  be  repeated 
as  topics  and  instructors  vary. 
555-4  to  20  (4  per  semester)  Research  Semi- 
nar in  United  States  History.  Research  and 
writing  on  selected  topics  in  United  States  his- 
tory. Students  will  prepare  a  major  paper.  May  be 
repeated  as  topics  and  instructors  vary. 
570-4  to  12  (4  per  semester)  Research  Semi- 
nar in  Latin  American  History.  Research  and 
writing  on  selected  topics  in  Latin  American  his- 
tory. Students  will  prepare  a  major  paper.  May  be 
repeated  as  topics  vary. 

571-3  to  9  (3  per  semester)  Colloquium  in 
Latin  American  History.  Group  reading  and 
discussion  about  major  periods,  subregions,  and 
themes  in  Latin  American  history.  May  be  re- 
peated as  topics  vary. 

580-4  to  12  (4  per  semester)  Research  Semi- 
nar in  Asian  History.  Research  and  writing  on 
selected  topics  in  Asian  history.  Students  will 
prepare  a  major  paper.  May  be  repeated  as  topics 
vary. 

581-3  to  9  (3  per  semester)  Colloquium  in 
Asian  History.  Group  reading  and  discussion 
about  major  periods,  subregions,  and  themes  in 
Asian  history.  May  be  repeated  as  topics  vary. 
590-1  to  8  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Readings  in 
History.  Individual  readings.  Registration  by 
special  permission  only.  Student  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  faculty  member  involved.  MA.  de- 
gree students  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  4 
hours  toward  the  30-hour  requirement.  Graded 
S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  registration  by  special 
permission  only. 

591-2  to  5  Independent  Investigation.  Graded 
S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  doctoral  standing  and 
consent  of  graduate  adviser. 
593-4  to  12  (4  per  semester)  Research  Semi- 
nar in  Contemporary  History.  Research  and 
writing  on  selected  topics  in  contemporary  his- 
tory. Students  will  prepare  a  major  paper.  May  be 
repeated  as  topics  and  instructors  vary. 
594-3  to  9  (3  per  semester)  Colloquium  in 
Social  Science  History.  Group  reading  and  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  use  of  theories  and  meth- 
ods from  the  social  science  disciplines  in  historical 
interpretation. 

595-4  to  8  (4,4)  Research  Seminar  in  Com- 
parative History.  Research  on  selected  topics 
employing  cross-cultural  or  other  comparative  ap- 
proaches. Students  will  prepare  a  major  paper. 
May  be  repeated  as  topics  vary. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
600-1  to  30  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
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rent  enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Industrial  Technology 

There  is  no  graduate  degree  program 
offered  through  industrial  technology.  See 
Manufacturing  Systems  for  graduate 
program  descriptions.  Four-hundred-level 
courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the  course 
description. 

410-3  Mining  Reclamation.  Study  of  reclama- 
tion techniques  associated  with  underground  and 
surface  coal  mining.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
integration  and  cost  trade-offs  associated  with 
coal  extraction  and  reclamation  as  well  as  federal, 
state,  and  local  regulations.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

420-3  Coal  Preparation  and  Analysis.  Study 
of  coal  preparation  and  blending  in  association 
with  coal  analysis.  Design  and  operation  of  prepa- 
ration plants  including  water  management,  waste 
management,  coal  storage,  loading,  and  trans- 
portation. 

425-3  Advanced  Process  Design  and  Control. 
Extension  of  other  process  courses  offered.  Meets 
the  need  of  those  students  who  enter  the  field  of 
manufacturing  by  giving  more  emphasis  on 
planning,  estimating,  and  control  of  industrial 
processes.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  208,  209. 
430-3  Health  and  Injury  Control  in  A  Work 
Setting.  (Same  as  Health  Education  430.) 
Assesses  the  health  and  injury  control  programs 
present  in  a  work  setting.  Emphasis  given  to  em- 
ployee programs  in  health,  wellness,  and  injury 
control  that  are  effective.  Field  trips  to  work  sites 
are  included. 

439-3  Bulk  Materials  Handling.  Study  of  the 
various  types  of  equipment  used  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Estimation  of  costs  and  output  of  equip- 
ment used  for  excavating  and  transporting  earth 
materials.  Prerequisite:  appropriate  background. 
440-3  Manufacturing  Policy.  Review  of  all  ar- 
eas covered  by  the  industrial  technology  program. 
Includes  problems  which  simulate  existing  condi- 
tions in  industry.  Students  present  their  solutions 
to  the  class  and  to  the  instructor  in  a  formal 
manner.  Prerequisite:  358,  375,  382,  and  475. 
441-3  Mine-Safety  Technology.  An  in-depth 
study  of  the  technological  implications  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  technology  required  to  operate 
safely  underground  coal  mines.  Prerequisite:  ap- 
propriate background. 

445-3  Computer-Aided  Manufacturing. 
(Same  as  Engineering  Technology  445.)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  computers  in  the  manufacture  of 
products.  Includes  the  study  of  direct  and  com- 
puter numerical  control  of  machine  tools  as  well 
as  interaction  with  process  planning,  inventory 
control,  and  quality  control.  Laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisite: 208,  computer  programming,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

455-3  Industrial  Robotics.  (Same  as  Engineer- 
ing Technology  455.)  Study  of  industrial  robots 


Course  Descriptions 

and  their  applications;  pendant  and  numerical 
programming  of  robots.  Robotics  design  including 
tactile  and  visual  sensors.  Technical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  justification,  installation,  and 
management  of  robotic  systems.  Prerequisite: 
445. 

460-3  Mining  Technology.  A  capstone  course  to 
include  all  aspects  of  coal  mining.  Group  projects 
are  assigned  on  the  design  and  development  of  a 
mine  with  emphasis  on  cost,  productivity,  yield, 
equipment,  and  staffing.  Prerequisite:  320,  321, 
420,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
475-3  Quality  Control.  Use  of  statistical  quality 
control  to  improve  work  product  quality.  Topics 
include  histogram,  Pareto  diagrams,  control 
charts,  acceptance  sampling,  process  capability, 
cause  and  effect  diagrams,  and  reliability.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing. 


Journalism 


400-3  History  of  Journalism.  Development  of 
American  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio- 
television  with  emphasis  on  cultural,  technologi- 
cal, and  economic  backgrounds  of  press  develop- 
ment. Current  press  structures  and  policies  will 
be  placed  in  historical  perspective. 
401-3  International  Communication.  An 
analysis  of  the  development,  structure,  functions, 
and  current  status  of  media  systems  in  other 
countries.  Emphasis  given  to  studying  factors 
that  facilitate  or  restrict  the  flow  of  intranational 
and  international  communication. 
411-3  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Covering  gov- 
ernment and  other  public  agencies,  including  the 
city  hall,  courts,  county  offices,  business,  finance, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  other  specialized  beats. 
Prerequisite:  311. 

442-3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limita- 
tions and  privileges  affecting  the  mass  media  to 
include  the  law  of  libel,  development  of  obscenity 
law,  free  press  and  fair  trial,  contempt  of  court, 
right  of  privacy,  advertising  and  antitrust  regula- 
tions, copyright,  and  access  to  the  press.  Prereq- 
uisite: senior  standing. 

452-3  Ethics  and  News  Media.  An  exploration 
of  ethical  problems  confronting  journalists  and  an 
evaluation  of  how  these  problems  are  handled  by 
the  media  through  a  focus  on  current  examples. 
The  implications  to  the  media  and  to  society  of 
successes  and  failures  in  meeting  ethical  concerns 
are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
461-3  Specialized  Publications.  Functions,  op- 
erations, and  problems  of  industrial,  trade,  busi- 
ness, professional,  literary,  and  other  specialized 
publications.  Management,  personnel,  and  pro- 
duction practices.  Use  of  research  in  solving  prob- 
lems and  setting  policies. 

462-3  Magazine  Article  Writing.  Principles, 
problems,  and  techniques  involved  in  producing 
free-lance  and  staff-written  magazine  articles 
with  an  emphasis  on  determining  the  relationship 
between  article  content  and  audience  market. 
Prerequisite:  311. 

476-3  Advertising  Campaigns.  Application  of 
advertising  principles  and  techniques  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  specific  advertising  problem  facing  a  co- 
operating advertiser  or  advertising  agency;  prob- 
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lem  analysis,  development  of  strategy,  media 
planning,  message  development,  campaign  pre- 
sentation. Prerequisite:  372  and  374. 
479-3  Social  Issues  and  Advertising.  Analysis 
of  social  issues  involving  advertising;  economic 
relationships,  government  and  self-regulation, 
cultural  effects,  influence  on  media  content  and 
structure,  role  in  democratic  processes,  interna- 
tional, and  other  problems  and  controversies.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing. 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Readings.  Su- 
pervised readings  on  subject  matter  not  covered 
in  regularly  scheduled  courses.  Undergraduates 
limited  to  maximum  2  credits  per  semester. 
Graduates  limited  to  maximum  3  credits  per 
semester.  Prerequisite:  written  consent  of  instruc- 
tor and  area  head. 

494-1  to  3  Practicum.  Study,  observation,  and 
participation  in  publication  or  broadcast  activi- 
ties. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  area 
head.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail  for  undergraduates. 
495-1  to  12  (1  to  6,  1  to  6)  Proseminar.  Se- 
lected seminars  investigating  media  problems  or 
other  subjects  of  topical  importance  to  advanced 
journalism  majors.  Seminars  will  be  offered  as  the 
need  and  the  interest  of  students  demand.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing. 

500-3  Research  Methodology  in  Mass  Com- 
munication I.  Identification  of  research  prob- 
lems, formulation  of  concepts  and  research  hy- 
potheses in  journalism  and  mass  communication, 
sampling  procedures,  design  of  experimental  and 
survey  research. 

501-3  Research  Methodology  in  Mass  Com- 
munication II.  Problems  of  measurement,  de- 
sign, and  analysis  in  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munication research.  Techniques  of  attitude 
scaling,  questionnaire  construction.  Bivariate  and 
multivariate  data  analysis.  Procedures  for  the 
creation,  management,  and  analysis  of  large  data 
sets  using  computer  programs.  Prerequisite:  500 
and  EPSY  506,  concurrent  registration  in  507. 
504-3  Foundations  of  Mass  Communication 
Theory.  Conceptual  orientation  toward  analysis 
of  relationships  in  the  mass  communication  chan- 
nels. Emphasis  on  problem  identification  and  re- 
lationships between  philosophical  basis  for  behav- 
ioral analysis  of  communication  and  empirical 
work  in  the  field;  reviews  of  selected  literature. 
505-3  Theoretical  Issues  in  Mass  Communi- 
cation. Analysis  and  critique  of  recent  theory 
and  research.  Examination  of  current  trends  in 
research  and  reviews  of  selected  literature  relat- 
ing to  mass  communication  in  the  areas  of  sys- 
tems, interpersonal,  mass  media,  intercultural, 
political,  organizational,  instructional,  and  health 
communication.  Prerequisite:  504. 
506-3  Significant  Studies  in  Mass  Communi- 
cation Research.  A  review  of  a  broad  selection 
of  early  literature  in  communication  research  that 
has  provided  much  of  the  conceptual  basis  for 
empirical  studies  during  the  past  two  decades. 
510-3  Literature  of  Journalism.  Critical  read- 
ing, discussion,  and  evaluation  of  20th  century 
journalistic  literature  in  such  areas  as  media  his- 
tory, muckraking,  press  criticism,  biography, 
memoirs  and  reminiscences,  depiction  of  the  jour- 
nalist in  fiction,  new  journalism. 
511-3  Studies  in  Journalism  History.  Critical 
analysis  of  literature  showing  trends  and  devel- 
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opments  in  journalism  before   1900.  Approxi- 
mately 100  books  are  examined  in  the  context  of 
social,  political,  and  intellectual  history  of  the 
times.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions. 
512-3  Press  Freedom  and  Censorship.  Exam- 
ination of  the  philosophical  and  theoretical  bases 
of  press  freedom  in  the  United  States  with  atten- 
tion to  the  press's  English  heritages  and  to  nu- 
merous attempts  at  media  censorship  from  the 
colonial  period  through  the  20th  century. 
520-3  Communication  and  National  Devel- 
opment. Functions  of  mass  media  of  communica- 
tion in  the  process  of  national  development  in  the 
third  world.  Review  of  models  of  national  devel- 
opment; problems  in  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of 
innovation;  diffusion  of  information  and  influence 
in  modernization  of  developing  countries. 
530-3  Historical  Research  in  the  Mass  Me- 
dia. Methods  of  data  collection,  analysis,  organi- 
zation, and  presentation  for  historical  research  in 
mass  media.  Use  of  such  sources  as  newspapers, 
archives,  personal  papers,  manuscripts,  and  oral 
history.  Use  of  statistical  methods  in  mass  media 
historical  research.  Prerequisite:  511. 
540-3  Legal  and  Governmental  Research  in 
the  Mass  Media.   Study  of  research  procedures 
related  to  executive,  congressional,  judicial,  and 
quasi-official  reports  and  documents  as  they  affect 
the  mass  media.  Focus  of  the  study  will  be  an  ex- 
amination of  the  legal  interrelationship  of  the 
government  and  the  media.  Prerequisite:  442. 
550-1  to  12  (1  to  4,  1  to  4,  1  to  4)  Topical  Sem- 
inar.  Seminars  on  subjects  of  current  interest, 
with  the  topics  determined  through  student  and 
faculty  request  and  interest.  Topics  include  audi- 
ence analysis,  communication  and  social  systems, 
media  economics,  persuasive  communications. 
560-3    Seminar:    Critical    and   Persuasive 
Writing.  An  analysis  of  the  opinion  function  of 
the  news  media — the  editorialest,  the  opinion 
columnist,  and  the  critical  reviewer — with  em- 
phasis upon  the  theoretical  bases  of  persuasion. 
Students  will  study  and  evaluate  various  types  of 
persuasive  writing  and  will  also  write  a  number 
of  editorials,  columns,  and  reviews. 
592-1  to  6  (1  to  3, 1  to  3, 1  to  3)  Individual  Re- 
search.  Conduct  of  research  reports  for  projects 
of  an  individual  nature. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

600-1  to  24  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U or  DEF  only. 


Linguistics 


The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers 
courses  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 


applied  linguistics  and  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  English  as  a  foreign  language. 

401-4  General  Linguistics.  Basic  concepts  and 
methods  of  general  linguistics.  Fundamentals  of 
the  nature,  structure,  and  functioning  of  lan- 
guage. Data  manipulation  and  problem  solving. 
402-6  (3,  3)  Phonetics,  (a)  Theory  and  practice 
of  articulatory  phonetics,  (b)  Theory  and  practice 
of  instrumental  phonetics.  Prerequisite:  402a. 
403-3  English  Phonology.    Study  of  English 
phonology,  both  American  and  British,  including 
phonetics,  phonemics  and  prosodies.  Prerequisite: 
300  or  401,  and  402a,  or  consent  of  department. 
404-3  American  Dialects.   Regional  variation 
and  social  stratification  of  American  English. 
Phonological  and  syntactic  differences  among  the 
major  dialects  of  American  English.  Prerequisite: 
one  previous  course  in  linguistics. 
405-4  Phonological  Theories.  A  survey  of  vari- 
ous phonological  theories  involving  the  phoneme 
from  the  19th  century  up  to  the  present,  including 
theoretical  issues  arising  therefrom  and  relation- 
ships among  the  theories.  Limited  data  analysis 
within  the  perspective  of  the  different  theories. 
Prerequisite:  300  or  401,  and  402a. 
406-3  Introduction  to  Historical  Linguistics. 
An  introductory  survey  of  historical  and  compara- 
tive linguistics,  including  terminology,  assump- 
tions, and  methods  of  investigation.  Prerequisite: 
403  or  405;  408  recommended. 
408-4  Syntactic  Theory.    Basic  concepts  and 
formalisms  of  transformational  generative  gram- 
mar. Data  manipulation  and  problem-solving  in 
English  syntax.  Prerequisite:  300  or  401  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

409-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Modern  Ger- 
man. (Same  as  German  411.)  The  descriptive 
study  of  phonology,  grammatical  structure,  and 
vocabulary  of  modern  German  with  consideration 
of  its  structural  differences  from  English  and  ap- 
plication to  teaching.  Appropriate  for  students 
with  at  least  two  years  of  German.  Conducted  in 
English. 

411-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Chinese. 
(See  Chinese  410.) 

412-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Japanese. 
(See  Japanese  410.) 

413-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  French.  (See 
French  411.) 

414-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Spanish.  (Same 
as  Spanish  411.)  Theory  and  practice  in  Spanish 
pronunciation  and  study  of  Spanish  grammatical 
structure,  in  contrast  to  English,  with  application 
to  teaching. 

415-3  Sociolinguistics.  History,  methodology, 
and  future  prospects  in  the  study  of  social  dialec- 
tology, linguistic  geography,  multilingualism, 
languages  in  contact,  pidgin  and  Creole  languages, 
and  language  planning.  Prerequisite:  one  previ- 
ous course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 
430-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Grammatical  Structures. 
Detailed  analysis  of  the  structure  of  particular 
languages.  May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six  hours 
credit  with  consent  of  department.  Prerequisite: 
one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of 
department. 

431-3  Structure  of  the  English  Verb.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  English  verb  system.  Special  study  of 
the  modals  and  non-finites. 


Course  Descriptions 

440-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Topics  in  Linguis- 
tics. Selected  topics  in  theoretical  and  applied 
linguistics.  May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six  hours 
credit  with  consent  of  department.  Prerequisite: 
one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of 
department. 

442-3  Language  Planning.  Survey  of  the  field 
of  language  planning:  definitions  and  typologies, 
language  problems,  language  treatment,  attitudes 
and  beliefs  about  language,  relations  between 
language  planning  processes  and  other  kinds  of 
social  and  economic  planning,  linguistic  innova- 
tions and  other  processes  of  language  change,  im- 
plementation of  language  policies.  Prerequisite: 
401,  402a. 

445-4  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics. 
(Same  as  Psychology  445.)  A  broad  spectrum  in- 
troduction to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  general  methodology  for  the  study  of 
psycholinguistics,  the  nature  of  language,  theories 
of  human  communication,  language  comprehen- 
sion and  production,  first  and  second  language 
acquisition,  meaning  and  thought,  natural  animal 
communication  systems,  and  language  and  the 
brain. 

450-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Language  Families.  A  syn- 
chronic survey  of  particular  language  families  or 
sub-families.  May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six 
hours  credit  with  consent  of  department.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

489-1  Seminar  in  Developmental  Psycho- 
Neurolinguistics.  Explores  current  issues  in 
the  area  of  developmental  psycholinguistics  and 
neurolinguistics.  Included  will  be  normal  lan- 
guage use  and  development,  as  well  as  disordered 
language  use  and  development;  foreign/second  as 
well  as  first  language  will  be  included.  Develop- 
ment will  be  intrepreted  to  mean  life  span.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
501-3  Approaches  to  the  Analysis  Error. 
Theory  and  methodology  of  contrastive  analysis 
and  error  analysis.  Application  of  both  method- 
ologies to  comparison  of  English  syntactic  and 
phonological  structures  with  those  of  other  lan- 
guages. Prerequisite:  401  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

506-4  Historical  Linguistics.  Theories  and 
methods  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  prehistory 
of  languages  and  language  families.  Prerequisite: 
405  and  406,  or  consent  of  department. 
507-3  Pidgin  and  Creole  Languages.  (Same  as 
Anthropology  540.)  Survey  of  the  world's  pidgins 
and  Creoles,  with  emphasis  on  the  English-based 
Atlantic  Creoles.  Comparison  of  creolization  with 
first  and  second  language  acquisition,  and  with 
the  origin  and  evolutionary  development  of  hu- 
man language.  Prerequisite:  one  previous  course 
in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 
510-3  History  of  Linguistics.  The  history  of 
linguistic  inquiry  from  classical  times  to  the  pre- 
sent. Prerequisite:  one  previous  course  in  linguis- 
tics or  consent  of  department. 
530-3  Pedagogical  Grammar  for  the  EFL/ESL 
Teacher.  This  course  reviews  basic  grammatical 
structure  of  English  from  the  perspective  of  the 
teacher  of  English  as  a  foreign  or  second  lan- 
guage. A  variety  of  approaches  are  relied  on  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  accurate  and  effective  insights 
into  the  nature  of  key  features  of  English  gram- 
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mar.  Individual  projects  allow  students  to  explore 
applications  to  EFL/ESL  materials  and  methods. 
Prerequisite:  401  and  570. 

540-3  to  12  (3  per  topic)  Studies  in  Applied 
Linguistics.   Selected  topics  in  applied  linguis- 
tics, (a)  Research  methods,  (b)  pragmatics,  (c) 
other.  May  be  repeated  as  topics  vary  to  a  total  of 
12  hours  of  credit  with  consent  of  department. 
Maximum  of  6  hours  applicable  toward  a  basic 
master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  one  previous  course 
in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 
541-3  Second  Language  Acquisition.  A  basic 
introduction  to  research  in  second  language  ac- 
quisition, including  models,  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, and  factors  which  affect  language  learning. 
Prerequisite:  570  or  consent  of  department. 
545-3  Advanced  Seminar  in  Psycholinguis- 
tics. Relevant  psycholinguistic  research  is  stud- 
ied in  terms  of  research  design  criteria,  appropri- 
ateness of  statistical  procedures,  and  practical 
applications  for  language  teaching/learning  and 
teacher  training.  Prerequisites:  445  and  prior  or 
concurrent  registration  in  EPSY  506,  or  consent  of 
department. 

546-3  Conversation  Analysis.  (See  Speech 
Communication  546.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

548-3  Lexicography.  An  introduction  to  the  art 
and  craft  of  dictionary-making:  differences  be- 
tween dictionaries  and  other  reference  works;  his- 
tory of  dictionaries  around  the  world;  how  dic- 
tionaries are  produced,  evaluated,  selected,  and 
used;  bilingual  vs.  monolingual  dictionaries  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  English  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

550-4  to  8  (4  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Theoreti- 
cal Linguistics.  Guided  advanced  research  in 
(a)  syntax  and  semantics,  (b)  phonology,  (c)  so- 
ciolinguistics,  (d)  selected  topics.  Sections  (a) 
through  (c)  may  be  taken  only  once  each.  Section 
(d)  may  be  repeated  as  topics  vary.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

570-4  Theory  and  Methods  of  EFL/ESL.  The- 
ory and  methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  second 
or  foreign  language,  techniques  and  procedures  in 
teaching  most  language  skills,  comparative  and 
current  methodology. 

571-3  Language  Laboratories  in  EFL/ESL. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  the  language  labora- 
tory in  EFL/ESL  pedagogy.  Review  and  analysis 
of  audio,  video,  and  computer  assisted  devices  ap- 
plicable to  second  language  teaching.  Prerequi- 
site: 570  or  consent  of  department. 
572-2  Materials  Preparation  in  EFL/ESL. 
Theory  and  practice  in  development  of  EFL/ESL 
texts.  Prerequisite:  570  or  consent  of  department. 
575-3  EFL/ESL  Testing.  Discussion  of  different 
second  language  (L2)  testing  purposes,  character- 
istics of  good  L2  tests,  process  of  L2  test  develop- 
ment, evaluation  and  revision  of  L2  tests,  inter- 
pretation and  reporting  of  L2  test  results,  current 
trends  in  L2  testing.  Prerequisite:  570  or  consent 
of  department. 

580-3  to  6  per  semester  Seminar  in  Special 
Problems  of  EFL/ESL.  Selected  topics  in  spe- 
cial problem  areas  of  EFL/ESL.  (a)  Administra- 
tion of  intensive  English  programs,  (b)  teaching 
English  abroad,  (c)  EFL  for  experienced  foreign 
teachers,  (d)  teaching  reading  in  EFL/ESL,  (e)  se- 
lected topics.  Sections  (a)  through  (d)  may  be 
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taken  only  once  each.  Section  (e)  may  be  repeated 
as  topics  vary.  Prerequisite:  570  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

581-3  Practicum  in  EFL/ESL:  Oral  English. 
Class  observation  and  supervised  practice  teach- 
ing in  English  as  a  foreign  language;  meets  con- 
currently with  LING  100.  Prerequisite:  570  or 
concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department. 
582-3  Notional/Functional  Syllabus.  The 
course  examines  theory  and  applications  of  the 
"notional-functional  syllabus"  in  self-control,  and 
second  language  teaching,  including  pragmatics, 
textbook  analysis,  materials  and  development, 
and  the  relationship  of  notional  and  structural 
syllabi. 

583-3  Innovative  Methods  in  EFL/ESL.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  most  important  methodologies  in 
teaching  EFL/ESL,  including  Silent  Way,  Coun- 
seling-Learning/CLL,  Suggestopedia,  Comprehen- 
sion Training,  and  Total  Physical  Response.  Pre- 
requisite: 570  or  permission  of  instructor. 
584-3  Teaching  of  EFL/ESL  Composition. 
Analysis  of  current  theories  of  composition  in  a 
second  language,  research  on  nature  of  the  writ- 
ing process,  and  applications  of  research  for  the 
teaching  of  writing  in  a  second  language.  Prereq- 
uisite: 570  or  consent  of  instructor. 
585-3  Practicum  in  EFL/ESL:  Written 
English.  Objectives,  methods,  and  materials  for 
LING  101  and  105  and  similar  courses.  Observa- 
tion and  practice  under  supervision.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

593-1  to  4  Research  in  Linguistics.  Individual 
research  under  graduate  faculty  guidance.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
596-3  Stylistics.  (See  English  596.) 
597-1  to  8  Readings  in  Linguistics.  Individual 
readings  in  linguistics  under  graduate  faculty 
guidance.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 


Management 

(See  Business  Administration.) 

Manufacturing  Systems 

510-3  Recent  Advances  in  Quality  Assur- 
ance. Study  of  recent  advances  in  quality  plan- 
ning, quality  measurement,  design  assurance, 
process  control,  participatory  management,  sup- 
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plier  quality,  customer  relations,  and  improve- 
ment concepts.  Prerequisite:  IT  475. 
520-3  Computer-Aided  Manufacturing  II. 
Advanced  study  of  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
manufacture  of  products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
CAD/CAM  integration,  CAM  generated  data,  and 
current  CAM  languages.  Prerequisite:  IT  445. 
525-3  Computer  Integrated  Manufacturing. 
Theory  and  practice  of  using  the  computer  to  in- 
tegrate the  functional  manufacturing  areas  into 
an  effective  system.  Use  of  applications  software 
is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  IT  445  and  475. 
530-3  Mechanical  Aspects  of  Robots.    Ad- 
vanced application  of  mechanics,  mechanisms, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  strength  of  materials, 
and  machine  design  to  robotics.  Prerequisite:  IT 
455. 

535-3  Computer  Control  of  Manufacturing 
Systems.  Application  of  computer  technology  to 
the  control  of  manufacturing  equipment,  pro- 
cesses, and  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
hardware  aspects  from  an  overall  systems  view- 
point. Prerequisite:  IT  455. 

545-3  Electrical  and  Electronic  Aspects  of 
Robots.  Analysis  of  servo  motors,  actuators,  sen- 
sors, and  noise  and  feedback  technique  that  drive 
robot  manipulators.  Prerequisite:  IT  455. 
560-3  Automated  Factory.  Advanced  study  of 
the  integration  of  robots,  automated  assemble, 
automated  storage  and  retrieval  systems,  auto- 
mated inspection,  and  computer-controlled  trans- 
fer systems.  Economic  justification  and  imple- 
mentation are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  520,  IT 
455. 

580-1  to  4  Seminar.    Collective  and  individual 
study  of  issues  and  problems  related  to  manufac- 
turing systems.  Graded  S/U.  Prerequisite:  en- 
rollment in  the  MS  degree  in  Manufacturing  Sys- 
tems. 

585-3  Research  Methods.  Study  of  research 
methods  in  manufacturing  including  the  devel- 
opment of  proposals,  the  use  of  statistics  in  the 
analysis,  and  communication  of  results.  Prerequi- 
site: 510  and  MATH  458. 

592-1  to  4  Special  Investigations  in  Manufac- 
turing Systems.  Advanced  topics  in  manufac- 
turing systems.  Topics  are  selected  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  student  and  the  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  adviser. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Marketing 


(See  Business  Administration.) 
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Mathematics 


400-3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction 
to  the  development  of  major  mathematics  con- 
cepts. Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution 
of  the  abstract  concept  of  space,  to  the  evolution  of 
abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution  of  the  function 
concept,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of  rigor 
in  mathematics  from  600  B.C.  Does  not  count  to- 
ward a  mathematics  major  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  or  in  the  College  of  Science.  Prerequisite: 
319  and  352  or  consent  of  instructor. 
405-3  Intermediate  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations.  Topics  selected  from  linear  systems, 
existence  and  uniqueness  for  initial  value  and 
boundary  value  problems,  oscillation,  and  stabil- 
ity. Prerequisite:  306. 

406-3  Eigenfunction  Analysis.  Discrete  and 
continuous  models  for  the  vibrating  string;  sepa- 
ration of  variables  and  eigenfunction  analysis;  in- 
ner product  spaces;  operators  on  inner  product 
spaces;  the  spectral  theorem  for  Hermitian  opera- 
tors on  finite  dimensional  spaces  with  applica- 
tions; the  Courant-Fisher  max-min  characteriza- 
tion of  eigenvalues;  the  spectral  theorem  for  com- 
pact Hermitian  operators  with  applications  to 
Sturm-Liouville  boundary  value  problems  and 
Fredholm  integral  equations.  Prerequisite:  221 
and  305. 

407-3  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential 
Equations.  First  order  linear  and  quasilinear 
partial  differential  equations,  characteristics,  sec- 
ond order  linear  partial  differential  equations, 
classification  of  types,  boundary  value  and  initial 
value  problems,  well  posed  problems,  the  wave 
equation,  domain  of  dependence,  range  of 
influence,  Laplace's  equation  and  Dirichlet  prob- 
lems, the  maximum  principle.  Poisson's  integral, 
fundamental  solution  of  the  heat  equation.  Pre- 
requisite: 251,  305. 

409-3  Introduction  to  Fourier  Analysis.  The 
Fourier  synthesis  and  analysis  equations  for 
functions  on  the  real  line,  the  circle,  the  integers, 
and  the  regular  N-gon;  convolution;  techniques  for 
finding  Fourier  transforms;  operators  associated 
with  Fourier  analysis;  the  FFT  and  FHT  algo- 
rithms and  fast  convolution;  generalized  func- 
tions; applications  to  probability,  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  linear  systems,  and  numerical 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  221  and  305. 
411-1  to  6  (1  to  3, 1  to  3)  Mathematical  Topics 
for  Teachers.  Variety  of  short  courses  in  math- 
ematical ideas  useful  in  curriculum  enrichment  in 
elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.  May  be 
repeated  as  topics  vary.  Does  not  count  toward  a 
mathematics  major. 

412-3  Problem  Solving  Approaches  to  Basic 
Mathematical  Skills.  Content  of  basic  skills  at 
all  levels  of  education  and  the  development  of 
these  skills  from  elementary  school  through  col- 
lege; emphasis  on  problem  solving  and  problem 
solving  techniques;  determination  of  student 
skills  and  proficiency  level.  Credit  may  not  be 
applied  toward  degree  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics. Prerequisite:  314  or  equivalent. 
417-3  Applied  Matrix  Theory.  Matrix  algebra 
and  simple  applications,  simultaneous  linear 


equations,  linear  dependence  and  independence  of 
vectors,  rank  and  inverses,  determinants,  eigen- 
values and  eigenvectors,  quadratic  forms,  applica- 
tions. This  course  may  not  be  counted  toward  a 
graduate  degree  in  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
139  or  221  or  consent  of  department. 
419-3  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  II. 
Solvable  groups,  maximal  ideals,  basis  and  di- 
mension, elementary  field  extension  theory,  split- 
ting fields,  geometric  constructions,  elementary 
Galois  theory,  Galois  group  of  a  polynomial,  solu- 
tion of  equations  in  radicals.  Prerequisite:  319  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

421-3  Linear  Algebra.  Fields,  vector  spaces 
over  fields,  triangular  and  Jordan  forms  of  matri- 
ces, dual  spaces  and  tensor  products,  bilinear 
forms,  inner  product  spaces.  Prerequisite:  221. 
425-3  Theory  of  Numbers.  Properties  of  inte- 
gers, primes,  divisibility,  congruences,  quadratic 
forms,  diophantine  equations,  and  other  topics  in 
number  theory.  Prerequisite:  319  or  consent  of 
department. 

433-3  Introduction  to  Topology.  Study  of  con- 
tinuity, convergence,  compactness,  and  complete- 
ness in  the  context  of  metric  spaces.  Prerequisite: 
352  or  consent  of  department. 
435-3  Elementary  Differential  Geometry.  An 
introduction  to  modern  differential  geometry 
through  the  study  of  curves  and  surfaces  in 
R<SUP/3>.  Local  curve  theory  with  emphasis  on 
the  Serret-Frenet  formulas;  global  curve  theory 
including  Fenchel's  theorem;  local  surface  theory 
motivated  by  curve  theory;  global  surface  theory 
including  the  Gauss-Bonnet  theorem.  Prerequi- 
site: 251  and  221. 

447-3  Introduction  to  Graph  Theory.  (Same 
as  Computer  Science  447.)  Introduction  to  theory 
of  graphs,  digraphs,  and  networks  and  applica- 
tions to  electrical  systems  and  computer  science. 
Topics  include  blocks  and  cut-points,  Eulerian 
graphs,  trees,  cycle  and  cocycle  spaces,  planarity 
and  Kuratowski's  Theorem,  connectivity  and 
Menger's  Theorem,  Hamiltonian  graphs,  col- 
orability  and  Heawood's  Theorem,  flows  in  net- 
works and  Ford-Fulkerson  Theorem,  critical  path 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  221  and  319  or  Computer 
Science  315. 

449-3  Introduction  to  Combinatorics.  (Same 
as  Computer  Science  449.)  An  introduction  to 
combinatorial  mathematics  with  computing  appli- 
cations. Topics  include  selections  and  arrange- 
ments, generating  functions,  recursion,  inclusion 
and  exclusion,  coding  theory,  block  designs.  Pre- 
requisite: 319  or  Computer  Science  315  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

450-3  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus.  Se- 
quences and  series  of  functions;  partial  differenti- 
ation; Jacobians;  the  implicit  function  theorem; 
the  classical  differential  operators  in  general 
curvilinear  coordinates;  line,  surface,  and  volume 
integrals,  the  divergence  and  Stokes'  theorems; 
transformation  of  variables  in  multiple  integrals; 
integrals  containing  a  parameter.  Prerequisite: 
251. 

452-3  Introduction  to  Analysis.  A  rigorous  de- 
velopment of  one-variable  calculus  concepts  in- 
cluding the  real  numbers,  sets,  limits  of  se- 
quences, continuity  of  functions,  differentiation, 
Riemann-Stieltjes  integration,  series  of  functions 
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at  a  more  advanced  level  than  352.  Prerequisite: 
251. 

455-3  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis  and 
Applications.  Complex  numbers,  analytic  func- 
tions, line  integrals,  the  Cauchy-Goursat  theorem 
and  its  implications,  power  series.  Laurent  series, 
polar  and  essential  singularities,  analytic  contin- 
uation, contour  integration,  residue  theorem,  con- 
formal  mapping.  Prerequisite:  251. 
457-3  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
(Same  as  Business  Administration  451.)  Introduc- 
tory survey  of  basic  quantitative  methods  neces- 
sary for  graduate  study  in  business;  designed  for 
students  with  deficiencies  in  methods  of  quantita- 
tive analysis.  Course  consists  of  introduction  to 
calculus,  matrix  algebra,  and  probability.  Exten- 
sive use  is  made  of  business  examples.  Prerequi- 
site: enrollment  in  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration program  or  consent  of  department;  Math 
108  or  equivalent. 

458-3  Statistical  Methods  in  Business  and 
Industry.  Basic  probability  concepts;  random 
variables;  univariate  and  joint  distributions; 
Bernoulli,  binomial,  Poisson,  normal,  exponential, 
gamma,  chi-square,  t  and  F  distributions;  sam- 
pling distributions;  estimation  by  the  method  of 
moments  and  the  method  of  maximum  likelihood; 
confidence  intervals;  hypothesis  tests  for  normal, 
Bernoulli  and  Poisson  distributions;  simple  re- 
gressions and  analysis  of  variance  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: 140  or  equivalent  and  graduate  stand- 
ing in  College  of  Business  and  Administration  or 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology. 
460-3  Transformation  Geometry.  Geometry  as 
the  study  of  properties  invariant  under  congru- 
ences, similarities,  affine  transformations,  and 
projectivities.  Prerequisite:  221  and  319. 
471-3  Introduction  to  Optimization  Tech- 
niques. (Same  as  Computer  Science  471.)  Nature 
of  optimization  problems.  General  and  special 
purpose  methods  of  optimization,  such  as  linear 
programming,  classical  optimization,  separable 
programming,  integer  programming,  and  dynamic 
programming.  Prerequisite:  221,  250.  Computer 
Science  202. 

472-3  Linear  Programming.  (Same  as  Com- 
puter Science  472.)  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  lin- 
ear programming  model.  Development  of  the 
simplex  method.  Application  of  the  model  to  vari- 
ous problems.  Duality  theory.  Transportation.  As- 
signment problems.  Postoptimality  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: 221  and  Computer  Science  202. 
473-3  Reliability  Theory.  Formulation  of  the 
concept  of  reliability  in  terms  of  probability  the- 
ory. Failure  distributions  and  failure  rates.  Ele- 
ments of  renewal  theory.  Age  and  block  replace- 
ment policies,  optimal  replacement  policies,  opti- 
mal replacement  policies  for  classes  of  failure 
distributions.  Prerequisite:  480  or  483,  or  consent 
of  department. 

475-6  (3,  3)  Numerical  Analysis.  (Same  as 
Computer  Science  464.)  An  introduction  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  computation  with  special 
emphasis  on  methods  useful  with  digital  comput- 
ers. Topics  include  the  solution  of  nonlinear 
equations,  interpolation  and  approximation,  nu- 
merical differentiation  and  integration,  solution  of 
differential  equations,  matrix  calculations  and  the 
solution  of  systems  of  linear  equations.  Prerequi- 


site: (a)  221  and  250  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
FORTRAN;  (b)  305and  475a. 
480-4  Introduction  to  Probability.  A  compre- 
hensive introduction  to  probability  theory  at  a 
level  suited  to  upper-division  undergraduates  and 
first-year  graduate  students.  Topics  include:  event 
spaces,  probabilty  functions,  combinatorics,  gen- 
erating functions,  conditional  probability,  inde- 
pendence, random  variables,  probability  distribu- 
tions, expectations,  moments,  characteristic  func- 
tions, inversion  formulas,  sums  of  independent 
random  variables,  the  multivariate  normal  distri- 
butions, the  central  limit  theorem,  the  weak  and 
strong  laws  of  lrge  numbers.  Prerequisite:  251. 
481-3  Elements  of  Stochastic  Processes.  An 
introduction,  including  normal,  Poisson,  and 
Markov  processes.  Prerequisite:  380  or  480. 
483-4  Mathematical  Statistics  in  Engineering 
and  Physical  Sciences  I.  Introduction  to  statis- 
tical theory  with  applications  in  engineering  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Probability:  axioms,  distri- 
butions including  noncentral  distributions,  mo- 
ments and  moment  generating  functions,  order 
statistics.  Statistical  inference:  point  and  interval 
estimation,  testing  hypotheses,  likelihood  ratio 
tests.  Prerequisite:  250. 

484-4  Mathematical  Statistics  in  Engineering 
and  Physical  Sciences  II.  An  introduction  to 
linear  models  and  the  design  of  experiments  with 
applications  in  engineering  and  the  physical 
sciences.  Analysis  of  the  general  linear  model,  ba- 
sic designs  and  criteria,  response  surface  analysis 
and  factor  analysis.  Statistical  computation.  Pre- 
requisite: 483  and  221,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
485-3  Applied  Statistical  Analysis.  Elements 
of  survey  sampling  including  simple  random  and 
stratified  sampling,  ratio  and  regression  esti- 
mates; elements  of  nonparametric  methods  in- 
cluding the  sign,  Wilcoxon  and  Kruskal-Wallis 
tests;  analysis  of  categorical  data  including  loglin- 
ear  models.  Prerequisite:  480  or  483  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

495-1  to  6  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics. 
Individual  study  or  small  group  discussions  in 
special  areas  of  interest  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairperson  and  instructor. 

501-3  Real  Analysis.  Structure  of  sets  of  real 
numbers;  Lebesque  measure;  measurable  func- 
tions; integration;  convergence  theorems;  func- 
tions of  bounded  variation;  absolutely  continuous 
functions;  Lp  spaces;  general  measure  spaces; 
radon-Nikodym  theorem;  product  measures  and 
Fubini's  theorem.  Prerequisite:  452. 
502-3  Modern  Analysis.  Banach  spaces; 
bounded  operators;  Baire  category  theorem  and 
its  consequences;  dual  spaces;  Hahn-Banach  theo- 
rem; Hilbert  spaces,  Riesz  representation  theo- 
rem; Frechet  derivatives;  function  spaces.  Prereq- 
uisite: 501. 

505-3  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  Exis- 
tence and  uniqueness  theorems;  general  proper- 
ties of  solutions;  linear  systems;  geometric  theory 
of  nonlinear  equations;  stability;  self-adjoint 
boundary  value  problems;  oscillation  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  452  and  421  or  consent  of  instructor. 
506-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Ordinary  Dif- 
ferential Equations.  Selected  advanced  topics 
in  ordinary  differential  equations  chosen  from 
such  areas  as:  stability,  oscillations,  functional 
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differential  equations,  perturbations,  limit  point 
and  limit  circle,  boundary  value  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
507-3  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Origins 
of  PDE's.  The  wave  equation,  potential  equation, 
and  heat  equation.  Initial  and  boundary  value 
problems  and  questions  of  well  posedness.  Fun- 
damental solutions  and  the  related  Riemann, 
Green,  and  Neumann  functions.  Classification  of 
linear  and  quasilinear  PDE's.  Theory  of  charac- 
teristics. The  Cauchy-Kowalawski  theorem.  The 
max-min  principle,  the  energy-integral  method, 
and  questions  of  uniqueness.  Questions  of  exis- 
tence. Prerequisite:  407  and  501. 
508-3  Integral  Equations.  Origins  of  integral 
equations.  Volterra  equations  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond kind.  Fredholm  equations  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond kind.  Fredholm's  alternative  theorem.  The 
resolvent  equation.  Orthonormal  eigensystems  of 
a  symmetric  Fredholm  operator.  The  Hilbert- 
Schmidt  expansion  theorem  and  its  applications 
to  Sturm-Liouville  problems.  Exact  and  approxi- 
mation methods  of  solution.  Prerequisite:  452  and 
406  or  421. 

511-3  Advanced  Topics  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics.  (Same  as  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction 529.)  Selected  advanced  topics  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  chosen  from  such  areas 
as:  pedagogical  theories;  instructional  strategies; 
applications  of  mathematics;  problem  solving. 
This  course  is  counted  by  the  Mathematics  de- 
partment only  as  part  of  an  approved  minor.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
512-1  to  21  Topics  in  Mathematics  for  Teach- 
ers of  Elementary,  Middle  School,  and  Ju- 
nior High  Mathematics.  (a)  Abstract  Alge- 
bra, (b)  Geometry,  (c)  Probability  and  Statistics. 
(d)  Sets,  Logic  and  Number  Systems,  (e)  Applica- 
tions of  Mathematics,  (f)  Algebra,  (g)  History  of 
Mathematics.  This  course  is  counted  by  the 
Mathematics  department  only  as  part  of  an  ap- 
proved minor. 

513-1  to  27  Topics  in  Mathematics  for  Teach- 
ers of  Secondary  Mathematics,  (a)  Abstract 
Algebra,  (b)  Geometry,  (c)  Probability  and  Statis- 
tics, (d)  Sets,  Logic  and  Number  Systems,  (e) 
Applications  of  Mathematics,  (f)  Analysis,  (g) 
Discrete  Mathematics,  (h)  Topology,  (i)  Computer 
Simulation.  This  course  is  counted  by  the  Mathe- 
matics department  only  as  part  of  an  approved 
minor. 

516-8  (4,4)  Statistical  Analysis  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  (a)  Descriptive  statistics;  graphic  dis- 
play of  data;  concepts  of  probability;  statistical  es- 
timation, and  hypothesis  testing.  Applications  to 
social  science  data,  (b)  Matrix  algebra;  general 
linear  model;  multivariate  statistics,  ordinal  and 
nominal  measures  of  associations,  and  causal 
modeling.  Applications  to  social  science  data.  This 
course  does  not  give  credit  toward  a  mathematics 
major.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  alge- 
bra or  equivalent. 

519-3  Algebraic  Structures  I.  Groups,  sub- 
groups, normal  subgroups  and  homomorphism 
theorems,  permutation  groups,  finite  direct  prod- 
ucts, finite  abelian  groups,  p-groups  and  Sylow's 
theorems,  normal  and  subnormal  series,  Jordan- 
Holder  theorem.  Rings  and  subrings,  divisibility 
theory  in  integral  domains,  polynomial  rings.  Pre- 
requisite: 419  or  consent  of  department. 


520-3  Algebraic  Structures  II.  Algebraic  field 
extensions;  splitting  fields,  algebraic  closure,  sep- 
arable and  inseparable  extensions;  finite  fields; 
norms  and  traces,  the  fundamental  theorem  of 
Galois  theory.  Free  modules,  torsion  modules, 
tensor  products  of  modules,  finitely  generated 
modules  over  principal  ideal  domains,  application 
of  abelian  groups.  Prerequisite:  519. 
522-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra  and 
Number  Theory.  Selected  topics  in  modern  al- 
gebra and  number  theory  chosen  from  such  areas 
as:  group  theory,  commutative  algebra,  non-com- 
mutative algebra,  field  theory,  representation 
theory,  analytical  number  theory,  algebraic  num- 
ber theory,  additive  number  theory.  Diophantine 
approximations,  Dirichlet  series,  and  automorphic 
form.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
525-3  Number  Theory.  Introduction  to  modern 
analytic  and  algebraic  techniques  used  in  the 
study  of  quadratic  forms,  the  distribution  of  prime 
numbers,  diophantine  approximations,  and  other 
topics  of  classical  number  theory.  Prerequisite: 
425. 

530-3  General  Topology.  Topological  spaces, 
continuous  functions,  product  topology,  conver- 
gence, separation  and  countability,  compactness, 
connectedness,  local  properties,  metrizability, 
compact-open  topology.  Prerequisite:  433,  452. 
531-3  Algebraic  Topology.  Simplicial  com- 
plexes. Simplicial  approximation.  Chain  com- 
plexes. Simplicial  homology.  Singular  homology. 
Applications  to  spheres  and  Euclidean  spaces. 
Universal  coefficient  theorem.  Cohomology.  Pre- 
requisite: 419,  433,  or  530. 

532-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Topology  and 
Geometry.  Selected  advanced  topics  in  topology 
and  geometry  chosen  from  such  areas  as:  metriza- 
tion,  topological  groups,  uniform  spaces,  homo- 
topy  theory,  covering  spaces,  fixed  point  theory, 
Poincare  duality,  differential  topology,  categorical 
topology,  ordered  topological  spaces,  complex 
manifolds,  fibre  bundles,  vector  bundles,  sheaf 
theory,  differential  geometry,  Morse  theory,  rela- 
tivity. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
536-3  Differential  Geometry.  Basic  manifold 
theory,  linear  connections,  Riemannian  geometry, 
DeRham  cohomology,  applications.  Prerequisite: 
421,  433  or  435. 

549-3  Combinatorial  Theory.  Graph  theory: 
review  of  basic  concepts,  algebraic  graph  theory, 
trees,  planarity,  Ramsey's  theorem,  factorizations. 
Block  designs:  balanced  incomplete  block  designs, 
finite  geometries,  triple  systems,  arrays.  Introduc- 
tion to  algebraic  coding  theory.  Introduction  to 
modern  cryptography.  Prerequisite:  499  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

551-3  Functional  Analysis.  Topological  vector 
spaces;  weak  topologies;  bounded  and  unbounded 
operators  in  Hilbert  space;  spectral  theory;  distri- 
butions; Sobolev  spaces;  normed  rings;  normed 
algebras.  Prerequisite:  502. 

553-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis  and 
Functional  Analysis.  Advanced  topics  in  analy- 
sis and  functional  analysis  from  such  areas  as: 
harmonic  analysis,  approximation  theory,  integra- 
tion theory,  advanced  complex  variables,  topologi- 
cal vector  spaces,  operator  theory,  Banach  alge- 
bras, distribution  theory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 
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555-3  Complex  Variables.  Extended  complex 
plane;  Cauchy-Riemann  equations:  conformality; 
analytic  continuation;  power  series;  elementary 
functions;  Cauchy  integral  theorem  and  conse- 
quences; Cauchy  integral  formula;  maximum 
modulus  principle;  Liouville's  theorems;  Laurent 
expansion;  residue  theorem  and  evaluation  of  real 
integrals;  principle  of  argument;  Rouche's  theo- 
rem. Prerequisite:  452. 

559-1  to  3  per  topic  Advanced  Topics  in 
Combinatorics.  Selected  advanced  topics  in 
Combinatorics  chosen  from  such  areas  as:  graph 
theory;  combinatorial  designs;  coding  theory; 
cryptography;  enumeration  combinatorics  on 
words;  combinatorial  algorithms.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

560-3  Calculus  of  Variations.  The  basic  prob- 
lems of  calculus  of  variations.  The  classical  neces- 
sary conditions  and  their  application.  Canonical 
form  of  the  Euler-Lagrange  equations  and 
Hamilton's  principle.  Fields  and  sufficient  condi- 
tion. Pontryagin's  necessary  condition  and  its  ap- 
plication to  control  theory  and  to  the  classical 
problems  of  the  calculus  of  variations.  Prerequi- 
site: 452. 

566-3  Introduction  to  Continuum  Mechan- 
ics. A  rigorous  development  of  continuum  me- 
chanics including:  elements  of  tensor  analysis; 
kinematics;  balance  of  mass,  linear  momentum, 
and  angular  momentum;  the  concept  of  stress; 
constitutive  equations  for  fluid  and  solid  bodies; 
the  principle  of  frame  indifference.  Prerequisite: 
450  or  452  and  one  of  406,  421,  435. 
569-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Applied 
Mathematics.  Selected  advanced  topics  in  ap- 
plied mathematics  chosen  from  such  areas  as: 
continuum  mechanics;  electromagnetic  theory; 
control  theory;  mathematical  physics.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

570-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Optimiza- 
tion. Selected  advanced  topics  in  optimization 
and  operations  research  chosen  from  such  areas 
as:  calculus  of  variations,  optimal  control  theory, 
nonlinear  programming,  convex  analysis,  nons- 
mooth  analysis,  new  flows,  advanced  computer 
simulation,  large  scale  linear  programming.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
572-1  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Numerical 
Analysis.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  564.)  Se- 
lected advanced  topics  in  numerical  analysis  cho- 
sen from  such  areas  as:  approximation  theory, 
numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems;  nu- 
merical solution  of  boundary  value  problems,  nu- 
merical linear  algebra,  numerical  methods  of  op- 
timization, functional  analytic  methods.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 
574-3  Approximation  Theory.  Existence, 
uniqueness,  and  characterization  of  best  approxi- 
mations in  normed  linear  spaces;  projection 
methods  for  good  approximation:  the  Weierstrass, 
Muntz-Szasz,  and  Stone-Weierstrass  theorems; 
degree  of  approximation  and  the  Jackson  theo- 
rems; construction  of  optimal  min-max  and  least 
squares  approximation  using  rational  functions, 
splines,  exponential  sums.  Prerequisite:  452,  475a 
and  406  or  421. 

575-3  Matrix  Computations.  An  introduction 
to  modern  numerical  linear  algebra  including: 
vector  and  matrix  norms;  Householder,  Givens, 
and  Gauss  transforms;  factorization  methods  for 


solving  systems  of  linear  equations  with  roundoff 
error  analysis;  QR  and  SVD  methods  for  solving 
linear  least  squres  problems;  the  QR  algorithm 
for  computing  the  eigenvalues  of  a  matrix.  Pre- 
requisite: 475a  and  one  of  406,  421. 
580-3  Statistical  Theory.  An  introduction  to 
mathematical  statistics.  Estimation  theory  in- 
cluding such  topics  as  the  Cramer-Rao  and 
Chapman-Robbins  inequalities,  and  the  Rao- 
Blackwell  theorem.  Testing  hypotheses  with  em- 
phasis on  the  monotone  likelihood  ratio  and  the 
exponential  family.  A  short  introduction  to  Bayes 
and  other  decision  procedures.  Prerequisite:  480 
or  483. 

581-3  Probability.  General  probability  spaces, 
review  of  measure  and  integration;  product 
spaces,  product  measures,  Fubini's  theorem. 
Probability  and  random  variables:  induced  mea- 
sures, distribution  functions,  expectations,  types 
of  convergence,  independence,  characteristic  func- 
tions. Sums  of  independent  random  variables:  tail 
events  and  tail  functions;  Borel  Cantelli  lemma, 
zero-one  law;  Kolmogorov's  inequality,  conver- 
gence of  series,  the  Strong  Law  of  Large  Num- 
bers. Prerequisite:  a  concurrent  course  in  real 
variables  (501). 

582-1  to  6  Advanced  Topics  in  Probability. 
Selected  advanced  topics  in  probability  chosen 
from  such  areas  as:  martingales,  Markov  pro- 
cesses, Brownian  motion,  infinitely  divisible  laws. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
583-1  to  6  Advanced  Topics  in  Statistics.  Se- 
lected advanced  topics  in  statistics  chosen  from 
such  areas  as:  advanced  linear  models,  advanced 
experimental   design,   multivariate   statistical 
analysis,  decision  theory,  advanced  nonparamet- 
ric  theory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
585-1  to  2  Statistical  Consulting.   Consulting 
with  university  researchers  under  the  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  statistics  faculty.  A  writeup  of 
each  consultation  will  be  required.  Prerequisite: 
484  or  485  and  consent  of  instructor. 
590-1  to  6  Contemporary  Mathematics  Re- 
search. Lectures  on  various  mathematical  topics 
of  current  research  interest  by  members  of  the 
department  and  by  distinguished  visitors.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  graduate  adviser. 
592-1  to  6  Advanced  Topics  in  Mathematics 
for  Teachers,  (a)  Algebra,  (b)  Geometry,  (c) 
Analysis,  (d)  Probability  and  Statistics,  (e)  Dis- 
crete Mathematics.  Credit  not  applicable  to  grad- 
uate program  in  mathematics. 
595-1  to  12  per  topic  Special  Project.  An  indi- 
vidual project,  including  a  written  report,  (a)  Al- 
gebra, (b)  Geometry,  (c)  Analysis,  (d)  Probability 
and  Statistics,  (e)  Mathematics  Education,  (f) 
Logic  and  Foundations,  (g)  Topology,  (h)  Applied 
mathematics,  (i)  Differential  Equations,  (j)  Num- 
ber Theory.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
600-1  to  30  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion.  Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
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a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S I U  or  DEF  only. 


Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Energy  Processes 

(See  Engineering.) 

Medical  Education 
Preparation 

No  graduate  degree  program  is  offered 
through  medical  education  preparation. 
Please  refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 


Microbiology 


403-3  Medical  Microbiology  Lecture.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  more  common  bacterial,  mycotic  and  vi- 
ral infections  of  humans  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  distinctive  properties,  pathogenic  mecha- 
nisms, epidemiology,  immunology,  diagnosis  and 
control  of  disease-causing  microorganisms.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Prerequisite:  301. 
404-2  Medical  Microbiology  Laboratory.  Pro- 
cedures for  the  collection  and  handling  of  medical 
specimens  for  microbial  examination,  cultivation 
and  identification  of  pathogenic  microorganisms 
by  their  morphological,  biochemical,  and  serologi- 
cal characteristics.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Fall 
semester.  Prerequisite:  403  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. 

421-3  Biotechnology.  Topics  covered  will  in- 
clude the  genetic  basis  of  the  revolution  in 
biotechnology,  medical  applications  including  ge- 
netic screening  and  theraputic  agents,  industrial 
biotechnology  and  fermentation,  and  agricultural 
applications.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
302. 

425-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Mi- 
croorganisms Lecture.  Chemical  composition, 
cellular  structure,  and  metabolism  of  microorgan- 
isms. Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry. 
426-2  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Mi- 
croorganisms Laboratory.  Laboratory  course 
to  study  techniques  for  investigating  the  chemical 
composition,  cellular  structure  and  metabolism  of 
microorganisms.  Prerequisite:  425  or  concurrent 
enrollment,  organic  chemistry. 
441-3  Virology  Lecture.  General  properties; 
classification  and  multiplication  of  bacterial  and 
animal  viruses;  lysogeny;  immunological  and 
serological  reactions;  relation  of  viruses  to  cancer; 
consideration  of  selected  viral  diseases  of  animals. 
Prerequisite:  301  and  302. 

442-2  Virology  Laboratory.  Tissue  culture 
methods,  multiplication  and  assay  of  animal  and 
bacterial    viruses,    purification,    electron    mi- 


croscopy, interference,  immunity.  Five  hours  labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite:  441  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. 

451-3  Immunology  Lecture.   Natural  and  ac- 
quired immunity.  Antigens,  antibodies,  and  anti- 
gen-antibody reactions  in  vitro  and  in  vivo.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  403. 
452-2  Immunology  Laboratory.   Natural  de- 
fense mechanism  and  immune  response,  prepara- 
tion of  antigens  and  antibodies,  serological  reac- 
tions, conjugated  antibodies,  electrophoresis,  im- 
munological reactions  in  vivo.  Five  hours  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  451  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
460-3  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  Viruses  Lec- 
ture.   Genetic  mechanisms,  mutation,  transfor- 
mation, recombination,  transduction,  lysogeny, 
phenotypic  mixing,  and  reactivation  phenomena. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  301. 
461-3  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  Viruses  Labo- 
ratory. Use  of  bacteria,  plasmids  and  viruses  in 
transduction,  genetic  mapping,  transposon  muta- 
genesis, and  the  construction  of  gene  fusions. 
Performing  in  vitro  DNA  manipulations  such  as 
restriction  enzyme  mapping,  construction  of  gene 
libraries,  and  subcloning.  Six  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  460  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
470-3  Procaryotic  Diversity.   A  consideration 
of  the  major  groups  of  procaryotes  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  comparative  physiology  and 
biochemistry.  Prerequisite:  301  or  equivalent. 
471-2  Procaryotic  Diversity  Laboratory. 
Principles  of  bacterial  nutrition,  preparation  of 
microbial  growth  media,  enrichment,  isolation, 
and  characterization  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bac- 
teria from  natural  habitats.  Five  hours  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  470  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment. 

500-1  Seminar.  Microbiology  departmental  sem- 
inar. Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing. 

501-1  Pre-Professional  Training.  A  one  hour 
course  designed  to  formally  introduce  students 
coming  into  the  microbiology  program  to  the  re- 
search, teaching,  and  support  facilities  available 
in  Carbondale  and  at  Springfield.  Prerequisite  is 
acceptance  into  the  microbiology  graduate  pro- 
gram. This  course  will  be  required  in  addition  to 
all  Graduate  School  course  and  hour  requirement. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

504-3  Methods  of  Microbiological  Research. 
Problem  definition,  experimental  design,  and  re- 
search methods  in  specific  areas  of  microbiology. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 
505-1  Special  Topics  in  Microbiology.  Discus- 
sion of  current  research  in  specific  areas  of  mi- 
crobiology.  One  hour  of  group  discussion  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
511-1  to  66  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Research. 
Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

515-1  to  6  (1  to  6  per  semester)  Master's  De- 
gree Research.  Individualized  laboratory  re- 
search and  training  for  graduate  students  begin- 
ning their  research  career  at  the  Master's  level. 
Graded  credit.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
Master's  degree  program  in  Microbiology  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

520-2  Advanced  Microbial  Physiology  and 
Control  Mechanisms.  The  physiology,  biochem- 
istry, and  genetics  of  microbial  regulatory  mech- 
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anisms.  Topics  include  transport  phenomena, 
catabolite  and  nitrogen  repression,  the  stringent 
response,  and  autoregulatory  phenomena.  Two 
lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  425a  and  b,  or 
CHEM  451a  and  b,  or  permission. 
528-1  to  3  Readings  in  Microbiology.  Super- 
vised readings  for  qualified  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
530-3  Advanced  Cellular  Biology.  An  ad- 
vanced course  based  on  current  literature  con- 
cerning the  cellular  biology  of  eukaryotes.  Both 
students  and  faculty  will  make  presentations  fol- 
lowed by  discussion.  Topics  will  include:  the  cellu- 
lar and  subcellular  structure  and  function  of  the 
lower  eukaryotes,  the  biochemistry  and  biophysics 
of  eukaryotic  membrane  systems,  and  the  higher 
subcellular  functions  of  mammalian  cells.  Prereq- 
uisite: 400  level  course  in  genetics  and  in  bio- 
chemistry or  consent  of  instructor. 
542-3  Molecular  Virology.  Interactions  at  the 
molecular  level  between  tumorigenic  and  nontu- 
morigenic  DNA  and  RNA  viruses  and  host  cells, 
biochemical  analysis  of  the  growth  cycle,  uncoat- 
ing,  synthesis  of  virus-specified  messenger  RNA, 
enzymes  and  structural  proteins,  replication  of  vi- 
ral nucleic  acid  and  maturation.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture. Prerequisite:  441. 

543-3  Host-Microbial  Interactions.  A  lecture 
course  that  deals  in  depth  with  mechanisms  of 
symbiosis  and  other  interactions  with  respect  to 
the  biochemistry  of  microbe  and  host.  Immunolog- 
ical aspects  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
molecular  mechanisms.  Offered  alternated  years. 
Prerequisite:  403  or  consent  of  instructor. 
551-3  Advanced  Immunology.  A  lecture  course 
that  intensively  considers  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments in  antibody  structure,  antigenic  analysis, 
and  antigen-antibody  reactions.  A  special  focus 
will  be  on  the  use  of  immunology  as  a  research 
tool.  Prerequisite:  451  and  452,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

552-2  Cellular  Immunology.  A  lecture-discus- 
sion course  covering  contemporary  aspects  of  cel- 
lular immunology.  The  cellular  nature  of  immune 
responses  as  well  as  current  information  on  the 
regulation  of  such  responses  will  be  considered. 
Topics  will  include  cellular  components  of  an  im- 
mune response;  receptors,  recognition  and  sig- 
nals; cellular  cooperation;  immunoregulation;  and 
tolerance  and  autoreactivity.  Prerequisite:  451 
and  452,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
553-4  Advanced  Medical  Microbiology  and 
Immunology.  A  laboratory/lecture  course  pro- 
viding an  indepth  analysis  of  the  mechanisms  of 
pathogenesis  of  bacterial,  viral,  and  mycotic  infec- 
tions. Immune  mechanisms  involved  in  recovery 
from  infection,  development  of  an  immune  state, 
and  infection-mediated  immunopathology  will  be 
covered.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  403  and  451, 
their  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
562-3  Molecular  Genetics.  A  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion course  emphasizing  current  research  and 
new  techniques  in  replication,  transcription, 
translation,  genome  organization,  gene  flow  from 
a  general  systems  viewpoint  and  regulation.  Pre- 
requisite: 400-level  course  in  genetics  and  in  bio- 
chemistry or  consent  of  instructor. 
599-1  to  3  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 

For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S  /  U  or  DEF  only. 

Mining  Engineering 

400-3  Principles  of  Mining  Engineering.  Ba- 
sic principles  of  mineral  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  processing.  Environmental  problems 
related  to  mineral  development.  Prerequisite:  ju- 
nior standing  in  engineering. 
401-1  Mining  Environmental  Impacts  and 
Permits.  Socio-economic  impacts  of  mining  in- 
dustry. Analyzing  the  markets  for  coal  and  its 
products.  Mining  operations  and  related  environ- 
mental impacts.  Mining  permits.  Prerequisite: 
400  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410-3  Underground  Mining  Systems  Design. 
Study  of  coal  property  evaluation.  Underground 
mining  methods.  Design  of  mine  production  and 
its  ancillary  systems  and  subsystems.  Prerequi- 
site: 320,  400,  Geology  390. 

411-2  Mine  Machinery.  Analysis  and  design  of 
underground  and  surface  mining  machinery. 
Equipment  and  parts  selection.  System  develop- 
ment. Preventive  maintenance.  Prerequisite:  410. 
413-3  Mine  Power  Systems.  Study  of  electrical, 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  mine  power  systems.  Se- 
lection and  design  of  power  systems  and  their 
components  for  surface  and  underground  mines. 
Related  economics  and  decision  making  criteria. 
Design  of  power  systems  for  surface  mines,  pro- 
tection of  mine  power  systems.  Prerequisite:  410, 
and  Engineering  385,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

415-3  Surface  Mining  and  Land  Reclama- 
tion. Surface  mining  systems  for  coal  and  non- 
coal  minerals.  Development  of  mining  operations, 
equipment  selection,  mine  planning  and  design, 
land  reclamation,  erosion  and  sedimentation  con- 
trol. Prerequisite:  320,  400,  Geology  390. 
418-3  Mining  of  Ore  Deposits.  Analysis,  plan- 
ning, and  design  of  surface  hardrock  mines  and 
underground  mining  system.  Analysis  of  mining 
and  equipment  costs.  Prerequisite:  320,  400,  and 
Geology  390. 

420-3  Mineral  and  Coal  Processing.  Impuri- 
ties in  coal  and  their  impact  on  the  market.  Impu- 
rities liberation  and  separation  methods.  Product 
preparation.  Coal  washability  characteristics. 
Flow  sheet  development.  Recovery  of  minerals 
from  tailings,  slurry  ponds  and  mine  waste.  Eco- 
nomics of  mineral  processing.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 400,  Geology  390. 
425-3  Mine  Ventilation  Systems  Design. 
Study  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  natural  and 
forced  mine  ventilation.  Fan  and  mine  char- 
acteristics. Ventilation  network  analysis.  Mine 
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ventilation  design  and  problem  analysis.  Lab- 
oratory. Prerequisite:  410  and  Engineering  313. 
430-3  Economics  of  Mineral  Resources.  Eco- 
nomics of  mineral  resources.  Investment  decision 
making  criteria;  economic  viability  of  mining  pro- 
jects, financing  mining  projects;  sensitivity  and 
risk  analyses.  Prerequisites:  400,  ENGR  361,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

431-3  Rock  Mechanics  and  Ground  Control. 
Analysis  of  stress  and  strain,  elementary  elastic- 
ity, stress  distribution  around  mine  openings  and 
pillars,  engineering  properties  of  rocks,  support  of 
mine  workings,  subsidence,  design  of  mine  open- 
ings. Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  410  and  Engineer- 
ing 311. 

435-3  Operations  Research  and  Computers 
in  Mine  Design.  Mine  systems  analysis,  opera- 
tions research  and  statistics  in  decision  making, 
production  engineering,  mine  planning,  optimiza- 
tion, linear  programming,  computer  simulation. 
Prerequisite:  410,  415,  or  418,  Engineering  222 
and  361. 

440-3  Design  of  Material  Handling  Systems. 
Study  of  material  handling  systems  selection. 
Systems  design  and  development.  Material  han- 
dling economics.  Prerequisite:  410,  415  or  418  or 
concurrent  enrollment,  Engineering  361. 
455-2  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Engineering. 
Analysis  of  mine  hazards  and  accidents,  sealing 
and  recovery  of  mines,  design  of  mine  emergency 
plans,  safety  methods,  and  health  hazard  control 
plans.  Prerequisite:  410  and  415  or  418. 
460-3  Computer-Aided  Underground  Mine 
Design  Projects.   Projects  in  planning  and  de- 
sign of  underground  mining  systems.  Evaluate 
and  design  mining  subsystems;  integrate  subsys- 
tems and  procedures  into  a  preliminary  mine  de- 
sign; and  optimize  operations  from  exploration  to 
closure.  One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laborato- 
ries per  week.  Prerequisite:  420,  425,  431,  440,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

465-3  Computer-Aided  Surface  Mine  Design 
Projects.  Projects  in  planning  and  design  of 
surface  mining  systems.  Evaluate  a  potential 
mine  site;  select  appropriate  mining  methods; 
define  and  design  mining  and  reclamation  subsys- 
tems; integrate  subsystems  and  procedures  into  a 
preliminary  mine  design;  and  optimize  operations 
from  exploration  to  bond  release.  One  lecture  and 
two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
415  or  418,  420,  431,  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
470-3  Experimental  Methods  in  Rock  Me- 
chanics. Supplement  theoretical  knowledge 
gained  in  431  with  laboratory  experiments.  Physi- 
cal property  tests  for  specific  gravity,  moisture, 
density  porosity  of  rocks.  Unconfined  and  confined 
compressive  strength,  tensile  strength,  shear 
strength,  photoelasticity,  static  and  dynamic 
strain  measurement  systems,  field  instrumenta- 
tion techniques.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  431. 
475-3  Design  of  Mine  Excavations.  Rock 
classification;  design  of  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels, 
and  underground  chambers;  support  require- 
ments; design  of  slopes;  design  of  underground 
mining  systems  from  ground  control  point  of  view; 
design  of  impoundments.  Prerequisite:  415  or  418 
and  431. 

492-1  to  5  Special  Problems  in  Mining  Engi- 
neering. Topics  and  problems  selected  either  by 
the  instructor  or  the  student  with  the  approval  of 


the  instructor.  Five  hours  maximum  course  credit. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

511-3  Advanced  Ground  Control.  Ground  con- 
trol in  viscoelastic,  plastic,  and  jointed  rocks, 
artificial  rock  stabilization,  in-situ  stresses,  min- 
imizing structural  damage  due  to  subsidence, 
bumps,  and  rock  bursts.  Prerequisite:  431  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

519-2  Advanced  Mine  Environment  and  Pol- 
lution Control.  Study  of  the  design  of  coal  dust 
control  plan;  methane  control.  Design  of  mine  il- 
lumination system,  noise  control,  and  water  pollu- 
tion control.  Prerequisite:  410,  415. 
530-3  Mine  Management.  Study  of  basic  man- 
agement principles,  labor  relations,  and  coal  wage 
agreement.  Costing  methods  and  cost  control.  Op- 
erations organization  and  performance  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
535-3  Rock  Fragmentation.  Principles  of  rock 
fragmentation,  cutting  and  drilling,  mechanics  of 
rock  penetration,  drillability  indices,  use  of  explo- 
sives in  rock  fragmentation,  design  of  biasing  pat- 
terns in  surface  and  underground  mines,  preven- 
tion of  airblast  and  noise  due  to  blasting,  chemical 
fragmentation.  Prerequisite:  415,  431,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

540-3  Production  Engineering  in  Coal 
Mines.  Operations  analyses  of  production  cybles 
in  surface  and  underground  coal  mining  systems, 
mine  planning  and  design  using  computer  models, 
computer  simulation,  economic  analysis  of  mining 
systems.  Prerequisite:  435  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

545-3  Tunnelling.  Tunnelling  through  consoli- 
dated and  unconsolidated  geologic  materials — cut 
and  cover,  drilling  and  blasting,  and  rapid  exca- 
vation tunnelling  techniques.  Classification  sys- 
tems for  geologic  materials,  hydrological  investi- 
gations, tunnel  linings — types,  requirements,  and 
their  design.  Instrumentation.  Prerequisite:  431, 
or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-1  to  2  Seminar.  Collective  and/or  individual 
studies  in  coal  extraction  or  utilization. 
592-1  to  5  Special  Investigations.    Special 
studies  of  coal  extraction  or  utilization  problems. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S I U  or  DEF  only. 


Molecular  Science 

592-1  Colloquy  in  Molecular  Science.  Re- 
quired each  semester  of  all  resident  students  who 
have  been  admitted  to  advanced  study  in  molecu- 
lar science.  Weekly  conference  on  current  re- 
search and  recent  literature  of  the  field. 
597-2  to  30  Selected  Topics  in  Molecular 
Science.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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598-2  to  16  Special  Projects  in  Molecular 
Science.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  molecu- 
lar science  doctoral  program  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Graded  S/U only. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged  by  the 
chair.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  advanced  study 
in  molecular  science. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Music 


Courses  in  this  department  may  require  the 
purchase  of  music  literature  and  other 
incidental  supplies. 
400-1  to  2  (1,  1)  Performance  Techniques. 

Individual  instruction  in  any  secondary  applied 
field.  Designed  to  provide  added  depth  of  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  340  level  or  the  equiv- 
alent in  some  field  of  applied  music. 
407-2  Modal  Counterpoint.  Study  of  Renais- 
sance contrapuntal  techniques.  Extensive  writing 
practice,  and  analysis  of  stylistic  models.  Prereq- 
uisite: 207. 

410-2  Piano  Pedagogy  Practicum.  Provides 
undergraduate  and  graduate  piano  pedagogy  ma- 
jors with  the  opportunity  for  supervised  practice 
piano  teaching.  Course  activities  include  lesson- 
planning,  conducting  and  evaluating  studio  piano 
and  class  piano  lessons,  and  a  survey  of  important 
educational  issues  that  impact  on  effective  piano 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
414-1  to  8  (1  to  2  per  semester)  Collegium 
Musicum.  For  experienced  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists. Emphasis  upon  practical  study  of  his- 
torical music  literature  of  the  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance, and  Baroque  eras. 

421-2  Advanced  Analysis.  Structure,  form,  and 
design  in  music  as  the  coherent  organization  of  all 
of  its  factors.  Analysis  of  works  chosen  from  a  va- 
riety of  styles  and  genres.  Prerequisite:  321. 
430-1  Jazz  Arranging.   Methods  of  scoring  for 
popular  groups.  Practice  in  scoring  arrangements 
and/or  original  compositions  for  jazz  ensembles. 
Prerequisite:  335a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-1,  2,  or  4  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  040.) 
447-4  (2,  2)  Electronic  Music,  (a)  Introduction 
to  classical  studio  equipment  and  techniques;  use 
of  voltage  controlled  equipment.  Individual  labo- 
ratory experience  available,  (b)  Emphasis  upon 
creative  projects,  more  sophisticated  sound  exper- 
imentation, and  analysis.  Enrollment  limited. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  280 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

453-2  to  4  (2  per  semester)  Advanced  Topics 
in  Choral  Music.  Practicum  in  the  selection,  re- 
hearsal, and  performance  of  appropriate  litera- 


ture. Study  of  techniques  for  achieving  proficient 
performance  and  musical  growth.  For  experienced 
teachers  and  advanced  students. 
454-2  to  4  (2  per  semester)  Advanced  Topics 
in  Instrumental  Music.  Practicum  in  the  selec- 
tion, rehearsal,  and  performance  of  appropriate 
literature.  Study  of  techniques  for  achieving 
proficient  performance  and  musical  growth.  De- 
signed for  experienced  teachers  and  advanced 
students. 

455-2  to  4  (2  per  semester)  Advanced  Topics 
in  Elementary  School  Music.  Practicum  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  materials  for  the  elementary 
school  program.  Study  of  techniques  for  achieving 
balanced  musical  growth.  For  experienced  teach- 
ers and  advanced  students. 

456-4  (2,  2)  Music  for  Exceptional  Children. 
(a)  Theories  and  techniques  for  therapeutic  and 
recreational  use  of  music  with  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  children.  Includes  key- 
board, autoharp,  guitar,  and  tuned  and  untuned 
classroom  instruments,  (b)  Applications  for  the 
gifted,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged child.  Take  in  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
302  or  prior  consent  of  instructor. 
461-3  Applied  Music  Pedagogy.  Specialized 
problems  and  techniques  employed  in  studio 
teaching  of  any  particular  field  of  music  perfor- 
mance. Study  of  music  literature  appropriate  for 
the  various  levels  of  performance.  Opportunity,  as 
feasible,  for  supervised  instruction  of  pupils. 
Meets  with  appropriate  instructor,  individually  or 
in  groups. 

468-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Music  Productions.  Practicum 
in  the  techniques  for  staging  operas  and  musicals. 
472-2  Chamber  Music  Literature.  A  study  of 
literature  for  the  principal  types  of  chamber  music 
groups. 

475-3  Baroque  Music.  The  development  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  period  1600-1750, 
from  Monteverdi  to  Bach  and  Handel.  Oratorio 
and  Cantata,  the  influence  of  opera,  sonata,  suite, 
and  concerto.  Prerequisite:  357a  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better,  or  graduate  standing. 
476-3  Classical  Music.  Development  of  the 
sonata,  symphony,  concerto,  and  chamber  music 
in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven.  Prerequisite:  357b  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better,  or  graduate  standing. 
477-3  Romantic  Music.  Development  of  the 
symphony  and  sonata  forms,  chamber  music,  and 
vocal  music  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
Rise  of  nationalism  and  impressionism.  Prerequi- 
site: 357b  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  graduate 
standing. 

479-2  to  4  (2  per  topic)  Solo  Performance 
Literature.  Topics  presented  will  depend  upon 
the  needs  of  students  and  upon  instructors  sched- 
uled, (a)  Piano  literature,  including  an  introduc- 
tory study  of  harpsichord  music;  (b)  organ  litera- 
ture, in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  instrument; 
(c)  song  literature;  (d)  guitar  and  lute  literature; 
(e)  solo  string  literature;  (f)  solo  wind  literature. 
480-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Advanced  Composition.  Orig- 
inal composition  involving  the  larger  media.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of 
380  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  approval  of 
composition  jury. 
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481-1  to  4  Readings  in  Music  Theory.  As- 
signed readings  and  reporting  of  materials  per- 
taining to  a  particular  phase  of  music  theory  in 
historical  perspective.  Approximately  three  hours' 
preparation  per  week  per  credit  (adjusted  for 
shorter  sessions).  Prerequisite:  321  and  322  or 
prior  consent  of  instructor. 

482-1  to  4  Readings  in  Music  History  and 
Literature.  Assigned  readings  and  reporting  of 
materials  pertaining  to  a  particular  phase  of  his- 
tory or  literature.  Approximately  three  hours 
preparation  per  week  per  credit.  Prerequisite: 
357a  and  b,  or  prior  consent  of  instructor. 
483-1  to  4  Readings  in  Music  Education.  As- 
signed readings  and  reporting  of  materials  per- 
taining to  a  particular  phase  of  music  education. 
Approximately  three  hours  preparation  per  week 
per  credit  (adjusted  for  shorter  sessions).  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

498-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Recital.  Preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  a  full  solo  recital  in  any  applied  field. 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  registration  in 
440  and  approval  of  applied  jury. 
499-1  to  8  Independent  Study.  Original  inves- 
tigation of  selected  problems  in  music  and  music 
education  with  faculty  guidance.  Project  planned 
to  occupy  approximately  three  hours  preparation 
per  week  per  credit  (adjusted  for  shorter  ses- 
sions). Not  more  than  three  hours  toward  30  re- 
quired for  graduate  degree.  Prerequisite:  prior 
consent  of  selected  instructor. 
500-1  to  6  Independent  Investigation.  An  op- 
portunity for  the  graduate  student  to  investigate 
at  an  advanced  level  special  interests  outside  the 
scope  of  normal  course  offerings.  The  student  will 
select  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  to  guide 
and  evaluate  the  work.  Not  more  than  three 
hours  toward  30  required  for  graduate  degree. 
Prerequisite:  prior  consent  of  the  selected  instruc- 
tor and  student's  graduate  adviser. 
501-3  Music  Bibliography  and  Research.  Bib- 
liographic materials  for  graduate  study  in  music 
theory,  history,  education,  and  music  perfor- 
mance. Practical  experience  in  research  tech- 
niques and  scholarly  writing  style.  Recommended 
to  be  taken  during  the  first  semester  of  graduate 
study.  Required  of  all  degree  programs. 
502-4  (2,2)  Analytic  Techniques.  Analysis  of 
representative  works  chosen  from  the  Baroque, 
Classical,  Romantic,  and  Modern  eras.  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing  in  music  or  prior  consent 
of  instructor. 

503-3  Scientific  Evaluation  and  Research  in 
Music.  Quantified  research  concepts  and  vocabu- 
lary; measurement  theory  and  techniques  for 
evaluating  and  testing  musical  aptitude  and 
achievement;  investigation  of  acoustical  percep- 
tion; survey  of  current  scientific  research  in  mu- 
sic. A  research  project  is  required. 
509-2  History  and  Philosophy  of  Music  Edu- 
cation. The  evolution  of  school  music  and  its 
changing  relationship  to  the  individual,  to  society, 
and  to  the  school  curriculum. 
510-6  (2,2,2)  Piano  Pedagogy  Seminars,  (a) 
Piano  Technique.  Provides  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  three  classic  texts  on  the  subject  of  piano 
technique  and  prepares  students  to  deal  with  im- 
portant aspects  of  piano  technique  in  piano  teach- 
ing, (b)  Piano  Literature.  An  extensive  survey  of 
baroque,  classical,  romantic  and  contemporary  pi- 
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ano  literature  designed  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  pursuing  professional  careers  as 
piano  teachers,  (c)  Piano  Music  Analysis.  Details 
the  analytic  and  problem-solving  techniques  of 
piano  performance  study  that  are  fundamental  for 
teaching  piano  students  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 
535-2  Contemporary  Idioms.   An  analysis  of 
major  compositional  techniques  since  1945.  Pre- 
requisite: 502b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
540-1,  2,  or  4  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  440.) 
545-3  Pedagogy  of  Music  Theory.  An  orienta- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  theory  with  application 
to  teaching  techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

550-2  School  Music  Administration  and  Su- 
pervision. Study  of  the  objectives  and  processes 
of  music  instruction.  Administration  roles  in  de- 
veloping the  means  and  ends  of  music  instruction, 
and  techniques  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

556-2  to  4  (2,2)  Advanced  Conducting.  Indi- 
vidual or  group  study  with  appropriate  instructor 
of  choral,  orchestral,  or  band  literature.  Practice 
in  score  reading,  baton  technique,  and  interpreta- 
tion. Opportunity  to  rehearse  and  conduct  ensem- 
bles when  feasible.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  an 
undergraduate  conducting  course  with  graduate 
standing  in  music,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
566-1  to  12  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Ensemble. 
Participation  required  each  semester  enrolled 
(summer  excepted)  in  one  or  more  of  the  ensem- 
bles listed  below.  In  addition,  students  may  elect 
participation  in  other  regularly  scheduled  ensem- 
bles. One  credit  per  group:  maximum  of  two  cred- 
its for  concurrent  participation  in  two  groups,  (a) 
Marching  Salukis.  (b)  Symphonic  band,  (c)  Con- 
cert wind  ensemble,  (d)  Symphony,  (e)  Choral 
union,  (f)  Concert  choir,  (g)  Chamber  singers,  (h) 
Guitar  ensemble,  (i)  Opera  workshop. 
567-1  to  8  Music  Theater  Workshop.  For  ex- 
perienced singers,  actors,  dancers,  and  instru- 
mentalists. Normally  offered  during  summer  as  a 
fulltime  course  for  eight  credits,  or  partial  credit 
for  the  orchestral  players.  Prerequisite:  audition. 
568-1  to  16  (1  to  8  per  semester)  Opera  Work- 
shop.  Open  to  all  experienced  singers  and  stage 
technicians.  Performs  one  major  work  and  two  or 
more  excerpt  programs  per  year.  Normal  registra- 
tion is  for  two  credits;  four  credits  with  permis- 
sion for  those  with  major  roles;  eight  credits  for 
full  time  summer  workshop. 
570-3  History  of  Opera.  The  development  of  the 
music,  libretti,  and  staging  of  opera  from  the  late 
Renaissance  to  the  present,  with  a  detailed  study 
of  selected  works.  Prerequisite:  for  non-music  ma- 
jors: prior  consent  of  instructor. 
573-3  Medieval  Music.   Music  of  the  medieval 
world;  Gregorian  chant;  the  Tropes;  secular  songs 
of  the  troubadours  and  trouveres;  the  rise  of 
polyphony;  Ars  Antiqua;  organum  and  conductus; 
Ars  Nova;  Dunstable  and  English  descant  up  to 
about  1450;  types  of  notation.  Prerequisite:  for 
non-music  majors:  prior  consent  of  instructor. 
574-3  Renaissance  Music.    Burgundian  and 
Netherlands  music  from   1450  and  its  spread; 
Isaac  and  Josquin;  16th  Century  polyphony  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England;  the  rise  of 
music  for  instruments  and  for  solo  voices.  Prereq- 
uisite: for  non-music  majors;  prior  consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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578-3  Twentieth  Century  Music.  The  heritage 
of  20th  century  music.  Study  and  analysis  of  mu- 
sical philosophies  and  techniques  of  post-impres- 
sionist and  contemporary  composers.  Prerequi- 
site: for  non-music  majors:  prior  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

580-2  to  4  (2,2)  Graduate  Composition.  Com- 
position in  the  larger  forms  for  solo  and  ensemble 
performance.  Prerequisite:  480  or  prior  consent  of 
instructor. 

595-2  Music  Document.  A  written  report  pre- 
senting the  history  and  style  of  works  performed 
in  graduate  recital,  MUS  598,  or  other  topic  relat- 
ing to  the  student's  principal  performing  area  or 
independent  study  project.  Prerequisite:  501  and 
approval  of  topic  by  the  music  graduate  commit- 
tee. On  recommendation  of  the  composition  fac- 
ulty and  with  graduate  committee  approval,  a 
piece  of  music  composed  by  the  student  for  per- 
formance in  MUS  598  may  be  substituted,  accom- 
panied by  a  written  analysis. 
598-4  Graduate  Recital.  Preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  a  full  solo  recital  in  any  area  of  per- 
formance; or  the  preparation,  rehearsal,  and  con- 
ducting of  a  full  ensemble  program  or  of  the 
equivalent  sections  of  several  ensemble  programs. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  at  least  four  credits  in 
540  (or  556  for  conductors)  and  the  approval  of 
the  performance  jury.  The  performance  jury 
certifies  the  acceptability  of  the  completed  recital 
and  the  grade  to  the  graduate  committee. 
599-2  to  6  Thesis.  An  intensive  written  study  in 
the  history,  theory,  teaching,  or  philosophy  of  mu- 
sic; or  the  manuscript  and  parts  (with  tape 
recording  when  feasible)  of  a  substantial  musical 
composition  or  series  of  compositions  accompanied 
by  an  analytical  or  explanatory  document.  Graded 
SI  U  or  DEF.  Prerequisite:  501  and  prior  approval 
of  topic  or  proposal  by  thesis  director  and  gradu- 
ate committee  in  music. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 


Pharmacology 


500-1  to  16  Pharmacology  Seminar.  Presenta- 
tion of  research  and  current  literature  in  pharma- 
cology. Required  of  all  graduate  students  in 
pharmacology.  Requires  presentation  at  a  Journal 
Club  session  each  fall  semester  and  a  formal  sem- 
inar each  spring  semester  for  duration  of  regis- 
tration. Graded  S/U  only.  (SPRINGFIELD 
ONLY.) 

550-8  (4,4)  Principles  of  Pharmacology.  A 
study  of  chemistry,  pharmcodynamic  actions, 
mechanisms  of  action,  absorption,  distribution, 
metabolism,  elimination,  adverse  effects,  interac- 
tions, and  toxic  effects  of  drugs  currently  used  in 
therapeutics.  Three  to  five  hours  lecture,  one  to 
four  hours  discussion  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in 
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sequence.  Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry,  bio- 
chemistry, basic  courses  in  physiology,  and  PHSL 
420a,b  or  equivalent  are  highly  recommended,  or 
consent  of  coordinator.  (SPRINGFIELD  ONLY.) 
551-4  Methods  in  Pharmacology.  The  main 
objective  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  various 
sophisticated  laboratory  equipment,  basic  tech- 
niques/principles of  pharmacological  experiments. 
One  hour  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  twice 
weekly.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced 
pharmacology  courses.  (SPRINGFIELD  ONLY.) 
552-3  Applied  Statistics  for  the  Basic 
Sciences.  This  course  reviews  introductory 
statistics  and  focuses  on  advanced  statistics,  lin- 
ear and  nonlinear  modelling,  applicable  to  basic 
bimedical  sciences.  The  course  will  also  provide 
students  with  experience  in  the  use  of  statistical 
package  computer  programs  for  data  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  a  college  level  introductory  statistics 
course  or  permission  from  the  instructor. 
555-3  Cardiovascular  Pharmacology.  A  study 
of  structure,  biochemistry,  electrophysiology,  and 
neurogenic  and  humoral  regulation  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system  in  normal  and  diseased  states. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
550a,b  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  course  coordi- 
nator. (SPRINGFIELD  ONLY.) 
560-3  Geriatric  Pharmacology.  A  study  cover- 
ing age-related  changes  in  the  physiology  of  par- 
ticular organ  systems  which  lead  to  the  preva- 
lence of  many  diseases  and  to  altered  drug  action 
in  the  elderly.  Research  issues  in  aging  will  be 
discussed  emphasizing  the  biological  substrates  of 
altered  pharmacodynamics  and  pharmacokinetics 
in  the  aged.  Prerequisite:  550a,b  and  consent  of 
course  coordinator.  (SPRINGFIELD  ONLY.) 
565-3  Principles  of  Toxicology.  This  course 
deals  with  principles  and  understanding  of  phe- 
nomena of  chemical-biologic  interactions;  a  study 
of  adverse  chemical  effects  on  living  organisms 
and  risk  that  chemical  exposure  poses  to 
man/environment;  deleterious,  acute,  chronic 
chemical  effects  on  specific  organs,  tests  to  predict 
risks,  facilitate  search  for  safer  chemicals  and 
drugs  and  means  of  rational  treatment  of  mani- 
festations of  toxicity;  prominent  discussion  on 
drugs,  medical  devices,  food  additives,  pesticides; 
regulation  of  toxic  chemicals,  hazardous  wastes, 
toxic  pollutants  in  water  and  air;  and  emphasis  on 
diseases  caused  by  and  uniquely  associated  with 
drugs,  diagnosis  and  treatments  of  such  intoxi- 
cants. (SPRINGFIELD  ONLY.) 
574-3  Neuropharmacology.  (Same  as  Physiol- 
ogy 574.)  A  detailed  examination  of  the  biochemi- 
cal aspects  of  neuropharmacology  with  emphasis 
on  neurotransmitters;  their  synthesis,  storage,  re- 
lease, and  metabolism  in  the  central  and  periph- 
eral nervous  system.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  on  major  research  developments  (both  past 
and  present)  that  influence  how  one  studies  the 
action  of  drugs  on  the  nervous  system.  Prerequi- 
site: PHSL  410  and  CHEM  451. 
590-1  to  24  Readings  or  Research  in  Current 
Pharmacological  Topics.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  instructor  with  whom  the  student 
wishes  to  work.  Graded  S/U  only. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis  Research.  Research  for  thesis 
for  a  master's  degree.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  chairman  and  adviser. 
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600-1  to  32  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion Research.  Research  for  dissertation  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged  by 
chairman  and  adviser. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 


Philosophy 


400-3  Philosophy  of  Mind.  An  investigation  of 
the  philosophic  issues  raised  by  several  competing 
theories  of  mind,  focusing  on  the  fundamental  de- 
bate between  reductionistic  accounts  (e.g.,  central 
state  materialism,  identity  theories  of  the  physi- 
cal and  mental)  and  views  which  reject  such  pro- 
posed reductions.  Traditional  and  contemporary 
theories  will  be  examined.  Designed  for  students 
in  the  life  and  social  sciences  with  little  or  no 
background  in  philosophy  as  well  as  philosophy 
students. 

415-3  Logic  of  Social  Sciences.  (Same  as  Soci- 
ology 415.)  Logical  and  epistemological  examina- 
tion of  the  social  sciences  as  types  of  knowledge. 
Basic  problems  in  philosophy  of  science  with  ma- 
jor emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of 
theory  to  fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of 
causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value  judg- 
ments, etc.  Intended  for  students  with  consider- 
able maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in  philosophy. 
420-3  Advanced  Logic.  Study  of  the  main  forms 
of  sentence  and  predicate  logic,  including  topics  in 
the  philosophy  of  logic. 

422-3  Semiotic.  (Same  as  Speech  447.)  Intro- 
duction to  Semiotic  as  the  general  theory  of  signs, 
including  natural  signs,  signals  and  linguistic  ex- 
pressions. Concentration  on  contrasts  and  com- 
parisons between  language  and  more  primitive 
types  of  signs. 

425-3  Philosophy  of  Language.  (Same  as 
Speech  Communication  465.)  Introduction  to  ba- 
sic problems  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  in- 
cluding alternative  theories  of  meaning  and  refer- 
ence and  the  relation  between  meaning  and  inten- 
tion. 

430-3  Epistemology.  An  introduction  to  basic 
problems  in  epistemology,  including  the  nature, 
sources,  and  units  of  knowledge,  the  debates  con- 
cerning foundationalism,  correspondence  versus 
coherence  theories  of  truth  and  perception. 
435-4  Philosophy  of  Science.  Critical  survey  of 
influential  description  of  scientific  method  and 
theory  construction.  Topics  include  the  relation- 
ship between  observation  and  theory 
confirmation,  explanation,  and  prediction,  theory 
of  change  and  discovery,  view  of  scientific  ra- 
tionality. Historical  cases  will  serve  to  focus  the 
discussions. 

441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (Same  as  Politi- 
cal Science  403.)  Some  of  the  central  problems  of 
modern  political  life,  such  as  sovereignty,  world 
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government,  authority  and  consent,  the  relation 
of  economic  and  social  studies  to  political  theory. 
Prerequisite:  340  or  GEC  102  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

443-4  Philosophy  of  History.  Classical  and 
contemporary  reflections  on  the  nature  of  history 
and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing 
with  the  humanities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

446-3  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Women. 
(Same  as  Women's  Studies  456.)  Discussion  of 
contemporary  views  of  women  and  social  issues 
from  a  feminist  perspective. 

460-4  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  definition  of  art, 
its  relation  to  science,  culture  and  morals;  the 
various  types  of  art  defined.  Familiarity  with  at 
least  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  assumed. 
470-6  (3,  3)  Greek  Philosophy,  (a)  Plato;  (b) 
Aristotle.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

471-4  Medieval  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  304 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-4  The  Rationalists.  Study  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Wolff.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

473-6  (3,  3)  The  Empiricists,     (a)  Locke;  (b) 
Hume.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 
474-9    (3,    3,    3)    19th    Century    Philoso- 
phers,    (a)  Kant;  (b)  Hegel;  (c)  Marx.  Prerequi- 
site: 306  or  consent  of  instructor. 
475-3  Chinese  Philosophy.  Confucianism,  Tao- 
ism, or  Buddhism.  Emphasis  on  comparison  of 
philosophy  East  and  West. 

482-3  Recent  European  Philosophy.  Philo- 
sophical trends  in  Europe  from  the  end  of  the 
19th  Century  to  the  present.  Phenomenology,  ex- 
istentialism, the  new  Marxism,  structuralism, 
and  other  developments.  Language,  history,  cul- 
ture and  politics. 

486-3  Early  American  Philosophy.  From  the 
Colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War. 
487-3  Recent  American  Philosophy.  Thought 
of  realists,  idealists,  and  pragmatists,  such  as 
Royce,  Santayana,  Peirce,  James,  Dewey,  and 
others. 

490-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits 
to  be  arranged.  Courses  for  qualified  students 
who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than 
regularly  titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time.  Students  are  invited 
to  suggest  topics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

500-3  Metaphysics.  Recent  writers  and  current 
problems  in  metaphysics. 

501-3  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Analysis  of  a 
problem  in  philosophical  theology  or  the  phe- 
nomenology of  religion,  or  of  the  work  of  a 
particular  thinker. 

524-6  (3,3)  Analytic  Philosophy.  Analytic  phi- 
losophy of  people  such  as  Austin,  Russell,  Ayer, 
Wittgenstein,  G.  E.  Moore,  (a)  Early,  (b)  Recent. 
530-3  Theory  of  Knowledge.  A  contemporary 
writer  or  problem  in  epistemology.  Emphasis  on 
problem  of  reliability  and  structure  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

531-3  Whitehead.  Study  in  depth  of  a  selected 
aspect  or  problem  in  Whitehead's  philosophy. 
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542-3  Political  and  Legal  Philosophy.   Rela- 
tions of  law,  morality,  and  politics,  and  considera- 
tion of  problems  and  issues  in  philosophy  of  law. 
545-3  Ethics.  Recent  British  and  American  ethi- 
cal theory. 

560-3  Aesthetics.  Selected  topics  or  writings. 
562-3  Philosophy  of  Human  Communication. 
(See  Speech  Communication  562.) 
570-3  American  Idealism.  One  or  more  Ameri- 
can idealists.  Recent  seminars  have  been  devoted 
to  the  thought  of  Brand  Blanshard  and  Peter  A. 
Bertocci. 

575-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Contemporary  Conti- 
nental Philosophy.  Topics  in  phenomenology, 
existentialism,  and  structuralism  as  developed 
from  Husserl  to  Derrida.  May  be  repeated  as  the 
topic  varies. 

577-6  (3,3)  Pragmatism,  (a)  Peirce  and  James. 
(b)  Dewey  and  Mead. 

581-3  Plato.  Through  study  of  selected  dialogues 
and  reconstruction  of  Plato's  system  as  a  whole. 
Discussions  and  reports. 

582-3  Aristotle.    Intensive  reading  on  several 
texts,  analyzing  selected  portions  of  Aristotle's 
thought. 
587-3  Kant. 
588-3  Hegel. 

590-2  to  12  (2  to  4  per  topic)  General  Gradu- 
ate Seminar.  Selected  topics  or  problems  in  phi- 
losophy. Graded  SI  U  only. 

591-1  to  16  Readings  in  Philosophy.  Super- 
vised readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

599-2  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  four  hours  to  be 
counted  towards  a  master's  degree. 
600-3  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U or  DEF  only. 
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Courses  in  this  department  may  require  the 
purchase  of  supplemental  materials. 

400-3  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  His- 
torical background  of  measurement  in  physical 
education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contempo- 
rary testing  devices  (predominantly  tests  of  motor 
skill);  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering 
the  testing  program;  and  statistical  manipulation 
and  interpretation  and  application  of  results. 
403-3  Individualizing  Physical  Education  In- 
struction for  Students  with  Special  Needs. 
Designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  found  most  often  in  the  regular 
class  setting  with  implications  for  physical  educa- 
tion instruction.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  diagnos- 
tic-prescriptive teaching  model.  Students  will 
learn  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  quality 
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physical  education  services  to  handicapped  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

407-2  Advanced  Theory  and  Techniques  in 
the  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  of  Ath- 
letic Injuries.  The  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  the  theoretical  and  practical  methods  of 
preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries.  Prereq- 
uisite: basic  athletic  training  course. 
408-2  Physical  Fitness:  Its  Role  and  Applica- 
tion in  Education.  An  analysis  of  physical 
fitness  as  it  relates  to  the  total  well-being  of  peo- 
ple. Specific  units  on  the  fitness  parameters,  hy- 
pokinetic disease  and  physical  inactivity,  stress, 
current  level  of  fitness,  training  programs,  and 
the  beneficial  aspects  of  regular  exercise.  Major 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  incorporating  current 
thinking  on  physical  fitness  into  the  development 
of  teaching  models. 

409-3  Social  Aspects  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity.  This  course  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
social  implications  of  sport  on  society  and  includes 
consideration  of  sports  in  relation  to  sexual 
identifications,  women,  minority  groups,  politics, 
political  activism,  social  deviance,  and  other  re- 
lated areas. 

410-3  Behavioral  Analysis  of  Sport.  Applica- 
tion of  sport  psychology  principles  and  theories  to 
athletic  situations  in  order  to  better  understand 
sport  related  behavior.  Behavioral  problems  re- 
lated to  sport  are  discussed,  with  a  goal  of  en- 
hancing athletic  performance  through  the  creation 
of  a  positive  sport  environment. 
415-1  to  6  (1  per  topic)  Workshop  in  Sports. 
A  concentrated  experience  in  the  latest  theories 
and  techniques  of  selected  sports  activities.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  individual  and  team  drills, 
instructional  materials  and  improved  teaching 
methods.  One  semester  hour  for  each  workshop.  A 
total  of  four  hours  only  of  such  workshop  experi- 
ence may  be  credited  toward  the  master's  degree. 
Workshop  titles  are:  (a)  Baseball,  (b)  Basketball. 
(c)  Field  hockey,  (d)  Football,  (e)  Gymnastics,  (f) 
Soccer,  (g)  Softball,  (h)  Swimming,  (i)  Track  and 
field,  (j)  Volleyball,  (k)  Tennis.  (1)  Athletic  train- 
ing. 

418-2  Administration  of  Aquatics.  The  study 
of  comprehensive  aquatic  programs,  their  imple- 
mentation and  coordination. 
420-3  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activ- 
ity. The  general  physiological  effects  of  motor  ac- 
tivity upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  or- 
gans; specific  effect  of  exercise  on  the  muscular 
system.  Requires  purchase  of  laboratory  manual. 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or  equivalent. 
425-2  Current  Topics  in  Athletic  Training. 
This  course  is  designed  to  study  and  discuss  cur- 
rent issues  in  athletic  training  and  the  health 
care  of  the  athlete. 

426-2  Advanced  Techniques  and  Research  in 
Therapeutic  Modalities.  Specifically  designed 
for  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  an  athletic 
trainer  and  gain  knowledge  in  the  application  and 
current  research  in  therapeutic  modalities. 
493-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection, 
investigation,  and  writing  of  a  research  topic  un- 
der supervision  of  an  instructor,  (a)  Dance,  (b) 
Kinesiology,  (c)  Measurement,  (d)  Motor  devel- 
opment, (e)  Physiology  of  exercise,  (f)  History  and 
philosophy,  (g)  Motor  learning,  (h)  Psycho-social 
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aspects.  Written  report  required.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  adviser  and  department  chairperson. 
494-2  (1,1)  Practicum  in  Physical  Education. 

Supervised  practical  experience  at  the  ap- 
propriate level  in  selected  physical  education  ac- 
tivities in  conjunction  with  class  work.  Work  may 
be  in  the  complete  administration  of  a  tourna- 
ment, field  testing,  individual  or  group  work  with 
special  populations,  administration  of  athletics  or 
planning  physical  education  facilities.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  adviser. 

500-3  Techniques  of  Research.  Study  of  re- 
search methods  and  critical  analysis  of  research 
literature  specifically  applied  to  the  areas  of  mo- 
tor performance  and  exercise.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. 

503-2  Seminar  in  Physical  Education.  Mak- 
ing a  systematic  analysis  of  problems  and  issues 
encountered  in  the  conduct  of  physical  education. 
Selection  of  a  problem  or  issue  that  is  a  concern  to 
physical  education  and  suggestion  of  solutions. 
505-2  to  6  (2  per  topic)  Topical  Seminar  in 
Physical  Education.  Students  may  concentrate 
on  different  topics  each  semester  dependent  upon 
both  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  exper- 
tise of  the  graduate  faculty.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

508-2  Administration  of  Athletics.  Designed 
to  present  a  broad  view  of  the  role  of  athletics  in 
its  relationship  to  the  total  educational  program, 
and  to  examine  current  practices  in  athletic  man- 
agement which  operate  within  a  framework  of 
recommended  policies  and  rules  which  govern 
athletics. 

509-3  Administrative  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Physical  Education.  Selected  administrative 
processes  in  physical  education  and  the  applica- 
tion of  theory  to  the  processes.  The  course  at- 
tempts to  systematize  concepts,  insights,  and 
propositions  into  a  usable  form,  to  increase  the 
understanding  of  administrative  problems,  and  to 
expand  existing  knowledge  and  thought  about  be- 
havioral phenomena.  Prerequisite:  503  for  those 
with  an  administrative  emphasis. 
510-3  Motor  Development.  Indepth  study  of 
the  development  of  gross  motor  skills  from  infancy 
through  adolescence,  the  biological  and  en- 
vironmental variables  that  affect  motor  develop- 
ment, and  individual  differences  in  attaining  mo- 
tor proficiency.  In  addition,  selected  current  issues 
in  motor  development  will  be  examined.  No 
prerequisite. 

511-3  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Move- 
ment. Principles  and  procedures  for  qualitative 
analysis  and  the  teaching  of  mechanical  con- 
structs for  movement  activities.  The  student 
completes  a  cinematographic  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site: 303  or  equivalent. 

512-3  Biomechanics  of  Human  Motion.  Meth- 
ods of  data  collecting  and  analyzing  the  biome- 
chanics of  human  motion  under  normal  and 
pathological  conditions  are  covered.  Students 
complete  a  biomechanical  study  for  a  one  segment 
motion. 

513-3  Perceptual  Motor  Learning  of  Physical 
Skills.  Principles  of  learning  applied  to  motor 
performance.  Variables  that  affect  learning  of 
physical  skills. 
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514-3  Seminar:  Motor  Skill  Learning  and 
Performance.  In-depth  seminar  investigating 
the  behavioral  factors  associated  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  physical  skills.  Current  experimental 
and  theoretical  literature  concerning  selected 
topics  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  513. 
515-3  Body  Composition  and  Human  Physi- 
cal Performance.  Physical  dimensions  of  the 
human  body  as  they  influence  motor  performance 
and  are  modified  by  protracted  physical  exercise. 
Prerequisite:  420  or  equivalent. 
517-2  Athletic  and  Physical  Education  Facil- 
ities Design,  Construction,  and  Mainte- 
nance. Basic  principles  of  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  athletic  and  physical  educa- 
tion facilities  based  upon  program  characteristics 
and  potential  student  enrollment.  Emphasis  on 
the  development  of  new  materials  and  trends  to- 
ward new  concepts  of  design  and  construction. 
Prerequisite:  357  or  equivalent. 
520-3  Metabolic  Analysis  of  Human  Activity. 
Metabolic  principles  pertinent  to  human  physical 
performance  with  emphasis  on  sport,  exercise, 
and  occupational  activity  analysis.  A  detailed 
study  of  oxygen  utilization,  oxygen  debt,  mecha- 
nisms of  oxygen  transport  as  they  relate  to  phys- 
iological homeostasis  in  localized  and  total  body 
motor  activity.  Emphasis  on  the  laboratory  study 
of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  performance.  Prerequi- 
site: 420  or  equivalent. 

530-1  to  4  (1,1,1,1)  Seminar  in  Research  in 
Human  Performance.  Special  problems  in  re- 
search on  human  performance,  in  depth  review  of 
research  on  topics  of  specific  interest,  presenta- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  research  proposals.  Re- 
quired for  Ph.D.  candidates.  Must  be  taken  for 
four  consecutive  semesters  and  in  conjunction 
with  592  for  the  last  three  of  these  semesters. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

555-1  to  4  Internship  in  Sport  Management. 
The  internship  is  a  culminating  experience  di- 
rectly related  to  the  student's  intended  employ- 
ment or  area  of  interest.  It  will,  therefore,  nor- 
mally be  taken  after  the  predominance  of  course 
work  is  completed.  The  internship  may  be  com- 
pleted in  any  appropriate  setting  as  judged  by  the 
faculty  associated  with  the  area  of  sport  manage- 
ment. All  conditions  of  placement,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  internship  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  faculty.  Graded 
S/U  only. 

560-3  Gender  and  Sport:  Sociological  and 
Psychological  Perspectives.  (Same  as  WMST 
560).  This  course  explores  psychological  and  socio- 
logical dimensions  underlying  the  concept  of  gen- 
der and  critically  examines  how  gender  relates  to 
sport  and  physical  activity.  Students  will  be  in- 
troduced to  non-traditional  as  well  as  traditional 
research  that  addresses  the  issue  of  gender  in 
various  physical  activity  contexts. 
590-1  to  4  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 
Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  adviser  and  department  chair. 
592-2  to  8  Research  in  Physical  Education. 
Plan,  conduct,  and  report  assigned  research  stud- 
ies. Masters  students  may  take  up  to  three  credit 
hours.  Doctoral  students  must  enroll  for  a  mini- 
mum of  six  credit  hours.  Graded  S/U  only.  Pre- 
requisite: 500  or  equivalent,  consent  of  instructor. 
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599-3  to  6  Thesis.   Prerequisite:  500  or  equiva- 
lent. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 


Physics 


410-3  Mechanics  II.  Gravitation,  continuous 
media,  transformation  properties,  Lagrangian 
and  Hamiltonian  formalisms.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II.  Induced 
electromotive  force,  quasisteady  currents  and 
fields,  Maxwell's  equations,  electromagnetic 
waves  and  radiation,  with  applications.  Prerequi- 
site: 320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
424-3  Digital  Electronics  for  the  Scientist. 
Coordinated  two-hour  lecture  and  two-hour  labo- 
ratory study  of  digital  electronics,  microprocessors 
and  minicomputers  with  emphasis  on  their  appli- 
cation to  the  experimental  research  laboratory 
setting.  Topics  include  Boolean  algebra,  basic 
digital  techniques,  large  scale  integration  devices, 
analog  to/from  digital  conversion,  microprocessors 
and  minicomputers,  and  data  acquisition.  Pre- 
requisite: 324  or  consent  of  instructor. 
425-3  Solid  State  Physics  I.  Structure  of  a 
crystalline  solid;  lattice  vibrations  and  thermal 
properties;  electrons  in  metals;  band  theory;  elec- 
trons and  holes  in  semiconductors;  opto-electronic 
phenomena  in  solids;  dielectric  and  magnetic 
properties;  superconductivity.  Prerequisite:  310, 
320,  345,  and  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 
428-3  Modern  Optics  and  Lasers.  Properties  of 
electromagnetic  waves  in  space  and  media,  polar- 
ization and  interference  phenomena  and  devices, 
electro-  and  magneto-optic  effects,  optical  gain, 
and  lasers.  Prerequisite:  420  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

430-3  Quantum  Mechanics  I.  An  introduction 
to  quantum  mechanics  including  its  experimental 
basis  and  application  in  atomic  physics.  Prereq- 
uisite: 205c,  310  and  320.  Prior  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  410  and  420  is  desirable. 
431-3  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics  I. 
Atomic  spectra  and  structure;  molecular  spectra 
and  structure.  Prerequisite:  430  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

432-3  Nuclear  Physics  I.  Basic  nuclear  proper- 
ties and  structure;  radioactivity,  nuclear  excita- 
tion, and  reactions,  nuclear  forces;  fission  and  fu- 
sion. Prerequisite:  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 
445-3  Statistical  Mechanics  I.  An  introductory 
course  in  the  principles  and  applications  of  classi- 
cal and  quantum  statistical  mechanics,  and  the 
elementary  kinetic  theory  of  matter.  Prerequisite: 
345. 
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450-1  Modern  Physics  Laboratory.  Introduces 
students  to  experimental  research  and  encourages 
them  to  develop  and  carry  out  experiments.  Pre- 
requisite: 205c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
458-2  Laser  and  Optical  Physics  Laboratory. 
Properties    of  laser   beams    and    resonators, 
fluorescence    and    two    photon    spectroscopy, 
diffraction,  Fourier  transformation  and  frequency 
filtering,  electro-  and  magneto-optic  modulation, 
fiber  propagation  and  related  experiments.  Pre- 
requisite: 428  or  consent  of  instructor. 
460-8  (4,  4)  Physical  and  Applied  Acoustics. 
Coordinated  lecture  and  laboratory  study  in 
acoustical  phenomena.  Topics  include  vibration 
analysis,  wave  mechanics,  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional propagation  and  applications  in  physics, 
materials  science,  engineering,  architecture,  mu- 
sic, and  environmental  science.  Emphasis  on  lab- 
oratory and  field  techniques  with  modern  com- 
puter analysis.  Prerequisite:  301  or  Mathematics 
305  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
470-1  to  3  Special  Projects.    Each  student 
chooses  or  is  assigned  a  definite  investigative  pro- 
ject or  topic.  Prerequisite:  310,  320  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

500-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  in 
Physics.  Vector  spaces  and  operators  in  physics. 
Hilbert  spaces  and  complete  orthonormal  sets  of 
functions.  Elements  and  applications  of  the  theory 
of  analytic  functions.  Methods  for  the  solution  of 
partial  differential  equations  of  physics.  Prereq- 
uisite: MATH  407  or  equivalent,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

510-4  Classical  Mechanics.  Generalized  coor- 
dinates and  forces.  Lagrangian,  Hamiltonian,  and 
variational  formulations  of  mechanics.  Central 
forces,  oscillations;  normal  modes  of  molecular 
systems.  Prerequisite:  410. 

511-3  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  and 
Fluids.  Theory  of  stress,  strain,  and  deformation 
in  solids  and  the  equations  of  flow  in  liquids  and 
gases.  Prerequisite:  510. 

520-6  (3,3)  Electromagnetic  Theory.  Determi- 
nation of  static,  electrostatic,  and  magnetostatic 
fields.  Microscopic  and  macroscopic  theory  of  insu- 
lators and  conductors.  Maxwell's  equations;  radia- 
tion, propagation  and  scattering  of  electromag- 
netic waves.  Electrodynamics  and  special  theory 
of  relativity .  Selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  420. 
530-6  (3,3)  Quantum  Mechanics  II.  Basic  prin- 
ciples; the  harmonic  oscillator  and  the  hydrogen 
atom;  scattering;  approximation  and  perturbation 
methods;  spin,  statistics.  Prerequisite:  MATH  406 
or  consent  of  instructor;  500  desirable. 
531-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 
Quantum  theory  of  radiation;  applications  of  field 
theory  to  elementary  particles;  covariant  quan- 
tum electrodynamics;  renormalization;  special 
topics.  Content  varies  somewhat  with  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  530  and  consent. 
535-6  (3,3)  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics  II. 
Recent  experimental  methods  in  atomic  and 
molecular  spectroscopy  with  applications.  De- 
tailed quantum  mechanical  and  group  theoretical 
treatment  of  atomic  and  molecular  systems.  Reac- 
tions between  atomic  systems.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

545-6  (3,3)  Statistical  Mechanics  II.  Principles 
of  classical  and  quantum  equilibrium  statistics; 
fluctuation  phenomena;  special  topics  in  equilib- 
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rium  and  non-equilibrium  phenomena.  Prereq- 
uisite: 445. 

560-6  (3,3)  Nuclear  Physics  II.  Fundamental 
properties  and  systematics  of  nuclei,  scattering 
theory,  nuclear  two-body  problem,  nuclear  mod- 
els, nuclear  many-body  problem,  electromagnetic 
properties  of  nuclei,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reac- 
tions. Prerequisite:  530  and  consent  of  instructor. 
565-6  (3,3)  Solid  State  Physics  II.  Fundamen- 
tal concepts  in  solid  state  physics.  Lattice  vibra- 
tions, band  theory  of  solids,  the  Fermi  surface, 
dynamics  of  electrons.  Transport,  cohesive,  opti- 
cal, magnetic,  and  other  properties  of  solids.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
570-1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  semester  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  semesters)  Special  Projects  in 
Physics.  Each  student  works  on  a  definite  in- 
vestigative topic  under  the  supervision  of  a  fac- 
ulty sponsor.  The  projects  are  taken  from  the  cur- 
rent research  in  the  department.  Resourcefulness 
and  initiative  are  required.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

571-6  (3,3)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  Electron 
Microscopy.  (See  Mechanical  Engineering  504.) 
575-1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  topic  for  a  maximum  of 
three  topics)  Special  Topics  in  Physics.  The 
courses  reflect  special  research  interests  of  the 
faculty  and  current  developments  in  physics. 
They  are  offered  as  the  need  arises  and  interest 
and  time  permit.  Students  are  required  to  give 
presentations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
581-1  to  3  (1,1,1)  Graduate  Seminar.  Lectures 
on  special  topics  by  students,  faculty,  or  invited 
scholars;  participation  is  required  of  all  graduate 
students.  For  credit  each  student  may  present  a 
seminar  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  on  a  theoretical 
or  experimental  topic,  a  demonstration  experi- 
ment, or  apparatus  critique.  Prerequisite:  lectur- 
ing experience  or  concurrent  teaching.  Graded 
S IU  only. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  81 U  or  DEF  only. 
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400-6  (3,  3)  Concepts  in  Anatomy.  A  detailed 
survey  of  human  anatomy  for  preprofessional 
students  with  an  interest  in  the  biomedical  disci- 
plines, including  radiographic,  cross-sectional, 
and  developmental  anatomy.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 301  and  senior  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

401-6  (3,  3)  Advanced  Human  Anatomy  Labo- 
ratory. Laboratory  dissection  of  the  human  body 
(six  hours  per  week).  Primarily  for  students  ma- 
joring in  physiology  or  other  biological  sciences, 
anthropology,  etc.  Prerequisite:  400  taken  concur- 
rently or  prior  enrollment  in  401. 
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410-10  (5,  5)  Mammalian  Physiology.  Physical 
and  chemical  organization  and  function  in  mam- 
mals, with  emphasis  on  the  human.  Physiology  of 
blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  digestion, 
metabolism,  excretion,  endocrines,  sensory  or- 
gans, nervous  system,  muscle  and  reproduction. 
Primary  course  for  all  students  majoring  in  phys- 
iology or  related  sciences.  Four  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  session  per  week.  May  be 
taken  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  college  level 
chemistry  and  physics  and  at  least  junior  stand- 
ing. 

411-4  (2,  2)  Experimental  Animal  Surgery. 
(a)  Covers  animal  care  and  preparation,  anesthe- 
sia, etc.;  one  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
per  week,  (b)  Provides  training  and  practice  in 
surgical  procedures.  Two  two-hour  laboratories 
per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
420-6  (3,  3)  Principles  of  Pharmacology,  (a) 
Covers  absorption,  distribution,  and  metabolism 
of  drugs  and  the  action  of  certain  drug  classes  on 
the  living  organism.  Classes  of  drugs  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  drugs  affecting  the  autonomic  ner- 
vous system,  drugs  used  to  treat  neurological  and 
psychiatric  disorders,  local  anesthetics,  neuro- 
muscular blocking  agents,  and  analgesics.  Two 
lectures  per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  310  or  410;  410  may  be  taken  con- 
currently; organic  chemistry.  Some  knowledge  of 
biochemistry  is  needed,  (b)  Involves  a  discussion 
of  the  physiological  and  biochemical  action  of  var- 
ious classes  of  drugs.  Classes  of  drugs  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  general  anesthetics,  antihis- 
taminics,  diuretics,  antibiotics,  drugs  used  to 
treat  cardiovascular  disorders,  and  drugs  affect- 
ing the  endocrine  system.  Prerequisite:  420a;  310 
or  410;  organic  chemistry. 

430-4  (2,  2)  Cellular  Physiology.  The  nature 
and  mechanisms  of  function  of  the  living  cell. 
Chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  function  at  the 
cellular  level.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
organic  chemistry. 

433-6  (3,  3)  Comparative  Physiology.  Varia- 
tions of  physiological  processes  in  animal  phyla, 
and  comparison  of  these  with  human  physiology, 
(a)  Osmotic  and  ionic  regulation;  digestion,  nutri- 
tion, and  metabolism;  excretion;  respiration;  de- 
fense and  resistance,  (b)  Muscles  and  movement; 
circulation;  nervous  systems  and  sensory  informa- 
tion; coverings  and  support;  endocrine  regulation; 
reproduction.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  biological  science. 
440-6  (3,  3)  Biophysics,  (a)  Biomathematics, 
biomechanics  and  biotransport.  (b)  Bioelectrics 
and  bio-optics  applied  to  physiological  problems. 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 141  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  college  biological 
science  including  Physiology  310  or  its  equivalent; 
one  year  of  college  physics.  May  be  taken  in  b,a 
sequence  with  consent  of  instructor. 
450-3  Vertebrate  Endocrinology.  A  survey  of 
the  major  endocrine  control  systems  of  verte- 
brates. Emphasis  will  be  on  those  mechanisms 
which  trigger  endocrine  responses  to  maintain 
homeostasis.  Prerequisite:  310;  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  410  or  demonstrated  equivalency;  or 
consent. 

460-2  Electron  Microscopy.  Lecture  course  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  student  to  the  theory  and 
principles  of  electron  microscopy.  Two  lecture 
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hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

462-3  Biomedical  Instrumentation.  (Same  as 
Electrical  Engineering  462.)  Diagnostic  and  ther- 
apeutic modalities  related  to  engineering.  Cardio- 
vascular, neural,  sensory  and  respiratory  instru- 
mentation. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
470-3  Biological  Clocks.  Study  of  the  temporal 
aspects  of  diverse  physiological  and  behavioral 
functions  which  possess  diurnal  and  sectional  pe- 
riodicity. Species  covered  will  include  many 
eukaryotic  organisms  including  plants,  but  will 
mainly  stress  mammals.  Oscillations  in  sleep- 
wake  cycle,  locomotion,  reproduction,  hormonal 
secretion  and  numerous  other  processes  will  be 
explored.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  biological 
clocks  in  humans  and  the  effect  of  jet  lag  and  de- 
pression will  be  examined.  Prerequisite:  310. 
500-1  to  6  (1  per  semester)  Advanced  Semi- 
nar in  Physiology.  Presentation  of  research  and 
current  literature  in  physiology.  Required  of  all 
graduate  students  in  physiology.  Graded  S/U 
only. 

501-1  Presentation  of  Physiological  Data. 
Students  learn  to  prepare  and  deliver  oral  presen- 
tations of  experimental  findings  in  physiology,  to 
organize  the  talk,  prepare  slides,  and  communi- 
cate effectively.  Graded  SI  U  only. 
510-2  Experimental  Methods  in  Physiology. 
The  main  objectives  of  this  course  are  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  modern  laboratory  equipment, 
and  principles  of  physiological  experimentation. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
530-3  Advanced  Cellular  Physiology.  An  ad- 
vanced discussion  of  the  following  topics  as  they 
relate  to  the  cell;  release  of  energy,  contractility, 
regulation  and  control  of  metabolism,  electrical 
excitability,  membrane  transportation,  water,  and 
organelles.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
531-2  Advanced  Cellular  Physiology  Labora- 
tory.  One  one-hour  lecture  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  per  week,  designed  to  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  530.  Basic  experimental  proceduress 
used  in  studies  in  cellular  physiology. 
533-4  Advanced  Comparative  Physiology. 
Advanced  concepts  and  techniques  used  in  current 
studies  in  comparative  physiology.  Three  lectures 
and  one  discussion  period  per  week. 
540-3  Advanced  Biophysics.   Survey  of  recent 
biophysical  research  with  emphasis  on  historical 
development  of  current  advances.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  440  or  its  equivalent. 
560-4  (2,2)  Physiological  Techniques,    (a) 
Covers  library  research  and  basic  laboratory 
methodology,  (b)  Covers  In  Vivo  analytic  instru- 
mentation, BASIC  programming  and  graphic 
techniques  for  physiology.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  biological  science  laboratory  courses.  Strongly 
recommended:  one  year  of  college  physics;  MATH 
141  or  equivalent.  May  be  taken  in  b,a  sequence 
with  consent  of  instructor. 

570-3  to  48  Advanced  Physiological  Topics. 
Studies  of  current  research  and  literature  in  vari- 
ous topic  areas  of  physiology.  One  or  more  of  the 
following  list  of  topic  sections  will  be  offered  each 
semester,  so  that  each  section  will  be  available 
once  every  two  or  three  years,  (a)  Biological  struc- 
ture, (b)  cardiovascular  physiology,  (c)  respira- 
tory physiology,  (d)  nerve-muscle  physiology,  (e) 
metabolism  physiology,  (f)  gastrointestinal  phys- 
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iology,  (g)  neurophysiology,  (h)  radiation  physiol- 
ogy, (i)  environmental  physiology,  (j)  biomathe- 
matics,  (k)  biomedical  computing,  (1)  endocrinol- 
ogy, (m)  animal  care,  (n)  biophysics,  (o)  pharma- 
cology, (p)  special  topics,  (q)  reproductive  physi- 
ology, (r)  renal  physiology. 

571-3  Research  and  Problems  in  Biological 
Transmission  Electron  Microscopy  (TEM). 
Laboratory  course  designed  to  provide  experience 
in  techniques  for  biological  electron  microscopy. 
Student,  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor,  designs 
and  carries  out  a  project  in  transmission  electron 
microscopy.  Two  three-hour  laboratories  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  460  or  special  permission  of 
instructor. 

572-3  Physiology  of  Fertilization.  Considers 
mechanisms  of  sperm  maturation  and  the  struc- 
ture and  metabolic  properties  of  the  major  sper- 
matozoa. The  molecular  events  thought  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  motility  and  the 
ability  to  fertilize  eggs  will  be  discussed.  Typical 
topics  include  gamete  transport,  sperm  capacita- 
tion,  the  acrosome  reaction  and  the  function  of  the 
acrosome,  sperm  attachment  to  and  penetration 
of  the  zona  pellucida,  sperm  fusion  with  the  eggs, 
metabolic  changes  associated  with  fertilization. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  discussion  and  evalu- 
ation of  recent  publications  in  the  field.  Prerequi- 
site: 410  or  equivalent,  400-level  biochemistry  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
574-3  Neuropharmacology.  (Same  as  Pharma- 
cology 574.)  A  detailed  examination  of  the  bio- 
chemical aspects  of  neuropharmacology  with  em- 
phasis on  neurotransmitters — their  synthesis, 
storage,  release,  and  metabolism  in  the  central 
and  peripheral  nervous  system.  Considerable  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  major  research  developments 
(both  past  and  present)  that  influence  how  one 
studies  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  nervous  system. 
Prerequisites:  410,  and  CHEM  450,  or  equivalent. 
575-3  Neuroendocrinology.  Designed  to  inves- 
tigate and  discuss  the  current  research  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  field  of  neuroendocrinology. 
In  addition,  designed  to  have  students  examine 
and  evaluate  current  literature  in  the  field  and 
through  discussion  have  them  present  their  anal- 
ysis of  the  research.  One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour 
of  discussion  of  textual  material,  one  hour  of  mul- 
tiple reports  on  library  research.  Prerequisite: 
410a,  b  or  equivalent,  or  an  undergraduate/grad- 
uate endocrinology  course,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

590-1  to  4  Readings  or  Research  in  Current 
Physiological  Topics.  By  special  arrangement 
with  the  instructor  with  whom  the  student  wishes 
to  work.  Graded  S/U only. 

598-1  to  48  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Research. 
The  credit  hours  selected  for  this  course  registra- 
tion will  be  determined  by  the  major  professor  of 
the  student.  In  a  typical  semester  no  more  than 
six  hours  will  be  taken  by  a  student  except  under 
special  circumstances.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis  Research.  Research  for  thesis 
for  master's  degree. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion Research.  Research  for  dissertation  for 
Ph.D.  degree. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
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finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Field  trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

400-2  Trends  in  Agronomy.  A  discussion  ses- 
sion format  will  be  employed  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quainting students  with  recent  literature  and  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  current  with  latest  devel- 
opments in  their  area  of  specialty.  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing. 

405-3  Plant  Breeding.  Principles  of  plant 
breeding  emphasized  together  with  their 
application  to  the  practical  breeding  of  agronomic, 
horticultural,  and  forest  plants.  Field  trip  costs 
approximately  $10.  Prerequisite:  305  or 
equivalent. 

408-3  World  Crop  Production  Problems. 
Ecological  and  physiological  factors  influencing 
production  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  Natural 
limitations  on  world  crop  production.  Non-agricul- 
tural factors  influence  world  crop  output.  Prereq- 
uisite: 200. 

409-3  Crop  Physiology  and  Ecology.  The  ef- 
fects and  significance  of  physiological  and  ecologi- 
cal parameters  on  crop  yields.  Prerequisite:  Plant 
Biology  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
419-3  Forage  Crop  Management.  Forage  crop 
production  and  utilization;  forage  crop  character- 
istics, breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related 
to  animal  production,  soil  conservation,  crop  rota- 
tion, and  land  use.  Field  trip  costs  approximately 
$5.00.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  200  or  one 
course  in  biology  or  equivalent. 
420-4  Crop  Pest  Control.  Study  of  field  pests  of 
forest;  orchard,  field,  and  garden  crops;  pest  con- 
trol principles  and  methods;  control  strategy;  and 
consequences  of  pest  control  operations.  Prerequi- 
site: introductory  biology  or  crop  science  course 
and/or  consent  of  department. 
422-3  Turfgrass  Science.  Basic  concepts  of 
physiology,  growth,  and  nutrition  of  turfgrasses 
and  their  culture.  Application  of  turfgrass  science 
to  management  of  special  turf  areas  such  as  golf 
courses,  athletic  fields,  and  sod  farms;  and  to  the 
turfgrass  industry.  Field  trips  cost  approximately 
$15.  Prerequisite:  240  and  322  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

423-3  Greenhouse  Management.  Principles  of 
greenhouse  management  controlling  environmen- 
tal factors  influencing  plant  growth;  greenhouses 
and  related  structures;  and  greenhouse  heating 
and  cooling  systems.  Field  trips  costing  approxi- 
mately $5.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

424-4  Floriculture.  Production,  timing,  and 
marketing  of  the  major  floricultural  crops  grown 
in  the  commercial  greenhouse.  Each  student  will 
have  an  assigned  project.  Field  trip  costing  ap- 
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proximately  $25.  Prerequisite:  423  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

428-6  (3,  3)  Advanced  Landscape  Design. 

Theory  and  principles  of  residential  landscape 
design.  Practice  in  drawing  residential  landscape 
plans,  (a)  Emphasis  on  arrangement  of  unit  ar- 
eas, (b)  Emphasis  on  details  of  design  and  selec- 
tion of  plants.  Prerequisite:  328-4  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

430-4  Plant  Propagation.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  asexual  and  sexual  propagation  of  horti- 
cultural plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cuttings, 
grafts,  and  other  methods  of  propagation.  Field 
trip  costing  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite:  220. 
432-4  Nursery  Management.  Principles  and 
practices  involved  in  the  propagation,  production, 
and  marketing  of  ornamental  landscape  plant 
materials.  Emphasis  on  plant  production  with 
field  trips  to  various  production  areas  costing  ap- 
proximately $40.  Prerequisite:  220  and  327a,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

434-3  Woody  Plant  Maintenance.  Care  and 
management  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees 
commonly  used  in  the  landscape.  Topics  to  include 
trimming,  pruning,  fertilization,  transplanting, 
and  diagnosis  of  woody  plant  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: 327  or  Forestry  202  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

436-4  Fruit  Production.  Deciduous  tree  and 
small  fruit  growing,  physiology,  management 
practices,  marketing.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

437-4  Vegetable  Production.  Culture,  harvest- 
ing, and  marketing  of  vegetables;  with  morpholog- 
ical and  physiological  factors  as  they  influence  the 
crops.  Field  trip  costing  approximately  $5.  Pre- 
requisite: 220  or  consent  of  department. 
441-3  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification. 
Development,  characteristics,  and  identification  of 
soils,  study  of  profiles;  and  interpretation  and 
utilization  of  soil  survey  information  in  land  use 
planning.  Field  trip  costing  approximately  $5. 
Prerequisite:  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 
442-3   Soil  Physics.    A  study  of  the  physical 
properties  of  soils  with  special  emphasis  on  soil 
and  water  relationships,  soil  productivity,  and 
methods  of  physical  analysis.  Prerequisite:  240. 
443-3  Soil  Management.  The  soil  as  a  substrate 
for  plant  growth.  Properties  of  the  soil  important 
in  supplying  the  necessary  mineral  nutrients,  wa- 
ter and  oxygen  and  for  providing  an  environment 
conducive  to  plant  root  system  elaboration.  Soil 
management  techniques  that  are  important  in  op- 
timizing plant  growth.  Prerequisite:  240. 
445-3  Irrigation  Principles  and  Practices. 
This  course  will  cover  basic  principles  of  irrigation 
sciences;  water  requirements  of  crops;  soil  water 
relationship;  water  application  methods  including 
flooding,  sprinkler,  and  drip  (or  trickle)  systems; 
water  conveyence,  distribution  and  measurement; 
evaluation  of  irrigation  efficiency;  and  irrigation 
scheduling.  Considerations  will  also  include  crop 
production  effects  and  economic  aspects  of  irriga- 
tion. Prerequisite:  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 
446-3  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.    Covers 
the  principles  of  hydrologic  processes  and  soil  ero- 
sion. Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  occurrence 
of  soil  erosion  as  it  affects  humans,  food  produc- 
tion, and  the  environment.  The  methods  and 
technologies  for  protecting  against  and  controlling 
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of  erosion  will  also  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  240 
and  GED  107  or  consent  of  instructor. 
447-3  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility.  Recent 
trends  in  fertilizer  use  and  the  implications  of  soil 
fertility  build  up  to  sufficiency  and/or  toxicity 
levels;  the  behavior  of  fertilizer  material  in  soils 
and  factors  important  in  ultimate  plant  uptake  of 
the  nutrients;  the  plant-essential  elements  in 
soils  and  ways  of  assessing  their  needs  and  addi- 
tions; tailoring  fertilizer  for  different  uses  and 
management  systems;  implication  of  excessive 
fertilization  in  our  environment.  Prerequisite: 
240;  concurrent  enrollment  in  448  suggested. 
448-2  Soil  Fertility  Evaluation.  A  laboratory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  one  with  practical  soil 
testing  and  plant  analysis  methods  useful  in 
evaluating  soil  fertility  and  plant  needs.  One  hour 
lecture,  two  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  240; 
447  or  concurrent  enrollment;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

454-4  Microbial  Processes  in  Soils.  A  study  of 
microbial  numbers,  characteristics  and  biochemi- 
cal activities  of  soil  microorganisms  with  empha- 
sis on  transformations  of  organic  matter,  miner- 
als, and  nitrogen  in  soil.  Prerequisite:  240  or  Mi- 
crobiology 301. 

468-3  Weeds  —  Their  Control.  Losses  due  to 
weeds,  weed  identification  and  distribution, 
methods  of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction, 
mechanical,  biological,  and  chemical  control  of 
weeds.  State  and  Federal  legislation  pertaining  to 
weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercializa- 
tion. Field  Trips  costing  approximately  $5.  Pre- 
requisite: an  introductory  biology  course. 
470-2  Post  Harvest  Handling  of  Horticultural 
Commodities.  Fundamental  principles  of  post 
harvest  physiology,  handling,  and  evaluation  of 
horticultural  commodities  will  be  covered.  Specific 
details  will  be  given  on  vegetable,  fruit,  ornamen- 
tal, and  floricultural  commodities.  Field  trip  cost- 
ing approximately  $30.  Prerequisite:  220  and 
Plant  Biology  320. 

518-3  Principles  of  Herbicide  Action.  Chem- 
istry and  mode  of  action  of  herbicides.  Nature  of 
herbicidal  action.  Illustrates  the  various  types  of 
chemical  weed  control  procedures  in  current  use. 
The  physiology  of  herbicidal  action  examined  us- 
ing the  different  mechanisms  established  for  vari- 
ous chemical  groups  of  herbicides.  Prerequisite: 
468,  PLB  320. 

520-3  Growth  and  Development  of  Plants. 
Physiological  control  of  developmental  processes. 
Emphasis  on  exogenous  growth-regulating  com- 
pounds and  their  behavior  in  plants.  Prerequisite: 
PLB  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
524-2  Advanced  Plant  Genetics.  (See  Plant 
Biology  524.)  Prerequisite:  BIOL  305  or  equiva- 
lent. 

526-4  Cytogenetics.  (See  Plant  Biology  526.) 
Prerequisite:  BIOL  306  and  306  or  equivalent. 
547-2  Soil-Plant  Nutrient  Relationships.  A 
study  of  advanced  topics  relating  to  fertilizer  and 
nutrient  use  efficiency  by  plants,  including  re- 
search methods  for  fertilizer  use  evaluation  and 
plant  response.  Mechanisms  in  the  soil  for  nutri- 
ent storage,  release,  fixation,  and  loss  will  be 
dealt  with  as  they  relate  to  efficient  use  by  plants. 
Prerequisite:  447  or  equivalent. 
560-5  (3,2)  Field  Plot  Technique,  (a)  Design  of 
field  plot  and  greenhouse  experiments  including 
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appropriate  statistical  analyses  for  each  of  the  de- 
signs. Data  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor,  (b)  Each  of  the  designs  discussed  in 
(a)  will  be  illustrated  with  a  type  problem  and 
solved  by  computer  processes  using  primarily 
MINITAB  and  SAS  software  programs.  Prerequi- 
site: 560a  or  concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

581-1  to  4  (1,1,1,1)  Seminar.  Individual  presen- 
tations on  subjects  and  problems  relating  to  soils, 
field  and  horticultural  crops,  and  other  phases  of 
plant  and  soil  science.  Graded  S/U only. 
582-6  (2,2,2)  Colloquium  in  Plant  and  Soil 
Science.    Recent  developments  and  trends  in 
specialized  areas  of  plant  and  soil  science  will  be 
discussed  in  (a)  genetics  and  plant  breeding,  (b) 
research  methods,  (c)  physiology  and  ecology. 
588-1  to  8  International  Graduate  Studies. 
Residential  graduate  study  programs  abroad.  Ap- 
proval of  department  required  both  for  the  nature 
of  program  and  number  of  hours  of  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department  chair.  Graded 
S/  U  only. 

590-1  to  4  Readings.   Contemporary  books  and 
periodicals  on  selected  subjects  within  the  fields  of 
plant  and  soil  science.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

592-1  to  3  Special  Problems.  Directed  study  of 
specialized  areas  of  crop  production,  horticulture, 
or  soils  depending  on  the  program  of  the  student. 
Discussion,  seminars,  readings,  and  instruction  in 
research  techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

593-1  to  4  Individual  Research.  Directed  re- 
search on  approved  projects  investigating  selected 
fields  of  plant  and  soil  science.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  At  least  three  hours  of  thesis 
credit  is  required  for  the  master's  degree  under 
the  thesis  option.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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For  all  field  courses  in  plant  biology,  stu- 
dents will  be  assessed  a  transportation  fee. 
In  addition,  certain  courses  may  require  the 
purchase  of  additional  materials  and  sup- 
plies, generally  $1  to  $5  in  total  cost. 

400-4  Plant  Anatomy.  An  introduction  to  cell 
division,  development,  and  maturation  of  the 
structures  of  the  vascular  plants.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 
404-4  The  Algae.  A  phylogenetic  approach  to  the 
study  of  algae  with  emphasis  on  comparative  cy- 
tology, morphology,  and  ecology.  Laboratories  in- 
clude a  detailed  survey  of  freshwater  algae  and  a 
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general  treatment  of  representative  marine 
forms.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  204  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

405-4  The  Fungi.  A  survey  of  the  fungi  —  their 
structure,  development,  relationships,  ecological 
roles,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 
406-3  Bryology.  Structure,  development,  and  re- 
lationships of  the  liverworts,  hornworts,  and 
mosses.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 
409-3  Field  Mycology.  The  taxonomy,  ecology, 
and  distribution  of  fungi  in  southern  Illinois  and 
environs  with  emphasis  on  techniques  of  speci- 
men collection,  preservation,  identification,  and 
recognition.  Prerequisite:  200;  204  recommended. 
410-3  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  of  Bryophytes 
and  Lichens.   Floristic  studies  of  the  moss,  liv- 
erwort, hornwort,  and  lichen  communities  of 
southern  Illinois.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-3  Morphology  of  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies. 
The  study  of  external  form,  internal  structure, 
and  relationships  of  ferns  and  fern  allies.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
204;  400  recommended. 

412-3  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms.  The 
study  of  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  re- 
lationships of  gymnosperms.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204;  400  rec- 
ommended. 

413-3  Morphology  of  Angiosperms.  The  study 
of  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  relation- 
ships of  the  flowering  plants.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204;  400 
recommended. 

414-3  Paleobotany.  (Same  as  Geology  414)  The 
study  of  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  re- 
lationships of  plant  fossils.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204;  400  rec- 
ommended. 

421-4  Botanical  Microtechnique.  Introduction 
to  practical  methods  of  preservation  and  prepara- 
tion of  plant  materials  for  laboratory  and  micro- 
scopic study.  Paraffin  and  plastic  embedding  and 
sectioning  techniques,  and  use  of  general  and 
histochemical  stains  stressed.  Includes  chromo- 
some squashing,  whole-mount  preparation,  pho- 
tomicrography, and  other  techniques.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  200 
or  equivalent. 

425-10  (5,  5)  Advanced  Plant  Physiology,  (a) 
Intermediary  plant  metabolism.  Characterization 
of  the  photosynthetic  and  metabolic  pathways  of 
biosynthesis  and  degradation  of  organic  con- 
stituents; role  of  environmental  regulants  of  plant 
metabolism,  (b)  Physics  of  plants;  membrane 
phenomena;  water  relations;  mineral  nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  320  and  consent  of  instructor. 
430-3  Economic  Botany.  Classification,  evolu- 
tion, domestication,  and  botanical  characteristics 
of  plants  useful  to  people.  Every  year.  Prerequi- 
site: 200  or  equivalent. 

439-2  Natural  Areas  and  Rare  and  Endan- 
gered Species.  Evaluation  of  the  natural  area 
preservation  concept  with  emphasis  on  how  to 
detect  natural  areas  and  methods  to  preserve 
them.  Emphasis  on  the  rare  and  endangered 
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species  program,  its  significance,  and  its  method- 
ology. Prerequisite:  304,  Biology  307. 
440-3  Grassland  Ecology.  A  study  of  grassland 
structure  and  function  in  relation  to  various  biotic 
and  abiotic  factors.  Cost  of  field  trips  ($5)  and 
textbooks  must  be  incurred  by  the  student.  Pre- 
requisite: 304  and  Biology  307  or  equivalent. 
443-4  Forest  Ecology  and  Reclamation.  Soil, 
climatic,  and  genetic  factors  affecting  tree  distri- 
bution and  growth  in  disturbed  and  natural  habi- 
tats. Saturday  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  307  or 
equivalent. 

444-4  Analysis  and  Classification  of  Vegeta- 
tion. Includes  concepts  and  analytical  methods 
pertaining  to  plant  community  energetics,  nutri- 
ent dynamics,  succession,  vegetation  classification 
and  niche  theory.  Laboratory  will  include  the  ap- 
plication of  these  concepts  and  methods  to  field  si- 
tuations. Cost  of  textbooks  and  travel  fee  ($15) 
must  be  incurred  by  the  student.  Prerequisite:  Bi- 
ology 307  or  equivalent. 

447-2  to  6  Field  Studies  in  Latin  America. 
Two  to  six  weeks  of  intensive  field  work  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  flora  and  vegetation  in 
various  environments  of  Latin  America  and  with 
ecological  and  taxonomic  field  techniques.  Cost 
varies  with  type  of  study  and  location.  Trans- 
portation cost:  $80.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

448-3  to  8  Field  Studies  in  the  Western 
United  States.  Three  to  six  weeks  of  intensive 
field  work  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
flora,  vegetation,  and  environments  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  adjacent  areas.  Both  ecological 
and  taxonomic  field  methods  are  emphasized. 
Transportation  cost  ($100),  travel  expenses,  and 
textbooks  must  be  incurred  by  the  student.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  Biology  307  or  equivalents,  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

449-4  Plant  Systematics  and  Evolution.  The 
principles  of  modern  plant  systematics  including 
classification  methods  at  different  taxonomic 
levels,  data  analysis,  speciation  and  isolating 
mechanisms,  basic  population  genetics  and  the 
use  of  morphological,  anatomical  and  molecular 
characters  in  assessing  plant  evolutionary  rela- 
tionships. Prerequisite:  304  or  equivalent  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

450-2  Plant  Geography.  World  distribution  of 
plants  related  to  environmental,  floristic,  and  his- 
torical factors.  Prerequisite:  interest  in  biology. 
451-4  Flora  of  Southern  Illinois.  Exposure  to 
the  major  upland  and  lowland  communities  of 
southern  Illinois  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
identification,  distribution  and  ecology  of  the  nat- 
ural and  introduced  floristic  components.  Prereq- 
uisite: 304  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456-2  Advanced  Plant  Pathology.  A  study  of 
the  changes  occurring  in  host  and  pathogen  at  the 
host-parasite  interface  before,  during,  and  after 
penetration.  Control  measures  will  be  discussed 
and  emphasis  will  be  on  midwest  field  crops.  Two 
lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  356  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

457-2  Advanced  Forest  Pathology.  A  survey  of 
recent  literature  on  major  forest  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  host-parasite  interactions  and  dis- 
ease control.  Students  will  develop  detailed  litera- 
ture reviews  on  selected  pathology  problems  and 
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design  experiments  for  solving  these  problems. 
Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  357  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

475-3  Advanced  Cell  Biology.  (Same  as  Zool- 
ogy 475.)  Cell  structure  at  molecular  and  cytologi- 
cal  levels.  Includes  discussions  of  research  meth- 
ods, plasma  membrane,  cell  exterior  and  recogni- 
tion, the  endomembrane  system  and  related  or- 
ganelles, self-replicating  organelles,  the  cytoskele- 
ton,  nuclear  structure  and  function  in  cell  replica- 
tion, cell  differentiation  and  response,  and 
eukaryotic  cell  evolution.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  306 
or  equivalent. 

476-2  Advanced  Cell  Biology  Laboratory. 
(Same  as  Zoology  476.)  Laboratory  course  to  ac- 
company Plant  Biology  475.  Light  and  electron 
microscopy,  cell  culturing,  biochemical  methods, 
and  experimental  protocols  are  used  to  study  the 
structure  of  cell  membranes,  intracellular  or- 
ganelles, including  the  Golgi  apparatus,  ER,  mito- 
chondria, plastids,  lysosomes,  the  cytoskeleton, 
and  nucleus.  Prerequisite:  475  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

484-3  Palynology.  (See  Geology  484.) 
485-2  Botanical  Literature.  A  survey  of  the 
major  classical  and  modern  writings  in  the 
botanical  sciences.  This  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  primary  subdivisions;  systematics,  struc- 
ture, physiology,  genetics,  and  ecology.  In  addi- 
tion, periodicals  will  be  treated.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

490-3  Photographic  Methods  in  Scientific 
and  Biological  Photography.  Black  and  white 
and  color.  Specimen  photography,  macrophotog- 
raphy.  Slides  for  presentation,  materials  and 
methods  used  in  scientific  publications.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

491-3  Scientific  Illustration.  Materials  and 
methods  used  in  illustrating  scientific  publications 
including  two-dimensional  graphs,  maps, 
lettering,  and  line  drawings.  Three  dimensional 
techniques  will  also  be  covered.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

500-3  Advanced  Plant  Anatomy.  The  study  of 
advanced  topics  in  the  anatomy  of  seed  plants. 
Emphasis  is  on  trends  in  and  adaptive  nature  of 
evolutionary  modifications  of  anatomical  features 
and  the  application  of  anatomical  data  to  plant 
systematics.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  400  and  421  or  equivalent. 
501-4  (2,2)  Research  Transmission  Electron 
Microscopy.  (Same  as  Science  501a,b.) 
502-4  (2,2)  Research  Scanning  Electron  Mi- 
croscopy. (Same  as  Science  502a,b.) 
510-3  Techniques  in  Molecular  Evolution 
and  Systematics.  Experience  with  current 
molecular  techniques  being  employed  to  obtain 
data  in  systematic  and  evolutionary  biology, 
specifically  those  dealing  with  macromolecules 
(isozymes  and  nucleic  acids),  plus  exposure  to 
phenetic  and  cladistic  analysis  of  molecular  data. 
Prerequisite:  449  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

524-2  Advanced  Plant  Genetics.  A  considera- 
tion of  incompatibility  systems,  paramutation,  cy- 
toplasmic inheritance,  developmental  genetics, 
and  other  genetic  topics  as  they  occur  in  higher 
plants.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  305  or  equivalent. 
525-2  to  16  (2  to  4,  2  to  4,  2  to  4,  2  to  4)  Cell 
Biology   Research   Techniques.    A  special 
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techniques  course  designed  for  graduate  students 
specializing  in  cell  studies.  Provides  instrumenta- 
tion training,  with  emphasis  on  application  of  the 
method  to  a  research  project,  (a)  Quantitative  Cy- 
tology, (b)  Immuno-Labelling  and  Qualitative 
Histochemistry,  (c)  Deep  Etching  Techniques  in 
Electron  Microscopy,  (d)  Cell  Fractionation  and 
Biochemical  Techniques. 

526-4  Cytogenetics.  A  study  of  structure, 
transmission,  and  mutation  of  nuclear  and  cyto- 
plasmic genetic  elements,  with  emphasis  on  the 
utilization  of  structural  changes  in  chromosomes 
and  of  changes  in  chromosome  number  in  theoret- 
ical and  applied  genetics.  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  305 
and  306,  or  equivalent. 

532-3  Embryogenesis  and  Organography  of 
Plants.  A  study  of  the  developmental  anatomy 
and  comparative  morphology  of  embryophytes, 
with  emphasis  on  analysis  of  homologous  versus 
analogous  structure.  In  particular,  the  following 
aspects  of  organ  development  will  be  considered: 
embryological  origin,  cellular  pattern  of  forma- 
tion, cytochemical  and  histological  characteriza- 
tion, and  diversification  in  form.  Laboratory  will 
allow  students  to  observe  the  organographic  fea- 
tures discussed.  Prerequisite:  320,  400,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

533-3  Plant  Growth  and  Morphogensis.  A 
study  of  the  role  of  the  environmental  variables 
(light,  temperature,  etc.)  and  phytohormones  in 
the  growth  and  morphogensis  of  intact  plants  and 
tissue  cultures.  The  theories  of  plant  organogensis 
and  the  synthesis,  translocation,  regulation,  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  major  classes  of  phytohor- 
mones will  be  treated  in  light  of  the  most  recent 
literature.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
534-2  Techniques  in  Studies  of  Plant  Growth 
and  Development.  Instruction  in  laboratory 
techniques  used  in  the  study  of  the  role  of  envi- 
ronment and  natural  plant  growth  substances  in 
plant  morphogensis.  Two  two-hour  laboratories 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

543-2  Tree  Growth.    Physiological  aspects  of 
tree  growth  and  development.  Phases  of  the  life 
cycle  from  germination  to  seed  production  will  be 
analyzed  for  effects  of  light,  temperature,  mois- 
ture, nutrients,  mycorrhiza,  wind,  air  pollution, 
and  other  factors.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Prereq- 
uisite: 320  or  443  or  FOR  331  or  equivalent. 
570-2  to  3  Graduate  Readings  in  Plant  Biol- 
ogy. A  course  of  individually  assigned  readings 
in  botanical  literature.  Every  semester.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor.  Graded  SI  U  only. 
580-1  to  6  (1  per  semester)  Seminar.  One  hour 
discussion  of  current  topics  in  biology.  Every 
semester.  Graded  S/U  only. 
589-1  to  12  (1  per  topic  per  semester)  Semi- 
nars in  Plant  Biology.   Studies  of  current  and 
historical  research  and  literature  in  various  topic 
areas  of  plant  biology:  (a)  ecology;  (b)  bryology; 
(c)  paleobotany;  (d)  anatomy;  (e)  systematics;  (f) 
phycology;  (g)  mycology;  (h)  pathology;  (i)  physi- 
ology; (j)  morphology.  Graded  S/U  only. 
590-1  to  3  Introduction  to  Research.  General 
introduction  to  research  techniques.  Techniques 
to  be  determined  by  instructor  and  students.  Ev- 
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ery  semester.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Graded  S/U only. 

591-2  to  9  Research.  Assignments  involving  re- 
search and  individual  problems,  (a)  anatomy;  (b) 
bryology;  (c)  ecology;  (d)  morphology;  (e)  mycol- 
ogy; (f)  paleobotany;  (g)  pathology;  (h)  photogra- 
phy; (i)  phycology;  (j)  physiology;  (k)  systematics. 
Master's  students  may  use  this  for  their  research 
for  their  thesis.  Every  semester.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  Graded  S/U  only. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis.    Course  to  be  taken  in  the 
preparation    of   the    master's    thesis.    Every 
semester.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Course  to  be  taken  in  the  research  for  and 
in  writing  of  the  doctoral  dissertation.  Every 
semester.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 


Political  Science 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers 
courses  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
and  Ph.D.  degree  in  political  science  and 
the  Master  of  Public  Affairs. 

403-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (See  Philosophy 
441.) 

404-3  History  of  Political  Theory.  Shall  sur- 
vey different  theorists  and  perspectives  which 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  development 
of  the  ongoing  tradition  of  political  theory  up  to 
modern  times.  Prerequisite:  303  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

405-3  Democratic  Theory.  An  examination  of 
various  species  and  aspects  of  democratic 
thought,  including  the  liberal  tradition  and  its 
impact  upon  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  GEB 
114  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406-3  Socialist  Thought.  An  examination  of  so- 
cialist thought  regarding  social  structure,  eco- 
nomic institutions,  and  political  power.  Prereq- 
uisite: senior  or  graduate  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

408-3  Contemporary  Political  Theory.  Shall 
explore  the  theorists  and  perspectives  which  have 
contributed  to  contemporary  views  of  the  political 
world.  Prerequisite:  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 
413-3  Contemporary  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. An  examination  of  relationships  among 
national,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the 
American  federal  system,  with  emphasis  on  recent 
literature  and  contemporary  issues.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  fiscal  relations,  and  specific 
intergovernmental  programs  in  areas  such  as 
housing  and  environmental  quality  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
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414-3  Political  Systems  of  the  American 
States.  The  state  level  of  government  viewed 
with  emphasis  upon  recent  developments  and 
current  research.  Prerequisite:  213. 
415-3  Urban  Politics.  An  examination  of  the 
environment,  institutions,  processes,  and  func- 
tions of  government  in  an  urban  society  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  current  problems  of  social 
control  and  the  provision  of  services  in  the  cities 
of  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  213. 
417-3  Political  Psychology.  An  examination  of 
various  psychological  theories  as  they  relate  to 
the  development  and  change  of  political  attitudes, 
leadership  behavior,  and  mass  political  participa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  200  recommended. 
418-3  Political  Communications.  (See  Speech 
Communication  451.) 

419-4  Political  Sociology.  (See  Sociology  475.) 
420-3  Interest  Group  Politics.  An  examination 
of  the  structure,  mobilization  and  impact  of  inter- 
est groups  on  American  political  life.  The  course 
objectives  are  to  study  various  normative  cri- 
tiques of  American  pluralism  and  examine  the 
political  influence  of  contemporary  interest 
groups,  such  as  labor,  racial  and  women's  organi- 
zations. Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
429-3  Women  and  the  American  Political 
Process.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  445.)  Fo- 
cuses on  the  role  of  women  in  the  American  politi- 
cal system.  Examines  the  political  behavior  of 
women  as  voters  and  as  political  elites.  Also  ana- 
lyzes policies  regarding  women's  issues,  such  as 
comparable  worth,  affirmative  action,  and  repro- 
ductive rights. 

433-6  (3,  3)  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  This,  the 
initial  course  in  a  two-course  sequence,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  basic  structure  and  power  rela- 
tionships in  the  American  constitutional  system. 
Topics  include  judicial  review,  judicial  restraint, 
separation  of  powers,  the  federal  system,  national 
powers,  state  powers,  the  contract  clause,  and 
substantive  due  process.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
Political  Science  330  recommended,  (b)  This,  the 
second  course  in  the  constitutional  law  sequence 
concentrates  on  those  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution which  protect  individual  rights  and  lib- 
erties against  government  encroachment.  Prereq- 
uisite: GEB  114. 

435-3  Judicial  Process  and  Behavior.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  process  by  which  judges  in  both 
trial  and  appellate  courts  at  federal  and  state 
levels  are  selected  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
make  decisions.  Attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
courts.  Study  of  the  communication  and  impact  of 
judicial  decisions.  The  course  will  provide  some 
insight  into  the  methods  used  to  study  judicial 
behavior. 

436-3  Administrative  Law.  The  procedural  law 
of  public  agencies,  particularly  the  regulatory 
commissions  but  also  executive  branch  agencies 
exercising  regulatory  functions.  The  exercise  of 
discretion  and  its  control  through  internal  mech- 
anisms and  judicial  review.  Prerequisite:  340  or 
GEB  114  recommended. 

437-3  Jurisprudence  (Theories  of  Law).  Ma- 
jor schools  in  legal  thinking.  Positive  law  and 
natural  law.  Idea  of  justice  and  concept  of  natural 
rights. 

441-3  Administration  of  Bureaucratic  Orga- 
nizations.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  bureau- 
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cratic  organization  and  of  problems  and  proce- 
dures in  administration  of  complex  public  agen- 
cies. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  personnel  aspects 
of  public  bureaucracy,  including  the  history  and 
structure  of  civil  service  systems,  conditions  of 
public  service  employment,  and  issues  in  leader- 
ship and  supervision.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

443-3  Public  Financial  Administration.  An 
examination  of  governmental  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, with  emphasis  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Special  attention  is  given  to  patterns  of 
taxation  and  expenditure,  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relations,  municipal  debt,  and  administra- 
tive decisionmaking.  Prerequisite:  213  recom- 
mended. 

444-3  Policy  Analysis.  An  examination  of  basic 
concepts  in  the  policy  sciences,  approaches  to  pol- 
icy analysis,  applications  to  selected  areas  of  pol- 
icy, and  instruments  of  policy  development. 
445-4  Administration  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  Natural  Resources.  (Same  as 
Geography  426.)  An  examination  of  institutional 
arrangement  and  administrative  practices  in  the 
protection  and  use  of  land,  water,  air,  and  mineral 
resources.  The  course  include  analysis  of  respon- 
sibility and  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment (federal,  state,  and  local)  as  well  as  cor- 
porate, interest  group,  and  individual  responses 
to  public  programs.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  administration  of  federal  environmental 
quality  legislation  including  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  and  the  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  Act. 

446-3  Museum  Administration.  A  comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  museum  administration  and 
management,  including  fiscal  and  budget  over- 
sight; an  understanding  of  museum  ethics;  acqui- 
sition, conservation,  and  exhibition  planning;  per- 
sonnel matters;  and  museum  research.  Museum 
practicum  and  research  stressed. 
447-4  to  5  (3,  1  or  2)  Urban  Planning.  (See 
Geography  470a,b.) 

452-3  The  Politics  of  Developing  Areas.  A 
comparative  study  of  the  principal  features  of  tra- 
ditional, transitional,  and  modern  political  sys- 
tems, patterns  of  political  socialization  and  cul- 
ture as  well  as  leadership  recruitment  and  client- 
patron  relationships  in  traditional  and  transi- 
tional political  systems,  the  nature  of  political 
participation  in  predominately  agrarian  societies, 
and  the  strategies  utilized  to  rule  and  to  legit- 
imize the  rule  of  predominately  post-colonial  so- 
cieties. Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recom- 
mended. 

455-3  Comparative  Public  Administration. 
Administrative  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  institu- 
tions are  compared  on  a  topical  basis  in  govern- 
ments of  Britain,  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  selected  socialist,  developing,  and  an- 
cient states. 

456-3  Comparative  Social  Policy.  Issues  of  the 
modern  welfare  state  in  comparative  perspective. 
Factors  affecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  wel- 
fare state  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  of 
what  types  of  policies  would  be  most  effective  in 
achieving  alternative  types  of  welfare  results. 
Emphasis  on  comparative  analysis  and  interrela- 
tionships within  larger  social  systems. 
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457-3  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth. 

The  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  Association  and 
the  politics  of  Great  Britain  and  the  "Old  Com- 
monwealth" countries:  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recom- 
mended. 

458-3  Contemporary  Western  Europe.  Com- 
parative study  of  contemporary  political  systems 
and  policy  issues  of  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  on 
selected  countries  and  common  problems  facing 
governments.  Topics  covered  include  the  Euro- 
pean community,  security,  economic,  energy,  and 
social  policies,  and  study  of  various  governing 
processes. 

459-3  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dynamics  of  Soviet  government  and 
economy.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recom- 
mended. 

461-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Politics  and  governments  of  Burma,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Singa- 
pore, Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines.  Prerequisite: 
none.  GEB  250  recommended. 
462-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Vietnam. 
Origins  of  revolution.  The  war  for  national  re- 
unification. Impact  of  American  involvement. 
Contemporary  problems  of  consolidation  and  de- 
velopment under  communist  rule.  Implications  for 
regional  security.  Prerequisite:  GEB  250  recom- 
mended. 

463-3  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  In- 
ternal political,  economic,  and  social  development 
of  China.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recom- 
mended. 

464-3  Governments  and  Politics  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Internal  and  international  politics  of 
the  Islamic  states  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  and  Israel.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250 
recommended. 

465-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies 
465.)  An  examination  of  the  impact  of  western 
colonial  rule  on  the  societies  and  politics  of  Africa, 
the  methods  by  which  these  colonial  areas  became 
sovereign  states  in  the  post- World  War  II  era,  the 
role  of  domestic  political  institutions,  African  po- 
litical thought  and  behavior,  and  the  development 
of  foreign  policies  regarding  relations  with  other 
African  states,  continental  and  international  or- 
ganizations, and  non-African  states.  Prerequisite: 
none.  GEB  250  recommended. 
466-3  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin 
America.  An  in-depth  analysis  of  specific  prob- 
lem areas  in  Latin  American  political  processes  as 
well  as  comparative  study  of  selected  Latin  Amer- 
ican nation-states.  Prerequisite:  none.  366  rec- 
ommended. 

468-3  Comparative  Civil-Military  Politics.  A 
comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  armed  forces  with  the  civilian  sector  of 
the  body  politic,  the  selection,  training,  and  pro- 
fessionalization  of  the  officer  corps,  the  control  of 
the  armed  forces  by  the  executive  and  legislature, 
the  growth  of  strategic  doctrine,  insurgency  and 
counter-insurgency  warfare,  and  the  analysis  of 
the  role  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  governing  group 
in  a  large  number  of  nonwestern  states.  Prerequi- 
site: none.  GEB  250  recommended. 
475-6  (3,  3)  International  Law.  (a)  Rules  and 
practices  governing  the  nations  in  their  relations 
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in  peace  and  war.  Prerequisite:  none.  270  recom- 
mended, (b)  Investigation  of  special  problems  in 
international  law.  Prerequisite:  475a. 
477-3  The  Making  of  American  Foreign  Pol- 
icy. An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Prerequisite:  none.  378  recommended. 
480-3  International  Politics.  Definition  and 
analysis  of  the  concepts  of  spheres  of  hegemony, 
alliances,  regionalism,  integration,  interdepen- 
dence, and  an  evaluation  of  their  application  to 
contemporary  international  politics.  The  course 
will  stress  the  need  for  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  vague  role  of  national  power  and  influence 
within  the  framework  of  a  changing  world  envi- 
ronment. 

485-3  International  Relations  of  the  Far 
East.  The  political  and  strategic  problems  and 
the  interplay  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major 
powers  in  this  area.  Prerequisite:  none.  270  rec- 
ommended or  History  380  recommended. 
488-3  International  Relations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Emphasis  on  the  international  be- 
havior of  Latin  American  nation-states  and/or  re- 
gions especially  related  to  policy  trends  and  his- 
torical and  contemporary  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
Prerequisite:  none.  270  recommended. 
500-3  Pro-Seminar  in  Research  Methods.  A 
survey  at  the  graduate  level  of  major  topics  in 
empirical  research  methods.  Subject  matter  will 
include  the  philosophy  of  science,  measurement 
problems,  methods  of  data  acquisition,  strategies 
of  research  design,  levels  of  analysis,  modes  of 
analysis,  and  research  ethics.  The  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  enroll  in  this  course  prior  to  en- 
rolling in  502.  Students  offering  methods  as  an 
area  of  concentration  are  required  to  complete 
this  course  prior  to  enrolling  in  501  and  502.  Re- 
quired of  all  M.A.  students  to  fulfill  methods  re- 
quirement for  degree. 
501-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Research  Methods. 

(a)  Experimental  and  quasi-experimental  re- 
search design.  The  role  of  experimental  and 
quasi-experimental  research  design  in  political 
science.  Specific  topics  discussed  include  the  logic 
of  experimental  control,  principles  of  research 
design,  threats  to  internal  and  external  validity, 
and  ethical  considerations  in  experimenting  with 
human  beings.  Prerequisite:  EPSY  506  and  507. 

(b)  Simulation.  Analysis,  design,  construction, 
and  evaluation  of  human,  human-computer,  and 
computer  games  and  simulations  for  teaching, 
training,  and  research  in  political  science.  Pre- 
requisite: EPSY  506  and  507.  (c)  Survey  research 
and  sampling.  Basic  concepts  of  sampling,  sam- 
pling frames;  types  of  sample  design;  survey  de- 
signs, questionnaire  construction,  interviewing, 
coding,  introductory  survey  analysis  techniques, 
and  ethical  considerations  in  political  science. 
Prerequisite:  EPSY  506  and  507.  (d)  Causal 
modeling.  Statistical  techniques  for  the  non-ex- 
perimental investigation  of  causal  systems.  Logic 
of  causal  analysis,  systems  of  simultaneous  linear 
equations,  causal  modeling,  path  analysis,  and 
structural  equation  models.  Prerequisite:  EPSY 
506  and  507.  (e)  Theory  and  Methods  of  Scaling. 
(See  Psychology  527.)  (f)  Theory  building.  Tech- 
niques of  theory-building  and  typology  construc- 
tion. Probability  theory;  game  theory;  systems  of 
differential  equations;  difference  equation  models; 
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time  series  models;  computer  simulation  models, 
and  causal  models.  Criteria  for  evaluating  inter- 
nal and  external  validity  for  the  best  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: EPSY  506  and  507. 
502-3  to  6  Topical  Seminar  in  Research 
Methods.  Advanced  seminar  in  empirical  re- 
search methods.  Topics  will  vary  with  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
503A-3  Data  Preparation  and  Management- 
Mainframe.  Covers  the  mainframe  computer 
creation,  dictionarying,  cleaning,  and  manage- 
ment of  data  files  using  SAS,  SPSSX,  BMD, 
OSIRIS,  and  the  IBM  OS/VS  utility  programs. 
Also  treats  the  use  of  the  IBM  Job  Control  Lan- 
guage (JCL),  the  Conversational  Monitor  System 
(CMS),  catalogued  procedures,  instream  procs, 
and  CMS  EXEC's.  A  research  tool  course  not  to  be 
counted  toward  graduate  degree  requirements. 
503B-3  Data  Preparation  and  Management- 
Microcomputer.  Covers  the  micro  computer 
creation,  dictionarying,  and  cleaning  and  man- 
agement of  data  files  using  SPSSPC,  SASPC,  or 
other  micro  packages.  Also  treats  Disk  Operating 
Language  and  procedures  for  moving  data  be- 
tween micro  and  main  frame  computers.  A  re- 
search tool  course  not  to  be  counted  toward  grad- 
uate degree  requirements. 

504-3  Pro-Seminar  in  Political  theory.  The 
course  will  survey  a  sampling  of  the  best  works 
from  the  broad  and  diverse  spectrum  of  political 
theory.  Normative,  empirical,  analytical,  critical, 
and  other  types  of  theoretical  works  will  be  ana- 
lyzed. Students  offering  political  theory  as  a 
graduate  area  are  required  to  complete  this 
course  prior  to  enrolling  in  research  seminars  in 
political  theory. 

505-3  to  6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  Normative 
Theory.  Topic  will  vary  with  instructor.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vanced syllabus. 

508-3  to  6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  Empirical 
Theory.  Systems,  structural-functional,  conflict, 
decision-making,  integration,  organization,  ex- 
change, communications,  democratic,  totalitarian, 
change  and  revolution  theories  will  be  analyzed  to 
determine  their  domain  and  predictive  and/or  ex- 
planatory capacities.  Generally,  half  of  these  the- 
ories will  be  offered  every  other  year.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

510-3  Pro-Seminar  in  American  Politics.  De- 
signed to  survey  the  major  literature  in  the  field 
of  American  government  at  the  graduate  level. 
The  course  will  synthesize  and  integrate  the  liter- 
ature and  give  an  overview  of  topics  that  will  be 
covered  in  greater  depth  in  each  subject-matter 
research  seminar.  Highly  recommended  for  new 
teaching  assistants.  Required  for  students  offer- 
ing American  politics  as  a  graduate  area  before 
enrolling  in  more  advanced  subject-matter  semi- 
nars. 

511-3  to  6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  American 
Politics.  Topic  will  vary  with  instructor.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vanced syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic  course,  re- 
lated training,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
514-3  Seminar  in  American  State  Politics. 
Student  should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  of 
advance  syllabus.  Prerequisite:  414  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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515-3  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vance syllabus.  Prerequisite:  415  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

516-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Political  Behav- 
ior. Topic  will  vary  with  instructor.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vance syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic  courses,  re- 
lated training,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
518-3  Seminar  in  Political  Parties.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vance syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic  courses,  re- 
lated training,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
521-3  Seminar  in  the  Legislative  Process. 
Student  should  see  director  of  graduate  studies 
for  advance  syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic  courses, 
related  training,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
530-3  Pro-Seminar  in  Public  Law.  Designed  to 
survey  the  major  literature  in  the  field  of  public 
law  at  the  graduate  level.  The  course  will  consider 
both  traditional  and  nontraditional  approaches  to 
the  subject  and  will  acquaint  students  with  read- 
ings and  analyses  covering  the  scope  of  this  sub- 
field.  Required  of  all  students  offering  public  law 
as  a  graduate  area.  Prerequisite:  basic  under- 
graduate work  in  the  field  or  consent  of  instructor. 
538-3  Seminar  in  the  Judicial  Process.  An 
examination  of  the  literature  on  such  topics  as  ju- 
dicial selection,  the  impact  of  court  decisions, 
court  procedure,  and  the  factors  affecting  the  de- 
cision-making behavior  of  judges.  Prerequisite: 
433  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 
540-3  Environment  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. Examination  of  the  social,  political,  legal, 
and  managerial  constraints  on  the  behavior  of 
public  administrators.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  relationship  between  public  sector  man- 
agers, on  the  one  hand,  and  legislators,  interest 
group  representatives,  elected  executives,  agency 
employees,  clients,  and  the  general  public,  on  the 
the  other  hand.  Issues  in  ethics  and  the  public's 
expectations  of  professional  administrators  are 
also  examined.  Prerequisite:  GEB  212  and  POLS 
340  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 
541-3  Seminar  in  Applied  Problems  of  Public 
Administration.  Study  of  selected  problems  in 
public  administration  and  policy.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  practitioner's  perspective.  Prerequi- 
site: 340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
542-3  Public  Budgeting  and  Fiscal  Manage- 
ment. An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  budgeting  in  the  public  sector  and  of  selected 
elements  of  fiscal  management.  The  course  fo- 
cuses on  administrative  aspects  of  budgeting  and 
is  oriented  toward  preparation  of  students  for  ca- 
reers in  the  public  service.  Approaches  and  tech- 
niques in  revenue  forecasting,  program  planning, 
and  performance  measurement  are  included.  Stu- 
dents utilize  primary  materials  in  conducting  in- 
dividual or  class  projects  aimed  at  development  of 
budgetary  skills.  Prerequisite:  340  or  equivalent 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

543-3  Public  Personnel  Management.  A  study 
of  the  processes  and  procedures  used  in  contem- 
porary public  personnel  systems.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  examination  of  competing  models  of 
personnel  administration,  application  of  person- 
nel management  strategies  to  specific  case  prob- 
lems, and  public  sector  labor  relations.  Required 
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of  all  M.P.A.  degree  candidates.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
544-3  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation.  An 

examination  of  approaches  and  problems  in  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  governmental  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  analyt- 
ical techniques  to  determine  program  impact  and 
the  use  of  evaluation  in  governmental  decision 
making.  Required  of  all  M.P.A.  degree  candidates. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  level  statistics  course  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

545-3  Organization  Theory  and  Behavior.  An 
examination  of  various  approaches  to  describing 
and  understanding  public  organizations  and  the 
individuals  within  them.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
study  of  the  important  theoretical  literature  in 
the  field  and  on  the  application  of  theory  of  prac- 
tical management  problems  in  governmental 
units  and  agencies.  Required  of  all  M.P.A.  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
547-6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  Public  Admin- 
istration, (a)  Devoted  to  selected  techniques  and 
tools  of  public  administration;  (b)  in-depth  study 
of  selected  problems  in  the  process  and  environ- 
ment of  public  administration. 
549-3  Administration  of  Nonprofit  Organiza- 
tions. Examines  the  characteristics  of  nonprofit 
organizations  that  distinguish  them  from  the  pub- 
lic and  for-profit  sectors.  Explores  social  and  eco- 
nomic functions  of  nonprofits  and  such  adminis- 
trative issues  as  fund  raising,  working  with  vol- 
unteers and  governing  boards,  satisfying  tax 
codes,  and  service  distribution.  Prerequisite:  340 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 
550-3  Pro-Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 
A  survey  of  the  major  literature  in  the  field  of 
public  administration.  The  course  will  synthesize 
and  integrate  the  literature  and  provide  an 
overview  of  topics  to  be  covered  in  greater  detail 
in  other  seminars.  Required  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
students  offering  public  administration  as  a  grad- 
uate area  before  enrolling  in  more  advanced  sub- 
ject-matter seminars. 

551-3  Aviation  Policy  and  Planning.  This 
course  presents  an  examination  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary aviation  policy  and  planning  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels.  The  course  will  focus  pri- 
marily on  federal  aviation  policy  and  planning 
with  emphasis  on  the  substance  of  key  aviation 
policies,  the  policy  making  process  and  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  client  groups  which  influence 
these  policies.  The  annual  aviation  forecast  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  related 
policies  and  plans  will  be  reviewed.  Each  student 
will  prepare  an  aviation  public  policy  issue  paper. 
Prerequisite:  MPAA  students  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

552-3  Advanced  Airport  Administration. 
This  course  will  address  the  role  and  function  of 
the  airport  administrator,  especially  related  to 
the  tasks  of  developing,  operating  and  maintain- 
ing various  airport  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
key  airport  users.  This  course  will  study  key  air- 
port administration  cases  at  primary,  commercial 
service,  reliever  and  general  aviation  airports. 
Meeting  key  airport  regulations  concerning  oper- 
ations and  security  will  be  a  focus  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  MPAA  students  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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553-3  Advanced  Aviation  Safety  Administra- 
tion. The  Aviation  Safety  Administrator's  job 
function  and  responsibility  for  safety  and  accident 
prevention  within  an  aviation  organization  is  ex- 
amined using  the  case  study  method.  The  rele- 
vant theory,  concepts,  procedures,  and  techniques 
of  resource  allocation,  organizational  design,  de- 
cision modeling,  task  assignment,  delegation  of 
authority  and  responsibility,  establishment  of  or- 
ganizational goals  and  priorities,  and  risk  man- 
agement as  they  relate  to  Aviation  Safety  are  in- 
cluded. The  job  functions  of  an  Aircraft  Accident 
Investigation  Team  and  of  an  Aviation  Safety  In- 
spector will  be  studied.  Aviation  safety  adminis- 
tration literature  will  be  reviewed.  Prerequisite: 
MPAA  students  or  consent  of  instructor. 
554-3  Aviation  Law  and  Regulation.  An  ex- 
amination of  both  international  and  domestic 
laws,  treaties  and  regulations.  Students  study  the 
rule-making  process  as  it  applies  to  aviation,  the 
regulators,  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  effects 
on  the  regulated.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  aviation  regu- 
lations. Prerequisite:  MPAA  students  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

556-3  Seminar  in  Municipal  Administration. 
A  study  of  the  literature  and  recent  developments 
in  municipal  administration.  Emphasis  is  on  lit- 
erature and  developments  in  areas  of  longstand- 
ing interest — including  organization  and  man- 
agement, state-local  relations,  and  finance  and 
capital  improvement.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
at  least  four  of  the  MPA  core  courses,  or  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

560-3  Pro-Seminar  in  Comparative  Politics. 
A  survey  of  the  major  literature  in  the  field  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  course  will  synthesize  and  in- 
tegrate the  literature  and  give  an  overview  of 
topics  that  may  be  covered  in  greater  substantive 
depth  in  each  subject  matter  seminar  in  compar- 
ative politics.  Students  offering  comparative  poli- 
tics as  a  graduate  area  are  required  to  complete 
this  course  prior  to  enrolling  in  research  seminars 
in  comparative  politics. 

568-3  Seminar  in  Comparative  Analysis.  De- 
velopment and  evaluation  of  appropriate  ap- 
proaches, theories,  research  designs,  and  data 
gathering  and  analysis  techniques  for  studying  a 
variety  of  macro  and  micro  level,  cross-cultural 
and  cross-level  comparative  research  problems. 
569-3  to  6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  Compara- 
tive Politics.  Topic  will  vary  with  instructor. 
Student  should  see  director  of  graduate  studies 
for  advance  syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic  courses, 
related  training,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
570-3  Pro-Seminar  in  International  Rela- 
tions. A  survey  of  the  major  literature  in  the 
field  at  the  graduate  level.  The  course  will  syn- 
thesize and  integrate  the  literature  and  give  an 
overview  of  topics  that  may  be  covered  in  greater 
substantive  depth  in  subject  matter  seminars  in 
international  relations.  Students  offering  interna- 
tional relations  as  a  graduate  area  are  required  to 
complete  this  course  prior  to  enrolling  in  research 
seminars  in  international  relations. 
573-3  Seminar  in  International  Organiza- 
tion. Student  should  see  director  of  graduate 
studies  for  advance  syllabus. 
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575-3  Seminar  in  International  Law.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vance syllabus. 

577-3  to  6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  Foreign 
Policy.  Topic  will  vary  with  instructor.  Student 
should  see  director  of  graduate  studies  for  ad- 
vance syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic  courses,  re- 
lated training,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-3  to  6  (3,3)  Topical  Seminar  in  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Topic  will  vary  with  instruc- 
tor. Student  should  see  director  of  graduate  stud- 
ies for  advance  syllabus.  Prerequisite:  basic 
courses,  related  training,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
590-1  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  in 
selected  subjects.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  the 
appropriate  pro-seminar  for  the  field  in  which 
readings  or  individual  research  is  to  be  done. 
591-1  to  6  Individual  Research.  Selection,  in- 
vestigation, and  writing  of  a  research  paper  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment graduate  staff.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  the  appropriate  pro-seminar  for  the  field  in 
which  readings  or  individual  research  is  to  be 
done. 

593-1  Preprofessional  Seminar  in  Political 
Science.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an  intro- 
duction to  the  major  professional  roles  in  the  dis- 
cipline. The  requirements  of  teaching,  research, 
publication,  and  service  are  covered  with  discus- 
sion of  where  each  fits  into  the  professional  role 
requirements  and  examples  of  how  each  is  ac- 
complished. Required  of  all  Ph.D.  and  MA.  stu- 
dents in  political  science  and  other  teaching  assis- 
tants in  political  science.  Graded  S/U only. 
595-1  to  6  Internship  in  Public  Affairs. 
Fieldwork  in  the  office  of  a  governmental  or  quasi- 
governmental  agency.  The  internship  is  arranged 
by  the  field  coordinator  of  the  M.P.A.  degree  pro- 
gram and  provides  a  stipend  as  negotiated  by  the 
coordinator  and  agency  representative.  A  paper  in 
which  the  student  correlates  academic  knowledge 
with  practical  internship  experience  is  required. 
Mid-career  M.P.A.  students  may  receive  credit 
upon  completion  of  a  paper  relating  previous  work 
experience  to  public  administration  literature  and 
theory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

596-1  to  6  Research  Paper  in  Public  Affairs. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  core  courses,  the 
student  expands  and  develops  a  previously  writ- 
ten MPA  graduate  program  paper.  The  project  in- 
volves an  issue  or  problem  in  public  administra- 
tion and  is  written  with  the  approval  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  student's  committee  chair. 
Graded  S/U  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Maximum  of  six  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
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rent  enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI U  or  DEF  only. 


Public  Affairs 

(See  Political  Science.) 
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407-3  Theoretical  Issues  in  Learning.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  major  theoretical  issues  in 
learning  and  their  importance.  A  brief  review  of 
the  history  of  such  problems  will  be  followed  by  a 
summary  of  the  current  research  concerning  these 
issues.  Traditional  figures  in  learning  theory  will 
be  considered  within  the  context  of  their  positions 
on  specific  questions.  Prerequisite:  309  or  equiva- 
lent. 

409-3  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  A 
review  of  the  conceptual  and  empirical  an- 
tecedents of  modern  psychology.  Prerequisite:  se- 
nior status. 

411-3  Principles  of  Training.  An  in-depth  cov- 
erage of  practical  problems  concerned  with  train- 
ing to  which  the  principles  of  learning  derived 
from  pure  laboratory  investigations  can  be  ap- 
plied. Prerequisite:  309. 

413-3  Individual  Differences.  Reviews  the  re- 
liable and  theoretically  significant  individual  and 
group  differences  that  have  been  revealed  by  re- 
search in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Examines  dif- 
ferences in  general  intelligence,  specific  verbal 
and  spatial  abilities,  stylistic  and  personality 
characteristics,  as  well  as  such  group  differences 
as  sex,  race,  and  socioeconomic  status.  Prerequi- 
site: 305. 

414-3  Biology  of  Behavior  Disorders.  An  ex- 
amination of  theory  and  research  pertaining  to 
the  physiological  basis  of  therapies  for  a  variety  of 
psychological  problems  such  as  affective  disor- 
ders, schizophrenia,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  or- 
ganic brain  dysfunction,  and  aging.  Prerequisite: 
302. 

415-4  Psychopharmacology.  A  survey  of  the 
effects  of  drugs  on  the  normal  and  abnormal 
behavior  of  humans  and  animals.  A  primary  focus 
is  upon  understanding  drug  influences  on 
behavior  in  relation  to  actions  on  the  nervous  and 
endocrine  systems.  Prerequisite:  302  and  GEB 
202. 

416-3  Recovery  of  Function  Following  Brain 
Damage.  A  survey  of  experimental  animal  and 
human  clinical  research  as  they  relate  to  behav- 
ioral recovery  following  damage  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  Recent  theories  and  literature 
are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

419-3  Behavior  and  Heredity.  Provides  an 
overview  of  the  experimental  and  quantitative 
methods  used  in  studying  behavioral  differences 
associated  with  genetic  variables.  Elementary 
aspects  of  genetics  will  be  included  in  the  course, 
which  will  examine  several  aspects  of  both  human 
and  nonhuman  behavior.  Prerequisite:  211  or 
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consent  of  instructor.  Zoology  214,  Biology  305,  or 
equivalent  recommended. 

421-3  Psychological  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments. Introduction  to  test  theory  and  test  de- 
velopment. Detailed  coverage  of  selected  tests 
from  such  areas  as  intelligence,  aptitude,  and 
personality.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  psychology. 
431-3  Psychopathology.  Classification,  descrip- 
tion, etiology,  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  of 
personality  organization  and  behavioral  integra- 
tion. Observations  in  a  state  mental  hospital  set- 
ting. Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 
432-3  Psychopathology  of  Childhood.  An  ex- 
tensive review  and  systematic  evaluation  of  theo- 
ries and  research  pertaining  to  the  behavior  dis- 
orders of  childhood.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  empir- 
ical data  and  the  implications  of  these  data  for  the 
classification  and  treatment  of  these  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  211  and  301  or  EPSY  422. 
440-3  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and 
evaluation  of  major  personality  theories  and  their 
supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

441-3  Helping  Skills  in  Clinical  and  Counsel- 
ing Psychology.  Provides  systematic  training  in 
helping  skills  for  students  considering  clinical  or 
counseling  psychology  as  a  career.  Students  learn 
to  identify  and  demonstrate  such  individual  skills 
as  encouragement,  paraphrasing,  and  reflection  of 
feeling,  and  will  use  them  in  practice  situations. 
Students  will  also  learn  to  apply  various  ap- 
proaches to  psychotherapy  and  counseling  using 
hypothetical  case  studies.  The  course  is  comple- 
mentary to  340.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

445-4  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics.  (See 
Linguistics  445.) 

451-3  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  assess- 
ment of  concepts,  methods,  and  research  tech- 
niques within  selected  topic  areas  of  developmen- 
tal psychology.  Prerequisite:  211  and  301,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

463-3  Attitudes  and  Persuasion.  An  examina- 
tion of  theory  and  research  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  attitudes,  the  modification  of  attitudes, 
and  the  techniques  for  measuring  attitudes.  Pre- 
requisite: 307. 

465-3  Need  Assessment  Techniques  for  Men- 
tal Health  Planning.  Surveys  methodological 
techniques  for  assessing  the  need  for  mental 
health  services  including  developing  a  resource 
inventory,  use  of  census  and  other  social  indicator 
data,  rates  under  treatments,  community  and 
consumer  surveys,  hearing  and  site  visits.  Atten- 
tion is  also  paid  to  method  of  presenting  results  of 
need  assessments  to  lay  boards.  Prerequisite:  se- 
nior standing  in  psychology  major,  or  graduate 
status,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
489-1  to  12  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.  Varied 
content.  Offered  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  in- 
terests and  time  permit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

510-3  Learning  Processes.  Reviews  current  lit- 
erature in  various  areas  of  learning.  Coverage  is 
limited  to  those  topics  which  are  subject  to  labora- 
tory investigation  and  which  do  not  involve  verbal 
processes. 

511-3  Human  Learning  and  Memory.  Survey 
of  the  current  experimental  theoretical  literature 
on  human  learning  and  memory  with  primary 
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emphasis  on  verbal  learning  and  memory.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
512-4  Sensory  Processes.  A  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  sense  organs.  Empha- 
sizes the  psychological  data  which  describe  the 
function  of  these  organs.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
513-3  Human  Psychophysiology.  Physiology, 
instrumentation,  and  methodology  of  psychophys- 
iological measurements  including  both  autonomic 
and  central  nervous  systems.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  basic  and  applied  research.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing. 

514-4  Neurobiological  Bases  of  Behavior.  An 
advanced  study  of  neuroanatomical  and  neuro- 
physiological  principles  underlying  behavior. 
Topics  covered  include  structure  and  function  of 
neurons,  synaptic  transmission,  sensory  process- 
ing, motor  control,  development  and  plasticity  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  other  current  topics  in 
neurobiology.  Prerequisite:  302  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

515-3  Theory  and  Research  in  Cognitive 
Psychology.  A  detailed  survey  of  current  studies 
of  attention,  short-term  memory,  and  thought 
processes.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
516-3  Human  Clinical  Neuroanatomy.  Basic 
functioning  of  the  nervous  system,  detailed  gross 
anatomy  and  dissection  of  the  human  brain,  func- 
tional disorders  following  brain  damage,  noninva- 
sive cranial  nerve  examination.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing. 

517-3  Aging,  Memory  and  Cognition.  A  de- 
tailed survey  of  current  methodology,  research 
and  theory  dealing  with  cognitive  and  memory 
processes  in  later  adulthood.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude attention,  memory,  reasoning  and  problem 
solving,  language  processing  and  inference,  and 
age-associated  pathologies  affecting  cognition  and 
memory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
520-3  Applications  of  the  Psychology  of 
Learning  and  Memory.  A  survey  of  the  theo- 
ries and  methods  of  training  that  have  resulted 
from  research  in  the  areas  of  learning  and  mem- 
ory. Students  will  review  some  of  the  very  recent 
methods  as  well  as  those  that  are  better  devel- 
oped. Practice  will  be  provided.  Prerequisite:  309 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

522-8  (4,4)  Experimental  Design  and  Analy- 
sis. A  relatively  detailed  treatment  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  quantitative  methods  in  psychological 
research:  (a)  experimental  design  and  the  analy- 
sis of  variance;  (b)  complex  designs  and  exten- 
sions of  the  analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisite: 
psychology  graduate  student  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

523-3  Research  Methods  in  Clinical  Psychol- 
ogy. A  discussion  of  the  problems  of  experimen- 
tal design,  control,  and  analysis  that  are  encoun- 
tered by  researchers  in  clinical  psychology.  This 
course  emphasizes  the  application  of  techniques 
learned  in  other  courses  to  the  problems  of  criti- 
cally evaluating  published  articles,  generating  re- 
search ideas,  and  evaluating  internal  and  exter- 
nal validity  of  experimental  designs.  Prerequisite: 
psychology  department  required  statistical  se- 
quence. 

524-3  Multivariate  Methods  of  Psychology. 
Detailed  treatment  of  multiple-factor  analysis  and 
multiple  regression  analysis.  Also  includes  intro- 
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duction  to  other  multivariate  methods  such  as 
discriminant  analysis  and  cluster  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: 522b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
525-3  Mental  Test  Theory.  Intensive  coverage 
of  such  topics  in  test  theory  as  item  analysis,  reli- 
ability, validity,  problems  of  weighting  in  differ- 
ential prediction,  and  problems  in  selection  and 
classification.  Prerequisite:  421  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

526-3  Research  in  Counseling  Psychology. 
This  course  provides  a  basic  foundation  of  re- 
search skills.  The  course  includes  extensive  read- 
ing in  counseling  psychology  research  and  cover- 
age of  research  design,  specific  research  tech- 
niques, technical  writing,  and  research  ethics. 
527-3  Theory  and  Methods  of  Scaling.  The 
theory  of  measurement,  by  which  observed  behav- 
ioral events  can  be  translated  into  quantitative 
scales  of  psychological  constructs.  The  course  will 
cover  several  axiom  systems  that  form  the  foun- 
dation for  psychological  measurement,  including 
representation  in  more  than  one  dimension.  Pre- 
requisite: 522b. 

528-3  Decision  Analysis:  Techniques  for 
Aiding  Decisions.  A  survey  of  formal  methods 
for  making  decisions,  based  on  subjective  proba- 
bility and  multiattribute  utility  assessments. 
Students  will  be  given  practice  in  using  methods 
of  decision  analysis  for  solving  decision  problems. 
Prerequisite:  522a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
530-4  (2,2)  Systems  of  Personality  and  Psy- 
chotherapy. A  survey  of  the  major  theories  of 
personality  and  systems  of  psychotherapy. 
Stresses  relationship  between  theory  and  appli- 
cation. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
531-3  to  6  Community  and  Institutional  Field 
Placement.  Introduction  to  a  variety  of  area 
agencies  with  each  student  affiliating  with  two 
agencies  at  least  two  days  per  week.  Individual 
and  group  supervision  with  special  attention  to 
the  variety  of  clinically  related  problems  and  ap- 
proaches to  treatment  encountered  in  the  course 
of  their  activities.  Required  for  clinical  students. 
Prerequisite:  530b,  psychology  graduate  in  clinical 
or  counseling. 

532-2  Experimental  Approaches  to  Personal- 
ity. Presentation  of  conceptual  formulations  and 
research  data  from  representative  experimental 
approaches  to  personality.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  a  research  project  during  the 
course.  Prerequisite:  530a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
533-2  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psy- 
chopathology.  An  examination  of  the  research 
literature  on  several  issues  in  clinical  psy- 
chopathology.  Prerequisite:  psychology  graduate 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

534-3  Principles  of  Behavior  Therapy.  (Same 
as  Rehabilitation  554.)  A  presentation  of  the  clini- 
cal techniques  and  research  findings  associated 
with  the  various  behavior  therapies  (including  de- 
sensitization,  assertive  training,  modeling,  oper- 
ant techniques,  aversive  conditioning,  "cognitive" 
behavior  therapy).  Prerequisite:  graduate  stand- 
ing in  the  psychology  department 
(clinical/counseling)  or  consent  of  instructor. 
535-3  Psychopathology.  Surveys  the  following 
issues  and  content  areas  in  psychopathology: 
models  and  definitions  of  psychopathology,  anxi- 
ety states,  depression,  schizophrenia,  neurosis, 
behavior  genetics,  the  mental  hospital,  and  the 
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classification  of  psychopathology.  This  course  re- 
quired for  all  clinical  students  within  their  first 
two  years.  Prerequisite:  psychology  graduate  stu- 
dent or  consent  of  instructor. 
536-4  Fundamentals  of  Counseling.  An  intro- 
duction to  counseling  psychology  as  a  professional 
specialty.  Professional  and  ethical  issues  in  the 
training  and  work  of  counseling  psychologists  are 
examined.  Basic  counseling  skills  are  acquired 
through  practice  interviewing.  Prerequisite:  psy- 
chology graduate  student  or  consent  of  instructor. 
538-3  Theory  and  Practice  of  Group  Facilita- 
tion. Didactic  presentation  of  group  dynamics 
and  group  counseling/therapy.  Theories  coordi- 
nated with  facilitation  of  Psychology  101  groups. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  status. 
539-3  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psy- 
chotherapy. A  review  and  evaluation  of  empiri- 
cal research  related  to  the  amelioration  of  malad- 
justment. Emphasis  is  on  measurement  and 
methodological  problems.  Prerequisite:  530  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

540-6(3,3)  Psychological  Assessment.  Basic 
theory,  practice,  underlying  assumptions,  and  re- 
search data  on  psychological  assessment,  (a)  Ob- 
jective psychological  assessment.  Methods  include 
intelligence  testing,  objective  personality  scales, 
interviews,  and  observations,  (b)  Projective  psy- 
chological assessment.  Methods  include'  the 
Rorschach  Inkblot  technique  and  Thematic  Ap- 
perception Test.  Prerequisite:  psychology  gradu- 
ate status. 

542-3  Principles  and  Problems  in  Personal- 
ity Assessment.  Critical  review  of  research  re- 
lated to  such  topics  as  scale  construction  strate- 
gies, response  styles,  trait  attribution,  judgmental 
accuracy,  and  judgmental  processes.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

543-3  Advanced  Child  Assessment.  Basic  the- 
ory, research,  and  practice  in  the  psychological 
assessment  of  children's  learning  and  emotional 
problems.  Prerequisite:  540a,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor and  psychology  graduate  standing. 
544-3  Advanced  Adult  Assessment.  Practical 
experience  at  conceptualizing  psychopathology 
from  a  standard  clinical  test  battery  and  in  writ- 
ing clinically  meaningful  test  reports.  Prerequi- 
site: 540a,  540b,  consent  of  instructor,  and  psy- 
chology graduate  standing. 

545-3  Introduction  to  Neuropsychological 
Assessment.  Overview  of  the  development  of 
neuropsychology  from  signs  to  test  batteries  and 
methodology.  Prerequisite:  540a,  consent  of  in- 
structor, and  psychology  graduate  status. 
546-3  Human  Clinical  Neuropsychology.  This 
course  will  familiarize  students  with  the  basic 
concepts,  empirical  foundations,  and  clinical  ap- 
plications of  human  clinical  neuropsychology.  The 
neurobehavioral  manifestations  of  both  acute  and 
chronic  conditions  will  be  covered.  Prerequisite: 
540a,  psychology  graduate  status,  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

547-3  Fundamentals  of  Psychological  Mea- 
surement. Examination  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  concepts  of  psychological  mear- 
surement,  including  theories  of  personality  and 
ability  structure,  test  construction  and  standard- 
ization procedures,  and  conceptions  of  reliability 
and  validity.  Prerequisite:  421  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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548-3  Vocational  Psychology  and  Career  De- 
velopment. Introduces  students  to  vocational 
psychology  as  an  area  of  academic  inquiry.  The 
topics  covered  include  theories  of  career  develop- 
ment, occupational  information,  computer  appli- 
cations, research  issues,  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing techniques.  Prerequisite:  547  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

549-3  Behavioral  Assessment.  A  didactic  and 
practicum  course  concerned  with  principles  and 
methods  of  behavioral  assessment  including  be- 
havioral interviewing,  questionnaires,  self-moni- 
toring, naturalistic  and  structured  observation, 
and  psychophysiological  assessment. 
551-3  Advanced  Developmental  Psychology 

I.  Studies  current  research  trends  in  experimen- 
tal child  psychology:  an  introduction  to  methods 
and  theory,  the  biological  bases  of  development, 
infancy,  cognition,  perceptual  development,  and 
language.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
552-3  Advanced  Developmental  Psychology 

II.  Consideration  of  current  methods,  research, 
and  theory  in  developmental  psychology  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  social  and  personality  devel- 
opment, and  parent-child  relations.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

553-3  Cross-Cultural  Psychology.  Examines 
different  topics  in  areas  such  as  psychopathology, 
social  and  developmental  psychology  from  a  cross- 
cultural  perspective.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

554-3  Developmental  Theories.  An  analysis  of 
contemporary  theories  of  development  and  related 
research  as  they  are  derived  from  major  historical 
theories  of  development.  Prerequisite:  551  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

555-3  Language  and  Cognition.  Current  theo- 
retical problems  in  language  and  cognitive  devel- 
opments are  investigated  from  the  perspective  of 
psychology,  physiology,  linguistics,  and  computer 
simulations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
556-3  Child  Psychotherapy.  Survey  and  analy- 
sis of  traditional  and  contemporary  approaches  to 
individual  child  psychotherapy.  Includes  psycho- 
dynamic,  humanistic-nondirective,  hypnotherapy- 
imagery,  and  other  perspectives  as  well  as  ther- 
apy outcome  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor and  psychology  graduate  status. 
557-3  Family  Psychotherapy.  Investigation  of 
the  psychosocial  interior  of  the  family.  Evolution 
and  dynamics  of  interaction  in  families.  Study  of 
the  methods  of  therapeutic  intervention  with 
families.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and 
psychology  graduate  status. 

558-3  Personality  and  Social  Development  of 
Adults.  A  lecture-discussion  course  which  pre- 
sents the  major  theoretical  and  empirical  litera- 
ture in  the  area  of  adult  personality  and  social 
development.  Students  are  encouraged  to  apply 
normal  developmental  constructs  to  understand 
individual  adults,  as  well  as  to  gain  competence  in 
research  methods  in  this  area.  Prerequisite:  psy- 
chology graduate  student  or  consent  of  instructor. 
559-3  Behavioral  Child  Therapy.  Survey  and 
analysis  of  behavioral  and  cognitive-behavioral 
approaches  to  the  treatment  of  child  psy- 
chopathology. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
and  psychology  graduate  status. 
564-3  Program  Evaluation:  Experimental 
and  Quasi-Experimental  Approaches.    Re- 
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view  of  experimental  and  quasi-experimental  de- 
signs for  assessment  of  program  impact.  Discus- 
sion of  design,  logistic,  and  political  implementa- 
tion problems.  Detailed  examination  of  a  number 
of  attempts  at  program  evaluation.  Prerequisite: 
500-level  statistics  course. 

567-3  Stress,  Coping  and  Social  Support. 
Overview  of  theory  and  research  on  stress,  coping, 
and  social  support.  Emphasis  is  on  psychosocial 
approaches  to  the  stress  process  including  life 
events,  hassles,  work  stress,  and  family  stress. 
Social  support  also  is  examined,  both  as  a  moder- 
ator of  stress  effects  and  as  a  valuable  resource  in 
its  own  right. 

568-3  Community  Psychology.  Comprehensive 
overview  of  community  theory,  research,  and  ac- 
tion. Topics  covered  include:  (1)  paradigmatic  as- 
sumptions of  the  community  approach  to  psy- 
chosocial problems,  (2)  basic  concepts,  models  and 
issues  including  prevention,  paraprofessionals, 
systems  theory,  and  social  context,  (3)  social  in- 
tervention strategies,  and  (4)  examination  of  se- 
lected contemporary  psychosocial  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: psychology  graduate  status  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

569-1  to  3  Applied  Research  Consultants. 
Consulting  firm  which  provides  applied  research 
experiences  for  advanced  graduate  students  on 
planning,  data  gathering,  evaluation,  and  decision 
making  projects  for  units  of  university  and  area 
agencies  and  businesses.  Students  exercise  deci- 
sion making  power  in  all  aspects  of  the  firm:  pro- 
ject solicitation,  fee  setting,  expenditures.  Pre- 
requisite: 571  or  consent  of  instructor.  Graded 
S/U  only. 

571-6  (2,2,2)  Proseminar  in  Applied  Experi- 
mental Psychology.  A  survey  of  the  problem 
areas  to  which  applied  experimental  psychology  is 
applicable  and  of  the  principal  methods  employed 
by  applied  experimental  psychologists.  Integra- 
tion of  these  approaches  within  a  comprehensive 
metatheory.  Case  studies  apply  the  information  to 
actual  and  simulated  application  problems. 
576-3  Human  Engineering.  Analysis  of  human- 
machine  systems,  human  factors  in  the  design  of 
display  and  control  systems,  limitations  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  operator.  Lecture  and  research  or 
field  study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
585-1  to  18  Advanced  Seminar.  Seminars  of 
varied  content  for  advanced  students.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

590-1  to  12  Readings  in  Psychology.  Readings 
in  selected  topics  in  psychology  under  staff  super- 
vision. Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

593-1  to  24  Research  in  Psychology.  Research 
under  staff  supervision  in  selected  areas  of  psy- 
chology. Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

594-1  to  16  Practicum  in  Psychology. 
Practicum  experience  in  a  professional  setting  is 
offered  under  staff  supervision  in  the  following 
areas:  (a)  Applied  Experimental  Psychology;  (e) 
Clinical  Psychology;  (f)  Counseling  Psychology;  (1) 
Teaching  of  Psychology.  Graded  S/U  only.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
595-1  to  12  Internship.  Placement  in  an  ap- 
proved setting  required  of  all  students  in  clinical, 
bio-clinical,  and  counseling  psychology.  Graded 
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S/U  only.  Prerequisite:  psychology  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

596-3     Behavior     Therapy     Practicum. 
Practicum  experiences  with  a  variety  of  behavior 
therapies  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Experiences 
may  include  operant  and  nonoperant  therapies  in 
the  clinic,  school,  institution,  home,  or  commu- 
nity. Prerequisite:  534,  549. 
597-1  to  15  Preprofessional  Training.  Experi- 
ence given  in  research,  teaching,  or  clinical  or 
counseling  activities.  One  hour  required  each 
semester  of  residence.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prereq- 
uisite: psychology  graduate  student. 
598-3  Ethical  and  Professional  Problems  in 
Psychology.    The  code  of  ethics  in  professional 
practice,  in  teaching  and  research;  problems  and 
issues  of  the  field  are  discussed;  and  relations  to 
other  professions  and  the  public  are  considered. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 
600-1  to  24  Dissertation. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of 
Radio-Television  is  offered  toward  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  telecommunica- 
tions. Four-hundred-level  courses  in  this 
department  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

430-3  News  and  Public  Affairs  Program- 
ming. Examination  of  history  and  scope  of  news 
and  public  affairs  programming.  Effects  of  public 
affairs  on  programs  and  audiences.  Responsibility 
of  radio  and  television  stations  in  news  and  public 
affairs  and  community  relations.  Issues  in  news 
and  public  affairs  including  ethics.  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing. 

453-3  Educational  and  Public  Broadcasting. 
The  history  and  regulatory  structure  of  educa- 
tional and  public  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States  today,  with  special  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tions regulated  under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967.  Methods  of  funding  public  stations,  pro- 
gramming, and  careers  in  educational  and  public 
broadcasting  considered.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing. 

467-3  International  Broadcasting.  An  exami- 
nation of  broadcasting  theory  related  to  rural  au- 
diences in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  History 
of  farm  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Communications  in  development  is  ex- 
plored. Research  on  effects  on  rural  audiences. 
Open  to  non-majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
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Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  C  in  300M  and 
300P. 

481-3  Non-Broadcast  Television.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  special  requirements  of  business,  in- 
dustrial, and  medical  uses  of  television.  Manage- 
ment, budgeting,  planning,  and  evaluating  pro- 
ductions. Exploration  of  cable  television,  satellites 
and  other  technologies  used  in  non-broadcast  sit- 
uations. Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  365,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

483-3  Advanced  Radio-Television  Writing. 
Exercises  in  writing  broadcast  manuscripts  in- 
cluding documentary,  drama,  and  children's  pro- 
gramming. Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  340, 
310  or  383,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
489-2  to  6  Radio  Television  Workshop.  Ad- 
vanced work  in  various  areas  of  radio-television 
and  interrelated  disciplines.  Prerequisite:  C  grade 
in  300M,  300P,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
491-3  Independent  Study.  Area  of  study  to  be 
determined  by  student  in  consultation  with  grad- 
uate faculty.  No  more  than  two  students  may 
work  on  same  project.  Students  must  complete  an 
application  form  which  is  available  from  the  de- 
partmental adviser.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

500-3  Introduction  to  Telecommunications. 
Salient  issues  and  prevailing  trends  in  telecom- 
munications. Introduction  to  telecommunications 
research  methods  with  special  attention  given  to 
the  preparation  of  thesis  proposals.  Required  for 
all  graduate  students  in  telecommunications. 
510-3  Telecommunications  Programming. 
Designed  to  train  advanced  students  in  pro- 
gramming strategies  for  telecommunications.  In- 
cludes analysis  of  audience  needs.  Analysis  and 
interpretation  of  program  ratings.  Analysis  of 
program  formats  and  programming  strategies. 
530-3  International  Telecommunications. 
Thorough  examination  of  telecommunications 
systems  in  other  countries.  Explores  telecommu- 
nications across  national  borders  and  the  role  of 
telecommunications  in  developing  countries. 
532-3  Telecommunications  Research.   Tech- 
niques of  general  audience  research  used  in  the 
telecommunications  industry,  such  as  Nielsen, 
Arbitron,  and  Other  audience  research  operations. 
Emphasizes  research  design,  construction  of  sur- 
vey instruments,  and  implementation  of  audience 
research  projects.  Required  for  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  telecommunications. 
570-3  Aesthetics  of  Telecommunications. 
Development  of  critical  criteria  and  application  of 
methods  of  analysis  by  which  the  content,  aes- 
thetic elements,  and  forms  of  television  programs 
are  objectively  evaluated.  Extensive  reading  in 
critical  literature  and  several  critical  analyses  are 
required. 

571-3  Telecommunications  Policy.  Study  of 
the  history  and  development  of  telecommunica- 
tions policy.  Broad  issues  in  policy  are  discusses, 
including  policy  relating  to  telecommunications 
management  and  international  telecommunica- 
tions. Legal  research  techniques  are  emphasized. 
Extensive  readings  required. 
573-3  Telecommunications  Management. 
Theoretical  perspectives  in  telecommunications 
management.  Includes  examination  of  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  commercial  and  non- 
commercial telecommunications  organizations, 
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with  an  emphasis  on  leadership  theories  and 
techniques.  Required  for  all  graduate  students  in 
telecommunications. 

580-3  Telecommunications  Technology.  On- 
going examination  of  new  and  emerging  commu- 
nication technologies,  analyses  of  their  perceived 
uses  and  potential.  Creative  or  theoretical  re- 
search required.  Required  for  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  telecommunications. 
589-3  Telecommunications  and  Society.  The 
study  of  effects  of  telecommunications  on  various 
segments  of  society.  Group  and  individual  inves- 
tigation into  research  methodology  and  literature 
on  effects. 

591-3  Individual  Study  in  Telecommunica- 
tions. Supervised  research  or  independent  inves- 
tigative projects.  Area  of  study  should  be  deter- 
mined by  student  in  consultation  with  adviser 
and  committee. 

595-3  Advanced  Seminar:  Telecommunica- 
tions. Advanced  research  and  discussion  of  spe- 
cialized issues  in  telecommunications. 
598-1  to  3  Research  Report.  One  to  three 
hours  required  of  all  nonthesis  students  writing  a 
research  paper  and  engaging  in  a  companion  cre- 
ative project.  Graded  S/U  only. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Thesis  requirements  may  be 
satisfied  only  by  a  traditional  written  thesis.  Max- 
imum of  six  hours  may  be  counted  toward  degree 
requirements. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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Courses  in  this  department  may  require  the 
purchase  of  supplemental  materials.  Field 
trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 

401-3  Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. (Same  as  Agriculture  401.) 
423-3  Environmental  Interpretation.  (Same 
as  Agriculture  and  Forestry  423.) 
425-3  Planning  and  Design  of  Recreational 
Facilities.  An  examination  of  major  design  con- 
siderations for  a  variety  of  recreation  facilities 
such  as  recreation  centers,  recreation  sport  com- 
plexes, parks,  visitors  centers,  and  natatoriums. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  long  range  facil- 
ity planning.  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing. 

440-15  (3  per  topic)  Therapeutic  Recreation 
for  Selected  Populations.  Students  will  be 
made  aware  of  problems  and  characteristics  of 
special  population  groups.  Emphasis  is  upon  the 
role  of  therapeutic  recreation  with  these  groups  in 
institutional  and  community  settings:  (a)  thera- 
peutic recreation  for  the  mentally  ill.  (b)  thera- 
peutic recreation  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, (c)  therapeutic  recreation  for  the  aged,  (d) 
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therapeutic  recreation  for  the  socially  deviant,  (e) 
therapeutic  recreation  for  the  physically  disabled. 
Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

445-3  Outdoor  Recreation  Management.  Phi- 
losophy and  principles  underlying  the  growth  and 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  management. 
Outdoor  recreation  is  examined  in  terms  of  histor- 
ical values,  long  range  planning,  site  design,  visi- 
tor needs,  and  environment  impact.  A  laboratory 
cost  of  up  to  $14  may  be  required.  Prerequisite: 
300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  department. 
460-3  Therapeutic  Recreation  Management. 
Organization  and  administration  of  therapeutic 
recreation  programs  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
schools  for  the  retarded,  detention  centers,  pris- 
ons, and  other  institutions.  Emphasis  on  pro- 
grams for  special  populations  in  the  community 
setting.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of 
department. 

461-3  Program  Design  and  Evaluation  for 
Therapeutic  Recreation.  To  equip  the  student 
with  skills  necessary  to  systematically  design  and 
evaluate  programs.  Philosophy  and  nature  of  sys- 
tems, system  analysis,  program  implementation 
and  program  evaluation.  Prerequisites:  300,  302, 
303,  one  section  of  440,  or  consent  of  department. 
462-3  Facilitation  Techniques  in  Therapeutic 
Recreation.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  processes  and  tech- 
niques of  therapeutic  recreation  and  to  develop 
technical  competencies  necessary  for  the  provision 
of  quality  therapeutic  recreation  services.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  skillful  application  of  various  pro- 
cesses and  techniques  to  facilitate  therapeutic 
changes  in  the  client  and  the  client's  environ- 
ment, thus  enabling  the  development  of  an  ap- 
propriate leisure  lifestyle. 

465-3  Advanced  Administrative  Techniques. 
Designed  to  examine  current  administrative 
topics  in  recreation  such  as  practices  and  trends 
in  budget  and  finance,  legal  aspects,  grant  writ- 
ing, personnel  practices  and  policies,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  365. 

475-3  to  39  (3  per  topic)  Recreation  Work- 
shop. Critical  examination  and  analysis  of  inno- 
vative programs  and  practices  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  (a)  budget  and  finance,  (b)  campus 
recreation  services,  (c)  commercial,  (d)  mainte- 
nance of  areas  and  facilities,  (e)  outdoor  recre- 
ation, (f)  personnel,  (g)  technological  advances, 
(h)  therapeutic  recreation-aging,  (i)  therapeutic 
recreation-developmental  disability,  (j)  therapeu- 
tic recreation-emotional  illness,  (k)  therapeutic 
recreation-physical  disability,  (1)  therapeutic 
recreation-prisons  and  detention  centers,  (m) 
tourism. 

485-2  to  12  Practicum  in  Outdoor  Education. 
A  supervised  experience  in  a  professional  setting. 
Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teach- 
ing, and  program  leadership  in  outdoor,  conser- 
vation, or  environmental  education  setting.  Costs 
for  travel  are  the  responsibility  of  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
500-3  Modern  Concepts  of  Leisure.  This 
course  explores  the  meaning  of  leisure,  recreation, 
and  play  from  a  philosophical  and  psychological 
perspective.  The  historical  and  contemporary  re- 
lationships among  work,  time,  lifestyles,  and 
leisure  are  analyzed.  In  addition,  the  course  at- 
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tempts  to  develop  students'  viewpoints  toward 
these  topics  in  order  that  they  formulate  a  philos- 
ophy of  leisure.  Required  of  all  majors. 
501-3  Personnel  in  Leisure  Services.  This 
course  will  examine  administrative  issues  regard- 
ing personnel  in  leisure  delivery  systems.  Topics 
include:  leadership  theory,  selection  and  training, 
legislation,  collective  bargaining,  motivation, 
performance  appraisal,  power  and  gender.  Pre- 
requisite: 365. 

502-3  Revenue  Production  for  Leisure  Ser- 
vice Organizations.  An  integrative  view  of  rev- 
enue production  for  leisure  service  organizations. 
Numerous  practices  of  generating  income,  such  as 
fees  and  charges,  facility  rental,  bonds,  invest- 
ments, and  public/private  cooperative  develop- 
ment will  be  examined  in  relationship  to  their 
ability  to  aid  an  organization  in  achieving  its 
stated  objectives.  Prerequisite:  365. 
503-3  Managing  and  Marketing  Leisure  Ser- 
vices. An  examination  of  the  critical  functions  of 
a  manager  in  public  and  private  leisure  service 
organizations.  Particular  topics  include  goal  and 
policy  development,  ethics,  risk  management, 
fiscal  management,  and  facility  operations.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  leisure  service  man- 
agers role  in  marketing  recreation.  Prerequisite: 
365. 

508-3  Trends  and  Global  Issues  in  Leisure 
Services.  This  course  will  study  the  various  is- 
sues and  trends  that  affect  leisure  delivery  sys- 
tems. This  course  will  be  the  culminating  seminar 
for  graduate  students  in  Recreation.  Prerequisite: 
500,  501,  502,  550. 

524-3  Professional  Skills  in  Therapeutic 
Recreation.  This  course  focuses  on  professional 
skills  necessary  at  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory level.  Program  and  staff  development,  con- 
ference presentations,  and  inservice  training, 
grantsmanship,  article  writing,  budgeting,  consul- 
tation, and  public  relations  comprise  the  core  of 
the  course.  Prerequisite:  460,  461,  or  consent  of 
department. 

525-3  Recreation  for  Special  Populations. 
Planning,  organizing,  selecting,  evaluating,  and 
adapting  activities  to  a  variety  of  institutional 
and  community  settings.  Prerequisite:  500  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

526-3  Seminar  in  Current  Issues  in  Thera- 
peutic Recreation.  This  course  focuses  on  cur- 
rent issues  in  therapeutic  recreation  services  in- 
cluding credentialing,  accreditation,  professional 
associations,  legislation,  research,  and  other  rele- 
vant issues.  Prerequisites:  524  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

550-3  Research  in  Recreation.  Critical  analy- 
sis of  the  most  significant  research  studies  in  park 
and  community,  special  populations,  commercial 
and  outdoor  recreation.  Prerequisite:  530. 
560-9  (3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Recreation. 
Major  issues,  trends,  and  cultural,  economic  and 
social  significance  in  (a)  park  and  community,  (b) 
therapeutic  recreation  and  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, and  (c)  commercial  recreation.  Prereq- 
uisite: 500  or  consent  of  department. 
565-3  Seminar  in  Environmental  and  Out- 
door Education.    Discussion  of  individual  pro- 
jects, presentation  of  research  problems  and  dis- 
sertation topics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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575-1  to  6  Individual  Research.  Selecting,  in- 
vestigating, and  writing  of  a  research  topic  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment. Designed  to  help  the  student  to  develop 
ability  to  design,  conduct,  analyze,  and  interpret 
research  related  to  the  problem  of  leisure.  Not 
more  than  three  hours  may  count  toward  master's 
degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
580-1  to  6  Readings  in  Leisure  and  Recre- 
ation. Readings  in  selected  topics  in  leisure  and 
recreation  under  staff  supervision.  Not  more  than 
three  hours  may  count  toward  master's  degree. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
596-1  to  6  Field  Work  in  Recreation.  Field 
work  in  an  approved  recreation  department.  Field 
work  is  in  the  student's  field  of  interest.  Supervi- 
sion under  approved  agency  officer  in  charge  and 
a  member  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  major 
in  recreation  and  permission  of  the  department. 
599-1  to  3  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI U  or  DEF  only. 
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Courses  in  this  unit  may  require  the 
purchase  of  supplemental  materials  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  course.  Field  trips  are 
required  for  certain  courses. 

400-2  to  3  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation.  An 

introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  rehabilitation,  to 
include  the  processes  (services),  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel involved.  Note:  students  can  enroll  in  the 
didactic  portion  for  two  credits,  or  three  credits  if 
they  elect  the  field  trips.  No  student  can  take  the 
field  trips  alone  without  taking  the  didactic  por- 
tion as  well. 

401-3  Rehabilitation  for  Non-Majors.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  process  and  practice  of  rehabili- 
tation for  students  not  majoring  in  this  field.  An 
overview  of  counseling,  evaluation,  physical 
restoration,  adjustment  services,  job  placement, 
and  rehabilitation  administration  will  be  pre- 
sented. Also  a  survey  of  client  characteristics  will 
be  provided.  Clients  with  sensory,  physical,  devel- 
opmental, and  psychiatric  disabilities  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Career  opportunities  in  rehabilitation  will 
be  examined. 

403-3  Independent  Living  Rehabilitation. 
Survey  of  principles  and  methods  of  independent 
living  for  the  handicapped  with  attention  to  client 
assessment  for  rehabilitation,  effective  techniques 
for  specific  handicapped  groups,  and  the  variety  of 
types  and  organization  of  independent  living  pro- 
grams. 

405-3  Modern  Gerontology.  (Same  as  Health 
Education  444.)  Study  of  aging  with  a  multdisci- 
plinary  focus.  Presentations  will  include  aspects  of 
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aging  related  to:  psychology,  sociology,  physiology, 
public  policy,  law  history,  philosophy,  literature, 
social  welfare,  rehabilitation,  economics,  business, 
communications,  education,  international  issues, 
health  and  recreation. 

406-3  Introduction  to  Behavior  Analysis  and 
Therapy.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures in  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  and  the 
scope  of  its  application  to  human  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

419-1  to  3  Cross-Cultural  Rehabilitation. 
(Same  as  Black  American  Studies  490.)  Major  fo- 
cus on  the  relationship/comparison  of  basic  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  psychosocial  processes  rela- 
tive to  the  rehabilitation  of  people  in  contempo- 
rary societies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
421-3  Vocational  Development  and  Place- 
ment. Relates  the  psychosocial  meaning  of  work, 
process  of  vocational  development,  theories  of  oc- 
cupational choice  and  labor  market  trends  to  cur- 
rent and  innovative  methods  of  job  development, 
selective  placement,  and  follow-up  with  the 
handicapped.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
425-1  to  6  Developing  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities. Designed  to  train  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel in  the  attitudes,  methods,  and  skills  perti- 
nent to  placement  of  handicapped  persons  in  com- 
petitive and  other  occupations.  Prerequisite:  spe- 
cial standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
431-3  Assessment  of  Procedures  in  Rehabili- 
tation. Review  of  fundamental  bases  of  mea- 
surement, criteria  for  evaluating  tests,  practice 
with  representative  instruments  in  major  cate- 
gories, and  the  use  of  tests  and  work  samples  in 
assessing  the  handicapped's  functioning  abilities 
and  work  potential.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

436-3  to  4  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Ad- 
justment Services.  Introduction  to  the  philoso- 
phies of  evaluation  and  adjustment  services  in 
rehabilitation  settings  with  emphasis  on  the  ra- 
tionale for  use  of  psychometric  testing,  functional 
behavioral  analysis,  work  sampling,  situational 
assessment,  and  on  the  job  evaluation  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  individualized  adjustment 
service  programs. 

445-3  to  12  Rehabilitation  Services  with  Spe- 
cial Populations.  Procedures  and  programs 
pertinent  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  special 
populations.  Three  semester  credits  will  ordinar- 
ily be  granted  for  each  unit.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

(a)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse. 
(b)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Emotionally  Disturbed. 
(c)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Juvenile  Offender. 
(d)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Mental  Retardation. 
(e)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Physically  Disabled. 
(f)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Public  Offender. 
(g)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Sensory  Disabled. 
(h)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Developmental  Disabilities. 
446-3  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Aging.  Selected 
theories  of  psychosocial  aspects  of  aging  will  be 
presented  and  the  psychological  and  sociological 
processes  of  aging  with  the  ensuing  changes  will 
be   related   to   these   conceptual   frameworks. 
Included  for  discussion   and  related  to  field 
experience   will   be   such   concerns   as   stress 
reactions  to  retirement,  physical  disabilities,  im- 
pact of  reduced  economic  resources,  and  other 
personal-social  changes  in  aging.  Topics  will  ad- 
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dress  the  knowledge  base  needed  by  students  con- 
cerned with  rehabilitation  of  aging  clients  in  insti- 
tutional, community  and  home  settings.  Thera- 
peutic techniques  to  ameliorate  these  stresses  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
447-3  Biomedical  Aspect  of  Aging.  The  aging 
process  in  a  life-span  developmental  perspective; 
biological  theories  of  aging,  physiological  changes 
in  middle  and  old  age  and  their  effects  on  behav- 
ior, performance  potential,  and  psychosocial  func- 
tioning; senility  and  other  age-related  disabilities, 
their   prevention   and   management;   geriatric 
health  maintenance  and  rehabilitation;  institu- 
tionalization; death  and  dying.  No  prerequisites. 
451-3  to  4  General  Rehabilitation  Counsel- 
ing.  A  didactic  and  experiential  analysis  of  the 
underlying  premises  and  procedures  of  individual 
and  group  counseling  in  rehabilitation  settings. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
452*3  Behavior  Change  Applications.    An 
overview  of  the  development  and  evolution  of  ap- 
plied behavior  analysis.  Applications  of  behavior 
analysis  to  problems  of  social  significance  in  insti- 
tutions, schools,  and  communities  are  surveyed. 
Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 
453-1  to  4  Personal  and  Family  Life  Styling. 
The  academic  and  personal  competencies  that  are 
characteristic  of  fully-functioning,  integrated  per- 
sons within  the  context  of  our  twentieth  century 
environment  will  be  systematically  reviewed  for 
adoption  in  every  day  living  as  well  as  in  profes- 
sional functions.  Participants  will  focus  on  and 
experience  life  styling  theories,  models,  and  skills 
for  their  own  growth  and  development  and  learn 
to  assess  basic  risk-factors  in  their  rehabilitation 
clients  and  families  prior  to  helping  them  pro- 
gram a  more  balanced,  synergistic,  and  holistic 
approach  to  living.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

461-3  Introduction  to  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse.  Orientation  and  introduction  to  a  variety 
of  topics  related  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  sur- 
veys history,  theories  of  cause  and  development, 
consequences  of  abuse,  classes  and  types  of  drugs, 
legislation,  and  other  current  issues  relating  to 
substance  abuse  and  addiction. 
468-3  Sexuality  and  Disability.  Research  and 
rehabilitation  practices  pertaining  to  the  unique 
psychosexual  aspects  of  various  chronically  dis- 
abling conditions  will  be  examined. 
471-3  Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  of  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abusers.  A  comprehensive 
examination  of  substance  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabilitation;  focus  on  various  treatment  ap- 
proaches, treatment  settings,  and  types  of  coun- 
seling to  include  an  overview  of  individual,  group, 
and  family  techniques;  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor's role  is  addressed  and  necessary  skills  in 
treating  drug  and  alcohol  abusers.  Prerequisite: 
461  or  consent  of  instructor. 
479-3  Technical  Writing  in  Rehabilitation. 
Fundamentals  of  writing  skills  for  rehabilitation 
specialists,  including  preparation  and  drafting  of 
program/grant   proposals,   vocational   evalua- 
tion/work adjustment  reports,  news  releases  and 
other  publicity  materials.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Readings  in 
Rehabilitation.  Supervised  readings  in  selected 
areas.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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494-1  to  12  Work  Experience  in  Rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation  494  and  594  both  cannot  be 
counted  for  a  graduate  degree,  only  one  or  the 
other  can  satisfy  requirements  toward  a  master's 
degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
501-3  Rehabilitation  Foundations.  Focuses 
upon  facilitative  interpersonal  communication 
skills  necessary  in  rehabilitation  practice.  The 
course  provides  theory  and  practice  in  facilitative 
interpersonal  communication  in  counseling,  be- 
havior therapy,  and  administration  and  services. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
503-3  Basic  Behavior  Analysis.  Philosophy, 
terminology,  and  basic  methodology  of  experimen- 
tal and  applied  behavior  analysis.  Focuses  on  a 
variety  of  operant  and  respondent  conditioning 
procedures  for  shaping  new  behaviors  and  modify- 
ing established  behaviors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

504-3  Foundations  of  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search. This  course  includes:  the  logic  of  sci- 
entific inquiry;  the  concepts  of  research  questions 
and  hypotheses;  the  notion  of  variables;  the  rela- 
tionship among  theoretical  constructs,  opera- 
tionalism,  and  measurement  instrument  reliabil- 
ity and  validity;  the  concepts  of  control,  internal 
validity,  and  casual  inference;  sampling  methods 
and  external  validity;  and  experimental  and  de- 
scriptive research.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
Rh.D.  degree  program  or  consent. 
508-3  Complex  Behavior  Analysis.  Experi- 
mental analysis  of  procedures  that  result  in  ac- 
quisition, maintenance,  and  attenuation  of  com- 
plex individual  and  social  behavior.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

509-6  (3,3)  Behavior  Analysis  Research  De- 
signs. Focuses  on  behavior  analysis  research  de- 
sign and  methodology.  Three  semester  hours  will 
be  granted  for  each  unit,  (a)  Single  subject  exper- 
imental designs,  (b)  group  experimental  designs. 
512-3  Legal  and  Ethical  Issues  in  Behavior 
Analysis.  Focuses  on  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tion, litigation,  policies,  guidelines,  and  other 
forms  of  legal  and  ethical  control  of  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  behavior  analysis  and  therapy. 
Implications  for  research  and  service  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

513-1  to  4  Medical  and  Psycho-Social  Aspects 
of  Disability.  A  review  of  the  impact  of  disease 
and  trauma  on  the  human  system  with  special 
attention  on  the  effects  physical  limitations  and 
socio-emotional  correlates  have  on  human  func- 
tioning and  the  rehabilitation  process.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  department. 

515-3  Behavioral  Applications  to  Medical 
Problems.  Examines  the  use  of  behavior  change 
procedures  and  applied  behavior  analysis  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  medically  related 
problems  such  as  obesity,  alcoholism,  headaches, 
hypertension,  and  cerebral  palsy;  also,  compliance 
to  medical  regimens,  e.g.,  diabetes,  dental  hy- 
giene, exercise;  and  promotes  the  utilization  of 
health  facilities  and  community  health  programs. 
Issues  in  training  medical  personnel  to  dissemi- 
nate behavior  change  programs  are  also  covered. 
Prerequisites:  409  and  503  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

523-3  Job  Restructuring  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Introduction  to  the  analysis  and  mea- 
surement of  job  tasks  and  the  design  and  layout  of 
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work  environments  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  jigs,  job  restructuring,  and  prosthetic  envi- 
ronments for  the  handicapped.  Prerequisite:  421 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

525-3  Developing  Job  Readiness.  Designed  to 
prepare  job  development  and  placement  special- 
ists and  other  rehabilitation  personnel  to  develop 
programs  of  job  readiness  aimed  at  training  indi- 
viduals with  handicapping  conditions  to  seek  and 
hold  gainful  employment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

526-3  Issues  in  Supported  Employment.  Fo- 
cuses on  community  work  options  for  adults  with 
severe  disabilities.  These  community  work  op- 
tions, supported  work  and  supported  employment, 
the  issues  surrounding  transition  from  school  to 
work,  and  the  difference  between  sheltered  and 
nonsheltered  employment  will  be  discussed  from 
philosophical  and  practical  viewpoints. 
531-3  Individual  Assessment  Procedures  in 
Rehabilitation.  Thorough  familiarization  and 
practice  with  independent  assessment  devices 
used  in  program  selection  and  job  placement  of 
individuals  with  various  handicaps.  Prerequisite: 
431  and  consent  of  instructor. 
533-3  Vocational  Appraisal.  An  extensive  ex- 
posure to  instruments  designed  for  use  with  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  clients.  Administration 
and  interpretation  of  a  wide  variety  of  instru- 
ments used  to  gain  information  to  be  used  in 
planning  for  vocational  development.  Both  didac- 
tic and  experiential  to  include  consideration  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  interviews,  tests,  and 
other  diagnostic  techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

535-3  Behavioral  Observation  Methods.  Be- 
havioral targeting,  observational  recording  tech- 
niques, and  issues  of  validity  and  reliability  of 
measurement  relevant  to  rehabilitation  will  be 
examined.  Prerequisite:  previous  or  concurrent 
enrollment  in  either  409,  452,  or  503,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

543-3  Child  Behavior.  A  systematic  analysis  of 
child  behavior.  Included  is  an  examination  of 
popular  books  on  child  rearing.  Emphasizes  ap- 
proaches for  remediation  of  behavior  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
545-3  Behavior  Modification  in  Mental  Re- 
tardation. Consideration  of  behavioral  princi- 
ples as  applied  in  the  development  of  responsive 
behavior  in  mentally  retarded  persons.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

553-3  Learning  Therapies  for  Special  Popu- 
lations. Describes  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
teaching  procedures  with  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, problem  drinkers,  mentally  retarded,  and 
autisms  and  other  disruptive  behaviors.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

554-3  Behavior  Therapy.  Considers  research 
findings  and  basic  principles  of  behavior 
modification  relative  to  such  behavior  therapies 
as  desensitization,  assertive  training,  aversive 
conditioning,  and  behavior  rehearsal.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

557A-3  Self-Regulation  of  Behavior:  Self- 
Control.  The  course  provides  a  thorough  review 
of  self-control  techniques  and  their  application  to 
habit  disorders  such  as  smoking,  eating,  exercise, 
time-management,  and  nervous  habits.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 
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557B-3  Self-Regulation  of  Behavior:  Biofeed- 
back. The  course  provides  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  experimental  and  clinical  studies  of 
biofeedback.  It  concentrates  on  stress  related  dis- 
orders and  provides  supervised  laboratory  experi- 
ence. A  $10  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

558-3  Rehabilitation  of  Special  Alcoholic  and 
Drug  Abusing  Populations.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  characteristics,  assessment,  rehabilitation, 
and  unique  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol  abusers 
within  specific  populations.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  substance  abuse  of  women,  minorities, 
elderly,  adolescents,  homosexuals,  and  disabled. 
Prerequisite:  461  or  consent  of  instructor. 
560-3  Private  Sector  Rehabilitation.  A  com- 
prehensive introduction  to  many  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  rehabilitation  services  offered 
within  the  private-for-profit  sector  which  can  be 
applied  by  practitioners  on  a  national  basis. 
561-3  Rehabilitation  and  the  Courts.  The  role 
of  the  rehabilitation  worker  in  a  variety  of  court 
proceedings  will  be  explored.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
Social  Security  disability  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation cases.  The  course  will  involve  review  of  ev- 
idence and  preparation  for  testimony.  There  will 
be  opportunities  for  mock  trials  and  observation 
of  actual  legal  proceedings.  Some  field  trips  may 
be  required. 

562-3  Rehabilitation  Facilities  and  Devel- 
opmental Centers.  Surveys  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  devel- 
opmental centers  for  the  handicapped  and  then 
focuses  on  current  principles  and  practices  of 
these  facilities  in  terms  of  nature,  classification, 
objectives,  standards,  philosophies,  theories,  pro- 
grams of  services,  organization,  administration, 
financing,  and  trends  for  the  future.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

563-3  Behavioral  Analysis:  Community  Ap- 
plications. All  aspects  of  behavior  analysis  ap- 
plications in  the  community  are  examined  includ- 
ing historical  development,  the  "state  of  the  art", 
practical  issues,  and  obstacles  to  conducting  be- 
havioral analysis/community  research;  future 
trends  and  directions.  Prerequisite:  503  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

564-3  School  Related  Behavior.   Analysis  of 
student  and  teacher  behavior  and  the  behavioral 
methods  of  improving  teaching  and  learning.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
565-3  Private  Practice  Rehabilitation.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  establishment  of  a  private  reha- 
bilitation practice.  How  to  set  up  a  private  prac- 
tice, the  do's  and  don'ts,  and  attracting  and 
keeping  business  are  detailed.  Knowledge  con- 
cerning how  insurance  companies  evaluate  reha- 
bilitation facilities  is  critical. 
566-3  Alcoholism,  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Fam- 
ily. The  family  system  model  is  emphasized  as  a 
rehabilitation  procedure  for  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  Examines  etiology  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  assessment  procedures,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, and  associated  problems  such  as 
spouse  or  child  abuse,  divorce,  and  incest  from  a 
family  context.  Prevention  techniques  are  addi- 
tionally covered.  Prerequisite:  461  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

568-3  Sexual  Behavior  and  Rehabilitation. 
Consideration  of  human  sexual  behavior  includ- 
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ing  basic  anatomy  and  physiology;  sexual  facts 
and  fallacies;  and  analysis  of  sexual  inadequacies, 
variances,  and  deviances.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  application  of  therapies  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  people  with  sexual  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
570-3  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Prob- 
lem solving  approach  to  current  issues  in  organi- 
zational structure  and  management  functions  in 
public  and  voluntary  rehabilitation  agencies,  de- 
cision making,  leadership,  program  development, 
and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

573-3  Programming,  Budgeting,  and  Com- 
munity Resources.  Designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  develop  and  operate  comprehensive  or 
specialized  rehabilitation  programs  with  special 
attention  to  resource  development,  fiscal  man- 
agement, and  community  and  public  relations. 
Prerequisite:  570  or  consent  of  instructor. 
574-3  Staff  Training  and  Development.  This 
course  prepares  the  student  to  design,  implement, 
and  supervise  an  institutional  program  to  train 
staff  in  methods  of  direct  service  to  the  institu- 
tion's clients.  Each  student  will  actually  design 
and  submit  a  program  through  simulation.  Lec- 
ture/workshop format. 

575-3  Case  Management  in  Rehabilitation. 
Basic  procedures  in  providing  and  coordinating 
available  human  services  based  on  individual 
need  in  the  context  of  a  professional-client  rela- 
tionship, and  the  basics  of  recording  and  reporting 
such  services.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

576-2  to  3  Development  and  Supervision  of 
Rehabilitation  Employees.   Current  and  pro- 
gressive supervisory  practices  in  rehabilitation 
with  emphasis  on  employee  development  through 
in-service  training,  periodic  evaluation,  and  re- 
lated methods.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
578-3  Program  Evaluation  in  Rehabilitation. 
An  analysis  of  the  development  and  utilization  of 
a  program  evaluation  system  in  rehabilitation 
settings  with  focus  given  to  system  design,  moni- 
toring techniques,  and  service  program  develop- 
ment. Students  will  be  trained  in  the  advanced 
practice  of  program  evaluation  techniques  and 
their  application  to  rehabilitation  settings.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
579-3  Advanced  Fiscal  Management  in  Re- 
habilitation. Application  of  fund  and  functional 
accounting  in  rehabilitation  to  include  fiscal  re- 
porting and  record  keeping,  fiscal  planning,  and 
management  in  rehabilitation.  Prerequisite:  570 
and  573. 

580-3  Professional  and  Community  Relations 
in  Rehabilitation.  Examination  of  the  linkages 
and  needs  of  rehabilitation  programs  and  agen- 
cies in  the  area  of  community  and  professional 
relations,  with  special  reference  to  the  role  of  ad- 
ministrator. Application  of  marketing  principles 
to  the  management  of  external  relations  in  reha- 
bilitation settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

581-3  Professional  Issues  in  Rehabilitation. 
Focus  is  on  legal  and  ethical  issues  and  issues  re- 
lated to  legislative  and  public  policy  formulation. 
Implications  for  rehabilitation  programs,  practice, 
and  research  are  emphasized. 
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582-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices. Special  consideration  of  factors  in  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  rehabilitation 
services.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
583-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Work  Evaluation.  Se- 
lect attention  to  procedures/models  for  assessing 
work  readiness  of  handicapped  personnel.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
584-1  to  6  (1  to  2  per  semester)  Seminar  in 
Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy.  Special 
topics  and  new  developments  in  modifying  human 
behavior.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
585-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Counseling/Coordina- 
tion Services.  Consideration  of  special  issues  in 
counseling  and  delivery  of  services.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

586-3  Seminar  in  Job  Development  and 
Placement.  Consideration  of  special  issues  in 
job  development  and  placement  philosophy,  tech- 
niques and  research  concerning  individuals  with 
handicapping  conditions.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

587-3  Seminar  in  Correlates  of  Disability.  A 
systematic  analysis  of  the  behavioral  socio-cul- 
tural  implication  of  disabling  conditions.  Empha- 
sizes the  rehabilitation  process  in  remediation  of 
handicapping  conditions.  Prerequisite:  513  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

588-3  Seminar  in  Research  in  Rehabilita- 
tion. Advanced  seminar  focusing  upon  special- 
ized and  advanced  topics  in  research  in  rehabili- 
tation. This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  doctoral 
students  in  rehabilitation  with  the  special  tools 
needed  to  carry  out  doctoral  dissertation  and 
other  advanced  research  projects.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

589-1  to  18  (1  per  semester)  Professional 
Seminar  in  Rehabilitation.  The  course  in- 
volves advanced  level  presentations  focusing  on 
current  research,  applied  practices,  and  innova- 
tions in  rehabilitation.  Presentations  are  made  by 
faculty,  graduate  students,  and  guest  experts.  A 
minimum  of  four  semester  hours  required  for  Doc- 
tor of  Rehabilitation  degree. 
591-1  to  18  Independent  Projects  in  Rehabil- 
itation. Systematic  readings  and  development  of 
individual  projects  in  pertinent  rehabilitation  ar- 
eas. No  more  than  six  hours  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

592-1  to  16  Professional  Supervision  in  Re- 
habilitation. Experience  provided  in  the  super- 
vision of  research,  teaching,  and  rehabilitation 
services.  No  more  than  four  hours  may  be  taken 
in  any  semester.  Prerequisite:  doctoral  student  in 
rehabilitation  and  consent  of  instructor. 
593-1  to  18  Research  in  Rehabilitation.  Sys- 
tematic investigation  of  factors  and  procedures 
relevant  to  rehabilitation.  No  more  than  six  hours 
may  be  counted  toward  the  master's  degree.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
594-1  to  12  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation.  Su- 
pervised experiences  in  agencies  in  rehabilitation, 
(a)  Administration.  Rehabilitation  facilities  man- 
agement/supervision, in  planning,  programming, 
and  evaluation,  (b)  (Same  as  Psychology  596.) 
Behavior  modification.  Application  of  behavioral 
analysis/methods  in  human  treatment  and  in 
management,  (c)  Counseling.  Development  of 
counseling  skills  with  individuals  and  groups  to 
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include  work  related  functions.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department. 

595-1  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation.  Ex- 
tended practice  in  rehabilitation  settings  coopera- 
tively guided  and  supervised  by  agency  staff  and 
university  faculty.  Prerequisite:  594  and  consent 
of  department.  Graded  SI  U  only. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

600-1  to  30  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Rehabilitation  degree.  Prerequisite: 
doctoral  candidate  in  rehabilitation. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 
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There  is  no  graduate  program  offered 
through  religious  studies.  Four-hundred- 
level  courses  in  this  unit  may  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  course  description. 

410F-3  Comparative  Religion.   (See  Anthro- 
pology 410F.) 

476-4  Politics  and  Religion  in  Comparative 
Perspective.  (Same  as  Sociology  476.)  Examina- 
tion of  the  interaction  between  politics  and  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States,  with  a  comparative  look 
at  other  nations  and  global  regions.  Consideration 
given  to  politics  and  religion  as  cultural  and  insti- 
tutional systems,  and  to  the  impact  of  each  upon 
the  other. 
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500-2  Science  Information  Sources.  Methods 
and  procedures  to  efficiently  exploit  the  scientific 
literature  are  discussed.  The  two-hour  class  dis- 
cussion will  be  supplemented  by  practical  exer- 
cises in  library  usage.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

501-4  (2,2)  Research  Transmission  Electron 
Microscopy,  (a)  Theory  of  design  of  electron  mi- 
croscope, lenses,  vacuum  systems,  alignment, 
speciman  preparation,  and  darkroom,  (b)  Practi- 
cal experience  in  use  of  transmission  electron  mi- 
croscope and  specimen  preparation. 
502-4  (2,2)  Research  Scanning  Electron  Mi- 
croscopy, (a)  Theory  of  design  for  scanning  elec- 
tron miscroscope,  lenses,  vacuum  systems,  align- 
ment, specimen  preparation  for  biologists  and 
materials  scientists,  darkroom,  (b)  Laboratory 
practical  experience  in  use  of  scanning  electron 
miscroscope  and  specimen  preparation.  Labora- 
tory fee  $100. 
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503A-1  to  3  Science  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers.  In-depth  studies  of  selected  basic  con- 
cepts in  general  science  for  teachers  of  upper-level 
elementary  grades.  Topics  include  cells  and  sim- 
ple organisms,  characteristics  of  vertebrates, 
plate  tectonics,  solar  system,  nature  of  matter, 
and  magnetism.  Prerequisite:  currently  teaching 
in  an  elementary  school. 

503B-1  to  3  Science  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers.  In  depth  studies  of  selected  basic  con- 
cepts in  general  science  for  teachers  of  upper-level 
elementary  grades.  Topics  include  human  biology, 
characteristics  of  high  plants,  Earth's  building 
blocks,  the  atmosphere,  forces,  and  simple  ma- 
chines. Prerequisite:  currently  teaching  in  an 
elementary  school. 

504-9  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Selected  Topics  in 
Science  for  Teachers.  The  course  consists  of  se- 
lected basic  concepts  in  general  science  for  prac- 
ticing teachers.  Within  a  given  semester  a  broad 
area  is  selected  within  either  the  biological 
sciences  or  the  physical/earth  sciences.  Topics 
currently  include:  (a)  basic  stream  ecology;  (b) 
biological  assessment  of  polluted  streams;  and,  (c) 
wetland  ecosystems.  Other  topics  may  be  added 
as  deemed  necessary.  This  course  may  not  be  used 
for  graduate  credit  by  College  of  Science  majors. 
Prerequisite:  currently  teaching  in  an  elementary 
school. 
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421-3  Social  Welfare  Policy.  This  course  pro- 
vides an  in  depth  examination  of  social  welfare 
structure,  functions,  policy,  and  programs,  as  well 
as  strategies  for  shaping  and  changing  policy. 
Prerequisite:  375. 

450-1  to  6  (1  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Special  Is- 
sues for  Social  Work,  (a)  Practice,  (b)  Policy 
and  planning,  (c)  Public  welfare  services.  Topics 
will  be  selected  from  these  three  areas.  Limited  to 
no  more  than  three  credit  hours  per  semester. 
May  be  repeated  as  topic  varies  up  to  six  semester 
hours.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

463-2  Social  Work  with  the  Aged.  Basic  con- 
cepts of  social  work  methods  applied  to  the  older 
adult  group.  Characteristics  of  the  aged  group,  its 
needs  and  potentials.  Social  trends  and  institu- 
tions involved  in  services  to  the  aged.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

466-3  Public  Policies  and  Programs  for  the 
Aged.  An  introduction  to  public  policy,  program 
and  planning  for  the  aged.  A  framework  is  uti- 
lized for  analyzing  policy  issues,  programs  and  re- 
search in  such  areas  as  income  maintenance,  long 
term  care,  transportation,  leisure  time,  housing, 
and  social  services  in  order  to  aid  present  and  fu- 
ture practitioners  who  work  with  the  aged.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
489-3  Field  Service  Seminar.  (Same  as  Com- 
munity Development  489.)  This  seminar  is  to  be 
taken  concurrently  with  495  or  Community  De- 
velopment 495.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
495-1  to  6  Advanced  Field  Service  Practicum 
in  Southern  Illinois.  (Same  as  Community  De- 
velopment 495.)  This  course  is  directed  at  upper- 
classmen  and  graduate  students  volunteering 
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service  to  community,  social  service,  or  health 
agencies  in  southern  Illinois.  Credit  based  on  time 
spent  in  direct  service.  Approval  of  agency  re- 
quired for  registration.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
496-1  to  6  Independent  Research  in  Social 
Work.  Provides  opportunity  for  students  to  con- 
duct independent  research  with  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member.  Topics  of  research  are  identified 
by  the  student  and  faculty  member.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

500-3  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Envi- 
ronment I.  Examination  of  the  theoretical  basis 
of  the  development  and  interrelational  aspects  of 
individuals.  Normal  developmental  stages  and 
impacts  of  social  systems  on  the  growth  of  indi- 
viduals are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  admission 
to  program. 

501-3  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Envi- 
ronment II.  Behaviors  as  affected  by  organiza- 
tional, community  and  environmental  stressors 
across  the  life  span  are  discussed.  By  comparing 
normal  expectations  of  development  and  coping, 
leverage  points  of  social  work  intervention  are 
identified.  Prerequisite:  500. 
502-3  Perspectives  on  Human  Behavior  and 
the  Social  Environment:  Group,  Community, 
and  Organizational  Influences.  Selective  ex- 
amination of  behaviors  as  affected  by  group, 
community,  organizational,  and  environmental 
stressors  across  the  lifespan  and  implications  for 
social  work  intervention.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

504-2  Ethnic  Diversity  and  Social  Work  Prac- 
tice. Examination  of  problem  solving  mecha- 
nisms unique  to  various  ethnic  groups  and  identi- 
fication of  their  inherent  resources  for  ameliorat- 
ing or  coping  with  personal,  familial,  or  commu- 
nity problems.  Implications  of  these  characteris- 
tics to  social  work  practice  are  discussed.  Prereq- 
uisite: admission  to  program. 
505-2  Foundations  of  Social  Work  and  Ser- 
vices. Examination  of  both  historical  and  philo- 
sophical developments  of  the  social  welfare  sys- 
tem as  an  institution  and  social  work  as  a  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States.  Future  trends  in  social 
work  education  and  practice  are  predicted  based 
on  social  and  political  mentality  prevailing  at  pre- 
sent time.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  program. 
506-3  Social  Welfare  Policy  Analysis  and  De- 
sign. Development  of  a  basis  for  professional  so- 
cial worker's  formulation  and  analysis  of  social 
welfare  policy  and  services.  Generic  principles  of 
policy  development  and  analysis  are  examined  in 
philosophical  and  sociopolitical  contexts.  Roles  of 
the  social  work  profession  in  the  process  of  policy 
making  are  identified  and  examined.  Prerequisite: 
505. 

510-3  Social  Work  Practice  I.  This  course  pro- 
vides foundation  knowledge  about  social  work 
process,  methods,  and  skills  appropriate  for  prac- 
tice with  individuals,  families,  and  groups.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  program. 
511-3  Social  Work  Research.  This  course  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  scientific  inquiry 
within  social  work  practice  and  covers  the  appli- 
cation of  basic  concepts  of  research  methodology 
to  social  work  including  problem  formulation,  re- 
search design,  sampling,  measurement,  and  data 
analysis.  This  includes  research  approaches  that 
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may  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  one's  own  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite:  admission  to  program. 
512-3  Research  Design/Theory  Building.  Se- 
lective examination  of  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  in  social  work  knowledge  building.  In- 
cluded are  tools  relevant  to  evaluating  programs 
and  one's  own  practice.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
director. 

520-3  Social  Work  Practice  II.  Foundation 
practice  focusing  on  process,  methods,  and  skills 
for  work  with  groups,  communities,  and  organi- 
zations. Prerequisite:  510. 

522-3  Social  Welfare  Policy  Development  and 
Analysis.  Selective  examination  of  the  historical, 
philosophical  developments  of  the  social  welfare 
system  and  social  work  as  a  profession  in  the 
United  States.  Generic  principles  of  policy  devel- 
opment and  analysis  are  identified  and  examined. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  director.  531-4  (2,2) 
Selected  Topics  in  Advanced  Social  Practice 
I.  (a)  Psychopathology  for  social  work  practice  fo- 
cusing on  advanced  and  in-depth  knowledge  of 
clinical  social  work  practice  models,  definitions  of 
dysfunctional  behavior,  and  classification  of  ab- 
normal functioning.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
foundation  or  transition  courses,  (b)  Substance 
abuse  and  social  work  practice  focusing  on  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  social  work  assessment  of 
both  individuals  and  families  involved  in  sub- 
stance abuse.  Students  are  provided  with  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  skills  in  various  social 
work  intervention  models  applicable  to  the  area  of 
substance  abuse.  Lastly,  special  needs  of  diverse 
populations  are  addressed.  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  foundation  or  transition  courses  or  School 
consent. 

532-2  Evaluative  Research  Practicum.  De- 
sign and  conduct  evaluative  research  individually 
or  collectively.  A  written  critical  scientific  evalua- 
tion of  a  macro  program  from  the  perspective  of 
efforts,  efficiency,  effectiveness,  cause-effect  rela- 
tionship, or  adequacy  is  required.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  foundation  or  transition  courses  or 
School  consent. 

533-2  Social  Work  Practice  in  the  Schools. 
In-depth  examination  of  the  history  and  practice 
of  social  work  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Roles  of  school  social  workers  and  practice  ap- 
proaches are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  foundation  or  transition  courses  and  ad- 
mission to  the  School  of  Social  Work  certification 
program. 

535-2  Legal  Aspects  of  Social  Work  Practice. 
Examination  of  law  and  legal  procedures  that  re- 
late directly  to  social  work  practice  in  general. 
Legal  perspectives  of  a  specific  concentration  field 
of  practice  are  discussed  in  depth.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  foundation  or  transition  courses  or 
School  consent. 

541-4  Social  Work  Practicum  I.  Educationally 
directed  on-site  field  practice  with  concurrent 
seminar.  Practicum  is  equivalent  to  two  days  per 
week  for  15  weeks  and  seminar  meets  once  per 
week  for  two  hours.  Graded  S/U.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  program. 

542-4  Social  Work  Practicum  II.  Second  edu- 
cationally directed  on-site  field  practice  with  con- 
current seminar.  Continuation  of  541.  Graded 
S/U.  Prerequisite:  541. 
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543-6  Social  Work  Practicum  III.  Concentra- 
tion specific  in  an  approved  agency  with  appropri- 
ate supervision.  Practicum  will  be  equivalent  to 
three  days  per  week  for  15  weeks  with  a  concur- 
rent seminar.  Graded  S/U.  Prerequisite:  542. 
544-6  Social  Work  Practicum  TV.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  concentration  specific  practicum  of 
three  days  in  the  field  for  15  weeks  with  a  concur- 
rent seminar.  Graded  S/U.  Prerequisite:  543. 
546-4  (2,2)  Selected  Topics  in  Advanced  So- 
cial Work  Practice  II.  (a)  Advanced  knowledge 
and  skills  particularly  useful  for  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  social  work  profession.  Specific  topics 
to  be  determined  by  the  school  identifying  stu- 
dents' academic  needs.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
foundation  or  transition  courses  or  School  consent, 
(b)  Social  work  management  and  supervision 
focusing  on  social  service  organizations.  Student 
is  provided  with  theories,  models,  and  techniques 
of  modern  human  services  management  and 
supervision  with  application  to  case  materials. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  foundation  or 
transition  courses  or  School  consent. 
550-2  Social  Work  Practice  in  Health  and 
Mental  Health  Settings.  Examination  of  social 
and  emotional  impacts  of  illness  and  death  on  in- 
dividuals. Implications  of  physical  and  mental 
disorders  to  social  work  practice  are  discussed 
with  particular  emphasis  on  cultural,  racial,  reli- 
gious, gender,  and  other  psychosocial  aspects  of 
illness.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  foundation  or 
transition  courses  or  School  consent. 
555-2  Impacts  of  Health/Mental  Health  Policy 
and  Programs  on  Social  Work  Practice. 
Introduction  to  health  and  mental  health  public 
policies  and  programs  in  the  United  States.  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  foundation  or  transition 
courses. 

556-6  (3,3)  Health  and  Mental  Health  Prac- 
tice, (a)  Knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  social 
work  practice  in  the  field  of  health  and  mental 
health.  This  course  will  focus  on  social  work  prac- 
tice with  physical  and  mental  illness  in  health 
and  mental  health  settings.  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  foundation  or  transition  courses,  (b) 
Knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  social  work  prac- 
tice in  the  field  of  health  and  mental  health,  fo- 
cusing on  social  work  practice  with  acute  and 
chronic  illness  in  health  and  mental  health  set- 
tings. Prerequisite:  completion  of  556a. 
557-2  Community  Mental  Health  and  the 
Black  Community.  Introduction  to  clinical 
techniques  useful  for  facilitating  community  func- 
tions and  changes  within  the  context  of  the  Black 
experience.  An  exploration  of  the  culture  of  the 
Black  community  builds  the  basis  for  community 
mental  health  service  strategies.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  foundation  or  transition  courses  or 
School  consent. 

558-2  Women  and  Community  Mental 
Health.  Examination  of  mental  health  problems 
of  American  women  and  exploration  of  effective 
interventive  strategies.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  foundation  or  transition  courses  or  School  con- 
sent. 

559-2  Aging  and  Mental  Health.  Examination 
of  the  nature  and  etiology  of  mental  health  prob- 
lems facing  older  Americans  and  review  of  re- 
search reports  to  build  a  theoretical  basis  for 
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mental  disorders.  Prerequisite:  completion  of 
foundation  or  transition  courses  or  School  consent. 
560-2  Social  Work  Practice  with  Children 
and  Youth.   Advanced  level  of  knowledge  and 
skills  that  are  relevant  to  the  prevention  and 
amelioration  of  problems  related  to  maladaptive 
parent-child  interaction,  parental  inability  to 
provide  child  care,  parents'  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions of  a  physically  and  mentally  limited  child. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  foundation  or  transi- 
tion courses  or  School  consent. 
565A-2  Child  Welfare  Policy  and  Program  Is- 
sues.  Examination  of  child  welfare  policies  and 
programs  in  terms  of  adequacy  and  effectiveness. 
Organizations  of  child  advocacy  and  politics  of 
American  families  are  reviewed.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  foundation  or  transition  courses. 
565B-2  School  Social  Work  Policy  and  Pro- 
gram Issue.   Analysis  of  the  school  as  a  social 
system  with  attention  to  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  its  personnel  and  citizen  clients  and 
assessment  of  law  and  public  policy  regarding  ed- 
ucation as  a  continuum  from  preschool  to  post 
high  school.  Prerequisite:  560. 
566-6  (3,3)  Child  Welfare  Practice,  (a)  Knowl- 
edge and  skills  useful  for  social  work  practice  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare.  The  course  focuses  on  in- 
home  services  to  families  and  children.  Prerequi- 
site:  completion   of  foundation   or  transition 
courses,  (b)  Knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  social 
work  practice  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  and 
family  services.  The  course  focuses  on  substitute 
care  for  children  who  are  not  in  their  homes.  Pre- 
requisite: completion  of  566a. 
567-2  Seminar  in  School  Social  Work.  Explo- 
ration of  policies,  programs,  practice,  and  legisla- 
tive trends  affecting  public  service  in  school  social 
work.  Prerequisite:  533. 

570-2  Gerontology  and  Social  Work.  Exam- 
ines the  major  psychosocial  and  ecological  theo- 
ries of  human  ageing  within  the  value  framework 
of  social  work  practice.  Extrapolations  of  those 
theories  and  application  of  them  to  social  work 
practice  and  research  are  emphasized.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  foundation  or  transition 
courses  or  School  consent. 

575-2  Policy  and  Program  Issues  of  Aging. 
Examination  of  public  policies  that  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  elderly.  Major  actors  and 
their  effectively  exerted  advocacy  strategies  are 
identified  and  evaluated.  Future  policy  issues  are 
discussed.  Prerequisite:  570. 
576-1  to  6  Selected  Topics  in  Aging  Policy 
and  Program  Issues.   Examination  of  selected 
knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  gerontological  so- 
cial work  practice.  In-depth  study  on  specific 
topics  will  be  conducted.  Prerequisite:  570. 
577-1   to  4  Selected  Topics  in  Research 
Methodology.    Exploration  and  actual  use  of 
computer  programs  for  social  work  data  analysis. 
Graded  S/U.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  founda- 
tion or  transition  courses  or  School  consent. 
578-2  International  Social  Work.   Discussion 
of  nature  and  scope  of  international  social  ser- 
vices including  social  welfare  problems  of  the 
world.  Review  of  welfare  programs  in  the  Third 
World  countries  and  of  social  service  programs  in 
the  developed  countries.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  foundation  or  transition  courses  or  School  con- 
sent. 
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598-1  to  4  Social  Work  Research  Paper. 

Preparation  of  a  final  research  paper  as  partial 
requirement  for  the  M.S.W.  degree.  Graded  S/U 
only.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  foundation  or 
transition  courses  and  approval  of  the  School. 
599-3  Thesis  in  Social  Work.  A  partial  and  op- 
tional requirement  for  the  M.S.W.  degree.  A 
written  report  of  the  student's  research  project  in 
the  area  of  concentration.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  all  foundation  or  transition  courses  or  School 
consent.  Graded  S/U  only. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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406-4  Social  Change.  Theories  and  problems  of 
social  change;  their  application,  with  emphasis  on 
the  modern  industrial  period. 
412-4  American  and  Soviet  Society.  A  socio- 
logical perspective  on  American  and  Soviet  soci- 
ety. Combines  a  macroscopic  analysis  of  major  so- 
cial institutions  with  microscopic  examination  of 
everyday  life;  shows  how  each  social  system  molds 
personality  and  how  socially  acquired  habits  rein- 
force the  social  system.  Designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  interested  in  comparative  and 
political  sociology  as  well  as  those  searching  for  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  two  super 
powers.  Prerequisite:  none,  301  recommended. 
415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (See  Phi- 
losophy 415.) 

423-4  Sociology  of  Gender.  (Same  as  Women's 
Studies  442.)  Examines  social  science  theory  and 
research  on  gender  issues  and  contemporary  roles 
of  men  and  women.  The  impact  of  gender  on  social 
life  is  examined  on  the  micro  level,  in  work  and 
family  roles,  in  social  institutions,  and  at  the 
global,  cross-cultural  level. 

424-4  Social  Movements  and  Collective  Be- 
havior. A  sociological  analysis  of  the  behavior  of 
collectivities  in  uninstitutionalized  settings; 
crowds,  masses,  publics,  and  social  movements 
will  be  examined  with  relation  to  their  social  and 
cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  or- 
ganization, and  their  functions  in  society. 
426-4  Social  Factors  in  Personality  and  Ad- 
justment. Review  of  selected  theoretical  orien- 
tations and  research  traditions  in  social  psychol- 
ogy. Comparison  of  different  theoretical  and 
methodological  approaches  —  symbolic  interac- 
tion, role  theory,  developmental  and  social  psy- 
chology, theories  of  attitude  organization  and 
change,  studies  of  belief  and  value  systems,  theo- 
ries of  socialization. 

435-4  Social  Inequality.  Discussion  of  theories 
and  evidence  pertaining  to  the  socio-structural 
causes  and  consequences  of  inequality  based  on 
social  class,  prestige,  power,  gender,  wealth,  and 
income. 
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437-4  Sociology  of  Development.  Survey  of  so- 
ciological theories  of  development  including  mod- 
ernization, dependency,  and  world-system  per- 
spectives. Problem  areas  of  development  are  ex- 
amined: economic  growth,  state  structures, 
multinational  corporations,  labor  force,  education, 
migration,  population,  and  women's  roles. 
438-4  Sociology  of  Ethnic  Relations  in  World 
Perspective.  Examines  theories,  concepts  and 
research  on  the  structure  of  ethnic  relations  and 
ethnic  problems  in  contemporary  societies  in  ma- 
jor world  regions.  Assimilationist,  pluralist,  se- 
cessionist, and  militant  types  of  ethnic  and  racial 
group  relations  are  covered  in  selected  societies. 
Designed  for  students  with  advanced  interest  in 
comparative  ethnic  relations.  Prerequisite:  GEB 
215  is  recommended. 

450-4  Social  Thought.  A  survey  of  Western  so- 
cial thought  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  modern  social  sciences  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

460-4  Sociology  of  Medicine.  Examination  of 
the  sociological  factors  involved  in  health  and  ill- 
ness, the  role  of  medicine  in  society,  the  organiza- 
tion of  medical  care  and  health  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospects  for  sociological 
research  in  this  area. 

465-4  Sociology  of  Aging.  The  adult  life  cycle 
from  a  sociological  perspective,  with  emphasis  on 
the  later  stages  of  adulthood.  Special  topics  on  ag- 
ing include  demographic  aspects,  family  interac- 
tion, ethnicity,  and  cross-cultural  trends. 
471-4  Introduction  to  Social  Demography. 
Survey  of  concepts,  theories,  and  techniques  of 
population  analysis;  contemporary  trends  and 
patterns  in  composition,  growth,  fertility,  mortal- 
ity, and  migration.  Emphasis  is  on  relationship 
between  population  and  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical factors. 

472-3  The  American  Correctional  System. 
(See  Administration  of  Justice  472.) 
473-4  Juvenile  Delinquency.  (Same  as  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  473.)  Nature  of  sociological 
theories  of  delinquency;  analytical  skills  in 
studying  the  delinquent  offenders;  systematic 
assessment  of  efforts  at  prevention,  control,  and 
rehabilitation  in  light  of  theoretical  perspectives. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  social/behavioral  science 
recommended. 

474-4  Sociology  of  Education.  Methods,  prin- 
ciples, and  data  of  sociology  applied  to  the  educa- 
tional situation;  relation  of  education  to  other  in- 
stitutions and  groups. 

475-4  Political  Sociology.   (Same  as  Political 
Science  419.)  An  examination  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  power  in  social  systems  at  both  the 
macro-  and  micro-sociological  levels  of  analysis, 
the  social  bases  of  power  and  politics;  and  various 
formal  and  informal  power  structures;  the  chief 
focus  will  be  on  American  society. 
476-4  Politics  and  Religion  in  Comparative 
Perspective.   (Same  as  Religious  Studies  476.) 
Examination  of  the  interaction  between  politics 
and  religion  in  the  United  States,  with  a  compar- 
ative look  at  other  nations  and  global  regions. 
Consideration  given  to  politics  and  religion  as  cul- 
tural and  institutional  systems,  and  to  the  impact 
of  each  upon  the  other. 

501-4  Classical  Sociological  Theory.  A  sys- 
tematic survey  of  sociological  theory  with  the  fo- 
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cus  on  19th  and  early  20th-century  sociological 
thought.  An  in-depth  examination  of  a  selected 
number  of  thinkers  whose  work  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  major  schools  of  contemporary  sociology. 
Students  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
fundamentals  of  sociological  analysis. 
502-4  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  A 
survey  of  major  20th-century  theoretical  orienta- 
tions in  sociology  with  emphasis  on  their  differing 
modes  of  conceptualization  and  alternative  re- 
search programs.  Students  are  expected  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  classics  of  sociological  thought. 
506-4  Seminar  on  Contemporary  Sociologi- 
cal Theory.  Recent  trends  in  sociological  theory; 
current  approaches  to  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  theoretical  models  and  their  relations  to 
empirical  research.  Prerequisite:  501  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

512-4  Sociological  Research.  An  overview  of 
sociological  research  methods  including  survey, 
quantitative,  comparative-historical,  and  ethno- 
graphic techniques  of  research.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  research  design  and  implementa- 
tion. Students  will  do  one  or  more  limited  re- 
search projects  and  will  write  reports  on  the  pro- 
jects. 

513-4  Methods  of  Historical  Sociology.  Anal- 
ysis of  methodological  similarities  and  differences 
between  social  history  and  historically-oriented 
social  sciences  in  the  study  of  social  change.  Re- 
view of  practical  techniques  in  historical  research. 
519-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences.  Seminar  on  selected  problems  of 
social  science  methodology;  the  nature  of  social 
phenomena;  basic  problems  of  epistemology,  con- 
cept formation,  and  logic  of  scientific  procedures. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
521-4  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  In-depth 
examination  of  specific  theoretical  systems  or 
substantive  problems  in  social  psychology.  Stu- 
dents wishing  specific  information  on  the  topic  of 
the  seminar  should  consult  with  the  instructor  for 
more  detail.  Prerequisite:  426  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

526-8  (4,4)  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociol- 
ogy, (a)  Linear  causal  models  as  a  tool  in  theory 
and  research.  Central  tendency,  variation,  covari- 
ation, and  correlation.  Bivariate  and  multivariate 
regression  models.  Path  analysis  and  related 
techniques.  Bivariate  and  multivariate  statistics 
for  nominal  and  ordinal  measures,  (b)  Application 
of  linear  models.  Linear  models  of  measurement 
error,  reliability,  and  validity.  Models  of  recipro- 
cal causation  feedback  and  control.  The 
identification  problem.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
530-2  to  12  (2  to  4  per  topic)  Topical  Seminar 
in  Sociology.  Content  varies  with  interests  of 
instructor  and  students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

533-4  Seminar  in  Social  Stratification.  Com- 
parative study  of  power,  social  class,  and  status; 
conceptions  of  social  structure  and  measurement 
techniques;  explanations  of  social  and  occupa- 
tional mobility;  institutions  and  differential  life- 
changes. 

534-4  Seminar  in  Social  Change.  Overview  of 
prevailing  theories,  research,  and  issues  in  social 
change.  These  include  social  and  economic  change 
in  capitalism;  modernization  development  and 
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underdevelopment  in  the  world  system;  gender; 
race  and  ethnic  relations;  class  relations  and  labor 
markets;  social  and  revolutionary  movements. 
537-4  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Law.  Fol- 
lowing an  introduction  to  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  subject,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  theory  and 
research  on  the  nature  of  law,  law  as  social  con- 
trol, law  creation,  and  legal  change. 
539-4  Seminar  in  Complex  Organizations. 
Overview  of  theories,  research,  and  prevailing  is- 
sues of  complex  organizations.  These  will  include 
the  power  structure  of  the  business  community, 
emergence  and  structure  of  the  bureaucrative  or- 
ganization, bases  of  authority,  systems  of  formal 
and  informal  relations,  unanticipated  conse- 
quences of  organizational  structure,  labor  rela- 
tions, total  institutions,  and  social  movements  as 
organizations. 

542-4  Seminar  on  the  Family.  Overview  of  the 
theoretical  approaches,  substantive  issues,  and 
techniques  of  research  and  measurement  in  the 
study  of  American  family  life.  Approaches  include 
structural-functionalism,  conflict  theory,  and  the 
feminist  critique.  Among  the  substantive  topics 
are  family  roles  and  relationships,  kinship,  rela- 
tionships of  the  family  to  other  institutions,  and 
family  change. 

543-4  Seminar  on  Comparative  Family  Sys- 
tems. Analysis  of  cross-cultural  and  historical 
variation  in  family  structure.  Methods  and 
sources  of  information  for  research  on  family 
structure. 

551-4  Sociology  of  Religion.  Theoretical  and 
empirical  study  of  the  origin,  location,  and  func- 
tion of  religious  ideas  and  institutions  in  society. 
562-4  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Deviance 
and  Social  Control.  Critical  analysis  of  sociolog- 
ical theories  and  methods  used  in  the  study  of  so- 
cial deviance  and  control.  Examination  of  social 
deviance  such  as  suicide,  mental  illness,  sexual 
variance,  drug  use,  and  alcoholism. 
564-4  Seminar  in  Medical  Sociology.  Theoret- 
ical perspectives  and  empirical  findings  in  the  so- 
ciology of  health,  illness,  and  medicine.  Analysis 
of  such  topics  as  social  epidemiology,  health  care 
delivery  and  utilization,  the  sick  role,  and  the 
drug  industry. 

572-4  Seminar  in  Criminology.  Students  will 
learn  research  methods  appropriate  to  the  student 
of  crime  within  various  theoretical  schools  of 
criminology.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
quantitative  and  qualitative  approaches  to  sym- 
bolic interactionism,  functionalism,  social  struc- 
tural, ecological,  and  control  theories. 
591-1  to  4  Individual  Research — Supervised 
Research  Projects.  Open  to  graduate  students 
with  a  major  in  sociology.  Graded  SI  U  only.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  and  departmental 
director  of  graduate  studies. 

596-1  to  8  Readings  in  Sociology.   Supervised 
readings  in  selected  subjects.  Graded  S/U  only. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  depart- 
mental director  of  graduate  studies. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair. 
600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
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research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  81 U  or  DEF  only. 


Special  Education 

400-3  Introduction  to  Special  Education.  An 

overview  of  characteristics  of  all  types  of  excep- 
tional children  and  youth  including  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits.  The  course 
also  covers  the  effects  of  handicapping  conditions 
in  learning  situations,  and  an  overview  of  the 
history  of  special  education  including  legislation 
and  litigation. 

401-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the 
Behavior  Disordered  Children  and  Youth. 
Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management, 
placement  considerations,  goals,  and  the  effective 
use  of  ancillary  services  for  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and/or  socially  maladjusted.  Emphasis  on 
the  understanding  of  maladaptive  behavior 
through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior.  Pre- 
requisite: 400  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent 
of  department  chairperson. 

402-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded  Child.  Emphasizes  a  de- 
velopmental approach  to  understanding  and  deal- 
ing with  children  who  have  mildly  and  moderately 
reduced  mental  abilities.  Considers  historical, 
theoretical,  and  practical  factors  pertinent  to 
mental  retardation.  Prerequisite:  400  or  concur- 
rent enrollment  or  consent  of  department  chair- 
person. 

403-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the 
Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help  teachers  in  the 
identification  of  and  programming  for  gifted  and 
talented  children.  Prerequisite:  400  or  concurrent 
enrollment  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 
404-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of 
Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Youth.  Be- 
havioral, emotional,  physical,  and  learning  char- 
acteristics of  children  and  youth,  with  learning 
disabilities.  Emphasis  on  receptive  and  expressive 
modalities  for  learning;  theories  dealing  with 
causes  and  management.  Prerequisite:  400  or 
concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department 
chairperson. 

405-3  Education  of  the  Preschool  Handi- 
capped Child.  Emphasizes  classroom  proce- 
dures for  enhancing  development  in  children  with 
developmental  delay.  Covers  organization  of  the 
curriculum,  goal  setting,  task  analysis,  lesson 
planning,  and  classroom  organization.  Practicum 
with  preschool  handicapped  children  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  400,  concur- 
rent enrollment,  or  consent  of  chairperson. 
406-3  Characteristics  of  Moderately  and 
Severely  Handicapped  Learners.  Presents 
historical,  theoretical,  and  research  developments 
in  service  delivery  for  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages.  Provides  the  basic  develop- 
mental, instructional,  and  curricular  background 
essential  for  prospective  educators.  Emphasizes  a 
behavioral  approach.  Thirty  hours  of  observation 
or  equivalent  applied  experience  is  required. 
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408-3  Integrating  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth  in  Normalized  Environments.    For 

school  personnel  who  serve  directly  and  indirectly 
handicapped  children  and  youth.  The  course  fo- 
cuses on  providing  the  essential  characteristic  in- 
formation and  skills  to  appropriately  educate  the 
handicapped  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
409-1  to  6  Cross-Cultural  Studies.  Seminar 
and/or  directed  independent  study  concerned  with 
socio-cultural  variables  affecting  the  personality 
characteristics  and  educational  needs  of  children 
who  are  diagnosed  as  mentally,  emotionally,  or 
physically  handicapped.  Prerequisite:  400  or  con- 
sent of  instructor  and  department  chairperson. 
410-2  International  Aspects  of  Services  for 
the  Handicapped.  Focus  on  innovative  ideas 
and  practices  in  other  countries  in  preschool  pro- 
grams, special  education,  rehabilitation,  voca- 
tional training  and  employment,  recreation, 
community  living,  organizational  structures,  and 
legislation. 

411-3  Assessment  in  Special  Education. 
Course  covers  general  assessment  information, 
intelligence  and  academic  norm-referenced  test, 
informal  inventories,  and  adaptive  behavior  and 
rating  scales.  A  laboratory  fee  is  required  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials.  Prerequisite:  400;  one  of  401, 
402,  or  404;  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 
412-3  Assessment  and  Remedial  Planning  for 
the  Preschool  Handicapped  Child.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  assessment  of  preschool  handi- 
capped children  including  the  specifics  of  screen- 
ing, tests  used  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  ob- 
servational procedures.  A  charge  for  testing  mate- 
rials is  required.  No  textbook  is  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: 400  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  Assessment  and  Remedial  Planning  for 
Youth  in  Special  Education.  Testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  program  development  for  adolescent 
students  with  special  learning  problems.  Pur- 
chase of  testing  materials  costing  approximately 
$12  is  required.  Prerequisite:  400  and  consent  of 
department. 

417-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching 
Behaviorally  Disordered  Children  and 
Youth.  Psychoeducational  procedures  used  in 
teaching  the  behaviorally  disordered  children  and 
youth.  Includes  field  trips,  meetings  with  parents, 
and  visits  by  resource  persons  from  schools  and 
agencies.  Prerequisite:  400,  401. 
418-3  Teaching  Educable  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Children  Elementary  Level.  Psychoe- 
ducational strategies  used  in  teaching  the  educa- 
ble mentally  handicapped  children  and  youth. 
Prerequisite:  400,  402. 

419-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching 
Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Youth.  Psy- 
choeducational strategies  used  in  teaching  chil- 
dren and  youth  with  learning  disabilities.  Pre- 
requisite: 400,  404. 

421-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching 
Moderately  and  Severely  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. Emphasizes  a  behavioral  approach  (i.e., 
systematic  instruction)  in  teaching  young  stu- 
dents with  severe  handicaps  (e.g.,  moderate  MR, 
severe  MR,  profound  MR,  multiple  handicapped, 
autistic).  Systematic  instruction  is  discussed  in 
relation  to  applications  across  various  curriculum 
domains.  Each  student  must  have  access  to 
working  with  moderately  or  severely  handicapped 
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students  during  the  semester.  All  students  are  to 
develop  and  implement  an  instructional  program 
during  the  course  of  the  semester.  Prerequisite: 

400,  406. 

423-2  General  Procedures  in  Special  Educa- 
tion. Presents  key  provisions  of  Public  Law  94- 
142,  including  Individualized  Education  Programs 
(IEPS)  and  principles  of  behavior  management 
common  to  the  instruction  of  students  with  special 
needs.  Prerequisites:  400;  and  one  of  401,  402, 
403,  or  404;  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
425-2  Home-School  Coordination  in  Special 
Education.  Consideration  of  the  techniques 
used  in  parent  interviews,  conferences,  and  refer- 
rals by  school  personnel  with  parents  of  handi- 
capped children.  Prerequisite:  400  or  consent  of 
department  chairperson. 

430-3  Secondary  Programming  for  Mildly 
Handicapped  Students.  Deals  with 
modifications  of  and  additions  to  school  programs 
to  ensure  that  they  are  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  the  mildly  handicapped  adolescent.  Includes 
detailed  coverage  of  joint  work-study  programs  as 
preparation  for  vocational  adequacy,  and  addition 
of  remedial  and  compensatory  program  models. 
Prerequisite:  400  and  one  of  401,  402,  403,  or  404. 
431-2  Work-Study  Programs  for  Severely 
Handicapped  Adolescents  to  Age  21.  Deals 
with  program  offerings  in  public  school  special 
education  programs  designed  to  prepare  the 
severely  handicapped  adolescent  for  maximum 
vocational  adequacy.  Prerequisite:  400  and  one  of 

401,  402,  404,  or  406. 

500-3  Special  Education  Research  Problems. 
Research  design  and  methodology  in  special  edu- 
cation. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Seriously 
Behavior  Disordered.  Deals  with  methods,  ma- 
terials, and  instructional  management  practices 
common  to  the  instruction  and  management  of  se- 
riously  behavior   disordered   students   in   the 
schools  and  in  residential  settings. 
503-3   Educational   Program  Delivery  for 
Gifted  and  Talented  Students.   Planning  im- 
plementation and  evaluation  of  differential  edu- 
cational programs  for  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents. Reviews  historical  through  modern  day  ap- 
proaches to  the  systematic  delivery  of  educational 
services  to  exceptional  populations.  Evaluation 
methods  for  the  expansion  and  refinement  of 
gifted  programming  are  planned.  Prerequisite: 
403. 

505-3  The  Pre-School  Handicapped  Child. 
Deals  with  the  philosophy  and  practices  involved 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  pre-school  age  handicapped 
children  in  the  community. 

511A-3  Advanced  Assessment  and  Remedial 
Planning  in  Special  Education.  Administra- 
tion and  interpretation  of  typical  instruments 
used  to  gain  information  to  be  used  in  remedial 
planning  for  children  in  special  education  pro- 
grams. Designed  to  provide  students  with  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  testing  procedures,  this  course 
will  include  supervised  practicum  in  testing  and 
development  of  remedial  programs.  Prerequisite: 
411. 

511B-3  Advanced  Remediation  in  Special 
Education.  Designed  to  provide  the  graduate 
student  with  experience  in  designing  and  carrying 
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through  with  a  remedial  program.  Prerequisite: 
51 1A. 

512-3  Advanced  Assessment  and  Remedial 
Planning  for  the  Preschool  Handicapped 
Child.  Advanced  diagnostics  with  preschool 
handicapped  children.  A  clinic  based  practicum 
experience  in  the  evaluation  of  preschool  handi- 
capped children.  Prerequisite:  412,  405,  or  con- 
current enrollment,  and  consent  of  instructor  and 
chair. 

513-3  Organization,  Administration,  and  Su- 
pervision in  Special  Education.  Emphasis 
upon  the  functions,  underlying  principles,  and 
cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  special  education.  The  selecting 
and  training  of  teachers,  problems  of  supervision, 
special  equipment,  transportation,  cooperating 
agencies,  and  legal  aspects  of  the  problem.  Pre- 
requisite: 400  and  consent. 

514-3  Simulation  of  Administrative  Tasks  in 
Special  Education.  Development  of  skills  re- 
quired of  special  education  administrators  and 
supervisors  through  the  use  of  simulation  materi- 
als focusing  on  these  skills.  Prerequisite:  400  and 
consent. 

515-2  Itinerant  and  Resource  Teaching  in 
Special  Education.  The  role,  responsibilities, 
problems  of  the  itinerant  and  resource  teacher  in 
special  education.  Alternate  systems  and  models 
for  providing  educational  experiences  for  handi- 
capped children.  Review  of  the  role  and  responsi- 
bilities of  other  ancillary  school  personnel.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 
516-3  Advanced  Assessment  for  Education- 
ally Handicapped  Youth  in  Special  Educa- 
tion. Administration  and  interpretation  of  typi- 
cal instruments  used  to  gain  information  to  be 
used  in  program  planning  for  adolescents  in  spe- 
cial education  programs.  Designed  to  provide  po- 
tential secondary  teachers  with  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  testing  procedures,  this  course  will  include 
supervised  practicum  in  testing  and  development 
of  remedial  programs.  Prerequisite:  411. 
517-2  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agen- 
cies. A  survey  of  social  agencies  contributing  to 
the  welfare  and  care  of  exceptional  children.  Em- 
phasis is  given  to  services  rendered  and  to  method 
of  contact  and  costs.  Specialists  invited  to  appear 
before  the  class.  Prerequisite:  400  and  consent. 
518-1  to  6  Workshop  in  Special  Education. 
Topical  workshops  centered  on  current  practices 
and  new  developments  in  special  education.  De- 
signed to  promote  better  understanding  of  the 
psychological  and  educational  problems  of  excep- 
tional children.  Open  to  graduate  students  major- 
ing in  education  and  related  fields.  Prerequisite: 
400  and  consent  of  instructor  and  department 
chair. 

519-3  Career  Development  Opportunities  for 
Educationally  Handicapped  Youth.  This 
course  is  designed  to  prepare  special  educators  to 
understand  the  career  needs  of  the  educationally 
handicapped  youth  and  the  procedures  for  devel- 
oping appropriate  career  services  for  such  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  430. 

523-3  Technology  Usage  in  Special  Educa- 
tion. The  application  of  evolving  technologies 
will  be  related  to  circumventing,  accommodating, 
and  compensating  for  handicapping  conditions. 
Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  microcom- 
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puter  applications  with  an  emphasis  on  classroom 
usage.  Prerequisite:  C&I  483  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

550-3  Behavior  Management  of  Exceptional 
Children  and  Youth.  Describes  assessment, 
implementation,  and  monitoring  procedures  in- 
volved with  the  use  of  behavior  change  techniques 
in  special  education  programming.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  actual  implementation  of  behav- 
ior change  techniques  with  handicapped  school 
aged  students  in  public  school  settings.  Prerequi- 
site: concurrent  enrollment  in  594  and  REHB  406 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

560-2  Inservice  Delivery.    Covers  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  inservice  delivery/staff 
development.  Special  focus  on  organizing  inservice 
programs,  delivery  techniques,  consultative  skills 
development,   select   inservice   models,   needs 
assessment,  and  evaluative  techniques.  Prerequi- 
site: C&I  483  or  consent  of  instructor. 
576-3  Correctional  Education  Programming. 
Covers  overview  of  organization  structures  in  cor- 
rectional settings;  structure  of  educational  pro- 
grams, types  of  educational  programs,  character- 
istics of  juvenile  and  adult  students,  educational 
assessment  and  placement  procedures.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

578-3  Legal  Framework  for  Special  Educa- 
tion Services.  Covers  PL  94-142  (Education  for 
all  Handicapped  Children  Act)  and  Section  504: 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Emphasis  on  both 
pieces  of  legislation  with  respect  to  provision  of 
educational  services  for  handicapped  children  and 
youth/young  adults.  Prerequisite:  400,  or  concur- 
rent enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-3  Master's  Seminar:  Issues  and  Trends  in 
Special  Education.  Analysis  of  research, 
trends,  and  programs  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Open  to  graduate  students  in 
special  education  only.  Prerequisite:  400,  consent 
of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
582-3  Post-Master's  Seminar:  Theories  and 
Models  in  Special  Education.  Critical  discus- 
sion of  eight  major  intervention  models  used  his- 
torically and  currently  with  handicapped  children 
in  educational  settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

583-3  Post-Master's  Seminar:  Program  Coor- 
dination in  Special  Education.  Analysis  of  or- 
ganizational principles  and  practices  required  for 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  handicapped 
and  require  specialized  educational  programs 
within  the  school  setting.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

584-3  Doctoral  Seminar:  Research  in  Special 
Education.  An  analysis  of  purposes,  approaches, 
design,  methodology,  and  applications  of  experi- 
mental studies  of  handicapping  conditions,  as 
they  relate  to  special  education.  Prerequisite:  582, 
583. 

585-3  Doctoral  Seminar:  Evaluation  in  Spe- 
cial Education.  An  analysis  of  the  purposes, 
approaches,  design,  methodology,  and  applica- 
tions of  evaluative  studies  in  special  education. 
Prerequisite:  582,  583. 

586-1  to  4  (1,1,1.1)  Proseminar  in  Special  Ed- 
ucation. A  topical  seminar  providing  for  the 
systematic  discussion  of  current  research  in  the 
field  of  special  education.  Specific  content  is  de- 
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termined  by  participating  faculty  and  students, 
relative  to  current  faculty  research  and  disserta- 
tions in  progress  within  the  department.  Doctoral 
students  will  register  for  a  total  of  four  credit 
hours,  one  per  semester,  after  which  they  will  au- 
dit the  course  during  the  pursuit  of  their  disserta- 
tion. Master's  students  admitted  with  consent  of 
adviser  and  chair. 

590-1  to  6  Readings  in  Special  Education. 
Study  of  a  highly  specific  problem  area  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  exceptional  children.  Open  only  to 
graduate  students.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequi- 
site: 400,  consent  of  instructor. 
591-1  to  6  Independent  Investigation.  A  field 
study  for  graduate  students.   Conducted  in  a 
school  system  where  full  cooperation  is  extended. 
The  study  will  involve  selection  of  a  problem,  sur- 
veying pertinent  literature,  development  of  exper- 
imental design  and  procedures,  recording  results, 
and  appropriate  interpretations  and  summaries. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
594-1  to  6  Practicum  in  Special  Education. 
Supervised  experience  in  school  or  institutional 
programs  for  atypical  children.  Special  research 
project.  Open  to  graduate  students  only.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor  and  department 
chair. 

595-1  to  12  (1  to  6)  Internship.  The  doctoral  in- 
ternship is  a  required  experience.  Internship 
hours  do  not  apply  to  minimum  needed  for  grad- 
uation. Each  student  shall  engage  in  specialized 
service  areas  within  a  school  system,  university, 
state  office,  federal  office,  or  private  agency.  In- 
ternship assignments  include:  (a)  research  and 
applied  studies;  (b)  evaluation;  (c)  administra- 
tion; (d)  university  teaching;  (e)  program  plan- 
ning and  management;  (f)  supervision;  and  (g) 
specialized  delivery  systems.  Interns  will  partici- 
pate in  regularly  scheduled  on-campus  or  on-site 
seminars  with  the  university  and  field  internship 
supervisors. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Independent  hours  to  be 
taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  student's  mas- 
ter's degree  chair  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
and  writing  the  master's  thesis.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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401-3  Communication  Theories  and  Models. 

An  introduction  to  theory  construction  and  model 
utilization  in  communication  research.  Critical 
analysis  of  existing  communication  theories  in  the 
social  sciences  as  a  basis  for  generating  new 
models.  Emphasis  on  the  heuristic  nature  and 
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function  of  the  language/speech  act  paradigm  in 
communication  studies. 

411-3  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Designed  to  de- 
velop the  student's  ability  to  criticize  public  dis- 
course, including  speeches,  written  works,  and  the 
mass  media. 

421-3  to  9  (3,  3,  3)  Studies  in  Public  Address. 
Critical  studies  of  speakers  and  issues  relevant  to 
social  and  political  movements  dominants  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  A  lecture,  read- 
ing, and  discussion  course.  Students  may  repeat 
enrollment  to  a  total  of  nine  hours.  Prerequisite: 
for  undergraduates,  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 
430-3  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Survey 
of  normal  speech  development  with  emphasis  on 
the  elementary  school  years.  Concept  of  speech  as 
skill  basic  to  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  Psy- 
chological and  sociological  variables  affecting  lan- 
guage as  it  relates  to  school  learning.  Speech  ex- 
periences supportive  of  the  child's  linguistic,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  development. 
431-3  Speech  in  Secondary  School.  Philoso- 
phy of  speech  education,  and  effective  teaching  of 
speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
work.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  speech  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

432-3  Secondary  School  Forensic  Program. 
Designed  to  evaluate  and  plan  the  proper  role  of 
forensics  in  the  secondary  school  and  to  prepare 
the  students  for  their  tasks  as  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  that  program.  Students  enrolled 
as  majors  in  speech  communication  with  a  special- 
ization in  communication  education  must  com- 
plete this  course  before  enrolling  for  student 
teaching.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite: 
325,  GEC  200. 

433-3  Children's  Literature  in  Performance. 
Study  of  children's  fiction  and  poetry  through 
analysis,  creative  drama,  and  performance,  in- 
cluding solo  and  group  work. 
435-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Topics  in  Creative  Drama. 
An  exploration  of  advanced  theories  and  tech- 
niques for  conducting  sessions  in  informal  drama. 
Topics  vary  and  are  announced  in  advance.  Stu- 
dents may  repeat  enrollment  in  the  course,  since 
the  topics  change.  Lecture,  discussion,  class  pro- 
jects, school  visitations. 

440-3  Language  Behavior.  Study  of  linguistic 
approaches  to  speech  communication  based  on 
behavioral  determinants  such  as  culture,  history, 
speech  community,  value  orientations,  social  per- 
ception and  expression,  and  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  interpersonal  transaction.  Prerequisite: 
340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-3  Intercultural  Communication.  Applica- 
tion of  semiotic  and  cultural  theories  to  language 
behavior.  Emphasis  on  speech  communication  as 
an  approach  to  the  study  of  intercultural  commu- 
nication. Prerequisite:  341  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

442-3  Psychology  of  Human  Communication. 
Nature,  development,  and  functions  of  verbal  and 
nonverbal  behavior;  application  of  psychology 
theories  and  research  to  the  communication  pro- 
cess in  individuals  and  groups.  Emphasis  on  the 
systemic  nature  of  communicative  behavior. 
443-3  General  Semantics.  Formulations  from 
the  works  of  Alfred  Korzybski  and  from  neo-Ko- 
rzybskian  interpreters  are  presented.  General 
semantics  is  discussed  as  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
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proach  to  knowledge.  Relationships  are  made  to 
contemporary  problems  in  human  affairs. 
444-3  Studies  in  Language  Acquisition.  Re- 
search in  and  theories  of  the  development  of  ver- 
bal and  nonverbal  language  with  attention  to  the 
maturational  process.  Includes  investigation  of 
social,  phonological,  syntactical,  and  semantic 
correlates  of  communication  development.  Appro- 
priate for  advanced  students  interested  in  work- 
ing with  or  conducting  research  involving  chil- 
dren. 

445-3  Conversational  Performance.  Analysis 
of  performance  acts  within  everyday  interaction: 
stories,  jokes,  laughter,  teasing,  etc.  Application 
of  theories  of  play,  metacommunication  and  fram- 
ing. Re-performance  of  recorded,  transcribed  con- 
versations as  method  of  exploring  aesthetic  di- 
mensions of  communication.  Prerequisite:  nine 
hours  of  SPCM  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
446-3  Sociology  of  Language  Discourse  and 
Signs.  Introduction  to  sociological  semiotics, 
especially  structuralism  and  post-structuralism. 
Reference  to  French  theorists  such  as  Barthes, 
Baudrillard,  Bourdieu,  Certeau,  Deleuze  and 
Guattari,  Greimas,  Group  Mu,  Lacan,  Lyotard, 
and  Perelman.  Emphasis  on  the  practice  of  dis- 
course, language,  and  signs  as  a  model  for  re- 
search in  the  human  science  of  communicology . 
447-3  Semiotic.  (Same  as  Philosophy  422.)  In- 
troduction to  Semiotic  as  the  general  theory  of 
signs,  including  natural  signs,  signals  and  lin- 
guistic expressions.  Concentration  on  contrasts 
and  comparisons  between  language  and  more 
primitive  types  of  signs. 

451-3  Political  Communication.  (Same  as  Po- 
litical Science  418.)  A  critical  review  of  theory  and 
research  which  relate  to  the  influence  of  commu- 
nication variables  on  political  values,  attitudes, 
and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  358  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

452-3  Interpersonal  Communication  and  the 
Mass  Media.  A  review,  synthesis,  and  analysis 
of  communication  theory  and  research  which 
deals  with  the  process,  interactive  nature  of  in- 
terpersonal, and  mass  channels  of  communica- 
tion. Prerequisite:  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 
460-3  Small  Group  Communication:  Theory 
and  Research.  A  critical  examination  of  small 
group  theory  and  research  in  speech  communica- 
tion. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of 
principles  of  effective  communication  and  deci- 
sion-making in  the  small,  task-oriented  groups. 
Prerequisite:  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 
461-3  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Commu- 
nication I.  Interpersonal  communication  is 
studied  as  human  encounter.  The  philosophy  and 
theoretical  bases  of  existential  phenomenological 
approaches  to  human  communication  are  dis- 
cussed. Projects  are  evolved  by  small  groups  that 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  human  com- 
munication. 

462-3  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Commu- 
nications II.  Various  theories  of  social  and  cul- 
tural change  are  explored.  The  role  of  interper- 
sonal communication  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man consciousness  is  explicated.  Projects  are 
evolved  by  small  groups  that  examine  values  and 
priorities  of  human  nature  and  cultural  nature. 
465-3  Philosophy  of  Language.  (See  Philoso- 
phy 425.) 
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471-3  Prose  Fiction  in  Performance.  Study  of 
prose  fiction  through  analysis  and  individual  per- 
formance. Prerequisite:  370  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

472-3  Poetry  in  Performance.   The  study  of 
poetic  form  through  analysis  and  performance. 
Prerequisite:  370,  GEC  200  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

474-3  Staging  Literature.  Theory  and  practice 
of  staging  literature  in  the  lyric  mode  with  em- 
phasis on  adapting  and  directing.  Prerequisite: 
370  or  consent  of  instructor. 
475-3  Narrative  Theatre.  Theory  and  practice 
of  staging  narrative  literature  with  emphasis  on 
adapting  and  directing.  Prerequisite:  471  or  474 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

476-3  Writing  as  Performance.   An  examina- 
tion of  the  practical  and  theoretical  links  between 
composition  and  performance.  Lectures,  reading, 
and  assignments  focus  on  performance  as  a 
means  and  an  end  to  creative  writing. 
480-3  Dynamics  of  Organizational  Commu- 
nication.   Introduction  to  interrelationships  of 
communicative  behavioral  and  attitudes  with  or- 
ganizational policies,  structures,  outcomes.  Uses 
case  studies  and  role-plays  to  teach  principles. 
Individual  research  into  selected  aspects  of  orga- 
nizational communication.  Prerequisite:  280,  442, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

481-3  Public  Relations  Cases  and  Cam- 
paigns. Advanced  course  in  public  relations  case 
analysis  and  campaign  planning.  Students  cri- 
tique public  relations  campaigns  created  by  vari- 
ous profit,  nonprofit,  and  agency  organizations. 
Students  also  design  public  relations  campaigns 
from  problem  identification  through  evaluation 
stages.  Prerequisite:  381  and  382  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better. 

483-3  Studies  in  Organizational  Communica- 
tion. Study  of  communication  systems  and  be- 
haviors within  organizations.  Consideration  of 
relevance  of  communication  to  management  op- 
erations, employee  morale,  networks,  superior- 
subordinate  relations,  production,  and  organiza- 
tional climates.  Individual  research  into  selected 
aspects  of  organizational  communication.  Prereq- 
uisite: 480  or  consent  of  instructor. 
490-1  to  6  Communication  Practicum.  A  su- 
pervised experience  using  communication  skills. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  performance 
skills  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  Communication 
studies,  (b)  Performance  activity,  (c)  Interper- 
sonal communication,  (d)  Debate  and  forensic  ac- 
tivity, (e)  Political  communication,  (f)  Organiza- 
tional communication,  (g)  Instructional  communi- 
cation. May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Undergradu- 
ates limited  to  a  total  of  six  hours  and  graduate 
students  to  three  to  be  counted  toward  degree  re- 
quirements. 

492-2  to  8  Workshop  in  Performance  Stud- 
ies. Summer  offering  concentrating  in  specialized 
areas  of  performance  studies.  Prerequisite:  370 
and  GED  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 
493-3  to  9  (3,  3,  3)  Special  Topics  in  Commu- 
nication. An  exploration  of  selected  current 
topics  in  communication  arts  and  studies.  Topics 
vary  and  are  announced  in  advance;  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  suggest  ideas.  Students  may 
repeat  enrollment  in  the  course,  as  the  topic- 
varies. 
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501-3  Introduction  to  Speech  Communica- 
tion Research.  Survey  of  research  methods  uti- 
lized in  the  discipline  of  speech  communication. 
Discussion  of  these  methods  as  they  apply  to  the 
various  subject  matter  typologies.  Introduction  to 
basic  conventions  of  research  investigation  and 
reporting. 

502-3  Seminar:  Quantitative  Communication 
Research.  Review  and  analysis  of  types  of 
quantitative  research  and  methods  of  data  collec- 
tion most  relevant  to  the  study  of  human  com- 
munication. Prerequisite:  501  and  EPSY  506  or 
an  equivalent  course. 

503-3  Communicology  as  a  Human  Science. 
Introduction  to  the  human  science  approach 
(phenomenology)  to  theory  construction  in  human 
communication.  Examination  of  the  modality 
conditions  for  evidence  (actuality,  possibility,  ne- 
cessity, sufficiency)  and  the  corresponding  logics 
(assertic,  problematic,  apodeictic,  thematic)  for 
qualitative  research.  Focus  on  the  Abduction 
models  of  human  communication  and  practice 
used  by  theorists  such  as  Gregory  Bateson,  Paul 
Waltzlawick,  Roman  Jakobson,  Charles  S.  Pierce, 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  and  Michel  Foucault. 
504-3  Seminar:  Empirical  Phenomenological 
Communication  Research.  Review  and  analy- 
sis of  the  types  of  empirical  phenomenological  re- 
search and  methods  of  capta/data  collection  rele- 
vant to  the  study  of  human  communication.  Pre- 
requisite: 501  and  503. 

505-3  Seminar:  Semiotic  Phenomenology  and 
Critical-Cultural  Research.  Review,  analysis, 
and  application  of  eidetic  and  hermeneutic  models 
for  conducting  interpretive  research  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  semiology  and  phenomenology.  Focus  on 
those  qualitative  approaches  which  use  a  critical- 
cultural  context  of  investigation  in  the  human 
sciences,  especially  communicology.  Prerequisite: 
503  and  504  or  consent  of  instructor. 
510-3  to  6  (3,3)  Seminar:  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
munication. An  analysis  of  selected  theories  of 
communication,  public  address,  and  rhetoric.  Em- 
phasis on  major  contributors  of  historical  or  con- 
temporary importance.  Students  may  repeat  en- 
rollment to  a  total  of  six  hours. 
526-3  Seminar:  Studies  in  Persuasion.  The 
study  of  persuasion  in  social-political  contexts. 
Exploration  of  contemporary  research  and  se- 
lected theories  in  persuasion.  Examination  of 
philosophical-ethical  questions  related  to  persua- 
sion. Readings,  research,  and  discussions. 
531-3  Seminar:  Speech  Education.  Advanced 
study  of  selected  problems  in  speech  communica- 
tion instruction.  Analysis  of  research  problems 
and  methodologies  in  speech  pedagogy  research. 
Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

539-3  Speech  Communication  at  University 
Level.    Analysis  and  practice  of  instructional 
methods.  Focus  on  the  development  of  instruc- 
tional skills  with  specific  applications  to  teaching 
the  basic  college  speech  communication  course. 
540-3    Seminar:    Language,    Culture,    and 
Semiology.     Examination  of  communication 
problems  and  research  focusing  on  the  relation 
among  cultural  values,  communication  behaviors 
in  the  speech  community,  and  social  exchange. 
Emphasis  on  the  semantics  and  pragmatics  of  in 
tercultural  communication  and  social  semiotic 
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systems.  Prerequisite:  440  or  441  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

545-3  Seminar:  Semiology  and  Semiotic 
Communication.  Advanced  study  of  sign,  sig- 
nal, and  symbol  systems  in  the  phenomenology  of 
communication.  Systematic  analysis  of  the 
metatheory  relationship  between  expression  and 
perception  as  manifest  in  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication  systems.  Emphasis  on  semiology 
as  a  communication  theory  in  the  human  sciences. 
Some  consideration  of  related  theories  such  as 
structuralism,  interspecies  communication,  hu- 
man/machine communication,  and  general  sys- 
tems theory.  Prerequisite:  440  or  441  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

546-3  Conversation  Analysis.  (Same  as  Lin- 
guistics 546.)  Study  of  the  pragmatics  of  everyday 
conversation:  sequential  organization,  topical  co- 
herence, speech  act  rules  and  functions,  contex- 
tual frames,  and  background  understandings. 
Emphasis  on  observational  research  methods  and 
analysis  of  original  data.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

551-3  Phenomenology  Seminar  I:  French 
Communicology.  A  critical  examination  of  dom- 
inant problematics,  thematics,  and  rhetorics  in 
communication  theory  and  praxis  developed  as  a 
human  science  (science  humaine  de  communicolo- 
gie)  by  such  contemporary  French  theorists  as 
Barthes,  Bourdieu,  Foucault,  Merleau-Ponty, 
Perelman,  and  Ricoeur.  Prerequisite:  401  and  461 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

552-3  Phenomenology  Seminar  II:  German 
Communicology.  A  critical  examination  of 
dominant  problematics,  thematics,  and  rhetorics 
in  communication  theory  and  praxis  developed  as 
a  human  science  (Kommunikationsgemeinschaft) 
by  such  contemporary  German  theorists  as  Apel, 
Jaspers,  Habermas,  Heidegger,  Luckmann,  and 
Luhmann.  Prerequisite:  401  and  461  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

561-3  to  6  (3,3)  Studies  in  Small  Group  Com- 
munication. Studies  of  group  action,  interac- 
tion, and  leadership  designed  to  apply  small 
group  theory  and  communication  theory.  Empha- 
sis on  the  nature  of  group  communication  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  laboratory  model  or  the  discus- 
sion/conference model.  Students  may  repeat  en- 
rollment to  a  total  of  six  hours; 
562-3  Philosophy  of  Human  Communica- 
tion. (Same  as  Philosophy  562.)  Advanced  study 
of  the  philosophical  theories  and  models  utilized 
in  the  human  sciences  to  analyze,  describe,  and 
interpret  communication  as  a  paradigm  of  expres- 
sion and  perception.  Emphasis  on  the  nature  of 
persons,  consciousness,  and  social  exchange  as 
discussed  by  such  contemporary  schools  of 
thought  as  existential  phenomenology,  semiology, 
behaviorism,  structuralism,  critical  theory, 
hermeneutics,  and  conceptual  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site: 461  or  462,  or  PHIL  482  or  425  (same  as 
SPCH  465),  or  consent  of  instructor. 
563-3  Studies  in  Interpersonal  Communica- 
tion. An  investigation  of  recent  theories  and  em- 
pirical research  concerning  interpersonal  commu- 
nication. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analyses  of 
relational  development,  maintenance,  and  change 
in  the  contexts  of  working  relations,  friendships, 
and  families.  Both  analytic  and  quantitative  per- 
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spectives  on  interactional  processes  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

570-3  Performance  Methodologies.  The  exam- 
ination of  performance  methodologies  for  explor- 
ing human  communication.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  generating  and  reporting  performance 
knowledge.  Prerequisite:  nine  hours  of  400  level 
performance  studies  courses  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

571-3  Theory  and  Criticism  in  Interpreta- 
tion: Pre-Twentieth  Century.  A  study  of  the 
philosophical  and  critical  trends  in  oral  interpre- 
tation theory  with  emphasis  on  their  historical 
development.  Prerequisite:  nine  hours  of  interpre- 
tation or  consent  of  instructor. 
572-3  Theory  and  Criticism  in  Interpreta- 
tion: Twentieth  Century.  A  study  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  critical  trends  in  oral  interpretation 
theory  in  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite: 
nine  hours  of  interpretation  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

573-3  Performance  Criticism.  An  examination 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  issues  surrounding 
the  evaluation  of  artistic  performances  for  inter- 
pretation, rhetoric,  theatre,  journalism,  film,  and 
television  students  interested  in  developing  their 
critical  skills.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
574-3  to  6  (3,3)  Studies  in  Interpretation.  An 
exploration  of  selected  current  topics  in  the  field 
of  oral  interpretation.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total 
of  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  inter- 
pretation or  consent  of  instructor. 
580-3  to  9  Issues  in  Organizational  Commu- 
nication and  Public  Relations.    Advanced 
study  and  applications  related  to  specific  issues  in 
(a)  organizational  communication,  (b)  public  re- 
lations, and  (c)  political  communication.  May  be 
repeated  with  change  of  topic  area.  Topics  an- 
nounced prior  to  each  offering. 
593-1  to  3  Research  Problems  in  Communi- 
cation. Independent  research  study  with  a  theo- 
retical focus  under  the  tutorial  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  departmental  adviser. 
595-1   to  3  Research  Report.    One  to  three 
hours  required  of  all  non-thesis  students  writing  a 
research  paper.  Graded  S I U  or  DEF  only. 
598-0  Proseminar  in  Human  Communica- 
tion.  An  open  forum  offered  each  semester  for 
the  systematic  discussion  of  contemporary  re- 
search in  the  field  of  communication  arts  and 
studies.  Specific  content  is  determined  by  partici- 
pating faculty  and  students.  Topics  will  usually  be 
related  to  current  faculty  research  or  disserta- 
tions in  progress  in  the  department.  Graded  S/U 
only. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
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rent  enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U or  DEF  only. 


Statistics 


(See  Mathematics.) 


Telecommunications 


(See  Radio-Television.) 


Theater 


400-1  to  6  (1  to  2  per  semester)  Production. 

Practicum  for  support  of  major  department  pro- 
ductions in  all  areas.  Roles  in  department  produc- 
tions may  fulfill  requirement. 
402-6  (3,  3)  Play  Directing,  (a)  Introduction  to 
directing.  The  history  of  the  director;  the  evolution 
of  the  director  into  a  position  of  predominance  in 
modern  theater  hierarchy.  The  function  of  the 
director;  and  examination  of  theoretical 
viewpoint.  Textual  analysis;  establishing  the 
groundwork  for  the  director's  approach  to  produc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  junior  standing;  217  and  311a; 
or  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  The  principles  of  play 
direction  including  play  selection,  analysis  and 
patterning  of  auditory  and  visual  elements  of  pro- 
duction. Directing  of  a  one-act  play.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

403-3  Advanced  Voice  and  Movement.  Ad- 
vanced studies  in  voice  and  movement  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  period  styles,  commedia  dell'arte, 
and  period  dance  for  the  stage.  Prerequisite:  303. 
404-3  Theater  Management.  Discussion  of  le- 
gal and  financial  aspects  concerning  the  profes- 
sional and  community  theaters  of  the  United 
States.  Consideration  of  and  practice  in  manage- 
rial activities  of  an  educational  theater  including 
administration,  purchasing,  and  accounting  prac- 
tices, direct  sales,  publicity,  promotion,  and  public 
relations. 

406-3  Properties  and  Crafts  for  the  Stage. 
Studio  work  in  traditional  and  non-traditional 
crafts  for  theatrical  events,  including  life  masks, 
upholstry,  puppetry,  stage  furniture,  and  special 
effects. 

407-3   Scene  Design.    Technical  and  artistic 
aspects  of  scene  design.  Theory  and  practice. 
Supplies  at  least  $25  per  semester.  Prerequisite: 
218a,  309,  409,  or  consent  of  department. 
408-3  Model  Making.  The  craft  of  scenic  model 
making  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic  media. 
Prerequisite:  218a  or  consent  of  department. 
409a-3  Scene  Painting.   Studio  work  in  lining, 
paneling,  tromp  l'oeil  ornament,  and  drapery. 
Prerequisite:  218a  or  consent  of  department. 
409b-3  Advanced  Scene  Painting.   Advanced 
studio  work  in  scene  painting,  including  dye 
painting,  transparencies,  color  mixing,  and  mural 
work. 

410-3  Children's  Theater.    Study  of  methods 
and  their  practical  application  of  introducing  chil- 
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dren  to  theater  and  theatrical  productions  as  an 
art  form.  Includes  the  writing  of  a  short  play  for 
children.  Recommended  for  majors  in  education 
programs. 

411A-3  Play  writing  —  The  One-Act  Play. 
Principles  of  dramatic  construction  and  practice 
in  the  writing  of  two  one-act  plays.  Problems  of 
adaptation  are  treated.  Individual  plays  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  produced  in  the  theater's  pro- 
gram for  new  plays.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
dramatic  literature  for  non-majors  and  graduates; 
311a  for  undergraduate  theater  and  speech  com- 
munication majors;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
411B-3  Playwriting  —  The  Full-Length  Play. 
Principles  of  dramatic  construction  and  practice 
in  the  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  encompassing 
such  varied  types  as  the  children's  play,  the  musi- 
cal, the  outdoor  historical  drama,  etc.  In  special 
cases,  students  may  elect  to  write  three  short 
plays.  Prerequisite:  411A  or  consent  of  instructor 
for  non-majors;  311a  for  undergraduate  theater 
majors. 

414-3  Costume  Design.  History  of  western  cos- 
tume from  Greek  to  Renaissance  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  stage  use.  Theory  and  practical  application 
of  design  and  color.  Supplies  at  least  $25.  Pre- 
requisite: 218c,  311a,  354a, b;  or  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

417-3  Advanced  Acting.  Utilization  of  the  ac- 
tor's process  in  the  performance  of  European  real- 
ism and  various  theories  and  styles  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Prerequisite:  317b. 
418-3  Advanced  Stage  Lighting.  Investigation 
of  stage  lighting  design,  theory,  and  professional 
practice.  Special  attention  to  color  theory  and  its 
application  to  stage  lighting.  Four  hours  lec- 
ture/laboratory. Prerequisite:  218b,  graduate 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
419-3  Advanced  Stagecraft.  Advanced  study  of 
principles  and  procedures  of  scenic  construction 
and  stage  rigging.  Includes  scene  shop  organiza- 
tion, materials,  and  specialized  stage  equipment; 
preparation  for  professional  technical  direction. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Prereq- 
uisite: 218a,b,  309,  407;  or  graduate  standing. 
454-3  American  Theater.  The  development  of 
American  theater  from  colonial  times  to  the  pre- 
sent. Includes  a  study  of  the  American  musical 
theater  from  preminstrels  through  contemporary 
music-drama. 

489-3  to  6  Theater-Television  Workshop.  Ad- 
vanced work  in  the  producing,  acting,  and  writing 
of  original  television  drama.  Prerequisite:  C  grade 
in  Radio-Television  300M,  300P  and  consent  of 
instructor  for  radio-television  majors;  consent  of 
instructor  for  theater  and  other  majors. 
500-2  Introduction  to  Research  Methods.  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
various  types  of  research  in  theater.  The  student 
may  elect  to  focus  on  the  research  demands  of  a 
selected  area  of  interest  within  the  degree  pro- 
gram pursued.  One  objective  is  the  formulation  of 
a  research  problem  and  a  prospectus.  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing. 

501-3  Contemporary  Developments.  A  survey 
of  the  significant  developments  in  theater  and  re- 
lated arts  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  present  through  the  study  of  documentary 
material,  critical  works,  and  selected  plays.  Indi- 
vidual reports,  guest  lecturers,  and  lectures  pro- 
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vide  focus  on  selected  areas.  Required  reading  en- 
compasses a  broad  spectrum  of  subjects.  Prereq- 
uisite: graduate  standing. 

502-3  Advanced  Directing.  Emphasis  on  prac- 
tical directing  problems  and  concerns  of  individ- 
ual students  through  research,  rehearsal,  and 
performance.  Includes  survey  of  directing  theories 
and  practices  with  laboratory  application  of  di- 
recting techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

503-4  (2,2)  Graduate  Theater  Speech  Stud- 
ies, (a)  Work  in  American  and  foreign  dialects. 
Includes  representative  readings  from  plays.  Pre- 
requisite: 403b.  (b)  Synthesis  of  vocal  techniques 
through  work  on  individual  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: 503a. 

504-3  The  Comic  Theater.  A  study  of  comedic 
drama,  theory,  and  criticism  as  applied  to  types  of 
comedy  with  a  focus  on  interpretation  for  the  the- 
ater practitioner.  Individual  reports  are  assigned. 
505-3  The  Tragic  Theater.  An  examination  of 
tragic  drama  and  criticism  as  related  to  the  soci- 
eties which  produced  such  drama.  Individual  re- 
ports are  assigned. 

507-3  Advanced  Scene  Design.  Advanced  con- 
sideration of  principles  of  scene  design.  Scenogra- 
phy  as  a  dynamic  force  in  theater  and  related  me- 
dia worldwide.  Supplies  at  least  $25  per  semester. 
Prerequisite:  407  or  consent  of  instructor. 
510-2  to  8  Production  Design  Seminar.  Ex- 
ploratory workshop  experience  in  innovative  con- 
temporary rendering  techniques  and  methods  for 
translation  of  metaphorical  into  theatrical  visuals 
values,  with  emphasis  on  design  sophistication. 
To  include,  among  other  topics,  theatrical  render- 
ing presentation,  sketching,  and  color  and  texture 
experimentation.  Comprehensive  development  of 
portfolio  projects.  To  be  taken  by  graduate  produc- 
tion design  students  each  semester  in  residence. 
511-3  to  6  Playwriting  Workshop.  A  practical 
laboratory  course  in  which  playwriting  students 
will  have  one  or  more  original  plays  presented  in 
staged  readings  or  modified  productions.  Plays 
will  be  directed  and,  in  part,  acted  by  graduate 
acting/directing  students  also  enrolled  in  the 
course.  The  workshop  gathers  a  performance 
group  for  the  presentation  of  the  new  plays.  Stu- 
dent playwrights  are  expected  to  constantly  im- 
prove their  work  before  and  after  presentation,  to 
attend  rehearsals,  to  work  closely  with  directors 
and  actors.  Plays  will  be  evaluated  in  critique  ses- 
sions. Restricted  to  graduate  playwriting  and  act- 
ing/directing students  in  the  theater  program. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing;  theater  major; 
411a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
513-4  (2,2)  Stage  Movement  for  Graduate  Ac- 
tors, (a)  Practical  work  in  stylized  movement, 
(b)  Continued  work  on  the  actor's  physical  in- 
strument. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prereq- 
uisite: 413b. 

514-3  Advanced  Costume  Design.  Advanced 
consideration  of  principles  of  costume  design. 
Theory  and  history  of  costumes  from  Renaissance 
through  early  20th  century.  Practical  applications 
of  methods  and  procedures  in  designing  costumes. 
Supplies  at  least  $25  per  semester.  Prerequisite: 
414  or  consent  of  instructor. 
517-6  (3,3)  Graduate  Acting  Studio,  (a)  Ad- 
vanced work  on  scenes  from  the  classics.  Prereq- 
uisite: 417b  and  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  Ad- 
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vanced  work  on  scenes  from  contemporary  drama 
and  musical  theater.  Prerequisite:  audition  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

522-1  to  12  SIU  Summer  Theater.  Practical 
experience  in  summer  stock  play  production.  Per- 
formance or  technical  work  in  SIU  Summer  The- 
ater only.  Maximum  of  six  hours  per  summer. 
Prerequisite:  audition  and  consent  of  instructor. 
526-3  to  12  (3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Theater 
Arts.  Special  topics  of  interest  to  advanced  stu- 
dents. Subject  is  determined  by  department  and 
instructor.  Areas:  (a)  Performance/production,  (b) 
Theory,  criticism,  and  playwriting.  Seminar  in 
same  area  may  be  taken  twice.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

530-1  to  12  Independent  Study.   Independent 
research  on  selected  problems.  A  maximum  of 
three  credit  hours  may  be  taken  for  a  single  pro- 
ject. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
550-2  to  6  (2  per  topic)  Topical  Seminar.  In- 
depth  studies  of  topics  of  special  interest  to  ad- 
vanced students  concerning  individual  or  groups 
of  playwrights,  directors,  designers,  and  their 
techniques  and  theories.  Topic  is  determined  in 
advance.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
560-1  to  21  Professional  Work  Experience. 
Credit  may  be  granted  for  professional  work  expe- 
rience prior  to  acceptance  into  the  program.  Pre- 
requisite: approval  by  departmental  graduate 
committee  required.  Graded  SIU  only. 
561-1  to  12  Theater  Internship.  After  comple- 
tion of  the  M.F.A.  core  curriculum  and  basic 
courses  in  student's  specialization,  credit  may  be 
granted  for  internship  at  professional  theatres, 
training  programs,  or  studios.  Prerequisite:  prior 
approval  of  departmental  graduate  committee  re- 
quired. Graded  SI  U  only. 

599-1  to  6  Thesis.  Minimum  of  three  hours  to  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 
600-1  to  36  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Disserta- 
tion. Minimum  of  24  hours  to  be  earned  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For   those   graduate   students   who   have   not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 
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402-3  Introduction  to  Office  Information  Sys- 
tems. An  introduction  to  the  integrated  office 
concept  investigating  the  functions  of  data  pro- 
cessing, records  management,  electronic  mail, 
word  processing,  and  reprographics. 
404-3  Analysis  of  Office  Systems.  An  investi- 
gation of  procedures  and  systems  used  in  various 
types  of  offices,  including  a  study  of  work  flow,  the 
processing  of  words,  office  personnel  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  role  of  office  functions  in 
the  total  business  society.  Prerequisite:  402. 
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405-3  Office  Management.  Principles  of  man- 
agement applied  to  office  problems.  Emphasis  on 
the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management; 
office  organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout 
of  office;  office  services,  procedures,  standards, 
and  controls;  records  management. 
407-3  Records  Administration.  An  introduc- 
tion to  methods  and  systems  of  controlling,  stor- 
ing, retrieving,  and  disposing  of  records.  Applica- 
tion of  principles  of  records  administration  to 
medical,  legal,  educational,  industrial,  and  gov- 
ernmental records.  Techniques  needed  to  design 
and  implement  an  operationally  efficient  records 
management  program. 

408-3  Information  Administration  Technolo- 
gies. An  investigation  of  the  various  technologies 
and  their  use  to  efficiently  control,  store,  retrieve, 
and  communicate  information.  Methods  and 
techniques  needed  to  design  and  implement  vari- 
ous technological  information  systems  will  be  ex- 
plored as  they  apply  to  the  development  of  infor- 
mation management  programs.  Prerequisite:  407. 
409-3  Applications  of  Integrated  Soft- 
ware/Education. (Same  as  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  Mechanization  418.)  Design  of  agricul- 
tural or  educational  applications  of  integrated 
software.  Spreadsheet,  database,  wordprocessing, 
and  graphic  and  communications  software  will  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  business  problems.  Indi- 
vidual student  projects  will  be  the  focus  of  the  ap- 
plied nature  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410-2  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business 
Education.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
business  education;  its  relation  to  business,  to 
general  education,  and  to  vocational  and  career 
education;  its  history,  current  status,  and  trends; 
special  emphasis  on  objectives  and  curriculum 
problems. 

415-7  (1  per  topic)  Instructional  Methods  for 
Business  Education.    Specific  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  materials  to  deliver  instruction  in 
these  business  education  areas:  (a)  accounting, 
(b)  business  and  marketing,  (c)  computer  sys- 
tems, (d)  keyboarding,  (e)  information  process- 
ing, (f)  shorthand,  (g)  employability  skills.  Pre- 
requisite: 310,  462  or  Education  315. 
428-3    Home    Economics    for    Elementary 
Teachers.    Identification  and  development  of 
meaningful  home  economics  related  experiences 
appropriate  for  various  levels  of  elementary  cur- 
riculum. Interpretation  of  current  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  and  trends  affecting  elementary 
programs. 

431-3  Demonstration  and  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques in  Home  Economics  Education.  Prac- 
tice in  planning  and  carrying  out  instructional 
demonstrations  in  home  economics  for  youth  and 
adults.  Use  of  audiovisual  aids  and  hand-outs. 
Procedures  for  laboratory  and  guided  practice  to 
develop  psychomotor  skills.  Attention  given  to  TV 
presentations.  Possible  expense  for  materials  to 
use  in  classroom  demonstrations  $5  to  $8. 
439-3  Historic  Clothing:  Western  Cultures. 
Development  of  clothing  in  western  civilization  to 
the  present  time.  Consideration  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  aesthetic  factors,  and  technical  inno- 
vations influencing  clothing.  Prerequisite:  347  or 
equivalent. 
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440-3  Experimental  Custom  Apparel  Design- 
ing. Development  of  apparel  to  meet  aesthetic, 
structural,  and  functional  needs;  problem  solving 
for  exceptional  proportions,  rehabilitation,  activ- 
ity, performing  arts,  new  technology,  materials, 
environment.  Prerequisite:  342,  344. 
442-3  Clothing  Economics.  Factors  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  influencing 
clothing  industry;  management  of  these  factors  in 
clothing  related  businesses;  place  of  clothing  in- 
dustry in  national  and  international  markets. 
Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  GEB  211  or  Economics 
214. 

444-3  Mass-Market  Apparel  Designing.  De- 
sign of  a  line  to  specifications;  drafting;  toiles, 
mass-production  costs;  work  flow;  use  of  indus- 
trial equipment.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  342  and 
344. 

445-3  Textile  Product  Testing.  Exposure  to 
and  experience  with  methods  used  by  retailers 
and  manufacturers  of  textile  items  to  measure 
performance  and  maintain  quality.  Standards, 
sampling,  and  replication  requirements  and  in- 
terpretation of  results.  Prerequisite:  345  or  equiv- 
alent. 

449-3  Historic  Clothing:  Non-Western  Cul- 
tures. Traditional  dress  in  non-western  cultures. 
Aesthetics,  symbolism,  and  uses  of  costume  in  the 
culture;  effect  of  clothing  on  economy.  Cultures 
studied  may  vary  with  each  offering.  Offered  al- 
ternate years.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
450-3  Introduction  to  Health  Occupations 
Education.  An  orientation  course  for  health  oc- 
cupations education.  Provides  information  on  the 
current  and  historical  directions  in  health  occupa- 
tions education,  resources  for  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  prospective  students;  program  articulation 
and  career  mobility;  the  role  of  professional  and 
student  health  organizations;  state  and  federal 
legislation/regulations  in  health  occupations  edu- 
cation; licensure  and  certification  requirements 
and  their  impact  on  education;  and  health  occupa- 
tions career  clustering  within  Illinois'  vocational 
system.  Prerequisite:  460  and  462. 
460-3  Occupational  Analysis  and  Curriculum 
Development.  The  first  of  a  two-course  se- 
quence presenting  a  systems  approach  to  curricu- 
lum development  and  instructional  methods  uti- 
lized in  vocational  and  occupational  education. 
Includes  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs,  specify- 
ing objectives,  and  developing  curriculum,  (a) 
Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education, 
(d)  education,  training  and  development,  (e) 
health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics 
education,  (g)  industrial  education. 
462-3  Teaching  Methods  and  Materials.  The 
second  of  a  two-course  sequence  presenting  a  sys- 
tems approach  to  curriculum  development  and  in- 
structional methods  utilized  in  vocational  and  oc- 
cupational education.  Concerned  with  instruc- 
tional methods  and  materials  unique  to  voca- 
tional and  occupational  education,  (a)  Agricul- 
tural education,  (b)  business  education,  (d)  edu- 
cation, training  and  development,  (e)  health  occu- 
pations education,  (f)  home  economics  education, 
(g)  industrial  education. 

463-3  Assessing  Vocational  Student 
Progress.  Development  and  use  of  evaluation 
instruments  to  assess  occupational  student 
growth.  Use  of  systems  approach  to  course  design, 
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criterion-referenced  and  norm-referenced  objec- 
tives, and  four  taxonomies  of  educational  objec- 
tives in  development  of  written  tests,  laboratory 
and  work  station  performance  tests,  and  attitude 
measures.  Data  are  used  for  evaluation  of  student 
progress  and  program  modification.  Prerequisite: 
460. 

464-3  Special  Needs  Learners  and  Work  Ed- 
ucation.  Theoretical  and  applied  concepts  in 
teaching  special  needs  learners.  Affective  aspects 
of  learning  are  emphasized.  Curricula  and  teach- 
ing materials  are  examined  and  prepared.  Field 
trips. 

466-3  Principles  and  Philosophies  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  Historical  and  philosophical 
foundations  of  vocational  education.  The  nature 
and  role  of  vocational  education  in  preparing  peo- 
ple for  the  world  of  work. 

468-3  Education/Labor  Force  Linkages.  Ex- 
amines education/labor  linkages.  Particular  at- 
tention given  to  the  following  areas:  overcoming 
barriers  to  the  linkage  process;  developing  effec- 
tive lines  of  communication;  resource  sharing; 
conducting  joint  problem  solving  with  other 
agencies  and  individuals  within  the  community; 
and  jointly  developing  and  providing  programs 
and  services. 

469-3  Training  Systems  Management.  Prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  managing  training  orga- 
nizations. Design,  promotion,  conduct,  and  evalu- 
ation of  training  programs  in  accordance  with 
needs,  restraints,  and  resources  in  corporate  and 
government  settings.  Prerequisite:  460  and  462. 
472-3  Organizing  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education.  Introduction  to  cooperative  voca- 
tional education  including  history,  rationale,  leg- 
islative basis,  and  goals  and  objectives.  Investi- 
gation into  the  competencies  required  for  develop- 
ing programs,  public  relations,  and  evaluation  of 
cooperative  vocational  education.  Introduction  of 
student  selection  and  management  of  cooperative 
vocational  education.  Fulfills  three  semester 
hours  of  six  required  for  State  of  Illinois 
certification. 

473-3  Coordinating  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education.  Overview  of  cooperative  vocational 
education.  Investigation  into  the  competencies  re- 
quired for  the  establishment,  implementation, 
and  coordination  of  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion to  include  selection  and  maintenance  of 
training  stations,  student  placement,  related  in- 
struction in  cooperative  vocational  education,  and 
the  management  of  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  Fulfills  the  remaining  three 
semester  hours  of  the  six  required  for  State  of 
Illinois  certification.  Prerequisite:  472. 
474-3  Individualized  Vocational  Instruction. 
Study  of  the  theory,  characteristics,  appropriate- 
ness, and  evaluation  techniques  of  individualized 
programs.  Will  include  a  review  of  the  current 
state  of  individualized  instruction  in  education  for 
work  programs. 

478-3  Contemporary  Principles  in  Manage- 
ment of  Technical  Education  Programs. 
Study  of  contemporary  approaches  to  the  teaching 
of  technical  education  including:  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  philosophical  base;  identify- 
ing a  curriculum  development  procedure  in 
teaching  strategies;  and,  locating  resources  and 
educational  aides  for  teaching  technologies  re- 
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lated  to  communication,  energy  utilization,  pro- 
duction and  transportation. 
484-3  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. A  study  of  adult  vocational  and  technical 
education  as  offered  in  a  variety  of  educational 
settings.  Major  topics  include  organization,  fund- 
ing, teaching,  student  characteristics,  and  evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 
488-3  Initiating  Vocational  Student  Place- 
ment and  Follow-Up.  Planning,  implementing, 
operating,  and  evaluating  school-based  placement 
systems  for  vocational  education. 
490-1  to  4  Readings.    Supervised  reading  for 
qualified  students.   May  include  independent 
study,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  ed- 
ucation, (c)  clothing  and  textiles,  (d)  education, 
training  and  development,  (e)  health  occupations 
education,  (f)  home  economics  education,  (g)  in- 
dustrial education,  (h)  vocational  education.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  and  program  co- 
ordinator. 

491-1  to  5  Advanced  Occupational  Skills. 
Modern  occupational  practice  in  selected  fields. 
For  experienced  professionals  seeking  advanced 
techniques  in  specialized  areas  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business 
education,  (c)  home  economics  education,  (d)  in- 
dustrial education,  (e)  health  occupations  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  intermediate  level  study  in  the 
specialty. 

494-1  to  4  Workshop.  Study  of  current  issues  of 
importance  to  vocational,  occupational,  and  career 
education  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administra- 
tors. Emphasis  of  each  workshop  will  be  identified 
in  each  workshop  announcement,  (a)  Agricultural 
education,  (b)  business  education,  (c)  clothing  and 
textiles,  (d)  education,  training  and  development, 
(e)  health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  eco- 
nomics education,  (g)  industrial  education,  (  h) 
vocational  education. 

495-2  to  12  Teaching  Internship.   Internship 
teaching  in  vocational  programs  in  approved  cen- 
ters. The  intern  teacher  will  follow  the  program  of 
the  supervising  teacher  in  both  regular  and  extra 
class  activities.  May  include  independent  study. 
(a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education, 
(c)  home  economics  education,  (d)  industrial  edu- 
cation, (e)  health  occupations  education.  Prereq- 
uisite: 18  months  full-time  equivalent  of  docu- 
mented or  nine  months  full-time  equivalent  of  su- 
pervised experience  or  a  combination. 
497-1  to  6  Practicum.    Applications  of  voca- 
tional, occupational,  and  career  education  skills 
and  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with 
corporations  and  professional  agencies  to  study 
under  specialists,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b) 
business  education,  (c)  clothing  and  textiles,  (d) 
education,  training  and  development,  (e)  health 
occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics  educa- 
tion, (g)  industrial  education,  (h)  vocational  edu- 
cation. Prerequisite:  twenty  hours  in  specialty. 
498-1  to  5  Special  Problems.   Assistance  and 
guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  voca- 
tional, occupational,  or  career  education  problems. 
May  include  independent  study,  (a)  Agricultural 
education,  (b)  business  education,  (c)  clothing  and 
textiles,  (d)  education,  training  and  development, 
(e)  health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  eco- 
nomics education,  (g)  industrial  education,  (h)  vo- 
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cational  education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor and  program  coordinator. 
510-3  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Busi- 
ness Education.  Designed  for  the  experienced 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  problems  in  business  education. 
Deals  with  teaching  procedures,  instructional  ma- 
terials, tests  and  evaluation,  and  organizations  of 
teaching  units  and  projects.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
410  or  consent  of  instruction;  teaching  experience 
in  business. 

518-3  Home  Economics  Programs  in  the 
Schools.  Curriculum  development  in  vocational 
home  economics  is  the  focus.  Units  in  family  life 
education,  consumer-homemaking,  and  occupa- 
tional programs  are  developed  by  students  for  use 
in  their  professional  responsibilities.  Offered  al- 
ternate years. 

520-3  Trends  and  Issues  in  Home  Economics 
Education.  Analysis  and  appraisal  of  current 
trends,  problems,  and  issues  in  the  field.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  implications  for  teachers. 
521-3  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Home 
Economics.  Recent  trends  in  methodology  based 
on  research  and  experimentation.  Attention  given 
to  methods  which  promote  cognitive,  affective, 
and  psychomotor  learnings.  Preparation  of  mate- 
rials for  special  interests  of  students.  Offered  al- 
ternate years. 

538-2  College  Teaching  of  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tiles. Central  ideas,  objectives,  and  current  prac- 
tices. For  preparation  of  college  teachers. 
547-3  Foundations  of  Fashion.  Anthropological 
approaches  to  fashion  and  socioeconomic  and  psy- 
chological forces  as  determinants  of  fashion  in 
modern  times.  Prerequisite:  347  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

561-3  Research  Methods.  Basic  research  meth- 
ods and  techniques  in  the  design,  investigation, 
and  reporting  of  research  studies  relating  to  edu- 
cation for  work. 

562-3  Legislation  and  Organization.  Histori- 
cal and  contemporary  thought  and  practice  re- 
garding federal  and  state  legislation  related  to 
education  for  work.  Legislators  are  used  as  re- 
source persons.  Required  for  supervisors. 
564-3  Program  Evaluation  for  Work  Educa- 
tion. Evaluation  systems  and  activities  for  eval- 
uating national,  state,  and  local  work  education 
programs.  Systems  include  programmatic  accredi- 
tation and  state  agency  evaluations.  Activities  in- 
clude personnel,  facilities,  access  and  equity, 
community  resources,  and  community  needs 
evaluations. 

566-3  Administration  and  Supervision.  Na- 
ture, function,  and  techniques  of  administration 
and  supervision  of  education  for  work  programs 
at  all  levels. 

568-3  Facilities  Planning.  Principles  and  prac- 
tices of  planning  classrooms  and  laboratories  for 
various  education  for  work  programs.  How  to 
work  with  administrators,  staff,  and  paid  profes- 
sionals to  assure  judicious  location  and  design  of 
facilities. 

572-3  Trends  and  Issues  in  Cooperative  Vo- 
cational Education.  Theoretical  basis  of,  and 
trends  and  issues  in  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation (CVE).  Historical  research  into  CVE,  cur- 
rent directions,  and  related  literature.  Investiga- 
tions into  development,  implementation,  and 
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evaluation  of  CVE  programs.  Concentration  on 
administration  and  supervision  of  major  compo- 
nents. Special  emphasis  on  developing  a  CVE  pro- 
gram. Prerequisite:  472. 

574-3  Occupational  Information.  The  role  of 
instructional  and  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
total  occupational  information  system.  Kinder- 
garten to  adult. 

576-6  (3,3)  Policy  Implementation  and  Su- 
pervision. Planning,  implementing,  and  control- 
ling local  education  agency  components  of  state 
and  federal  occupational  programs,  (a)  Objective 
program  planning,  leadership,  communications, 
(b)  Management  information  systems,  financial 
decisions,  staffing  patterns. 

578-3  Programs  in  Diverse  Settings.  Simi- 
larities and  dissimilarities  of  education  for  work 
programs  in  public/private,  civilian/military, 
union/management,  and  other  settings.  Expecta- 
tion of  instructional  and  supervisory  personnel. 
Professional  contributions  of  post-secondary 
teachers. 

580-3  Characteristics  of  Clientele.  Familiar- 
ization with  the  characteristics  and  programming 
needs  of  clientele  served  by  various  education  for 
work  programs. 

584-3  Curriculum  Foundations  for  Work  Ed- 
ucation. Acquaints  students  with  different  fac- 
tors that  influence,  direct,  and  shape  curriculum 
as  it  pertains  to  the  work-oriented  aspects  of 
school  and  society.  Topics  include  law  and  the 
curriculum,  philosophies  and  organizational  mod- 
els, differing  approaches  by  grade  level  and  set- 
ting, and  the  development  of  work-related  cur- 
riculum. 

586-3  Adult  Vocational  Programs.  Philosophy 
of  adult  education;  current  organizational  pat- 
terns of  adult  programs;  unit  planning,  methods, 
techniques,  and  resources. 

588-3  Performance-Based  Professional  De- 
velopment. Key  concepts,  terminology,  advan- 
tages, limitations,  and  techniques  for  using  per- 
formance-based teacher  education.  Major  perfor- 
mance-based teacher  education  models.  Proce- 
dures for  implementing  pre-service  and  in-service 
programs.  Published  learning  packages  are  used 
to  develop  skill  in  teaching  in  and  managing  per- 
formance-based teacher  education  programs.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program. 
590-1  to  9  Readings.  Supervised  readings  in 
selected  advanced  subjects.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

591-1  to  9  New  Developments.   Recent  devel- 
opments and  trends  in  various  aspects  of  educa- 
tion for  work.  Instruction  provided  by  recognized 
authorities. 

592-3  Current  Issues  and  Research.  Exami- 
nation of  broad  topics,  issues,  and  research  not 
covered  in  other  regularly  scheduled  courses.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  recent  and  present  issues  which 
are  in  the  process  of  evolving.  Content  will  be  se- 
lected from  three  primary  professional  fields:  (a) 
vocational/technical  education,  (b)  employment 
and  training,  and  (c)  career  education.  Required 
of  all  Ph.D.  students. 

593-1  to  6  Individual  Research.  The  selection 
and  investigation  of  a  research  topic  culminating 
in  a  paper  satisfying  the  research  requirement  for 
a  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 
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594-3  Advanced  Research  Methods.  Develop- 
ment of  research  competencies  and  preparation  of 
proposal  for  thesis  or  dissertation  research.  Famil- 
iarity with  research  in  various  foundation  areas  of 
education  for  work. 

595-1  to  16  Professional  Internship.  Super- 
vised professional  experience  in  appropriate  edu- 
cational settings.  May  be  done  on-  or  off-campus. 
598-1  to  6  Special  Investigations.  Selection 
and  investigation  of  a  problem:  use  of  relevant 
sources  and  techniques;  collection  and  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  data,  and  the 
writing  of  a  report  of  the  investigation  for  stu- 
dents whose  particular  needs  are  not  met  by  ex- 
isting classes.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
599-1  to  6  Thesis. 

600-1  to  36  (1  to  12  per  semster)  Disserta- 
tion. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 
For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  SI  U  or  DEF  only. 


Women's  Studies 

There  is  no  approved  graduate  program  in 
women's  studies.  Four-hundred  level 
courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  the  course 
description. 

427-3  Women  in  the  Visual  Arts.  (See  Art  457) 
442-4  Sociology  of  Gender.  (See  Sociology  423) 
445-3  Women  and  the  American  Political 
Process.  (See  Political  Science  429) 
454-3  to  6  Topics  in  Women's  Literature.  (See 
English  496) 

456-3  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Women. 
(See  Philosophy  446) 

463-2  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  (See 
Classics  405) 

476-3  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem. (See  Administration  of  Justice  460) 
490-1  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  in 
selected  content  areas  of  women's  studies.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor  and  women's 
studies  coordinator. 

491-1  to  6  Special  Topics.  Concentration  on  a 
topic  of  interest  not  offered  through  the  regular 
course  listings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
and  women's  studies  coordinator. 
492-3  to  6  Seminar  in  Women's  Studies.  A 
synthesizing  experience  required  of  seniors  com- 
pleting a  minor  in  women's  studies.  Activity  may 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  a  scholarly  paper  or  the  conduct  of 
a  research  project.  Prerequisite:  221  or  222,  senior 
standing,  and  consent  of  women's  studies  coordi- 
nator. 

493-2  to  6  Individual  Research.  Exploration  of 
a  research  project  under  the  supervision  of  a  fac- 
ulty member  having  graduate  faculty  status.  The 
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project  must  result  in  a  written  research  report 
which  is  filed  with  the  coordinator  of  women's 
studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and 
coordinator  of  women's  studies  and  senior  stand- 
ing. 

494-1  to  6  Practicum.  Supervised  practical  ex- 
perience in  situations  centering  on  women's  is- 
sues, organizations,  services,  etc.  The  setting  may 
be  in  one's  own  field  of  study  or  in  the  general 
content  areas  recognized  in  the  women's  studies 
program.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and 
coordinator  of  women's  studies. 
560-3  Gender  and  Sport.  (Same  as  PE  560.) 


Zoology 


Students  enrolled  in  zoology  courses  may 
incur  field  trip  or  laboratory  expenses  of  $5 
to  $25. 

400-3  Cell  Biology  of  Development.  Cellular 
molecular  mechanisms  of  embryogenesis  and  dif- 
ferentiation. Examination  of  the  cell  as  a  compo- 
nent of  interacting  tissues  constituting  the  devel- 
oping organism.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor, 300  or  advanced  standing  in  Biology. 
401-3  Developmental  Neurobiology.  This 
course  presents  a  survey  of  the  basic  principles 
that  underlie  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  including  an  examination  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  and  issues  currently  being  studied 
by  neuroembryologists.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  in  biology/science  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

402-3  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates.  In- 
troduction to  ecology,  intraspecies  communication 
and  interspecies  relationships  of  invertebrate 
animals.  Recommended  for  teacher  preparation 
programs.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory 
per  week.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
403-3  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  Life 
histories,  adaptations,  and  identification  of  fish, 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  em- 
phasizing local  species.  Recommended  for  teacher 
preparation  programs.  One  lecture  and  two  2- 
hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring 
semester.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

404-3  Evolutionary  Biology.  Concepts  and 
principles  of  modern  evolutionary  theory  at  a 
level  appropriate  for  upper-division  majors  and 
graduate  students  in  any  biological  science.  Pre- 
requisite: 220a,b  or  equivalent  and  Biology  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

405-3  Systematic  Zoology.  Theory  and  proce- 
dure of  classification;  population  taxonomy;  varia- 
tion and  its  analysis;  rules  of  zoological  nomencla- 
ture; taxonomic  publication.  Three  one-hour  lec- 
ture-discussion meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
220a,  b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
406-3  Protozoology.  Taxonomy,  cytology,  re- 
production, and  physiology  of  unicellular  animals. 
Laboratory  methods  for  culture  and  study.  One 
lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Of- 
fered Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
407-4  Parasitology.  Principles,  collection, 
identification,  morphology,  life  histories,  and  con- 
trol measures.  Two  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labo- 
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ratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 220a. 

408-3  Herpetology.  Taxonomic  groups, 
identification,  morphology,  and  natural  history  of 
amphibians  and  reptiles.  One  lecture  and  two  2- 
hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Fall  term. 
Prerequisite:  220b. 

409-4  Vertebrate  Histology.  Microscopic  struc- 
ture of  organs  and  tissues  with  emphasis  on 
mammalian  material.  Two  lectures  and  two  2- 
hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  10  to  12  semester  hours  of  biological 
science. 

413-4  The  Invertebrates.  Structure,  phylogeny, 
distinguishing  features  and  habitats  of  the  inver- 
tebrates. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laborato- 
ries per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite: 
220a. 

414-4  Freshwater  Invertebrates.  Taxonomic 
groups,  identification,  distribution,  and  habitats 
of  the  North  American  freshwater  invertebrate 
fauna.  Two  lectures,  two  2-hour  laboratories  per 
week.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
415-3  Limnology.  Lakes  and  inland  waters;  the 
organisms  living  in  them,  and  the  factors  affect- 
ing these  organisms.  Two  lectures  per  week  and 
one  4-hour  laboratory  alternate  weeks.  Offered 
Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
421-4  Histological  Techniques.  Methods  of 
preparing  animal  tissue  for  microscopic  study  and 
learn  theories  of  staining  and  histochemistry.  One 
lecture  and  two  3-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Of- 
fered Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  10  semester  hours 
of  biological  science. 

426-3  Comparative  Endocrinology.  Compari- 
son of  mechanisms  influencing  hormone  release, 
hormone  biosynthesis,  and  the  effects  of  hormones 
on  target  tissues.  Include  ablation  and  histology  of 
glands  and  chemical  and  bio-assays  with  verte- 
brates and  invertebrates.  Two  lectures  and  one  2- 
hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
430-3  Molecular  Evolution  and  Systematics. 
Survey  of  the  theory  and  processes  of  organic  evo- 
lution at  the  level  of  protein  and  DNA  sequences 
in  animals.  Quantitative  analysis  of  empirical  ge- 
netic information;  methods  of  phylogenetic  infer- 
ence from  molecular  data.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  305  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

460-2  Upland  Game  Birds.  Identification,  life 
history,  ecology,  and  management.  One  lecture 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week;  there  will  be 
up  to  three  Saturday  field  trips.  Offered  Spring 
term.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
461-3  Mammalogy.  Taxonomic  characteristics, 
identification,  and  natural  history  of  mammals. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory 
per  week.  Offered  Spring  semester.  Prerequisite: 
220b. 

462-3  Waterfowl.  Identification,  life  history, 
ecology,  and  management.  Two  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  per  week;  there  will  be  three  or 
four  Saturday  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  220b  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

463-3  Game  Mammals.  Natural  history  and 
management.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  labo- 
ratory per  week.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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464-3  Wildlife  Administration  and  Policy. 

Responsibilities  of  private,  state,  and  federal  nat- 
ural resources  management  agencies.  Legal  and 
political  processes  in  areas  of  wildlife  and  natural 
resources.  Three  lecture  per  week.  Offered  Spring 
term.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
465-3  Ichthyology.  Taxonomic  groups, 
identification,  and  natural  history  of  fishes.  Two 
lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Of- 
fered Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  220b. 
466-3  Fish  Management.  Sampling,  age  and 
growth,  dynamics,  habitat  improvement,  manipu- 
lation of  fish  populations,  and  management  of 
freshwater  and  marine  fish  stock.  Two  lectures 
per  week  and  one  4-hour  laboratory  alternate 
weeks.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  10  hours 
of  biological  science. 

467-3  Ornithology.  Classification  and  recogni- 
tion of  birds  and  the  study  of  their  songs,  nests, 
migratory  habits,  and  other  behavior.  One  lecture 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered 
Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  220b. 
468-6  (3,  3)  Wildlife  Biology.  Basic  concepts 
and  techniques  for  managing  wildlife  populations 
and  their  habitats.  A  basic  ecology  course  is  de- 
sirable as  background  for  this  course,  (a)  Princi- 
ples. Three  1-hour  lectures  per  week,  (b)  Tech- 
niques. Two  3-hour  laboratory  sessions  per  week, 
four  of  which  may  be  field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Of- 
fered Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  10  semester  hours 
of  biological  science;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
468a  and  468b  desirable. 

471-4  Entomology.  Structure,  classification,  and 
life  histories  of  insects.  Two  lectures  and  two  2- 
hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Fall  term. 
Prerequisite:  220a. 

473-3  Aquatic  Entomology.  Structure, 
classification,  and  biology  of  aquatic  insects.  One 
lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Of- 
fered Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
475-3  Advanced  Cell  Biology.  (Same  as  Plant 
Biology  475 )  Cell  structure  at  molecular  and  cyto- 
logical  levels.  Includes  discussions  of  research 
methods,  and  plasma  membrane,  cell  exterior  and 
recognition,  the  endomembrane  system  and  re- 
lated organelles,  self-replicating  organelles,  the 
cytoskeleton,  nuclear  structure  and  function  in 
cell  replication,  cell  differentiation  and  response, 
and  eukaryotic  cell  evolution.  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
306  or  equivalent. 

476-2  Advanced  Cell  Biology  Laboratory. 
(Same  as  Plant  Biology  476)  Laboratory  course  to 
accompany  475.  Light  and  electron  microscopy, 
cell  culturing,  biochemical  methods,  and  experi- 
mental protocols  are  used  to  study  the  structure 
of  cell  membranes,  intracellular  organelles,  in- 
cluding the  Golgi  apparatus,  ER,  mitochondria, 
plastids,  and  lysosomes,  the  cytoskeleton  and  nu- 
cleus. Prerequisite:  475  or  concurrent  enrollemnt. 
478-3  Animal  Behavior.  Biological  basis  of  the 
behavior  of  animals.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Fall  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: one  year  of  biological  science  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

480-3  to  5  Research  Methods  in  Animal  Be- 
havior. Skills  relevant  to  doing  research  in  ani- 
mal behavior.  Guided  self-instructional  format, 
with  two  3-hour  periods  scheduled  weekly,  pri- 
marily as  question-answer  and  evaluation  ses- 
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sions.  Offered  Spring  semester.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  B  work  in  478  or  permission  of  instructor. 
485-2  to  4  Special  Topics  in  Zoology.  Exami- 
nation of  topics  of  special  interest  not  available  in 
other  departmental  courses.  Offered  in  response 
to  student  need  and  faculty  availability.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

496-2  to  4  Zoology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four 
to  eight  weeks  to  acquaint  students  with  animals 
in  various  environments  and  with  methods  of  field 
study,  collection,  and  preservation.  Offered  Fall, 
Spring,  Summer  terms.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

497-3  Helminthology.  Identification,  structure, 
physiology,  and  life  history  of  parasitic  helminths. 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  407. 
510-3  Seminar  on  Evolution.  Current  topics  in 
evolutionary  biology  and  systematics.  Format  is 
student  presentations  and  group  discussions  of 
relevant  literature  and  research.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

512-2  Animal  Geography.  Considers  the  effects 
of  historical  and  ecological  factors  on  animal  dis- 
tribution. Two  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

514-3  Advanced  Entomology.  Morphology, 
physiology,  systematics,  and  distribution  of  in- 
sects. One  lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  471. 

520-3  Advanced  Invertebrates.  The  nature 
and  life  of  invertebrate  animals  with  emphasis  on 
comparative  form,  function,  behavior,  and  occur- 
rence. Three  2-hour  meetings  per  week.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 
521-3  Stream  Ecology.  The  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  factors  affecting  organisms  in 
streams.  Two  lectures  per  week  and  one  4-hour 
laboratory  alternate  weeks.  Prerequisite:  415  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

525-3  Cytology.  An  analysis  of  the  subcellular 
and  cytochemical  organization  of  the  cell.  Struc- 
tural-functional aspects  of  organelles,  membranes, 
and  other  cellular  components,  their  relationship 
to  the  metabolic  nucleus,  substructural 
organization  of  hereditary  material,  and  subcellu- 
lar aspects  of  mitosis  and  meiosis  are  emphasized. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week. 
530-3  Wildlife  Diseases.  Introduction  to  the 
causes  and  nature  of  diseases  of  wildlife  with  em- 
phasis on  wild  mammals  and  birds.  The  relation- 
ship of  disease  to  the  population  ecology  of  species 
will  be  emphasized  further.  Two  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
532-3  Wildlife  Toxicology.  Fate  and  effects  of 
environmental  toxicants  in  wildlife.  Review  of  de- 
scriptive and  mechanistic  toxicology  for  environ- 
mental contaminants.  Investigation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  individual  and  community  re- 
sponses to  toxicant  exposure.  Examination  of  cur- 
rent hazard  assessment  protocols  and  associated 
regulatory  agencies.  Prerequisite:  468a  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

540-3  Factors  in  Animal  Reproduction.  Ge- 
netic and  physiological  factors  in  determination, 
differentiation,  and  modification  of  sex  in  ani- 
mals. Three  lectures  a  week.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

564-1  to  2  Fish  Culture  Techniques.  Practical 
experience  in  fish  culture  techniques.  Course  con- 
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sists  of  modules  which  require  student  participa- 
tion in  hands-on  experience,  (e.g.,  spawning,  in- 
duction of  spawning,  production  of  fry,  operation 
and  grading,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  parasites 
and  diseases,  and  transporting  offish).  One  credit 
for  completion  of  2  modules.  Register  any 
semester,  one  year  to  complete  elected  number  of 
modules.  Written  report  and  examination  re- 
quired for  each  module.  Cost  incurred  by  student 
varies  with  modules  selected.  Prerequisite:  566  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

565-3  Environmental  Physiology  of  Fish. 
Synthesis  of  effects  of  pollutants  on  physiological 
processes  of  fish.  Course  begins  with  an  overview 
offish  physiology.  Topics  include:  concepts,  meth- 
ods, and  measurements  in  aquatic  toxicology; 
histopathological,  physiological,  and  behavioral 
responses  to  pollutants;  and  toxicity  of  heavy 
metals,  organics,  particulates,  and  other  pollu- 
tants. Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  465 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

566-3  Fish  Culture.  Production  of  game,  food, 
and  bait  fishes.  Design  of  facilities,  chemical  and 
biological  variables,  spawning  techniques,  dis- 
eases and  nutrition.  Two  lectures  per  week  and 
one  4-hour  laboratory  alternate  weeks.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

568-2  Fish  Stock  Assessment.  Methods  of 
characterizing  fish  populations  including  mortal- 
ity rates,  age  growth  analysis,  population  sam- 
pling, yield  models,  habitat  evaluation  proce- 
dures, and  creel  survey  techniques.  Two  1-hour 
meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  466  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

569-3  Advanced  Fisheries  Management.  Ad- 
vanced topics  related  to  the  management  of 
fisheries  including  urban  fisheries,  native  Ameri- 
can fisheries,  freshwater  commercial  fisheries, 
Great  Lakes  fisheries,  impact  of  power  generating 
plants  on  fishes,  and  in-depth  consideration  of 
indices  of  community  structure  and  current  topics 
in  fish  management.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  466  or  consent  of  instructor. 
570-3  Advanced  Fish  Culture.  Methods  for  the 
production  of  coldwater,  coolwater,  warmwater, 
and  tropical  species.  Three  lectures  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 566  or  consent  of  instructor. 
573-3  Physiological  Ecology.  The  role  of  phys- 
iological, morphological,  and  behavioral  adapta- 
tions and  adjustments  in  the  ecology  of  vertebrate 
organisms  with  special  emphasis  on  examining 
the    energy   balance    and    environment   as    it 
influences  vertebrate  ecology.  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  BIOL 
307  or  equivalent,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
577-2  Population  Ecology.  Principles  of  popu- 
lation dynamics  as  related  to  animals.  Two  lec- 
tures per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

578-2  Population  Genetics.  Genetic  structure 
of  populations,  factors  causing  changes,  and  prin- 
ciples governing  rate  and  direction  of  change.  Two 
lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

579-3  Techniques  of  Population  Genetics. 
Practical  experiences  in  genetic  analysis  of  popu- 
lations using  molecular  techniques.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  traditional  allozyme  methods,  but  an  intro- 
duction to  mtDNA  analysis  will  be  included.  Class 
projects  will  include  both  data  collection  and  data 
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analysis.  Prerequisite:  578  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

582-1  to  4  (1,1,1,1)  Graduate  Zoology  Semi- 
nars. Special  topics  in  zoology.  Consult  depart- 
ment for  each  semester's  topic.  One  meeting  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment. 

583-1  Teaching  Zoology  in  College.  Methods, 
practices,  and  objectives  in  teaching  zoology  at  the 
college/university  level.  Designed  as  part  of  the 
apprenticeship  program  for  preparation  of  college 
teachers.  Required  of  departmental  teaching  as- 
sistants. One  hour  lecture  per  week.  Graded  S/U 
only.  Prerequisite:  graduate  status  in  a  biological 
science. 

584-3  Fish  Genetics.  Genetic  principles  and 
their  application  to  management  and  culture  of 
fish.  Course  includes  an  overview  of  biochemical 
and  molecular  genetics,  conservation  genetics, 
genomic  manipulations,  and  quantitative  genet- 
ics. Prerequisite:  BIOL  305  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

585-36  (3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3)  Seminar.   Ad- 
vanced study  of  special  topics  in  zoology,  (a)  Sem- 
inar in  animal  behavior,  (b)  Seminar  in  neurobi- 
ology of  metazoa.  Survey  of  the  cytology  and  his- 
tology of  nerve  cells,  and  the  sheath  elements 
separately  as  they  appear  in  organized  tissues  of 
metazoa.  (c)  Seminar  in  ecosystems,  (d)  Seminar 
in  wetland  ecology,  (e)  Seminar  in  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy: impact  of  land  use.  (f)  Seminar  in  fish  biol- 
ogy. Survey  of  fish  biology  and  ecology  dealing 
largely  with  topics  not  covered  in  465.  Life  history 
strategies,  physiology,  and  other  fundamental  bio- 
logical features  of  fishes  will  be  covered  in  some 
depth.  Prerequisite:  465.  (g)  Seminar  in  para- 
sitology, (h)  Seminar  on  the  amphibia,  (j)  Semi- 
nar in  developmental  biology.  Detailed  coverage  of 
current  topics  of  interest  in  developmental  biol- 
ogy; the  course  will  emphasize  interacting  sys- 
tems in  the  development  of  both  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates,  from  the  molecular  to  the  tissue 
levels.  Prerequisite:  300,  BIOL  309,  or  equivalent, 
(z)  Seminar  in  selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor  or  department. 
593-1  to  12  Individual  Research.  Investigation 
in  zoology  other  than  those  for  theses.  Only  three 
hours  may  be  credited  toward  a  degree.  Some 
costs  may  be  borne  by  the  student. 
597-1  to  12  Advanced  Zoological  Techniques. 
Individualized  techniques  or  experimental  proce- 
dures to  prepare  for  dissertation  research.  May  be 
taken  at  another  university.  Number  of  credits 
determined  by  committee.  Graded  on  S/U  basis 
following  final  report  submitted  to  major  adviser. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  Ph.D.  degree  program 
in  zoology  and  consent  of  major  adviser. 
598-1  to  12  Research  Paper.  Preparation  of  re- 
search paper  for  Master  of  Science  degree.  Only 
two  hours  may  count  toward  the  degree.  Some 
cost  may  be  borne  by  the  student.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  Graded  S/U  only. 
599-1  to  12  Research  and  Thesis.   Thesis  for 
Master  of  Arts  degree.  Only  6  hours  may  count 
toward  the  degree.  Some  cost  may  be  borne  by 
student.    Prerequisite:   consent   of  instructor. 
Graded  S/U  only. 

600-1  to  32  (1  to  16  per  semester)  Research 
and  Dissertation.  Research  and  dissertation  for 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  Some  cost  may  be 
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borne  by  student.  Graded  S/U  only.  Prerequisite: 

consent  of  instructor. 

601-1  per  semester  Continuing  Enrollment. 

For  those  graduate  students  who  have  not 
finished  their  degree  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
process  of  working  on  their  dissertation,  thesis,  or 
research  paper.  The  student  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  dissertation  research, 
or  the  minimum  thesis,  or  research  hours  before 
being  eligible  to  register  for  this  course.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  any  other  course  is  not  permit- 
ted. Graded  S/U  or  DEF  only. 
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Graduate  instruction  is  the  responsibility  of  the  graduate  faculty.  The  faculty 
listed  below  are  arranged  in  terms  of  their  departmental  affiliations.  The  college 
or  school  in  which  the  department  is  located  is  also  noted. 

Faculty  teaching  in  interdisciplinary  programs  are  listed  under  the  appropri- 
ate program  and  are  identified  as  to  the  department  in  which  they  hold  an  ap- 
pointment. 

The  first  of  the  two  dates  listed  with  the  name  of  a  faculty  member  indicates 
the  year  in  which  the  highest  degree  was  earned;  the  second  date  indicates  the 
year  when  the  person  first  became  a  faculty  member  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale. 


Accountancy 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Barron,  Mary  Noel,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
ta,  C.P.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1946; 
1948. 

Basi,  Bartholomew,  Professor,  C.P.A.,  D.B.A., 
Indiana  University,  1971;  1978.  Financial  ac- 
counting, and  taxation  of  closely-held  companies. 
Burger,  Clifford  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.P.A., 
M.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1947;  1958. 
Gribbin,  Donald,  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.A., 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1989;  1989. 
Managerial  and  cost  accounting. 
Hahn,   Randall,  Associate  Professor,  C.P.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1984;  1984.  Taxa- 
tion and  auditing. 

Karnes,  Allan,  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.A.,  M.A., 
J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1986;  1977.  Taxation  and  auditing. 
King,  James,  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.A.,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1988;  1987.  Behavioral  audit- 
ing and  managerial  accounting. 
Masoner,   Michael   M.,  Associate  Professor, 
C.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1975; 
1978.  Accounting  theory,  cost  accounting. 
Rivers,  Richard,  Associate  Professor,  C.P.A., 
D.B.A.,  Kent  State  University,  1976;  1978.  Quan- 
titative decision  models,  and  information  systems. 
Sobery,  Julie,  Associate  Professor,  C.P.A.,  Ph.D., 
Saint  Louis  University,  1982;  1985.  Financial  ac- 
counting. 

Swick,  Ralph  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.P.A., 
D.B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1954;  1955. 


Tucker,  Marvin  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Alabama,  1966;  1966.  Financial  accounting, 
managerial  and  cost  accounting. 
Wacker,  Raymond,  Assistant  Professor,  OP. A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Houston,  1989;  1989.  Taxa- 
tion. 

Welker,  Robert  B.,  Rehn  Professor  of  Accoun- 
tancy, Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University,.  1977; 
1987.  Financial  accounting. 
Wright,  Roland  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.P.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1962;  1966. 
Wu,  Fred,  Emerson  Electric  and  Charles  Groen- 
nert  Professor  of  Research  and  Director,  CM. A., 
Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1975;  1984.  Infor- 
mation systems  and  managerial  accounting. 

Agribusiness  Economics 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Beaulieu,  Jeffrey  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1984;  1983. 
Beck,  Roger  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1977;  1984. 
Eberle,  Phillip  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1983;  1983. 
Harris,  Kim  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1985;  1984. 
Herr,  William  McD.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1954;  1957. 

Keepper,   Wendell   E.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1938;  1950. 
Kraft,  Steven  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  1980. 

Solverson,  Lyle,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967;  1966. 
Wills,  Walter  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1952;  1956. 
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Agricultural  Education  and 
Mechanization 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Benton,  Ralph  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1955;  1956. 
Doerr,  William  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  1973;  1965. 

Legacy,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  1977. 

Reneau,  Fred,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Vir- 
ginia Tech,  1979;  1979. 

Smith,  Owen  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1988;  1988. 
Stitt,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1967;  1967. 

Wolff,  Robert  L.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1971;  1972. 
Wood,  Eugene  S.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1958;  1949. 

Animal  Science,  Food  and 
Nutrition 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Arthur,  Robert,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1970;  1977.  Monogastric 
nutrition,  biochemistry. 

Ashraf,  Hea-Ran  Lee,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1979;  1980.  Food 
science,  food  technology. 

Becker,  Henrietta,  Lecturer,  Emerita,  M.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1961; 
1964. 

Endres,  Jeannette  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  St. 
Louis  University,  1972;  1975.  Community  nutri- 
tion, dietetics,  life  cycle  nutrition. 
Gardiner,  Catherine,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1988;  1988. 
Molecular  biology. 

Goodman,  Bill  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1959;  1958. 
Harper,  Jenny  M.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1941;  1958. 
Hausler,  Carl  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1970;  1970.  Reproductive 
physiology. 

Hinners,  Scott  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emeritus, 
University  of  Illinois,  1958;  1951. 
Kammlade,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1951; 
1954. 

King,  Sheryl  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  1982;  1982.  Repro- 
duction physiology,  equine  science. 
Konishi,  Frank,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1958. 

Kroening,  Gilbert  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1965;  1969.  Swine  production,  mono- 
gastric  nutrition. 

Olson,  Howard  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1952;  1954. 
Payne,  Irene  R.  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1960;  1965. 

Stokes,  Sandra  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
West  Virginia  University,  1990;  1990.  Ruminant 
nutrition. 


Strack,  Louis  E.,  Associate  Professor,  D.V.M., 
University  of  Illinois,  1961;  1968.  Veterinary 
medicine. 

Welch,  Patricia  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1982; 
1974.  Community  nutrition,  food  service  man- 
agement. 

Woody,  Harold  Dee,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1978;  1978.  Ruminant 
nutrition,  growth. 

Young,  Anthony  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1969;  1980.  Ruminant  nutrition,  for- 
ages. 

Anthropology 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Adams,  Jane  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois-Urbana,  1987;  1987.  Cul- 
tural anthropology,  political  economy,  agricultural 
systems,  history,  gender  roles;  rural  US,  upper 
Amazon. 

Bender,  M.  Lionel,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  1968;  1971.  Linguistic  anthro- 
pology and  interculture,  comparative  and  histori- 
cal linguistics,  language  classification,  language 
in  culture;  Ethiopia,  Africa,  Middle  East. 
Benefit,  Brenda  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1987;  1990.  Physical  an- 
thropology, primate  paleontology  (especially  Old 
World  monkeys  and  apes),  evolutionary  theory, 
paleoecology,  functional  anatomy,  faunal  analysis; 
Kenya. 

Butler,  Brian  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1977;  1977.  Archaeology,  cultural  resource 
management,  prehistoric  subsistence  and  settle- 
ment systems;  Southeastern  and  Midwestern 
USA,  Micronesia. 

Corruccini,  Robert  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1975;  1978.  Physi- 
cal anthropology,  paleontology,  osteology,  multi- 
variate methods,  dental  anthropology,  epidemiol- 
ogy; India,  Italy. 

Dark,  Philip  J.  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1954;  1960. 
Ford,  Susan  M.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1980;  1979.  Physical  anthropology,  pri- 
mate paleontology  and  systematics,  evolutionary 
theory,  anatomy,  South  America. 
Gumerman,  George  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  1968;  1973.  Archaeology,  ar- 
chaeological cooperatives,  paleoenvironmental  re- 
constructions,  conservation   archaeology;   US 
Southwest  and  Micronesia. 

Handler,  Jerome  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Brandeis 
University,  1965;  1962.  Cultural  anthropology, 
ethnohistory,  Afro-American  studies,  slavery, 
plantation  and  peasant  communities,  historical 
archaeology;  Caribbean  West  Africa. 
Hill,  Jonathan  D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Di- 
rector of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1983;  1986.  Ethnology,  ecology,  his- 
tory, ethnomusicology,  structural-semantic  analy- 
sis; Amazon. 

Kelley,  J.  Charles,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1948;  1950. 
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Maring,  Ester  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1969;  1965.  Folklore,  ethnol- 
ogy, acculturation,  anthropology  of  religion,  cus- 
tomary law  and  ethics;  Southeast  Asia,  US  Pueb- 
los. 

Maring,  Joel  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1967;  1963.  Linguistics,  educa- 
tional anthropology,  ethnomusic;  US  Southwest, 
Southeast  Asia,  New  Guinea. 
Muller,  Jon  D.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University,  1967;  1966.  Archaeology,  art 
analysis  and  culture  theory;  Eastern  USA,  Africa. 
Rands,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1952;  1966.  Archaeology,  ceramic 
technology,  trace-element  analysis,  comparative 
art;  Mesoamerica. 

Riley,  Carroll  L.,  Distinguished  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1952; 
1955. 

Smiley,  Francis  E.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1985;  1985.  Ar- 
chaeology, method  and  theory,  human  ecology, 
chronometric  studies,  museology,  ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy;  US  Southwest,  high  Plains. 
Taylor,  Walter  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1943;  1958. 
Teltser,  Patrice  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington,  1988;  1988.  Archaeol- 
ogy, North  American  prehistory,  evolutionary  the- 
ory, quantitative  methods,  lithic  and  ceramic 
analysis;  eastern  US. 

Art 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Abrahamson,  Roy  E.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1965;  1965.  Art  edu- 
cation. 

Addington,  Aldon  M.,  Associate  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1966;  1967. 
Sculpture. 

Archer,   Richard,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S., 
Governor's  State  University,  1979;  1968.  Design. 
Bernstein,  Lawrence  A.,  Associate  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1953;  1962. 
Drawing  and  painting. 

Bhattacharya,  Sunand,  Assistant  Professor, 
M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1987;  1987.  Design. 
Boysen,  Bill  H.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1966;  1966.  Ceramics, 
glassblowing. 

Briggs,  Larry  S.,  Associate  Professor,  B.F.A., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1956;  1985.  Visual  com- 
munications. 

Busch,  Larry,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970;  1970. 
Design. 

Chapman,  Gretel,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1964;  1984.  Art  history. 
Deller,  Harris,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art,  1973;  1975.  Ceramics. 
Feldman,  Joel  B.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A., 
Indiana  University,  1967;  1973.  Printmaking, 
lithography. 

Fink,  Herbert  L.,  Distinguished  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1958;  1961.  Drawing  and 
printmaking,  etching. 


Greenfield,  Sylvia  R.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  1967;  1968.  Drawing  and 
painting. 

Kington,  L.  Brent,  Professor  and  Director, 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1961;  1961. 
Metals,  blacksmithing. 

Lintault,  M.  Joan,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1962;  1973. 
Fibers  and  weaving. 

Mavigliano,  George  J.,  Associate  Professor, 
M.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1967;  1970. 
American  art  and  architecture. 
Mawdsley,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1969;  1978.  Metalsmithing. 
Onken,  Michael  O.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A., 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1966;  1968.  Drawing 
and  painting. 

Paulson,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1967;  1967.  Drawing  and  paint- 
ing. 

Saunders,  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A., 
Syracuse  University,  1984;  1986.  Visual  commu- 
nications. 

Shay,  Edward  H.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1971;  1978.  Drawing,  painting,  and 
printmaking. 

Sullivan,  James  E.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1965;  1969. 
19th  century  and  modern  art  and  interdisci- 
plinary studies. 

Sullivan,  Milton  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A., 
Columbia  University,  1951;  1952. 
Walsh,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1962;  1967.  Sculpture  and  foundry. 
Youngblood,  Michael,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1975;  1979.  Art  edu- 
cation. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Adams,  Kenneth  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1984; 
1990.  Criminal  justice;  corrections;  research 
methods;  mentally  disordered  offenders;  violence. 
Anderson,  Dennis  B.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Director,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1970; 
1970.  Educational  psychology;  forensic  and  crimi- 
nal justice  psychology. 

Castellano,  Thomas  C,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Albany, 
1986;  1986.  Criminal  justice;  juvenile  justice;  re- 
search methods. 

Coughlin,  Joseph  S.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
M.S.W.,  A.C.S.W.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954; 
1973. 

Cowles,  Ernest  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1981;  1990.  Criminol- 
ogy; correctional  administration;  criminal  justice 
policy;  offender  classification;  criminal  justice 
problem  identification  and  structuring. 
Ferdinand,  Theodore  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1961;  1985.  Social  psychol- 
ogy; juvenile  delinquency;  juvenile  justice;  history 
of  crime  and  criminal  justice. 
Johnson,  Elmer  H.,  Distinguished  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1950; 
1966. 
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LeBeau,  James  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1978;  1985.  Geogra- 
phy; geography  of  crime  and  criminal  justice;  law 
enforcement;  quantitative  methods. 
Lorinskas,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia,  1973;  1980.  Political  sci- 
ence; security. 

Matthews,  Charles  V.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas  City,  1951; 
1962. 

Riedel,  Marc  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1972;  1978.  Sociology; 
research  methods;  violence. 
Robinson,  Cyril  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  LL.B., 
Northwestern  University,  1952;  1979. 
Small,  Mark  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  J.D.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska,  1990;  1990.  Psychology 
and  law;  mental  health  law;  privacy;  children  and 
the  law;  program  evaluation. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Arnold,  Richard  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1937;  1969. 
Bausch,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1982;  1987.  Organic 
radical  anion  basicities,  radical  acidities,  stability 
of  organic  cations. 

Beyler,  Roger  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1949;  1959. 
Bolen  D.  Wayne,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University,  1969;  1971.  Physical  biochemistry, 
dynamics  and  thermodynamics  accompanying  in- 
teractions of  substrates  and  inhibitors  with  en- 
zymes, fast-reaction  kinetics,  calorimetry  of  bio- 
chemical transformations. 

Brown,  George  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1941;  1962. 
Caskey,  Albert  L,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1961;  1964. 
Davis,  Joe  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1985;  1987.  Analytical,  mass 
transport,  separations,  electrochemistry. 
Gaston,  Rick  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1987;  1989.  Synthetic  organic 
chemistry,  organometallic  chemistry. 
Groziak,  Michael  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1983;  1989.  Organic, 
bioorganic    and    medical    chemistry,    nucleo- 
side/heterocycle  synthesis,  organic/enzymatic  re- 
action mechanisms,  mechanism-based  enzyme  in- 
activation. 

Gupta,   Ramesh,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1981;  1984.  Biochemistry, 
molecular  biology  of  archaebacteria. 
Guyon,  John  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, 1961;  1974. 

Hadler,  Herbert  I.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1952;  1966. 
Hadley,  Elbert  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Duke  University,  1940;  1947. 
Hardwicke,  Peter,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
M.D.,  University  of  London,  1969;  1984.  Biochem- 
istry, calcium  ion  transport  across  muscle  mem- 
brane, properties  of  actin  and  myosin. 
Hinckley,  Conrad  C,  Professor,  Ph.D,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  1964;  1966.  Inorganic,  magnetic 


resonance  of  transition  metal  complexes,  osmium 
chemistry,  iron  chemistry  in  coal. 
Koropchak,  John  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia,  1980;  1984.  Analytical, 
atomic  spectroscopy,  atmospheric  pressure  ioniza- 
tion mass  spectrometry,  metal  speciation,  plasma 
chemistry. 

Koster,  David  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M 
University,  1965;  1967.  Physical,  molecular  struc- 
ture, NMR,  vibrational  spectroscopy,  laser-in- 
duced reactions. 

Lewis-Bevan,  Wyn,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Cambridge,  1983;  1987.  Physical 
chemistry,  high  resolution  gas  phase  spectroscopy 
using  infrared  semi-conductor  diode  lasers, 
molecular  ions. 

Meyers,  Cal  Y.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1951;  1964.  Organic,  nucleophilic  vs  elec- 
tron-transfer reactions  and  reactivities  of  anions, 
halogenation  of  anions  with  CX4,  electron-trans- 
fer pathways  in  biological  reactions,  correlation  of 
structure  with  in  vivo  and  receptor-site  activity  of 
estrogens. 

Neckers,  J.  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1927;  1927. 
Niederhoffer,  Eric  C,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University,  1983;  1990.  Metal 
ion  uptake,  transport,  effects  on  gene  expression, 
toxic  metal  bioremediation,  metalloprotein  struc- 
ture. 

Phillips,  John  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Arizona,  1977;  1977.  Analytical, 
chromatography,  surface  chemistry,  laboratory 
computing,  instrumentation. 
Scheiner,  Steve,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  1978.  Physical,  theoretical  biophysi- 
cal chemistry,  protein  conformation,  hydrogen 
bonding,  proton  transfers,  opiate  derivatives. 
Schmidhauser,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego, 
1986;  1989.  Biochemistry,  photoregulation  of  gene 
expression,  molecular  biology  of  filamentous 
fungi. 

Schmit,  Joseph  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1971;  1976.  Biochemistry,  de- 
velopmental biochemistry  and  genetics,  regula- 
tion of  enzymatic  activity,  genetic  and  biochemi- 
cal control  of  amino  acid  metabolism,  molecular 
basis  of  circadian  rhythms. 

Schmulbach,  C.  David,  Professor  and  Acting 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1958;  1965. 
Inorganic  stabilization  of  uncommon  oxidation 
states,  activation  of  small  molecules  by  complexa- 
tion  and  homogeneous  catalysis. 
Shriver,  John  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1977;  1981. 
Biochemistry,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
troscopy, mechanism  of  muscle  contraction,  en- 
ergy transduction,  myosin  structure  changes  as- 
sociated with  force  production  in  muscle. 
Smith,  Gerard  V.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Arkansas,  1959;  1966.  Organic,  mechanisms  of 
surface  reactions,  heterogeneous  catalytic  hydro- 
genation  and  exchange,  asymmetric  catalysis, 
catalytic  oxidation  and  ozonation,  molecular 
probes  for  characterization  of  metal  surfaces, 
metallic  glasses  as  catalysts,  iron  sulfides  as  cata- 
lysts, coal  conversion  catalysis,  stereo-chemistry, 
hydrodesulfurization. 
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Trimble,  Russell  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1951;  1954. 
Inorganic  coordination  compounds,  synthesis, 
chemical  literature,  history  of  chemistry. 
Tyrrell,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Glasgow,  1963;  1967.  Physical,  theoretical  calcula- 
tions on  atoms  and  molecules. 
Van  Lente,  Kenneth  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1931;  1931. 
Woodruff,  Michael  L.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1978; 
1986.  Biochemistry,  interactions  within  nervous 
system  controlling  nerve  cell  response,  ion  chan- 
nel activity  modification. 

Wotiz,  John  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1948;  1967. 

Cinema  and  Photography 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Blumenberg,  Richard  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  University,  1969;  1970.  Screenwriting  and 
cinema  studies. 

Boruszkowski,  Lilly  A.,  Associate  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1979;  1982. 
Cinema  production. 

Cocking,  Loren  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A., 
Ohio  State  University,  1969;  1976.  Cinema  pro- 
duction. 

Covell,  Michael  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A., 
Ohio  University,  1975;  1975.  Cinema  production. 
Gilmore,  David  A.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1969;  1969.  Pho- 
tography. 

Kolb,  Gary  P.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Ohio 
University,  1977.  Photography. 
Mercer,  John,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1952;  1958. 
Paine,  Frank,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1950;  1960. 
Powell,  W.  Duane,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1977;  1978.  Photography. 
Roddy,  Jan   Peterson,  Assistant  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987;  1988.  Photog- 
raphy. 

Swedlund,  Charles  A.,  Professor,  M.S.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1961;  1971.  Photography. 
Williams,  Tony,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  1974;  1984.  Cinema  stud- 
ies. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Cook,  Echol  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1970;  1971.  Biological  waste 
treatment,  fixed  bed  reactors,  solid  waste  disposal. 
Craddock,  James  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1979;  1980.  Solid  mechan- 
ics, stress  analysis;  computational  mechanics, 
composite  materials. 

Das,  Braja  M.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1972;  1987.  Geotechnical 
engineering,  foundation  design,  soil  improvement. 
Davis,  Philip  K.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1963;  1964.  Fluid  mechanics,  hy- 
draulics, solid-liquid  separation  and  vibrations. 


DeVantier,  Bruce  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California-Davis,  1983;  1983.  Water 
quality  modeling,  sediment  transport,  turbulence 
modeling,  finite  element  methods. 
Evers,  James  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Alabama,  1969;  1969.  Compressible 
fluid  flows,  dynamics,  pneumatic  transport,  hy- 
draulic transients. 

Ghafoori,  Nader,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Miami,  1986;  1989.  Recycling  and 
utilization  of  industrial  wastes  for  construction 
applications,  wastes  in  concrete,  durability, 
strength  and  behavior  of  concrete  systems. 
Kassimali,  Aslam,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1976;  1980.  Structural 
engineering,  nonlinear  structural  analysis,  struc- 
tural dynamics  and  stability. 
Nowacki,  C.  Raymond,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1965;  1963.  Struc- 
tural analysis  and  design  of  bridges  and  buildings. 
Puri,  Vijay,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Rolla,  1984;  1986.  Geotechnical 
engineering,  soil  dynamics,  machine  foundations, 
liquefaction  of  soils. 

Ray,  Bill  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Rolla,  1984;  1985.  Chemical  and 
biological  treatment,  fixed-film  reactors,  residuals 
management,  toxic  waste  treatment. 
Rubayi,  Najim,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1966;  1966. 
Sami,  Sedat,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1966;  1966.  Fluid  mechanics,  hydraulics 
and  hydrology. 

Yen,  Shing-Chung,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1984;  1984.  Com- 
posite materials,  experimental  mechanics,  solid 
mechanics,  and  structural  dynamics. 

Communication  Disorders  and 
Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Anderson,  John  O.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1950;  1950. 
Blache,  Stephen  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  University,  1970;  1971.  Phonology,  distinc- 
tive feature  theory,  experimental  phonetics,  re- 
search design. 

Brackett,  Isaac  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1947;  1951. 
Brutten,  Gene  J.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1957;  1957.  Stuttering,  re- 
search design,  behavior  therapy,  aural  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Garbutt,  Cameron  W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University, 
1951;  1947. 

Gonzalez,  Lori  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida,  1989;  1988.  Phonol- 
ogy, multicultural  issues,  clinical  applications. 
Hinton,  Virginia  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,    1989;    1989.   Craniofacial 
anomolies  and  speech  physiology. 
Hoshiko,  Michael  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1957;  1957.  Biofeedback,  instrumen- 
tation, speech  science,  neuropsychology  of  speech. 
Koepp-Baker,  Herbert,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1938;  1961. 
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Lehr,  Robert  P.  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Baylor 
University,  1971;  1973.  Neuroanatomy,  medical 
problems  of  speech. 

Moncur,  John  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1950;  1972. 
Robey,  Randall  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  University,  1984;  1984.  Neurogenic  commu- 
nication disorders,  multivariate  statistics. 
Ruder,  Kenneth  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Florida,  1969;  1984.  Psycholinguistics-child 
language  and  language  intervention. 
Schultz,  Martin  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1955;  1986.  Audiology,  methodology. 

Community  Development 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Bhattacharyya,  Jnanabrata,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Ph.D.,  University  of  Delhi,  India,  1969;  1968. 
Community  development,  comparative  community 
development,  international  development,  political 
theory  and  social  and  economic  change,  peasant 
movements. 

Denise,  Paul  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1974;  1968.  Com- 
munity development,  citizen  participation,  urban 
sociology,  social  change,  race  and  ethnic  relations, 
social  stratification,  experiential  education,  and 
social  impact  of  energy  development. 
Klasek,  Charles  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1971;  1971.  Instructional  radio  and 
TV,  satellite  communication,  international  educa- 
tion, international  development  practice. 
Miller,  Harry  G.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1970;  1970. 

Perk,  H.F.W.,  Lecturer,  A.B.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  1951;  1964.  Alternative  fu- 
tures, design  science,  general  systems  research 
and  methodology. 

Poston,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  B.A., 
University  of  Montana,  1940;  1953. 

Computer  Science 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Chu,  Jiang-Hsing,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1989;  1989.  Analysis  and 
design  of  computer  algorithms,  data  structures, 
storage  and  retrieval  algorithms,  computer  graph- 
ics and  artificial  intelligence. 
Crawford,  Albert,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D., 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1970;  1987.  Pro- 
gramming languages,  functional  programming, 
software  engineering. 

Danhof,  K.  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1969;  1969.  Analysis  and  complexity  of  com- 
puter algorithms,  combinatorics,  logic  program- 
ming. 

Dinsmore,  J.  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1979;  1984.  Artificial  in- 
telligence, natural  language  processing,  pro- 
gramming languages. 

Gupta,  Bidyut,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta,  1986;  1988.  Fault-tolerant 
computing,  VLSI  design,  graph  theory,  computer 
networks. 

Hou,  Wen-Chi,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  1989;  1989.  Statisti- 
cal, real-time  databases,  query  optimization. 
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Koschmann,  Timothy  D.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1987;  1988. 
Artificial  intelligence,  knowledge  representation, 
expert  systems. 

Mark,  Abraham  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1947;  1950. 
McGlinn,  R.  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1976; 
1981.  Microcomputers,  data  structures,  file  orga- 
nization, computer  science  education,  data  base 
management,  computer  managed  instruction. 
Phillips,  Nicholas  C.K.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Natal,  1967;  1988.  Theoreti- 
cal computer  science,  language  constructs,  auto- 
matic data  type  generation,  scheduling  of  multi- 
processors. 

Srimani,  P.  K.,  Professor,  University  of  Calcutta, 
1978;  1984.  Fault-tolerant  computing,  heuristic 
search,  application  of  graph  theory,  data  struc- 
tures, analysis  of  algorithms. 
Varol,  Y.  L.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  1971;  1978.  Analysis  and  design 
of  computing  algorithms,  data  structures,  infor- 
mation processing,  discrete  simulation,  dis- 
tributed databases. 

Wainer,  Michael  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Alabama,  1987;  1988.  Computer 
graphics,  parallel  processing,  cellular  automata, 
self-organizing  systems. 

Wallis,  W.  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Sydney,  1968;  1986.  Combinatorics  and  graph 
theory,  cryptography,  optimization,  complexity, 
programming  languages. 

Wright,  W.  E.,  Professor,  D.Sc,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1972;  1970.  File  organization,  data  struc- 
tures, database  management. 
Zargham,  M.  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1983;  1983.  Computer 
networks,  computer  architecture,  petri  nets,  VLSI. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Aikman,  Arthur  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1965;  1964. 
Alston,  Melvin  O.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University,  1945;  1970. 
Barrette,  Pierre  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1971;  1978. 
Bauner,  Ruth  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1978; 
1956. 

Becker,  Jerry  P.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1979;  1967. 

Bedient,  Douglas,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1971;  1969. 
Boykin,  Arsene  O.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964;  1972. 
Bradfield,   Luther   E.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1953;  1955. 
Butts,  Gordon  K.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Indiana  University,  1956;  1950. 
Campbell,  James  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1978;  1989. 
Casey,  John  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1963;  1964. 
Copenhaver,  Ron,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D., 
Indiana  University,  1979;  1978. 


Faculty 

Coscarelli,  William,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1977;  1986. 

Cox,  Dorothy,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1976; 
1965. 

Dale,  Doris  C,  Professor,  D.L.S.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1968;  1969. 

Dixon,  Billy  G.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1967;  1961. 

Eddleman,  E.  Jacqueline,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1970;  1969. 

Erickson,  Lawrence,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1972;  1984. 
Fletcher,  Kathleen  G.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emerita,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1947;  1955. 
Gulley,  Beverly,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1974; 
1975. 

Hill,  Margaret  K.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ed.D., 
Boston  University,  1948;  1965. 
Hungerford,    Harold    R.,   Professor,   Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970; 
1965. 

Jacko,  Carol,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1974;  1975. 
Jackson,  James,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1976;  1976. 
Jackson,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Florida,  1971;  1971. 
Jones,  Dan  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1978;  1978. 

Karmos,  Ann,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1975;  1975. 
Killian,  Joyce,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1980;  1981. 
Klasek,  Charles  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1971;  1971. 

Lacey,  Jerome,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1975; 
1976. 

Lamb,  Morris  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1970;  1970. 
Leming,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1973;  1977. 

Lindberg,  Dormalee  H.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia,  1969;  1969. 
Malone,  Willis  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1950;  1939. 
Matthias,  Margaret,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1972; 
1969. 

Mclntyre,  D.  John,  Associate  Professor,  E.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1977;  1977. 
Mees,  John  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1950;  1946. 

Moore,  Eryn  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1976;  1968. 

Nelson,  Joann  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1980;  1982. 
Norris,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1973;  *1977. 
Paige,  Donald  D.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1966;  1966. 

Pape,  Sharon  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1988;  1988. 
Pearlman,  Susan  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1987;  1989. 
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Post,  Donna  M.,  Assistant  Professor,   Ed.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1990;  1990. 
Pultorak,  Edward  G.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1988;  1988. 
Quisenberry,  James  D.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1972;  1971. 
Quisenberry,  Nancy  L.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1971;  1971. 
Randolph,  Victor,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1942;  1933. 
Samford,  Clarence,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1940;  1951. 
Seiferth,   Berniece   B.,  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1955;  1955. 
Shepherd,  Terry  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1971;  1971. 
Shrock,  Sharon  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1978;  1984. 
Sloan,    Fred    A.,    Professor,    Ed.D.,    George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1959;  1968. 
Smith,  Lynn  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1984;  1984. 
Solliday,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1975; 
1967. 

Spigle,  Irving  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1955;  1970. 
Waggoner,  Jan  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D., 
Memphis  State  University,  1990;  1990. 
Wendt,  Paul  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1948;  1955. 
Wise,  Kevin  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1983;  1986. 

Economics 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Chung,  Heetaik,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1990;  1990.  Macroeco- 
nomics, econometrics,  monetary  theory. 
Ellis,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia,  1966;  1962.  Labor  eco- 
nomics. 

Edelman,  Milton,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emeritus, 
University  of  Illinois,  1951;  1950. 
Fare,   Rolf,  Professor,  Docent,  University  of 
Lund,  Sweden,  1976;  1978.  Microeconomic  theory, 
mathematical  economics. 

Foran,  Terry  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;  1969.  Labor 
economics,  monetary  theory. 
Grabowski,  Richard,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1977;  1979.  Economic 
development,  international  economics. 
Grosskopf,  Shawna,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1977;  1977.  Public  finance, 
labor  economics. 

Hickman,  C.  Addison,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Vandeveer  Chair  of  Economics,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1942;  1960. 

Kandil,  Magda,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Washington  State  University,  1988;  1988. 
Macroeconomic  theory,  econometrics-time  series 
analysis. 

Kim,  Yoonbai,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Stan- 
ford University,  1986;  1985.  International  finance 
and  open  economy  macroeconomics,  econometrics, 
macroeconomics. 
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Laumas,  G.  S.,  Professor  and  Chair,   Ph.D., 
Wayne  State  University,  1966;  1990.  Macroeco- 
nomics, monetary  economics. 
Layer,  Robert  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emeritus, 
Harvard  University,  1952;  1955. 
Mitchell,   Thomas   M.,   Assistant   Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1985;  1983.  Microeco- 
nomic  theory;  international  trade. 
Myers,  John  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1961;  1977.  Energy  and  environmen- 
tal economics,  macroeconomics,  econometrics. 
Norris,  Mary,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1985;  1985.  International 
trade;  economic  development. 
Primont,  Daniel,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  1970;  1978.  Microeco- 
nomic  theory,  mathematical  economics,  economet- 
rics. 

Sawyer,  Carl,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1986;  1985.  Resource  eco- 
nomics, microeconomics  theory. 
Sharma,  Subhash  C,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1983;  1983. 
Econometrics,  statistics. 

Shields,  Michael  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1975;  1975.  Economic  devel- 
opment; economic  theory. 

Takayama,  Akira,  Professor,  Vandeveer  Chair 
of  Economics,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester, 
1962;  1982.  International  economics,  macroeco- 
nomics, mathematics,  microeconomics. 
Trescott,  Paul  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University,  1954;  1976.  Monetary  theory,  eco- 
nomic development. 


Educational  Administration  and 
Higher  Education 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Adams,  Frank  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1962; 
1957. 

Aper,  Jeffrey  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Virginia  Tech.,  1989;  1990. 

Bach,  Jacob  O.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1951;  1951. 
Bracewell,  George,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Washington  University,  1952;  1931. 
Brammell,  Paris  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington,  1930;  1960. 
Bryant,  Roye  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Washington  University,  1952;  1948. 
Buser,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1966;  1967. 

Casebeer,  Arthur  L.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Oregon 
State  University,  1963;  1969. 
Clark,  Elmer  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1949;  1964. 
Davis,  I.  Clark,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1956;  1949. 

Dennis,  Lawrence  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1968;  1968. 
Duff,  Grace,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970; 
1973. 

Eaton,  William  E.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1971;  1971. 
Evans,  John,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1968;  1970. 


Fishback,  Woodson  W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1947; 
1948. 

Goldman,  Samuel,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1961;  1980. 

Graham,  Jack  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1951;  1951. 

Hall,  James  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University,  1950; 
1952. 

Hawley,  John  B.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1957;  1965. 
Jacobs,  Robert,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Wayne  State  University,  1949;  1962. 
Jung,  Loren  B.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1969; 
1965. 

Kaiser,  Dale  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1963;  1966. 
Keene,   Roland,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Washington  University,  1962;  1958. 
Keim,  Marybelle  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1972;  1986. 
King,  John  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1941;  1967. 
Lean,  Arthur  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1948;  1957. 
Loucks,  Hazel,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  St. 
Louis  University,  1987;  1989. 
Matthias,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964;  1971. 
McKenzie,  William  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Denver,  1952;  1964. 
Merwin,  Bruce  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1929;  1927. 
Miller,  Harry  G.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1970;  1970. 

Moore,  Malvin  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.  D., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1959;  1968. 
Morrill,  Paul  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1956;  1964. 
Neal,  Charles  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Indiana  University,  1948;  1948. 
Pettit,  Lawrence  K.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1965;  1986. 
Sasse,  Edward  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1966;  1966. 

Shelton,  William  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950:  1951. 
Spees,  Emil  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  1969;  1969. 
Stuck,  Dean,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, 1968; 1968. 

Tolle,  Donald  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1957;  1967. 
Verduin,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  1962;  1967. 
Wohlwend,  Herbert  W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  1964;  1958. 

Educational  Psychology 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Altekruse,  Michael  K.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1967;  1967. 

Bardo,  Harold  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1972; 
1968. 


Faculty 
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Beggs,  Donald  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1966;  1966. 

Bradley,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1968;  1968. 
Brown,   Beverly,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1974:  1974. 
Cody,  John  J.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1961;  1965. 
Daniels,  M.  Harry,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1978;  1978. 
Deichmann,   John   W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1969;  1969. 
DeWeese,  Harold  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1959;  1959. 
Dillon-Sumner,  Ronna,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside,  1978;  1978. 
Elmore,  Patricia  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970;  1967. 
Kelly,  Francis  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas,  1963;  1965. 

Leitner,  Dennis  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland,  1975;  1974. 
Lewis,  Ernest,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  1971;  1970. 
Mouw,  John  T.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  1968;  1968. 

Pohlmann,  John  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1972;  1971. 
Prichard,  Karen  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Kent  State  University,  1980;  1980. 
Renzaglia,  Guy  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1952;  1955. 
Snowman,  Jack,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1975;  1975. 

White,  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1969;  1971. 

White,  Lyle,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1988;  1989. 

Woehlke,  Paula  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Arizona  State  University,  1973;  1973. 
Yates,  J.  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Columbia,  1951;  1964. 

Electrical  Engineering 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Botros,  Nazeih  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1985;  1985.  Digital 
hardware  design,  digital  instrumentation,  neural 
networks,  robot  sensing,  bioeengineering. 
Brown,  David  P.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1961;  1983.  Active  network  the- 
ory, circuit  and  system  theory,  graph  theory,  ma- 
trix theory,  large  scale  networks  and  systems, 
signal  processing. 

Daneshdoost,  Morteza,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Drexel  University,  1984;  1984.  Electric 
power  systems,  linear  systems  and  circuits,  con- 
trol systems  optimization  techniques,  expert  sys- 
tems, computer  graphics,  MMI. 
Dhali,  Shirshak  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Texas  Tech  University,  1984;  1984.  Plasma  pro- 
cessing, gaseous  electronics,  lasers,  superconduc- 
tors. 

Feiste,  Vernold,  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1966;  1966. 
Electric  power  systems,  electrical  machines,  elec- 
tric power  distribution,  distribution  automation. 


Galanos,   Glafkos   D.,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Manchester,  England,  1970; 
1987.  Power  systems,  HVDC  transmission,  power 
electronics  systems. 

Goben,  Charles  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 
University,  1965;  1980.  Physical  electronics,  sur- 
face and  interface  properties,  nuclear  and  space 
radiation  effects,  integrated  optics,  fiber  optics, 
optical,  infrared  and  microwave  surface  wave 
properties. 

Gupta,  Lalit,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  South- 
ern Methodist  University,  1986;  1986.  Computer 
vision,  neural  networks,  digital  signal  processing. 
Harackiewicz,  Frances  J.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst, 
1990;  1989.  Microwave  and  milimeter  wave  an- 
tennas, phased  arrays,  radar  cross  sections, 
isotropic  materials,  electromagnetics. 
Hu,  ChiaJ-iun  John,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  1966;  1981.  Microwave  and  EM 
fields,  nonlinear  and  parametic  systems,  bioengi- 
neering,  electro-optics,  air  pollution. 
Manzoul,  Mahmoud  A.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1985;  1985. 
Computer  architecture,  special  purpose  comput- 
ers, parallel  and  array  processing,  mulitple-val- 
ued  logic. 

Pourboghrat,    Farzad,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1984;  1984.  Systems 
control,  robust  and  adaptive  control,  robotics,  mo- 
tion planning  and  self-organization,  neural  net- 
works and  learning  systems. 
Rawlings,   Charles  A.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1974;  1964.  Biomedical  engineering,  clinical 
engineering,  instrumentation,  electronics. 
Sayeh,  Mohammad  R.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1985;  1986. 
Neural  networks,  optical  computing,  image  pro- 
cessing, stochastic  modeling,  quantum  electronics. 
Schoen,  Alan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1958;  1973.  Computational  geometry,  op- 
timization, tiling  theory,  theory  of  polyhedra, 
elementary  number  theory,  minimal  surfaces. 
Smith,  James  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Missouri-Rolla,  1967;  1966.  Electromagnetics, 
antennas,  electromagnetic  properties  of  materials, 
application  to  lightning  protection  and  mining. 
Thomopoulos,  Stelios  C.  A.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo, 1983;  1983.  Communications,  data  networks, 
estimation  and  detection  theory,  adaptive  control, 
neural  networks,  robotics,  computer  vision. 
Viswanathan,  Ramanarayanan,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University, 
1983;   1983.  Detection  and  estimation  theory, 
spread  spectrum  communication,  communication 
theory,  signal  processing. 

English 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Appleby,  Bruce  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Iowa,  1967;  1967. 

Benziger,  James  G.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 

Princeton  University,  1941;  1950. 

Blakesley,   David,  Assisant  Professor,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Southern  California,  1989;  1989. 
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Boyd,  Timothy  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University,  1987;  1987. 
Brown,  William  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Duke  University,  1966;  1966. 
Collins,  K.  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Van- 
derbilt  University,  1976;  1976. 
Donow,  Herbert  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1966;  1966. 

Friend,  Jewell,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970; 
1967. 

Goodin,  George  V.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1962;  1966. 
Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1965;  1965. 
Hatton,  Thomas  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska,  1966;  1965. 
Hawes,  Clement,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1986;  1990. 
Hillegas,   Mark,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1957;  1965. 
Howell,  John  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, 1963;  1963. 

Hurley,  Paul  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Duke  University,  1962;  1965. 
Jones,  Rodney  G.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  1973;  1984. 
Kiefer,  Daniel  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1985;  1983. 
Krappe,  Edith  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1953;  1929. 
Kvernes,  David  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1967;  1968. 
Lamb,  Mary  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1975;  1975. 
Lawson,  Richard  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Tulane  University,  1966;  1963. 
Light,  James  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1953;  1979. 
Little,  Judy  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1969;  1969. 

McClure,  Lisa  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  D.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1988;  1988. 
Morey,  Ann-Janine,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1979;  1989. 
Moss,  Sidney  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1954;  1964. 
Nelms,  Ralph  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1990;  1990. 
Partlow,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1955;  1957. 
Person,  Leland  S.,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Indiana, 
1977;  1987. 

Peterson,  Richard  F.,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University,  1969;  1969. 
Piper,  Henry  Dan,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950;  1962. 
Rainbow,  R.S.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1959;  1949. 
Riedinger,  Anita  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1985;  1989. 
Rudnick,  Hans  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Freiburg,  Germany,  1966;  1966. 
Russo,  James  Richard,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1979;  1986. 
Schonhorn,  Manuel  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1963;  1968. 
Simeone,   William   E.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950;  1950. 


Stibitz,  E.  Earle,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan,  1951;  1952. 

Vieth,  David  Muench,  Professor,  Emeritus, 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1953;  1965. 

Webb,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1953;  1956. 

Zimra,   Clarisse,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Washington,  1974;  1988. 

Finance 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Cornett,  Marcia  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1983;  1990.  Corporate  finance 
and  financial  institutions  and  markets. 
Davids,  Lewis  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1949;  1978. 
Davidson,  Wallace  N.,  HI,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1982;  1989.  Corporate  fi- 
nance. 

Elsaid,  Hussein  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1968;  1967.  International  finance  and 
financial  management. 

Mathur,  Iqbal,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  1974;  1977.  Financial  man- 
agement and  international  finance. 
Rangan,  Nanda,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1986;  1986.  Financial 
institutions. 

Rosenstein,  Stuart  N.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1987;  1987.  In- 
vestments and  corporate  finance. 
Schwarz,    Thomas   V.,   Assistant  Professor, 
D.B.A.,  Florida  State  University,  1984;  1988.  In- 
vestments and  speculative  markets. 
Szakmary,  Andrew  C,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1989;  1990. 
Corporate  finance,  international  finance. 
Tyler,  R.  Stanley,  Associate  Professor,  J.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1952;  1970.  Business  law, 
legal  environment  of  business  and  real  estate. 
Vaughn,  Donald  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Texas,  1961;  1970.  Budgeting  and  investments. 
Waters,  Gola  E.,  Professor,  J.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  1970;  1965.  Business  law  and  labor 
law. 

Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Betz,  Frederick,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1973;  1978. 

Bork,  Albert  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Doctor  en 
Letras,  National  University  of  Mexico,  1944; 
1958. 

Canfield,  D.  Lincoln,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1934;  1970. 

Cohen-Scali,  Stella,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1988;  1988. 
Davis,  J.  Cary,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1936;  1930. 
Gobert,  David  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1960;  1965. 

Hartman,  Steven  Lee,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1971;  1971. 
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Hartwig,   Hellmut  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1943;  1948. 
Keller,   Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado,  1975;  1975. 
Kilker,  James,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia,  1961;  1967. 
Kim,  Alan,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1985;  1988. 
Leal-McBride,  Maria-Odilia,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1981; 
1988. 

Liedloff,  Helmut,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Phillips  Uni- 
versity, Germany,  1956;  1959. 
Meinhardt,  Warren,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1965;  1969. 
O'Brien,  Joan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, 1961;  1969. 

Orechwa,  Olga,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  Universitas  Ucrainiensis  Libera,  Munich, 
Germany,  1967;  1970. 

Speck,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Laurea  in 
Diritto  Canonico,  Pontifical  Lateran  University, 
Italy,  1963;  1970. 

Timpe,  Eugene  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1960;  1972. 
Ulner,  Arnold  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1972;  1970. 
Williams,  Frederick,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1976;  1977. 

Winters,  Margaret,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1975; 
1977. 

Woodbridge,  Hensley,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1950;  1965. 

Forestry 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Aubertin,  Gerald  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964;  1976. 

Budelsky,  Carl  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Arizona  1969;  1967. 

Burde,  John  H.  II,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Arizona,  1974;  1974. 

Chilman,   Kenneth   C,  Associate  Professor, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1972;  1973. 

Fralish,  James  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1970;  1969. 

Gaffney,  Gerald  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970; 

1969. 

Kung,  Fan  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

University,  1968;  1970. 

McCurdy,  Dwight  R.,  Professor  and  Chair, 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1964;  1965. 

Myers,  Charles  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

Purdue  University,  1966;  1973. 

Phelps,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Missouri,  1980;  1990. 

Roth,  Paul  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State 

University,  1968;  1967. 

Geography 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Arey,  David  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Clark  University,  1969;  1971. 
Baumann,  Duane  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Clark 
University,  1968;  1967. 


Beazley,  Ronald  I.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 

Purdue  University,  1954;  1959. 

Christensen,  David  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1956;  1961. 

Dziegielewski,  Benedykt,  Assistant  Professor, 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 

1983;  1985. 

Horsley,  A.  Doyne,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1974; 

1968. 

Irwin,  Daniel  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

Syracuse  University,  1972;  1959. 

Jones,  David  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  1960;  1965. 

Krause,    Annemarie,    Associate    Professor, 

Emerita,   Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,   1952; 

1930. 

Lant,   Christopher   L.,  Assistant  Professor, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1988;  1988. 

Lieber,  Stanley  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Iowa,  1974;  1975. 

Sharpe,  David  M.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1968; 

1966. 

Geology 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Berry,  Margaret  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado,  1990;  1990.  Soils,  geomor- 
phology,  quaternary  geology. 

Crelling,  John  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University,  1973;  1977.  Coal  petrology, 
coal  geology,  coal  utilization. 
Dutcher,  Russell  R.,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Science,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1960;  1970.  Coal  geology,  field  geol- 
ogy, coal  petrology. 

Esling,  Steven  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1984;  1982.  Quaternary 
stratigraphy;  hydrogeology;  geomathematics. 
Fifarek,  Richard  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State  University,  1985;  1985.  Economic 
geology,  stable  isotope  geochemistry;  fluid  inclu- 
sion studies. 

Flanagan,  Kathryn  M.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1989;  1989.  Field- 
oriented  process  of  sedimentology,  tectonics,  clay 
sedimentology,  vertebrate  paleontology. 
Frank,  Charles,  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1973;  1970.  Metamorphic 
petrology,  igneous  petrology. 

Fraunfelter,  George  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia,  1964;  1965.  Stratig- 
raphy, invertebrate  paleontology,  micropaleontol- 
ogy,  field  geology. 

Harris,  Stanley,  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1947;  1949. 
Kruge,  Michael  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkley,  1985;  1987. 
Molecular  organic  geochemistry,  petroleum  geol- 
ogy- 

Marzolf,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
The  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1970; 
1982.  Clastic  sedimentology,  clastic  petrology,  se- 
quence stratigraphy. 

Ravat,  Dhananjay  N.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1989;  1991.  Geo- 
physics, gravity,  magnetics,  tectonics. 
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Ritter,  Dale  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University,  1964;  1972. 
Robinson,   Paul   D.,  Senior  Geologist,  M.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1963; 
1967.    X-ray    crystallography,    electron    mi- 
croscopy/image analysis. 

Sexton,  John  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1974;  1985.  Geophysics,  seismic 
reflection  and  refraction. 

Staub,  James  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1985;  1988.  Coal 
geology,  basin  analysis,  geological  engineering. 
Utgaard,  John  E.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1963;  1965.  Invertebrate  pa- 
leontology, paleoecology;  environments  of  deposi- 
tion, carbonate  petrology. 

Zimmerman,  Jay,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Prince- 
ton University,  1968;  1973.  Structural  geology, 
rock  deformation,  alpine-type  ultramafics. 

Health  Education 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Aaron,  James  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
New  York  University,  1960;  1957. 
Boydston,  Donald  N.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1949;  1955. 
Bridges,  A.  Frank,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.H.S., 
Indiana  University,  1952;  1947. 
Drolet,  Judy  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1982;  1982.  Human  sexual- 
ity, sexuality  education,  mental  health,  drug  edu- 
cation, professional  preparation,  foundations  of 
health  education. 

Grissom,  Deward  K.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1952;  1956. 
Kittleson,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Akron,  1986;  1989.  AIDS,  health 
care  workers'  knowledge  of  HP7,  stress  manage- 
ment, research  design,  vital  statistics,  community 
health  planning. 

Lacey,  Ella  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1979; 
1979.  Pica,  adolescent  pregnancy,  physicians' 
health  promotion  behavior,  patient  education. 
LeFevre,  John  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1950; 
1955. 

Phillips,  Frances  K.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emerita,  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1940;  1944. 
Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1959;  1954. 
Prematurity,  sexuality,  health  care  planning,  pa- 
tient education,  attitudes  toward  aging  and  the 
aged. 

Ritzel,  Dale  O.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970; 
1966.  Injury  control,  industrial  health  and  safety, 
computer  applications,  research  design. 
Russell,  Robert  D.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1954;  1965.  Positive  holistic  health, 
multicultural  and  ecological  perspectives,  hu- 
man/spiritual interacting,  death  education, 
philosopies  of  health  and  health  education,  quali- 
tative research,  non-traditional  thinking  in 
health. 

Sarvela,  Paul  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,   1984;   1986.  Program 
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evaluation,  community  health  and  epidemiology, 
needs  assessment  and  strategic  planning. 
Sliepcevich,  Elena  M.,  Professor,  D.P.E., 
Springfield  College,  1955;  1973.  Conceptual 
frameworks  for  health  and  health  education,  cur- 
riculum design,  research  methods,  graduate  pro- 
fessional preparation,  future  directions. 
Vitello,  Elaine  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1977;  1977. 
Community  health,  content  analysis,  health  care 
services,  health  care  advertising  and  marketing, 
professional  preparation. 

Welshimer,  Kathleen  J.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1990;  1990.  Community  organizing,  preg- 
nancy and  women's  health,  stress  and  social  sup- 
port, social-psychological  and  anthropological  per- 
spectives, decision  making,  and  perceived  health 
risk. 

Zunich,  Eileen  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970; 
1967.  School  and  community  health  education, 
program  development,  content  areas-women's 
health,  gerontology,  consumer  health,  human  de- 
velopment, emotional  health. 

History 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Allen,  Howard  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1959;  1962.  United  States:  20th 
Century;  social  science  history. 
Ammon,  Harry,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia,  1948;  1950. 
Barton,  H.  Arnold,  Professor,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton 
University,  1962;  1970.  European:  18th  Century; 
France;  Scandinavia;  American  immigration. 
Batinski,   Michael   C,  Associate   Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,   1969;   1968. 
United  States:  colonial;  early  republic;  social 
science  history. 

Carr,  Kathryn  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1987;  1989.  U.S.  Social; 
19th  Century;  Illinois. 

Carrott,  M.  Browning,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,   1966;   1967. 
United  States:  constitutional  and  legal. 
Clay,  J.  Eugene,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
1989;  1990.  Russian  and  Soviet  History;  Religion. 
Conrad,  David  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  1962;  1967.  United  States:  recent; 
American  west;  historic  preservation. 
Detwiler,  Donald  S.,  Professor,  Dr.  phil.,  Goet- 
tingen  University,  Germany,  1961;  1967.  Euro- 
pean-contemporary; Germany  and  Spain;  histori- 
ography. 

Dotson,  John  E.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Grad- 
uate Adviser,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1969;  1970.  European:  Medieval  and  Renaissance, 
Italy;  Maritime. 

Fladeland,  Betty  L.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1952;  1962. 
Gardiner,   C.  Harvey,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945;  1957. 
Gold,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1964;  1965. 
Haller,  John  S.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Maryland,  1968;  1990.  U.S.  History,  Intellec- 
tual; history  of  medicine  and  pharmacology. 
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Kuo,   Ping-Chia,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1933;  1959. 
Morgan,   Marjorie   L.,   Assistant   Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1988;  1988.  European: 
England;  social  and  cultural. 
Murphy,  James  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1968;  1968.  United 
States:  the  South;  Appalachia. 
O'Day,  Edward  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  A.M., 
Indiana  University,  1956;  1962.  European:  diplo- 
matic; central  Europe;  Ireland;  American  immi- 
gration. 

Shelby,  Lon  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1962;  1961.  European:  Medieval; 
Social. 

Simon,  John  Y.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1961;  1964.  United  States:  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction;  Illinois. 

Thompson,  Julius  E.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1973;  1989.  Ameri- 
can and  African-American  History;  modern 
Africa. 

Vyverberg,   Henry   S.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1950;  1968. 
Werlich,  David  P.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1968;  1968.  Latin  Amer- 
ican: Andean  region. 

Wilson,  David  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1974;  1974.;United 
States:  diplomatic. 

Wu,  Tien-Wei,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1965;  1972.  Asian:  East  Asia;  China. 

Journalism 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Akhavan-Majid  Roya,  Assistant  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1988;  1988.  Telecommunica- 
tions policy,  international  communication. 
Atwood,  L.  Erwin,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1965;  1967.  Political  communication,  in- 
ternational communication. 
Brown,  George  C.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1963; 
1956. 

Elliott,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1972;  1987.  Political 
communication,  science  communication. 
Ford,  James  L.  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1948;  1955. 
Jaehnig,  Walter  B.,  Associate  Professor  and  Di- 
rector, Ph.D.,  University  of  Essex,  England,  1972; 
1987.  Media  ethics,  media  theory  and  philosophy, 
political  violence  reporting. 

Johnson,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington,  1989;  1988.  Media  his- 
tory, political  communication. 
Kelly,  James  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1990;  1990.  Visual  communica- 
tion, graphic  design. 

Lowry,  Dennis  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1972;  1990.  Mass  communication  theory, 
political  communication. 

McCoy,  Ralph  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1956;  1955. 
Paddon,  Anna  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1985;  1988.  Mass  com- 


munication education,  mass  communication  his- 
tory. 

Ramaprasad,  Jyotika,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  1984;  1986.  International  communication, 
mass  media  and  social  reality,  international  ad- 
vertising. 

Spellman,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  J.D., 
Cleveland  State  University,  1977;  1985.  Mass 
communication  law,  opinion  privilege,  media 
ethics. 

Stonecipher,  Harry  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  1971;  1969. 

Wanta,  Wayne,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1989;  1989.  Political  communica- 
tion (agenda  setting),  visual  communication. 

Library  Affairs 

Bauner,  Ruth  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1978; 
1956. 

Bedient,  Douglas,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1971;  1971. 
Black,  George  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
M.S.L.S.,  Columbia  University,  1966;  1968. 
Boydston,  Jo  Ann,  Distinguished  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1950;  1955. 
Brown,  F.  Dale,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1978; 
1970. 

Cook,  Margaret  Kathleen,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1977;  1977. 

Cox,  Shelley  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.L.S., 
University  of  Chicago,  1973;  1973. 
Harwood,  Judith  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1981; 
1969. 

Hostetler,  Jerry,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1977; 
1968. 

Matthews,  Elizabeth  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1972; 
1964. 

Person,  Roland  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1982; 
1970. 

Peterson,  Kenneth  G.,  Professor  and  Dean, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1968; 
1976. 

Simon,  John  Y.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1961;  1964. 

Stubbs,  Walter  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1983; 
1968. 

Linguistics 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Angelis,  Paul,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University,  1968;  1981.  Lan- 
guage testing,  language  teaching  methodology, 
language  acquisition. 

Daesch,  Richard,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1986; 
1966.  Testing,  evaluation,  ESL  program,  adminis- 
tration. 
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Gilbert,  Glenn  G.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1963;  1970.  Pidgin  and  Creole 
languages,  German,  sociolinguistics,  historical 
linguistics,  dialectology,  history  of  linguistics. 
Kim,  Alan,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Southern  California,  1985;  1988.  Syntactic  the- 
ory, functional  syntax,  semantics,  comparative 
linguistics,  Japanese  and  Korean  syntax. 
Lakshmanan,  Usha,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1989;  1990.  First  and  sec- 
ond language  acquisition,  psycholinguistics,  syn- 
tactic theory,  tamil  syntax. 

Nathan,  Geoffrey  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Hawaii,  1978;  1980.  Phonology, 
phonetics,  cognitive  grammar,  syntax. 
Nguyen,  Dinh-Hoa,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
New  York  University,  1956;  1969. 
Parish,  Charles,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  1959;  1965.  EFL/ESL,  pedagogy  and 
methodology,  materials-writing,  innovative  meth- 
ods, syllabus  design. 

Perkins,  Kyle,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1976;  1976.  Language  testing,  language 
teaching  methodology,  discourse  theory  and  pro- 
cessing, the  composing  process,  reading  compre- 
hension. 

Redden,  James  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1965;  1967.  EFL/ESL,  field  linguistics, 
African  languages,  Amerindian  languages,  pho- 
netics. 

Winer,  Lise,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  the  West  Indies,  1982;  1986.  EFL/  ESL 
methodology,  composition,  reading,  Creole  studies, 
sociolinguistics. 

Winters,  Margaret  E.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1975;  1977. 
Historical  linguistics,  Romance  comparative  lin- 
guistics, syntax/semantics,  cognitive  grammar. 
Young,  Richard  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1989;  1990.  Second 
language  acquisition,  TESOL  methodology,  cur- 
riculum design,  interlanguage  variation,  com- 
puter-assisted language  learning,  Italian,  Can- 
tonese, Mandarin. 

Management 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Bateman,  David  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970;  1965. 
Management  and  communication  systems. 
Bedwell,  R.  Ralph,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale, 1969;  1954. 

Fohr,  John  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,   Ed.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1959;  1962. 
Gutteridge,  Thomas  G.,  Professor  and  Dean, 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1971;  1983:  Labor  rela- 
tions, personnel  administration,  and  career  devel- 
opment. 

Larson,  Lars  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1971;  1971.  Organizational 
behavior  and  business  policy. 
McKinley,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1983;  1990.  Organization 
theory,  organizational  behavior,  strategic  man- 
agement. 


Melcher,  Arlyn  J.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1964;  1989.  Organization 
theory,  strategic  management,  research  method- 
ology. 

Ramaprasad,  Arkalgud,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1980;  1980. 
Strategic  management,  management  information 
systems. 

Scott,  John  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1930;  1947. 
Sekaran,  Uma,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  U.C.L.A.,  1977; 
1977.  Organization  behavior,  cross-cultural  per- 
spectives in  organization  behavior,  and  research 
methods. 

Tadisina,  Suresh  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1987;  1986.  Operations 
management  and  management  sciences. 
Troutt,  Marvin  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1975;  1976. 
Mathematical  programming,  modeling  of  systems, 
optimization  theory. 

Vicars,  William  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1969; 
1961.  Personnel,  management  consulting. 
White,  Gregory  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1976;  1978.  Production 
management  and  management  sciences. 
Wilson,  Harold  K.,  Associate  Professor,  D.B.A., 
University  of  Colorado,  1972;  1972.  Business  pol- 
icy, management  and  small  business  manage- 
ment. 


Marketing 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Adams,  Kendall  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1962;  1965.  Marketing  man- 
agement and  industrial  marketing. 
Andersen,  R.  Clifton,  Professor  and  Chair, 
D.B.A,  Indiana  University,  I960;.  1967.  Market- 
ing management  and  marketing  channels. 
Anderson,  Carol  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1980;  1979.  Retail  man- 
agement, marketing  research,  and  marketing 
management. 

Bruner,  Gordon  C,  II,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Texas,  1983;  1984. 
Consumer  decision  making,  and  promotion  man- 
agement. 

Dommermuth,  William  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1964;  1968. 
Fraedrich,  John  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Texas  A&M  University,  1988;  1987.  Ethics,  inter- 
national marketing,  and  industrial  sales. 
Hensel,  Paul  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  1981;  1986.  Marketing  theory, 
consumer  behavior,  and  advertising. 
Hindersman,  Charles  H.,  Professor,  D.B.A. , 
Indiana  University,  1959;  1960.  Marketing  man- 
agement, business  and  society,  and  sales  man- 
agement. 

King,  Maryon  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1989;  1988.  Marketing  man- 
agement, consumer  behavior,  promotions  man- 
agement. 

Moore,  James  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1972;  1969. 


Faculty 
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Perry,  Donald  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1966;  1964.  Social  market- 
ing, management,  and  sales  management. 
Summey,  John  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Arizona  State  University,  1974;  1978.  Marketing 
management,  marketing  research,  product  strat- 
egy. 

Mathematics 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Allison,  Dean  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1985;  1985. 
Differential  geometry,  lorentzian  geometry,  gen- 
eral relativity. 

Beintema,  Mark,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1990;  1990.  Com- 
mutative algebra  and  combinatorics. 
Burton,  Theodore  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Wash- 
ington State  University,  1964;  1966.  Differential 
equations:  ordinary,  delay,  functional,  volterra, 
partial;  mathematical  biology;  applied  mathemat- 
ics. 

Chen,  Pei-Li,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1988;  1990. 
Nonlinear  partial  and  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions, applied  mathematics,  mathematical  biol- 
ogy, geometrical  PDE. 

Crenshaw,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1967;  1967.  Func- 
tional analysis,  operations  research,  linear  pro- 
gramming. 

Danhof,  Kenneth,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1969;  1969.  Logic,  combinatorics. 
Dharmadhikari,  Sudhakar,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1962;  1978. 
Statistics,  sampling  theory,  probability,  multi- 
variate analysis. 

Earnest,  Andrew  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1975;  1981.  Algebra  and 
algebraic  number  theory,  arithmetic  theory  of 
quadratic  forms. 

Feinsilver,  Philip,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University  (Courant),  1975;  1978.  Probability  the- 
ory, representation  theory. 

Fitzgerald,  Robert  W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1980; 
1982.  Quadratic  forms,  algebra. 
Foland,  Neal  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1961;  1965.  Topology,  topological  dy- 
namics. 

Gates,  Leslie  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1952;  1961. 
Gregory,  John,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  1969;  1972.  Optimization 
theory,  numerical  analysis,  applied  functional 
analysis. 

Grimmer,  Ronald  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1967;  1967.  Differential  equations, 
integral  equations,  applied  mathematics. 
Hooker,  John  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Oklahoma,   1967;    1967.   Ordinary  differential 
equations,  difference  equations. 
Hughes,  Harry  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1988;  1989.  Stochastic 
processes,  stochastic  geometry. 
Hunsaker,  Worthen  N.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1966;  1969. 


General  topology,  quasi-uniform  spaces,  ordered 
topological  spaces,  frames. 

Jeyaratnam,  Sakthivel,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1978;  1981. 
Statistics,  linear  models,  variance  components, 
robust  inference. 

Kammler,  David  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1971;  1971.  Approximation  the- 
ory, fourier  analysis,  numerical  analysis,  applica- 
tions of  mathematics. 

Kirk,  Ronald  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1968;  1968.  Probability 
(markov  processes,  diffusions,  martingales),  func- 
tional analysis. 

Koch,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1961;  1966.  Sequences,  series, 
and  summability. 

Kuipers,  Lauwerens,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Vrije  Universiteit  (Amsterdam),  1947; 
1966. 

Langenhop,  Carl  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1948;  1961. 
Mark,  Abraham  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1947;  1950. 
Maxwell,  Charles,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1955;  1963.  Algebraic  topology. 
McDaniel,   Wilbur   C,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1939;  1939. 
Mohammed,  Salah-Eldin  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Warwick,  England,   1976;   1984. 
Functional  differential  equations,  stochastic  dif- 
ferential equations,  global  analysis. 
Moore,  Robert  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1961;  1965. 
Neuman,  Edward,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wroclaw,  Poland,  1972;  1984.  Numerical  analy- 
sis, spline  functions,  approximation  theory,  special 
functions. 

Olmsted,  John  M.  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1940;  1960. 
Paine,  Thomas  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon  (Eugene),  1966;  1966.  Limit- 
ing properties  of  rank  order  and  permutation 
tests,  probabilistic  potential  theory,  stochastic  in- 
tegrals, geostatistics,  martingales  in  infinite  mea- 
sure spaces,  and  weak  maximal  inequalities  for 
infinitely  divisible  operators. 
Panchapakesan,  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1969;  1970.  Multiple  decision  proce- 
dures, reliability,  order  statistics. 
Parker,  George  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1971;  1972. 
Differential  geometry,  classical  geometry,  linear 
programming,  computer  modeling  of  coal  industry 
and  environmental  legislation. 
Patula,  William  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  1971;  1972.  Ordinary  differen- 
tial equations,  difference  equations. 
Pedersen,  Franklin  D.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1967;  1965.  Algebra, 
semigroups,  mathematics  education. 
Pedersen,    Katherine,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1969;  1965.  Topology; 
mathematics    education;    research    interests: 
statewide  assessment  in  mathematics;  gender  and 
ethnic  differences  in  mathematics  performance. 
Pericak-Spector,  Kathleen  A.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1980; 
1981.  Hyperbolic  partial  differential  equations, 
continuum  mechanics,  science  education. 
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Porter,  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  New  Mexico,  1990;  1990.  Combina- 
torial analysis,  graph  theory. 
Redmond,  Donald,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1976;  1979.  Analytic  num- 
ber theory,  elementary  number  theory,  classical 
analysis,  history  of  mathematics. 
Skalsky,     Michael,    Professor,   Emeritus, 
D.Nat.Sc,  University  of  Gottingen,  1949;  1957. 
Snyder,  Herbert  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Lehigh  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Africa,  1971;  1966. 

Spector,  Scott  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  1978;  1981.  Continuum  me- 
chanics, elasticity,  nonlinear  partial  differential 
equations. 

Tarabek,  Michael  A.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  1989;  1989. 
Partial  differential  equations. 
Wallis,  Walter  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Sydney,  1968;  1985.  Combinatorics,  neural  net- 
works. 

Willis,  Daniel  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1986;  1986.  Numerical  analy- 
sis, computational  physics. 

Wilson,  Joseph  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1954;  1957. 
Wright,  Mary  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  1977;  1980. 
Rings  and  modules:  structure  of  modules,  prime 
ideals  and  localization  over  serial  rings  with  Krull 
dimension. 

Yucas,  Joseph,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1978;  1980.  Alge- 
bra, combinatorics. 

Zeman,  Marvin,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University,  1974;  1979.  Partial  differential  equa- 
tions, integro-differential  equations,  numerical 
analysis. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Energy  Processes 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Agrawal,  Om,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois-Chicago,  1984;  1985.  CAD/Simu- 
lation  of  mechanical  systems.. 
Chen,  Juh  W.,  Professor  and  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1959;  1965.  Coal  conversion 
processes,  supercritical  extraction. 
Chu,  Tsuchin  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1982;  1990.  CAD/ 
CAM,  computer  graphics,  optical  methods  in  ex- 
perimental mechanics  and  manufacturing,  image 
processing. 

Don,  Jarlen,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1982;  1985.  Composite  materi- 
als, surface  effects,  carbon  materials. 
Farhang,  Kambiz,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1989;  1990.  CAD/CAM,  kine- 
matics, dynamics,  control  and  stability  of  flexible 
and  rigid-body  mechanical,  electromechanical,  me- 
chanical-drive systems;  manufacturing  processes 
and  process  control. 

Helmer,  Wayne  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1974;  1974.  Energy  conservation,  so- 
lar energy,  direct  contact  heat  transfer. 


Hesketh,  Howard  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1968;  1968.  Air  pollution 
control,  hazardous  materials  management,  fluid 
bed  combustion,  material  handling,  engineering 
economics. 

Hippo,  Edwin  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1977;  1984.  Coal 
liquefaction,  coal  conversion,  chemical  and  physi- 
cal cleaning  of  coal,  coal  structure,  carbon  materi- 
als, STM. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1955;  1969.  Heat  transfer. 
Kent,  Albert  C,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Kansas  State  University,  1968;  1966.  Energy  con- 
servation, solar,  heat  transfer. 
Lalvani,  Shashi  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Connecticut,  1982;  1982.  Electro- 
chemical engineering,  and  coal  cleaning  and  con- 
version. 

Muchmore,  Charles  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1969; 
1966.  Coal  conversion  and  cleaning,  alcohol  pro- 
duction, water  pollution  control. 
O'Brien,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
West  Virginia  University,  1972;  1973.  Coal  gasifi- 
cation and  combustion,  coal  cleaning,  carbon  ma- 
terials, mass  transfer  design,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

Orthwein,  William  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1958;  1965.  Mechanical  compo- 
nent simulation  and  design,  vibrations,  contin- 
uum mechanics. 

Rajan,    Suryanarayaniah,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1970;  1977.  Fluidized  bed 
combustion,  pulse  combustion,  engine  fuels,  com- 
bustion and  pollution  control. 
Swisher,  James  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon,  1963;  1983.  Corrosion  and  oxidation  of  al- 
loys, pyrometallurgy,  coal  desulfurization. 
Tempelmeyer,  Kenneth  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1969;  1979.  Coal  conver- 
sion, processing,  and  combustion,  coal-fired  MHD 
power  generation  and  emissions  control,  MHD 
propulsion,  noise  and  vibration  control. 
Wapner,  Philip  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1970;  1983.  Syngas 
cleaning,  manufacture  and  characterization  of 
carbon  fibers  and  carbon/carbon  composites. 
Wittmer,  Dale  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1980;  1986.  High  tempera- 
ture materials  &  testing,  ceramics  whisker  syn- 
thesis, ceramic  composites. 

Wright,  Maurice,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wales,  United  Kingdom,  1962;  1984.  Fiber  rein- 
forced composites  and  fracture  mechanics. 

Microbiology 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Borgia,    Peter,   Associate   Professor,   Ph.D., 

(Springfield),  University  of  Illinois,  1973;  1976. 

Brewer,  Gregory  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 

(Springfield),  University  of  California,  San  Diego, 

1972;  1980. 

Caster,  John,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  St. 

Louis  University,  1968;  1972. 

Christianson,  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1983;  1987. 
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Clark,  David  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Bristol,  1977;  1980. 
Cooper,  Morris  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Spring- 
field), University  of  Georgia,  1971;  1973. 
Fix,  Douglas  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1983;  1987. 
Gupta,  Ramesh,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1981;  1984. 
Jackson,  Robert  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Spring- 
field), Purdue  University,  1963;  1974. 
Madigan,   Michael   T.,  Associate   Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1976;  1979. 
Maroun,  Leonard,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Springfield),  Catholic  University  of  America, 
1970;  1972. 

Martinko,  John  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
SUNY  (Buffalo),  1978;  1981. 
Mclntyre,  John  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Springfield),  Wake  Forest  University,  1971;  1982. 
Moticka,  Edward,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Springfield),  University  of  Illinois,  1970;  1978. 
Myers,  Walter  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Springfield), 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1962;  1973. 
Parker,  Jack,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1973;  1977. 

Rouhandeh,  Hassan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kansas 
State  University,  1959;  1967. 
Rowan,  Dighton  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1954;  1973. 
Shechmeister,  Isaac  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1949; 
1957. 

Tewari,  Ram  P.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Springfield), 
Ohio  State  University,  1954;  1973. 
Watabe,  Kounosuke,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Kyoto  University,  Japan,  1981;  1985. 

Mining  Engineering 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Caudle,  Rodney  D.,  Associate  Professor,  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  1952;  1^981.  Mining  engi- 
neering, mine  environmental  control;  rock  me- 
chanics, rock  fragmentation. 
Chugh,   Yoginder   P.,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1971; 
1977.  Rock  mechanics  and  strata  control,  produc- 
tion engineering  in  coal  mines,  mine  subsidence. 
Paul,  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  1989;  1990.  Underground  mining 
systems  and  solution  mining,  minerals  processing, 
hard  rock  and  industrial  minerals,  geostatistics. 
Sevim,    Hasan,  Associate  Professor,  D.E.S., 
Columbia  University,  1984;  1984.  Mineral  eco- 
nomics and  operations  research,  materials  han- 
dling, experimental  design. 

Sinha,  Atmesh  K.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Sheffield,  England,  1963;  1975.  Coal  processing, 
mine  electrical  engineering,  mine  health  and 
safety. 

Molecular  Science 

DEPARTMENTAL  AFFILIATION  OF 
INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAM  FACULTY 

Ali,  Naushad,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Phys- 
ics). 


Bausch,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Chemistry  and  Biochemistry). 
Bolen,  D.  Wayne,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry). 

Burton,  Theodore  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Mathe- 
matics). 

Chavez,  Daniel  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Anatomy). 

Chen,  Juh  Wah,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology,  Ph.D.,  (Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Energy  Processes). 

Coulson,  Richard  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Physi- 
ology). 

Cutnell,  John  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Physics). 
Dhali,   Shirshak,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Electrical  Engineering). 

Englert,  Duwayne  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Zool- 
ogy)- 

Evers,  James  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics). 
Goben,  C,  Professor,  (Electrical  Engineering). 
Gregory,  John,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Mathematics). 
Gruber,  Bruno  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Physics). 
Hart,  Charles  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physics). 

Henneberger,  Walter  C,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physics). 

Hinckley,  Conrad  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry). 

Hu,  Chia  L.  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Electrical  Engi- 
neering). 

Hunter,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physiology). 

Johnson,  Kenneth  W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  (Physics). 

Kammler,  David  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Math- 
ematics). 

Kent,  Albert  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Energy  Processes). 
Koster,  David  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry). 

Lalvani,  Shashi  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes). 
Lewis-Bevan,  Wyn,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Chemistry  and  Biochemistry). 
Malhotra,  Vivak,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physics). 

Malik,  F.  Bary,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Physics). 
Manzoul,  Mahmoud  A.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  (Electrical  Engineering). 
Masden,  Joseph,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physics). 

Meyers,  Cal  Y.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Chemistry  and  Biochemistry). 
Migone,  Aldo  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physics). 

Muchmore,  C,  Professor,  (Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Energy  Processes). 

Muhlach,  William  L.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  (Zoology). 

O'Brien,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes). 
Rajan,  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  Energy  Processes). 
Sami,  Sedat,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Civil  Engineering 
and  Mechanics). 

Sanders,  Frank  C.  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  (Physics). 

Saporoschenko,  Mykola,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Physics). 
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Sayeh,  Mohammad  R.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  (Electrical  Engineering). 
Scheiner,  Stephen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry). 

Shanahan,  Michael,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Physiol- 
ogy). 

Shriver,  John  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Chemistry  and  Biochemistry). 
Sinha,  Atmesh  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Mining  Engineering). 

Smith,  Gerard  V.,  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D., 
(Molecular  Science  and  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry). 

Smith,  James  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Electrical 
Engineering). 

Swisher,  James  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Mechani- 
cal Engineering  and  Energy  Processes). 
Tao,  Rongjia,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Phys- 
ics). 

Tyrrell,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry). 

Viswanathan,  Ramanarayanan,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Ph.D.,  (Electrical  Engineering). 
Wittmer,  Dale  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes). 
Yopp,  John  H.,  Professor  and  Associate  Vice 
President  of  Academic  Affairs  and  Research  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Ph.D.,  (Plant  Biol- 
ogy). 
Zitter,  Robert  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Physics). 

Music 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Allison,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1988;  1982.  Trumpet,  jazz. 
Barta,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  M.Mus., 
Liszt  Academy  Conservatory,  1975;  1985.  Violin. 
Barwick,  Steven,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1949;  1955. 
Bateman,  Marianne  Webb,  Professor,  M.Mus., 
University  of  Michigan,  1959;  1965.  Organ,  music 
theory. 

Beattie,  Donald,  Associate  Professor,  M.Mus., 
University  of  Colorado,  1977;  1979.  Class  piano, 
piano  pedagogy. 

Best,  Richard,  Professor,  Metropolitan  Opera 
School,  1968;  1984.  Voice. 

Bottje,  Will  Gay,  Professor,  Emeritus,  A.Mus.D., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1955;  1957. 
Breznikar,     Joseph,    Associate    Professor, 
M.Mus.,  University  of  Akron,  1977;  1980.  Classi- 
cal guitar. 

Delphin,  Wilfred,  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi,  1978;  1988.  Piano. 
Fligel,  Charles,  Associate  Professor  and  Under- 
graduate Advisor,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1966;  1976.  Bassoon,  music  literature. 
Grizzell,  Mary  Jane,  Assistant  Professor, 
Emerita,  M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1943; 
1959. 

Hanes,  Michael  D.,  Associate  Professor, 
M.M.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  1965;  1970.  Bands,  musical  theater,  percus- 
sion. 

House,  Mary  Elaine  Wallace,  Professor, 
Emerita,  M.  Mus.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954; 
1969. 


Hunt,  C.  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1949;  1974. 
Hussey,  George,  Professor,  M.A.Ed.,  Washing- 
ton University,  1963;  1963.  Oboe,  music  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mandat,  Eric,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.A., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1986;  1981.  Clarinet, 
composition. 

McHugh,  Catherine,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University,  1959;  1969. 
Mellado,  Daniel,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1979;  1979.  Cello. 
Mochnick,  John,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.A., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1978,  1984.  Choral. 
Mueller,  Robert,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1964;  1948. 
Olsson,  Phillip,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.Mus., 
Chicago  Conservatory,  1949;  1949. 
Phillips,  Dan,  Assistant  Professor,  M.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  1979;  1988.  Bands,  horn. 
Poulos,  Helen,  Associate  Professor  and  Gradu- 
ate Coordinator,  D.M.,  Indiana  University,  1971; 
1969.  Violin,  musicology. 

Resnick,  Robert,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.Mus., 
Wichita  State  University,  1949;  1949. 
Ritcher,  Gary,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1989;  1989.  Music  education. 
Romain,  Edwin,  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi,  1978;  1988.  Piano. 
Roubos,  Robert,  Professor  and  Director,  D.M.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1965;  1981. 
Simmons,    Margaret,    Associate   Professor, 
M.Mus.,  University  of  Illinois,  1976;  1977.  Piano 
accompanying. 

Stemper,  Frank,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1981;  1983.  Composition. 
Taylor,  Charles,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1950;  1957. 
Tomasz,  Melanie,  Assistant  Professor,  M.Mus., 
Northwestern  University,  1973;  1983.  Voice. 
Underwood,  Jervis,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  North 
Texas  State  University,  1970;  1971.  Flute,  musi- 
cology. 

Wagner,  Jeanine,  Assistant  Professor,  D.M.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1987;  1984.  Voice. 
Weiss,  Robert,  Associate  Professor  and  Assistant 
Director,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  1984;  1978.  Music  education,  trom- 
bone. 

Werner,  Kent,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1966;  1963.  Piano,  mu- 
sic theory. 

Pharmacology 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Becker,  Robert  E.,  Professor,  M.D.,  (Spring- 
field), McGill  University,  Canada,  1960;  1983. 
Neurochemistry/neuropharmacology  and 
biochemical  pharmacology. 

Browning,  Ronald  A.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center, 
Chicago,  1971;  1973.  Pharmacology,  neurophar- 
macology. 

Caspary,  Donald,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Springfield),  New  York  University,  1971;  1973. 
Sensory  physiology,  neurophysiology,  neu- 
roanatomy, comparative  physiology. 
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Cline,  William  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Spring- 
field), West  Virginia  University,  1965;  1974.  Car- 
diovascular physiology  and  pathophysiology,  coro- 
nary circulation,  myocardial  metabolism. 
Dunaway,  George,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Springfield),  University  of  Oklahoma,  1970;  1975. 
Regulation  of  energy/metabolism  during  diabetes; 
development  and  aging;  induction  of  experimental 
ulcers  in  rats. 

Faingold,  Carl  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Spring- 
field), Northwestern  University,  1970;  1972.  Con- 
vulsive seizure  mechanisms  and  effects  of  anti- 
convulsants; pharmacological  alterations  of  cere- 
bral evoked  potentials. 

Giacobini,  Ezio,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  (Spring- 
field), Karolinska  Institute  of  Medicine,  (Stock- 
holm, Sweden),  1953;  1959;  1983.  Neuropharma- 
cology of  Alzheimer's  disease,  development  and 
aging  of  cholinergic  synapses. 
Lee,  Tony,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Springfield),  West 
Virginia  University,  1973;  1975.  Neuromuscular 
transmission  in  cerebral  blood  vessels. 
Peterson,  Rudolph,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1965;  1976.  Role  of  plasma 
membrane  of  sperm-egg  adhesion;  plasma  mem- 
brane transport,  mechanism  of  synthesis  of 
plasma  membrane  proteins;  relation  of  the  cy- 
toskeleton  to  plasma  membrane  function. 
Rybak,  Leonard,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
(Springfield),  University  of  Minnesota,  1979; 
1981.  Investigation  of  mechanisms  controlling 
ionic  composition  and  resting  potentials  in  the 
peripheral  auditory  apparatus  using  chinchilla 
model. 

Somani,  Satu,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  (Springfield), 
Liverpool  University,  England,  1969;  1976.  Drug 
disposition. 

Philosophy 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Alexander,  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Emory  University,  1984;  1985.  American  philoso- 
phy, classical  philosophy,  aesthetics,  Dewey. 
Clarke,  David  S.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emory 
University,  1964;  1966.  Philosophy  of  language, 
logic. 

Diefenbeck,  James  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1950;  1950. 
Eames,  Elizabeth  R.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1951;  1963. 
Gatens-Robinson,  Eugenie,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  1983;  1974.  History  and  philosophy  of 
science,  epistemology,  feminism. 
Gillan,  Garth  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Duquesne 
University,  1966;  1969.  Critical  theory,  continen- 
tal philosophy. 

Hahn,  Lewis  E.,  Research  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1939;  1963. 
Hahn,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1976;  1982.  Greek  philosophy,  philosophy 
and  history  of  science,  Kant. 

Hayward,  John,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1949;  1968. 
Howie,  John,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 1965;  1966.  Philosophy  of  religion,  ethics, 
American  idealism. 


Johnson,  Mark,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1977;  1977.  Philosophy  of  language,  aes- 
thetics, ethics,  Kant  studies. 
Kelly,  Matthew  J.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1963; 
1966.  Medieval  philosophy,  Greek  philosophy, 
metaphysics. 

King,  Sallie  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tem- 
ple University,  1981;  1983.  Asian  philosophy, 
cross-cultural  philosophy,  philosophy  of  religion. 
McClure,  George  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1958;  1958. 
Moore,  Willis,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1936;  1955. 
Plochmann,  George  Kimball,  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950;  1949. 
Schedler,  George,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  California,  San  Diego,  1973;  1973.  Philosophy 
of  law,  ethics,  social  philosophy. 
Schilpp,  Paul  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1936;  1965. 
Summerfield,  Donna  M.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1984;  1990. 
Wittgenstein,  epistemology,  analytic  philosophy. 
Tyman,  Stephen,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Toronto,  1980;  1980.  Eighteenth  and 
19th  century  European  philosophy,  phenomenol- 
ogy, existentialism. 

Physical  Education 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Ackerman,  Kenneth,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A., 
Michigan  State  University,  1959;  1969.  Exercise 
physiology. 

Baker,  John  A.  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1979;  1980.  Administration 
and  curriculum. 

Becque,  M.  Daniel,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1988;  1990.  Exercise 
physiology. 

Blinde,  Elaine  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1987;  1987.  Social-psychol- 
ogy of  sport. 

Brechtelsbauer,    Kay,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  1980;  1965.  Motor  behavior. 
Carroll,  Peter,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  1970;  1969.  Aquatics. 
DeVita,  Paul,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1986;  1986.  Biomechanics. 
Good,  Larry,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Temple 
University,  1968;  1967.  Kinesiology. 
Kelley,  Betty  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
1990;  1990.  Sport  psychology. 
Knowlton,  Ronald,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1961;  1961.  Exercise  physi- 
ology. 

Martin,  Janis  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1982;  1987.  Motor  devel- 
opment. 

Potter,  Marjorie  Bond,  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1958; 
1961. 

Shea,  Edward,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University,  1955;  1954. 
Stotlar,  John,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
D.P.Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1954;  1948. 
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Thorpe,  JoAnne  Lee,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
Texas  Woman's  University,  1964;  1958. 
West,  Charlotte,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1969;  1957.  Administration. 
Wilson,   Donna,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1975;  1987.  Dance. 
Zimmerman,  Helen,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1951;  1952. 

Physics 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Ali,  Naushad,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  Canada,  1984;  1986. 
Arvin,  Martin  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1934;  1949. 
Cutnell,  John  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1967;  1968. 

Gruber,  Bruno  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  1961;  1972. 
Hart,  Charles  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1981;  1986. 
Henneberger,  Walter  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Got- 
tingen  University,  Germany,  1959;  1963. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  W.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1967;  1970. 
Malhotra,  Vivak,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Kanpur  University,  India,  1978;  1984. 
Malik,  F.  Bary,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity, 1958;  1980. 

Masden,  J.  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1983;  1984. 
Migone,  Aldo  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1984;  1986. 
Nickell,  William  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1954;  1963. 
Sanders,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1968;  1969. 
Saporoschenko,    Mykola,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1958;  1965. 
Tao,   Rongjia,   Assistant    Professor,    Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1982;  1989. 
Watson,  Richard  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1938;  1958. 
Zitter,  Robert  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1962;  1967. 

Physiology 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Banerjee,  Chandra,  Professor,  M.D.,  University 
of  Calcutta,  1955,  Ph.D.,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1967;  1974.  Pulmonary  physiology,  neonatal 
physiology. 

Bartke,  Andrzej,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1965;  1984.  Reproductive 
endocrinology;  role  of  prolactin  and  growth  hor- 
mone in  the  control  of  hypothalamic,  pituitary 
and  testcular  function;  transgenic  animals,  sea- 
sonal breeding. 

Browning,  Ronald  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  1971; 
1973.  Pharmacology,  neuropharmacology. 
Coulson,  L.  Richard,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Canada,  1971;  1978.  Cardiovascu- 
lar physiology  and  pathophysiology,  coronary  cir- 
culation, myocardial  metabolism. 


Cox,  Thomas  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ari- 
zona State  University,  1979;  1982.  Ion  transport 
across  epithelial  tissue. 

Dunagan,  Tommy  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1960;  1962.  Physiology  and  biochem- 
istry of  Acanthocephala,  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  nervous  system,  lacunar  system. 
Ellert,  Martha,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  1967;  1975.  Properties  of 
sulfhydryl  reagent  pCMBS;  effects  of  material  hy- 
perthermia and  rubella  vaccine  on  pregnant  ani- 
mals and  their  offspring. 

Falvo,  Richard  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wyoming,  1970;  1973.  Sterodial  control  of  go- 
nadotropin  secretion   and  immunological   ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  male  reproduction. 
Ferraro,  James  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
The  Chicago  Medical  School,  1984;  1987.  Physio- 
logical, behavioral,  and  reproductive  aspects  of 
circadian  rhythmicity;  photoperiodic  response  of 
seasonal  breeders;  endogenous  nature  of  biological 
rhythms  during  spaceflight. 
Foote,  Florence  M.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1940;  1963. 
Hunter,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1971;  1975.  Mecha- 
nism of  fever  and  normal  thermoregulation  in 
homeothermic  animals. 

Kaplan,  Harold  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1933;  1949. 
Miller,  Donald  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1965;  1966.  Comparative  physiology 
and  ciguatera  toxins. 

Myers,  Hurley,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1969;  1971.  Cardiovascular  physiol- 
ogy, coronary  occlusion;  vascular  smooth  muscle 
hypertension. 

Nequin,  Lynn,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  1970; 
1976.  Female  reproductive  physiology;  environ- 
mental control  of  neuroendocrine  systems  and 
seasonal  reproduction. 

Peterson,  Rudolph,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1965;  1976.  Role  of  plasma 
membrane  of  sperm-egg  adhesion;  plasma  mem- 
brane transport,  mechanism  of  synthesis  of 
plasma  membrane  proteins;  relation  of  the  cy- 
toskeleton  to  plasma  membrane  function. 
Russell,  Lonnie  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Nebraska,  1974;  1977.  Male  reproduction  sys- 
tem, hormonal  control  of  spermatogenesis;  Sertoli 
cell  function;  functional  morphology  of  the  testis; 
fertilization. 

Shanahan,  Michael  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1976;  1985.  Insulin  action 
and  glucose  transport  across  cell  membranes. 
Sollberger,  Arne,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.D., 
Caroline  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
Sweden,  1957;  1972. 

Steger,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wyoming,  1974;  1985.  Neuroendocrinology, 
gerontology,  reproductive  endocrinology. 
Wade,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cam- 
bridge University,  1967;  1974.  Renal  physiology, 
cell  biology. 

Yau,  William  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  1971,  1973.  Gastrointestinal 
physiology. 


Faculty 
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Plant  Biology 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Ashby,  William  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1950;  1960.  Stripmine  reclamation; 
forest  ecology;  tree  growth;  biomass  production. 
Bozzola,  John  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1975; 
1983.  Electron  microscopy;  cytology;  microbiology. 
Clark,  Kathleen  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1983;  1987.  Plant  physiol- 
ogy; membrane  transport;  bioenergetics. 
Crandall-Stotler,  Barbara,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1968;  1970.  Develop- 
mental morphology;  bryology;  experimental  stud- 
ies; ultrastructure;  phylogenesis. 
Matten,  Lawrence  C,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1965;  1965.  Paleob- 
otany; Devonian-Mississippian  plants;  evolution 
of  ferns,  progymnosperms,  and  gymnosperms; 
early  seeds. 

Middleton,  Beth  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1989;  1990.  Wetland  ecol- 
ogy; tropical  ecology;  herbivory. 
Mohlenbrock,  Robert  H.,  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor, Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University, 
1957;  1957. 

Nickrent,  Daniel  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Miami  University  (Ohio),  1984;  1990.  Plant  sys- 
tematics  and  molecular  evolution;  biology  of  para- 
sitic flowering  plants. 

Olah,  Ladislao  V.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Stephen  Tisza  University,  Hungary,  1934;  1959. 
Pappelis,  Aristotel  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State  University,  1957;  1960.  Plant  physiology; 
quantitative  interference  microscopy;  quantitative 
cytochemistry  and  cytoflourescence;  physiology  of 
parasitism;   cellular   senescene;    mutagenesis 
(radon;  agricultural  chemicals). 
Richardson,   John   A.,  Associate   Professor, 
M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1969;  1969.  Botanical 
photography. 

Robertson,   Philip   A.,  Associate   Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1968;  1970. 
Plant  community  ecology;  dendrochronology. 
Schmid,  Walter  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1961;  1962.  Plant  physiology;  ab- 
sorption and  translocation  of  micronutrient  ele- 
ments; physiology  of  tachyplants. 
Stotler,  Raymond  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  1968;  1969.  Bryology;  systemat- 
ics;  botanical  documentation. 
Sundberg,  Walter  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Davis,  1971;  1972.  Mycology; 
cytology;  systematics,  ecology,  and  ultrastructure 
of  fungi  with  emphasis  on  Basidiomycetes. 
Tindall,  Donald  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Louisville,  1966;  1966.  Freshwater  and  marine 
phycology;  algal  development  under  natural  and 
controlled  conditions;  aquatic  ecology;  algal  tox- 
ins; natural  products  from  algae. 
Ugent,  Donald,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1966;  1968.  Ethnobotany;  taxonomy; 
biosystematics;  phytogeography. 
Verduin,   Jacob,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1947;  1964. 
Yopp,  John  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Louisville,  1969;  1970.  Plant  physiology;  devel- 


opmental plant  physiology;  environmental  regula- 
tion of  metabolic  pathways. 

Associate  Faculty  in  Doctoral  Program 

Aubertin,  R Forestry 

Chong,  S-K Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Elkins,  D.M Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Fralish,  J Forestry 

Gaffney,  J Forestry 

Hillyer,  I.G Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Kapusta,  G Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Klubek,  B Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Miller,  D.M Physiology 

Myers,  O Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Olsen,  F Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Preece,  J Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Roth,  P Forestry 

Stucky,  D.J Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Taylor,  B.H Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Tweedy,  J. A Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Van  Sambeek,  J U.S.  Forest  Service 

Varsa,  E.C Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Chong,  She-Kong,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Hawaii,  1979;  1979.  Soil  physics. 
Diesburg,  Kenneth  L.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1987;  1989.  Turf- 
grass  science 

Elkins,  Donald  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Auburn 
University,  1967;  1967.  Field  and  forage  crops, 
plant  growth  regulators. 

Gibson,  Paul  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1981;  1989.  Plant  genetics 
and  breeding  and  statistics. 

Hillyer,  Irvin  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1956;  1956.  General  horticulture 
and  vegetable  production. 

Jones,  Joe  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emeritus,  Ohio 
State  University,  1960;  1964. 
Kapusta,  George,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1975;  1964. 
Weed  control  and  crop  production. 
Kjelgren,  Roger  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington,  1988;  1988.  Ornamen- 
tal horticulture  and  water  relationships. 
Klubek,  Brian  P,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Utah  State  University,  1977;  1978.  Soil  microbiol- 
ogy. 

Leasure,  J.  K.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1953;  1966. 
Midden,  Karen  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.L.A., 
University  of  Georgia,  1983;  1988.  Landscape  de- 
sign. 

Myers,  Oval,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1963;  1968.  Plant  genetics  and  breeding. 
Olsen,  Farrel  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, 1961;  1971.  Forages  and  pasture  agron- 
omy. 

Portz,  Herbert  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1954;  1954. 
Preece,  John  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1980;  1980.  Horticultural  physiologist. 
Starman,  Terri  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.. 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1986;  1986.  Floriculture, 
post  harvest  physiology  of  ornamental  crops. 
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Stucky,  Donald  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1963;  1970.  Crop  physiology,  crop 
ecology,  crop  production  and  environmental 
aspects. 

Taylor,  Bradley  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1982;  1982.  Fruit  produc- 
tion. 

Tweedy,  James  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1966;  1966.  Herbicides  and 
weed  control. 

Varsa,  Edward  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1970;  1970.  Soil  chem- 
istry, fertility,  and  management. 

Political  Science 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Baker,  John  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University,  1961;  1966.  American  poli- 
tics, urban  politics,  intergovernmental  relations, 
local  government. 

Bhattacharyya,  Jnanabrota,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Ph.D.,  University  of  Delhi,  India,  1969;  1968. 
Political  theory,  international  relations,  public 
administration. 

Chou,  Ikua,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1949;  1964. 
Clinton,  Robert  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1985;  1985.  Public  law, 
American  politics,  public  choice  theory. 
Dale,  Richard,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University,  1962;  1966.  African  politics, 
comparative  politics,  international  politics,  and 
civil-military  politics. 

Derge,  David  Richard,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1955;  1972.  American 
politics,  political  parties,  public  opinion,  adminis- 
trative decision-making. 

Desai,  Uday,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  1973;  1978.  Public  administra- 
tion, public  policy,  organizational  theory. 
Ervin,  Osbin  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Tennessee,  1974;  1974.  Public  ad- 
ministration, policy  analysis,  environmental  and 
land-use  policy,  fiscal  management. 
Esler,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1990;  1989.  Public  law,  Ameri- 
can government  and  politics,  criminal  justice. 
Foster,  John  L.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1971;  1975.  Or- 
ganizational behavior  and  theory,  urban  govern- 
ment, program  evaluation,  public  policy. 
Garner,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Tulane  University,  1963;  1966.  Latin  American 
politics,  inter-American  relations,  political  cul- 
ture/socialization, political  philosophy. 
Hamman,  John,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1988;  1989.  Public  adminis- 
tration, public  policy,  american  government  and 
politics. 

Hanson,  Earl  Thomas,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948;  1960. 
Hardenbergh,  William,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954;  1960. 
Jackson,  John  S.,  Ill,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Vander- 
bilt  University,  1971;  1969.  American  government 
and  politics,  political  parties,  public  opinion,  state 
and  local  government. 


Kamarasy,  Egon  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Doctor  Politics,  Budapest  University,  Hun- 
gary, 1942;  1959. 

Kenney,  David  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1952;  1951. 
Klingberg,   Frank   L.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1938;  1946. 
Landecker,    Manfred,   Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1965;  1959.  In- 
ternational relations,  U.S.  foreign  policy,  compar- 
ative politics  and  foreign  policy,  economic  and  po- 
litical development. 

Mason,  Ronald  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1976;  1976.  Political  theory 
and  American  politics,  political  participation. 
McGrath,  Robert  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1947;  1949. 
Melone,  Albert,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1972;  1979.  Public  law  and  American  poli- 
tics. 

Miller,  Roy  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,   1971;   1967.  Methodology, 
American  political  behavior. 
Morton,  Ward  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1941;  1949. 
Nelson,  Randall  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1956;  1955. 
Paine,  JoAnn  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1967;  1966. 
Schmidt,   Diane,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1988;  1988.  American 
government,  public  policy,  legislative  behavior, 
public  opinion,  comparative  politics. 
Schubert,  Glendon,  Research  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1948;  1986.  Biology  and 
politics,  political  culture,  political  behavior. 
Snavely,  Keith,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis,  1984;  1984.  Public 
administration;  personnel  management;  state,  lo- 
cal, and  urban  government. 

Somit,  Albert,  Distinguished  Service  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1947; 
1980. 

Stauber,  Leland  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1964;  1966.  Socialism,  com- 
parative public  policy,  comparative  government 
and  politics. 

Turley,  William  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1972;  1971.  International  rela- 
tions, comparative  politics. 

Psychology 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Brutten,  Gene  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1957;  1957. 

Buck,  Terence  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1968;  1969.  Counseling, 
and  psychotherapy,  group  process  and  group  dy- 
namics, management  of  psychological  services. 
Clancy,  Stephanie,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1989;  1989.  Life-span  devel- 
opment, cerebral  asymmetries,  aging  and  cogni- 
tion, skilled  visual  processing. 
Corcoran,  Kevin,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Connecticut,  1984;  1988.  Clinical, 
applications  of  social  learning  theory  to  addiction, 
parental  adjustment  to  the  handicapped  child. 


Faculty 
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Cunningham,  Jean,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Utah,  1981;  1981.  Clinical,  self-dis- 
closure, human  sexuality,  sex-roles,  psychological 
assessment. 

DiLalla,  David,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1989;  1990.  Personality  and 
psychopathology,  developmental,  behavioral  ge- 
netics. 

Dillon-Sumner,  Ronna,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Riverside,  1978; 
1978.  Experimental  human  psychophysiology, 
cognitive  assessment,  life  span,  cognitive  devel- 
opment. 

Dollinger,  Stephen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Missouri,  1977;  1977.  Clinical,  child  and  family 
therapy,  applications  of  attribution  theory. 
Ehrenfreund,    David,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1947;  1962. 
Gannon,  Linda,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,   1975;   1975.   Clinical,  human  psy- 
chophysiology, behavioral  medicine,  psychoso- 
matic disorders,  learned  helplessness,  feminist 
therapy. 

Gilbert,  Brenda  O.,  Assitant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida,  1985;  1986.  Clinical,  child 
behavior  therapy,  pediatric  psychology,  child  be- 
havior assessment. 

Gilbert,  David  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1978;  1985.  Clinical,  be- 
havior therapy,  marital  research  and  therapy,  be- 
havioral medicine,  smoking  psychophysiology, 
personality,  emotions. 

Graham,  Jack  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1951;  1951.  Counseling,  measurement 
and  evaluation. 

Jensen,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1976;  1981.  Biopsy- 
chology,  psychopharmacology,  developmental  psy- 
chobiology. 

Kelley,  Noble,  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1936;  1951. 
Leong,  Fred,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  1988;  1987.  Counseling,  career 
development,  cross-cultural  counseling,  stress 
and  coping,  and  organizational  psychology. 
Lit,  Alfred,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1948;  1961. 

McHose,  James  H.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1961;  1961.  Experimental, 
learning  theory,  motivation,  animal  learning. 
McKillip,  John  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1974;  1975.  Experimental, 
counseling,  program  evaluation,  need  assessment, 
health  promotion  programming. 
Meltzer,  Donald,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1963;  1966.  Experimental,  learning 
instrumentation,  psychopharmacology. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  O.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Colorado,  1969;  1968.  Experimental, 
social,  psycholinguistics,  person  perception,  com- 
puter simulation  of  social  behavior,  metatheory, 
psychology  of  situations. 

Molfese,  Dennis  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1972;  1972.  Experimental, 
developmental  biopsychology,  developmental  neu- 
rolinguistics,  psycholinguistics,  cognition. 
Molfese,  Victoria  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1974;  1972.  Experimental, 
developmental  biopsychology,  cognition,  aging, 


perinatal  risk,  infant  behavioral  and  neuroelectri- 
cal  assessments. 

O'Donnell,  James  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1965;  1965.  Clinical, 
child  psychopathology,  clinical  neuropsychology. 
Pitz,  Gordon  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1963;  1963.  Experimental, 
decision  making,  cognitive  processes  and  judg- 
ment. 

Purcell,  Thomas  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1965; 
1960.  Personnel  psychology. 

Radtke,  Robert  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1963;  1966.  Experimen- 
tal, memory,  cognitive  processes,  aging. 
Rafferty,  Janet  E.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1952;  1954. 
Ramanaiah,  Nerella,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  1971;  1971.  Experimental,  clinical 
personality  assessment,  test  theory,  quantitative 
methods. 

Ringuette,  Eugene  L.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963;  1967. 
Schill,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1963;  1963.  Clinical,  personality 
theory  and  dynamics,  personality  evaluation,  ra- 
tional emotive  psychotherapy. 
Schmeck,  Ronald  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University,  1969;  1969.  Experimental,  teaching 
methods,  individual  differences  in  learning,  learn- 
ing style,  cognitive  style. 

Shea,  Sandra,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Van- 
derbilt  University,  1980;  1988.  Experimental  vi- 
sion, sensation,  and  perception. 
Shoemaker,  Donald  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1955;  1960. 
Smith,  Douglas  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Kansas  State  University,  1977;  1979.  Experimen- 
tal, biopsychology,  neurophysiology,  vision,  devel- 
opment, learning  and  memory. 
Snyder,  John  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Loyola  University,  1965;  1968.  Counseling,  crisis 
intervention,  consultation,  supervision,  rural  drug 
abuse  prevention  programming,  counseling  evalu- 
ation research. 

Stockdale,  Margaret,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1990;  1990.  Ex- 
perimental, applied  experimental,  indus- 
trial/organizational, gender  bias  in  personnel  de- 
cisions. 

Swanson,  Jane  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1986;  1986.  Counseling, 
career  choice  and  development,  measurement  of 
vocational  interests,  counselor  training. 
Tinsley,  Diane  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1972;  1978.  Counseling, 
assessment  of  training  and  supervision,  women's 
career  development,  psychological  measurement, 
leisure  activities,  personality. 
Tinsley,  Howard  E.A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1971;  1973.  Counseling,  career 
counseling,  psychological  measurement,  leisure 
activities,  personality. 

Vaux,  Alan,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Trinity 
College,  1979,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Califor- 
nia/Irvine, 1981;  1980.  Clinical,  community  psy- 
chology, environmental  psychology,  behavioral 
analysis,  intervention  and  theory,  social  support 
and  stress. 
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Westberg,  William  C,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1948;  1952. 
Yanico,  Barbara,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1977;  1978.  Counseling, 
psychology  of  women,  sex  roles,  counseling 
theories,  vocational  development,  employee 
relations. 

Radio-Television 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Birk,  Thomas  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A., 
University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  1990;  1990. 
Sales  and  management. 

Dybvig,  Homer  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  1970;  1961. 

Foote,  Joe  S.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1979;  1986. 
Political  news  and  management. 
Hildreth,  Richard,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, M.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1968;  1968. 
Hodgson,  Scott,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1990; 
1988.  Television  producing  and  directing,  corpo- 
rate media  production,  documentary,  field  and 
studio  production. 

Johnson,  Phylis  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A., 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1985;  1990.  Radio  pro- 
duction. 

Keller,  Kenneth  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1966;  1984.  Broadcast 
journalism,  television  news,  broadcast  reporting, 
documentary  production,  television  field  produc- 
tion. 

Murrie,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A., 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1977;  1988. 
Television  news  performance,  and  new  technology. 
O'Neill,  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University,  1990;  1989.  Telecommuni- 
cation policy. 

Robbins,  Buren  C,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, M. A,  University  of  Iowa,  1935;  1949. 
Shipley,  Charles  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1971;  1971. 
Sitaram,  K.  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1969;  1979.  Social  effects,  new  technology 
and  intercultural  communications. 
Starr,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies,  LLM,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center,  1966;  1988.  Broadcast  law  and 
policy,  promotion. 

Recreation 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Allen,  John  R.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1978;  1978. 

Glover,  James,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1980;  1989. 
Glover,  Regina,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1983;  1983. 
Malkin,  Marjorie,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Georgia,  1986;  1989. 
McEwen,  Douglas,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1973;  1975. 


O'Brien,  William,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Re.D., 
Indiana  University,  1967;  1948. 
Sims,  Steven,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1986;  1986. 
Taylor,    Loren,  Professor,  Emeritus,   Ed.D., 
Columbia  University,  1957;  1957. 
Teaff,  Joseph  D.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1973;  1980. 

Rehabilitation  Institute 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Allen,  Harry  A.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1971;  1970.  Mental  illness,  psychoso- 
cial aspects  of  physical  disabilities,  counseling, 
death,  and  dying. 

Austin,  Gary  F.,  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1973;  1984.  Deafness 
rehabilitation;  psychosocial  aspects  of  disability. 
Beck,  Richard  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1987;  1990.  Chronic 
pain,  substance  abuse,  workers'  compensation, 
and  cross-cultural  counseling. 
Bender,  Eleanor,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita, 
M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1972;  1961. 

Benshoff,  John  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1987;  1988.  Re- 
habilitation administration,  private  sector  reha- 
bilitation, substance  abuse. 

Bordieri,  James  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1980;  1986.  Voca- 
tional evaluation,  rehabilitation  administration, 
job  placement,  rehabilitation  management. 
Bryson,  Seymour  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1972;  1969.  So- 
cial, economic,  and  culturally  different  clients. 
Crimando,  William,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1980;  1980.  Job  development 
and  placement,  computers  in  rehabilitation,  ad- 
justment services,  staff  training  and  development. 
Cuvo,  Anthony  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1973;  1973.  Behavior  analysis  and 
intervention  in  developmental  disabilities,  evalu- 
ation research,  legal  and  ethical  issues. 
Dickey,  Thomas  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1964;  1964. 

Falvo,  Donna,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1978; 
1974.  Maintenance  and  support  of  the  disabled. 
Gardner,  Margaret  S.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1960; 
1968. 

Greene,   Brandon,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University,  1979;  1979.  Behavior  analysis  in 
consumer  affairs;  parent  and  staff  training. 
Grenfell,  John  E.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Oregon 
State  University,  1966;  1966.  Corrections,  sub- 
stance abuse,  disability  law. 
Hafer,  Marilyn,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1971;  1979. 
Hawley,  Irene  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1973;  1968. 

Janikowski,  Timothy  P.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1988; 
1988.  Assessment,  credentialing,  private  for-profit 
rehabilitation,  computers  in  rehabilitation. 
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Lee,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1964;  1964. 
Poppen,  Roger  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1968;  1970.  Stress  reduction,  relax- 
ation, biofeedback,  human  operant  conditioning. 
Renzaglia,  Guy  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1952;  1955. 
Riggar,  Theodore,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Northern  Colorado,  1977;  1979.  Rehabilitation 
administration,  professional  burnout. 
Rubin,  Harris  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1965;  1966.  Sexual  behavior,  applied  be- 
havior analysis,  treatment  of  incarcerated  offend- 
ers, and  prison  reform. 

Rubin,  Stanford  E.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1968;  1980.  Rehabilitation  research, 
case  management,  history  and  philosophy  of  re- 
habilitation. 

Schumacher,    Brockman,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1969;  1967.  Mental  ill- 
ness, economic  deprivation,  counselor  training, 
independent  living. 

Taricone,  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1984;  1986.  Al- 
coholism and  substance  abuse  treatment,  counsel- 
ing, and  rehabilitation. 

Vieceli,  Louis,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  1959;  1958. 

Wright,  W.  Russell,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1974; 
1971.  Design  and  conduct  of  survey  research  and 
selected  analysis. 

Religious  Studies 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Bengston,  Dale  R.,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation, 
1971;  1973. 

Social  Work 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Auerbach,  Arnold  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1961;  1972. 
Brown,  Foster,  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1978; 
1969.  Direct  practice,  ethnicity,  field  instruction, 
microcomputers. 

Davidson,  Mary  E.,  Associate  Professor  and  Di- 
rector, Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  1975;  1984. 
Social  welfare  policy,  planning,  advocacy  re- 
search, child  welfare,  and  human  rights. 
Lauber,  Marilyn,  Assistant  Professor,  D.S.W., 
University  of  Alabama,  1988;  1989.  Human  be- 
havior and  the  social  environment,  aging,  mental 
health. 

Miah,  Muhammad  M.R.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1985;  1985.  Health/mental  health,  research,  com- 
puters, ethnicity. 

Newcomb,  Paul  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University,  1986;  1986.  Family  and 
child  welfare,  micro  practice,  rural  substance 
abuse,  cohabitation. 

Parker,  Michael  D.,  Assistant  Professor  and  As- 
sociate Director,  D.S.W.,  Arizona  State  Univer- 


sity, 1986;  1986.  Social  welfare  policy  and  plan- 
ning, child  welfare,  macro  practice. 
Szabo,  Alexander,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D., 
Columbia  University,  1990;  1990.  Macro  practice, 
health/mental  health. 

Sociology 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Alix,  Ernest  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1966; 
1967.  Deviant  behavior,  law  and  society,  sociology 
of  support. 

Best,  Joel,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  1971;  1991.  De- 
viance and  social  control,  social  problems,  sociol- 
ogy of  popular  culture,  history  of  crime. 
Brinkley-Carter,  Christina,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1977;  1989.  Demography, 
research,  education,  formal  organizations. 
Brooks,  Melvin,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1941;  1956. 
Burger,  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Duke  University,  1972;  1973.  Theory,  history  of 
social  thought,  social  stratification. 
Eynon,  Thomas  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1959;  1968.  Crime/delinquency,  crimi- 
nal justice/corrections,  social  change,  energy  and 
society. 

Hawkes,  Roland  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1967;  1970. 
Hendrix,  Lewellyn,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University,  1974;  1971.  Family  and 
kinship,  cross-cultural  research. 
Hope,  Keith,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  London  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  1986.  Statistics,  social  stratification 
and  mobility,  methods,  political  sociology. 
Nail,  Frank  C,  II,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1959;  1964.  Urban 
culture,  black  culture,  comparative  race  and  eth- 
nic relations. 

Shalin,  Dmitri  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Institute  of  Sociology  Research,  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1973,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1990; 
1982.  Sociological  theory,  history  of  theory,  com- 
parative/political sociology. 

Shelby,  Lon  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1962;  1969.  Methods  of  historical 
sociology,  history  of  social  thought. 
Snyder,  Charles  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1954;  1960. 

Taub,  Diane  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  1986;  1987.  Deviant  behav- 
ior, medical  sociology,  social  psychology. 
Ward,  Kathryn  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1982;  1982.  Social  demogra- 
phy, women,  cross-national  studies. 
Williams,  Rhys  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  1988; 
1989.  Political  sociology,  culture,  religion,  theory. 

Special  Education 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Bates,  Paul,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1978;  1978. 

Casey,  John  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  In- 
diana University,  1963;  1964. 
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Chandler,  Lynette,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1989;  1990. 
Cordoni,  Barbara,  Professor,  Ed.D,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  1977. 

Crowner,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1960;  1966. 
Ewing,   Norma   J.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  1974;  1973. 

Foley,   Regina,  Assistant   Professor,    Ed.D., 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1989;  1990. 
Hisama,  Toshiaki,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1971;  1971. 
Juul,  Kristen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State 
University,  1953;  1970. 

Miller,  Sidney,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1974;  1978. 
Morgan,  Howard,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Wayne  State  University,  1962;  1969. 
Rainey,  Dan,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus, 
MS. Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  1956;  1957. 

Teska,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1969;  1973. 

Speech  Communication 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Breniman,  Lester  R.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1953; 
1954. 

Crow,  Bryan,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1982;  1981.  Interpersonal  com- 
munication, conversation  analysis,  media  studies. 
French,  Kathryn,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1989;  1990. 
Conversational  analysis,  interpersonal  communi- 
cation, and  health  communication. 
Glenn,  Phillip,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas-Austin,  1987;  1989.  Conversation 
analysis,  interpersonal  communication,  laughter, 
play,  conversational  performance,  conflict. 
Higgerson,   Mary   Lou,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1974;  1973.  Organi- 
zational communication  and  public  relations. 
Kleinau,  Marion  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1961;  1959. 
Kleinau,  Marvin  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  1977;  1963. 

Langsdorf,  Lenore,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stonybrook, 
1977;  1990.  Communication,  rhetorical,  argumen- 
tation, and  social-political  theory. 
Lanigan,  Richard  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1969;  1974. 
Continental-contemporary  rhetoric,  semiotics, 
phenomenology  of  communication,  intercultural 
communication. 

Major,  Ann  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1988; 
1989.  Public  relations,  public  opinion  and  commu- 
nication management. 

Pace,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Denver,  1957;  1965.  Interpersonal  and  small 
group  communication,  existential  phenomenology 
and  philosophy  of  communication,  rhetoric  and 
public  address. 


Parkinson,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1978,  J.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1987;  1978. 
Public  relations  and  legal  communication. 
Pelias,  Mary,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1982;  1983. 
Communication  and  instruction,  research  meth- 
ods, quantitative,  special  populations  and  com- 
munication instruction. 

Pelias,  Ronald,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1979;  1981.  Performance 
methodologies  and  criticism. 
Pineau,  Elyse,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1990;  1990.  Women's 
autobiography  and  personal  narratives  in  perfor- 
mance. 

Potter,  David  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1943;  1960. 
Smith,  William  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale, 1964;  1961. 

Stucky,  Nathan,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas-Austin,  1988;  1990.  Perfor- 
mance studies,  staging  literature,  conversation 
analysis,  dramatic  literature. 
Van  Oosting,  James,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1981;  1981.  Per- 
formance studies,  creative  writing,  children's  lit- 
erature. 

Technical  Careers,  College  of 

Bleyer,  Dorothy  R.,  Associate  Professor, 
Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  1977;  1957. 

Clarke,  David  S.,  Professor,  M.S.,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, 1980;  1981.  Architecture,  urban  design, 
business,  and  economics. 

Ellner,  Jack  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University,  1969;  1971.  Systems  theory  and  phi- 
losophy, human  engineering,  philosophy  and 
ethics  of  technology,  design  of  special  environ- 
ments for  the  handicapped. 

Isberner,  Fred,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1984; 
1983.  Health  education. 

Miller,  Harry,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1970;  1970. 

Newmeyer,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1987; 
1977.  Education. 

Rutledge,    Clifton   D.,   Associate   Professor, 
M.Arch.,  Kansas  State  University,  1968;  1965. 
Schafer,  Joseph  A.,  Associate  Professor  and  Di- 
rector, Aviation  Technology,  B.S.,  Lewis  College, 
1960. 

Soderstrom,  Harry,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S., 
Bradley  University,  1952;  1962. 
Troutt-Ervin,  Eileen,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1986;  1976.  Occupational  education. 
Vitello,  Elaine  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1977;  1977. 
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Technology 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Andrews,  Paul,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1979; 
1971. 

Barbay,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1971; 
1970. 

Besterfield,  Dale  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1971;  1962. 
Dunning,  E.  Leon,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Houston,  1967;  1957. 
Ferketich,  Robert  R.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1980;  1971. 

Johnson,  Marvin  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1959;  1948. 
Lindsey,  Jefferson  F.,  Ill,  Professor,  D.  Engr., 
Lamar  University,  1976;  1980. 
Orr,  James  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1983; 
1979. 

Rogers,  Lee,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale, 1975;  1967. 

Rong,  Yiming,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  1989;  1990. 
Szary,  Marek,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Wro- 
clau  (Poland),  1977;  1984. 

Trivedi,  Abhay  V.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
North  Dakota  State  University,  1988;  1985. 

Theater 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE 
ARTS 

Chrestopoulos,  Alexander,  Assistant  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  Arizona  University,  Tucson,  1980;  1990. 
Voice  and  acting. 

Hiatt,  Jan,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Ohio 
University,  1973;  1985.  Costume  design. 
McLain,  David,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1979;  1988.  Light- 
ing design  and  technical  direction. 
McLeod,  Archibald,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1943;  1947. 
Merrill-Fink,  Lori,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A., 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  1988;  1988.  Acting, 
voice,  and  movement. 

Moe,  Christian  H.,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  1958;  1958.  Playwriting,  the- 
ater history,  and  criticism. 

Morris,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1988; 

1988.  Acting,  directing. 

Naversen,  Ronald,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1989; 

1989.  Scenic  design. 

Stevens,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Bowling  Green  University,  1973;  1984.  Theater 
history  and  criticism. 

Stewart-Harrison,  Eelin,  Professor,  Emerita, 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1968;  1961. 
Straumanis,  Alfreds,  Professor  and  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 


Technology,  1966;  1973.  Baltic  theater,  theory, 
and  criticism. 

Vocational  Education  Studies 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Anderson-Yates,  Marcia,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
1975;  1970.  Vocational  education  administration, 
office  systems  education,  teaching  methodology, 
curriculum  development,  philosophy  of  vocational 
education,  women  in  administration. 
Bailey,  Larry  J.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1968;  1969.  Career  education  and  guid- 
ance, career  development,  theory  and  research, 
education/work  legislation,  research  methods, 
tests  and  measurements. 

Baker,  Clora  Mae,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1989;  1989.  Teaching 
methodology,  curriculum  &  instruction,  profes- 
sional development,  office  administration,  quali- 
tative research. 

Bortz,  Richard  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1967;  1977.  Instructional  systems 
design,  occupational  training  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment, organizational  and  occupational  anal- 
ysis, competency-based  education  and  training, 
individualized  instruction,  faculty  development 
and  evaluation. 

Buila,  Theodore,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY,  1968;  1968.  Edu- 
cation and  training  in  developing  countries,  cur- 
riculum strategies  in  vocational  education,  non- 
formal  education  and  training,  agricultural  devel- 
opment, foundation  and  policy  issues  in  voca- 
tional-technical education. 

Carter,  Rose  Mary,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,   1970;   1970.  Special  needs 
learners,  curriculum  development,  supervision, 
methods  of  instruction,  experience  based  career 
education. 

Erickson,  John  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1953;  1955. 
Gooch,  Bill  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  1973;  1973.  Cooperative  vo- 
cational education,  management  of  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

Huck,  John  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  1973;  1970.  Education,  training 
and  development,  applications  of  microcomputers 
in  education/training,  computer  based  training, 
and  adult  education. 

Jenkins,  James,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1955;  1956. 
Keenan,  Dorothy,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1962;  1961. 
Legacy,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1976;  1977.  Agricultural  education,  micro- 
computer use  in  education,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, extension  education,  teacher  education, 
competency  based  vocational  education. 
Ramp,  Wayne  S.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
Bradley  University,  1956;  1957. 
Reneau,  Fred  W.,  Associate  Professor.,  Ed.D, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity,  1979;  1979.  Agricultural  education,  task 
analysis,  research,  adult  education,  curriculum 
development,  supervision,  and  microcomputing. 
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Ridley,  Samantha  Sue,  Assistant  Professor, 
M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1959;  1964. 
Areas  of  specialization  and  interest:  patternmak- 
ing,  tailoring,  special  clothing  needs  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  the  elderly,  consumer 
clothing  and  shopping  preferences. 
Rosenbarger,  Maxine,  Associate  Professor, 
Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1970;  1973. 

St.  John,  Wayne  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1954;  1975. 
Stadt,  Ronald  W.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1962;  1967.  Evaluation,  curriculum,  lead- 
ership characteristics,  industrial  occupations,  co- 
operative education,  special  needs,  corporate 
training. 

Stitt,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1967;  1967.  Curriculum  specialist, 
agricultural  education,  cooperative  vocational  ed- 
ucation, microcomputers,  computer  assisted  in- 
struction and  methods. 

Sullivan,  James  A.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  1967;  1968.  Vocational  program 
development,  research  methods,  student  perfor- 
mance assessment,  federal  legislation,  cooperative 
education,  hydraulic  and  rural  water  systems. 
Washburn,  John  S.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chair,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1977;  1986. 
Employment  and  training,  vocational  education 
policy  issues  and  legislation,  vocational  education 
research,  curriculum  development,  personnel  de- 
velopment, and  vocational  training  for  special 
populations. 

Wood,  Eugene  S.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1958;  1949. 
Workman,  Jane,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1982;  1989.  Social  psychology 
of  clothing,  apparel  technology  and  design,  con- 
sumer behavior. 

Zoology 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

Anthoney,  Terence  R.,  Associate  Professor, 
M.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1968;  and  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1975;  1971.  Ethology,  neu- 
rosciences. 

Beatty,  Joseph  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1969;  1965.  Invertebrates: 
arachnology. 

Blackwelder,  Richard  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
PKD^  Stanford  University,  1934;  1R5& 
Brandon,  Ronald  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1962;  1963.  Herpetology,  systemat- 
ics  of  amphibians. 

Burr,  Brooks  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1977;  1977.  Ichthyology. 
Drickamer,  Lee  C,  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1970;  1987.  Animal 
behavior. 

Dyer,  William  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado 
State  University,  1965;  1969.  Parasitology: 
helminthology. 

Englert,  Du Wayne  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1964;  1963.  Genetics. 
Feldhamer,  George  A.,  Associate  Professor  and 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 


University,  1977;  1984.  Mammalogy,  wildlife 
ecology. 

Garoian,  George,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1956;  1956. 
Gates,  Robert  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1989; 
1990.  Waterfowl/wetlands  ecology  and  manage- 
ment. 

George,  William  G.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Arizona,  1961;  1964. 
Heidinger,  Roy  C.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1970;  1970. 
Ecology  of  fishes. 

King,  David  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego,  1975;  1977.  In- 
vertebrate neurobiology;  evolution. 
Klimstra,  Willard  D.,  Distinguished  Professor, 
Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1949; 
1949. 

Kohler  Christopher  C,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1980;  1981. 
Ecology:  management,  and  culture  of  aquatic  or- 
ganisms. 

Krajewski,  Carey,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,   1988;  1990. 
Molecular  systematics;  molecular  evolution. 
LeFebvre,   Eugene  A.,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1962;  1966.  Ecol- 
ogy: physiological  and  conservation. 
Lewis,  William  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State  University,  1949;  1949. 
Martan,  Jan,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1963;  1964. 
McKee,  Michael  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  1985;  1988. 
Toxicology. 

McPherson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1968;  1969.  Entomol- 
ogy: insect  ecology. 

Muhlach,  William  L.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1986; 
1987.  Developmental  biology. 
Phillippi,  M.  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kentucky,  1984;  1985.  Ecology,  nat- 
ural area  and  resource  management,  conserva- 
tion. 

Roby,  Daniel  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1986;  1988.  Avian 
wildlife  ecology,  nutrition. 

Sheehan,  Robert  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1984; 
1986.  Environmental  biology  of  fishes. 
Shepherd,    Benjamin   A.,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Kansas  State  University,  1970;  1969.  Reproduc- 
tion: comparative  endocrinology. 
Stahl,  John  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indi- 
ana University,  1958;  1966.  Limnology. 
Stains,  Howard  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas,  1955;  1955. 
Waring,  George  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado 
State  University,  1966;  1966.  Behavioral  ecology 
and  applied  ethology. 

Woolf,  Alan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1972;  1979.  Wildlife  ecology,  population  dynamics, 
diseases. 
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Birtch,  Alan  G.,  Professor,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1958;  1972. 

Borkon,  Eli,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1937;  1971. 

Brewer,  Gregory,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  San  Diego,  1972;  1980. 
Chavez,  Daniel  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Colorado  State  University,  1979;  1981. 
Clough,  Richard  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medicine, 
1983;  1987. 

Colvin,  Robert  H.,  Assistant  Professor  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1971; 
1972. 

Davidson,  Glen  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  1964;  1972. 
Dayringer,  Richard,  Associate  Professor,  Th.D., 
New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1968; 
1974. 

Estavillo,  Jaime  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1970;  1975. 
Folse,  J.  Roland,  Professor,  M.D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1958;  1971. 
Hawe,  Anthony,  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Liverpool  University,  1959;  1971. 
Hoffman,   Douglas   W.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1979;  1984. 
Jackson,  R.  Leon,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
East  Texas  State  University,  1967;  1973. 
Jackson,  Robert  W.,  Professor  and  Executive 
Associate  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963; 
1974. 

Johnson,  Robert  Peter,  Professor,  Emeritus, 
M.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1950;  1972. 
Kabisch,  William  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1954;  1970. 
Masters,  Thomas  D.,  Clinical  Professor,  M.D., 
Rush  Medical  School,  1930;  1971. 
Metzmaker,  Charles  O.,  Professor,  M.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1947;  1971. 
Moy,  Richard  H.,  Professor,  Dean  and  Provost, 
M.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1957;  1970. 
Parr,  Earl  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, 1968;  1981. 

Pearson,  Emmet  F.,  Clinical  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus, M.D.,  Washington  University,  1930;  1971. 
Rabinovich,  Sergio,  Professor,  M.D.,  University 
of  San  Marcos,  1953;  1973. 

Roddick,  J.  W.  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1950;  1972. 
Strano,  Alfonso  J.,  Clinical  Professor,  M.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1960;  1974. 
Travis,  Terry,  Professor,  M.D.,  Kansas  Univer- 
sity, 1964;  1972. 

Zook,  Elvin  G.,  Professor,  M.D.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  1973. 
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•  Numbers  less  than  53  refer  to  chapter  1,  The  Graduate  School. 

•  Pages  53-212  refer  to  chapter  2,  Academic  Requirements. 

•  Pages  213-348  refer  to  chapter  3,  Course  Descriptions,  and  are  printed  in 
italics. 

•  Any  number  following  an  italic  number  refers  to  chapter  4,  Faculty. 

•  For  example,  see  Accountancy,  below.  Page  54  gives  academic  requirements 
in  chapter  2,  page  213  lists  courses  in  chapter  3,  and  349  lists  the  faculty. 


Academic  dishonesty  46 

Academic  grievances  policy/procedures 

43 
Accelerated  entry  into  a  doctoral 

program  17 
Accountancy  54,  213,  349 
Adjustment  Services  Core  188 
Administration  of  Justice  56,  215 
Administration  of  Recreation  and  Park 

Systems  Concentration  184 
Admission  requirements  23 
Admission  to  a  degree  program 
Doctor's  17 
Master's  14 
Specialist  16 
Admission  to  candidacy  19 
Agribusiness  Economics  58,  217,  349 
Agribusiness  Economics  Concentration 

59 
Agricultural  Education  and 

Mechanization  59,  218,  350 
Agricultural  Education  Concentration 

60 
Agricultural  Information 

Concentration  60 
Agricultural  Mechanization 

Concentration  60 
Agricultural  Services  Concentration  59 
Agriculture  219 

Alcohol  Specialist  Concentration  190 
Ambulance  9 
Animal  Science  60 
Animal  Science,  Food  and  Nutrition 

219,  350 
Anthropology  61,  220,  350 
Apartments  7 


Application  for  graduate  study  22 

Applied  Linguistics  290 

Archaeological  Investigations  2 

Art  64,  351 

Art  and  Design  223 

Art  as  a  Teaching  Specialty  65 

Assistantships  27,  28,  40 

Associations  5 


Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy  (see 

Rehabilitation  Institute),  186 
Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy  (see 

Rehabilitation)  324 
Biological  Sciences  66 
Black  American  Studies  225 
Botany  (see  Plant  Biology)  310 
Business  Administration  66,  226 


Campus  2 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 

Delinquency,  and  Corrections  (see 

Administration  of  Justice),  351 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  72,  230, 

352 
Child  care  11 
Chinese  271 

Cinema  and  Photography  75,  232,  353 
Civil  Engineering  77,  258 
Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  258, 

353 
Classics  271 

Clinical  Psychology  Concentration  179 
Coal  Extraction  2 
College  work-study  graduate 

assistantships  28 
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Communication  Disorders  and 

Sciences  77,  235,  353 
Communications  and  Fine  Arts  237 
Community  Development  83,  237,  354 
Community  Development  Services  at 

SIUC  88 
Community  Health  Education  120 
Complaints  and  suggestions  1 1 
Computer  Science  89,  238,  354 
Computing  Affairs  6 
Concurrent  Degrees  in  Law  and  Public 

Affairs  174 
Concurrent  J.D.  and  M.Acc.  Program 

56 
Conservation  Archaeology  63 
Continuing  enrollment  requirement  26 
Cooperative  Fisheries  Research 

Laboratory  3 
Cooperative  Program  with  Sangamon 

State  University  177 
Costs  (see  Tuition  and  fees) 
Counseling  Psychology  Concentration 

179 
Counselor  Education  102 
Course  loads  26 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  90,  241, 

354 

D 

Deadlines  for  applying  for  admission 

22 
Deadlines  for  withdrawing  from  the 

university  or  from  a  course  25 
Deferment  of  tuition  and  fees  36 
Degree  requirements  14 
Delyte  and  Dorothy  Morris  fellowship 

program  30 
Dental  services  9 
Dial-A-Nurse  9 
Disabled  student  services  10 
Dishonesty  46 
Dissertation  19 
Dissertation  research  awards  29 
Doctoral  degree  program  17 
Doctoral  degrees  13 
Double  major  for  a  master's  degree  15 


E 

Economics  93,  247,  355 

Education  250 

Educational  Administration  and 

Higher  Education  98, 251,  356 
Educational  Psychology  100,  102,  254, 

356 
Electrical  Engineering  104,  261,  357 
Engineering  105,  257 


Engineering  Mechanics  260 
Engineering  Technology  267 
English  105,  268,  357 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (see 

Linguistics) 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (see 

Linguistics)  290 
Enrollment  1 
Evergreen  Terrace  7 
Experimental  Psychology 

Concentration  179 
External  support  for  graduate  study 

31 

F 

Faculty  appointments  31 
Fees  (see  Tuition  and  fees) 
Fellowships  5,  27,  29,  30,  31,  40 
Final  examination,  doctoral  students 

20 
Finance  229,  358 
Financial  aid  11 
Financial  Aid  office  31 
Financial  assistance  27 
Fisheries  3 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

109,  270,  358 
Forest  Resource  Management 

Concentration  112 
Forestry  111,276,  359 
French  110,  271 

G 

General  regulations  and  procedures 

for  all  graduate  students  21 
General  requirements 

Doctor's  degree  18 

Master's  degree  14 

Specialist  degree  17 
Geography  114,  278,  359 
Geology  111,280,  359 
German  110,273 
Grading  system  explanation  42 
Graduate  assistants  28 
Graduate  credit  for  undergraduate 

students  41 
Graduate  dean's  fellowships  29 
Graduate  degrees  offered  12 
Graduate  fellowships  29 
Graduate  grading  system  42 
Graduate  mail  registration  24 
Graduate  student  tuition  and  fee 

schedule  34 
Graduation  48 
Greek  274 
Grievance  43 
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H 

Health  Education  119,  283,  360 
Health  program  9 
Higher  Education  121,  251 
History  125,  286,  360 
Hospitalization  9 
Housing  7,  11 


Immunization  requirements  9 
Industrial  Health  120 
Industrial  Technology  288 
Interdisciplinary  doctor  of  philosophy 

programs  20 
International  Business  Institute  6 
International  development  8 
International  programs  and  services  8 
International  students  and  scholars  8 

J-K 

Japanese  274 

Job  Development  and  Placement  Core 

188 
Journalism  128,  289,  361 


Late  registration  25 

Latin  274 

Law  courses  27 

Library  6 

Library  Affairs  361 

Linguistics  132,  290,  361 

Location  of  SIUC  1 

M 

M.B.A./J.D.  Concurrent  Degree 

Program  69 
M.F.A.  Degree  65 

M.F.A.  Degree  Program  Description  64 
Management  229,  362 
Manufacturing  Systems  136,  292 
Marketing  230,  362 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  13 
Master's  degree  program  14 
Master's  degrees  12 
Materials  Technology  Center  3 
Mathematics  137,  293,  363 
Mechanical  Engineering  141,  264 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy 

Processes  264,  364 
Medical  care  9 

Medical  Education  Preparation  297 
Microbiology  142,  297,  364 
Mining  Engineering  144,  298,  365 
Molecular  Science  145,  299,  365 


Morris  library  6 

Music  148,  300,  366 

Music  Education  Concentration  149 

Music  History  and  Literature 

Concentration  149 
Music  Theory  and  Composition 

Concentration  149 

N 

National  Consortium  for  Educational 
Access,  Inc.  30 

O 

Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  5 
Office  of  Research  Development  and 

Administration  4 
Ombudsman,  University  11 
Opera/Music  Theater  Concentration 

149 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 

Management  Concentration  112 

P-Q 

Parking  on  campus  7 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris  fellowship 

program  30 
Payment  and  refunding  of  tuition  and 

fees  35 
Performance  Concentration  149 
Pharmacology  151,  302,  366 
Pharmacy  services  9 
Philosophy  159,  303,  367 
Physical  Education  162,  304,  367 
Physics  163,  306,  368 
Physiology  164,  307,  368 
Piano  Education  Arts  Concentration 

149 
Placement  services  of  the  University 

Placement  Center  7 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  169,  309,  369 
Plant  Biology  165,  310,  369 
Political  Science  170,  313,  370 
Posthumous  degrees  49 
Preliminary  examination  18 
Procedure  governing  the  academic 

grievance  process  44 
Proof  of  immunity  10 
Psychology  178,  318,  370 
Public  Affairs  (see  Political  Science 
Public  Affairs  (see  Political  Science) 

313 

R 

Radio-Television,  321,  372 
Radio-Television  (see  also 

Telecommunications),  204 
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Recreation  184,  322,  372 
Recreation  Resource  Administration 

Concentration  185 
Registration  24 
Registration  by  mail  24 
Registration,  late  25 
Rehabilitation  324 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and 

Services  187 
Rehabilitation  Administration  Core 

188 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  189 
Rehabilitation  Institute  186,  372 
Release  of  student  information  and 

issuance  of  transcripts  49 
Religious  Studies  328,  373 
Representative  Scheduling  155,  158 
Requirements  for  admission  23 
Research  in  fisheries  3 
Research  shops  and  services  5 
Research  tool  requirement  18 
Residence  halls  7 
Residence-center  credit  41 
Residency  18 

Residency  status,  determination  of  36 
Retention  48 
Russian  274 


■ 


S 


Satisfactory  progress 

Probationary  period  33 

Standards  32 
Satisfactory  progress  policy  for 

graduate  students  32 
Scholarships  8,  27,  31,  35,  40 
School  Health  and  Safety  Education 

120 
School  of  law  courses  27 
School  of  Medicine  377 
Science  328 

Second  master's  degree  16 
Sixth-year  specialist  degree  program 

16 
Social  Work  192,  328,  373 
Sociology  194,  337,373 
Southern  Hills  7 
Southern  Illinois  University  1 
Spanish  111,  275 
Special  Educationl98,  333,  373 
Specialist  degree  13 
Speech  Communication  200,  335,  374 
State  fellowship  programs  for  minority 

students  30 
Statistics  (see  Mathematics)  293 
Student  conduct  code  43 
Student  course  loads  26 


Student  health  program  9 
Student  responsibility  14 
Study  abroad  programs  8 
Summary  of  degree  requirements 

Doctoral  21 

Master's  16 


Technical  Careers,  College  of  374 

Technology  375 

Telecommunications  204 

Telecommunications  (see  also  Radio- 
Television)  321,  372 

Test  scores  22 

The  Doctoral  Program  in  Education  96 

The  Graduate  School  2 

Theater  205,  339,  375 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Concentration 
185 

Thesis  15 

Time  limits  for  master's  program  15 

Traineeships  27,  29 
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Fall    Semester   1991 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


Fall  Orientation 
Semester  Classes  Begin 
Labor  Day  Holiday 
Fall  Vacation 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 

Final   Examinations 


Wednesday,   August  14-Sunday,    August  18 

Monday,   August  19,   8:00  a.m. 

Monday,    September  2 

Thursday,    10:00  p. m. -Wednesday ,   8:00  a.m. 

October  31 -November  6 
Wednesday,    10:00  p  .  m. -Monday,   8:00  a.m., 

November  27-December  2 
Monday-Friday,    December  9-13 


Spring    Semester    1992 

Martin   Luther  King,  Jr.'s   Birthday  Holiday 
Semester  Classes   Begin 
Spring  Vacation 

Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


Monday,   January  20 

Tuesday,   January  21,   8:00  a.m. 

Saturday,    12:00  noon-Monday,   8:00  a.m., 

March   14-23 
Monday-Friday,   May   11-15 
Saturday,   May  16  and  Sunday,   May  17 


Summer   Session    1992 


Eight  Week  Session   Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


Monday,   June  15,   7:30  a.m. 
Friday,   July  3 

Thursday  and   Friday,    August  6-7 
Saturday,    August  8 


Fall    Semester   1992 


Fall  Orientation 
Semester  Classes   Begin 
Labor  Day  Holiday 
Fall  Vacation 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 

Final   Examinations 


Wednesday,    August  19-Sunday,    August  23 

Monday,   August  24,   8:00  a.m. 

Monday,    September  7 

Saturday,    12:00  noon-Tuesday,   8:00  a.m. 

October  17-October  20 
Wednesday,    10:00  p.m. -Monday,   8:00  a.m. 

November  25-November  29 
Monday-Friday,    December  14-18 


Spring   Semester   1993 

Martin   Luther  King,   Jr.'s   Birthday  Holiday 
Semester  Classes   Begin 
Spring  Vacation 

Final   Examinations 
Commencement 


Monday,   January  18 

Tuesday,   January  19,   8:00  a.m. 

Saturday,    12:00  noon-Monday,   8:00  a.m. 

March   13-22 
Monday-Friday,    May   10-14 
Friday,   May   14,    Saturday,   May  15 
and  Sunday,   May   16 
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A/U.S.  Route  51 
B/Interstate  55 
C/Amtrak— I.C.G.R.R 
D/Interstate  74 
E/Interstate  57 
F/Illinois  Route  13 
G/Southern  Illinois  Airport 
H/Williamson  County  Airport 
I/Interstate  80 
J/Interstate  64 


CAMPUS 


The  original  eight-building  campus  with  its  Gothic  architectural  tradition  is  now  completely 
surrounded  by  a  sprawling  modern  1128-acre  campus  with  a  maze  of  paths  connecting  distinctive 
classroom  and  office  buildings  and  attractive  resident  halls.  Even  though  the  original  campus 
still  serves  as  a  focal  point  of  study  and  university  tradition,  the  prevailing  design  of  the  255- 
building  campus  now  is  contemporary.  Facilities  vary  in  style,  size,  and  purpose  from  a  circular 
10,000-seat  arena,  to  an  eight-sided  multimedia  instruction  center,  17-story  high-rise  residence 
halls,   and  a  permanent  beach  house  on  the  40-acre  spring-fed  campus  lake. 

Oriented  to  teaching  and  research,  the  University  provides  a  balance  of  laboratories  and 
classrooms  which  serve  as  satellites  to  the  impressive  7-story  Morris  Library  containing  over  2.4 
million  volumes  and  subscribing  to  12,000  current  periodicals. 

Additional  facilities  include  the  College  of  Technical  Careers'  Carterville  campus  approximately 
ten  miles  east,  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport  three  miles  west,  laboratories  at  Little  Grassy  Lake, 
and  University  Farms. 


UNIVERSITY  DIRECTORY 


Listed  below  are  the  various  offices,    schools  and   colleges   which   are  available  to  aid  counselors, 
prospective  students,    and   parents   in  answering  questions  which   may  not  be  within  the  scope  of 
the   various    University    publications.      Please   feel    free   to   direct    inquiries    to   the   appropriate 
areas. 

The  general   University  telephone   number  is    (618)   453-2121.      The  mailing  address   is   Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,   Carbondale,    Illinois  62901. 


OFFICES 
SIUC    (University   Switchboard) 

Admissions   and    Records 
Aerospace   Studies    (AF-ROTC) 
Airport,    Southern    Illinois 
Army   Military   Science    (Army    ROTC) 
Athletics,    Intercollegiate 
Athletics,    Tickets 
Bursar    (payment  of  fees) 
Center  for   Basic   Skills    (Woody   Hall) 
Continuing   Education 
Counseling   Center 
Disabled   Student   Services 
Financial   Aid  Office 
Health   Services 

Housing    Business   Services    (on-campus   housing) 
Housing    Information    Services    (off-campus   housing) 
International    Programs   and   Services 
New   Student  Admission   Services 
(Illinois    residents   call   toll   free) 
Parking   Division 

Pre-Major   Advisement    (Woody    Hall) 
Student   Development 
Student  Services 

Testing   Center    (CLEP,    Placement/Proficiency,    ACT   Residual) 
University   Electronic   Communications 
University   Honors 
University   Ombudsman 

SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES 


(618)   453-2121 


(618' 

453-4381 

(6181 

453-2481 

(618' 

453-1147 

(618 

453-5786 

(618 

453-5311 

(618 

453-5319 

(618 

453-2221 

(618 

536-6646 

(618 

536-7751 

(618 

453-5371 

(618 

453-5738 

(618 

453-4334 

(618 

453-3311 

(618 

453-2301 

(618 

453-2301 

(618 

453-5774 

(618 

536-4405 

(800 

642-3531 

(618 

453-5369 

(618 

I  453-4351 

(618 

1  453-5714 

(618 

)  453-2374 

(618 

)  536-3303 

(618 

!  536-3325 

(618 

)  453-2824 

(618 

)  453-2411 

Agriculture,    College  of    (Agriculture   Building)  (618)  453-2469 

Business   and   Administration,    College  of    (Rehn    Building)  (618)  453-3328 

Communications   and    Fine  Arts,    College  of    (Communications    Building)  (618)  453-4308 

Education,    College  of    (Wham   Education    Building)  (618)  453-2415 

Engineering   and   Technology,    College  of    (Technology    Building)  (618)  453-4321 

Graduate   Studies   and    Research    (Woody   Hall)  (618)  536-7791 

Law,    School  of  (618)  536-7711 

Liberal   Arts,    College  of   (Faner   Building)  (618)  453-2466 

Medicine,    School   of    (Lindegren    Hall)  (618)  453-1531 

Science,    College  of    (Neckers    Building)  (618)  536-6666 

Social   Work,    School   of    (Quigley    Building)  (618)  453-2243 

Technical   Careers,    College  of    (Technical   Careers   Building)  (618)  536-6682 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ENVIRONMENT 

Community:     Carbondale,    Illinois   (pop.   26,400) 

Location  of  State:     Southern  Illinois  (Jackson  County) 

Miles  from:     St.    Louis,   110;   Chicago,  330;   New  York,  960;   San  Francisco,  2,140 

Terrain:     Slightly  rolling  (elevation  400-500  feet) 

Climate:     Pleasant  and  mild  year-round  temperature,  mean  annual  temperature  57.0  degrees 

Area:     Historical   "Little  Egypt,"  year-round  outdoor  recreation,   four  scenic  large  lakes, 

national  forest  and  game  refuge 
Transportation:     Major  train,   plane,   and  bus  routes:     Amtrak  Rail  System,   TWE; 
SIUC  Air  Institute  Charter  Service;    highway  routes   Interstate  57,    US  51,    Illinois  13 

UNIVERSITY 

Name:     Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Founded:     1869 

President:     John  C.   Guyon 

Campus  location:     Southwest  corner  of  the  community 

University  telephone  number:      (618)  453-2121 

Type:     Public  state  university  of  the  Southern   Illinois  University  system 

Student  body:     Co-ed 

Curriculum:     Undergraduate,   graduate,   and  professional 

Calendar:     Early  semester  (fall  and  spring),   summer  session 

Campuses:     Carbondale;   College  of  Technical  Careers'  Carterville  Campus;   Southern   Illinois 

Airport;   outdoor  laboratories;    university  farms 
Acreage:     7,253;   on-campus,    1128  acres 
Campus  buildings:     255 
Colors:     Maroon  and  white 
Mascot:     Saluki   (Egyptian  hunting  dog) 

STUDENT  DATA 

Enrollment,    Fall  1990:     24,083 

Undergraduate,    19,888,   Graduate,  3,610;    Professional,   585; 

Men,    14,256;   Women,   9,827 
Residency:    Illinois,    19,121    (79%);   Out-of-state,  3,043  (13%),    104  other  countries,    1,919   (7%) 

PERSONNEL,    1990 

Percentage  full-time  faculty  with  doctorate:     65% 
Undergraduate  student/faculty  ratio:     17:1 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate:     Associate:     A.A.S.;    Baccalaureate:     B.A.,    B.S.,    B.   Mus.,    B.F.A. 
Graduate:     M.Acc,   M.S.,   M.B.A.,   M.F.A.,   M.   Mus.,   M.P.A.,   M.S.,   M.S.    Ed.; 
Specialist  Degree  (6  yr);    Ph.D.,    Rh.D.,    D.B.A.,   M.D.,  J.D. 


ACCREDITATIONS  AND  AFFILIATIONS 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

Accreditation   Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology   (ABET) 

Accreditation  Council  of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

Accrediting  Council  of  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications 

American  Association  for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care 

American  Association  of  Airport  Executives   (AAAE) 

American  Association  of  Museums 

American   Bar  Association 

American   Board  of  Examiners  in  Speech   Pathology  and  Audiology 

American   Board  of  Funeral  Service  Education 

American  Chemical  Society 

American   Dietetic  Association 

American   Institute  of  Architects 

American   Institute  of  Professional  Geologists 

American   Library  Association 

American   Physical  Therapy  Association 

American   Psychological  Association 

Association  of  American   Law  Schools 

The  Association  of  American   Publishers 

The  Association  of  American   University  Presses 

Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture 

Association  of  Research   Libraries 

Association  of  University  Programs  in   Health  Administration   (AUPHA) 

Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation   Institute 

Commission  on   Dental  Accreditation  of  the  American   Dental  Association 

Committee  on  Allied  Health  Accreditation   (CAHEA)  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 

the  Joint  Review  Committee  for  Radiologic  Technology  Education 
CAHEA  and  the  Joint  Review  Committee  for  Respiratory  Therapy  Education 
Community  Development  Society 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 

Council  for  Accreditation  for  Counseling  and   Related  Educational   Programs   (CACREP) 
Council  on   International   Education   Exchange  (CIEE) 
Council  on   Rehabilitation  Education 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Foundation  for  Interior  Design   Education   Research   (FIDER) 
Honors  Council  of  the  Illinois  Region   (HCIR) 
Illinois  Certification   Boards,    Inc. 
Illinois  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
Liaison  Committee  on  Medical   Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
National  Academy  of  Early  Childhood   Programs  Sponsored  by  the  National  Association 

for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
National  Association  of   Industrial  Technology   (NAIT) 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration 
National  Athletic  Trainers  Association   (NATA) 
National  Collegiate  Honors  Council 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
National   Fire  Protection  Association 
National   Institute  for  Automotive  Service  Excellence 
National   League  for  Nursing 

National   Recreation  and  Parks  Association   (National  Accreditation  Council) 
National  Shorthand   Reporters  Association 
Photo/Marketing  Association   International 
Service  Members  Opportunity  Colleges 
Society  of  American   Foresters   (SAF) 
University  Council  for  Vocational   Education 
Upper  Midwest  Honors  Council 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 


Undergraduate  Academic  Programs 


Accounting 
Administration  of  Justice 

Law  Enforcement12 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention12 

Corrections12 

Security  Management12 
Advanced  Technical  Studies29 
Advertising12 
Aerospace  Studies1 
African  Studies1 
Aging  Studies1 
Agribusiness  Economics2 
Agricultural  Education312 
Agricultural  Information12 
Agricultural  Mechanization12 
Agricultural  Production12 
Agriculture  (Undecided) 
Agriculture,  General 

Agricultural  Education312 

Agricultural  Information12 

Agricultural  Mechanization12 

Agricultural  Production12 
Allied  Health  Careers 
Animal  Science2 

Equine  Science12 

Production12 

Science  and  Pre-Veterinary  Medicine12 
Anthropology 
Apparel  Design12 
Aquatics1 

Architectural  Technology5 
Art 

Art  Education312 

Art  History12 

Ceramics12 

Drawing12 

Fibers/Weaving12 

General  Studio12 

Metalsmithing12 

Painting12 

Printmaking12 

Sculpture12 
Asian  Studies1 
Athletic  Training12 
Automotive  Technology5 
Aviation  Flight5 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology5 
Aviation  Management2 
Avionics  Technology5 
Behavioral  Disorders313 
Biological  Sciences3 
Black  American  Studies1 
Botany  (see  Plant  Biology) 
Business  (Undecided)4 
Business  and  Administration 
Business  Economics 
Business  Education312 
Chemistry3 

Child  and  Family  Services1 
Chinese1 

Cinema  and  Photography 
Civil  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering  Technology12 
Classical  Civilization1 
Classics3 
Clothing  and  Textiles2 

Apparel  Design12 

Double  Specialization12 

Retailing12 
Coaching1 

Commercial  Graphics-Design5 
Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences3 
Communications  and  Fine  Arts  (Undecided)4 
Community  Development1 
Community  Health12 


Comparative  Literature1 

Computer  Information  Processing5 

Computer  Science 

Construction  Technology5 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management2 

Consumer  Studies1 

Corrections12 

Court  and  Conference  Reporting12 

Creative  Writing12 

Dental  Hygiene5 

Dental  Technology5 

Design 

Product  Design12 

Visual  Communications12 
Dietetics12 
Early  Childhood3 

Child  and  Family  Services212 

K-312 

Pre-School/Primary12 
Earth  Science1 
East  Asian  Civilizations1 
Economics 

Education  (Undecided)3.4 
Education,  Training  and  Development12 
Educational  Media1 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology12 
Electronics  Management2 
Electronics  Technology5 
Elementary  Education3 
Engineering  (Undecided)4 
Engineering  Technology 

Civil12 

Electrical12 

Mechanical12 
English 

Creative  Writing12 

General12 

Pre-Professional12 

Teaching13 
Entrepreneurship12 
Environmental  Science12 
Equine  Science12 
Equine  Studies1 

Exercise  Science  and  Physical  Fitness12 
Finance 

Financial  Institutions12 

Financial  Management12 
Fire  Science  Management2.10 
Food  and  Nutrition 

Dietetics12 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration212 
Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade 
Forestry 

Forest  Resources  Management12 

Forest  Science12 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Management12 
French3 
Geography3 
Geology3 
German3 
Greek1 

Health  Care  Management2 
Health  Education3 

Community  Health12 

Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools12 
Health  Occupations  Education312 
History3 

Home  Economics  Education312 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration12 
Industrial  Education312 
Industrial  Technology2 

Manufacturing  Technology12 
Interior  Design 
Japanese1 
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Journalism 

Advertising12 

News-Editorial12 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency12 
Language  Arts  (English  and  Reading)3 
Latin1 

Law  Enforcement11 
Learning  Disabilities313 
Legal  Office  Assistant12 
Liberal  Arts  (Undecided)4 
Linguistics 
Machine  Tool12 
Management 

Entrepreneurship12 

Management12 
Manufacturing  Technology12 
Marketing 
Mathematics3 

Statistics13 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Medical  Office  Assistant12 
Mental  Retardation313 
Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes12 
Microbiology 
Mining  Engineering 

Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service5 
Museum  Studies1 
Music 

Liberal  Arts12 

Music  Business12 

Music  Education312 

Music  Theory/Composition12 

Performance12 

Instrumental12 

Jazz12 

Keyboard12 

Voice12 

Piano  Pedagogy12 
News/Editorial12 
Office  Systems  and  Specialities5 

Administrative  Assistant12 

Court  and  Conference  Reporting12 

Legal  Office  Assistant12 

Medical  Office  Assistant12 
Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistant2 
Philosophy 

Photographic  Production  Technology5 
Physical  Education 

Athletic  Training12 

Exercise  Science  and  Physical  Fitness12 

Teaching312 
Physical  Therapist  Assistant5 
Physics3 
Physiology 
Plant  and  Soil  Science2 

Agronomist14 

Business12 

Crop  Scientist14 

Environmental  Studies12 

General12 

Landscape  Horticulture12 

Science12 

Soil  Scientist14 
Plant  Biology 
Political  Science3 
Pre-Dentistry6 
Pre- Law6 
Pre- Major7 
Pre-Medicine6 
Pre-Nursing6 
Pre-Optometry6 
Pre-Osteopathy6 
Pre-Pharmacy6 
Pre-Physical  Therapy6 
Pre- Podiatry6 
Pre-School  Education3 12 


Pre-Veterinary  Medicine6 

Product  Design12 

Psychology 

Public  Relations12 

Radio-Television 

Radiologic  Technology5 

Recreation 

Program  Services12 

Therapeutic  Recreation12 
Religious  Studies 
Respiratory  Therapy  Technology5 
Retailing12 
Russian3 

Science  (Undecided)4 
Social  Studies3 
Social  Work 
Sociology 
Spanish3 
Special  Education3 

Behavioral  Disorders13 

Learning  Disabilities13 

Mental  Retardation13 

Special  Education  and  Elementary  Education12 
Special  Major8 
Speech  Communication 

Communication  Education3-12 

Interpersonal  Communication12 

Organizational  Communication12 

Performance  Studies12 

Persuasive  Communication12 

Public  Relations12 
Theater 

Therapeutic  Recreation12 
Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology5 
Machine  Tool12 

Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes12 
Tool  Design12 
University  Studies 
Vocational  Education  Studies2 

Business  Education312 

Education,  Training  and  Development12 

Health  Occupations  Education312 

Home  Economics  Education312 

Industrial  Education312 
Women's  Studies1 
World  Literature1 
Zoology3 


Minor  only. 


1 

2Capstone  option  available  if  an  AAS  degree  is  completed. 

3Teacher  Certification  Program  option  available. 

4Not  a  major.  Enter  the  academic  unit  and  decide  a 
specific  major  later. 

5 Associate  degree  program.  Can  lead  toward  bachelor's 
degree  or  third  year  specialization  beyond  associate. 

6Pre-professional  program. 

7Pre-Major  is  a  classification  given  entering  students  who 
are  undecided  about  a  major. 

8Special  major  may  be  completed  in  any  academic  unit. 

9Any  individualized  program  of  study  for  applicants  with 
occupational,  technical,  or  similar  educational 
background. 

^Offered  off-campus  only. 

1 1  Two-year  program .  For  four-year  program  see 
Administration  of  Justice. 

^Specialization. 

'^Concentration. 

1  ^Certification  programs. 
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APPLICATION  REQUEST:     ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

To  request  undergraduate  admission  application  materials,   write  or  call: 

New  Student  Admission  Services 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,    IL    62901-4710 

(618)  536-4405  (Direct) 

(800)  642-3531    (Toll-free  in   Illinois) 

ACT/APP 

Beginning  freshmen  can  simplify  their  admission  to  SIUC  by  indicating  at  the  time  they  write  the 
American  College  Test  (ACT)  that  their  test  scores  should  be  sent  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  (college  code  1144).  Students  who  take  the  ACT  on  a  national  test 
date  and  send  their  scores  to  SIUC  will  be  sent  an  undergraduate  admission  application.  This 
document  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  SlUC's  Admissions  and  Records  Office  with  a  copy 
of  the  student's  high  school  transcript  which  reports  completion  of  at  least  the  sixth  semester 
(junior  year)   and  class  rank  and  class  size  data. 

All  students  who  do  not  send  their  ACT  scores  as  a  result  of  an  ACT  national  test  date  must 
request  an  application  by  contacting  SIUC  New  Student  Admission  Services. 

REQUIRED  MATERIALS  AND  PROCEDURES 

NEW   FRESHMEN   APPLICANTS 

Freshmen   may   be  considered   for  admission  any  time  following  their  junior  year  or  sixth  semester 

in   high  school.     Prospective  first-time  freshmen  students  should  submit: 

1.  Completed  and  signed  undergraduate  admission  application  form. 

2.  High  school  transcript  signed  with  school  seal,   class   rank,   class  size,   and  if  available,   ACT 
scores . 

3.  Official  ACT  scores   (from  Iowa  City). 

G.E.D.    APPLICANTS 

Eligible   G.E.D.    applicants    will    be    considered    for   admission    upon    submission    of    the    following 

materials. 

1.  Completed  and  signed  undergraduate  admission  application  form. 

2.  High  school  transcript(s)  of  completed  credits. 

3.  Official  G.E.D.   test  results. 

4.  Official  ACT  scores   (required  of  students  less  than  21   years  of  age). 

NOTE:  Students  who  did  not  request  the  results  of  the  ACT  examination  be  sent  to  SIUC  (code 
1144)  at  the  time  they  registered  for  the  exam  must  request  that  a  supplemental  score  report  be 
sent  to  SIUC  by  contacting  ACT,    P.O.    Box  451,    Iowa  City,    Iowa     52240. 

TRANSFER   STUDENTS 

Transfer  students  may  be  considered  for  admission  as  early  as  one  year  in  advance  of  their 
intended  enrollment  at  SIUC  or  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Transfer  students 
who  will  have  at  least  26  semester  hours  or  39  quarter  hours  prior  to  entering  SIUC  will  be 
considered  for  admission  upon  submission  of  the  following  materials: 

1.  Completed  and  signed  undergraduate  admission  application  form. 

2.  Official  transcripts  from  each   institution  attended  after  high  school. 

Transfer  students  who  will  have  less  than  26  semester  hours  or  39  quarter  hours  prior  to  actual 
SIUC  enrollment  may  also  be  considered  for  admission  as  early  as  one  year  in  advance  provided 
they  qualify  for  admission  as  beginning  freshmen  and  have  the  required  minimum  grade  point 
average.     Students  will  be  considered  for  admission  upon  submission  of  the  following  materials: 

1.  Completed  and  signed  undergraduate  admission  application  form. 

2.  Official  transcript  from  each  institution  attended  after  high  school. 

3.  High  school  transcript. 

4.  Official  ACT  scores. 

All  students  transferring  from  a  non- regionally  accredited  institution  must  also  submit  a  high 
school  record  and  ACT  scores  regardless  of  hours  completed,  degrees  earned,  or  grade  point 
average.  Those  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  should  submit  results  of  G.E.D. 
examination  and  their  incomplete  high  school   record. 
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ADMISSION   POLICIES,    REQUIREMENTS 

ADMISSION   OF    FRESHMEN 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school. 
Graduates  of  non-recognized  high  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  by  completing 
successfully  the  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  Test  or  an  approved  entrance 
examination . 

All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the  completion  of  high  school 
work  and  graduation. 

If  eligible  for  direct  entry  into  a  desired  academic  unit  and  major,  students  entering  the 
University  as  freshmen  are  enrolled  in  the  academic  unit  within  the  University  that  offers  the 
degree  program  (major)  they  indicate  they  plan  to  pursue.  Students  who  are  undecided  as  to 
the  course  of  study  they  want  to  follow  are  enrolled  as  Pre-Major  students. 

Some  majors  allow  entry  only  in  the  fall.  Some  programs  require  screening  and  materials  beyond 
those  required  for  admission  into  the  University  and  some  programs  have  admission  standards 
higher  than  those  required  to  enter  the  University. 

ADMISSION   OF    FRESHMEN   TO   BACCALAUREATE    PROGRAMS 

Also  refer  to  the  section  on   High  School  Subject  Pattern   Requirements. 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  baccalaureate  program  who  have  an  ACT  composite  score  of  20 
or  higher  (SAT  800)  are  eligible  for  admission  any  semester.  In  addition,  high  school  graduates 
who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  and  who  score  a  minimum  ACT  composite  of 
18  or  higher  (SAT  710)  are  also  eligible  for  admission  any  semester. 

A  limited  number  of  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  University's  entrance  requirements  may  be 
granted  admission  through  a  selective  admission  program,  the  Center  for  Basic  Skills.  All 
applicants  who  are  not  admissible  by  the  above  requirements  will  have  their  applications 
reviewed  for  admission  to  the  selective  program. 

ADMISSION   OF    FRESHMEN   TO   ASSOCIATE   DEGREE   PROGRAMS 

Also  refer  to  the  section  on   High  School  Subject  Pattern   Requirements. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  an  associate  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers 
can  qualify  for  admission  any  semester  if  they  rank  in  the  upper  two  thirds  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class  or  score  a  minimum  ACT  composite  score  of  18  or  higher  (SAT  710). 

Students  seeking  admission  to  Aviation  Flight,  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  Dental  Hygiene, 
Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant  or  Radiologic  Technology 
programs  must  meet  University  entrance  requirements  as  well  as  those  of  the  specific  programs. 
Admission  to  SIUC  does  NOT  insure  acceptance  into  one  of  the  above  two-year  associate  degree 
programs.  All  students  will  receive  further  information  about  entry  into  one  of  these  programs 
after  being  granted  admission  to  the  University. 

Students  may  be  admitted  only  for  the  fall  semester  to  associate  degree  programs  in 
Architectural  Technology,  Aviation  Flight,  Dental  Hygiene,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant, 
Commercial  Graphics-Design,  Dental  Technology,  Radiologic  Technology  and  Respiratory 
Therapy.  Aviation  Flight  students  must  initially  satisfy  baccalaureate  program  admission 
requirements  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  Pre-Aviation  Flight  and  receive  further  screening  for 
direct  program  entry. 

ADMISSION   OF   G.E.D.    APPLICANTS   TO   UNIVERSITY    PROGRAMS 

Non-high  school  graduates  may  be  considered  for  admission  by  satisfactorily  passing  the  G.E.D. 
examination  and  submitting  all  required  materials.  Students  who  are  less  than  21  years  of  age 
are  also  required  to  achieve  a  minimum  ACT  score  of  18  for  admission  to  four-year  programs. 
Course  pattern  requirements  will  also  be  required  for  applicants  less  than  21  years  of  age  to 
associate  and  baccalaureate  programs. 

ADMISSION   OF   TRANSFER   STUDENTS 

Applicants  are  considered  to  be  transfer  students  when  they  present  any  amount  of  graded  work 
for  transfer  consideration  which  was  earned  after  high  school  graduation;  otherwise,  they  are 
considered  for  admission  as   new  freshmen. 

In  the  event  a  transfer  student's  grade  point  average  cannot  be  determined,  his/her  admission 
may  require,  in  addition  to  a  review  of  their  college  performance,  standardized  examinations  and 
secondary  school   records. 

Transfer  students  who  have  been  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than  academic  failure  must  be 
cleared  by  SlUC's  Office  of  Student  Development  before  admission  will  be  granted  by  the 
Director  of  Admissions. 

Some  majors  allow  entry  only  in  the  fall.  Some  programs  require  screening  and  materials  beyond 
those  required  for  admission  into  the  University  and  some  programs  have  admission  standards 
higher  than  those  required  to  enter  the  University. 
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Transfer  students,  if  eligible,  will  be  admitted  directly  to  the  academic  unit  in  which  their  major 
field  of  study  is  offered.  Students  who  are  undecided  about  their  major  field  of  study  will  be 
admitted  as  Pre-Major  students. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  work  (26  semester  hours  or  39 
quarter  hours  of  credit)  can  be  considered  for  admission  one  year  in  advance  of  their  date  of 
matriculation.  Students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  collegiate  program  for  the  first  time  and  wish  to 
transfer  upon  completion  of  their  first  term  may  do  so  if  they  meet  the  University's  admission 
requirements  for  beginning  freshmen.  Admission  may  also  be  granted  one  year  in  advance  to 
students  who  are  in  their  first  term  of  a  collegiate  program  and  qualify  for  admission  as 
beginning  freshmen.  Admission  granted  to  a  student  on  partial  or  incomplete  records  is  granted 
with  the  condition  that  the  student  will  maintain  an  overall  C  average  and  be  eligible  to 
continue  at  the  last  school  attended.  Students  whose  final  transcripts  indicate  a  grade  point 
average  or  scholastic  standing  less  than  that  required  for  unconditional  admission  may  have  their 
admission  withdrawn. 

ADMISSION  OF  T RANS FER  STU DENTS  TO  BACCALAUREATE  P ROG RAMS 

Students  who  have  an  overall  C'  average  as  computed  by  SIUC  (2.0  on  a  4.0  scale,  all 
institutions),  and  are  eligible  to  continue  their  enrollment  at  the  last  institution  attended  are 
eligible  to  be  considered  for  admission  for  any  semester.  If  a  student  is  seeking  to  enter  SIUC 
with  fewer  than  26  semester  hours,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  a  beginning  freshman  as  well  as  a  transfer  student.  This  student  should  also 
refer  to  the  section  on  High  School  Subject  Pattern   Requirements. 

Students  who  graduate  with  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  from  most 
Illinois  two-year  institutions  may  enter  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  any  semester 
without  regard  to  their  average  provided  they  have  not  taken  additional  college  work  since 
graduation.  If  they  have  completed  additional  work,  their  admission  will  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  University's  regular  transfer  admission  standards. 

A  student  who  has  completed  a  two-year  or  equivalent  program  with  a  C  average  in  an 
institution  which  is  not  accredited  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  associations  will  be  admitted 
if  the  institution  is  one  recognized  by  NATTS,  AMA,  ABET,  or  similar  accrediting  bodies 
recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  or  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Students  who  have  attended  a  non-regionally  accredited  institution  and  who  have  not  completed 
two-year  or  equivalent  programs  or  have  less  than  a  C  average  will  be  considered  for  admission 
as  entering  freshmen. 

Students  who  have  been  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  academic  suspension  from  another 
college  or  university  will  be  considered  for  admission  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
only  if  an  interruption  of  education  has  occurred  and  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  additional 
work  can  be  completed  successfully.  Tangible  evidence  might  include:  1)  an  interruption  of 
schooling  for  one  or  more  years;  2)  military  experience;  3)  work  experience;  and  4)  previous 
academic  performance. 

ADMISSION   OF   TRANSFER   STUDENTS   TO   ASSOCIATE   DEGREE    PROGRAMS 

Students  who  have  an  overall  C  average  (2.0  on  a  4.0  scale,  all  institutions),  and  are  eligible 
to  continue  their  enrollment  at  the  last  institution  attended  will  be  considered  for  admission  for 
any  semester.  If  a  student  is  seeking  admission  with  fewer  than  26  semester  hours,  the 
applicant  will  be  required  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  a  beginning  freshman  as  well  as 
a  transfer  student  for  unconditional  acceptance.  This  student  should  also  refer  to  the  section 
on  High  School  Subject  Pattern   Requirements. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  Aviation  Flight,  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  Dental  Hygiene, 
Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  or  Radiologic  Technology 
programs  must  meet  University  entrance  requirements  as  well  as  those  of  the  specific  programs. 
Admission  to  SIUC  does  NOT  insure  acceptance  into  one  of  the  above  two-year  associate  degree 
programs.  All  students  will  receive  further  information  about  entry  into  one  of  these  programs 
after  being  granted  admission  to  the  University. 

Students  who  have  been  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  academic  suspension  from  another 
college  or  university  will  be  considered  for  admission  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
only  if  an  interruption  of  education  has  occurred  and  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  additional 
work  can  be  completed  successfully.  Tangible  evidence  might  include:  1)  an  interruption  of 
schooling  for  one  or  more  years;  2)  military  experience;  3)  work  experience;  and  4)  previous 
academic  performance. 

A  student  who  is  admitted  to  an  associate  degree  program  as  a  transfer  student  and  then  decides 
at  a  later  date  to  enter  a  four-year  program  must  meet  the  University's  baccalaureate  admission 
requirements  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

Students  may  be  admitted  only  for  the  fall  semester  to  associate  degree  programs  in 
Architectural  Technology,  Aviation  Flight,  Dental  Hygiene,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant, 
Commercial  Graphics-Design,  Dental  Technology,  Radiologic  Technology,  and  Respiratory 
Therapy.  Aviation  Flight  students  must  initially  satisfy  baccalaureate  program  admission 
requirements  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  Pre-Aviation  Flight  and  receive  further  screening  for 
direct  program  entry. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL  SUBJECT   PATTERN    REQUIREMENTS 

Beginning  freshmen  and  transfer  students  with   less  than  26  semester  or  39  quarter  hours  must 

also  satisfactorily  complete  course  pattern  requirements  or  enter  under  a  "provisional"  admission 

status. 

Transfer  students  with  more  than  26  semester  or  39  quarter  hours,  students  21  years  or  older, 
international  students,  veterans  and  applicants  on  active  duty  in  the  military,  if  admitted,  are 
exempt  from  the  high  school  subject  pattern  requirements.  Also  exempt  are  students  whose 
class  rank  places  them  in  the  upper  25th  percentile  and  have  earned  an  ACT  composite  score  at 
the  75th  percentile  or  higher  based  on  college  bound  norms.  Currently  the  ACT  composite  score 
is  23. 


Course   Pattern    Requirements 


For  Associate 
Degree  Entry 


For  Bache 
Degree  En 

or 
try 

For  Associate 
and  Bachelor 
Degree  Entry 
(1993) 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

1  yr. 

2  yrs. 

English  3  yrs. 

Mathematics  2  yrs. 

Lab  Science  1  yr. 

Social  Science  2  yrs. 

Electives  N/A 

(Art,   Music,    Foreign  Language,  Voc.    Education) 

NOTE:     One  year  is  defined  as  1.0  unit;  0.5  =  1/2  year;  0.33  =  1/3  year  and  0.25  =  1/4  year. 

Course   Pattern    Definitions 

English:  Coursework  must  emphasize  written  and  oral  communication  and  literature.  General 
reading,   mass  communications,    radio/television/film  and  theater  are  typically  not  acceptable. 

Mathematics:  Coursework  including  introductory  through  advanced  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry  or  fundamentals  of  computer  programming  is  acceptable.  Pre-algebra,  business 
math,   career  or  consumer  math  are  typically  not  acceptable. 

Lab  Science:  Coursework  must  be  laboratory  science  including  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
earth  science  or  other  college  preparatory  science.  General  science  courses  are  typically  not 
acceptable. 

Social  Science:  Coursework  must  emphasize  history  and  government.  Anthropology,  economics, 
geography,   political  science,   psychology  and  sociology  are  also  acceptable. 

Electives:     Coursework  in  a  foreign  language,   music,   art  or  vocational  education  is  acceptable. 

Course  Pattern   Deficiencies 

Students  admitted  provisionally  due  to  a  course  pattern  deficiency  will  be  required  to  rectify 
their  deficiency  in  the  following  manner: 

English 

*  Earn  an  ACT  English  subscore  at  the  60th  percentile  (ACT  21)  or  complete  a  100-level  GEC 
course  at  SIUC  taught  by  the  English  faculty,  or 

*  Earn  a  score  of  540  on  the  CLEP  English  Composition  with   Essay  Examination,   or 

*  Earn  a  grade  of  3,  4  or  5  in  English  through  the  High  School  Advanced  Placement 
Program. 

Mathematics 

*  Earn  an  ACT  mathematics  subscore  at  the  60th  percentile  (ACT  20),   or 

*  Earn  an  acceptable  score  on  SlUC's  Math  Placement  Test  or  complete  GED  106  (Elementary 
Algebra)  at  SIUC,   or 

*  Earn  a  score  of  580  or  higher  on  the  CLEP  Mathematics  Examination,   or 

*  Earn  a  grade  of  3,  4  or  5  in  mathematics  or  computer  science  through  the  High  School 
Advanced   Placement  Program. 

Lab   Science 

*  Earn  an  ACT  science  reasoning   (ACT  21)   subscore  at  the  60th  percentile. 

*  Complete  a  100-level  GEA  course  at  SIUC,   or 

*  Earn  a  score  of  520  or  higher  on  the  CLEP  Natural  Sciences  Examination,   or 

*  Earn  a  grade  of  3,  4  or  5  in  either  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  through  the  High  School 
Advanced   Placement  Program. 

Social    Science 

*  Earn  an  ACT  reading   (ACT  22)   subscore  at  the  60th  percentile. 

*  Complete  a  100-level  GEB  course  at  SIUC,   or 

*  Earn  a  score  of  520  or  higher  on  the  CLEP  social  science  and  history  examination,   or 

*  Earn  a  grade  of  3,  4  or  5  in  either  American  History,  European  History,  American 
Government,  or  Comparative  Government  and  Politics  through  the  High  School  Advanced 
Placement  Program. 
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Electives 

*  Complete  a  100-level  GEC  course  at  SIUC  or  complete  a  one-year   (two  course)    sequence  in 
a  foreign  language,   or 

*  Earn  a  score  of  520  or  higher  on  the  CLEP  Humanities  Examination,  or 

*  Earn    a    grade  of   3,    4   or   5    in    either   foreign    language,    music,    or   art  through  the  High 
School  Advanced  Placement  Program. 

NOTE:  A  deficiency  may  also  be  corrected  at  another  institution  prior  to  transfer  to  SIUC.  It 
should  be  understood  that  coursework  used  to  fulfill  a  deficiency  cannot  be  used  to  meet  General 
Education   requirements  but  may  be  used  as  elective  credits. 

ADMISSION   OF  SPECIAL  CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Several    types    of    students     are    given     special     consideration     when     seeking     admission     to    the 

University.     These  are  described  below: 

Second   Chance   Program 

The  Second  Chance  Program  is  designed  to  allow  some  former  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  students  who  had  a  poor  scholastic  performance  in  their  initial  enrollment  a  second 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  academic  capabilities.  The  program  permits  students  in 
selected  majors  to  establish  a  new  grade  point  average  calculated  from  their  first  semester  of 
readmission.  Not  all  University  departments  are  participating  in  the  Second  Chance  Program. 
For  a  listing  of  those  departments  not  participating,    refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

Program  Eligibility  Requirements.  Former  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  students 
who  meet  one  of  the  following  qualifications  may  apply  for  entrance  to  the  Second  Chance 
Program. 

1.  Adult  reentering  students  who  are  at  least  24  years  of  age  and  who  previously  earned  fewer 
than  60  semester  hours  at  SIUC  with  less  than  a  2.0  grade  point  average.  In  addition, 
applicants  who  have  attended  any  post  secondary  institution,  college,  or  university 
including  SIUC  in  the  Second  Chance  Program  must  have  earned  a  2.0  cumulative  grade 
point  average  for  collegiate  work  taken  during  that  period. 

2.  Veterans  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  active  military  service  after  having 
previously  completed  fewer  than  60  semester  hours  at  SIUC  with  less  than  a  2.0  grade  point 
average.     SIUC  must  be  the  first  institution  attended  since  discharge  or  separation. 

3.  Community  college  graduates  who  have  previously  earned  less  than  60  semester  hours  from 
SIUC  with  a  grade  point  average  below  2.0  prior  to  completing  an  associate  degree  from  a 
regionally  accredited  institution.  SIUC  must  be  the  first  institution  attended  since  earning 
the  associate  degree. 

Admission   of  Veterans 

Veterans  are  admissible  in  good  standing  regardless  of  their  previous  academic  records  provided 
they  have  completed  no  college  work  since  military  separation  or  the  college  work  they  have 
completed  since  separation/discharge  is  of  C  quality  or  better.  It  is  assumed  a  veteran  has 
graduated  from  high  school  or  has  earned  the  GED  equivalency  certificate.  A  veteran  is 
required  to  submit  all  of  the  necessary  academic  records  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
before  his  or  her  application  for  admission  can  be  processed. 

Selective  Admissions  Option 

The  University  operates  a  program  in  which  educationally  and  socially  disadvantaged  students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  University.  New  freshmen  applicants  who  apply  for  entry  into  a  four- 
year  baccalaureate  major,  but  who  do  not  meet  established  admission  requirements  will  have  their 
application  reviewed  for  consideration  for  entry  under  specific  conditions.  Those  students 
whose  academic  records  show  potential  for  successfully  completing  a  collegiate  program  as  a 
result  of  receiving  special  assistance  in  SlUC's  Center  for  Basic  Skills  may  be  offered  admission 
to  the  University. 

Admission   of   Adults   as   Unclassified   Students 

Adults  who  have  never  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  may  enroll  in  select  courses 
as  non-degree  students  without  submitting  all  of  the  academic  records  required  of  a  regularly 
admitted  student.  Students  in  this  category  must  be  high  school  graduates  or  have  passed  the 
GED  test.  Applicants  interested  in  seeking  admission  as  an  unclassified  student  are  encouraged 
to  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and   Records. 

Evening  and  Weekend    Program 

Carbondale  area  residents  may  take  advantage  of  the  University's  evening  (after  4:00  p.m.)  and 
weekend  credit  course  offerings  through  the  Evening  and  Weekend  Program  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  The  application,  admission,  and  registration  process  is 
streamlined  for  such  students.  Students  may  enroll  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  credit 
each  semester.  A  reduced  fee  structure  is  available.  Interested  students  should  contact  SlUC's 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  (618)  536-7751. 
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ADMISSION   OF   INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS    (General    Requirements) 

In  general,  international  students  must  meet  the  same  academic  standards  for  admission  as  those 
required  of  native  students.  As  there  is  considerable  variation  between  educational  systems 
throughout  the  world,  precise  comparative  standards  are  not  always  available.  Therefore, 
international  students  are  selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  former  academic  work  and  the 
students'  financial  resources  for  support  during  the  normal  period  of  time  required  to  reach  the 
objectives  of  their  studies. 

In  addition  to  submitting  copies  of  secondary  school  records  and,  when  applicable,  college 
transcripts,  international  students  must  also  submit  scores  from  the  TOEFL  examination  (Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language).  TOEFL  scores  are  required  of  all  international  students  who  (1 
have  completed  their  secondary  education  in  a  country  where  English  is  not  the  native  language, 
(2  have  completed  less  than  two  years  study  in  a  United  States  high  school,  (3  have  completed 
less  than  two  years  (60  semester  hours)  of  collegiate  training  in  an  accredited  United  States 
college  or  university.  Students  who  have  completed  their  secondary  education  in  a  country 
where  English  is  the  native  language  are  required  to  submit  scores  from  either  the  American 
College  Test  or  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Students  who  have  acquired  immigrant  status  are  also  required  to  demonstrate  English 
proficiency.  English  proficiency  can  be  demonstrated  by  successful  completion  of  the  TOEFL 
examination.  Immigrants  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  study  in  a  United  States  high 
school,  have  earned  sixty  semester  hours  in  a  United  States  college  or  university,  or  have 
completed  their  secondary  education  in  a  country  in  which  English  is  the  native  language,  must 
also  submit  a  photocopy  of  their  green  card  with  the  application  for  admission. 

International  students  whose  secondary  school  and  college  records  are  acceptable  for  admission 
purposes  must  also  submit  TOEFL  scores.  Students  whose  TOEFL  score  is  520  or  higher  will  be 
granted  unconditional  admission.  Applicants  whose  TOEFL  scores  are  below  520  will  be  admitted 
contingent  upon  completion  of  an  institutional  TOEFL  administered  by  SlUC's  Center  for  English 
as  a  Second  Language.  Students  who  fail  to  submit  TOEFL  scores,  or  who  do  not  submit 
acceptable  TOEFL  scores,  will  be  required  to  attend  courses  at  the  Center  for  English  as  a 
Second  Language  at  their  expense.  Sponsoring  agencies  which  enroll  international  students  will 
be  charged  an  administrative  fee  of  $100.00  per  student  per  semester. 

International  students  interested  in  making  application  to  SIUC  should  address  their  inquiries  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale, 
Illinois  62901. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   ANTHROPOLOGY    PROGRAM 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  students  must  meet  a  minimum  of  2.5  grade 
point  average.  The  highly  motivated  student  failing  to  meet  this  requirement  is  encouraged  to 
petition  the  Undergraduate  Studies  Committee  with  a  one-page  statement  justifying  their 
admission . 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   COLLEGE  OF    BUSINESS   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

ADMISSION  POLICY:  The  current  admission  policy  for  the  College  of  Business  and 
Administration  becomes  effective  the  summer  of  1992  and  applies  to  all  students  who  enroll  in  the 
College  of  Business  and  Administration  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  for  the  1992 
summer  session  and  thereafter  until  announcement  of  a  new  admission  policy. 

Freshmen:  Beginning  freshmen  must  rank  in  the  top  fifty  percent  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class  and  have  an  ACT  standard  composite  score  of  24  or  above  to  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  a  major  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration.  New  freshmen  who 
do  not  meet  these  requirements  but  rank  in  the  top  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class 
and  achieve  an  ACT  score  of  at  least  18  will  be  admitted  with  a  Pre-Business  major  classification. 

Transfer  Students:  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  26  semester  hours  must 
meet  the  admission  requirements  of  beginning  freshmen  as  well  as  have  earned  a  collegiate  grade 
point  average  of  2.5  (4.0  scale).  Those  students  who  fulfilled  beginning  freshmen  requirements 
for  direct  admission  to  a  department  will  be  granted  such  admission  and  those  students  who 
qualified  for  the  Pre-Business  classification  will  be  admitted  to  Pre-Business.  Students  who 
have  completed  more  than  26  semester  hours  must  have  earned  an  overall  grade  point  average  of 
2.5  or  above.  Those  students  who  have  completed  the  retention  courses  required  by  the  College 
of  Business  and  Administration  will  be  admitted  directly  to  the  program  in  which  they  have 
requested  admission.  Applicants  who  have  failed  to  complete  the  retention  courses  will  be 
admitted  with  a  Pre-Business  classification.  The  retention  courses  to  be  completed  are:  GED 
101,  GEB  202,  Mathematics  139  and  140,  Accounting  or  Management  208,  Accounting  220  and  230, 
Computer  Science  212  or  Computer  Information  Processing  229,  and  Economics  214.  Transfer 
students  who  have  earned  more  than  56  hours  of  transfer  credit  and  have  a  grade  point  average 
of  2.2  to  2.5  will  have  their  applications  reviewed  by  representatives  from  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration  to  determine  if  they  are  admissible  to  the  Pre-Business 
classification . 

Grade  Point  Average  Calculation:  In  calculating  a  student's  grade  point  average  for  admission 
purposes  for  continuing,  new,  and  reentering  students,  the  Admissions  Office  will  follow  the 
SIUC  grading  policy  and  procedures  for  all  collegiate  (not  remedial)  work  attempted  at  SIUC  and 
other  collegiate  institutions. 
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Pre-Business  Classification:  Beginning  freshmen  and  transfer  students  admitted  to  the 
University  with  a  Pre-Business  classification  may  request  admission  to  a  College  of  Business  and 
Administration  degree  program  when  all  the  following  conditions  have  been  satisfied: 

1.  They  have  earned  an  overall  average  of  2.5; 

2.  They  have  completed  at  least  42  semester  hours; 

3.  They    have   completed    six    of   the   College   of    Business    and    Administration's    nine    retention 
courses  with  an  average  of  2.00  in  those  courses. 

To  pursue  a  specific  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration,  students 
must  submit  the  appropriate  application  directly  to  the  COBA  Student  Affairs  Office.  Students 
applying  for  spring  must  apply  by  October  1  of  the  preceding  year,  for  summer  by  March  1 
preceding  the  summer,   and  for  fall  by  March   1   preceding  the  fall. 

Because  interest  in  business  classes  continues  to  be  exceedingly  high,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
close  admission  to  selected  business  majors  without  advance  notice. 

Admission  to  Majors   in   the  College  of   Business   and   Administration    (International   Students) 

International  students  must  meet  admission  requirements  comparable  to  those  of  native  students. 
While  admission  credentials  such  as  ACT  scores  and  class  rank  are  not  generally  submitted  by 
international  students,  students  do  submit  credentials  which  reflect  their  achievements  in 
English  and  mathematics.  Therefore,  beginning  freshmen  and  transfer  students  with  less  than 
26  semester  hours  will  be  required  to  submit  records  which  reflect  above  average  achievements 
in  these  disciplines  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  business  and  administration  program.  Transfer 
students  who  have  earned  26  semester  hours  or  more  of  transfer  credit  will  be  required  to  have 
a  2.5  or  comparable  grade  point  average.  International  students  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  retention  policy  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration. 


ADMISSION   TO  THE  TEACHER   EDUCATION    PROGRAM 
Students  are  eligible  to  make  formal  application  to  the  program  with: 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  completed  work. 

2.  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.50  (4.0  scale)   in  all  college  work. 

3.  Completion  of  GED  101  and  GED  102,  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC  or  English 
department)  with  a  grade  of  'C  or  better. 

4.  An  ACT  score  of  21  or  SAT  of  850.  Conditional  admission  may  be  granted  to  students  who 
do  not  meet  ACT  or  SAT  standards  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  completion  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C  since  entering  9th  grade  including  work  taken  in  college  of: 

a.  four    years    of    English    and    communication    skills.      Each    three    semester    hour   college 
composition  or  writing  course  equates  to  one  year  of  high  school  English. 

b.  two    years    of    mathematics    sufficient    to    include    the    course    content    of    Algebra     I. 
Computer  science  courses  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  this  requirement. 

c.  two  years   of   science.      Courses   from   either  the   physical   or   biological   sciences   will   be 
accepted  toward  this   requirement. 

d.  two  years  of  social   studies. 

--Conditional  admissions  are  reviewed  November  1,   April  1,  July  1,   August  15,   and  on 
January  10. 

5.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  college  or  university  faculty  (transfer  students  may 
bring  letters  of  recommendation  from  school(s)   previously  attended). 

Applications  must  be  submitted  in  person  and  must  be  accompanied  by  verification  that  all 
prerequisites  have  been  met.  Students  are  responsible  for  submitting  high  school  transcripts  in 
person  to  the  Office  of  Teacher  Education.  Application  forms  as  well  as  information  about  the 
teacher  education  program  are  available  from  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services  in  the 
Wham  Building,    room  135. 

If  a  student's  application  is  approved  after  being  reviewed,  the  student  is  issued  a  membership 
card  which  entitles  the  student  to  begin  work  in  the  basic  professional  education  courses  which 
are  prerequisite  to  the  professional  semester  of  student  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  membership,  the  department  offering  the  student's  major  is  requested  to  submit  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student  should  be  retained  in  the  program.  Criteria 
for  ':his  recommendation  are  available  from  the  department  or  the  student's  adviser.  Failure  to 
obtain  approval  prohibits  the  student  from  continuing  with  the  professional  education  courses 
and  could  lead  to  suspension  from  the  program.  In  order  to  remain  in  the  program  and  complete 
the  requirements  for  graduation  gnd  teacher  certification,  the  student  must  attain  a  2.50  grade 
point  average  in  the  major  and  receive  departmental  approval.  Both  of  these  requirements  must 
be  met  before  final  clearance  can  be  given  for  a  student  teaching  assignment.  Students  who  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  criteria  of  the  teacher  education  program  or  their  major  department  will  be 
counseled  about  alternative  programs. 
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ADMISSION    TO   THE   ENGINEERING    PROGRAM 

First-Time  Admission   to   Engineering    (Freshmen): 

A.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  Engineering  programs  unconditionally  if  he/she 
fulfills  all  of  the  University  admission  requirements,  has  an  ACT  composite  score  of  23  or 
greater,   and   ranks  in  the  upper  half  of  his/her  high  school  graduating  class. 

B.  Students  with  an  ACT  composite  score  of  18  to  22  must  rank  in  the  upper  25%  of  their 
graduating  class. 

C.  In  addition  to  A  or  B  above,   all  incoming  freshmen  are  required  to  have  completed: 

3  years  of  English   (4  years  are  recommended  and  will  be  required  effective  summer  of  1993) 
3  1/2  years  of  Mathematics 

a.  2  years  of  Algebra 

b.  1   year  of  Geometry 

c.  1/2  year  of  Trigonometry 

2  years  of  Science  (one  year  of  Chemistry  and  one  year  of  Physics  are  recommended. 

A  third  year  of  Science  will  be  required  effective  the  summer  of  1993.) 

D.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  but  do  meet  the  regular  University  admission 
requirements  will  be  admitted  with  a  Pre-Civil  Engineering,  Pre-Electrical  Engineering, 
Pre-Mechanical  Engineering  and  Pre-Mining  Engineering  classification  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  'Pre-Classification''  with  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  an  Engineering  program  once 
they  have  satisfied  the  conditions  stated  in  the  section  titled  Pre-Classif  ication .  These 
students  may  alternatively  be  admitted  directly  to  one  of  the  Technology  programs  in  the 
College  but  cannot  change  their  major  to  Engineering  until  they  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  for  transfer  students  as  stated  below. 

Admission   to   Engineering    (Transfer  Students): 

A.  Transfer  students  including  students  registered  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  with  other  majors  who  have  completed  fewer  than  twenty-six  semester  (thirty- 
nine  quarter)  hours  must  have  an  overall  C  average  and  meet  the  admission  requirements 
of  beginning  freshmen.  Student  who  have  completed  twenty-six  semester  hours  or  more 
and  have  an  overall  average  of  2.40  will  also  be  admitted  into  an   Engineering  program. 

B.  Students  who  have  completed  twenty-six  to  sixty  semester  hours  and  have  a  grade  point 
average  between  2.0  and  2.39  will  be  admitted  with  a  Pre-Classif  ication .  These  students 
should  submit  their  high  school  records  and  ACT  scores  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  at  the  time  they  apply  for  admission.  Students  who  have  completed  twenty-six  to 
sixty  semester  hours  and  have  a  grade  point  average  between  2.0  and  2.39  may  be  admitted 
in  special  cases  to  an  Engineering  program  by  one  of  the  Engineering  Departments.  Such  a 
student,  however,  may  not  transfer  to  another  Engineering  Department  without  consent  of 
that  Department. 

C.  Students  who  have  earned  more  than  sixty  semester  hours  and  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  between  2.0  and  2.39  may  be  referred  to  the  Department  for  approval  or  they 
may  be  admitted  to  a  Pre-Classification.  If  admitted  to  a  Pre-Classif  ication  the  student 
must  complete  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  which  twelve  must  be  in  Engineering  related 
courses  with  at  least  a  2.40  grade  point  average.  After  completion  of  twenty-six  hours,  if 
the  2.40  average  is  not  reached,  the  student  may  be  admitted  to  an  Engineering  major  only 
with  the  Department  Chairperson's  approval. 

D.  A  transfer  student's  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  computing  all  earned  grades 
including   repeated  courses. 

Pre-Classification: 

Students  who  have  been  placed  in  a  Pre-Engineering  classification  because  they  have  not 
completed  the  high  school  courses  required  for  direct  admission  to  an  Engineering  program  will 
be  transferred  to  an  Engineering  program  when  the  high  school  prerequisite  courses  have  been 
satisfied  by  taking  courses  at  the  University. 

Students  admitted  with  a  Pre-Engineering  classification  may  request  transfer  to  an  Engineering 
program  after  they  have  earned  at  least  26  semester  hours  at  the  University  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.40  or  greater.  In  addition,  at  least  12  of  the  26  hours  must  have  been  earned  in 
Engineering,  Mathematics,  and  prerequisite  Science  courses  which  are  required  for  graduation 
from  the  Engineering  program  at  the  University. 

Students  in  the  Pre-Engineering  classification  who  have  completed  26  to  60  semester  hours  and 
have  a  2.0-2.39  grade  point  average  may,  in  special  cases,  be  admitted  to  an  Engineering 
program  in  one  of  the  Engineering  Departments.  Such  student  may  not  transfer  to  another 
Engineering   Department  without  approval  of  that  Department  Chairperson. 
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Pre-Engineering  students  who  have  earned  less  than  a  2.40  average  after  completing  60  or  more 
semester  hours  and  who  cannot  be  admitted  by  a  Department  as  a  special  case  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Pre-Major  Advisement  Center  or  may  seek  entrance  to  another  collegiate  unit  provided 
their  SIUC  grade  point  average  is  2.0.  Students  transferred  from  the  Pre-Engineering 
classification  may  seek  readmission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  only  after  they 
have  attained  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.40. 

Students  who  are  classified  as  Pre-Engineering  majors  cannot  register  for  300  and  400  level 
courses  offered  by  any  of  the  Engineering  departments. 

Admission   to   Engineering    (International   Students) 

International  students  must  meet  admission  requirements  comparable  to  those  of  native  students. 
While  admission  credentials  such  as  ACT  scores  and  class  rank  are  not  generally  submitted  by 
international  students,  students  do  submit  credentials  which  reflect  their  achievements  in 
subject  areas  such  as  English,  Mathematics  and  Science.  Therefore,  beginning  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  with  less  than  26  semester  hours  will  be  required  to  submit  records  which 
reflect  above  average  achievements  in  these  disciplines  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  an  engineering 
program.  Transfer  students  who  have  earned  26  semester  hours  or  more  of  transfer  credit  will 
be  required  to  have  a  2.4  or  comparable  grade  point  average. 

Students  who  meet  minimum  University  admission  requirements  but  do  not  meet  those 
requirements  for  entrance  to  an  Engineering  program  will  be  granted  admission  to  the  College 
with  a  Pre-Engineering  classification  and  be  advised  as  to  an  appropriate  program  during  the 
first  year.  These  students  must  satisfy  the  requirements  previous  described  for  native  students 
in  order  to  transfer  to  an  Engineering  major. 

Engineering   Technology   and    Industrial   Technology 

Admission  policies  to  the  Engineering  Technology  and  Industrial  Technology  majors  have  not 
changed.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  all  students  considering  entrance  to  these  programs 
should  have  completed  four  years  of  English,  three  and  one-half  years  of  Mathematics  in  which 
there  are  two  years  of  Algebra,  one  year  of  Geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  Trigonometry,  and 
two  years  of  Science  which   includes  one  year  of  Chemistry  and  one  year  of  Physics. 


ADMISSION   TO   THE   FOREIGN    LANGUAGE   AND    INTERNATIONAL   TRADE   PROGRAM 

All  students  planning  to  major  in  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  begin  in  the  Pre- 
Major  classification.  Admission  to  the  major  may  be  requested  only  after  completion  of  all 
qualifying  courses.  Approval  is  dependent  upon  the  following:  language  skills  course  grade 
must  be  at  least  a  B';  remaining  qualifying  course  grades  must  be  at  least  a  C;  overall  grade 
point  average  must  be  at  least  a  2.5. 

Qualifying  courses: 

SIUC  Language  Skills  Course  320  (Russian  or  Spanish),   320b   (other  languages) 

GEB  202 

GEB  250 

MATH  139 

ECON  208  and  214 

After  admission,  a  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  must  be  maintained.  Students 
falling  below  that  level  will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  after  one  semester  on  probation  the  grade 
point  average  is  back  to  2.5,    students  may  request  reinstatement  to  the  major. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

To  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism,   applicants  must  meet  the  following   requirements. 

Beginning  freshmen  must  meet  the  University's   regular  admission   requirements. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  26  semester  hours  must  meet  the  requirements 
for  beginning  freshmen  and  have  earned  an  overall  collegiate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25 
(4.0  scale).  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  more  than  26  semester  hours  must  have 
earned  an  overall  collegiate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25. 

Students  currently  enrolled  or  who  were  previously  enrolled  at  SIUC  in  another  major  must  meet 
the  same  requirements  as  transfer  students.  If  they  have  completed  more  than  26  semester 
hours,  they  must  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.25.  Students  with  fewer  than  26 
semester  hours  must  meet  beginning  freshmen  requirements  as  well  as  have  a  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.25.  Grade  point  average  is  calculated  for  purposes  of  admission  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  by  using  all  grades  earned  at  SIUC  and  other  collegiate  institutions.  This 
includes   repeated  courses. 
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Retention    Policies 

Students  majoring  in  Journalism  must  meet  these  retention  requirements  to  continue  their 
enrollment  in  the  major:  students  who  have  completed  26  semester  hours  or  more  must  have  an 
accumulative  SIUC  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or  higher.  A  grade  of  C'  or  better  is  required 
in  all  Journalism  courses  taken  in  order  to  be  counted  toward  the  major  and  to  satisfy 
prerequisite  requirements.  Students  must  complete  successfully  a  Language  Skills  Examination 
as  a  prerequisite  to  a  number  of  required  courses  in  the  Journalism  major. 

Continuing,  re-entering  or  transfer  students  who  have  earned  more  than  45  semester  hours  of 
credit  must  complete  the  Language  Skills  Examination  successfully  during  their  first  semester  of 
enrollment  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  Beginning  freshmen  are  encouraged  to  take  this 
examination  as  soon  as  possible  and  no  later  than  their  third  semester  of  attendance.  No  student 
will  be  permitted  more  than  four  attempts  to  complete  this  requirement.  Each  student  is 
responsible  for  any  fee  that  is   required  for  taking  this  examination. 

Students  unable  to  meet  these  retention  requirements  will  be  placed  in  probationary  status  within 
the  School  of  Journalism.  These  students  will  be  given  one  semester  to  correct  their  deficiency 
prior  to  dismissal.  Those  who  are  dismissed  from  the  School  of  Journalism  but  are  eligible  to 
continue  at  the  University  will  be  placed  in  the  Undergraduate  Academic  Advising  unit  or  they 
may  request  permission  to  enter  another  collegiate  unit. 

Other   Requirements 

Journalism  students  must  demonstrate  typing  ability  of  30  words  per  minute  by  receiving  a 
passing  grade  in  a  typing  course  or  on  a  typing  examination  specified  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  before  registering  for  Journalism  309  or  310.  Those  who  cannot  meet  this 
requirement  must  enroll   in  a  typing  course  and   receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 


ADMISSION   TO  THE    RADIO-TELEVISION    PROGRAM 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Radio-Television,  incoming  freshmen  must  rank  in  the  top 
one-fourth  of  their  high  school  graduating  class  and  have  an  ACT  Standard  Composite  score  of 
20  or  higher  or  rank  in  the  top  one-half  of  their  graduating  class  and  have  an  ACT  Standard 
Composite  score  of  21   or  higher. 

Transfer  students  seeking  admission  from  another  institution  or  from  another  program  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  must  have  a  2.25  grade  point  average  or  above. 
Transfer  students  with  fewer  than  26  semester  hours  must  have  a  2.25  grade  point  average  or 
above  as  well  as  the  rank  and  test  score  requirements  of  an  entering  freshman. 

Retention    Policy 

All  Radio-Television  students  are  required  to  maintain  an  overall  2.0  grade  point  average  in  the 
major.  If  a  Radio-Television  student  does  not  achieve  an  accumulative  2.0  grade  point  average 
in  the  major  in  any  one  semester,  that  student  is  subject  to  Departmental  Warning.  Students 
who  are  on  Departmental  Warning  and  do  not  earn  an  overall  2.0  grade  point  average  in  Radio- 
Television  courses  in  a  subsequent  semester  will  be  placed  in  a  status  of  Departmental  Dismissal. 
A  Departmental  Dismissed  students  may  appeal  to  the  Undergraduate  Committee  for  reinstatement 
into  the  program. 


ADMISSION   TO  THE   SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

The  following  policy  applies  to  all  new  and  currently  enrolled  students  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,   effective  summer  1992. 

Beginning  Freshmen:  Beginning  freshmen  who  qualify  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work 
are  granted  admission  with  a  Pre-Social  Work  classification.  Freshmen  are  advised  by  a  Social 
Work  academic  adviser  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  courses  required  to  become  a  Social 
Work  major. 

To  be  considered  a  Social  Work  major,   students  must: 

A.  Complete  56  semester  hours  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.25  (4.0  scale). 

B.  Satisfactorily  complete  the  following  general  education  courses: 

GEA  115,  GEB  108,  GEB  114,  GEB  202,  and  GEB  211. 

C.  Achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  Social  Work  courses  375  and  383. 

Transfer  Students:  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  26  semester  hours  must 
meet  the  admission  requirements  of  beginning  freshmen  as  well  as  have  a  collegiate  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  (4.0  scale)  to  be  granted  admission  with  a   Pre-Social  Work  major. 
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Students  who  have  completed  more  than  26  semester  hours  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of 
2.0  to  be  admitted  as  a  Pre-Social  Work  major.  Students  will  be  considered  for  the  Social  Work 
major  when  they  have: 

A.  Completed  56  semester  hours  and  earned  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.25. 

B.  Completed  the  following  general  education  courses  or  their  equivalents: 

GEA  115,  GEB  108,  GEB  114,  GEB  202,  and  GEB  211. 

C.  Completed  the  Social  Work  courses  375  and  383  with  a  grade  of  'C'  or  better. 

SIUC  Students:  Students  who  are  currently  enrolled  or  previously  attended  SIUC  in  a  major 
other  than  Social  Work  may  request  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  as  a  Pre-Social  Work 
major  provided  they  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.0.  To  be  considered  for  admission 
as  a  Social  Work  major,    re-entering  and  currently  enrolled  students  must  have: 

A.  Completed  56  semester  hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.25. 

B.  Completed  Social  Work  courses  375  and  383  with  grade  of  'C  or  better. 

C.  Completed  the  following  general  education  courses  or  their  equivalents: 

GEA  115,  GEB  108,  GEB  114,  GEB  202,  and  GEB  211. 

The  grade  point  average  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  is  calculated  by 
using  all  grades  earned  at  SIUC  and  other  collegiate  institutions.  This  includes  repeated 
courses. 


ADMISSION    TO   THE   SPEECH    COMMUNICATION    PROGRAM 
To  be  admitted  to  a  Speech  Communication  program,   applicants  must  have: 

A.  Established  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.25,   and 

B.  Passed  the  Language  Skills  Examination   (LSE). 
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HOUSING   INFORMATION 

REGULATIONS 

ALL  SINGLE  FRESHMEN  under  the  age  of  21,  not  living  with  parent  or  legal  guardian,  are 
required  to  live  in  on-campus  residence  halls,  or  similar,  privately  owned  residence  halls.  The 
privately  owned  residence  halls  must  provide  facilities,  food  service,  and  supervision  comparable 
to  on-campus  housing.  These  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  in  trailers,  rooming  houses,  or 
apartments. 

ALL  SINGLE  SOPHOMORES  under  the  age  of  21,  not  living  with  parent  or  legal  guardian,  are 
required  to  live  in  on-campus  residence  halls  or  University  approved  off-campus  housing. 
Sophomore-approved  facilities  include  some  apartments.  Such  facilities  are  not  required  to 
provide  food  service  but  must  have  University-approved  adult  managers  and  must  be  inspected 
and  approved  by  the  University. 

There  are  no  University  regulations  for  JUNIOR,  SENIOR,  GRADUATE,  MARRIED  STUDENTS, 
VETERANS,   OR  those  students  who  are  21   years  of  age  by  the  first  day  of  the  fall  semester. 

UNIVERSITY   FACILITIES   FOR   SINGLE   UNDERGRADUATES 

BRUSH   TOWERS 

The  Brush  Towers  residential  area,  located  on  the  southeast  edge  of  the  SIUC  campus,  consists 
of  two  17-story  air-conditioned  residence  halls  (Mae  Smith  and  Schneider  Towers).  Each  hall 
houses  816  students  (male,  female,  co-ed).  Brush  Towers  residents  may  use  the  computer  lab 
located  at  University  Park. 

UNIVERSITY    PARK 

The  University  Park  residential  area,  located  on  the  southeast  edge  of  the  SIUC  campus  consists 
of  one  17-story  residence  hall  (Neely  Hall:  male,  female,  co-ed),  and  three  four-story  triad 
buildings  (Allen,  Boomer,  and  Wright  Halls:  male,  female,  co-ed).  Neely  houses  816  students 
and  the  triads  each  house  360  students.  (This  area  is  highly  recommended  for  students  taking 
classes  at  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  or  SIUC  Airport  since  the  bus  service  departs  from 
this  location).  All  buildings  are  air-conditioned  and  a  computer  lab  is  located  in  the  commons 
building. 

THOMPSON    POINT 

The  Thompson  Point  residential  area,  located  on  the  southwest  edge  of  the  SIUC  campus  consists 
of  eleven  halls,  each  housing  approximately  120  students  (male,  female,  co-ed).  All  buildings 
are  air-conditioned  and  a  computer  lab  is  located  in  the  commons  building. 

CONTRACT  COSTS  -  1991-92  -  All  Areas:  $1 ,440/Semester,  $2, 880/ Academic  Year. 

There  is  an  additional  $14.00/year  housing  activity  fee. 

Inquiries  concerning  on-campus  housing  should  be  directed  to  University  Housing,  Supervisor  of 
Contracts,   Washington  Square-D,   SIUC;    (618)  453-2301,   ext.   32,   39. 

UNIVERSITY    FACILITIES    FOR   MARRIED   STUDENTS 

SOUTHERN    HILLS 

The  Southern  Hills  residential  area  located  on  the  southeast  edge  of  the  SIUC  campus  consists  of 
efficiency,  one-bedroom  and  two-bedroom  furnished  apartments  for  married  students,  single 
parents,   and  graduate  students. 

EVERGREEN   TERRACE 

The    Evergreen    Terrace    residential    area    located    on    the    southwest    edge   of    the    SIUC    campus 

consists    of   two-    and    three-bedroom    unfurnished    apartments    for    married    students    and    single 

parents. 

MARRIED  STUDENT   HOUSING   COST,    1991-92 

Efficiency  apartments  $262/month,   with  all   utilities  included 

Furnished  one-bedroom  $284/month,   with  all   utilities  included 

Furnished  two-bedroom  $304/month,   with  all   utilities  included 
(Second  bedroom  not  furnished) 

Unfurnished  two-bedroom  $251/month,    resident  pays  electricity 

Unfurnished  three-bedroom  $271/month,    resident  pays  electricity 

Interested  students  should  contact  Family  Housing,  Washington  Square-B,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,   Carbondale,    Illinois     62901;    (618)  453-2301,   ext.   38. 

OFF-CAMPUS    FACILITIES 

Single  student  facilities  include  residence  halls,  apartments,  rooming  houses  and  trailer  courts. 
Married  student  facilities  include  apartments,  rooming  houses,  private  houses  and  trailers. 
Students  may  obtain  information  about  off-campus  facilities  through  the  Off-Campus  Housing 
Office,   Washington  Square-B,   SIUC;    (618)   453-2301,   ext.   43,   45. 
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GENERAL  HOUSING   INFORMATION 

Application  for  Housing:  An  application  for  University  Housing  for  single  students  is  included 
with  the  application  for  admission.  Admitted  students  for  whom  there  is  no  housing  application 
on  file  should  contact  the  University  Housing  Office  for  an  application.  Priority  for  University 
housing  is  determined  by  the  date  the  University  Housing  Office  receives  the  completed  housing 
application.  Students  are  not  eligible  to  receive  a  housing  contract  until  they  are  officially 
admitted.     Early  application   (even  during  the  junior  year)   is  encouraged. 

Term  of  Contract:  University  Housing  contracts  are  written  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
and  remain  in  effect  for  these  two  semesters.  Summer  contracts  are  issued  separately. 
Students  who  desire  housing  during  both  the  summer  and  the  fall  should  submit  two  separate 
housing  applications.  Cancellation  of  contracts  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Contracts,  Washington  Square  D. 

Greek  Row:  This  residential  area  primarily  provides  housing  for  recognized  sororities  and 
fraternities.  Assignment  to  these  areas  is  by  invitation  and  interested  students  should  contact 
fraternal  organizations  or  the  Inter-Greek  Council,    (618)  453-5714. 

Meal  Services:  In  all  areas  except  married  student  housing  and  Greek  Row,  meals  are  provided 
on  the  basis  of  20  meals  per  week:  3  meals  each  day  on  Monday  through  Saturday,  with 
brunch/lunch  and  dinner  on  Sunday.  Unlimited  second  helpings  are  offered.  No  other  food 
plans  are  available.  A  full-time  dietitian  is  available  to  assist  students  with  special  dietary 
needs. 

Special  Interest  Groups:  Students  may  request  to  be  assigned  to  areas  where  their  special 
interest  can  be  accommodated,  such  as  study  areas,  graduate  areas,  over  21,  University  Honors 
Program  areas  or  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  hall. 

Co-Ed  Living:  Co-educational  living  (alternate  suites  of  men  and  women  on  the  same  floor)  is 
available  in  all  areas,  except  the  University  Park  Triads,  for  students  who  have  reached 
sophomore  standing.     Co-ed  housing  in  the  Triads  is  by  floor. 

Room  Furnishings:  All  rooms  are  equipped  with  two  beds,  closet  space,  two  chests  of  drawers, 
two  desks,  two  study  chairs,  and  draperies.  Room  arrangements  are  two  students  per  room 
sharing  a  private  bath  with  the  adjoining  room.  The  University  Park  Triads  have  several 
showers  and  restrooms  centrally  located  on  each  floor  for  easy  access  by  residents.  Local 
telephone  service  is  provided;    however,   students  must  provide  their  own  telephone  instrument. 

Roommates :  New  students,  both  freshman  and  transfer,  have  the  opportunity  to  request  a 
roommate  of  their  choice  before  arriving,  provided  the  request  is  mutual,  each  student  has  a 
signed  contract  on  file  with  advance  payment  for  the  same  residential  area,  and  space  exists  at 
the  time  room  assignments  are  made. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  ADVISEMENT 

Two  registration  periods  are  available  each  semester:     Advance  and  Final. 

Advance  Registration  is  conducted  during  approximately  ten  weeks  of  the  preceding  semester. 
New  freshmen  and  transfer  students  entering  in  the  fall  semester  have  several  weeks  during 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  orientation,  advisement,  and 
registration.  The  advance  registration  period  is  highly  recommended  for  new  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  as   it  permits  maximum  course  selection,   counseling  and  campus  orientation. 

Final  Registration  is  conducted  during  the  last  three  weekdays  preceding  the  start  of  the 
semester.  Late  applicants  and  students  who  did  not  advance  register  will  complete  the 
advisement  and  registration   process  during  this  period. 

A  similar  procedure  is  used  for  advisement  and  registration  for  the  spring  semester  and  summer 
session . 

ADVISEMENT 

All  new  students  (freshmen  and  transfers)  are  notified  by  mail  of  advisement  procedures. 
Notices  are  mailed  out  for  the  semester  indicated  around  the  following  dates:  fall,  March  15; 
spring,   October  15;   summer,   March   15. 

All  new  students  will  receive  additional  information  on  the  advance  registration  procedures  at  the 
time  they  receive  their  advisement  appointment.  Should  a  student  find  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  advisement  appointment  he  or  she  should  contact  the  specific  advisement  unit  and  suggest  an 
alternative  date  during  the  advance  registration  period. 

Re-entry  and  continuing  students  must  make  their  own  advisement  appointment  with  their 
academic  unit  advisement  center. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ADVISEMENT  AND  REGISTRATION 

Advisement  and  registration  for  the  fall  semester  is  available  off-campus  usually  twice  a  year, 
March  (Springfield  area),  and  May  (Chicago  area).  All  new  students  will  be  notified  by  mail 
concerning  these  special  advisement  and  registration  opportunities. 

PROCEDURES 

Advance  registration  usually  takes  one-half  day  unless  the  student  elects  to  take  advantage  of 
various  proficiency  examinations.     Parents  are  encouraged  to  accompany  their  son  and  daughter. 

LODGING  AND  PARKING 

Adequate  lodging  facilities  are  available  in  and  near  the  community  at  various  motels.  A  list  is 
included  in  the  registration   information. 

In  addition,  guest  parking  permits  are  included  in  the  registration  information  packet  for  use  in 
regular  University  lots.  The  Arena  parking  lot,  Student  Center  lot,  and  metered  stalls  on 
campus  are  available  for  campus  parking  to  visitors. 

ORIENTATION:     TWO  HOURS 

Guests  are  welcome  to  tour  the  campus  or  visit  office  related  to  their  special  needs  (housing, 
financial  assistance,  etc.).  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Student  Development  coordinates 
scheduled  orientation  programs  to  help  the  new  or  transfer  student  become  more  familiar  with 
SIUC  each  day  of  advance  registration.  Through  participation  at  these  sessions,  students  and 
parents  meet  with  various  University  faculty  and  staff  depending  on  the  orientation  program 
chosen.  A  formal  orientation  program  is  offered  Wednesday  through  Sunday  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  fall  semester.  All  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  attend.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Office  of  Student  Development  (618-453-5714). 

ADVISEMENT  AND  REGISTRATION:     ONE  HOUR 

A  student  is  advised  of  requirements  and  proficiency  opportunities,  discusses  vocational  plans 
and  then  selects  appropriate  classes  and  the  times  his/her  classes  will  meet. 
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COLLEGE  UNIT  ADVISEMENT  CENTERS 


Area  Code    (618) 

Agriculture    453-3080 

Business   and  Administration    536-4431 

Center   for  Basic  Skills    536-6646 

Communication  and  Fine  Arts: 

Art   and  Design 453-4313 

Cinema  and  Photography 453-2365 

Communication  Disorders   and   Sciences    (Dean's   Office).    .    .    .  453-4308 

Journalism 536-3361 

Music 536-7505 

Radio   and  Television 453-6961 

Speech   Communication - 453-2291 

Theater    453-4308 

Education    453-2354 

Engineering  and  Technology 453-1636 

Liberal   Arts 453-3388 

Pre-Major  Advisement 453-4351 

Science    536-5537 

Social  Work    453-2243 

Technical   Careers    (see  next    section) 

TECHNICAL   CAREERS 

Advanced  Technical   Studies 453-8898 

Architectural   Technology 453-3734 

Automotive  Technology    453-4024 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology    536-3371 

Aviation   Management    453-8898 

Avionics   Technology    536-3371 

Computer    Information   Processing    453-7226 

Construction  Technology    985-4024 

Consumer   Economics    and   Family   Management 453-8898 

Dental   Technology    453-7211 

Electronics    Management 453-7200 

Electronics   Technology 453-7200 

Health  Care  Management 453-8898 

Interior   Design    453-3734 

Law   Enforcement    453-7211 

Office   Systems    and   Specialties 453-7281 

Photographic  Production  Technology 453-2454 

Tool    and   Manufacturing  Technology    453-4024 

Note:     Persons  admitted  to  Aviation  Flight,  Commercial  Graphics /Design, 

Dental     Hygiene,     Mortuary     Science     and     Funeral     Service,  Physical 

Therapist  Assistant,  Radiologic  Technology,  and  Respiratory  Therapy 
will  be  contacted  by  their  program  coordinators  concerning  Advisement 
and  Registration  and  should  not  call   for  an  appointment. 


PRE- ADVISEMENT  MATH  ASSESSMENT 

All  new  freshmen  and  transfer  students  who  have  never  taken  a  college 
level  mathematics  course  must  take  a  math  assessment  test  prior  to 
advisement  and  registration  for  classes.  These  math  assessments  assist 
academic  advisers  in  placing  students  in  the  proper  level  of  math 
courses . 

All  new  students  will  receive  information  concerning  math  assessment 
test  times.  Numerous  testing  dates  will  be  available  both  on  and  off 
campus . 
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COSTS 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  are  subject  to 
change  whenever  conditions  necessitate.  All  assessments  are  on  a  per-hour  basis,  with  12  hours 
considered  full  time.     The  following  proposed  fee  schedule  is  for  the  1991    Fall  Semester. 

ON-CAMPUS   UNDERGRADUATE    PROPOSED   FEE   SCHEDULES 

Illinois    Residents  Non-Illinois    Residents 


Semester 

Hours 

Student 

Student 

Enrolled 

Tuition 

Fees 

Total 

Tuition 

Fees 

Total 

1 

$   68.25 

$180.64 

$248.89 

$204.75 

$180.64 

$385.39 

2 

136.50 

198.03 

334 . 53 

409 . 50 

198.03 

607.53 

3 

204.75 

215.42 

420.17 

614.25 

215.42 

829.67 

4 

273.00 

232.81 

505.81 

819.00 

232.81 

1051.81 

5 

341.25 

250.20 

591 .45 

1023.75 

250.20 

1273.95 

6 

409 . 50 

267 . 59 

677.09 

1228.50 

267.59 

1496.09 

7 

477.75 

284.98 

762 . 73 

1433.25 

284.98 

1718.23 

8 

546.00 

302.37 

848.37 

1638.00 

302.37 

1940.37 

9 

614.25 

319.76 

934.01 

1842.75 

319.76 

2162.51 

10 

682 . 50 

337.15 

1019.65 

2047 . 50 

337.15 

2384 . 65 

11 

750.75 

354.54 

1105.29 

2252.25 

354.54 

2606.79 

12  + 

819.00 

372.15 

1191.15 

2457.00 

372.15 

2829.15 

All  students  will  pay  the  full  Student  Medical  Benefit  Fee  of  $158.00  which  will  entitle  them  to 
full  medical  benefits  at  the  Health  Service.  An  on-campus  student  may  seek  a  refund  of  the 
Student  Medical  Benefit  Fee  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  each  semester  by  contacting  the 
administrative  director  of  the  Health  Service.  The  on-campus  undergraduate  student  fee  also 
includes  allocations  to  the  Student  Medical  Benefit  Fee,  Student  Recreation  Fee,  Athletic  Fund 
Fee,  Student  Center  Fee,  Student  Activity  Fee,  Student-to-Student  Grant,  Bond  Retirement 
Fee,   and  Campus   Recreation   Fee. 

The  Student-to-Student  Grant  Program  Fee  is  voluntary.  Students  may  receive  a  full  refund  for 
this  fee  by   requesting  such  within  ten  days  following  initial  tuition  and  fee  payment. 

Payment:  Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  by  semester.  A  student  who  advance  registers  receives 
a  Statement  of  Account  and  may  pay  either  by  mail  or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office,  by  the 
deadline  date  specified  on  the  statement.  Students  who  register  for  classes  who  do  not  pay  their 
tuition  and  fees  by  the  specified  deadline  will  have  their  registrations  cancelled.  The  University 
provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  on  an  installment  basis  if  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

A  student  holding  a  valid  scholarship  is  exempt  from  tuition  and  fees  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  scholarship.  An  Illinois  State  Scholarship  may  cover  all  tuition  and  fees  or  it  may  be  a 
partial  award. 

Tuition  and  Fee  Costs  by  Year:  Full-time  Illinois  residents  will  pay  $2,382.30  per  year  for 
tuition  and  fees  (fall  and  spring  semesters).  Full-time  out-of-state  (non-residents)  students 
will  pay  $5,858.30  per  year  for  tuition  and  fees. 

Total  University  Charges:  Full-time  Illinois  residents  can  expect  to  pay  up  to  $2,894.00  per 
year  in  housing  costs  bringing  total  University  charges  to  approximately  $5,276.30  per  year  for 
room  and  board,  tuition  and  fees.  Full-time  out-of-state  students  can  expect  to  pay  up  to 
$2,894.00  per  year  for  housing  bringing  total  University  charges  to  approximately  $8,552.30  per 
year  for  tuition  and  fees,    room  and  board. 

Textbooks :     Students  must  purchase  all  textbooks   (estimated  at  $470.00  per  year). 

Personal  Expenses:  Includes  transportation  to  and  from  home,  entertainment  and  personal  items 
estimated  at  $1,804.70  per  year. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  assists  students  in  seeking  monetary  assistance  to  finance  their  post- 
secondary  education  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Last  year,  SIUC  distributed 
in  excess  of  $83  million  in  financial  assistance  allowing  nearly  20,000  students  to  receive  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants,   scholarships,    loans  and/or  student  work. 

A  package  of  financial  aid  is  prepared  for  those  students  who  qualify.  The  package  may  include 
scholarships,  grants,  work,  and  loans.  The  financial  aid  package  offered  is  contingent  upon 
both  the  availability  of  program  funds  and  each  student's  demonstrated  financial  need  as 
determined  by  information  supplied  on  the  student's  financial  aid  application. 

Grants  and  scholarships  are  gift  aid  which  are  not  repaid.  Loans  must  be  repaid  and  each  has  a 
different  repayment  schedule  but  are  offered  at  a  lower  than  market  rate  of  interest.  Student 
work  is  offered  to  all  students  who  desire  to  earn  money  while  attending  SIUC.  The  amount  a 
student  may  earn  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  other  financial  aid  received. 

MAJOR  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

SIUC  participates  in  the  major  federal,  state,  and  institutionally-funded  programs  including  the 
Pell  Grant,  ISAC  Monetary  Award,  Stafford  Loan,  Perkins  Loan,  Student-to-Student  Grant, 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,   and  the  Student  Work  Program. 

The  Financial  Aid  Opportunities  brochure  summarizes  the  major  types  of  financial  aid  coordinated 
through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  including  a  brief  description  of  each  program,  the  application 
procedures,  and  the  corresponding  deadlines.  A  copy  of  this  brochure  is  available  upon 
request. 

Grants.  The  major  federal  grant  programs  include  the  Pell  Grant  and  the  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The  largest  state  grant  program  is  the  Illinois  Student 
Assistance  Commission  Monetary  Award  Program.  All  of  these  grants  are  based  on  financial  need 
as  determined  by  information  supplied  on  the  student's  financial  aid  application. 

Scholarships.  SIUC  distributes  several  scholarships  based  on  academic  achievement  to  new 
freshmen  and  Illinois  community  college  transfer  students  (associate  degree  graduates  only). 
These  scholarships  vary  in  eligibility  requirements  and  values.  Students  eligible  to  receive 
these  awards  will  be  contacted  directly  by  New  Student  Admission  Services. 

Recipients  of  academic  scholarships  are  selected  annually  by  academic  units  of  the  University. 
Also,  a  limited  number  of  private  scholarships  are  available  from  each  area.  More  information  is 
available  from  the  appropriate  scholarship  coordinator  within  the  academic  unit. 

Students  interested  in  seeking  a  private  grant  or  scholarship  should  check  as  many  sources  as 
possible  including  high  schools,  local  clubs  and  civic  organizations,  businesses,  church  groups, 
alumni  organizations,   commercial   lending  institutions,   and  public  libraries. 

Loans .  The  largest  loan  programs  include  the  Stafford  Loan  (SL),  the  Illinois  Opportunity 
Loan,  the  Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS),  the  Supplemental  Loan  for  Students 
(SLS),  the  Perkins  Loan,  and  the  Bryant  Loan.  To  apply  for  these  loans,  students  should 
complete  and  mail  a  1992-93  financial  aid  application.  The  Illinois  Opportunity  Loan,  PLUS  and 
SLS  loans  also  require  a  separate  application,  the  Perkins  Loan,  Bryant  Loan,  and  the  Stafford 
Loan  are  based  on  financial  need.  Since  Perkins  Loan  funds  are  limited,  students  should  mail 
their  financial  aid  application  before  April  1,  1992.  The  Perkins  Loan  and  the  Bryant  Loan  are 
borrowed  through  the  school  while  the  Stafford   Loan   is  borrowed  through  a  lending  institution. 

Employment.  SIUC  has  one  of  the  largest  on-campus  student  employment  programs  in  the 
country.  Students  can  work  up  to  20  hours  per  week  at  the  prevailing  minimum  wage.  Once 
students  arrive  on  campus,  they  should  review  the  "Job  Listings  Board"  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  determine  which  jobs  interest  them.  Referrals  will  be  given  to  students  to  interview 
with  prospective  on-campus  employers.  In  addition,  a  representative  is  available  to  give 
referrals  for  part-time  off-campus  jobs.  Over  6,000  student  workers  were  employed  by  the 
University  last  year  and  approximately  5,000  students  worked  off-campus. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  1992-93  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

To  apply  for  the  financial  aid  programs  coordinated  through  the  SIUC  Financial  Aid  Office, 
students  (and  their  parents,  if  applicable)  should  complete  and  mail  any  one  of  the  1992-93 
federally-approved  financial  aid  applications.  Since  Campus-Based  Aid  funding  is  limited  and 
distributed  to  eligible  students  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  students  should  complete  the 
financial  aid  application  process  as  early  as  possible.  Priority  consideration  for  Campus-Based 
Aid  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  complete  and  mail  their  1992-93  financial  aid  application 
before  April   1,    1992. 

Transfer  Students.  Students  who  have  attended  another  college  or  university  will  be  classified 
as  transfer  students.  Transfer  students  applying  for  financial  aid  must  have  a  Financial  Aid 
Transcript  sent  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  indicating  all  financial  aid  received  from  each  college 
or  university  attended  previously.  Even  though  students  may  not  have  received  financial 
assistance  prior  to  attending  SIUC,  federal  regulations  mandate  that  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
have  that  verification.  No  aid  can  be  awarded  until  all  Financial  Aid  Transcripts  are  received. 
These  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Students  planning  to  transfer  to 
SIUC  for  the  spring  semester  should  change  the  school  name  on  their  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR) 
to  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  and  send  it  to  the  address  indicated  on  the  SAR. 
The  corrected  SAR  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  SIUC.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
SAR  in  the  SIUC  Financial  Aid  Office,  the  student  will  be  considered  for  all  forms  of  financial 
aid. 

Notification  Process:  After  mailing  their  1992-93  financial  aid  application,  students  will  be 
notified  regarding  their  eligibility  to  receive  the  Pell  Grant,  ISAC  Monetary  Award,  SIUC 
Campus-Based  Aid,  College  Work-Study,  and  Student  Loans.  Students  will  receive  a  Student 
Aid  Report  (SAR)  notifying  them  of  their  eligibility  status  for  a  Pell  Grant.  Eligible  students 
must  submit  their  SARs  to  the  SIUC  Financial  Aid  Office  for  processing  and  payment.  Illinois 
Student  Assistance  Commission  (ISAC)  Monetary  Award  Program  will  send  students  a  letter 
notifying  them  of  their  eligibility  status  for  the  ISAC  Monetary  Award.  Students  should  retain 
the  letter  in  their  files.  The  SIUC  Financial  Aid  Office  will  send  a  financial  aid  award  offer  to 
students  notifying  them  of  their  eligibility  to  receive  Campus-Based  Aid  and/or  Student  Loans. 
Students  must  sign  and   return  the  award  offer  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  by  the  date  indicated. 

Academic   Progress   Standards   for   Financial   Assistance.  Southern         Illinois        University        at 

Carbondale  requires  that  a  student  be  making  "satisfactory  progress"  toward  a  degree  if  that 
student  wishes  to  receive  financial  aid  funds.  A  student  is  making  "satisfactory  progress" 
toward  a  degree  if  successfully  meeting  two  basic  academic  standards.  First,  a  student  must 
complete  a  reasonable  number  of  credit  hours  toward  a  degree  each  academic  year.  Second,  a 
student  must  maintain  a  scholastic  standing,  derived  from  grades,  that  allows  for  continued 
enrollment  at  the  University  under  current  academic  guidelines.  A  copy  of  the  Policy  on 
Satisfactory  Progress  is  available  upon   request  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Students  and  counselors  desiring  additional  information  should  contact:  Financial  Aid  Office, 
Woody  Hall,  B  Wing,  Third  Floor,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL 
62901-4702  or  call   (618)  453-4334. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  At  the  time  of  this  catalog  printing,  final  rules  and  regulations  for  the  1992-93 
academic  school  year  were  pending.  Any  changes  in  federal,  state  or  institutional  regulations 
may  affect  the  information  reported.  Students  are  therefore  encouraged  to  contact  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  at  a  later  date  for  the  most  current  information. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 

Career   Development  Center,    618-536-7528 

The  Career  Development  Center  provides  students  and  University  staff  the  opportunity  to 
explore  occupations  and  vocational  interests,  examine  individual  values  and  abilities,  and 
provides  assistance  in  the  career  decision  making  process.  Clients  may  take  advantage  of  an 
array  of  career  inventories  designed  to  assist  them  in  the  career  development  or  exploration 
process.  Career  assistance  is  provided  on  an  individual  and  group  basis.  Workshops, 
seminars,  and  programs  are  provided  to  interested  groups.  The  Center  also  provides  career 
exploration  assistance  through  the  use  of  specially  designed  computer  programs  such  as 
DISCOVER.  CDC  also  maintains  a  Career  Resource  Library  which  houses  occupational 
information  on  approximately  25,000  occupations.  Counseling  is  provided  at  no  charge.  The 
Center  is  staffed  with  professional  psychologists  and  counselors. 

University   Placement  Center,    618-453-2391 

The  University  Placement  Center  provides  assistance  to  students  preparing  for  entry  into  the 
working  world.  Placement  staff  are  available  to  assist  students  and  alumni  with  all  aspects  of 
the  job  search  including  planning,  resume  writing,  interviewing  techniques,  letters  of 
application,  general  information  about  career  opportunities  in  their  field,  and  specific  facts 
about  positions  taken  by  recent  SIUC  graduates  in  major  areas  of  study.  The  University 
Placement  Center  is  contacted  annually  by  over  1,500  organizations,  representing  businesses, 
government  agencies,  schools,  and  service  organizations.  Lifetime  credential  service  is  available 
to  all  students  at  the  University  Placement  Center. 

University  Testing  Services,    618-536-3303 

Testing  Services  is  a  regional  center  offering  undergraduate  and  graduate  admission,  technical, 
professional  and  certification  examinations.  Tests  such  as  the  ACT,  SAT,  GRE,  LSAT,  MCAT, 
Miller  Analogies  Tests,  etc.,  are  offered  on  a  regular  basis.  Local  placement  and  academic 
proficiency  tests  and  National  CLEP  examinations  are  also  available.  These  programs  insure 
proper  class  placement  of  entering  students  and  provide  academically  talented  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  receive  college  level  credit  for  material  already  mastered.  In  addition,  general 
educational  development  tests  for  area  adults  who  have  not  completed  high  school,  and  licensors 
and  competency  programs  required  by  the  state  of  Illinois  and  professional  associations  are 
offered  as  a  service  to  candidates.  Registration  forms  and  information  brochures,  many 
containing  sample  tests  allowing  candidates  to  become  familiar  with  test  content  and  emphasis, 
are  available  from  Testing  Services. 

Counseling   Center,    618-453-5371 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  services  to  students  who  want  to  resolve  various  personal, 
developmental,  or  emotional  problems.  It  is  staffed  with  professional  psychologists  and 
counselors  who  are  qualified  to  help  with  such  concerns  as  relationship  adjustment  difficulties, 
family  conflict,  sex  role  awareness  development,  unusual  eating  behaviors,  managing  anger, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  recovering  from  sexual  abuse,  social  skills  development,  becoming  more 
assertive,  and  others.  The  Counseling  Center  provides  individual,  couple,  and  group 
counseling,  as  well  as  crisis  intervention,  within  an  atmosphere  of  confidentiality  and  trust.  For 
more  information  or  to  set  up  an  initial  (intake)  appointment,  call  453-5371,  or  stop  by  A-302 
Woody  Hall. 

Women's   Services,    618-453-3655 

The  purposes  of  the  Office  of  Women's  Services,  a  component  of  the  Counseling  Center,  is  to 
maximize  the  opportunities  and  experiences  of  women  who  choose  to  attend  SIUC.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  office  is  to  facilitate  personal  growth  that  can  result  in  assisting 
women  in  recognizing  and  developing  their  potential  for  success--both  during  and  after  college. 
The  services  fall  into  six  categories:  1)  a  clearinghouse  for  resources  and  referral  information; 
2)  development  and  implementation  of  outreach  programming  (i.e.,  workshops,  seminars, 
groups,  lectures)  on  topics  relevant  to  women;  3)  consultation  for  other  services  that  are 
working  with  women  in  the  University  and  community;  4)  advocacy  and  support  for  women 
students,  including  providing  programs  designed  specifically  to  assist  adult  women  students  who 
are  returning  to  school  or  who  are  furthering  their  education;  5)  coordinating  the  Campus 
Safety  Program,  which  includes  Women's  Safety  Transit  and  women's  self  defense  classes;  and  6) 
library  services  which  make  available  many  books  and  articles  on  women's  issues  not  found 
elsewhere  on  campus. 

Non-Traditional   Student  Services,    618-453-2829 

Non-Traditional  Student  Services  assists  and  serves  non-traditional  students--those  who  are  24 
or  older,  married,  have  dependents,  are  enrolled  part-time  or  who  have  been  away  from  formal 
education  for  some  time.  Increasing  the  awareness  and  response  within  the  University 
community  to  the  unique  needs  and  circumstances  of  non-traditional  students  is  a  primary 
concern  of  this  office.  The  staff  provides  assistance,  information,  support,  and  referral  to 
other  University  and  community  programs  and  services  to  help  non-traditional  students  obtain 
the  maximum  benefits  from  their  university  education. 
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Disabled  Student  Services,    618-453-5738   (Voice  or  TDD) 

This  office  coordinates  and  provides  support  services  to  disabled  students  including  those  who 
are  non-ambulatory,  semi-ambulatory,  visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  learning  disabled,  or 
otherwise  permanently  disabled.  A  wide  range  of  services  are  offered  by  SIUC  including: 
academic  support  services,  handicapped  van  transportation,  other  transportation  and  parking 
arrangements,  modified  housing,  adapted  recreational  activities,  wheelchair  repair,  and  personal 
attendant  referrals.  The  academic  support  services  include:  test  proctoring  services  for 
students  needing  additional  time  or  reading  or  writing  assistance  to  complete  regular  course 
exams,  pre-admission  planning  for  support  services,  readers,  tutors,  taped  texts,  equipment 
loan,  route  and  campus  familiarization  for  the  visually  impaired,  notetakers  and  interpreters. 
The  Illinois  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services  (IDORS)  maintains  an  on-campus  office,  and 
the  DSS  office  works  closely  with  IDORS  to  facilitate  admission  and  enrollment  of  disabled 
students  sponsored  by  IDORS.  The  SIUC  campus  is  fully  accessible,  and  all  programs, 
services,  and  activities  are  available  to  disabled  students.  The  disabled  individual  applies  for 
admission  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  applicant.  The  nature  or  severity  of  disability  have 
no  bearing  on  the  admission  determination.  Interested  disabled  persons  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  formally  apply  for  admission  as  far  in  advance  of  the  semester  starting  date  as  possible  in 
order  that  all  necessary  support  services,  financial  assistance,  special  equipment,  and  housing 
arrangements  may  be  arranged  appropriately  and  in  a  timely  manner. 

Clinical   Center  Achieve   Program,    618-453-2595 

The  Clinical  Center  Achieve  Program  is  an  academic  support  program  for  learning  disabled 
students  enrolled  at  SIUC.  The  program  is  self-supportive  and  participation  is  voluntary. 
Students  in  the  Achieve  Program  are  completely  mainstreamed  into  the  regular  college  curricula 
and  campus  life.  Participation  is  strictly  confidential.  The  academic  support  provided  by  the 
Achieve  Program  is  three-fold:     1)  tutorial,   2)  compensatory,   and  3)   remedial. 

1.  Achieve  members  are  matched  to  tutors  based  on  mutual  academic  strengths/weaknesses  and 
individual  course  selections. 

2.  Achieve  members  are  provided  with  taped  textbooks  from  Recordings  for  the  Blind  or  from 
readers  hired  by  the  program  if  their  disability  is  in  the  area  of  reading.  They  are  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  their  exams  with  a  proctor  at  the  Achieve  office.  Proctored 
exams  may  be  orally  administered  or  simply  untimed  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student.  The  Achieve  Program  hires  and  assigns  notetakers  to  go  into  classes 
and  take  notes  for  members  who  demonstrate  deficits  in  this  area.  Each  member  is  assigned 
to  a  graduate  student/supervisor  who  monitors  their  progress  and  intervenes/counsels 
whenever  problems  arise. 

3.  Remedial  courses  are  also  available  for  those  needing  and  desiring  to  improve  their  deficit 
areas.  These  include:  1)  a  developmental  writing  course  which  is  offered  and  mandatory 
for  students  who  need  remedial  work  in  composition,  2)  reading  comprehension  strategies, 
3)  notetaking/listening  skills,  4)  organization  and  time  management,  and  5)  math 
remediation.  Need  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  Achieve  evaluation  and  participation  in 
remediation  is  not  mandatory  for  all  members  each  semester.  Participation  may  vary  from 
semester  to  semester  depending  upon  the  student's  personal  schedule  and  course  load. 

Students  interested  in  participation  in  the  Achieve  Program  must  apply  to  the  University  as  well 
as  to  the  Achieve  Program.  Early  application  (sophomore-junior  year  in  high  school)  is  highly 
recommended  based  on  the  large  number  of  excess  applications  received  each  year.  Requests  for 
information/applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Clinical  Center  Achieve  Program,  Baptist 
Student  Center,  Wing  D,  SIUC,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Requests  can  also  be  made  by  calling 
(618)  453-2595. 

The  following  fees  are  based  on  the  1990-91   academic  year  and  are  subject  to  change. 

Application  fee:  $    50.00  (one  time  fee/non-refundable) 

Diagnostic  fee:  $1000.00    " 

$1050.00 

*Fees  for  academic  support:  $1850.00  (1990  fall  semester) 

$1850.00  (1991   spring  semester) 
$3700.00 

*  Half-time  support  is  available  following  the  first  year  of  participation.  Half-time  support 
includes  all  services  except  members  must  decide  between  either  notetakers  or  tutors.  Fees  for 
half-time  support  are  half  the  amount  of  full-time  membership. 

Support  fees  are  refundable  anytime  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Fee  waivers  are 
available  to  those  students  who  qualify.  Application  for  a  fee  waiver  is  made  the  summer  prior 
to  either  entry  into  or  continuation  with  the  University  and  the  program. 
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Center  for  English   as   a   Second    Language,    618-453-2265,    FAX  618-453-6527 

The  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language  offers  English  language  training  to  non-native 
speakers  of  the  language.  The  program  runs  year-round  and  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Linguistics,  an  academic  unit  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  students  studying  at  the 
Center  plan,  in  most  cases,  to  enter  academic  programs  at  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  level 
upon  completion  of  their  training.  The  attendance  of  approximately  100  students  every  term 
from  a  wide  variety  of  cultures  adds  a  significant  international  presence  to  the  campus. 
Opportunities  are  provided  for  American  students  to  meet  with  CESL  students  as  a  means  of 
enriching  their  stay  at  Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Development  (618-453-5714)  promotes  individual  student  growth  and  personal 
achievement  through  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  services  intentionally  designed  to  complement 
and  enhance  the  student's  educational  experience.  Units  of  Student  Development  include: 
Student  Orientation  Programs,  First  Year  Experience  Programs,  and  Center  of  Student 
Involvement. 

Student  Orientation  Programs.  Student  Development  provides  a  comprehensive  orientation 
program  for  new  students  and  their  parents  through  the  Student  Orientation  Programs  Office. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  assist  students  in  making  a  smooth  transition  into  the  University 
community  and  to  introduce  both  new  students  and  their  parents  to  the  University's  vast 
resources,  programs  and  services.  Orientation  sessions  are  offered  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  and  on  new  student  advisement  and  registration  days.  Specially  trained 
upperclassmen,  known  as  Student  Life  Advisers  (SLAs),  serve  as  orientation  peer  advisers  to 
help  the  new  student  learn  about  the  campus  and  its  services.  The  Student  Orientation 
Committee  is  available  year  round  to  assist  students. 

It's  MAGIC.  Project  MAGIC  (Maximize  Academic  Growth  in  College)  is  one  of  three  in  a  series  of 
First  Year  Experience  programs  designed  as  a  general  advisement  program  for  new  students. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  new  students  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the 
people,  programs,  and  facilities  at  the  University.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing  interested 
new  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  friendly  and  helpful  relationship  with  a  member 
of  the  university  faculty  or  staff,  a  mentor,  who  can  assist  the  new  student  in  developing  career 
and  academic  goals,  in  learning  how  to  maximize  the  educational  opportunities  available  at  the 
University,   and  in  becoming  acclimated  to  college  life. 

Project  STEP  (Success  through  Experienced  Peers).  Project  STEP,  one  of  three  in  a  series  of 
First  Year  Experience  programs  is  a  peer  mentoring  program  for  new  students.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  help  prepare  new  students  for  success  at  the  University  by  providing 
interested  new  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  friendly  and  informal  mentoring 
relationship  with  an  experienced  SIUC  student.  Trained  volunteer  peer  mentors  help  new 
students  become  acclimated  to  college  life,  develop  academic  and  career  goals,  and  learn  about 
involvement  and  leadership  opportunities  at  the  University. 

Project  AHEAD  (A  Humanistic  Educational  Approach  to  Development).  Project  AHEAD,  one  of 
three  in  a  series  of  First  Year  Experience  programs,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  provides  an  academic  course  for  first  semester  students  at  the  University  specifically 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  for  success  in  college.  The  course  uses  an  experimental  mode 
of  learning  activities  and  group  discussions  pertaining  to  the  first-year  experience.  Topics  for 
discussion  focus  on  factors  and  issues  associated  with  successful  adjustment  in  college  and 
academic  achievement.  Students  learn  valuable  tips  on  study  skills,  communication  skills, 
reading  skills,   time  management  techniques,   and  testing  skills. 

Registered   Student  Organizations.  Over       400        registered        student       organizations       offer 

opportunities  for  student  involvement,  student  leadership  and  development,  and  experimental 
learning.  A  core  of  over  400  volunteer  faculty/staff  advisers  along  with  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Center  of  Student  Involvement  provide  direction  and  consultation  with  the  student 
organizations  in  the  areas  of  fiscal  management,  organizational  management,  and  University 
policies  and  procedures.  The  office  also  provides  a  variety  of  services  designed  especially  for 
the  organizations:  membership  referrals,  student  organization  directories,  leadership 
development  workshops,  equipment  checkout  services,  copy  duplicating  service,  mailbox 
service,  and  programming  resource  library.  Included  among  the  organizations  are  student 
governmental  groups,  coordinating  councils,  public  interest  groups,  fraternities  and  sororities, 
publication  and  media  groups,  scholastic  and  professional  honoraries,  departmental  clubs, 
special  interest  groups,    religious  organizations,   and  sports  and   recreation  clubs. 

Inter-Greek  Council  (IGC).  The  Inter-Greek  Council  is  the  activity  coordinating  council  for  the 
University's  17  social  fraternities  and  9  social  sororities.  Sub-councils  include  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  and  Pan-Hellenic  Council.  The  SIUC  Greek  System  promotes  leadership,  scholarship, 
and  service,  offering  students  an  opportunity  to  enhance  their  University  experience.  Rush,  or 
membership  recruitment,  is  sponsored  at  the  beginning  of  fall  and  spring  semesters,  as  well  as 
at  designated  times  throughout  the  year. 
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Minority  Affairs.  The  Center  of  Student  Involvement,  COSI,  offers  a  variety  of  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  promote  the  academic  and  personal  growth  and  development  of  the  SIUC 
minority  student  population.  The  primary  goals  for  the  minority  affairs  component  administered 
by  COSI  include:  to  orient  minority  students  to  the  culture  of  the  University;  to  provide 
training  in  leadership  skills  and  other  personal  and  social  skills  for  minority  students;  and  to 
offer  and  identify  appropriate  minority  mentors  and  role  models.  Additional  activities  and 
programs  are  coordinated  by  the  Black  Affairs  and  Hispanic  Student  Councils.  Both  the  BAC 
and  HSC  serve  as  coordinating  and  governmental  bodies  for  Black  and  Hispanic  student 
organizations  on  campus.  Each  council  assumes  responsibility  for  programming  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  programs  for  Black  and  Hispanic  SIUC  students.  Specific  programs  include 
historical  commemorations  and  celebrations,  awards  programs,  and  special  interest  orientation 
sessions.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Center  of  Student  Involvement  in  the  Student 
Development  Complex  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Student  Center. 

The  Leadership  Center  (TLC).  The  Leadership  Center  is  a  component  of  the  Center  of  Student 
Leadership  Development  Resource  Center  for  Individual  Students  and  SlUC's  380  plus  registered 
student  organizations.  TLC  also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  to  coordinate  student  volunteer 
interests  with  the  needs  of  community  service  organizations. 

Leadership  Education  and  Development  (LEAD).  The  Center  of  Student  Involvement  sponsors  a 
leadership  development  series  designed  to  provide  students  with  activities  and  experiences  that 
enhance  their  leadership  skills  and  student  involvement  on  the  campus.  Workshops  and  special 
topic  seminars  are  offered  in  such  areas  as  group  process,  organizational  management, 
leadership  techniques,  communication  skills,  and  fiscal  management.  One  unique  program  for 
EMERGING  LEADERS  is  especially  designed  to  assist  minority  students  in  developing  their  full 
potential  both  as  scholars  and  as  citizens.  Students  who  participate  in  the  program  are  provided 
opportunities  to  become  active  learners  through  active  involvement  on  the  campus. 

Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort  (MOVE).  Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort  promotes  student 
involvement  and  community  service  learning  activities  in  the  University  and  community  through  a 
series  of  student  volunteer  outreach  programs  in  such  areas  as  child  care,  senior  citizens 
programs,  recreation  and  youth  activities,  crisis  intervention,  and  tutorial  assistance.  Special 
projects  include  the  United  Way  campaign  and  coordination  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive,  among 
others.  MOVE  also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  student  organizations  which  promote  service 
and  need  assistance  with  a  volunteer  project  or  special  event. 

Student  Publications.  Special  opportunities  are  available  for  students  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  areas  of  media  and  publications.  These  include  serving  as  an  editor,  photographer,  artist 
or  writer  for  the  Monolith  new  student  record  book;  the  "Five  O'clock  News,"  a  periodic 
publication  of  the  Black  Affairs  Council  which  features  news  and  event  information  of  special 
interest  to  Black  students;  "Insight,"  an  award-winning  newsletter  published  especially  for 
members  of  the  SIUC  Parents  Association;  "Visor  Vision,"  a  periodic  newsletter  of  particular 
interest  Student  Life  Advisors  involved  in  orientation  activities;  "Columns,"  a  periodic 
publication  directed  toward  the  interests  of  fraternity  and  sorority  members;  "Southern 
Portrait,"  a  monthly  newsletter  devoted  to  special  features  and  items  of  particular  interest  to 
student  leaders  and  members  of  registered  student  organizations;  and  "Rainbow  Connection,"  a 
weekly  newsletter  for  parents  of  children  enrolled  at  Rainbow's  End  child  development  center. 

Credit  for  Involvement.  In  cooperation  with  various  academic  units,  the  Center  of  Student 
Involvement  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  receive  academic  credit  for  their  participation 
in  student  activities  and  student  organizations.  Opportunities  available  include  leadership 
development  courses  for  fraternity  and  sorority  members,  community  service-learning  programs 
for  MOVE  volunteers,  leadership  development  seminars  for  orientation  Student  Life  Advisers, 
and  undergraduate  and  graduate  internships  in  such  areas  as  student  development,  early 
childhood  education  and  media  and  publications. 

SIUC  Parents  Association.  Open  to  all  parents  of  SIUC  students,  the  SIUC  Parents  Association 
provides  opportunities  for  parents  to  become  better  informed  and  actively  involved  with  their 
student's  education  and  University  experiences.  The  nominal  annual  family  membership  fee 
entitles  parents  to  periodic  newsletters,  special  event  programs,  and  a  number  of  University  and 
community  discounts. 

Rainbow's  End.  Rainbow's  End  is  a  comprehensive  child  development  center  designed  to  serve 
the  children,  ages  six  weeks  to  ten  years,  of  SIUC  students,  faculty,  and  staff  members.  The 
center,  which  is  staffed  by  qualified  professionals,  is  licensed  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Children  and  Family  Services,  is  a  participant  in  the  State  of  Illinois  Child  Care  Food  Program 
and  serves  as  a  replication  site  in  an  international  research  project  through  the  Warner  Institute 
for  Childhood  Creativity  at  California  State  University  at  Northridge.  Special  features  of 
Rainbow  s  End  include  a  range  of  full  and  part  time  day  care  options.  The  assessment  of  tuition 
and  fees  is  based  upon  the  number  of  hours  for  which  a  child  is  enrolled  and  there  are  reduced 
fees  for  student  parents.  Rainbow's  End  is  open  from  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  each  day  the 
University  is  in  session.  Rainbow's  End  is  located  at  Lakeland  School,  925  South  Giant  City 
Road  in  Carbondale,   telephone  453-6358. 
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Touch  of  Nature,    (618-453-1121). 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  home  to  a  unique  center  for  outdoor, 
environmental,  and  experimental  learning.  Known  as  Touch  of  Nature  Environmental  Center,  it 
is  one  of  the  three  major  centers  of  its  type  in  the  United  States  and  is  highly  respected 
throughout  North  America  for  innovative  programs  that  emphasize  both  natural  and  human 
resources.  SIUC  is  the  first  university  in  the  United  States  to  use  nature  and  the  out-of-doors 
as  extensions  of  the  classroom.  Touch  of  Nature  offers  a  wide  variety  of  credit  and  non-credit 
educational  and  service  opportunities  for  individual  students.  Education  and  recreation  for  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  the  nation  is  provided  through  a  balance  of  public  service,  institutional 
support,  service  to  students,  instruction,  and  research.  The  center  serves  as  a  field  site  for 
the  departments  of  plant  biology,  forestry,  recreation,  special  education,  rehabilitation,  zoology 
and  administration  of  justice,  to  name  a  few.  Internship  and  practicum  opportunities  for 
academic  credit  are  available  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Paid  practical  work 
positions  are  also  available.  Touch  of  Nature  is  located  eight  miles  southeast  of  the  main  campus 
in  the  rolling  hills  of  Southern  Illinois.  Its  3,100  acres  are  bordered  by  a  700  acre  lake,  Giant 
City  State  Park,  and  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  well  as  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest. 

Office  of   Intramural-Recreational   Sports,    (618-536-5531). 

The  Office  of  Intramural-Recreational  Sports  is  available  to  provide  students,  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  and  their  families  with  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  and  enjoyable  recreational  activities. 
The  214,000  square  foot  Student  Recreation  Center  houses  an  Olympic  size  swimming  pool,  two 
indoor  tracks,  seven  activity  areas  (for  basketball,  volleyball,  badminton,  and  aerobics),  one 
indoor  recreational  tennis  court,  two  weight  rooms,  a  Sports  Medicine  Office,  two  squash  courts, 
and  fourteen  racquetball/handball  courts,  in  addition  to  an  indoor  rock-climbing  practice  wall. 
Campus  Lake  recreational  facilities  include  a  sandy  beach  with  changing  area  and  sunning  raft,  a 
jogging  path,  and  a  boat  dock.  Over  twenty  tennis  courts  are  located  at  five  convenient 
locations  across  campus.  The  Office  of  I  ntramural- Recreation  Sports  also  provides  structured 
programs,  including  aerobic  classes  for  every  skill  level  and  over  40  intramural  competitive  sport 
activities.  Instruction  is  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  including  Yoga,  massage, 
weight-training,  golf,  tennis,  volleyball,  and  more.  In  addition,  the  Adventure  Resource 
Center  provides  outdoor  recreational  information  and  sponsors  informative  clinics  on  topics  such 
as  fishing,  hunting,  rock-climbing,  and  nature  photography.  Camping  and  canoeing  equipment 
are  also  rented  for  a  minimal  daily  fee. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

General    Information 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  continues  to  boast  one  of  the  country's  best  all- 
around  sports  programs  for  men  and  women.  The  Salukis  compete  within  Division  I  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletics  Association  (NCAA)  in  all  but  one  sport.  In  football,  SIUC  holds 
Division   l-AA  status. 

Long  known  for  its  well-balanced  program,  and  particularly  so  for  sports  such  as  baseball,  track 
and  field,  and  swimming,  SlUC's  basketball  and  football  programs  have  also  established  strong 
traditions.  In  1983,  the  Salukis  claimed  the  NCAA  Division  l-AA  national  football  championship 
and  in  1967  claimed  the  National   Invitation  Tournament  basketball  title. 

Many  former  Salukis  have  distinguished  themselves  in  almost  all  sports,  most  notable  is  Walt 
Frazier  who  led  SIUC  to  its  NIT  title  in  1967.  Others  include  Jim  Hart,  third-ranking  passer  in 
NFL  history  who  is  now  the  Salukis  Athletic  Director;  Dave  Stieb,  Toronto  Blue  Jays'  pitching 
ace  and  a  starter  in  both  the  1983  and  1984  All-Star  games;  current  NFL  stars  wide  receiver 
Kevin  House  with  Los  Angeles  and  defensive  back  Terry  Taylor  with  Seattle;  world-class  400- 
meter  champion  Michael  Franks;  national  gymnastic  champion  Brian  Babcock;  world-class  discus 
and  shot  put  champion  Connie  Price;   former  LPGA   President  Dorothy  Germain,   and  others. 

SIUC  was  well  represented  at  the  1988  Olympics  as  two  coaches  and  six  athletes  participated  in 
the  games . 

Academic   Excellence 

Paralleling  SlUC's  success  on  the  playing  fields  has  been  an  outstanding  academic  record  on  the 
part  of  student  athletes.  Thirty-six  percent  (36%)  of  the  University's  371  varsity  sport 
participants  earned  term  or  cumulative  grade  point  averages  of  3.0  or  above  in  the  fall  of  1990. 
SIUC  has  led  the  Gateway  Conference  since  the  fall  of  1987  in  the  number  of  athletes  to  qualify 
for  the  Gateway  Academic  Honor  Roll,  which  requires  at  least  a  3.2  grade  point  average.  In 
1990,  three  student  athletes  receive  GTE  Academic  All-American  Awards.  Since  1983,  nine  SIUC 
student  athletes  have  been  named  First  Team  Academic  All-Americans  by  the  College  Sports 
Information  Directors  of  America   (CoSIDA). 

Baseball 

SlUC's  baseball  team  has  been  to  the  College  World  Series  on  three  occasions  and  to  the  NCAA 
Tournament  ten  times.  The  Salukis  have  won  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  six  times  and  have 
had  eighteen  players  in  the  major  leagues. 

Basketball 

Men :  After  posting  consecutive  20-win  seasons  in  1989  and  1990,  the  Salukis  had  to  settle  for  18 
victories  in  1991.  Coach  Rich  Herrin's  club  nevertheless  received  a  third  straight  bid  to  the 
National  Invitation  Tournament  and  advanced  to  the  quarterfinals  before  being  eliminated  by 
Stanford,   the  eventual   NIT  champion. 

Women :  Since  1986,  the  Salukis  have  won  three  Gateway  championships  and  made  three 
appearances  in  the  NCAA  tournament.  Cindy  Scott,  the  39th  winningest  active  NCAA  Division  I 
coach  in  the  country  (270-124,  .658  win  pet.)  has  produced  twenty-win  seasons  six  of  the  past 
nine  years.  A  19-10  record  in  1991  included  wins  over  three  postseason  teams  before  a  loss  to 
Southwest  Missouri  in  the  Gateway  Conference  Tournament  finals. 

Cross   Country   and   Track 

Men ;  The  traditionally  strong  men's  team  has  captured  22  of  28  Missouri  Valley  Conference 
(MVC)  Track  and  Field  Championships  since  1976.  In  addition,  the  cross  country  teams  have 
won  six  MVC  championships  and  have  had  ten  All-Americans. 

Women :  In  indoor  track,  the  Salukis  have  captured  three  Gateway  titles  since  1987,  while 
finishing  as  the  league  runner-up  twice.  Outdoors,  Coach  Don  DeNoon's  squads  have  done  even 
better,  claiming  four  consecutive  conference  championships  from  1986-89.  Five  of  the  last  eight 
years,  SIUC  has  had  NCAA  qualifiers  indoors;  four  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  Salukis  have 
had  national  qualifiers  outdoors.  DeNoon  produced  NCAA  All-Americans  in  1986  (Rhonda 
McCausland)   and  in   1989   (Kathy   Raske). 

Football 

Under  head  coach  Bob  Smith,  the  football  Salukis  continue  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  fielding 
one  of  the  stronger  teams  in  Division  l-AA.  Smith  came  to  SIUC  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  was  previously  head  coach  at  Southeast  Missouri  State. 
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Golf 

Men :  Former  track  and  field  coach  Lew  Hartzog  is  in  the  process  of  building  a  successful  golf 
program  similar  to  that  which  he  engineered  in  track  and  field  at  SIUC. 

Women :  With  four  conference  championships  since  1984,  SIUC  has  dominated  golf  in  the 
Gateway.  In  1990,  Southern  won  the  Gateway  tournament  by  a  record  37  strokes  and  also  had 
the  individual  titlist  for  the  second  time  in  the  last  three  years  in  Lisa  Meritt  (Fairfield, 
I  llinois)  . 

Softball 

The  Salukis  set  school  records  with  31  wins  and  a  .292  team  batting  average  last  spring.  Other 
school  marks  included  a  16-game  win  streak  overall  and  a  10-game  win  streak  in  Gateway  play. 
Coach  Kay  Brechtelsbauer,  the  all-time  winnihgest  women's  coach  at  SIUC,  saw  her  team  ranked 
number  18  nationally,  had  four  All-Conference  picks,  and  a  pair  of  GTE  Academic  Ail-Americans 
in  Cheryl  Venorsky   (Belleville,    Illinois)   and  Mary  Jo  Firnbach   (Wonder  Lake,    Illinois). 

Swimming  and   Diving 

Men :  During  25  of  the  last  30  years,  the  Salukis  have  finished  in  the  Top  Twenty  at  the  NCAA 
Championship.  During  the  program's  proud  history,  SIUC  has  had  99  NCAA  All-Americans, 
including  six  each  of  the  past  two  years.  Coach  Doug  Ingram  is  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Swimming  Committee  and  was  Sports  Chief  Delegate  at  the  1988  Olympics. 

Women :  SIUC  has  finished  in  the  Top  Ten  at  NCAA  Championships  four  times  since  1983  and  has 
had  46  All-Americans.  The  Salukis  have  also  claimed  more  Gateway  titles  than  any  other  school, 
winning  five  league  crowns  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Tennis 

Men :  Coach  Dick  LeFevre  has  amassed  over  400  wins  in  his  34  years  as  head  coach  at  SIUC. 
His  teams  have  finished  in  the  NCAA  Top  Twenty  on  four  occasions  and  in  the  Top  Ten  once. 

Women :  Judy  Auld  began  the  spring  1991  season  as  the  ninth  winningest  active  women's  coach 
in  NCAA  Division  I  with  248  career  victories.  During  the  fall  1990,  Auld's  netters  were  selected 
to  participate  in  the  Rolex  Midwest  Collegiate  Championships  for  the  first  time  ever. 

Volleyball 

In  1990,  SIUC  upset  nationally  ranked  Colorado  State  and  regionally  ranked  Illinois  State,  and 
won  the  Northern  Illinois  Invitational.  Martha  Firnhaber  (Shelbyville,  Illinois)  became  the 
Salukis  third  GTE  Academic  All-American  pick  since  1983  after  posting  a  perfect  4.0  grade  point 
average  in   Business. 
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Men's   Coaches 


Baseball: 

Basketball: 

Cross-Country: 

Diving: 

Football: 

Golf: 

Swimming: 

Tennis: 

Track: 


Sam  Riggleman 
Rich  Herrin 
Bill  Cornell 
Dave  Ardrey 
Bob  Smith 
Lew  Hartzog 
Doug   Ingram 
Dick  LeFevre 
Bill  Cornell 


Women's  Coaches 


Basketball: 
Cross  Country: 
Diving: 
Golf: 
Softball: 
Swimming : 
Tennis : 
Track   &  Field: 
Volleyball: 


Cindy  Scott 
Don   DeNoon 
Dave  Ardrey 
Diane  Daugherty 
Kay  Brechtelsbauer 
Doug   Ingram 
Judy  Auld 
Don   DeNoon 
Sonya   Locke 


Athletic     scholarships     are    awarded     in     all     sports.       Applicants     interested     in     obtaining     more 
information  on  athletic  scholarships  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  coach  of  the  respective  sport. 


Men's   and  Women's   Coaches 


Telephone: 
Locations: 


618-453-5311  or  536-5566 
SIUC  Arena,    Davies  Gym 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND   BICYCLES 

REGISTRATION 

All  motor  vehicles  (and  bicycles)  operated  on  campus  must  be  registered  with  the  University 
Parking  Division.  An  eligible  student  may  register  only  his  or  her  own  vehicle  or  a  vehicle  of  a 
member  of  his  or  her  immediate  family.     Only  eligible  students  may  park  on  campus. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Graduate  students  and  the  following  categories  of  undergraduate  students  may  apply  for 
permission  to  use,   operate,    park,   or  possess  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  during  posted  hours. 

1)  Juniors  and  seniors   (56  credit  hours  or  more). 

2)  Veterans  with  two  years  of  military  service. 

3)  Married  students. 

4)  Students   residing  in  the  home  of  parents  and  guardian. 

5)  A  student  who  requires  a  motor  vehicle  for  reasons  of  health  or  physical  condition  as 
certified  in  writing  by  Specialized  Student  Services. 

6)  A  student  not  covered  by  1  through  5  preceding  whose  reason  for  requiring  a  motor 
vehicle  is  judged  valid  by  the  Coordinator  of  Parking  and  Traffic  or  a  designee  and  so 
certified  in  writing. 

APPLICATION  AND  FEE 

Each  applicant  must  bring  to  the  Parking  Division  the  following  four  items:  1)  a  valid  operator's 
license,  2)  vehicle  registration  card  or  notarized  license-applied-for  receipt,  3)  proof  of  liability 
insurance,  and  4)  a  current  University  identification  card.  Dealer  license  plates  are  not 
acceptable  for  motor  vehicle  registration.  If  a  parking  decal  is  purchased,  a  fee  is  charged  and 
is  determined  by  the  type  of  decal  an  applicant  is  eligible  for  and  receives,  currently  $2-$10. 
Yellow  registration  decals  will  be  issued  for  $2.00  upon  proper  application. 

NOTE:  Decals  issued,  according  to  color,  indicate  the  nature  of  any  parking  privileges 
permitted  the  holder. 

All  decals  are  valid  until  September  1,  or  until  revocation  or  loss  of  eligibility.  The  extent  of 
the  motor  vehicle  privilege  granted  to  any  person  shall  be  based  on  need  or  advanced  academic 
standing,    in  general  accordance  with  the  following  criteria: 

1.  First  opportunity  to  obtain  blue  decals  ($30)  will  be  granted  to  full-time  employees  and  to 
students  whose  health  or  physical  condition  require  the  privileges  thereof.  Handicapped 
students  will  be  assessed  $10  for  the  blue  decal. 

2.  All  employees  and  students  eligible  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  categories  mentioned 
under  ELIGIBILITY  may  apply  for  red  decals   ($10). 

3.  A  yellow  decal  serves  as  evidence  of  the  proper  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  an 
eligible  student.  It  authorizes  parking  on  campus  in  lots  24  (Campus  Lake),  56  (Arena), 
and  at  some  Student  Center  meters  during  the  posted  hours. 

4.  Green  storage  permits  will  be  available  to  students  residing  on  campus  who  receive 
exceptions  to  park  on  the  campus  from  the  Office  of  Student  Development.  These  permits 
will  be  valid  only  in  parking  lots  59,  100  and  106.  They  will  not  be  valid  in  other  parking 
areas  on  campus  including  loading  zones  and  parking  meters. 

5.  Temporary  permits  may  be  issued  in  unusual  circumstances,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Parking  Division  Office. 

6.  Guest  permits  are  available  to  University  visitors  and  offices,  guests  of  University  housing 
residents  and  guests  of  the  Baptist  Student  Center  free  of  charge. 

7.  24-hour  parking  is  available  the  FIRST  FIVE  DAYS  of  any  term  ONLY  in  lots  56,  59,  100 
and  106.  Until  a  parking  decal  is  purchased,  DO  NOT  park  in  any  other  area  or  you  will 
be  ticketed . 

8.  Bicycle  decals  will  be  issued  for  a  $2.00  fee  upon  application. 

For  additional   information  or  parking  brochure,   contact: 

University  Parking  Division 

Washington  Square  Building  D 

Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Carbondale,    IL    62901 

Phone:     618-453-5369 
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UNIVERSITY  RECOGNITION  OF  HIGH  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

Dean's  List.  At  the  end  of  each  semester,  a  dean's  list  is  prepared.  The  criteria  for  inclusion 
on  the  dean's  list  are  established  by  each  of  the  academic  units.  To  be  recognized  as  being  on 
the  dean's  list,  the  student  must  have  been  in  attendance  full-time  (12  semester  hours  or  more) 
and  must  have  earned  the  average  for  the  semester  which  has  been  specified  by  the  academic 
unit.  If  the  student  has  met  the  criteria  established,  a  notation  will  appear  on  the  grade  slip  at 
the  end  of  the  semester.  The  dean's  list  is  recognition  for  a  particular  semester.  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  student's  complete  record. 

University  Honors  Program.  The  University  Honors  Program  is  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
Those  who  successfully  complete  the  University  Honors  Program  receive  recognition  on  the 
academic  record  and  on  the  diploma  at  the  time  the  degree  is   recorded. 

Department  Honors.  Honors  courses,  individual  honors  work,  and  honors  curricula,  all 
designed  to  serve  the  student  with  high  scholastic  potential,  are  offered  by  departments  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Human  Resources,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
College  of  Science.  A  departmental  or  academic  unit  honors  program  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
six  nor  more  than  fourteen  semester  hours  in  research  or  independent  study  which  is  counted 
toward  the  student's  major.  Some  honors  programs  require  a  comprehensive  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  junior  year  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  but  not  from  one  school  year 
to  the  next.  Successful  completion  of  a  departmental  or  academic  unit  honors  program  is 
indicated  on  the  academic  record  at  the  time  the  degree  is  recorded  and  on  the  diploma,  for 
example,   departmental   honors  in  economics. 

Scholastic  Honors  Day.  Each  spring  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  convocation  is  held  to  honor 
students  exhibiting  high  scholastic  achievement.  All  students  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  higher,  and  who  have  been  full-time  students  during  the  entire 
academic  year,  are  honored  at  this  time.  A  3.50  grade  point  average  is  required  for  all  work 
taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  and  in  the  case  of  transfer  students,  the 
cumulative  average  must  be  at  least  3.50,  also.  Each  academic  unit  has  its  own  convocation  and 
each  student  is   recognized  individually  on  this  day. 

A  variety  of  professional,  departmental,  and  fraternal  honorary  organizations  offer  recognition 
and  membership  based  upon  scholastic  achievement.  Election  or  selection  to  most  of  these 
organizations  is  noted  at  the  Scholastic  Honors  Day  ceremonies.  The  following  are  examples  of 
some  of  these  organizations:  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma,  Kappa  Omicron  Phi,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  Honors  Society,  and  the  Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Selection  to  membership 
in  these  organizations  is  not  reflected  on  the  academic  record  or  diploma. 

University   Honors/Departmental    Honors    Recognition   at  the   Time  of   Graduation.  Graduating 

students  with  scholastic  averages  of  3.90  or  higher  receive  the  notation  Magna  Cum  Laude; 
those  with  3.75-3.89  receive  Summa  Cum  Laude;  and  those  with  3.50-3.74  receive  Cum  Laude. 
These  averages  apply  to  all  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  and  in  the  case 
of  transfer  students,  the  averages  apply  to  the  cumulative  record,  also.  Whichever  of  the 
University  Honors  apply,  plus  graduation  with  departmental  honors,  are  recorded  on  the 
student's  academic  record  at  the  time  the  degree  is  recorded  and  on  the  diploma. 

PROGRAM  FLEXIBILITY   FOR  THE  STUDENT 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  offers  students  a  wide  variety  of  programs  on  all 
higher  educational  levels.  In  addition,  the  University  gives  constant  attention  to  methods 
whereby  it  might  better  serve  present  day  educational  needs.  Described  below  are  opportunities 
provided  students  to  either  earn  credit  through  means  other  than  the  traditional  classroom 
method  or  develop  programs  better  suited  to  individual  student  needs  than  already  established 
programs.  While  greater  flexibility  is  the  goal,  the  University  exercises  appropriate  supervision 
to  ensure  that  flexibility  is  accompanied  by  educational  soundness. 

CREDIT   BY  MEANS  OTHER  THAN  CLASSROOM  ATTENDANCE 

Several  methods  are  provided  for  students  to  earn  credit  by  means  other  than  the  traditional 
classroom  method.     The  methods  currently  available  are  described  below. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  ADVANCED   PLACEMENT   PROGRAM 

Through  the  High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program,  high  school  students  who  are  qualified 
through  registration  in  an  advanced  placement  course  in  their  high  schools  or  through  other 
special  educational  experiences  such  as  Advanced  Placement  Tests,  may  apply  for  advanced 
placement  and  college  credit  through  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  To  receive  credit,  students  must  earn  a  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5.  The  credit 
awarded  will  be  recorded  after  12  hours  of  credit  in   residence  from  SIUC  is  achieved. 

Ordinarily,  the  maximum  credit  granted  through  advanced  placement  examination  is  fifteen 
hours.  It  is  nonresident  credit,  does  not  carry  a  grade,  and  is  not  used  in  computing  the 
students'  averages.  Credit  granted  at  another  accredited  college  or  university  under  this  plan 
is  transferable  to  this  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  hours.  Students  may  appeal  to 
academic  deans  to  be  granted  more  than  fifteen   hours. 
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The  following  courses  are  those  in  which  a  student  may  currently  earn  credit  through  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  of  Entrance  Examination  Board: 

1.  Physics:     GEA  101    (3  sem.   hrs.) 

2.  Chemistry:     Chemistry  222A  (4  sem.    hrs.)  and  222B  (4  sem.   hrs.) 

3.  Computer  Science:     Computer  Science  A:     Computer  Science  202  (3  sem.    hrs.); 
Computer  Science  AB:     Computer  Science  202  (3  sem.   hrs.)  and  Computer 
Science  220  (3  sem.    hrs.) 

4.  Biology:     GEA  115  (3  sem.   hrs.) 

5.  History:     American  -  GEB  300  (3  sem.    hrs.)  and  GEB  301    (3  sem.   hrs.) 

6.  English:     Language  and  Composition:     GED  101    (3  sem.    hrs.) 

If  score  is  '5',  then  GED  120  (3  sem.   hrs.)  and  GED  102  (3  sem.    hrs.) 
Literature  and  Composition:     GEC  122   (3  sem.    hrs.) 

7.  Foreign   Languages:     Consult  chairperson,    Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures 

8.  Mathematics:     Calculus  AB:     Mathematics  150  (4  sem.   hrs.); 
Calculus   BC:     Mathematics  150  &  250  (8  sem.    hrs.) 

9.  Music:     Consult  Director,   School  of  Music 

10.  Art:     Consult  Director,   School  of  Art  and  Design 

11.  European  History:     History  205A  and  B   (6  sem.    hrs.) 

12.  American  Government  and  Politics:     GEB   114  (3  sem.    hrs.) 

13.  Comparative  Politics:     GEB  250  (3  sem.   hrs.) 

14.  Economics:     Micro  Economics:    ECON  214 
Macro  Economics:    ECON  215 

COLLEGE    LEVEL   EXAMINATION    PROGRAM 

Through   the  General    Examinations   of  the   College   Level    Examination    Program    (CLEP),    students 

may   apply  for  credit  which  will  substitute  for  General  Education  courses.     With  a  score  of  520  or 

higher  on  the  appropriate  examination,    it   is   possible  for   students   to   receive   six   semester   hours 

of    credit    in    each    of    the    three    fields    of    natural    sciences,     social    sciences    and    history,    and 

humanities. 

A  score  of  580  or  higher  is  required  to  pass  the  mathematics  test.  With  this  score,  students  may 
earn  four  hours  of  credit  which  will  fulfill  the  General   Education  mathematics   requirement. 

CLEP  English  with  Essay.  Beginning  June,  1989,  the  CLEP  English  Composition  with  Essay 
Examination  is  required  for  credit  through  CLEP.  With  a  score  of  565  or  above  on  the  CLEP 
English  Composition  with  Essay  Examination,  the  student  will  receive  six  semester  hours  credit. 
A  score  of  540  to  564  entitles  the  student  to  receive  a)  advanced  placement  in  GED  120, 
Freshman  Honors  Composition,  and  b)  six  semester  hours  of  credit  upon  successful  completion  of 
GED  120  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  (three  semester  hours  of  GED  120  and  three  semester 
hours  of  GED  102).  For  students  who  took  the  exam  before  May  1989,  consult  the  1988 
Undergraduate  Catalog . 

If,  prior  to  taking  the  CLEP  examination,  students  have  received  a  grade  or  audit  in  college 
level  work  in  any  discipline  included  in  the  CLEP  exam  or  if  they  have  enrolled  in  such  a  course, 
they  shall  be  ineligible  for  credit.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  students  who 
enroll  in  the  Early  Admission  Program.  Such  students  receive  university  credit  for  courses 
taken  during  the  Early  Admission  experience  and  for  the  CLEP  credit  earned. 

The  science  exam  includes  botany,  microbiology,  physiology,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  earth 
science,  geography,  and  all  General  Education  Area  A  courses.  The  social  sciences  and  history, 
exam  includes  western  civilization,  American  history,  Afro-Asian  civilization,  world  history, 
political  science,  economics,  anthropology,  sociology,  social  psychology,  social  studies,  and  all 
General  Education  Area  B  courses.  The  humanities  exam  includes  literature--poetry ,  fiction, 
drama,  non-fiction,  creative  writing,  films  and  performing  arts;  art--art  appreciation,  art 
history,  architecture  (past  and  present);  music--classical,  modern  or  jazz,  humanities--all 
general  humanities  courses;  all  General  Education  Area  C  courses;  philosophy--aesthetics, 
ethics,   general  survey.     The  mathematics  test  includes  all  college-level  mathematics. 

Students  may  be  exempted  from  all  General  Education  requirements  if  they  1)  pass  all  five  CLEP 
General  Examinations  before  entering  the  University  with  these  minimum  scores;  natural 
sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities,  520;  English  565;  and  mathematics,  580,  and  2) 
complete  all  requirements  of  the  University  Honors  Program.  No  retroactive  extension  of  the 
CLEP  privilege  will  be  allowed. 

For  further  information,  students  should  consult  with  their  academic  advisor.  CLEP 
examinations  should  be  taken  at  one  of  the  national  testing  centers  and  the  results  sent  to  the 
local  CLEP  coordinator.  The  results  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
for  evaluation.  CLEP  credit  will  be  recorded  after  the  student  has  earned  12  hours  of  'C  grade 
or  above  in   residence  at  SIUC. 
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PROFICIENCY   EXAMINATIONS 

Through  its  proficiency  examination  program  the  University  recognizes  the  importance  of 
providing  encouragement  for  academically  talented  students.  Such  students  are  permitted  to 
make  application  to  demonstrate  the  mastery  of  certain  courses  through  proficiency  examinations. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  the  departmental  offices. 

The  following  general   rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for  undergraduate  credit. 

1.  Students  who  believe  they  are  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  should  check  with 
the  department  offering  the  course  to  determine  their  eligibility  to  do  so;  students  scoring 
in  the  top  ten  ACT  percentile  are  particularly  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  to  this 
opportunity. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  thirty  hours  (fifteen  hours  toward  an  associate  degree),  including 
credit  through  the  College  of  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program, 
and  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  may  be  earned  through  proficiency 
examinations.  Credit  will  be  nonresident.  (A  combined  total  of  40  hours  may  be  earned 
through  proficiency  examinations  and  credit  for  work  experience.) 

3.  Upon  passing  proficiency  examinations  students  are  granted  course  credit  and  receive  a 
Pass  grade.  Their  records  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the  hours  of  credit  granted, 
and  a  notation  "credit  granted  by  proficiency  examination."  Students  who  fail  a  proficiency 
examination  receive  a  Fail  grade.  This  results  in  no  penalty  to  the  students.  They  will  not 
receive  credit  and  their  records  will  show  nothing  regarding  the  proficiency  examination. 
However,  the  proficiency  examination  grade  report  form  will  be  filed  in  the  students' 
folders  for  reference  purposes. 

4.  Students  may  not  take  proficiency  examinations  for  the  same  course  more  than  one  time. 
Nor  may  they  take  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  in  which  they  have  previously 
received  a  grade. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until  the  student  has  earned 
at  least  12  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale. 

CREDIT   FOR  WORK   EXPERIENCE 

Work  experience  in  the  form  of  internships  or  student  teaching  is  a  common  instructional 
technique.  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  also  permits  certain  undergraduate 
programs  to  grant  credit  for  work  experience  that  relates  to  students'  areas  of  specialization. 
The  credit  granted  is  to  apply  to  the  major  program  and  is  awarded  only  upon  approval  by  the 
major  department.  Credit  earned  by  work  experience  is  limited  to  30  hours  and  any  combination 
of  credit  for  proficiency  examinations  and  credit  for  work  experience  is  limited  to  40  hours. 
Credit  granted  for  work  experience  is  considered  nonresident  credit  when  granted  for  work  that 
is  not  part  of  a  regular  instructional  course.  Students  should  consult  with  their  major 
departments  to  see  whether  they  approve  credit  for  work  experience.  Credit  for  work 
experience  will  be  recorded  after  12  hours  of  C  grade  or  above  has  been  achieved  in  residence 
at  SIUC. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

THREE-YEAR   BACCALAUREATE   DEGREE   PROGRAM 

It  is  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  regular  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  program  in 
three  years  by  utilizing  proficiency  examinations.  The  equivalent  of  one  year  of  credit  (30 
semester  hours)  may  be  earned  by  this  method.  Students  who  desire  to  follow  the  three-year 
program  should  make  the  fact  known  to  their  academic  advisors  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so 
their  eligibility  can  be  determined.  A  combination  of  programs  may  be  employed  to  accumulate 
these  30  hours  as  described  above  in  the  section  on  Credit  by  Means  Other  than  Classroom 
Attendance. 

COOPERATIVE   EDUCATION/INTERNSHI  PS 

The  University  sponsors  paid  work  experience  for  students  in  selected  majors  through 
cooperative  education  programs.  The  employer  usually  requires  a  co-op  student  to  alternate 
work  with  semesters  in  school.  Work  begins,  in  most  cases,  following  the  last  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year  and  concludes  after  sixteen  weeks.  The  student  returns  to  school  for  a 
semester,  then  goes  back  to  work  for  a  semester.  Course  credit  is  available  at  the  discretion  of 
the  student's  academic  department.  For  more  information  about  cooperative  education  programs 
at  SIUC,   call  the  University  Placement  Center  at  (618)  453-2391. 

SIUC  students  can  gain  practical  experience  in  their  fields  of  study  by  participating  in 
practicum  and  internship  programs.  Public  and  private  sector  professionals  cooperate  with  SIUC 
educators  to  offer  these  work  experience  and  college  credit  opportunities.  While  some  degree 
programs  require  their  students  to  complete  an  internship,  other  programs  allow  internships  as 
optional,  elective  course  credit.  Internships  may  be  paid  or  voluntary.  Students  can  find 
information  about  internships  at  their  major  departments  or  through  the  University  Placement 
Center's  Preprofessional  Job  Bulletin .  To  receive  a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  call  the  University 
Placement  Center  at  (618)  453-2391. 

UNIVERSITY   HONORS    PROGRAM 

The  University  Honors  Program  is  located  administratively  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
University  Honors  is  a  University-wide  undergraduate  program  designed  to  offer  unique 
educational  experiences  to  participating  students.  The  program  includes  making  available 
special  sections  of  certain  classes,  special  seminars,  and  independent  study.  Some  special 
scholarships  and  internships  are  available  to  University  Honors  students. 

Membership  in  the  University  Honors  Program  is  currently  granted  to  entering  freshmen  who 
apply  for  membership  with  an  ACT  composite  score  in  the  95th  percentile  or  higher.  Membership 
may  be  granted  to  other  than  entering  freshmen  who  apply  for  membership  and  who  have  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.25. 

Members  of  the  University  Honors  Program  are  designated  as  University  Honors  Students. 
Retention  in  the  University  Honors  Program  depends  upon  maintaining  a  3.25  cumulative  grade 
point  average  in  all  coursework  and  no  failing  grades  in   honors  courses. 

In  order  to  receive  the  designation  "University  Honors  Program"  on  a  diploma  and  transcript  at 
graduation,  an  honors  student  must  complete  15  hours  of  honors  coursework  (nine  hours  for 
two-year  College  of  Technical  Careers  students,  Capstone  students,  and  transfer  students  with 
an  associate  degree)   including  a  three-hour  senior  honors  thesis  or  project. 

University  Honors  students  may  substitute  a  University  Honors  seminar  in  General  Education 
Areas  A,  B,  C  and  E  for  their  General  Education  requirements  in  those  specific  areas,  e.g., 
UHON  351a  for  GEA,    UHON  351b  for  GEB,   etc. 

University  Honors  students  may  be  exempted  from  all  General  Education  requirements  if  they  1) 
pass  all  five  CLEP  General  Examinations  before  entering  the  University  with  these  minimum 
scores:  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities,  520;  English  565;  and  mathematics, 
580;  and  2)  complete  the  fifteen-hour  Honors  Program  graduation  option  (nine  hours  for  two- 
year  students  and  transfers  with  an  associate  degree).  No  retroactive  extension  of  the  CLEP 
privilege  will  be  allowed. 

Baccalaureate  degrees  for  University  Honors  students  are  awarded  through  the  regular  degree- 
granting  units.  Those  who  successfully  complete  the  University  Honors  Program  graduation 
option  receive  recognition  on  the  academic  record  and  on  the  diploma  at  the  time  the  degree  is 
recorded. 

Inquiries  about  the  program  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Honors 
Program,    Faner  Hall  2427,    (618)  453-2824. 

UNIVERSITY   STUDIES   DEGREE   PROGRAM 

The  University  Studies  Program  provides  the  student  with  another  option  for  earning  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  program  is  intended  for  the  student  who  wants  a  broad,  general 
education  and  does  not  wish  to  specialize  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In  fact,  the  program  was 
proposed  to  serve  the  many  students  who  express  the  desire  to  receive  a  degree,  but  whose 
interests  are  so  varied  as  to  preclude  a  major  in  a  traditional  discipline.  Students  may  work 
toward  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  University  Studies  granted  by 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,    (618)  453-3388. 
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SPECIAL  MAJOR 

Qualified  undergraduate  students  whose  specific  post-baccalaureate  needs  are  not  met  in  any  of 
the  existing  majors  within  the  University  may  arrange  a  program  of  courses  more  suited  to  their 
special  requirements.  Information  on  the  procedures  for  establishing  a  Special  Major  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Special  Major  Program  Office,    Faner  2427,    (618)  453-2824. 
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CAPSTONE  OPTION 


The  Capstone  Option  is  for  the  transfer  student  with  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  or 
equivalent  certification  whose  needs  can  be  met  within  one  of  the  participating  departments. 
The  purpose  of  the  Capstone  Option  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  add  to  the 
marketable  occupational   skills  and  competencies  which  they  have  already  acquired. 

Key  features  of  the  Capstone  Option  are:  1)  it  is  for  selected  occupational  students  who  have 
changed  their  education  and  occupational  goals;  2)  it  is  an  alternative  option  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program  which  involves  no  more  than  two  additional  years  of  college  at  a  four  year 
institution;  3)  it  seeks  to  recognize  similar  objectives  in  both  two-year  occupational  programs 
and  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  programs;  4)  it  seeks  to  recognize  similar  objectives  in 
certain  work  experiences  and  in  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  programs;  and  5)  it  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  developing  secondary  and  post  secondary  occupational  teachers  who 
possess  strong  work  experience  and  training  in  a  variety  of  technical  specialties  and  sub- 
specialties . 

The  Capstone  Option  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  can  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 


College  of   Agriculture 
Agribusiness  Economics 
Agriculture  General 

Agricultural   Production 

Agricultural   Education 

Agricultural   Information 

Agricultural  Mechanization 
Animal  Science 

Food  and  Nutrition   (Hotel,    Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration) 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 


College  of   Education 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Early  Childhood 
Vocational  Education  Studies 

Business  Education 

Education  Training  &  Development 

Industrial   Education 

Health  Occupations  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 


College  of   Engineering   and   Technology 
Industrial  Technology 


College  of   Liberal    Arts 
Administration  of  Justice 
Paralegal   Studies 


College  of  Technical   Careers 

Advanced  Technical  Studies 

Aviation  Management 

Consumer  Economics  and   Family  Management 

Electronics  Management 

Fire  Science  Management   (off-campus  only) 

Health  Care  Management 

Requirements    for   the    Bachelor   of    Science    Degree   through    Capstone 

A  student  completing  the  degree  using  the  Capstone  Option  must  complete  the  hour 
requirements,  residence  requirements,  and  average  requirements  as  are  required  for  all 
bachelor's  degrees.     The  following  General   Education   requirements  must  be  satisfied: 


Science 

Social  Science 

Humanities 

English  Composition 

Speech 

Mathematics 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
Minimum  Total   Required 


6  semester  hours   (two  courses  chosen 

from  two  different  groups  in  GEA)* 

6  semester  hours   (two  courses  chosen 

from  two  different  groups  in  GEB)* 

6  semester  hours   (two  courses  chosen 

from  two  different  groups  in  GEO* 

one  course  (3  semester  hours  or 

4  quarter  hours  of  GED  101   or 

equivalent) 

one  course  (3  semester  hours  or 

4  quarter  hours  of  GED  152  or 

GED  153  or  equivalent) 

one  course  (3  semester  hours  or 

4  quarter  hours  of  GED  107  or 

equivalent) 

3  semester  hours 

30  semester  hours 


*     For  explanation   of  groups  in  Areas  A,    B,   and  C,    see  General   Education,   page  91   of  the  1991- 
92  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Education  requirements,  the  student  must  complete  the  requirements 
specified  in  a  contract  to  be  developed  between  the  student  and  the  academic  unit  or  department 
representative.     The  contract  will   list  the  remaining   requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Procedures   for  Applying   to  the  Capstone  Option 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Capstone  Option,   the  student  must: 

1.  Have  made  application  for  admission  to  Capstone  by  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  the  bachelor's  degree  program.  A  student  registered  in  a  program  in  which 
Capstone  is  not  available  who  changes  to  a  program  which  does  participate  must  submit  the 
Capstone  application  by  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  session  in  the  new  bachelor's 
program.  The  student  who  has  been  approved  for  Capstone  in  one  program  who  changes  to 
another  program  which  also  participates  in  Capstone  must  receive  approval  of  the  new 
program  for  continued  participation  in  Capstone  by  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  the  new  program. 

2.  Have  earned  an  associate  degree  in  a  non-baccalaureate-oriented  program  of  60  semester 
hours  or  equivalent  certification  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first  term  in  the 
baccalaureate  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Equivalent 
certification,  for  the  purposes  of  Capstone  admission,  is  defined  as  the  formal  completion  of 
a  technically  oriented  program  of  two  years  duration  (60  semester  hours)  resulting  in  the 
receipt  of  an  equivalent  associate  degree,  certificate,  diploma  or  other  documentation  as 
provided  by  the  student's  educational   institution. 

3.  Have  submitted  all  documentation  of  work  prior  to  the  associate  degree  by  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  second  semester  or  session  at  the  University.  The  documentation  includes  all 
official  transcripts  from  institutions  previously  attended  and  may  include  test  reports, 
evaluation  of  military  experience  or  whatever  other  kind  of  training  has  been  used  to  award 
the  associate  degree. 

4.  Have  earned  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.25  (4.0  scale)  as  calculated  by  the 
University  grading  regulations.  An  applicant  denied  admission  to  Capstone  as  a  result  of  a 
low  average  upon  completion  of  the  associate  degree  may  not  be  considered  again  after 
raising  the  average  in   subsequent  work   (credit  beyond  the  associate  degree). 

5.  Have  entered  a  bachelor's  degree  program  at  the  University  which  participates  in  the 
Capstone  Option. 

6.  Have  received  certification  from  the  academic  unit  at  the  University  that  a  bachelor's 
degree  program  can  be  completed  within  the  60  semester  hours  of  additional  work  required 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  certification  will  be  determined  after  the  Capstone 
application   has  been  filed. 

If  advance  approval  is  granted  to  pursue  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  through  the  Capstone 
Option  and  the  minimum  requirements  noted  above  are  not  met,  the  approval  for  Capstone  will  be 
withdrawn . 

Additional  information  concerning  Capstone  requirements,  application  and  procedures,  can  be 
obtained  from  New  Student  Admission  Services.  Contact:  Capstone  Option,  New  Student 
Admission  Services,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-4710. 
Telephone:      (618)   536-4405  or  toll  free  in   Illinois   (800)  642-3531. 

INTERNSHIPS    IN   WASHINGTON 


Eligible  students  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  can  combine  a  work  and 
learning  experience  for  credit  through  the  Washington  Center.  Participants  can  intern  in 
congressional  offices,  executive  agencies,  and  with  groups  in  many  other  areas  such  as  the 
environment,  consumer  affairs,  journalism,  communications,  legal  affairs,  labor  relations,  health 
policy,  arts,  education,  science,  public  relations,  urban  affairs,  and  women's  issues.  Students 
also  attend  seminars  taught  by  representatives  of  major  governmental  agencies,  interest  groups, 
and  corporations. 

Prior  arrangements  are  made  through  major  departments  to  receive  up  to  twelve  semester  hours 
for  fall  or  spring  semesters  and  up  to  six  semester  hours  for  a  summer  session. 

The  Washington  Center  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  coordinated  through  the 
University  Honors   Program,    Faner  Hall  2427,    (618)  453-2824. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   STUDY   ABROAD 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  recognizes  that  students  interested  in  study  abroad 
have  widely  varying  needs  and  experience.  Because  of  this,  the  University  has  developed  a 
diverse  array  of  program  options  ranging  from  traditional  group  programs  to  individual 
exchanges  and  internships.  In  addition,  SIUC  encourages  students  to  utilize  programs  offered 
by  other  institutions  and  organizations  when  these  are  most  appropriate  for  the  individual 
student's  needs.  Information  concerning  eligibility  requirements,  program  offerings  and 
application  deadlines  may  be  obtained  from  the  Study  Abroad  Programs  division  of  Internationa! 
Programs  and  Services.     SIUC  offers  the  following  programs: 

Year  Abroad  in  Austria:  Two  semesters  are  offered  in  Vienna  at  the  Padagogishe  Akademie  and 
other  institutions.  All  courses  are  taught  in  German  and  require  the  student  to  have  completed 
five  semesters  of  college  level  German  or  equivalent  with  a  3.0  grade  point  average.  Students 
may  earn  30  to  34  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  German  language,  literature,  and 
civilization  and  in  certain  other  areas  with  prior  approval.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Foreign   Languages  and   Literatures. 
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Year  in  Japan:  One  or  two  semester  of  study  in  Japanese  language,  culture  and  society  are 
offered  at  the  University's  off-campus  program  location  in  Nakajo,  Japan.  This  program 
features  the  opportunity  to  live  with  Japanese  students  and  to  interact  with  members  of  the  local 
community.  In  addition  to  Japanese  studies  courses,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
regular  general  education  and  departmental  courses  offered  in  Japan. 

International  Student  Exchange  Program:  This  exchange  program  is  multilateral  and  involves 
one-year  placement  at  101  study  sites  worldwide.  It  is  a  one-for-one  exchange  plan  under  which 
students  pay  their  normal  tuition  and  fees  including  room  and  board,  and  apply  credit  earned 
toward  their  degree.  There  are  study  sites  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  the  British  Isles, 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Latin  America.  Students  in  scientific  and  technical  fields  are  eligible  as 
well  as  liberal  arts  and  humanities.  Applicants  must  be  mature,  have  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  3.25,  and  possess  the  appropriate  foreign  language  skills.  Acceptance  into  the 
program  is  considered  an  honor  bestowed  in  lieu  of  a  scholarship.  Most  forms  of  financial  aid 
can  be  used  for  this  program.  Additional  information  may  be'  obtained  from  International 
Programs  and  Services. 

Direct  Exchanges:  There  are  a  number  of  direct  student  exchanges  between  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  and  overseas  schools  which  are  coordinated  either  by  the  sponsoring 
academic  department  or  by  International  Programs  and  Services.  Sites  are  available  in  Japan, 
Australia,  West  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Eligibility  requirements  and 
application  deadlines  vary. 

Travel/Study  Program:  Travel/study  courses  are  offered  during  intersessions  as  well  as  during 
the  summer  months.  Students  must  register  four  to  six  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the  course 
and  may  earn  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  course. 
Approximately  ten  offerings  are  available  during  each  academic  year  ranging  in  length  from  one 
week  to  two  months.  Courses  are  taught  be  full  time  faculty  of  SIUC  and  most  do  not  require  a 
specialized  foreign  language  background.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from 
International   Programs  and  Services. 

Partnership  in  Service- Learning:  Service- Learning  programs  unite  academic  study  and 
community  service  so  that  the  service  makes  the  study  immediately  relevant,  and  the  study 
relates  to  and  supports  the  service.  The  Partnership  offers  programs  in  Jamaica,  England, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  India,  South  Dakota  (Native  Americans),  the  Philippines,  France  and  Liberia. 
Programs  are  offered  for  a  summer,  a  semester  or  academic  year.  The  program  is  rigorous, 
demanding  the  ability  to  fulfill  the  commitment  to  the  service  and  the  academic  requirements. 
Service-Learning  programs  are  strongly  recommended  for  students  considering  the  Peace  Corps 
or  other  long-term  volunteer  experiences  after  graduation. 

Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange:  The  University  participates  in  various  study 
abroad  consortia  sponsored  through  the  Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange.  These 
include  language  and  culture  programs  in  Brazil,  China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Indonesia,  Spain  and  the  USSR;  business  and  society  programs  in  China,  Japan  and  Spain;  the 
Summer  Tropical  Biology  Program  in  Costa  Rica;  the  Paris  Internship  and  Study  Program;  and 
Cooperative  East  European  Studies   Programs  in   Hungary  and  Poland. 

External  Programs:  A  student  may  enroll  in  an  overseas  program  conducted  by  a  regionally 
accredited  U.S.  institution  or  an  approved  foreign  institution  and  transfer  the  credit  earned 
back  to  SIUC  subject  to  departmental  approval.  Students  must  check  with  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records  or  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  since  not  all  programs  are 
approved  for  transfer  credit.  International  Programs  and  Services  will  assist  in  this  process 
and  provides  information  on  external  programs. 

Independent  Study:  Students  may  study  abroad  on  an  independent  basis  and  earn  credit 
through  departmental  independent  study  courses  with  the  approval  of  the  academic  department. 
This  option   is  normally  limited  to  students  conducting   research  or  working  on   internships. 
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SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  or  session  of  attendance  a  grade  report  is  prepared  for  each  student 
showing,  in  addition  to  the  grades  earned  that  semester  or  session,  the  scholastic  standing  and 
grade  point  average  for  that  semester  or  session,  and  for  the  overall  record  at  SIUC.  It  is 
important  that  students  understand  the  University's  system  for  computing  grade  point  averages 
and  the  various  grade  point  average  requirements. 

Transferred  grades  are  not  to  be   used   in   determining   students'   calculated  grade   point  average, 

except  that  transfer   students  who  are  admitted  on  probationary  status  will  be  required  to  earn  a 

2.0  average  semester  by  semester  until  a  total  of  12  semester  hours  has  been  earned,  before 
they  can  be  removed  from  probation. 

The  significance  of  the  above  should  be  clearly  understood  by  transfer  students  when  studying 
the  general  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.  A  2.0  C  average  is  required  for  the  work 
taken  at  this  University. 

In  computing  students'  grade  point  averages  all  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D  and  F  are  included  in 
determining  the  number  of  calculated  hours.  Each  hour  of  these  grades  (1  hour  of  A  is  worth  4 
grade  points)  is  given  its  numerical  grade  points,  and  the  total  number  of  calculated  hours  is 
then  divided  into  the  total  number  of  grade  points  to  determine  the  student's  grade  point 
average. 

Effective  with  the  1971  summer  quarter,  all  earned  grades  carrying  grade  point  values  are 
considered  when  computing  students'  grade  point  averages,  including  each  earned  grade  in  a 
repeated  course  that  is  taken  during  the  1971  summer  quarter  and  thereafter.  When  computing 
averages  through  the  1971  spring  quarter,  the  policy  contained  in  the  1970-71  Undergraduate 
Catalog  is  followed. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  from  one  SIUC  unit  to  another,  who  have  less  than  a  C  (2.0) 
grade  point  average,  will  be  admitted  to  the  new  academic  unit  only  if  approved  by  the  dean  of 
that  unit. 

SCHOLASTIC    PROBATION   AND   SUSPENSION   SYSTEM 

Students  are  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree,  certificate,  or  other 
approved  objective.  To  ensure  that  students  are  making  progress,  their  records  are  checked 
against  the  regulations  below. 

SCHOLASTIC    PROBATION 

When  a  student's  cumulative  semester  average  and  the  cumulative  SIUC  average  fall  below  a  C 
average  (2.0),  the  student  will  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation.  A  student  on  scholastic 
probation  may  continue  enrollment  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  provided  the 
student  does  not  accumulate  six  negative  points.  The  student  with  more  than  six  negative 
points  will  not  be  suspended  so  long  as  the  term  average  is  C  (2.0)  or  above.  A  student  will 
remain  in  the  category  of  scholastic  probation  until  the  cumulative  SIUC  average  is  C  (2.0)  or 
higher. 

While  on  scholastic  probation,  students  may  not  enroll  for  more  than  14  hours  per  semester 
unless  approved  to  do  so  by  the  dean  of  their  academic  unit.  Other  limitations  may  be 
established  by  the  academic  unit  within  the  students  are  enrolled. 

SCHOLASTIC   SUSPENSION 

Students  will  be  scholastically  suspended  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  if  they 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  probational  status.  Students  placed  on  Scholastic 
Suspension  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  semesters'  interruption  but  must 
furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  successfully  undertaken.  Some 
academic  units  have  scholastic  requirements  in  addition  to  the  overall  University  requirements 
listed  here.  Students  must  learn  and  comply  with  the  University  requirements  as  well  as  those 
requirements  applying  to  the  individual  schools  and  colleges. 
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BASIC  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  following  basic  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
from  Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

1.  A  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  of  credit  in  approved  courses. 

2.  The  last  30  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  residence  at  SIUC  if  a  student  has 
transferred  from  another  school. 

3.  An  overall  C  average  and  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  major.  The  average  requirements 
apply  to  work  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  The  University  does  not 
carry  the  transfer  grade  point  average. 

4.  Completion  of  general  studies  requirements,  upper  division  unit  requirements,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  student's  major  and  minor  concentration. 

The  following  two  special  regulations  apply  to  students  who  transfer  from  two-year  institutions: 

1.  The  credit  accepted  from  accredited  two-year  institutions  is  limited  only  by  the  provision 
that  60  semester  hours  must  be  taken  at  SIUC  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year 
institution,  except  that  the  residence  requirement  must  be  met.  Credit  for  work 
experience,  CLEP,  military  credit,  and  proficiency  examination  credit  awarded  by  an 
accredited  senior  level  institution  are  counted  toward  the  60  hour  requirement. 

2.  An  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  from  an  accredited  institution  will 
be  accepted  as  meeting  all  of  the  General  Education  requirements  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale.  The  degree  will  not,  however,  waive  specific  academic  unit  or 
major  and  minor  requirements  which  may  be  offered  via  General  Education  courses. 

UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  converted  from  the  quarter  system  to  a  semester 
calendar  effective  fall  1974.  All  references  to  hours  of  credit  in  this  publication  are  to  semester 
hours  unless  otherwise  specified.  One  semester  hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  one  and  one-half 
quarter  hours.  One  semester  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in  a  lecture 
course  attended  fifty  minutes  per  week  for  one  semester  and,  in  the  case  of  a  laboratory  and 
activity  courses,   the  stated  additional  time. 

CLASS   STANDING 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  requires  students  to  earn  at  least  120  semester  hours 
of  acceptable  credit  in  order  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For  academic  classification 
purposes,  a  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed  fewer  than  26  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  26 
through  55;   a  junior,   from  56  to  85;   and  a  senior  86  or  more. 

ACADEMIC   LOAD 

The  normal  academic  load  for  undergraduate  students  is  15-16  hours.  The  maximum  is  18  hours, 
21  with  a  Dean's  approval. 

The  University  considers  12  hours  as  the  minimum  number  to  constitute  full-time  attendance  for 
undergraduate  students.  This  is  the  figure  used  for  enrollment  reporting  purposes,  by  the 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission,  and  for  Public  Law  358  on  the  undergraduate  level. 
Students  attending  school  under  some  type  of  scholarship  or  assistance  program  that  requires 
them  to  be  enrolled  full-time  students  should  check  with  the  University  office  administering  the 
program  on  this  point.  Further  information  on  Public  Law  358  is  available  at  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

Students  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours  without  approval  of  the  head 
of  their  academic  unit.     Students  employed  full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  eight  hours. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  STUDENT 

A  transfer  student  with  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  from  an 
accredited  Illinois  two-year  institution  will  be  accepted  as  meeting  all  of  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Associate  degrees  earned  at  other 
than  Illinois  two-year  institutions  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  If 
the  degree  is  determined  to  have  comparable  subject  areas  and  credit  hours,  and  is  considered 
baccalaureate-oriented,  the  same  benefits  will  be  extended  to  these  graduates.  The  degree  will 
not,  however,  waive  specific  academic  unit  or  major  and  minor  requirements  which  may  be 
offered  via  General  Education  courses.  A  transfer  student  without  this  degree  who  expects  to 
graduate  from  SIUC  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirements.  These  requirements  need 
not  be  completed  prior  to  transfer  but  must  be  fulfilled  to  meet  the  general  graduation 
requirements . 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   REQUIREMENTS 

AREA  A:     Our  Physical  Environment  and  Biological   Inheritance  9 

Core:     Select  one  3-hour  course  from  each  of  the  following  two  groupings: 

1.  GEA  101  or  GEA  106  or  GEA  110 

2.  GEA  115  or  GEA  117  or  GEA  118 

Elective:     One  additional  course  selected  from  any  courses  listed  in  GEA  electives, 
not  to  include  the  above. 

AREA  B:     Our  Social   Inheritance  and  Social   Responsibilities  9 

Core:     Select  one  3-hour  course  from  two  of  the  following  three  groupings: 
1  .     GEB  103  or  GEB  104  or  GEB  105 

2.  GEB  114  or  GEB  211 

3.  GEB  108  or  GEB  202 

Elective:     One  additional  course  selected  from  any  courses  listed  in  GEB  electives, 
not  to  include  the  above. 

AREA  C:     Our  Insights  and  Appreciations  9 

Core:     Select  one  3-hour  course  from  two  of  the  following  three  groupings: 

1.  GEC  100  or  GEC  101 

2.  GEC  102  or  GEC  208 

3.  GEC  122  or  GEC  330 

Elective:     One  additional  course  selected  from  any  courses  listed  in  GEC  electives, 
not  to  include  the  above. 

Additional  coursework  from  Areas  A,    B,   or  C  3 

Students  must  complete  a  total  of  30  semester  hours  in  Areas  A,  B,  and  C.  Within  each  area, 
they  must  complete  a  minimum  of  9  semester  hours  with  the  required  distributions.  The 
remaining  three  semester  hours  may  be  selected  from  any  coursework  offered  in  Areas  A,  B,  or 
C  or  from  the  approved  substitution  list.  The  substituted  course  must  substitute  for  a  General 
Education  course  that  has  not  already  been  taken. 

AREA  D:     Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  12 

Composition:     GED  101   and  GED  102.     GED  120,    if  completed  with  6 

a  grade  of  C  or  better,   will  also  complete  the  composition   requirement. 
GED  101   must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C. 

Speech:     GED  152  or  GED  153  3 

Mathematics:     GED  107  3 

Mathematics  114  will  also  complete  the  mathematics   requirement. 

AREA  E:     Human  Health  and  Well   Being  4 

GEE  107  or  GEE  201  or  GED  236  2 

Two  hours  selected  from  physical  education  activity  courses  offered 

in  GEE  2 

TOTAL  46 

Some  programs  and  upper  division  academic  units  require  specific  General  Education  courses, 
particularly  in  English  composition. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSE  SELECTION 

Area   A:      Our   Physical    Environment   and    Biological    Inheritance   (GEA) 

Area  Requirements.  A  transfer  student  needs  a  total  of  no  less  than  9  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  college  level  work  in  the  area  of  science.  A  minimum  of  three  different  disciplines 
must  be  represented  within  this  9  hour  block. 
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106 

3 

no 

3 

115 

3 

117 

3 

118 

4 

202 

3 

221 

3 

230 

3 

240 

3 

312 

3 

330 

3 

Courses  which  regularly  count  within  this  area  are  chemistry,  physics,  earth  science,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  biological  sciences,  physical  sciences,  physical  geography,  a  basic  course  in 
physiology,  a  basic  course  in  astronomy,  a  general  course  in  microbiology.  (Technical  physics 
may  also  be  counted  in  this  area). 

Course-Hours 

101        3  Conceptual   Insights  into  Modern  Communications  Systems: 

From  Hi-Fi  Sound  to  Laser  Beams 

Chemistry  for  Non-Science  Majors 

Earth  Science 

Biology 

Botany:      Plants  and  Society 

Introductory  Zoology 

Space  Science  -  Astronomy 

Survival  of  Man 

Energy  and  the  Future 

Ecology 

Conservation  of  Natural   Resources 

Weather 

Area    B:      Our   Social    Inheritance  and   Social    Responsibilities    (GEB) 

Area  Requirements.  In  the  area  of  social  studies  a  transfer  student  needs  no  less  than  9 
semester  hours  of  acceptable  work  within  a  minimum  of  three  different  disciplines   represented. 

Courses  which  regularly  count  within  this  area  are  introductory  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  economics,  government,  political  science,  global  or  economic  geography, 
anthropology,   American,   world,   or  European   history. 

Course-Hours 

The  Western  World 

Geography  of  the  Human  Environment 

The  Human   Experience:     Anthropology 

The  Contemporary  World 

The  Sociological   Perspective 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Introduction  to  American  Government  and   Politics 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Consumer  Decision-Making 

Contemporary  Economics 

Comparative  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Survival  of  Man 

Politics  in   Foreign   Nations 

Marriage  and  Family  in  Contemporary  Society 

Modern  America  from  1877  to  the  Present 

Area   C:      Our    Insights   and   Appreciations    (GEC) 

Area  Requirements.  A  transfer  student  needs  a  total  of  no  less  than  9  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  college  level  work  in  the  area  of  humanities.  A  minimum  of  three  different  disciplines 
must  be  presented  within  this  9  hour  block. 

Courses  which  regularly  count  within  this  area  are  in  art  and  music  appreciation,  art  and  music 
history,  survey  courses  in  humanities,  philosophy,  oral  interpretation  of  literature,  survey 
literature  courses  such  as  poetry,   fiction,   modern   literature,    English  and  American  literature. 

NOTE:  A  student  may  substitute  on  an  hour-for-hour  basis  a  maximum  of  4  semester  hours  of 
foreign   language  counting  as  one  discipline  toward  the  Area  C   requirement. 

Course-Hours 

Music  Understanding 

Introduction  to  Art 

Problems  in   Philosophy 

Introduction  to  Theater 

Moral  Decision 

Appreciation  of  Literature 

Oral   Interpretation  of  Literature 

Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts 

Innovation  for  the  Contemporary  Environment 

Elementary   Logic 

East  Asian  Civilization 

Types  of  Religion 

Survival  of  Man 

Classical  Civilization 

Classical  Mythology 

The  Western  Cultural  Tradition 

Literature  and  the  Modern  World 
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102 

3 

103 

3 

104 

3 

105 

3 

108 

3 

112 

3 

114 

3 

202 

3 

205 

3 

211 

3 

215 

3 

221 

3 

250 

3 

262 

3 

301 

3 

100 

3 

101 

3 

102 

3 

103 

3 

104 

3 

122 

3 

200 

3 

204 

3 

205 

3 

208 

3 

213 

3 

215 

3 

221 

3 

230 

3 

330 

3 

340 

3 

345 

3 

Area    D:      Organization   and   Communication   of    Ideas    (GED) 

Area  Requirements.  A  transfer  student  needs  a  total  of  no  less  than  12  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  college  level  work  in  the  area  of  communications.  Within  Area  D,  the  following  are 
required:  6  semester  hours  of  English  composition;  4  semester  hours  of  mathematics;  and  2 
semester  hours  of  speech  or  other  oral  communication  as  offered  in  Area  D.  Some  programs  and 
upper  division  units  have  specific  requirements  for  demonstration  of  competence  in  English 
composition.  Students  should  consult  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  to  determine  Area  D 
requirements  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  at  SIUC. 

Course-Hours 

English  Composition 
English  Composition   II 
Intermediate  Algebra 
Freshman   Honors  Composition 
Interpersonal  Communication 
Public  Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Weil-Being    (GEE) 


101 

3 

102 

3 

107 

3 

120 

3 

152 

3 

153 

3 

Area 

E 

100 

1  to  4 

*101 

1  to  24 

*102 

1  to  10 

*103 

1  to  16 

*104 

1  to  34 

*105 

1  to  12 

*106 

1  to  6 

107 

2 

*114 

1  to  4 

201 

2 

236 

2 

Area  Requirements.  A  transfer  student  needs  a  total  of  no  less  than  4  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  college  level  work  in  Health  and/or  Physical  Education.  The  courses  taken  must 
include  more  than  one  activity  or  subject.  Prospective  teachers  should  consult  College  of 
Education  requirements  to  determine  if  Health  Education  coursework  must  be  included  in  the  four 
hour  Area  E   requirement. 

Course-Hours 

Restricted   Physical   Education 

Aquatics 

Physical   Fitness 

Dance 

Individual  and  Dual  Activities 

Team  Activities 

Martial  Arts 

Life,    Leisure  and   Recreation 

Intermediate  Individual  and  Dual  Activities 

Healthful   Living 

Nutritional   Ecology 

*Consult  SIUC   Undergraduate   Catalog  to  determine  various  activities. 

Special  Note:  Veterans  may  qualify  for  Area  E  credit  for  their  military  experience.  See  section 
on  Evaluation  of  Credit. 

Miscellaneous 

The  preceding  General  Education  requirements  are  not  applicable  to  community  college  transfer 
students  who  have  received  an  associate  degree  within  an  acceptable  baccalaureate  oriented 
program.  This  degree  will  automatically  satisfy  all  General  Education  requirements,  but  will  not 
necessarily  satisfy  departmental  prerequisite  lower  division  courses  required  of  the  student's 
major  area. 

Students  may  satisfy  some  General  Education  requirements  by  making  certain  approved 
substitutions  of  departmental  courses  for  specified  General   Education  courses. 

Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  is  eligible  to  apply.  Credit  is 
given  to  students  passing  proficiency  exams.  Credit  by  proficiency  cannot  exceed  30  semester 
hours.     Application  for  proficiency  exam  should  be  initiated  at  the  appropriate  department. 

Proficiency  credit  granted  by  other  regionally  accredited  institutions  will  be  recognized.  Special 
regulations  apply  to  proficiency  credit  earned  through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP).     See  section  on   Evaluation  of  Transferred  Credit. 
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APPROVED  SUBSTITUTES 

The   departmental    courses    which    have    been    approved    as    substitutions    for    General    Education 
courses  are  listed  below.      In    no  case  does   the  departmental   course   substitute  for  more  credit 
hours  than  the  credit  hours  allowed   in  the  comparable  General   Education   course. 


General  Education  Course      Approved  Substitutes 


GEA 

101-3 

GEA 

106-3 

GEA 

110-3 

GEA 

115-3 

GEA 

117-3 

GEA 

118-3 

GEA 

202-3 

GEA 

240-3 

GEA  330-3 

GEA 

unassigi 

ned-3, 

,6,9 

GEB  103-3 
GEB  211-3 
GEB  unassigned-3,  6,9 

GEC  100-3 

GEC  101-3 
GEC  204-3 
GEC  Elective  Area 


GEC  unassigned-3, 6, 9 

GEA/B/C  unassigned-3 
GED  101-3 
GED  102-3 
GED  107-3 


GED  117-2 
GED  118-2 
GEE  101-114-1  to  2 

GEE  unassigned-1   to  2 

GEE  201-2 
GEE  activity 

unassigned-1   to  2 


One  of:      Physics  203,   205  or  3  semester  hours  of 

technical  physics. 
One  of:     Chemistry  115,   140,  222,  or  4  semester  hours  of 

technical  chemistry 
Geology  220 

One  of:     Biology  306,  308,  309,    PHSL  209 
Botany  200 
Zoology  220a  or  220b 

Physics  203b  or  205b;   or  3  semester  hours  of  Technical   Physics 
Biology  307 

Military  Credit  for  Meteorology 
Three,   six,   or  nine  semester  hours  from  University 

Honors  251a  and/or  351a 
Geography  300 

One  of:     Agribusiness  Economics  204;    Economics  214,   215 
Three,    six  or  nine  semester  hours  from  University 

Honors  251b  and/or  351b 
Music  101   or  three  hours  of  102,   013,   014,   017,   020, 

021,  or  022 
Art  100 
Art  207 
A  student  with  a  full  year  (or  its  equivalent)  of  study 

in  a  single  foreign  language  may  substitute  up  to  (4) 

hours  in  General   Education  Area   (C). 
Three,    six  or  nine  semester  hours  from  University 

Honors  251c  and/or  351c 
Three  hours  for  University  Honors  351a/b/c  or  351   a/b/c 
Linguistics  101 
Linguistics   105 
One  of :     Mathematics  108,    109,    111,    114,    116,    117,    139,    140, 

150,    151,    159,   250,   259,   or  4  semester  hours  of  technical 

mathematics  at  the  level  of  intermediate  algebra 
Linguistics  102 

One  of:     Linguistics  103  or  2  semester  hours  of  technical  writing 
Two  semester  hours  from:      Physical   Education   115,    116,    117, 

118,    119,    120,    170 
One  to  two  semester  hours  from  University  Honors  251e 

and/or  351e 
Health   Education  350 

ROTC  Field  Training,    Basic  Training 


A    maximum    of    15    semester    hours    of    comparable   technical    coursework    can    be    substituted    for 
General  Education   requirements. 
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EVALUATION  OF  TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Transfer  credit  for  students  admitted  to  the  University  is  evaluated  for  acceptance  toward 
University  and  General  Education  requirements  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  after 
the  admission  decision  has  been  made.  All  credit  from  a  regionally  accredited  institution,  and 
those  in  candidacy  status,  or  from  an  institution  that  has  its  credit  accepted  by  the  reporting 
institution  in  the  state  including  that  which  is  vocational,  occupational,  technical,  or  terminal  is 
accepted  at  the  time  of  admission.  Courses  which  are  remedial  or  developmental  will  not  be 
accepted  for  transfer.  The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  determine  the  acceptance  of 
credit  and  its  applicability  toward  completion  of  University  and  General  Education  requirements 
of  any  transfer  work  which  is  used  in  the  admission  decision.  Although  transfer  credit  from 
both  baccalaureate  and  non-baccalaureate  programs  may  be  considered  in  the  admission  process, 
the  acceptance  of  such  credit  toward  specific  program  requirements  will  be  made  by  the 
department  or  agency  directing  the  program. 

All  credit  which  is  accepted  and  which  is  not  applied  to  General  Education  requirements  or  to  a 
specific  program  will  be  considered  elective  credit.  The  decision  will  be  made  depending  upon 
the  program  the  student  has  completed  and  the  program  entered  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale.  A  student  should  not  expect  to  receive  credit  if  the  transfer  work  was  taken  at 
a  school  which  is  not  regionally  accredited  and  whose  credit  is  not  accepted  by  the  reporting 
institution  in  the  state. 

Completion  of  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate  oriented  program  in  an  accredited  Illinois 
two-year  institution  provides  that  the  student  will:  a)  be  accepted  with  junior  standing  and  b) 
be  considered  to  have  completed  the  General  Education  requirements.  Associate  degrees  earned 
at  other  than  Illinois  two-year  institutions  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  If  the  degree  is  determined  to  have  comparable  subject  areas  and  credit  hours,  and  to 
be  baccalaureate-oriented,  the  same  benefits  will  be  extended  to  those  graduates.  Credit  from 
an  accredited  two-year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision  that  students  must  earn  at 
least  60  semester  hours  of  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  at  any  other  approved  four- 
year  institution  and  must  complete  the  residence  requirements  for  a  degree  from  the  University. 

Transcripts   and   Test   Scores 

Transfer  students  who  have  taken  college  level  work  at  other  institutions  must  have  official 
transcripts  of  all  work  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  An  official  transcript 
from  each  college  or  university  attended  must  be  submitted.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  ruling, 
failure  to  indicate  all  institutions  attended,  or  incorrect  information  regarding  status  at  the 
other  institutions  can   result  in  withdrawal  of  admission  or  dismissal  for  the  student. 

Transfer  students  who  might  qualify  for  advance  standing  must  have  both  their  ACT  profile  and 
their  high  school  transcripts  available  in  the  Undergraduate  Academic  Advisement  Office.  It  is 
the  student's  responsibility  to  see  that  these  items  are  submitted.  If  credit  for  a  General  CLEP 
exam  (except  English)  appears  in  another  college's  transcript,  credit  will  be  accepted  at  SIUC. 
For  the  General  English  CLEP  credit  to  be  accepted,  transfer  students  must  submit  official 
scores  of  the  English  Composition  with  Essay  Examination  of  the  College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP).  Also,  credit  possibilities  based  upon  formal  service-school  training  programs, 
USAFI   courses,   and  military  experience  will  be  evaluated  upon  submitting  required  papers. 

Transfer  students  may  be  admitted  and  their  work  tentatively  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  a  partial 
or  incomplete  transcript.  If  the  final  and  complete  transcript  is  not  submitted,  the  student  will 
not  be  allowed  to  register  for  a  second  semester  of  attendance.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the 
student's   responsibility  to  request  transcripts  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and   Records. 

NOTE:  If  the  evaluation  appears  to  be  in  error,  the  student  and/or  his  or  her  advisor  should 
contact  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Status   of    Institution 

The  annual  publications  entitled  Transfer  Credit  and  Practices  of  Selected  Educational  Insti- 
tutions published  by  the  AACRAO  and  Accredited  I  nstitutions  of  Higher  Education  published  by 
ACE  are  used  for  guidance  relative  to  the  status  of  institutions  for  credit  acceptance  purposes. 

Non-Regionally   Accredited 

For  students  who  transfer  from  non-baccalaureate  programs  in  non-regionally  accredited 
institutions,    special   regulations  also  apply. 

Occupational  work  taken  from  a  non-regionally  accredited  institution  presented  by  a  student  with 
an  associate  degree  or  equivalent  and  with  a  C  average  will  be  evaluated  as  stated  previously. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  granting  of  credit,  except  via  proficiency  examinations  or  by 
individual  review  by  the  academic  unit  the  student  enters,  for  students  coming  from  a  non- 
regionally  accredited  institution  without  the  associate  degree  or  equivalent  or  with  less  than  a 
C    average. 

All  accepted  occupational  and  technical  credit  will  be  examined  by  the  department  of  the 
student's  intended  major  to  determine  its  applicability  toward  meeting  degree  requirements. 
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Foreign    Schools 

All  work  completed  at  foreign  schools  must  be  evaluated  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  Work  is  evaluated  course  by  course.  Courses  must  be  considered  equivalent  in 
content  to  courses  at  SIUC  before  credit  can  be  granted.  Non-general  education  credit  will  be 
evaluated  by  the  department  under  question  to  determine  its  acceptability.  Students  who  are 
transferring  work  from  universities  outside  the  U.S.A.  are  advised  to  bring  with  them  official 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  those  courses. 

Undergraduate  applicants  must  submit  official  transcripts  of  records  from  all  secondary  or  middle 
schools  and  all  universities,  colleges,  or  professional  schools  attended.  Secondary  school 
records  are  not  required  from  those  who  have  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  and  are  applying  to  the  graduate  school.  Records  must  list  subjects  taken  each  year, 
along  with  the  grades  or  marks  received.  Each  transcript  must  include  a  complete  list  of  all 
courses  taken  at  that  institution  and  the  grade  received.  There  should  also  be  included  a 
description  of  the  grading  system  of  each  institution  attended  and,  if  possible,  a  statement  of 
the  student's  scholastic  rank  in   his  or  her  graduating  class. 

Extension,    Correspondence,    Pass/Fail,    Advance   Standing,    Proficiency 

Work  taken  by  extension  or  correspondence  at  regionally  accredited  institutions  is  accepted 
unconditionally  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree.  No  more  than  30  hours  may  be  in 
correspondence  work.     Correspondence  work  must  carry  a    C  or  better. 

'D'.Work 

Hours  of  D'  will  be  accepted  under  the  same  conditions  as  all  other  credits  except  for 
correspondence  work  as  above. 

Military   Experience 

Credit  for  military  experience  may  be  granted  as  follows: 

Service  of  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  honorable  discharge  allows  six  semester  hours 
including  two  in  physical  education,   two  in  health  education,   and  two  in  aerospace  studies. 

Service  of  six  months  to  a  year  may  result  in  two  hours  in  freshman  aerospace  studies  or  Army 
Military  Science. 

Basic  training   results  in  two  hours  of  physical  education  credit. 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  DANTES  Subject  Standard  Tests  within  the  limitations  enforced  for 
proficiency  credit.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  college-level  GED  tests.  In  evaluating  credit 
possibilities  based  upon  formal  service-school  training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Government  bulletin,  Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Forces,  are  followed.  In  order  to  receive 
credit  for  military  service,  veterans  must  present  a  copy  of  discharge  or  separation  papers  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and   Records. 

Preparatory  or   Developmental   Courses 

Grades  and  credit  for  preparatory  or  developmental  courses  will  not  be  used  for  admission  or 
evaluation  purposes. 

Repeating   Courses   and   the  GPA 

For  both  admission  and  evaluation  purposes  grades  earned  in  repeated  coursework  will  be 
averaged . 

The  University  does  not  include  an  entering  transfer's  grade  point  average  together  with  the 
SIUC  GPA;    rather,   a  student's  GPA  is  based  solely  on  work  taken  at  SIUC. 
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PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 


A  program  of  study  called  "pre-professional"  does  not  lead  to  a  degree  at  SIUC.  Pre- 
professional  students  who  will  be  on  campus  longer  than  two  years  should  enroll  as  double  majors 
and  enter  the  college  which  grants  a  degree  in  the  second  major.  Students  without  an  additional 
major  will  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (pre-law  and  pre-theology  majors), 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising  (pre-nursing  majors),  or  College  of  Science  (other  health 
career  majors).     Pre-professional  programs  are  available  in  the  following  areas: 


Dentistry   (3  or  4  years) 

Law  (3  or  4  years) 

Medicine  (including  Osteopathic)    (4  years) 

Nursing   (3  or  4  semesters) 

Optometry   (3  or  4  years) 


Pharmacy  (1  or  2  years) 
Physical  Therapy   (2  to  4  years) 
Podiatry   (3  to  4  years)* 
Theology  (2  to  4  years)* 
Veterinary  Medicine  (3  or  4  years) 


In  addition  to  these  pre-professional  programs,  the  University  offers  professional  curricula  in 
engineering  and  law  (Carbondale) ,  medicine  (Carbondale  and  Springfield),  and  dentistry  and 
nursing   (Edwardsville)  . 

Pre-professional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  after 
three  years  of  work  (90  semester  hours)  at  SIUC  plus  one  or  more  years  of  work  in  a 
professional  school.  During  the  three  years  at  SIUC,  the  students  must  complete  all 
requirements   (other  than  elective  hours)  for  the  particular  bachelor's  degrees  they  are  seeking. 

In  some  cases,  students  may  complete  requirements  for  a  major  at  the  professional  school,  but 
this  is  permitted  only  upon  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  divisional  head.  Also,  there 
needs  to  be  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  professional  work  with  acceptable  grades  in  an 
accredited  dental,   law,   optometry,   podiatry,   or  veterinary  school. 

In  all  cases,  SIUC  graduation  requirements  must  be  met.  Students  must  make  the  decision  to 
seek  a  bachelor's  degree  before  entering  the  professional  school  so  that  questions  can  be 
clarified  early. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  the  Testing  Office  schedules  aptitude  and/or  admission  tests  for 
some  professions;   pre-registration  is  necessary  for  these  tests. 


*Recommended  program  not  listed. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


You  want  to  be  a  part  of  an  exciting,  dynamic,  fast-growing,  high-technology  industry,  but  you 
are  not  sure  where  you  might  fit  into  American  Agriculture?  Be  assured  this  diverse,  complex, 
science-based  industry  has  room  for  you,  and  it  needs  your  abilities.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  at  SIUC,  through  programs  in  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Food  and  Nutrition,  can 
be  the  "open  sesame"  for  you  to  enter  the  career  of  your  choice. 

For  more  than  a  century,  America  has  been  moving  agricultural  jobs  from  the  farms  to  the  cities, 
the  suburbs  and  rural  communities.  As  a  result,  the  opportunities  in  agriculture  are  probably 
broader  than  in  any  other  area  of  employment.  No  matter  what  your  interests  or  the  type  of 
career  you  hope  to  follow,  you  can  find  your  place  in  agriculture.  Persons  trained  in 
agriculture  are  needed  and  they  can  serve  humankind  as  they  satisfy  themselves.  The  spectrum 
of  career  opportunities  for  agriculture  graduates  ranges  from  the  rural  producer,  through  the 
many  processing  and  distributing  occupations,  to  those  who  provide  services  to  the  agricultural 
food  and  natural   resource  industries. 

The  curricula  of  the  five  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  are  presented  on  the 
following  pages  provide  opportunities  for  students  with  wide-ranging  interests  and  abilities  in 
the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences.  In  Agriculture,  you  learn  to  apply  these  basic 
sciences  to  solve  food,  fiber,  environmental  and  ecological  problems  —  whether  these  problems  are 
found  in  the  local  community,   state  or  nation,   or  in  an  international  or  global  context. 

MAJORS   OFFERED:       Agribusiness  Economics  Food  and  Nutrition 

Agriculture  General  Forestry 

Animal  Science  Plant  and  Soil  Science 

FACI LITI ES :  The  offices,  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  all  programs  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  except  food  and  nutrition  are  in  the  Agriculture  Building.  Those  for  food  and 
nutrition  are  in  Quigley  Hall.  Additional  SlUC-owned  facilities  devoted  to  teaching  and  research 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  include  nearly  2,000  acres  of  farm  and  timber  land,  15,575  square 
feet  of  greenhouse  space,   and  special  centers  devoted  to  each  of  four  species  of  livestock. 

ACCREDITATION:       North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

American  Dietetics  Association   (for  Food  &  Nutrition) 

Society  of  American   Foresters   (for  Forestry) 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

(for  Agricultural   Education) 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 

UNDERGRADUATE    DEGREE   OFFERED:      Bachelor  of  Science. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  programs  leading  toward  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  and  a  joint  program  with  the  Colleges  of  Science  and  Education  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Many  of  the  programs  are  mentioned  in  this  section,  but  there  are  additional 
options,  available  only  at  the  graduate  level.  For  more  information,  consult  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture,   the  Graduate  School,   or  see  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

ORGANIZATIONS:  Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:  Alpha  Zeta  (agriculture),  Eta  Sigma 
Delta  (hotel,  restaurant  and  travel  administration),  Pi  Alpha  Xi  (floriculture  and  ornamental 
horticulture),  and  Xi  Sigma  Pi  (forestry).  Special  interests:  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Agricultural 
Fraternity.  College-wide:  Agricultural  Student  Advisory  Council,  Agbassadors.  Departmental: 
Agricultural  Computer  Club;  Agricultural  Mechanization  Club;  Agribusiness  Economics  Club; 
Agricultural  Communicators  of  Tomorrow;  Block  and  Bridle  Club;  Collegiate  FFA;  Equine  Science 
Club;  Food  and  Nutrition  Council;  Forestry  Club;  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Students  Association; 
International  Agriculture  Club,  National  Agri-Marketing  Association;  Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Club;  Pre-Veterinary  Science  Club;  Society  of  American  Foresters  Club;  and  Student  Dietetic 
Association . 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:  If  agriculture  is  offered  for  transfer  credit  at  a  regionally  accredited 
associate  degree  granting  college,  introductory  courses  in  the  various  fields  may  be  accepted  at 
SIUC  in  lieu  of  equivalent  courses.  For  transfer  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  concentration  in 
one  of  the  agricultural,  food,  or  forestry  areas,  courses  prior  to  entering  SIUC  should  include 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  In  addition,  a  course  in 
speech  and  appropriate  sequences  in  English  composition  and  intermediate  or  college  algebra 
should  be  included.  All  majors  within  the  College  of  Agriculture  must  have  work  in: 
mathematics;  botany  or  zoology  or  biology;  chemistry;  economics;  and  speech.  Persons  who 
have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  in  an  occupationally  oriented  program  should 
inquire  into  the  possibilities  of, entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  under  the  Capstone  Program, 
which  is  explained  in  another  section  of  this  handbook. 

FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION: 

Assoc.   Dean  for  Instruction  New  Student  Admission  Services 

College  of  Agriculture  Phone  (618)  536-4405  (direct) 

Phone  (618)  453-2469  Phone  (800)  642-3531    (toll  free) 
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COLLEGE  OF   BUSINESS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


The  College  of  Business  and  Administration,  located  in  Henry  J.  Rehn  Hall,  aims  to  prepare 
students  to  perform  successfully  in  business  and  other  organizations  functioning  within  a 
changing  social,  economic,  and  political  environment.  Study  provides  the  student  with 
fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  organizational  behavior  and  allows  the  mastering  of 
knowledge  and  skills  for  effective  management.  The  curriculum  provides  a  broad  base  for 
understanding  business  while  simultaneously  allowing  in-depth  study  within  an  area  of 
concentration.  Students  find  that  the  professional  education  they  receive  in  the  college  is 
desired  by  business,  governmental  units,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  advanced 
curriculum,  computer  experience,  and  internship  programs  provide  students  not  only  with  a 
meaningful  education  but  also  with  a  means  of  relating  that  education  to  organizations  and 
commerce. 

ACCREDITATION:  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB),  and  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

DEGREES   OFFERED:      Bachelor  of  Science. 


Accounting 

Business  and  Administration 

Business  Economics 

Finance 

Financial   Institutions 
Financial  Management 


Management 

Entrepreneurship 

Management 
Marketing 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM:  The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  offers  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  (M.B.A.),  Master  of  Accountancy  (M.Acc),  and  Doctor  of  Business 
Administration   (D.B.A.)   degrees. 

ORGAN  IZATIONS :  Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Business),  Beta 
Alpha  Psi  (Accounting),  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business),  Phi  Gamma  Nu  (Business),  Pi  Sigma 
Epsilon  (Marketing),  and  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  (SAM)  and  American 
Marketing  Association  (AMA).  Departmental:  Concerned  Professional  Accountants,  American 
Marketing  Association,  College  of  Business  and  Administration  Student  Council,  Financial 
Management  Society,    Blacks   Interested  in   Business. 

RETENTION  POLICY:  Students  admitted  to  the  College  in  the  Summer  1990  term  or  later,  will  be 
required  to  fulfill  University  scholastic  standards  (e.g.,  maintain  a  2.0  grade  point  average  for 
all  work  taken  at  this   University). 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:  The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  will  accept  college  level 
credit  earned  in  business  and  economics  courses  from  any  accredited  two-  or  four-year 
institution  toward  the  120  semester  hours  required  for  graduation.  However,  rf  such  courses 
are  offered  at  the  lower  division   (freshman  and   sophomore)    level   at  the   institution   where  taken, 

only  courses  shown  below  will  be  accepted  as  substitutions  for  college  required  courses. 


Courses 
Principles  of  accounting 
Economic  principles 
Business/economic  statistics 

Basic  computer  course 

Legal  and  Social   Environment  of  Business 


Semester    Hours 


6 

,0 

6 

.0 

3 

0 

3 

,0 

3 

.0 

Students  also  have  the  opportunity  of  validating  additional  coursework  and  nothing  in  the  above 
statement  abridges  a  student's  right  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements  by  proficiency  (or 
competency)  examinations.  Such  examinations  are  treated  as  a  student  right  by  the  college  and 
are  available  for  most  courses. 

At    least    40%    of    the    coursework    of   all    business    majors,    but    not    more   than    60%,    must    be    in 
Economics  and   Business  prefix  courses.     This  is  called  the  40°o  rule. 

2 
Computer  coursework   completed   at  other   universities   and   colleges   will    be   accepted   as  transfer 

credit  for  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration's  core  computer   requirement   if  that  course 

has   been   approved   as   an   equivalent  course   by   the   College  of    Business   and   Administration.      In 

this   approved   course,    students   should   complete   instruction    in   at   least   these  three  components: 

database,    spreadsheets,    and  information  systems. 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  FINE  ARTS 


The  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  units: 

School  of  Art  and  Design 

Department  of  Cinema  and  Photography 

Department  of  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Music 

Department  of  Radio-Television 

Department  of  Speech   Communication 

Department  of  Theater 

Complete  information  about  the  programs  offered  in  each  of  these  academic  units  is  provided 
under  the  departmental  description. 

Three  service  units  are  housed  in  the  College: 

The  DAILY  EGYPTIAN ,   a  student  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  27,000. 

The    Broadcasting    Service,    operating    WSIU  (FM) ,    a    public    radio    station;    and    WSIU (TV) , 
Carbondale,   and  WUSI (TV) ,   Olney,   public  television  stations. 

The  University  Museum. 

Admission  to  the  University  is  handled  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  but  those 
students  who  desire  specific  information  about  a  major  should  make  an  appointment  with  an 
academic  advisor  of  that  department  or  school.  Each  department  or  school  of  the  college  has  one 
or  more  individuals  who  will  advise  prospective  students  about  major  requirements,  curriculum, 
activities,  careers,  and  opportunities.  Students  may  also  discuss  transfer  credit  and  placement 
in  courses  with  each  academic  unit  in  the  college. 

Faculty  of  the  college  are  engaged  in  research/creative  activities  concerning  communications  and 
the  arts.  They  also  provide  consulting  service  and  other  communication  services  to  schools, 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  museums,  arts  centers,  businesses,  and 
governments.  They  hold  professional  memberships  and  serve  as  officers  in  various  local,  state, 
national,  and  international  organizations  in  the  communications  media  and  in  the  arts.  A  number 
of  special  events  are  presented  each  year,  including  lectures  by  noted  artists,  music 
performances,   dramatic  presentations,   art  and  photography  exhibits,    and  film  showings. 

DEGREES   OFFERED:  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  -  Art 

Bachelor  of  Arts  -   Art,   Cinema  and  Photography,    Design, 

Music,   Theater,    Radio-Television,   Speech 
Bachelor  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Science  -   Communication   Disorders  and  Sciences, 
Journalism,   and  Speech  Communication 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Journalism,  Speech  Communication  and 
Telecommunications;  Master  of  Science  in  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences,  Journalism,  and 
Speech  Communication;  Master  of  Music  degree  in  Music;  Master  of  Music  Education  degree  in 
Music;  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  Art  and  Cinema  and  Photography;  Doctorate  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences,  Journalism,  Speech  Communication  and 
Theater. 

For  specific  information  concerning  graduate  work,  a  student  should  consult  the  department  of 
interest  in  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  and  the  Graduate  School. 


FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION: 

Chief  Academic  Advisor 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

Phone  (618)  453-4308 


New  Student  Admission  Services 
Phone  (618)  536-4405  (direct) 
Phone  (800)  642-3531    (toll  free) 


Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,    Illinois    62901 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


Preparation  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  from  pre-school  through  high 
school  is  the  special  function  of  the  College  of  Education.  In  its  graduate  offerings,  however,  it 
broadens  its  efforts  to  include  professional  work  for  prospective  college  teachers  and  several 
specializations  in  school  administration  and  supervision. 

The  College  of  Education,  housed  in  the  Wham  Education  Building,  is  the  oldest  unit  of  the 
University,  which  was  originally  chartered  as  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.  Today  the 
College  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  departments:  Curriculum  Instruction  and  Media; 
Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education;  Educational  Psychology;  Health  Education; 
Physical   Education;    Recreation;    Special   Education;    and  Vocational   Education   Studies. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  APPROVAL:  Each  of  the  specializations  in  teacher  education 
noted  in  this  Counselor's  Advisement  Catalog  has  continuing  approval  from  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher  Certification   Board. 

ACCREDITATION:  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

DEGREES   OFFERED:      Bachelor  of  Science. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:  Students  can  continue  on  the  graduate  level  of  the  above  programs 
and  in  some  areas  not  listed.  For  more  specific  information,  a  student  should  consult  with  the 
College  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  School,   and   read  the  Graduate  Catalog . 

ORGANIZATIONS:  Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries:  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Pi 
Lambda  Theta,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Eta  Sigma  Gamma,  and  Alpha  Lambda  Delta. 
Departmental:  Association  of  Childhood  Education  International,  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Recreation  Club,  Student  Education  Association,  Women's  Recreation  Association,  Phi 
Beta  Lambda,  PE  Majors  Club,  Vocational  Education  Studies  Graduate  Association,  Illinois 
Vocational   Home  Economics  Teachers  Association,   and   lota   Lambda  Sigma. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:  Students  preparing  to  teach  should  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the 
specific  requirements  and  prerequisites  for  teacher  certification.  Also,  admission  to  the 
University  or  to  an  academic  unit  does  not  admit  a  student  to  the  formal  Teacher  Education 
Program   (see  Transfer  Admissions-Eligibility). 

One  hundred  clock  hours  of  supervised  pre-student  teaching  clinical  experiences  are  required  of 
all  Teacher  Education  candidates.  These  hours  are  included  in  Education  310,  311,  314,  315  and 
316,  and  are  primarily  planned  for  the  junior  and  senior  professional  level  of  the  program. 
Articulation  of  courses  with  Illinois  community  colleges  provides  a  mechanism  for  some  of  the 
clock  hours  to  be  obtained  prior  to  entering  SIUC.  Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to 
check  for  articulation  of  these  courses  prior  to  enrollment  in  similar  community  college  courses. 

Students  are  also  required  to  have  the  equivalent  of  a  three  semester  hour  course  on  the 
characteristics  of  handicapped  children  and  youth,  and  methodology  for  teaching  the 
handicapped  including  the  learning  disabled.  These  requirements  are  also  included  in  EDUC 
310,  311,  314,  315  and  316  as  well  as  methods  and  clinical  experiences.  For  students  who 
attended  community  colleges  which  have  not  articulated  this  requirement  in  equivalent  courses, 
SPE  408  may  be  taken  at  SIUC.  Further  information  on  articulation  of  courses  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  Academic  Advisor,    College  of  Education,   Wham  Education   Building,    Room  135. 

Students  wanting  to  transfer  occupational  credit  into  the  College  of  Education  should  consult  a 
program  coordinator  in  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Studies  to  determine  possible 
applicability  of  this  credit  toward  meeting  degree  requirements. 

FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION: 

Jacquelyn   Bailey 

Chief  Academic  Advisor  Admissions  Office 

College  of  Education  Student  Services  Woody  Hall 

Telephone  -  618-453-2354  Phone  -  618-453-4381 

Wham  Building,    Room  135 


Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,    Illinois     62901 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Students  who  elect  to  pursue  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Education,  for 
purposes  of  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  or  senior  high  schools,  should  select  academic  majors 
and  minors  from  the  areas  included  in  the  listing  below.  Included  in  the  column  headed  Major 
are  those  areas  for  which  Southern  Illinois  University  has  approval  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
Office  of  Education  and  from  the  State  Teacher  Certification   Board. 

Teaching   Area 

Agricultural   Education 

2 
ArtZ 

Biological  Sciences 

Black  American  Studies 

Chemistry 

Earth  Science 

Educational  Media 

English 

Foreign   Languages 

Geography 

4 
Health   Education 

History 

Home  Economics  Education 

Language  Arts   (English  and  Reading) 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Vocational  Education  Studies 

(Business  Education) 

(Health  Occupations) 

(Home  Economics  Education) 

(Industrial   Education) 
Philosophy 
Physical   Education 
Physics 
Physiology 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Social  Studies 
Sociology 

Speech  Communication 
Theater 
3 
Zoology  X 


1 
All  minors  used  for  certification  purposes  must  include  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours. 

2 
K-12  certification  which   includes  secondary. 

3 
A   student  with   a   major   in   zoology   should   have  a   minor   in    botany   in  order  to  meet  certification 

standards  for  teaching  biology  at  the  high  school  level. 

4 
Driver  Education   is  offered  for  certification   purposes  in  the  Department  of  Health  Education. 


Major 

Minor 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Jacquelyn   Bailey 

Chief  Academic  Advisor 

College  of  Education  Student  Services 

Telephone  -  618-453-2354 

Wham   Building,    Room  135 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


The  curricula  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  are  designed  to  provide  instruction 
and  to  stimulate  research.  Attention  is  given  to  theories  and  their  applications,  and  to  creative 
and  practical  aspects. 

ACCREDITATION:  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  the  Engineering 
Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET)  for 
the  Engineering  programs,  and  the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  ABET  for  the 
Engineering  Technology  programs;  National  Association  of  Industrial  Technology  for  Industrial 
Technology. 

DEGREES   OFFERED:  Bachelor  of  Science  -   Civil   Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  -   Electrical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Science  -  Mechanical   Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Science  -  Mining  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Science  -   Engineering  Technology 
Bachelor  of  Science  -    Industrial  Technology 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS:  Master's  degree  work  is  available  in  a  number  of  specialties  in  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  and 
Manufacturing  Systems.  A  Ph.D.  program  in  Engineering  Science  is  also  available.  For  specific 
information  concerning  advanced  degree  work,  a  student  should  consult  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,   the  Graduate  School,   and  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

ADMISSION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS:  Admission  requirements  for  freshmen,  transfer, 
and  international  students  are  under  "Admission   Policies  and   Requirements." 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:  Students  should  note  that  the  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for 
baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  will  vary,  depending  upon 
the  curriculum  followed.  Prospective  transfer  students  should  study  the  following  pages 
carefully.  Students  planning  to  transfer  occupational  credit  toward  a  degree  in  industrial 
technology  should  consult  with  the  Department  of  Technology  concerning  the  applicability  of 
such  credit  toward  meeting  degree  requirements. 

Graduates  of  occupationally-oriented  programs  should  inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  entering 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  in  the  Industrial  Technology  major  under  the 
Capstone  Project.  Requirements  of  this  special  program  are  mentioned  in  another  section  of  this 
handbook. 

FOR   FURTHER    INFORMATION: 

Dean 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

Phone:     618-453-4321 
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COLLEGE  OF   LIBERAL  ARTS 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  the  following  majors  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  Separate  minors  are  listed  and  others  are  possible  in  most  of  these 
areas. 


Administration  of  Justice 

1 
African  Studies 

Anthropology 

Asian   Studies 

Black  American  Studies 

Chinese 

Classical  Civilization 
Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  Science 

Earth   Science 

East  Asian  Civilizations 

Economics 


English 

Foreign   Language  and 
International  Trade 

French 

Geography 

German 

Greek 
History 

Japanese 

Latin 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 


Paralegal  Studies 

Philosophy 
Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Russian 

Sociology 
Spanish 

Special  Major 

Speech  Communication' 


Museum  Studies 


Uncommon   Languages 

3 
University  Studies 


Minor  only. 

"Liberal  Arts  major,    not  professional  major. 

University  Studies  students  seeking  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are  not  required  to 
complete  one  year  of  a  foreign   language. 


College   Requirements    Effective   Fall,    1978 

Students  beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later  must  satisfy  the  following   requirements: 

1.  University  requirements  including  those  relating  to  General  Education,  residency,  total 
hours,   and  grade  point  average. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  requirements  in  an  approved  major  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

3.  At  least  40  hours  of  coursework  at  the  300-  or  400-level. 

4.  The  Liberal  Arts  student  must  complete  one  year  of  a  foreign  language.  In  addition  to 
General  Education  requirements,  he  or  she  must  complete  one  course  in  either  mathematics 
or  computer  science  and  one  course  in  English  composition. 


Students  should  consult  with  an  advisor  at  an  early  stage  in  their  college  career  regarding  any 
problems  related  to  these  requirements.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  or  one  of 
the  professional  schools  such  as  law  or  medicine  should  also  consult  with  their  advisors  on  how 
best  to  plan  their  undergraduate  curriculum. 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 


The  College  of  Science  offers  majors,  and  in  most  cases  minors,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  the  following  fields  of  study: 

Biological  Sciences  Mathematics 

Botany  Microbiology 

Chemistry  Physics 

Computer  Science  Physiology 

Geology  Zoology 

A  minor  in   Earth  Sciences  is  also  offered. 

Pre-professional  programs  are  also  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

Dentistry  Podiatry 

Medicine  Pharmacy 

Optometry  Physical  Therapy 

Osteopathy  Veterinary  Medicine 

ACADEMIC    REQUIREMENTS: 

None  of  these  general  academic  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  taking  the  required  courses  on 
a  Pass/Fail  basis . 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES:  Six  semester  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  biological  sciences 
departments  in  the  College  with  the  proviso  that  this  requirement  cannot  be  satisfied  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  general  education  courses,  but  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter  in  meeting  the 
General   Education   requirements. 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGE:      The   foreign    language    requirement    can  be   met   by  one  of  the  following: 

a)    passing   an   eight-hour,    100-level   sequence   in   one   language;  b)    earning   eight    hours    of    100- 

level  credit  in  one  language  by  proficiency  examination;  c)  completing  three  years  of  one 
language  in   high  school  with  no  grade  lower  than  C. 

A  student  whose  native  language  is  not  English  may  use  the  native  language  to  satisfy  part  or  all 
of  the  science  foreign  language  requirement  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  If  the  language  is 
presently  taught  at  SIUC,  academic  credit  may  be  earned.  If  the  language  is  not  presently 
taught  at  SIUC,  no  credit  is  given,  but  partial  or  full  satisfaction  of  the  science  foreign 
language  requirement  may  be  granted  if  the  student's  major  department  so  recommends.  A 
student  whose  native  language  is  English  but  who  has  learned  another  language  not  taught  at 
SIUC  may  qualify  without  credit  for  partial  or  full  satisfaction  of  the  science  foreign  language 
requirement  under  certain  circumstances,  including  formal  recommendation  by  the  student's 
major  department  and  availability  of  an  examiner  and  examination  materials  within  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures.  For  information,  the  student  should  consult  the  College 
of  Science  advisement  center. 

Four  hours  of  foreign  language  may  substitute  for  credit  in  GEC  provided  the  student  has  taken 
GEC  courses  totalling  five  hours  in  two  other  disciplines. 

MATHEMATICS :  The  mathematics  requirement  can  be  met  by:  a)  passing  Mathematics  108,  109, 
or  111  or  equivalent  or  Mathematics  140  or  b)  completing  three  years  of  high  school  mathematics 
with  no  grade  lower  than  a  C  and  achieving  a  score  on  the  University's  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  which  allows  the  student  to  enroll  directly  into  Mathematics   150. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES:  Six  semester  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  physical  science 
departments  of  the  college,  with  the  proviso  that  the  requirement  cannot  be  satisfied  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  general  education  courses,  but  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter  in  meeting  the 
general  education   requirements. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS:  At  least  40  hours  of  the  student's  120  hours  for  graduation  must  be 
at  the  300  or  400  level.  The  total  may  include  transfer  credit  for  courses  judged  by  the 
department  involved  to  be  equivalent  to  its  upper  division  courses.  For  transfer  students,  at 
least  24  of  these  hours  must  be  in   residence. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TECHNICAL  CAREERS 


The  College  of  Technical  Careers,  established  in  1950,  provides  baccalaureate  majors  and  unique 
two-year  college-level  programs.  The  associate  degree  programs  qualify  students  for 
employment  at  the  semi-professional  and  technical  level  in  industry,  the  allied  health 
occupations,  and  business.  A  combination  of  technical  courses  and  general  education  courses  is 
included  in  each  program  to  provide  a  comprehensive  preparation  for  occupational  competence. 

Scientific  and  technical  changes  have  increased  the  possibilities  for  employment  at  the 
technician's  level.  For  every  professional  person,  industry  and  business  require  two  to  seven 
properly  trained  technicians. 

The  College  of  Technical  Careers  occupies  facilities  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  on  the 
Carterville  campus  nine  miles  east  of  Carbondale  on  Old  Route  13.  Facilities  for  aviation 
programs  are  located  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport,  four  miles  west  of  Carbondale.  The 
University  provides  shuttle  bus  service  to  the  classes  at  the  Carterville  campus  and  airport. 

Accreditation:  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools;  American  Board  of  Funeral 
Service  Education,  Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation  of  the  American  Dental  Association, 
Committee  on  Allied  Health  Education,  CAHEA  and  the  Joint  Review  Committee  for  Respiratory 
Therapy  Education,  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  National  Shorthand  Reporters 
Association,    National   Institute  for  Automotive  Service  Excellence. 

Degrees  Offered:     Bachelor  of  Science  and  Associate  in  Applied  Science. 


Bachelor's   Degree   Programs 

Advanced  Technical  Studies 

Aviation  Management 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management 

Electronics  Management 

Fire  Science  Management  (off-campus  only) 

Health  Care  Management 

Interior  Design 

Associate   in   Applied   Science   Degree   Programs 

Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties 
Architectural  Technology 
Automotive  Technology 
Aviation   Flight 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology 
Avionics  Technology 
Commercial  Graphics-Design 
Computer  Information   Processing 
Construction  Technology 
Dental   Hygiene 


Dental  Technology 

Electronics  Technology 

Law  Enforcement 

Photographic  Production  Technology 

Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

Radiologic  Technology 

Respiratory  Therapy 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 


Organizations 

Alpha  Eta  Rho  (International  Aviation  Fraternity),  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (International),  Sigma  Phi 
Sigma  (Mortuary  Science),  CTC  Electronics  Association,  Delta  Tau-Dental  Lab,  Junior  SIU 
American  Dental  Hygiene  Association,  and  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  (Honorary  Dental  Hygiene  Society). 
Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers  student  chapter. 

Transfer   Students 

Transfer  credit  is  evaluated  for  acceptance  towards  University  and  General  Education 
requirements  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  after  an  admission  decision  has  been 
made.  The  evaluation  toward  satisfying  of  specific  curriculum  requirements  is  done  by  the 
department  or  agency  directing  the  specific  curriculum. 

The  General  Education  program  at  CTC  includes  courses  in  the  social  studies  (economics, 
government,  and  psychology);  in  the  physical  sciences  (physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics); 
and  in  oral  and  written  communication  (speech,  English  composition,  business  correspondence, 
and  technical  writing). 

For  further   information: 

Dean 

College  of  Technical  Careers 

Phone:     618-453-8821 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


The  School  of  Social  Work  aims  to  prepare  students  to  perform  successfully  in  public  and  private 
social  work  agencies.  The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in 
social  work  and  a  Master  of  Social  Work  degree. 

Coursework  provides  the  student  with  fundamental  principles  and  skills  of  helping  behavior. 
The  social  work  practice  courses  enable  students  to  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  prevention 
and  treatment  of  a  variety  of  human  problems.  The  practice  skills  include  data-gathering, 
differential  assessment  and  planning,  interaction,  and  evaluation.  Experimental  learning, 
simulation,  role-playing,  volunteer  experience,  are  all  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
field  practicum  engages  the  student  in  supervised  direct  services  activities,  providing  practical 
experience  in  the  application  of  the  social  work  theory  and  skills  acquired  in  the  foundation 
courses. 

Retention    Policy: 

In  order  to  continue  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Social  Work,  students  must  maintain  a  2.0 
cumulative  grade  point  average  and  a  2.5  grade  point  average  in  social  work  core  courses. 

Accreditation : 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
The  Council  on  Social  Work  Education 

Organizations: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
Social  Work  Student  Alliance 


For  further  information: 

Chief  Academic  Adviser 
School  of  Social  Work 
Quigley  Hall,    Room  #4 
Phone:      (618)  453-2243 


OTHER  ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 


Pre-Major  Advisement   Center 

The  Pre-Major  Advisement  Center  is  the  academic  home  of  students  who  have  not  yet  declared  a 
major.  The  advisors  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  many  programs  offered  by  the  University  and 
are  ready  to  help  students  select  a  suitable  area  of  specialization.  Advisors  are  available  for 
academic  counseling  and  academic  advisement  by  appointment  throughout  each  semester.  There 
is  also  an  advisor  available  at  selected  times  each  day  for  problem  solving  on  a  drop-in  basis. 
The  Pre-Major  Advisement  Center  is  located  in  Woody  Hall,  Wing  C.  Call  (618)  453-4351  for  more 
information . 


Center  for   Basic   Skills 

The  Center  for  Basic  Skills  provides  both  access  to  the  University  and  focused  academic  and 
developmental  support  services  to  a  select  group  of  entering  freshmen  who  may  be  successful 
with  additional  support  and  assistance.  Services  offered  by  the  program:  a  non-credit  learning 
skills  class,  academic  advisement,  counseling,  peer  counseling,  and  tutorial  assistance. 
Students  interested  in  this  program  should  direct  inquiries  to  the  Director  for  the  Center  for 
Basic  Skills,    (618)   536-6646  or  to  the  New  Student  Admissions  Services  Office. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


The  primary  concern  of  the  Graduate  School  is  graduate  instruction  and  research  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  The  Graduate  School  therefore  plays  an  essential  role  in 
development  of  instructional  and  research  programs,  in  acquisition  of  funds,  and  in  procurement 
of  facilities  necessary  to  encourage  and  support  research  by  members  of  its  scholarly  community. 
Through  students  who  meet  the  Graduate  School's  high  standards  of  achievement  of  completing 
advanced  courses  of  study  and  through  students  and  faculty  members  who  achieve  significant 
results  in  their  research,  the  Graduate  School  makes  its  contribution  to  the  public  welfare 
locally,    regionally,   nationally,   and  internationally. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  master's  degrees  through  62  programs,  the  specialist  degree  in  three 
areas,  and  the  doctoral  degree  through  25  programs.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  graduate 
faculty  of  over  1000  members,  research  and  study  by  over  3,600  graduate  students  is  promoted. 
In  addition,  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  provide  graduate  students  with  excellent 
opportunities  to  work  with  faculty  members  and  students  in  those  professions. 


Master's  degrees  are  available  in  the  major  fields  listed 
Accountancy   (M.Acc.) 
Administration  of  Justice 
Agribusiness  Economics 
Agricultural   Education   &  Mechanization 
Animal  Science 
Anthropology 
Applied  Linguistics 
Art  (M.F.A.) 

Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy 
Biological  Sciences 
Business  Administration   (M.B.A.) 
Chemistry 

Cinema  and  Photography   (M.F.A.) 
Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 
Community  Development 
Computer  Science 
Curriculum  and   Instruction 
Economics 

Educational  Administration 
Educational   Psychology 
Engineering 

Civil   Engineering  and  Mechanics 

Electrial   Engineering 

Mechanical   Engineering   &  Energy   Processes 
English 

English  as  a   Foreign   Language 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Foreign   Languages   &  Literatures 

French 

German 

Spanish 
Forestry 
Geography 


below: 

Geology 

Health   Education 

Higher  Education 

History 

Journalism 

Manufacturing  Systems 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Mining  Engineering 

Music  (M.  Mus  .  ) 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Biology 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Affairs   (M.P.A.) 

Recreation 

Rehabilitiation  Administration  and 
Services 
i    Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Social  Work   (M.S.W.) 

Sociology 

Special   Education 

Speech   Communication 

Statistics 

Telecommunications 

Theater  (M.F.A.) 

Vocational   Education  Studies 

Zoology 


Specialist  degree  programs  are  available  in  the  fields  listed  below: 
Educational  Administration 
Educational   Psychology 
Curriculum  and   Instruction 


Doctor's  degrees  are  available  in  the  fields  listed  below: 
Anthropology 
Business  Administration   (Doctor  of 

Business  Administration) 
Chemistry 

Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 
Economics 
Education 

Engineering  Science 
English 
Geography 
Geology 

Historical  Studies 
Journalism 


Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Molecular  Science 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Plant  Biology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Rehabilitation   (Doctor  of  Rehabilitation) 

Sociology 

Speech  Communication 

Zoology 


The  Graduate  School,  as  a  part  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  by  various  other  professional  and 
academic  accrediting  organizations.  Information  on  the  various  graduate  programs  and  on 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Graduate  School,  Southern  Illinois 
University,   Carbondale,    Illinois  62901  .     Phone:     (618)  536-7791. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Southern  Illinois  University's  School  of  Law,  established  in  1973,  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  It  is  a 
small  law  school  with  approximately  310  students.  Approximately  115  students  enter  the  law 
school  each  fall.  The  student/faculty  ratio  of  13/1  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
The  school  is  housed  in  a  spacious,  modern  building  which  contains  the  classrooms,  law  library, 
legal  clinic,   faculty  offices,   and  student  lounges. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  an  extensive  curriculum,  emphasizing  "skills"  courses  such  as  legal 
writing  and  research,  legal  argumentation,  trial  advocacy,  client  counseling,  etc.  The  school 
has  an  active  moot  court  program  and  a  unique  legal  clinic  in  which  upperclass  students  gain 
practical  experience  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  clinic  director. 
The  school  is  a  leader  in  the  fields  of  environmental  law,  health  law  and  international  law.  The 
school's  ABA  Moot  Court  team  won  the  national  championship  in   1985  and  1986. 

The  law  school,  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  School,  offers  concurrent  juris  doctor  and 
master's  degrees  in  business  administration,  public  affairs,  and  accountancy.  The  law  school  is 
one  of  a  handful  of  schools  to  offer  a  joint  J.D./M.D.  degree  in  conjunction  with  the  SIU  School 
of  Medicine. 

The  law  library  contains  260,000  volumes- -more  than  in  over  half  the  academic  law  libraries  in 
the  country--as  well  as  two  computer-assisted  research  systems  (LEXIS  and  Westlaw)  .  It  also 
features  a  computer  lab.  Law  students  have  a  key  to  the  building  which  gives  them  24-hour 
access  to  the  law  library. 

Information  on  admission  to  SIUC  School  of  Law  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

Scott  Nichols,    Assistant  Dean  and 

Director  of  Admissions 
School  of  Law 

Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,    Illinois     62901 

NOTE:  Information  on  undergraduate  preparation  necessary  for  schools  of  law  is  listed  under 
pre-law  in  this  text. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Medicine  was  established  in  1970  in  response  to  a  need  in 
Illinois  for  increased  opportunities  for  education  in  the  health  fields  and  the  more  encompassing 
need  for  improvements  in  the  health  care  delivery  system.  To  have  the  broadest  impact  possible 
on  health  care  in  central  and  southern  Illinois,  the  school  is  deeply  engaged  in  training  men  and 
women  who  will  become  practicing  physicians  with  special  emphasis  on  primary  care. 

The  first  year  is  conducted  on  the  campus  of  SIUC.  Students  are  instructed  in  the  sciences 
basic  to  medicine  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  clinical  application  and  medical  problem  solving. 
The  remaining  three  years  of  the  program,  which  leads  to  the  M.D.  degree,  are  increasingly 
clinical  in  their  emphasis,  and  are  offered  in  Springfield.  This  split-campus  organization  allows 
the  School  of  Medicine  to  make  full  use  of  available  resources  in  both  locations.  The  Medical 
School  offers  a  joint  M.D./J.D.   degree  in  conjunction  with  the  SIUC  School  of  Law. 

Available  facilities  include  the  extensive  and  well-equipped  laboratories  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale;  the  public  and  private  clinical  facilities  of  Carbondale;  and  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  Memorial  Hospital  in  Springfield,  each  of  about  700  beds.  A  new  medical  school 
building  in  Springfield  was  completed  in  1974  in  time  for  the  first  class  transferring  from 
Carbondale.      Inquiries  on  admission  should  be  addressed  to: 

Assoc.    Dean  of  Students/Admissions  or  Roger  E.    Robinson 

School  of  Medicine  Asst.    Dean  of  Students/Carbondale 

Southern   Illinois  University  Lindegren  Hall 

P.O.    Box   19230  School  of  Medicine 

Springfield,    IL     62794-9230  Southern   Illinois  University 

at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,    IL     62901 

NOTE:  Information  on  undergraduate  preparation  necessary  for  schools  of  medicine  is  listed 
under  pre-medicine  in  this  text. 
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AEROSPACE   STUDIES    (AFROTC) 

The  United  States  Air  Force  offers  Aerospace  Studies  as  a  voluntary  course  program  which  may 
lead  to  a  commission  as  an  Air  Force  officer  following  graduation  from  the  University.  All  cadets 
are  expected  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average  while  in  the  program  and  must  be 
able  to  give  evidence  of  a  bona  fide  baccalaureate  degree  from  SIUC  as  a  minimum  toward  meeting 
the  commissioning  requirements.  The  program  is  divided  into  two  parts:  The  General  Military 
Course  (GMC)  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  the  Professional  Officer  Course  (POC)  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 

Any  upper  division  student  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Professional  Officer  Corps.  A 
student  who  competes  successfully  for  POC  membership  at  a  later  point  in  his  or  her  academic 
years  must  remain  a  full-time  student  during  his  two  year  membership  in  the  POC.  This  full- 
time  status  may  be  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level. 

General   Military   Course    (GMC   --   AS    100/200) 

As  the  name  implies,  this  portion  is  "general"  in  nature.  Uniforms  are  provided,  classes  are 
given,  and  the  cadets  are  under  £io  obligation  to  the  government.  Upon  the  successful 
completion  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements,  cadets  may  be  selected  to  voluntarily 
attend  a  four-week  Field  Training  Course  during  the  summer  at  an  Air  Force  Base  in  order  to 
qualify  for  entry  into  the  Professional  Officer  Course.  Cadets  must  successfully  complete  a 
course  in   English  composition  during  GMC  membership. 

Professional   Officer   Course   (POC   --   AS  300/400) 

Acceptance  into  the  last  two  years  of  the  program  (POC)  is  competitive.  Selection  is  based  on 
the  successful  completion  of  a  physical  examination  and  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test 
(AFOQT)  and  on  demonstrated  leadership  potential,  physical  fitness,  and  cumulative  grade  point 
average.  New  students  entering  at  this  levei  who  have  not  gone  through  the  General  Military 
Course  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  also  required  to  attend  a  six-week  Field  Training 
Course  during  the  summer--this  is  normally  the  summer  following  the  successful  completion  of 
their  sophomore  year.  Such  students  and  graduate  students  should  contact  the  SIUC  AFROTC 
regarding  exceptions  to  the  rule.  A  course  in  mathematical  reasoning  must  be  taken  prior  to 
commissioning. 

Obligations 

The  GMC  cadet  is  not  obligated  at  any  time.  Cadets  entering  the  POC  must  accept  a  commission 
into  the  United  States  Air  Force  following  graduation.  If  these  conditions  are  accepted,  then  the 
POC  does  incur  a  military  obligation. 

Payments :  The  GMC  cadets  receive  no  payments  other  than  that  received  while  in  field  training 
at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year.  The  POC  cadets  receive  a  monthly  tax-free  subsistence 
allowance  (call  AFROTC  for  the  current  amount)  and  are  also  paid  for  their  field  training 
activities . 

Scholarships :  Air  Force  ROTC  has  two  types  of  scholarships  available.  The  first  is  the  Federal 
Scholarship  and  it  is  awarded  to  highly  qualified  cadets  in  three  and  one-half,  three,  two  and 
one-half,  and  two  year  increments.  These  are  directed  almost  exclusively  at  the  engineering 
and  science/technical  fields  of  study.  Any  recipient  of  such  a  scholarship  must  agree  to 
complete  successfully  at  least  one  year  of  a  major  Indo-European  or  Asian  language  prior  to 
commissioning.  The  second  scholarship  is  funded  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  amounts  to  a 
tuition  waiver.  This  is  available  to  GMC  and  POC  cadets  regardless  of  academic  major  and  is 
awarded  through  the  department  for  academic  excellence  to  students  enrolled/accepted  into  the 
ROTC  program  at  SIUC.  Cadets  who  have  attended  Illinois  state  junior  colleges  and  are 
currently  enrolled  in  SlUC's  ROTC  courses  may  also  be  eligible  for  a  tuition  waiver.  No  military 
service  obligation  is  incurred  by  accepting   Illinois-funded  tuition  waivers. 

Veterans   Commissioning    Program 

Qualified  enlisted  personnel  enrolled  in  an  SIUC  resident  center  may  enter  the  two-year  (POC) 
AFROTC  program  in  Carbondale.  Enlistees  must  meet  the  following  criteria:  1)  Graduate  within 
two  years  of  entry  in  AFROTC  at  SIUC  (full-time  status);  2)  U.S.  citizen;  3)  Under  33  years  of 
age;  4)  Have  a  minimum  of  180  days  of  active  duty;  5)  Have  qualifying  scores  on  the  AFOQT;  6) 
Be  able  to  attain  an  honorable  discharge  with  a  favorable  reenlistment  code;  7)  Have  a  qualifying 
physical  examination;  8)  Process  successfully  through  your  nearest  AFROTC  detachment.  Points 
of  clarification  for  this  program  may  be  addressed  by  mail  or  phone  to  the  Carbondale  AFROTC 
Office.  The  Veterans  Commissioning  Program  for  AFROTC  is  available  to  all  services  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  (Army,   Navy,   Air  Force,   Marines). 

Special    Note  to  Counselors 

This  program  is  available  to  aj]  majors.  For  those  applicants  who  have  goals  of  becoming  a  pilot, 
navigator,  or  missile  officer,  any  academic  major  is  viable.  We  do,  however,  have  a  special  need 
for  engineering,  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  and  physics  majors.  All  academic 
work  completed  since  graduation  from  high  school  will  be  evaluated. 
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ARMY   MILITARY   SCIENCE 
(Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps) 

Army  Military  Science  Studies  is  a  voluntary  course  sequence  leading  to  a  commission  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army  (Active  Army,  Army  Reserves,  or  Army  National  Guard). 
Students  in  all  fields  of  study  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  are  eligible  to  enter 
the  Army  Military  Science  Program. 

Scholarships:  Numerous  three  and  four  year  federal  scholarships  are  available  to  qualified 
students.  Illinois  residents  may  be  qualified  for  Illinois  State  ROTC  scholarships  which  pay  for 
tuition  and  some  fees. 

Basic  Course:  Enrollment  in  the  basic  course  (freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses)  is 
unrestricted  and  carries  no  military  obligation. 

Advanced  Course:  Acceptance  into  the  advanced  course  (junior  and  senior  years,  300-level)  is 
contingent  on  meeting  academic,  physical,  age,  and  citizenship  prerequisites.  Any  student, 
graduate  or  undergraduate,  with  at  least  two  academic  years  remaining  at  the  University,  may 
participate  in  the  advanced  course. 

Advance  course  students  attend  a  six-week  advanced  leadership  camp  one  summer  conducted  at 
an  Army  installation.  Students  receive  travel  pay  to  and  from  camp,  are  furnished  room  and 
board,   and  are  paid  while  at  camp. 

Payments:  All  individuals  who  are  contracted  into  the  Advanced  Course  receive  a  $100  per 
month,   tax  free  subsistence  allowance. 

Retention :  All  students  must  meet  University  academic  requirements  and  maintain  satisfactory 
academic  progress  to  enter  or  remain   in  the  ROTC  program. 

Placement:  We  are  able  to  guarantee  placement  into  the  Reserve  Forces  (Army  Reserve,  Army 
National  Guard)   and  for  those  students  who  desire  active  duty. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities:  In  addition  to  courses  offered  for  academic  credit,  the  Army 
Military  Science  program  sponsors  extracurricular  activities.  The  Ranger  Company  is  open  to  all 
Army  ROTC  students.  The  Pershing  Rifles,  a  national  organization,  is  open  to  all  University 
students.  The  Pershing  Rifles  also  contain  the  Color  Guard  and  the  Drill  Team.  They  perform 
at  home  football  and  basketball  games  and  march  in  numerous  local  parades  and  at  the  Annual 
Mardi  Gras  parade  in  New  Orleans.  The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  is  a  national 
organization  with  membership  open  to  all  students  of  the  University.  They  do  service  work  for 
the  VA  Medical  Centers  and  go  to  the  Annual   National  Convention   in  Washington,    DC. 

The  Army  Military  Science  department  is  located  in  Kesnar  Hall,  Bldg.  112,  Room  106;  telephone 
(618)  453-5786. 
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ENTRY    LEVEL  JOB   TITLES 


WHAT  DO   I   DO  WITH  A  DEGREE   IN 


The  University  Placement  Center  at  SIUC  has  compiled  a  list  of  titles  associated  with  the  first  job 
recent  graduates  obtained  in  business,  industry  or  government.  We  have  listed  the  titles  for 
each  non-teaching  major. 

The    list    is    intended    to    be    used    to   assist    teachers,    counselors,    faculty   members   and   students 

faced  with  the  question:      "What   does   one  do  with   a   degree   in   ?"     The  following    is   a 

representative  list  of  entry-level  job  titles: 


Account  Executive 
Broadcast  Producer 
Copywriter 
Disc  Jockey 
Newspaper  Reporter 

A&P  Mechanic 
Automotive  Mechanic 
Dental  Hygienist 
Electronics  Technician 
Field  Service  Representative 
Tool  and  Die  Maker 

Computer  Programmer 
Editor 
Paralegal 

Retail  Management 
Counselor 

Teacher  of  English  as  a  Second 
(or  foreign)    Language 

Associated  Engineer 
Manufacturing  Engineer 
Process  Engineer 
Production   Engineer 
Quality  Engineer 
Safety  Engineer 


Extension  Agent 

Soil  Conservationist 

Herd  Health  Specialist 

Food  Technologist 

Dietician 

Crop  Supply  &  Service  Specialist 

Biologist 

Chemist 

Actuary 

Geologist 

Quality  Assurance  Technician 

Lab  Technician 

Zoologist 

Police  Officer 
Criminal   Investigator 
Corrections  Officer 
Probation-Parole  Officer 
Security  Officer 
Guard 
Federal  Agent 

Auditor 

Management  Trainee 
Loan   Examiner 
Internal   Auditor 
Market  Analyst 


The  University  Placement  Center  encourages  both  counselors  and  potential  SIUC  students  to 
seek  additional  information  about  career  opportunities  prior  to  matriculation  and  for  students  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  SIUC  University   Placement  Center  once  they  are  enrolled. 

For  additional   information,    please  contact  the  following  placement  consultants: 


Agriculture 

Business  and  Administration 
Communications  and   Fine  Arts 
Education--Higher  Education  and 

Public  School  Administration 
Engineering  and  Technology 
Liberal  Arts 
Science 

College  of  Technical  Careers 
International   Placement 


Dinah  Miller 
Celeste  Baron 
Judy  Eaton 

Marilyn   DeTomasi 
Michael  Murray 
Celeste  Baron 
Dinah  Miller 
Carl   Flowers 
Judy  Eaton 


Terrance  Buck 

Director 

Telephone  -  618-453-2391 

Woody  Hall,    B-204 
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ACCOUNTING  Dr.    Frederick  Wu,    Director 

College  of  Business  and  Administration   (COBA)  Telephone  -  618-453-2289 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Henry  J.    Rehn  Hall,    Room  232 

Accounting  is  the  process  of  identifying,  measuring,  and  communicating  economic  data  so  that 
sound  business  judgements  and  decisions  can  be  made. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to  assume  a  professional  position  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  to  join  the  management  team  in  industry  and  government.  The  courses 
provide  a  basic  understanding  of  all  phases  of  accounting  and  permit  the  student  to  elect 
courses  to  prepare  for  a  particular  area  of  interest. 

The  School  of  Accountancy  has  a  working  relationship  with  several  national  public  accounting 
firms  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  arrange  student  work  experience  during  the  spring  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  Students  work  off  campus  in  the  field  of  accounting  under  the  direction  of  the 
cooperating  public  accounting  firms.  While  most  of  the  work  assignments  are  in  the  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  areas,  some  students  have  been  assigned,  at  their  request,  in  other  geographical 
districts  as  far  away  as  New  Jersey  and  Texas.  The  student  receives  valuable  work  experience, 
a  salary,  and  three  hours  of  university  credit  under  the  internship  program.  Interns  are 
selected  by  the  School. 

First   Year 

GEA  Science 

GEB  Social    Science 

*GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEC  Humanities 

*GED   101  English   Composition 

*GED   102  English    Composition    II 

*MATH    139  Finite  Mathematics 

*MATH    140  Short   Course   in    Calculus 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Second   Year 

1 
GEA  Science 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

*GED   152,153  Public   Speaking   or    Interpersonal   Comm. 

*ACCT   220  Financial   Accounting 

*ACCT   230  Managerial   Accounting  3 

*ACCT/MGMT   208  Economic   and    Business   Statistics  3 

3 
*CS   212  or  Intro,    to  Computer   Programming 

3 
CIP  229  Computing   for   Business   Admin.  -  3 

2 

*ECON   214  Macro   Economics  3 

2 
*ECON   215  Micro   Economics  -  3 

*MGMT   202  Business   Communications  -  3 


15  15 

*Required  course  for  a  major  in  COBA. 

To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,    "General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student." 
2 

ECON  214  or  215  counts  toward  GEB  credit. 
3 

Course  will  be  approved  by  articulation  agreement  with  each  college. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

As  a  declared  Accounting  major,  the  student  will  take  upper  level  business  courses  which  will 
prepare  the  student  for  an  exciting  career  in  the  Accounting  area.  These  courses  include  the 
remaining  Core  requirements  and  24  credits  in  the  Accounting  area. 

Accounting   As   A   Major 

Neither  minor  nor  foreign  language  required. 

Graduate  degrees  available;     Masters  in  Accountancy   (M.Acc),    DBA. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that   the  courses   listed   above  be  completed   prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Many  of  these  courses  are  prerequisites  to  later  requirements. 

The  School  is  recognized  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business   (AACSB). 

See   the    College   of    Business    and    Administration    listing    for   their    retention    policy    and    the  40°o 

rule.      Furthermore,    a    2.00    grade    point    average    is    required    in    SIUC    accounting    courses    for 

graduation.      A    C    or    better   is    required   in   all   prerequisite  accounting   courses   and   accounting 

courses  taken  at  SIUC.     This  does  not  apply  to  Accounting   220,    the  prerequisite  for   Accounting 

230,   for  non-accounting  majors. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Accountant,  Accounting  and  Fiscal  Admin.  Career  Trainee, 
Revenue  Collection  Officer,  Auditor,  Grants  and  Contract  Officer,  Assistant  Controller,  Plant 
Accountant,  Retail  Controller  Trainee,  Junior  Systems  Analyst,  Financial  Management  Trainee, 
Internal  Auditor,    Accounting  Management  Trainee,    Property  Accountant,    Budget  Accountant. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  Dennis  B.   Anderson,   Director 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-453-5701 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Faner  Building,  4th  Floor 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  Administration  of  Justice  meets  the  career 
objectives  of  students  interested  in  law  enforcement,  private  security  management,  corrections, 
juvenile  services  and  other  roles  in  social  and  criminal  justice. 

Four  areas  of  specializations  —  law  enforcement,  security  management,  corrections,  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention  —  have  been  delineated  to  give  a  range  of  choices  suitable  for 
most  students  preparing  for  careers  in  a  field  of  criminal  justice.  Within  the  framework  of  these 
specializations,  under  faculty  guidance,  a  student  may  take  supplemental  courses  which 
complement  any  of  the  above  specializations,  e.g.,  computers,  accounting,  management,  foreign 
language. 

Field  internship  placement  is  an  important  element  in  the  Administration  of  Justice  program  and 
internships  are  encouraged  for  qualified  students. 

First  Year 

GEA  Sciences    (select) 

GEB  Social    Sciences    (select) 

GEC  Humanitites    (select) 

GED   101  English    Composition 

GED   102  English   Composition    II 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra 

GEE  Human    Health    &  Well    Being    (Activity) 

AJ   201    or  Intro  to   Criminal   Justice   System  or 

290  Intro  to  Criminal    Behavior 

Second   Year 

GEA  Sciences    (select) 

GEB  Social   Sciences    (select) 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal   Comm.    or   Public   Speaking  3 

GEE    107,    201,  Human    Health    &  Well    Being    (select)1 

or  236 

GEA,B,C  Elective   (select)1                                                                          3 

FL  Foreign    Language                                                                         4 

AJ   201    or  Intro  to   Criminal   Justice   System  or                                   3 

290  Intro  to   Criminal    Behavior 

AJ  310  Intro  to   Criminal    Law 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

- 

2 

. 

3 

15 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

16  12 

To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  General  Education  requirements,  please 
refer  to  the  section,  General  Education.  The  preceding  two-year  outline  can  be  altered  to  meet 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  career  or  professional 
objectives.  The  student  must  take  the  division  requirement  of  16  semester  hours,  plus  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  chosen  concentration  from  the  following  areas:  Law  Enforcement,  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,   Corrections,   or  Private  Security  Management. 

Administration   of  Justice  As   A   Major 

Graduate  degree  program  available. 

In   addition   to  the   University's    requirements   for  General    Education,    the  College  of   Liberal    Arts 

requires  one  year  of  a   foreign    language    (we   recommend   Spanish);    one  course   in   mathematics  or 

computer    science;    one    course    in    English    composition    (English    290);    and    at    least   40    hours   of 

course  work  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

A  minor  (secondary  concentration)   is  required  and  is   selected   in   consultation   with   the   student's 

academic    adviser.       For    a    secondary    concentration,     the    student    selects    18    hours    of   courses 

constituting   a   systematic   sphere   of    study    relevant    to    his    or    her    interests    and    needs.      For    a 

minor,    students  must  fulfill  the  appropriate  department's  requirements. 

Multi-disciplinary     staff     with     backgrounds     in     Sociology,      Psychology,      Education,      Law     and 

Rehabilitation    provide    instruction.       Most    of    the    staff    also    have    practical    experience    in     the 

Criminal    Justice    System.      Outstanding   faculty,    nationally    recognized   program,    guest   speakers, 

special  programs,    international  emphasis,   and  career  oriented  experience  available. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Crime  Investigator,  Patrolperson ,  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Education  Specialist,  Alcoholism  &  Drug  Addiction  Counselor,  Delinquency  Preventor,  Community 
Planning  &  Redevelopment  Officer,  Morale  Education  Specialist,  Child  Care  Worker,  Probation  & 
Parole  Administrator,  Rehabilitation  &  Resettlement  Analyst,  Social  &■  Behavioral  Researcher, 
Outreach  Director,  YMCA-YWCA  Director  &  Program  Specialist,  Prisoner  Classification 
Interviewer,    Public  Aide  Caseworker,    Security,    FBI   Agent,    Penology  and  Corrections  Officer. 
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ADVANCED   TECHNICAL   STUDIES 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Fred   Isberner 

Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-8898 

Technical  Careers   Building 

Room  126 


The  Advanced  Technical  Studies  major  is  a  flexible,  individually  designed  program  of  study 
emphasizing  technical  management  for  students  with  a  broad  range  of  technical  training, 
interests,  and  experience.  The  program  is  ideally  suited  for  community  college  and  technical 
institute  graduates  holding  occupationally-oriented  associate  degrees  in  fields  such  as  automotive 
technology,  communication  graphics,  construction  technology,  electronic  data  processing, 
photographic  technology,  secretarial  services,  and  tool  and  manufacturing  technology. 
Beginning  freshmen  should  apply  to  an  appropriate  associate  degree  major  and  plan  to  enter  the 
ATS  program  upon  completion  of  the  AAS. 

The  Advanced  Technical  Studies  major  focuses  upon  managerial  and  supervisory  skills  for  the 
technical  professions.  Graduates  put  these  skills  to  work  in  such  fields  as  construction, 
automotive,  computer  information  processing,  office  management,  architectural  drafting/design, 
advertising,   and  small  business  operations. 

The  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Advanced  Technical  Studies  builds  upon  students'  previous 
technical  training  through  a  combination  of  core  courses,  major  requirements,  approved  major 
electives  and  SIUC  general  education   requirements. 

The  46  hour  general  education  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  courses  at  any 
accredited  college  or  university,  credit  received  through  CLEP,  USAFI,  DANTES  or  through 
proficiency  examinations.  Students  who  have  completed  an  A.A.S.  degree  may  be  eligible  for 
the  Capstone  option.  This  option  reduces  the  hours  required  in  general  education  from  46  to  30. 
Students  may  also  receive  credit  for  previous  educational,  military  and  occupational  experience. 
Credit  is  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  In  addition,  field  internships  and  independent 
study  opportunities  are  available  upon  approval  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   107 

GEE   107  or  201 

or  236 
Electives   or 


Science    (select) 
Social    Science   (select) 
Humanities    (select) 
English    Composition 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 
Technical   Specialization 


18 


5 

17 


Second   Year 

GEA  Science    (select) 

GEB  Social    Science    (select) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED   102  English    Composition    II 

GED   152  Interpersonal    Communication   or 

GED   153  Public   Speaking 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Electives  or               Technical    Specialization 


II 


*GE  Total  -  46  hours.     See  advisor  to  determine  eligibility  for  Capstone  option 
Third   and    Fourth    Years 


ATS  core  courses   --   12  hours   required 

ATS  364  Work  Center  Management 

ATS  416  Applications  of  Technical   Information 

Two  of  the  following: 

ATS  332  Labor  Management  Problems 

ATS  383  Data   Interpretation 

ATS  421  Professional  Development 


3 

3 

3 

12 


19 


Specialization    Requirements   -   24   hours 

Must  include  at  least  15  hours  of  300-400  level  coursework.      Individually   designed   with   students' 

faculty  advisor. 

Internship,    Independent  Study,   or  approved  equivalent  -   12  hours   required. 

Approved  career  electives  -  27  hours 

TOTAL:      120  hours 

Representative   First    Job    Titles:      Automotive    Sales    and    Services    Representative      Construction 
Foreman,   Graphic  Artist. 
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AGRIBUSINESS  ECONOMICS  Dr.   Lyle  Solverson,   Chair 

(Agricultural  Economics/Agribusiness)  Telephone  -  618-453-2421 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  226 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The  Agricultural  Economics/Agribusiness  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  men  and  women  for 
attractive  careers  related  to  the  business  and  public  policy  aspects  of  agriculture.  Courses 
offered  include  agribusiness  management,  finance,  marketing,  prices,  policy,  farm  management, 
economic  development  and  natural  resource  management.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
providing  the  student  with  a  basic  understanding  of  business-economic  decision  principles 
applied  to  agriculture,  the  program  includes  courses  from  the  Department  of  Economics,  College 
of  Business  and  Administration  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  To  accommodate  the  various 
needs  of  students,  there  are  two  options  available  in  the  agribusiness  economics  major:  a)  40 
hours  in  agriculture  (The  Agriculture  Option)  which  provides  a  broad  training  in  agriculture 
and  b)  32  hours  in  agriculture  (The  Business-Economics  Option)  which  provides  less  training  in 
agriculture  and  more  in  economics  and/or  business. 

Among  career  opportunities  are  grain  merchandising,  livestock  marketing,  farm  credit,  farm 
management,  agribusiness  management,  sales  of  farm  supplies  (chemicals,  machinery,  feed, 
seed,  petroleum),  administration  of  farm  programs,  economic  development  specialist,  agricultural 
extension  and  real  estate  sales  and  appraisal. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

*GEA    106  Chemistry  for   Non-Science  Majors  -  3 

*GEA   115  Introductory    Biology  3 

GEB  Social   Science  -  3 

GEC  Humanities  -  3 

*GED   101  English   Composition  3 

*GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

GEE  Human   Health   and  Well   Being1  2  2 

2 
*ABE   204  Introduction   to  Agriculture   Economics  -  3 

ANS   121  Science  of   Animals   that   Serve  Mankind  3 

ANS   122  Production   and    Processing    Practices  1 

*MATH    139  Finite  Mathematics  3 

Second   Year 
GEB  Social   Science 

GEC  Humanities 

*GED   153  Public  Speaking 

*MATH    140  Short  Course  in   Calculus 
*ECON   214,    215       Economics   -   Macro,    Micro 

PLSS   200  Principles  of   Field   Crop    Production 
3 

Electives 

"15  16 

*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  Agricultural   Economics/Agribusiness. 

To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
ABE  204  can  be  substituted  as  GEB  credit. 

3 

Accounting,    quantitative  methods,    or  agriculture  recommended.     Two  courses   in  accounting  are 

desirable. 

Third  and   Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  the  agricultural  economics/agri-business  curriculum  are  devoted  to 
advanced  courses  in  agricultural  economics,  agri-business,  economics  and  business  to  meet  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  student.  About  twenty  hours  of  free  electives  are  included  in  the 
last  two  years  of  this  curriculum. 

Agribusiness   Economics    (Agricultural    Economics/Agri-business)    As   A   Major 

Class  size  20-50;  senior  year  15-30.  Students  having  an  aptitude  for  social  science,  business, 
resource  management  or  agriculture  will  find  the  program  interesting  and  challenging.  Those 
transferring  from  junior  colleges  can  complete  an  Agricultural/Economics/Agri-business  major  in 
two  years.  No  minor  required.  Credit  for  internships  available.  Internships  typically  occur 
over  the  summer  but  may  be  taken  during  any  semester.  Masters  degree  available  in 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Ag  Services. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agricultural  Sales,  Sales  Management,  Commodity  Mer- 
chandiser, Agricultural  Program  Administrator,  Agricultural  Commodities  Inspector,  Farm  loan 
Officer,  Farm  Management,  Agricultural  Economist,  Agricultural  Management  Specialist, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Specialist,  Agricultural  Market  Reporter,  Economic  Development 
Specialist. 
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15 

17 

FalJ 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

AGRICULTURE   GENERAL  Dr.   James  Legacy,    Prof. 

(Agricultural  Education  Specialization)  AGED  Coordinator 

College  of  Agriculture  Telephone  -  618-536-7733 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Agriculture  Building,    Room  154 

Students  who  major  in  general  agriculture  at  SIUC  get  the  best  of  many  worlds.  They  may  pick 
and  choose  from  among  the  best  courses,  the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  where  they  can  specialize  in  either 
education,    information,   mechanization,   or  production. 

Completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study  in  the  Agricultural  Education  Specialization  leads  to 
certification  as  a  teacher  of  agricultural  occupations.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Agribusiness,  Power  and  Machinery,  Horticulture,  and 
Agriculture  Resources. 

Employment  opportunities  for  agricultural  education  majors  are  excellent  not  only  as  teachers  in 
high  schools  and  community  colleges,  but  the  breadth  of  training  also  provides  educational 
background  needed  for  adult  training  programs  provided  by  high  schools,  colleges,  extension 
service,  and  industry.  Many  international  agricultural  positions  are  open  to  persons  with  this 
training.  This  curriculum  also  provides  the  educational  background  sought  by  many  agri- 
business firms  for  sales  and  management  training  positions. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

Chemistry   for   Non-Science   Majors  -  3 

Biology  3 

2 
Social    Science    (select)  -  3 

2 
Humanities    (select)  -  3 

2 
English   Composition  3 

2 

English   Composition    II  3 

3 

Intermediate   Algebra 

2 
Healthful    Living 

Intro  to   Agricultural   Mechanization 
Science  of   Animals   that   Serve   Mankind 
Production   and    Processing    Practices 


GEA 

106 

GEA 

115 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

201 

AGEM   171-4 

ANS 

121 

ANS 

122 

Elect 

ives 

Second   Year 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

15 

18 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

- 

GEA  Science   (select) 

2 
GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEB    114  or  Intro,    to   American   Government   &   Politics   or  3 

2 
301  Modern    America   from   1877  to   Present 

GEC  Literature    (select)  -  3 

2 
GEC  Humanities    (select)  3 

GED    153  Public   Speaking2  3 

GEE  Activity2  1  1 

ABE   204  Introduction   to  Ag.    Economics  -  3 

AGEM  314  Agricultural    Information    Programs  3 

PLSS   200  Principles   of   Field   Crop   Production  -  3 

4 

Electives  -  3 


16  16 

1 

A   student  with    background   and   interest   in   chemistry   is    recommended   to  take  a  higher  level  of 
chemistry . 
2 

Courses    required   for  certification    include   GEB   202;    GEB   212,    or  301;    GED  101,   GED  102;   GED 

153;     GEE    100-114     (2    hrs.)    GEE    201;     and    one    additional    English    course   from    GEC,    GED   or 

department. 

3 

College  Algebra  recommended. 
4 

Student    should    consult   with    agriculture    counselor    regarding   options   available  for   agriculture 
electives . 

Third   and    Fourth    Years 

The    last    two   years    of    a    student's    program    concentrate  on   specific   professional   objectives   and 

electives.      Important  -   see  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Teacher  Education   Program. 

Agricultural    Education 

A  student  may  select  one  of  four  agricultural    specialty   options   for  major  emphasis.      Information 

about  these  specialties  may  be  secured  from  the  department. 

No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language  required.  Approximate  class  size  30.  Masters  degree 
available  in  Agricultural  Education.  Methods  and  student  teaching  will  be  stressed  junior  and 
senior  years.  Courses  in  both  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Education  are 
included . 
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AGRICULTURE  GENERAL 
(Agricultural  Information  Specialization) 
College  of  Agriculture 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.  James  Legacy,   Professor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7733 
Agriculture  Building,    Room  154 


Students  who  major  in  general  agriculture  at  SIUC  get  the  best  of  many  worlds.  They  may  pick 
and  choose  from  among  the  best  courses,  the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  where  they  can  specialize  in  either 
education,   information,  mechanization,  or  production. 

The  Agricultural  Information  Specialization  is  intended  for  those  students  who  plan  to  be 
involved  in  agricultural  education  programs  in  extension,  post-secondary  educational 
institutions,  and  industry.  Persons  desiring  to  be  certified  for  public  secondary  teaching 
should  follow  the  Agricultural  Education  major. 


First   Year 

*GEA   106 
*GEA   115 
GEB 

GEC 
*GED   101 
*GED   102 

GED   107 

GEE 

AGEM   171-4 
ANS   121 
ANS   122 


Second   Year 

GEA 

*GEB    108  or 
202 

GEB 

GEC 
GED   153 

GEE 

ABE  204 
AGEM  314 
PLSS  200 
Electives 


Chemistry  for  Non-Science  Majors 

Biology 

Social   Science 

Humanities 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
2 
Intermediate  Algebra 

4 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

Intro  to  Agricultural   Mechanization 
Science  of   Animals   that   Serve  Mankind 
Production   and    Processing    Practices 


Science 

The   Sociological    Perspective  or 
Introduction   to   Psychology 
4 
Social   Science 

Humanities 
Public   Speaking 

4 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

3 
Introduction   to  Ag.    Economics 

Agricultural    Information    Programs 
Principles   of   Field   Crop   Production 


Fall 

3 

3 
3 


3 

1 

16 


Fall 

3 

3 


16 


Spring 
3 

3 

3 


18 
Spring 


16 


*Required  or  strongly  recommended  courses  for  Agricultural   Information  Specialization. 

A   student  with   background   and   interest   in   chemistry   is    recommended   to  take  a  higher  level  of 
chemistry. 

2 
College  Algebra   recommended. 

ABE  204  can  be  substituted  as  GEB  credit. 

4 
To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrates  on  specific  professional  objectives  and 
electives. 

Agricultural    Information 

No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language  required.  Approximate  class  size  30.  Master's  degree 
available  in  Agricultural   Education  and  Mechanization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agricultural  Communications  Specialist  in  Newspaper,  Radio, 
Television,  Advertising  or  Agricultural  Photojournalism;  Agricultural  Microcomputer  Application 
Specialist,  Assistant  County  Extension  Advisor;  Product  Education  Specialist;  Assistant  Manager 
(Farm  Supply  Business);  Agricultural  Industry  Representative;  Agricultural  Manager;  Sales 
Representative. 
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AGRICULTURE  GENERAL 

(Agricultural  Mechanization  Specialization) 

College  of  Agriculture 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Robert  L.   Wolff,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-536-7733 
Agriculture  Building,    Room  154 


Students  who  major  in  general  agriculture  at  SIUC  get  the  best  of  many  worlds.  They  may  pick 
and  choose  from  among  the  best  courses,  the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  where  they  can  specialize  in  either 
education,   information,   mechanization,   or  production . 

The  Agricultural  Mechanization  Specialization  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  attractive 
careers  in  agriculture  and  related  businesses,  in  industries  that  are  related  to  agriculture,  or  to 
continue  their  professional  development  by  entering  graduate  school.  A  few  career  opportunities 
include:  grain  elevator  operations;  farm  supply  sales;  operational  positions  in  the  processing 
industry;  power  use  advisors  with  electric  power  supplying  agencies  and  companies;  field 
testing  of  farm  equipment;  product  education  positions;  service  representatives  for  the  various 
power  and  machinery  companies;  farming,  and  farm  management.  Due  to  the  extensive 
mechanization  and  technology  in  agriculture  and  the  related  industries,  employment  opportunities 
are  excellent. 

Courses  in  agricultural  mechanization  are  offered  in  construction  and  repair  processes;  agri- 
cultural power  and  machinery;  agricultural  electrification;  agricultural  buildings  and  structures; 
soil  and  water  conservation;   and  agricultural  materials  processing,    handling,   and  storage. 


First   Year 

*GEA  106 
*GEA  115 
*GED  101 
*GED   102 

GEE 

AGEM   170 
*ANS    121 
*ANS    122 
*MATH    108 


Chemistry  for   Non-Science  Majors 

Biology 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being 
Physical    Principles   in   Agriculture 
Science  of   Animals   that   Serve  Mankind 
Production   and   Processing    Practices 
109    College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry 


Fall 


Spring 
3 


15 


15 


Second   Year 
GEB 

GEC 
*GED   153 
*ABE   204 
*PHYS   203a, I 

PLSS   200 

Electives 


Social    Science 

Humanities 

Public   Speaking 

Introduction   to  Ag    Economics 

College   Physics 

Principles   of   Field   Crop   Production 


Fall 
3 

3 

3 
3 

2 
14 


Spring 


12 


*Required  or  strongly   recommended  courses  for  Agricultural  Mechanization  majors. 

To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  the  student's  program  concentrate  on  work  that  leads  the  individual  toward 
his  or  her  professional  goals.  The  student  will  complete  38  semester  hours  in  agriculture  of 
which  18  hours  are  in  agricultural  mechanization  and  27  semester  hours  are  approved  free 
electives.     Elective  courses  may  be  taken  in  agriculture  or  supporting  areas. 

An  agricultural  background  is  not  required  to  study  in  the  Agricultural  Mechanization 
Specialization  . 

Internships  are  encouraged  for  the  summer  terms.  No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language 
required.  Masters  degree  available.  Class  size  20-50;  senior  year  15-30.  Department  sponsors 
special  workshops  on  campus. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agriculture  Business  Manager,  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and 
Service,  Power  Use  Advisor,  Agricultural  Commodities  Inspector,  Agricultural  Commodity 
Warehouse  Examiner,  Agricultural  Industry's  Representative,  Farm  Manager,  Industrial  Relations 
Specialist,  Industrial  Property  Management  Specialist,  Agricultural  Manager,  Agribusiness 
Technician,    Soil  and  Water  Conservationist. 
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AGRICULTURE  GENERAL  Dr.    Robert  L.  Wolff,   Chair 

(Agricultural   Production  Specialization)  Chief  Academic  Advisor 

College  of  Agriculture  Telephone  -  618-536-7733 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Agriculture  Building,    Room  154 

Students  who  major  in  general  agriculture  at  SIUC  get  the  best  of  many  worlds.  They  may  pick 
and  choose  from  among  the  best  courses,  the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  where  they  can  specialize  in  either 
education,    information,   mechanization,   or  production. 

The  specialists  in  agricultural  production  prepare  for  the  many  agricultural  production- related 
careers  in  farming  and  agricultural  services,   business  and  industry. 

Students  in  this  major  gain  basic  preparation  for  many  of  the  agricultural  careers:  general 
farming,  agricultural  services,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural  communication,  agricultural 
business,   agricultural   industry  and  agricultural  management  careers. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA   118  Introductory   Zoology  4 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  -  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   101  English    Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II                                                                -                              3 

AGEM    171-4  Intro  to   Agricultural   Mechanization                                                                   4 

ANS    121  Science  of   Animals   that   Serve  Mankind 

ANS   122  Production   and    Processing    Practices 

MATH    107  or  Intermediate  Algebra  or 

MATH    108  College   Algebra 

CHEM   140a  Chemistry 

Second   Year 

GEB  Social    Science    (select) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED   153  Public  Speaking 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
ABE   204  Introduction   to  Ag.    Economics 

AGEM  372  Agricultural    Production   Machinery 

CHEM    140b  Chemistry  4 

PLB   200  General    Plant    Biology   and    Lab  4 

PLSS   200  Principles  of   Field   Crop    Production  3 


3 

- 

1 

- 

3-5 

- 

_ 

4 

14-16 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

2 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

16  17 

1  . 

To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Agribusiness    Economics   204   substitutes   as   GEB   credit  as   well   as   counting   as  hours  toward  the 

major. 

Requirements  include  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  courses  in  four  departments  within  the 
College  of  Agriculture  plus  additional  elective  courses  in  agriculture  or  forestry  to  complete  a 
total  of  29  semester  hours.  An  additional  31  semester  hours  of  electives  are  required  and  may  be 
taken   in  Agriculture  or  other  areas  of  study. 

Agricultural    Production 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 
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ALLIED  HEALTH   CAREERS  SPECIALTIES  Frederic  Morgan,   Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-7211 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Technical  Careers   Building 

Room  16 

Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  is  a  highly  individualized  program  which  prepares  graduates  for 
service  in  medical  facilities  where  they  may  be  employed  as  a  single  or  multi-competent 
technician.  In  general,  students  take  a  common  core  of  coursework  during  the  first  year.  This 
core  includes  courses  such  as  physiology,  human  anatomy,  medical  terminology,  English 
composition,  speech  and  college  algebra.  The  remainder  of  the  degree  is  in  specialty  courses 
and  clinical  studies.  The  clinical  studies  are  based  upon  this  basic  coursework.  The  majority  of 
the  clinical  studies  will  be  completed  off-campus  in  health  care  facilities.  The  program  leads  to 
an  associate  degree. 

In  addition  to  meeting  University  admission  requirements,  students  must  also  contact  the 
program  coordinator  above  for  details  on  admission  to  the  program.  Enrollment  in  the  program  is 
limited  due  to  limited  clinical  facilities. 

Students  in  the  clinical  portion  of  the  program  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $135.00  per 
clinical  specialty  are  for  uniforms,  materials,  and  insurance,  in  addition  to  tuition  and  fees. 
Students  must  furnish  transportation  to  off-campus  clinical  experiences. 

For  specific  information  on  the  program  and  its  specialized  application,   contact  the  coordinator. 

Also  see:     Radiological  Technology  and  Respiratory  Therapy. 
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ANIMAL  SCIENCE 
(Equine  Science  Specialization) 
College  of  Agriculture 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Robert  D.   Arthur,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2329 
Agriculture  Building,    Room  127 


Instruction,  demonstration,  and  consultation  are  provided  in  dairy,  horse,  livestock  and  poultry 
production,  meats  and  animal  hygiene.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  animal  production 
and  management  including  meats,   animal  hygiene,    reproduction,   animal  breeding  and  nutrition. 

The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas  of  agriculture  or  related  fields, 
such  as  business,  communications,  or  physical  sciences.  This  selection  allows  the  student  to 
include  in  his  or  her  education  the  agronomic,  agricultural  economic,  and  agricultural 
engineering  phases  of  agriculture,  pre-veterinary  medicine,  or  business  as  related  to  animal 
production. 


First   Year 

GEA   118 

GEB 

GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GED   107 

GEE 

ANS  121 
ANS   122 

ABE  204 
Second   Year 


GEB 

GEC 

GED 

153 

AG 

ANS 

331 

CHEM   140  a, 

b 

PHSL 

208 

1 


Zoology 

Social    Science 

Humanities 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

Science  of   Animals   that   Serve  Mankind 

Production   and    Processing    Practices 

of  the   Animal    Industry 
Agribusiness    Economics 


Social   Science 

Humanities 

Public   Speaking 

Agriculture   Electives 

Physiology,    Growth,    and    Development 

of   Farm   Animals 

2 
Chemistry 

Physiology    Lab 


Fall 

4 
3 


16 


Spring 

3 
3' 

3 
3 


17 


Fall  Spring 


15 


16 


See    General    Education    for   the   Transfer    Student   for   information   on   SlUC's   General    Education 
requirements . 

2 
Substitutes  for  GEA  Chemistry. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

Courses  during  the  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  requirements  for  the 
specialization.  Most  of  the  student's  agricultural  courses  for  the  major  will  be  in  animal  science 
but  students  can  also  select  courses  from  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  agricultural 
mechanization,  agricultural  education,  microcomputers  in  agriculture,  agribusiness  and 
economics  and  farm  management.  Other  classes  help  the  student  to  meet  basic  University 
requirements.  During  the  last  two  years,  each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  practicum  in 
the  equine  industry. 

Animal   Science  As   A   Major 

The  animal  science  major  is  backed  up  with  extensive  facilities  for  several  species  of  livestock, 
and  every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  work,  research  or  observation  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  core  of  our  animal  science  program  is  the  2,000  acre  farm  system  which 
includes  special  centers  for  beef,  dairy,  horses  and  swine.  Many  students  work  at  the  various 
livestock  centers  and  the  laboratories  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  education  as  well  as  to  gain 
valuable  experience.  An  intern  course  also  enables  a  student  to  work  in  special  areas  (away 
from  campus)  and  receive  credit.  Graduates  are  prepared  for  employment  in  many  phases  of 
animal  agriculture.  The  department  maintains  close  contact  with  the  industry  and  assists  in 
placing  graduates  in  permanent  positions. 

No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language  required.  Most  of  teaching  staff  have  advanced 
degrees   (Ph.D.).     Graduate  programs  are  available.     Class  size  20-60;   senior  year  10-30. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  General  Manager,  Farm  Manager,  Trainer/Assistant  Trainer, 
Stallion  or  Broodmare  Manager/Assistant  Manager,  Equine  Health  Technician,  Assistant 
Marketing  Director,  Superintendent  of  Horses  or  Herdsman,  Racetrack  Official,  Events  Manager 
or  Assistant  Manager. 
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ANIMAL   SCIENCE  Dr.    Robert  D.    Arthur,   Chair 

(Production  Specialization)  Telephone  -  618-453-2329 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  127 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

Instruction,  demonstration,  and  consultation  are  provided  in  dairy,  horse,  livestock  and  poultry 
production,  meats  and  animal  hygiene.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  animal  production 
and  management  including  meats,   animal   hygiene,    reproduction,   animal  breeding  and  nutrition. 

The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas  of  agriculture  or  related  fields 
such  as  business,  communications,  or  physical  sciences.  This  selection  allows  the  student  to 
include  in  his  or  her  education  the  agronomic,  agricultural  economic,  and  agricultural 
engineering  phases  of  agriculture,  pre-veterinary  medicine,  or  business  as  related  to  animal 
production . 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA    118  Zoology  4 

GEB  Social   Science  3  3 

GEC  Humanities  -  3 

GED  101  English   Composition  3 

GED  102  English    Composition    II  -  3 

GED  107  Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

GEE  Human   Health   and  Well    Being1  2  2 

ANS    121  Science  of   Animals  that  Serve  Mankind  3 

ANS    122  Production   and    Processing    Practices  1 

of  the   Animal    Industry 
ABE   204  Agribusiness    Economics 


16  17 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

Social   Science  -  3 

Humanities  3  3 

Public   Speaking  -  3 

Agriculture   Electives  3  3 

Physiology,    Growth,    and  Development 

of   Farm   Animals  4 
2 

Chemistry  4  4 

Physiology    Lab  1  - 


GEB 

GEC 

GED 

153 

AG 

ANS 

331 

CHEM   140  a, 

PHSL 

208 

15  16 

See  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student  for  information  on  SlUC's  General  Education 
requirements . 

2 
Substitutes  for  GEA  Chemistry. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

Courses  during  the  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  requirements  for  the 
specialization.  Most  of  the  student's  agricultural  courses  for  the  major  will  be  in  animal  science 
but  students  can  also  select  courses  from  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  agricultural 
education,  microcomputers  in  agriculture,  agricultural  mechanization,  agribusiness  and 
economics  and  farm  management.  Other  classes  help  the  student  to  meet  basic  University 
requirements . 

Animal   Science   As   A   Major 

The  animal  science  major  is  backed  up  with  extensive  facilities  for  several  species  of  livestock, 
and  every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  work,  research  or  observation  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  core  of  our  animal  science  program  is  the  2,000  acre  farm  system  which 
includes  special  centers  for  beef,  dairy,  horses  and  swine.  Many  students  work  at  the  various 
livestock  centers  and  the  laboratories  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  education  as  well  as  to  gain 
valuable  experience.  An  intern  course  also  enables  a  student  to  work  in  special  areas  (away 
from  campus)  and  receive  credit.  Graduates  are  prepared  for  employment  in  many  phases  of 
animal  agriculture.  The  department  maintains  close  contact  with  the  industry  and  assists  in 
placing  graduates  in  permanent  positions. 

No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language  required.  Most  of  teaching  staff  have  advanced 
degrees   (Ph.D.).     Graduate  programs  are  available.     Class  size  20-60;    senior  year  10-30. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Animal  Husbandman,  Animal  Physiologist,  Animal  Breeding 
Expert,  Swine  Herdsman,  Animal  Industry  Representative,  Animal  Hygiene  Specialist,  Farm 
Manager,  Dairy  Cattle  Manager,  Product  Evaluator,  Animal  Control  Biologist,  Livestock  Manager, 
Animal   Nutrition  Specialist,    Poultry  Manager. 
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ANIMAL  SCIENCE  Dr.    Robert  D.   Arthur,   Chair 

(Science  and  Pre-Veterinary  Medicine  Specialization)  Telephone  -  618-453-2329 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  127 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

Instruction,  demonstration,  and  consultation  are  provided  in  dairy,  horse,  livestock  and  poultry 
production,  meats,  and  animal  hygiene.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  animal  production 
and  management  including  meats,   animal   hygiene,    reproduction,   animal  breeding  and  nutrition. 

Completing  the  science  and  pre-veterinary  option  of  the  Animal  Science  major  qualifies  one  for  a 
B.S.  degree,  meets  the  course  requirements  for  admission  to  a  veterinary  medicine  program  and 
serves  as  an  excellent  foundation  for  graduate  work  in  Animal  Science. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB  Social    Science  -  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  '3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

GEE                                 Human    Health   and  Well    Being5  2                              2 

ANS   121                        Science  of  Animals   that   Serve  Mankind  3                          """"■- 
ANS    122                       Production   and    Processing    Practices 

of  Animal    Industry  1 

BIOLOGY                     (core   suggested)  4                             4 

MATH    108,    109         College  Algebra   and   Trigonometry  3  3 

Electives  -  3 


16  18 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB  Social   Science  -  3 

GEC  Humanities  -  3 

4 

ABE   204  Agribusiness    Economics  3 

ANS   331  Physiology,    Growth   and    Development  4 

2 

CHEM   222a,    b  Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles  4  4 

PHSL  208  Physiology    Lab  1 

PHYS   203a, b  College   Physics3  3  3 

PHYS   253a, b  College   Physics    Lab  1  1 

Elective  -  3 


16  17 

Substitutes  for  GED  107   (Math). 

2 
Substitutes  for  GEA   106  (Chemistry). 

"Substitutes  for  GEA  101    (Physics). 

4 
ABE  204  can  be  substituted  as  GEB  credit. 

5 

See   General    Education    for   the    Transfer    Student   for   information   on    SlUCs   General    Education 

requirements . 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

In  addition  to  completing  General  Education  requirements,  chemistry,  biochemistry  and 
microbiology  courses,  the  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specialization 
requirements.  Most  of  the  student's  agricultural  courses  for  the  major  will  be  in  animal  science 
but  students  can  also  select  courses  from  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  agricultural 
education,  microcomputers  in  agriculture,  agricultural  mechanization,  agribusiness  and 
economics,   and  farm  management. 

Animal    Science   As   A   Major 

The  animal  science  major  is  backed  up  with  extensive  facilities  for  several  species  of  livestock, 
and  every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  work,  research  or  observation  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  core  of  our  animal  science  program  is  the  2,000  acre  farm  system  which 
includes  special  centers  for  beef,   dairy,    horses  and  swine. 

Many  students  work  at  the  various  livestock  centers  and  the  laboratories  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  education  as  well  as  to  gain  valuable  experience.  An  intern  course  also  enables  a  student  to 
work  in  special  areas  (away  from  campus)  and  receive  credit.  Graduates  are  prepared  for 
employment  in  many  phases  of  animal  agriculture.  The  department  maintains  close  contact  with 
the  industry  and  assists  in  placing  graduates   in  permanent  positions. 

No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language  required.  Most  of  teaching  staff  have  advanced 
degrees  (Ph.D.).     Graduate  programs  are  available.     Class  size  20-60;   senior  year  10-30. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Animal  Husbandman,  Animal  Physiologist,  Animal  Breeding 
Expert,  Swine  Herdsman,  Animal  Industry  Representative,  Animal  Hygiene  Specialist,  Farm 
Manager,  Dairy  Cattle  Manager,  Product  Evaluator,  Animal  Control  Biologist,  Livestock  Manager, 
Animal   Nutrition  Specialist,    Poultry  Manager. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
( Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.   Jon  Muller,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-536-6651 
Faner  Building,    Room  3525 


The  undergraduate  program  in  anthropology  at  SIUC  gives  students  a  broad  and  well-rounded 
exposure  to  the  field.  A  variety  of  courses  is  offered  in  all  four  sub-fields;  that  is, 
archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  socio-cultural  anthropology.  The  core  of 
the  program  is  a  set  of  four  courses  that  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic  questions  and  issues 
of  the  sub-fields  and  the  methods  and  techniques  used  to  address  them.  This  core  is 
supplemented  by  specialty  courses,  such  as  those  on  societies  in  different  geographic  areas, 
economic  and  ecological  anthropology,  the  anthropology  of  law,  conservation  archaeology, 
applied  anthropology,  human  evolution,  human  genetics  and  demography,  folklore,  religion, 
language  and  culture,  primate  behavior,  and  origins  of  civilization.  Several  applied  or  "hands- 
on"  courses  are  available  for  students  to  get  actual  experience  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field, 
as  well  as  a  practicum  in  museum  studies. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 
GED   107 

GEE 
Elective 

Second   Year 
GEA 


Science    (select) 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 
Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

14 
Fall 


Science    (select) 


.1 


GEB  Social    Science    (select) 

GED    152  or   153        Interpersonal    Comm.    or   Public   Speaking 

GEE  Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
FL  Foreign    Language 

4 
ANTH   300D,A  Sociocultural    £.   Physical    Anthropology 

ANTH   300B   or   C     Linguistic   Anthropology   or   Archaeology 

3 
MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or   Computer   Science 


15 
Spring 

3 


16 


15 


See  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


^Two  semesters  (which  is  generally  eight  hours)  of  a  foreign  language  are  required  for  all 
Liberal  Arts  students  who  entered  college  during  Fall  1978  or  later.  However,  four  of  these 
hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit.  Students  intending  to  pursue  a  graduate  education  should 
realize  that  a  foreign  language  would  likely  be  required  for  graduate  school  admission;  for  these 
students  two  years  of  foreign  language  is  recommended. 
3 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to  partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 
4 
Sociocultural    Anthropology    is    central    to   the   core    curriculum    and   should   be  taken   as   soon   as 

possible.  Any  two  of  300A,  B,  and  C  may  be  taken  the  second  year.  All  four  must  be  taken  as 
a   requirement  for  the  major. 

Anthropology   As   A   Major 

Resources  for  anthropology  students  include  a  large  university  library,  a  university  museum,  a 
fully  equipped  computer  center,  and  the  Center  for  Archaeological  Investigations  which  carries 
out  numerous  projects.  In  addition,  the  anthropology  department  has  physical  anthropology, 
archaeology,   and  linguistic  laboratories. 

The  anthropology  faculty  has  a  wide  array  of  field  and  research  experience  in  all  sub-fields  of 
the  discipline.  Faculty  have  conducted  field  research  in  Latin  American  and  the  Caribbean, 
Africa,  Eastern  and  Southwestern  United  States,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Some  also  have  applied  their  anthropological  knowledge  to  solving  practical  problems  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Opportunities  exist  for  undergraduates  to  get  involved  in  anthropology  outside  the  classroom. 
An  archaeology  field  school  is  offered  every  summer,  and  students  often  work  on  varied  field 
and  laboratory  research  projects.  An  undergraduate  Anthropology  Club  sponsors  such  activities 
as  trips  to  nearby  archaeological  sites,  lectures,  and  the  annual  picnic.  In  addition,  visiting 
anthropologists  from  other  universities  present  talks,  and  the  SIUC  faculty  and  graduate 
students   regularly  give  informal   lunchtime  lectures  about  their  current  research. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Secondary  or  College  Teacher,  Museum  Curator,  Social 
Worker,  Archaeologist,  Contract  Archaeologist,  Applied  Linguist,  Park  Service  Historian, 
Population  Analyst,  Physical  Anthropologist,  Overseas  Sales  Representative,  Personnel  Officer, 
Archivist,  Community  Development  Planner,  Medical  Anthropologist,  Exhibit  Preparator, 
Archival  Worker. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    TECHNOLOGY 
College  of  Technical   Careers 
(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


Clifton  D.    Rutledge 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-536-4411 
Quigley  Hall,    Room  411 


This  is  not  strictly  a  drafting  program.  A  student  in  this  program  will  gain  as  much  knowledge 
and  skill  as  can  be  provided  in  two  years.  The  courses  are  divided  between  Design/Theory  and 
Production/Technology.  This  will  allow  the  graduate  to  be  on  an  in-line  track  towards  such 
specific  positions  as  job  captain,  production  leader,  specification  writer,  architectural  observer, 
architectural  estimater,   designer,   or  computer  operator/programmer. 


First   Year 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GED   153 

ARCH  111 
ARCH  112 
ARCH  113 
ARCH  124 
ARCH  125 
TC  105a, b 
TC    107a, b 


Second   Year 

ARCH  214 

ARCH  215 

ARCH  216 

ARCH  217 

ARCH  219 

ARCH  220 

ARCH  224 

ARCH  225 

ARCH  226 

ARCH  229 


English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
Public   Speaking 
Architectural    Drafting 
Architectural   Graphics 
Architectural    History 
Architectural    Drawings    I 
Architectural    Design    I 
Technical   Mathematics 
Applied    Physics 


Architectural  Drawings    II 

Architectural  Design    II 

Architectural  Structures    I 

Architectural  Systems 

Architectural  Site    Planning 

Architectural  Specifications 

Architectural  Drawings    III 

Architectural  Design    III 

Architectural  Structures    II 

Architectural  Estimating 


Fall 

3 


19 

Fall 

6 
4 
4 
2 
2 


Spring 


19 
Spring 


IS 


Electives 

ARCH  315 

ARCH  316 

ARCH  318 

ARCH  324 

ARCH  328 

ARCH  338 

ARCH  371 

ARCH  372 

ARCH  471 


Architectural    Design    IV 
Architectural    Structures    Ml 
Beginning   CAD 
Architectural    Drawings    IV 
Computer   Aided    Drafting 
Computer   Aided    Design 
Lighting   and   Acoustical    Systems 
Mechanical   and    Plumbing   Systems 
Professional    Practice 


Architectural  Technology  requires  a.  minimum  grade  of  C  for  all  major  courses. 
A  minimum  of  74  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

Architectural   Technology   As   A   Major 

Instruction  is  provided  by  graduate  architects.  Some  are  licensed  and/or  have  Masters  of 
Architecture  degrees.  Some  of  the  faculty  are  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and/or  the  Construction  Specifications  Institute.  Years  of  experience  allow  the  faculty  to  teach 
courses  that  enable  the  student  to  understand:  the  architectural  and  design  professions; 
components  of  the  construction  industry;  the  design  and  production  process;  the  historical, 
mathematical  and  physical  factors  involved  in  all.  This  program  covers  building  materials, 
systems  and  construction  and  preparation  and  interpretation  of  technical  communications 
(architectural  drawings,   and  architectural  delineations). 

In  the  courses  in  Computer  Aided  Drafting  and  Design,  there  are  varied  types  of  stations 
including  color  and  three  dimension  in  order  to  give  the  student  the  best  opportunities  in  this 
discipline. 

Allowance  should  be  made  in  the  student's  budget  of  approximately  $450.00  for  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  two-year  program. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Architectural  Draftsman  or  Designer,  Inspector,  Specification 
Writer,    Coordinator,   Work  Supervisor,    Estimator. 
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ART 

(Drawing) 

( Painting) 

(Printmaking) 

(Sculpture) 

(Ceramics) 

(Metals) 

(Fibers/Weaving) 

College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts) 


L.    Brent  Kington,    Director 
School  of  Art  and  Design 
Telephone  -  618-453-4315 
Allyn  Building,    Room  109 

Joyce  Jolliff,   Academic  Adviser 
Telephone  -  618-453-4313 
Allyn   Building,    Room  103 


The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  program  leads  toward  demonstrated  competency  in  a  particular 
studio  discipline.  It  requires  135  semester  hours  for  graduation;  46  hours  in  general  education, 
15  hours  in  art  history  and  75  hours  in  studio  art. 


First  Year 

GEA 
GEB 
GED   101 
GED   102 
GED   107 
GEE 

AD      100  a    &   b 

AD  107 
AD  110 
AD     120 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GED 

152  or 

153 

AD 

200 

AD 

201 

AD 

203 

AD 

204,    205, 

or 

206 

AD 

207  a    &  t 

AD 

300 

Science 

Social    Science 

English    Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

Two- Dimensional 

and   Three-Dimensional    Design 
Fundamentals   of   Art 
Intro  to   Drawing    I 
Intro  to   Drawing    II 


Science 

Social    Science   Course 

Interpersonal    Communication,    or 

Public   Speaking 
I  ntro  to   Drawing    1 1 1 
Beginning    Painting 
Beginning   Sculpture 
Beginning   Ceramics,    Metals,    or   Fibers 


Intro  to   Art   History 
Intermediate   Drawing 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


3 

3 

T5- 

Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 


15 


Spring 


17 
Spring 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


15 


All  specializations  in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  receive  six  hours  of  GEC  substitution  for  AD 
100  a  or  b  and  AD  207a. 

Art   As   A   Major 

The  first  two  years  are  devoted  primarily  to  study  in  core  courses  in  art,  design,  art  history, 
and  required  and  selected  courses  in  general  education.  The  remainder  of  the  program  involves 
intense  junior-  and  senior-level  study  and  practice  in  the  selected  art  specializations.  All 
students  are  required  to  participate  in  a  B.F.A.  seminar  and  present  a  senior  exhibition.  The 
School  of  Art  and  Design  will  evaluate  all  transfer  credit  that  pertains  to  B.F.A.   curricula. 

Studio  courses  will  be  evaluated  for  transfer  credit  on  the  basis  of  presentation  of  the  work  (or 
professional  quality  slides  of  it)  executed  in  the  course(s).  Beginning  in  Fall  1990,  admission 
will  be  based  on  a  portfolio  review  to  be  conducted  no  later  than  upon  completion  of  AD  100a, 
100b,    110  and  120. 

The  135-semester-hour  program  requirement  is  in  keeping  with  the  professional  emphasis  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  An  extra  semester,  or  additional  work  during  summer  sessions,  is 
usually  required  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  program. 

Each  year  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  presents  the  Rickert-Ziebold  Trust  Award.  It  is  a 
competition  open  to  all  graduating  seniors.  Those  judged  outstanding  by  the  faculty  share  a 
$20,000  annual  award. 

The  School  of  Art  and  Design  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  accredited  by  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Many  B.F.A.  graduates  go  on  to  graduate  school  pursuing  the 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  their  selected  discipline.  Others  establish  their  own  studios  as 
independent  artists  and  craftspersons  or  accept  positions  in  discipline- related  fields. 
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ART 

(Art  History) 

(General  Studio) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 

(Art  Education) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


L.    Brent  Kington,    Director 
School  of  Art  and  Design 
Telephone  -  618-453-4315 
Allyn  Building,    Room  109 

Joyce  Jolliff,   Academic  Adviser 
Telephone  -  618-453-4313 
Allyn   Building,    Room  103 

Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Adviser 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

The  B.A.  program  in  art  education  prepares  students  for  earning  the  Illinois  Standard  Special 
Certificate  to  teach  art  on  grade  levels  kindergarten  through  twelve.  Students  learn  studio 
practices,  art  history,  basic  art  criticism,  and  aesthetics  as  these  apply  to  the  art  classroom. 
The  B.A.  program  in  general  studio  enables  undergraduate  students  to  pursue  studies  in  studio 
practices  within  more  than  one  studio  area  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design.  The  B.A.  program 
in  art  history  enables  students  to  develop  knowledge  of  art  history,  together  with  a  strong 
studio  component,  and  understanding  of  aesthetics  leading  to  possible  graduate  studies,  museum 
and  gallery  positions,  and  higher  education  instructional  and  research  positions.  The  program 
contains  66  hours  in  art. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

114  or 

301 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

201 

AD 

100  a   i 

AD 

107 

AD 

110 

&  b 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

114 
301 

or 

GEB 

202 

GED 

152 
153 

or 

AD 

120 

AD 

201 

AD 

203 

AD 

207 

a    &   b 

AD 

204, 

205, 

or 

206 

Science    (select) 

3 
American   Government,    or 

American    History 
2 
Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
Intermediate  Algebra 
Healthful    Living 

2 

Two- Dimension  a  I 

and   Three-Dimensional    Design 
Fundamentals   of   Art 
Intro  to   Drawing    I 


Science 

3 
American   Government,    or 

American    History 

3 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

Interpersonal    Communication,    or 

Public   Speaking 
Introduction   to   Drawing    II 
Beginning    Painting 
Beginning   Sculpture 

2 
Intro  to   Art   History 

Beginning   Ceramics,    Metals,    or   Fibers 


Three  hours  of  Science  are  to  be  taken  during  the  third  year. 


Fall 
3 

3 

3 


Spring 


- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

15 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

15 


15 


Certain  specializations  require  particular  courses  in  the  GEC  area;  art  education  requires  a 
literature  course  and  art  history  requires  eight  hours  of  French  or  German.  All  specializations 
in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  receive  six  hours  of  GEC  substitution  for  AD  100  a  or  b  and  AD 
207a.  During  their  third  and  fourth  years,  students  in  art  education  take  25  hours  of 
professional  education  courses  and  20  hours  of  the  following:  art  education  courses  (10  hours), 
art  history  courses  (3  elective  hours),  and  studio  courses  (7  elective  hours).  During  their 
third  and  fourth  years,  art  history  students  take  30  hours  from  a  rich  variety  of  art  history 
courses,  and  eleven  hours  of  courses  from  outside  the  department. 
3 

Students   whose  major   specialization    is  art  education  must  fulfill  certain   requirements  in  General 

Education.     They  must  have  at   least  a    C    in   GED   101      and   102   and   also   in   their  GEC   literature 
course.      From    GEB,    they    must    select  GEB   202,    Psychology,      GEB  301,    American    History,    and 
GEB   114,   American  Government;      From  GEC,    they   must   select  GEC   213,    East  Asian   Civilization. 
From  GEE,   they  must  select  GEE  201,    Healthful   Living,   and  two  hours  of  activity. 
4 

Art  education   students   must  take   AD  204,    Beginning  Ceramics;   AD  205,    Beginning  Jewelry  and 
Metalsmithing;   and  either  AD  202,    Intro  to  Printmaking  or  AD  206,    Beginning  Fibers. 
Art   Education   As  A  Major 

Students  may  pursue  Art  Education  within  either  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  or 
the  College  of  Education.  A  student  interested  in  the  major  should  become  aware  of  the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Teacher  Education   Program. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


James  White,    Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-4024 
Carterville  Campus 


There  are  many  unique  features  of  the  automotive  technology  program.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  features  is  our  ability  to  meet  the  vast  number  of  occupational  goals  of  our 
students.  Our  graduates  have  obtained  employment  as  service  station  owners,  service 
technicians,  service  advisers  and  writers,  service  managers,  parts  managers,  and  owners  of 
automobile  dealerships.  Beyond  the  associate  degree,  students  may  choose  to  continue  their 
education  and  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  and  thus  double  their  occupational  opportunities. 
Positions  are  available  as  manufacturers  district  service  manager,  automotive  instructor, 
technical  writer,   general  service  manager  and  training  center  director,   to  name  a  few. 

Another  unique  feature  is  that  SlUC's  automotive  technology  program  is  Master  certified  and 
meets  the  rigid  standards  of  the  National   Institute  for  Automotive  Service  Excellence. 

The  student  is  expected  to  provide  his/her  tool  kit  consisting  of  both  domestic  and  metric  tools 
and  supplies.     The  cost  of  the  tool   set  is  approximately  $600. 

During  the  first  year,  students  are  required  to  enroll  in  a  series  of  core  courses  which  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  and  develop  those  skills  and  technical  information  considered 
essential  to  all  service  technicians.  During  the  second  year  students  may  choose  any  four  of 
eight  possible  areas.  In  most  cases,  these  courses  will  deal  with  advanced  instruction  in  areas 
covered  in  the  core  courses. 


First   Year 

GED  101 
GED  153 
AUT  101 
AUT  121 
AUT  103 
AUT  123 
AUT  115 
AUT  105 
AUT  125 
AUT  107 
AUT  127 
TC   105A 


English    Composition 

Public   Speaking 

Automotive   Engines    &   Fuel    Systems    Lab 

Basic   Automotive   Engines&Fuel    Systems   Theory 

Brakes   and   Chassis    Lab 

Brakes   and   Chassis   Theory 

Related   Shop    Lab 

Engine   Electrical    Lab 

Engine   Electrical   Theory 

Drive   Trains    Lab 

Drive  Trains   Theory 

Technical   Mathematics 


Fall 


3.5 

3 

3.5 

3 

1 


17 


Spring 


3.5 

3 

3.5 

3 
2 


18 


Second   Year 

GEB 

TC    107a, b 
*AUT 
GED   102 


Elective 

Applied    Physics 
Automotive   Lab    &   Theory 
English   Composition    II 


Fall 

Spring 

_ 

3 

4 

- 

13 

13 

- 

3 

17 


19 


*200-Level    Automotive    Courses:      With    the    aid    of    an    advisor    and    availability    of    courses,    the 
student  must  choose  four  areas  of  study   (two  per  semester)   from  the  following  list  of  courses. 


Automatic  Transmissions 

Automotive  Body  and  Chassis  Electrical 

Automotive  Air  Conditioning 

Electronic  Fuel  and  Emission  Controls 

Brakes  and  Suspension  Systems 

Engine  Rebuilding 

Engine  Electronics 


Lab 

AUT  201-3.5 
AUT  203-3.5 
AUT  204-3.5 
AUT  205-3.5 
AUT  207-3.5 
AUT  208-3.5 
AUT  209-3.5 


Theory 

AUT  221-3 
AUT  223-3 
AUT  224-3 
AUT  225-3 
AUT  227-3 
AUT  228-3 
AUT  229-3 
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A  TWO  YEAR  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Charles  Romack 
ASEP  Supervisor 
Telephone  -  618-985-4024 
Carterville  Campus 


The  General  Motors  Automotive  Service  Educational  Program  (ASEP)  is  a  two  year  technical 
program  designed  to  provide  highly  competent  automotive  service  specialists  for  GM  dealerships. 
The  approved  curriculum  will  be  delivered  in  a  format  and  sequence  identified  and  designed  by 
General  Motors  representatives  and  the  faculty  of  the  automotive  technology  program  at  SIUC. 
The  program  leads  to  an  associate  in  applied  science  degree  with  a  major  in  automotive 
technology.  The  program  requires  student  attendance  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of 
SIUC  and  cooperative  work  experience  m  GM  dealerships. 

The  entire  program  is  24  months  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  time  designed  for  a  technical 
academic  background  at  SIUC.  The  remaining  time  is  allocated  for  on-the-job  experience  at 
sponsoring  GM  dealerships.  Each  block  of  curriculum  course  areas  is  followed  by  an  immediate 
dealership  work  experience  time  period  which  reinforces  the  academic  curriculum.  It  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  program  that  academic/laboratory  and  practical  work  experience  are 
closely  aligned  for  maximum  student  learning  and  retention. 


First  Year 
AUT  101 
AUT  121 
AUT  125 
AUT  229 
GED  101 
TC  105a 
AUT  219 
AUT  221 
AUT  201 
AUT  123 
GED  153 
GEB 


Second  Year 
AUT  219 
AUT  223 
AUT  224 
AUT  205 
AUT  225 
GED  102 
TC  107a 
TC  107b 
AUT  219 


Credit 


Hours 


Engine  &  Fuel  System-Lab 

Engine  &•  Fuel  Systems-Theory 

Engine  Electrical 

Engine  Electronics 

English  Composition 

Technical  Math 

Co-Op  Work  Experience 

Automatic  Transmissions-Theory 

Automatic  Transmissions-Lab 

Brakes   &  Suspension 

Public  Speaking 

Social  Science  Elective 


Co-Op  Work  Experience 

Body  &  Chassis   Electrical 

Automotive  Air  Conditioning 

Elec.    Fuel   &  Emissions-Lab 

Elec.    Fuel   £•  Emissions-Theory 

English  Composition   II 

Applied  Physics 

Applied   Physics 

Co-Op  Work  Experience  at  Dealership 


Weeks 


3.5 

112 

8 

3 

48 

8 

3 

80 

4 

3 

80 

4 

3 

48 

16 

2 

32 

8 

7 

680 

17 

3 

42 

7 

3.5 

98 

7 

3 

100 

5 

3 

40 

8 

3 

40 

8 

40 

1400 

Credit 

Hours 

Weeks 

7 

760 

19 

3 

80 

4 

3 

80 

4 

3.5 

112 

8 

3 

48 

8 

3 

32 

16 

2 

32 

8 

2 

32 

8 

4 

480 

12 

30.5 

1656 

ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  AUTOMOTIVE  STUDIES 
THROUGH  THIRD  YEAR  SPECIALIZATIONS 

Any  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  associate  in  applied  science  degree  in  automotive 
technology  either  at  SIUC,  a  community  college  or  other  accredited  post-secondary  institution 
may  continue  advanced  technical  automotive  studies  for  a  third  year  specialization.  These  300- 
level  (junior  year)  automotive  courses  may  also  be  applied  toward  the  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  Advanced  Technical  Studies,  provided  other  degree  requirements  have  been  completed.  Two 
specializations  are  available. 

Advanced   Studies   in   Automotive   Electronics 

Electronic  Engine  Controls 

Computer  Controlled  Fuel   &  Emission  Systems 

Body   &  Chassis  Electronics 

Comfort  Control  Systems 

Advanced   Studies   in   Automotive   Power  Trains 


AUT  301 -A 

5 

AUT  301-B 

5 

AUT  301 -C 

5 

AUT  301-D 

5 

AUT  302-A 

5 

AUT  302-C 

5 

AUT  302-D 

5 

Engine  Machining  Techniques 

Conventional   &  Front  Wheel   Drive  Power  Trans. 

Uni-body  &  Front  Wheel  Suspension   &  Brake  Sys. 

Each  area  of  study  in  these  specializations  requires  twenty  clock  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
for  eight  weeks.  Pre-requisite  for  theses  specializations  is  completion  of  the  associate  degree 
program  or  consent  of  the  program  coordinator. 

In  addition  to  the  third  year  specialization,  students  have  the  option  of  designing  a  course  of 
study  that  meets  their  specific  occupational  goals  and  also  earn  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
Advanced  Technical  Studies. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  OPTIONS  AT  SIUC 

The  Automotive  Technology  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Advanced  Technical  Studies 
program  within  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  for  individuals  who  wish  to  combine  automotive  service  skills 
with  business  and  management  skills. 

This  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  best  suited  for  individuals  who  have  completed  an  Associate 
Degree  in  Automotive  Technology  and  have  the  desire  to  continue  their  education  at  SIUC.  A 
minimum  of  two  additional  years  (60  semester  hours)  is  required  to  complete  the  program  of 
study  in  Automotive  Service  Operations,  earning  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Advanced 
Technical  Studies. 

This  program  is  open  to  individuals  admitted  to  the  University  in  good  standing  and  to 
individuals  within  the  University  with  a  GPA  of  2.0  or  better.  Those  without  an  Associate 
Degree  in  Automotive  Technology  may  be  admitted  but  would  be  required  to  follow  a  slightly 
different  program  of  study. 

Graduates  of  this  program  find  employment  in  a  variety  of  technical  and  management  positions 
within  the  automotive  service  field.  There  are  many  job  opportunities  available  with  the 
automotive  aftermarket  industry,  automotive  dealerships,  independent  repair  centers,  and 
automotive  manufactures.  Job  titles  include  service  advisor,  service  manager,  technical 
representative,  district  service  manager,  technician,  training  instructor,  field  technical 
specialist,   customer  relations  administrator,   district  sales  manager,   and  parts  sales  manager. 

A  specialized  four  year  cooperative  program  with  the  Oldsmobile  Division  of  General  Motors  is 
designed  to  develop  graduates  as  district  service  managers.  This  program  is  also  offered  under 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Advanced  Technical  Studies  but  admission  requires 
concurrence  of  the  corporation. 

Additional  automotive  educational  opportunities  available  at  SIUC  include  a  cooperative  program 
with  MOOG-EVERCO  which   is  designed  to  train  technical   representatives. 

For  additional  information  contact: 

Automotive  Technology 

College  of  Technical  Careers 

Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Carbondale,    IL    62901-6626 

618-985-4024 

618-453-4024 
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AVIATION  FLIGHT  M.   George  Mandis 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Aviation  Counseling  and  Advisement 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Southern   Illinois  Airport 

Telephone  -  618-453-1147 

The  program  of  professional  flight  instruction  at  SIUC  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  AAS  Aviation  Flight/B.S.  in  Aviation  Management  program.  Admission  to  SlUC's  BS 
in  Aviation  Management  normally  requires  completion  of  an  SIUC  or  equivalent  associate  degree 
in  a  technical  aviation  curriculum.  As  a  result,  freshmen  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  BS  in 
Aviation  Management  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  Aviation   Flight  degree  program. 

NOTE :  Admission  to  the  Aviation  Flight  program  at  SIUC  is  determined  by  a  selective  admission 
process  whereby  the  most  qualified  students  are  selected  from  applicants.  All  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  Aviation  Flight  as  a  major  or  students  who  wish  to  pursue  Aviation  Flight  as  a 
second  major  must  complete  the  Aviation  Flight  application  process  in  addition  to  the  application 
to  SIUC. 

Aviation  flight  at  SIUC  is  conducted  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport,  approximately  three  miles 
from  the  main  campus.  Free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  the  airport  is  provided  by  the 
University.  The  SIUC  Aviation  Flight  program  is  an  FAA  141  approved  certificated  Pilot  School 
with  examining  authority,  providing  comprehensive  flight  training  which  includes  instruction  for 
the  most  basic  certificate  (Private   Pilot)   to  the  most  advanced   (Airline  Transport  Pilot). 

Additional  costs  are  incurred  by  students  pursuing  professional  aviation.  Realistically,  students 
should  plan  on  spending  approximately  $15,000  in  order  to  obtain  the  flight  qualifications  needed 
for  employment.  These  flight  costs  are  in  addition  to  tuition  and  fees,  room  and  board,  etc. 
Flight  instruction  required  in  the  Aviation  Flight  curriculum  includes  the  Private  Pilot, 
Commercial/Instrument,   and  Multi-Engine  licenses  and   ratings. 

SUGGESTED 
AVIATION   FLIGHT  CURRICULUM  (see  note) 

FIRST   YEAR  SECOND   YEAR 

Semester   I  Semester    III 

AF  200  3  AF  205  3 

AF   201  5  AF  204  5 

ATA   101  3  GED   101  3 

ATA   200  4  TC    105a  &   b                                    4 


15  15 

Semester   II  Semester    IV 

AF   202                         3  AF  260  4 

AF  203                         5  AF  206  4 

GED   153                      3  GED   102  3 

GEA  330  3  Physics   203a,    253a   or 

14  TC    107a    &   b  4 


15 

Semester  V 

AF  207a    &  b  4 

Post-Associate  Aviation    Flight  Courses 

Additional  courses  are  available  for  graduates  of  the  associate  degree  program  who  wish  to 
become  FAA  certified  flight  instructors  for  single  engine,  multi-engine  and  instrument. 
Additional  costs  are  also  associated  with  these  courses. 

NOTE:  Availability  of  post-associate  courses  is  subject  to  the  availability  of  instructional  staff 
and  equipment. 


*    Also  see  Aviation  Management. 

**  Transfer  students  with  more  than  26  semester  hours  of  coursework  and  previous  flight 
experience  should  contact  the  Aviation  Counselor  to  determine  whether  they  can  apply  directly 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  program  or  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  Aviation  Flight  associate 
degree  program. 
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AVIATION  MAINTENANCE   TECHNOLOGY  Larry  C.    Staples,    Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-536-3371 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Southern   Illinois  Airport 

Upon  graduation,  the  student  receives  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree,  and  depending 
on  his  or  her  area  of  concentration,  is  qualified  to  obtain  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)   Airman  Airframe  and   Powerplant  certificate  as  an   A   &  P  maintenance  technician. 

Skilled  technicians  are  in  demand  in  the  rapidly  growing  aviation  industry,  both  in  airlines  and 
general  aviation.  The  industry  demands  people  who  possess  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and 
ability  provided  by  general  education  as  well  as  special  technical  training. 

The  student  studies  reciprocating  and  jet  powerplants,  hydraulics,  fuel  systems,  ignition- 
starting  systems,  carburetion  and  lubricating  systems,  instruments,  and  powerplant  testing  in 
coordinated  classroom  and  laboratory  work.  The  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

GED  101  English  Composition 

*TC  105A  Technical  Math 

AMT  111  Materials   Processing 

AMT  112  Aircraft  Electricity 

AMT  113  Federal  Aviation   Regulations 

AMT  114  Aircraft  Weight  and   Balance 

AMT  201  Applied  Science 

TOTALS  19  16  13 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

AMT  116  Aircraft   Instruments  3  2  2 

AMT  210  Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  2  1  3 

AMT  211  Reciprocating   Powerplant  5  3  6 

AMT  212  Carburetion,    Lubrication  5  3  4 

AMT  213  Ignition  Systems  5  3  3_ 

TOTALS  20  12  18 

THIRD   SEMESTER 

GED  102  English  Composition   II  3  2  0 

AMT  203  Aircraft  Aerodynamics  2  2  2 

AMT  206  Metals   Processing  3  2  3 

AMT  214  Propellers  3  2  2 

AMT  215  Powerplant  Testing  5  3  4 

AMT  216  Jet  Propulsion   Powerplant  6  4  4 


CR.    HR. 

LEC. 

HR. 

LAB   HR. 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

TOTALS  22  15  15 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

GEB  Elective  3  3  0 

GEB  Elective  3  2  0 

GED  152  Interpersonal  Communication  3  3  0 

AMT  110  Aircraft  Structures  4  2  5 

AMT  204  Aircraft  Hydraulics  4  2  4 

AMT  205  Cabin   Environment  and  Jet 

Transport  Systems  6  4                         4_ 

TOTALS  23  16  13 

SUMMER  SESSION   (8  weeks  only) 

AMT  225  Aircraft  Inspections  6  5  15 

AMT  230  Powerplant  Inspections  6  5  15 


TOTALS  12  10  30 

*Students  who  have  intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry  are  advised  to  take  a  more 
advanced  mathematics  course. 

A  minimum  of  84  hours  credit  is  required  for  the  Associate  Degree  in  Applied  Science.  Students 
who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  FAA  Airframe  and  Powerplant  License  are  required  to  take  eight 
weeks  of  summer  school. 
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Aviation   Maintenance  Technology  As  A  Major 

Aviation  maintenance  technology  facilities  are  located  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport,  three  miles 
NNW  of  the  Carbondale  campus  and  three  miles  ENE  of  Murphysboro,    Illinois. 

Students  entering  the  aviation  maintenance  technology  program  for  the  first  time  must  purchase 
a  basic  tool  kit  and  special  study  materials  costing  approximately  $500.00. 

The  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology  program  is  acclaimed  by  many  branches  of  the  aviation 
industry  and  government  agencies  as  the  best  school  in  the  nation.  It  prepares  students  on 
animated  training  panels  representing  the  modern  jet  transports  such  as:  Boeing  707,  727,  747 
and  Douglas  DC8,   DC9,   and  DC10  aircraft. 

Students  may  join  various  student  organizations  such  as  Alpha  Eta  Rho  International  Aviation 
Fraternity,  the  Rotary  Wing  Association  of  America,  a  flying  club,  an  avionics  club  and  even  a 
radio  control  model  airplane  club.  Members  of  these  organizations  often  sponsor  events  like  fly- 
ins,   air  shows,   and  field  trips  to  sites  of  aviation  activities. 

Executives  in  the  aviation  industry  constitute  an  advisory  committee  which  serves  the  program. 

Representative   First  Job  Titles:     A&P  Mechanic,  Maintenance  Technician. 
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AVIATION  MANAGEMENT  David  A.    NewMyer,    Ph.D.,    Coord. 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-8898 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technical  Careers   Building 

Room  126 

The  College  of  Technical  Careers  offers  an  aviation  management  major  that  is  designed  to  build 
upon  technical  training  in  aviation  maintenance,  flight,  avionics  technology,  air  traffic  control, 
aircraft  operations  support,  or  other  aviation-related  fields.  The  technical  training  may  be 
gained  through  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  other  post-secondary  institutions, 
proprietary  schools,  the  military,  government  agencies  (international  or  domestic),  or  through 
government  certified  flight  or  maintenance  training  schools.  Students  entering  the  aviation 
management  major  are  encouraged  to  complete  the  requirements  of  an  aviation-related  associate 
degree  under  the  provision  of  the  Capstone  option.  As  an  alternative  to  an  associate  degree  in 
aviation,  students  in  aviation  management  should  have  aviation- related  work  experience, 
internship  experience,  or  technical  training.  Finally,  concurrent  enrollment  in  aviation-related 
degree  programs,  internships,  or  technical  training  is  required  for  those  student  not  having 
prior  aviation  training,   experience,   or  education. 

Students  who  major  in  aviation  management  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  following 
aviation  management  related  programs: 

1.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  approved  Airway  Science  Curriculum  at  SIUC. 

2.  The    Federal    Aviation    Administration    approved    Air    Traffic    Control    Cooperative    Education 
Program  at  SI  UC. 

3.  The    United    Airlines/SI  UC    Cooperative    Education    Program    in    Aviation    Flight  and   Aviation 
Management. 

Graduates  of  the  aviation  management  program  obtain  professional,  technical  and 
management  in  aviation  manufacturing,  the  airlines,  general  aviation,  military  aviation,  and 
government  agencies   related  to  aviation. 

Bachelor   of    Science    Degree,    College   of    Technical    Careers 

General  Education   Requirements  46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Aviation  Management  48 

Core  Requirements:       Advanced  Technical  Studies  365,   416,   and  12 

two  of  the  following:     332,   383,   421 

Fifteen   hours  selected  from  Aviation  Management  15 

370,  371,  372,  373,  374,  376,  377,  386,  401 
Twelve  hours  of  internship,    independent  study,  12 

or  approved  equivalent 
Nine  hours  of  Aviation  Management  electives  9 

approved  by  the  adviser 
Advanced  Career  Electives  26 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

ATS  core  courses   --   12  hours   required 

ATS  364  Work  Center  Management  3 

ATS  416  Applications  of  Technical   Information  3 

Two  of  the  following: 

ATS  332  Labor  Management  Problems  3 

ATS  383  Data   Interpretation  3 

ATS  421  Professional   Development  3 

12 

Aviation   Management   Specialization    Requirements  --   15  hours   required 

AVM  370  Airport  Planning  3 

AVM  371  Aviation   Industrial   Regulations  3 

AVM  372  Airport  Management  3 

AVM  373  Airline  Management  3 

AVM  374  General  Aviation  Operations  3 

AVM  375  Legal  Aspects  of  Aviation  3 

AVM  376  Aviation  Maintenance  Management  3 

AVM  377  Aviation  Safety  Management  3 

AVM  378  National  Airspace  System  3 

AVM  386  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Aviation  Mgmt.  3 

AVM  401  Current   Issues  in  Aviation  Mgmt.  3 

15 

Aviation  Management  Specialization  electives  -  9  hours   required. 
(Must  be  approved  by  adviser). 

Internship,    Independent  Study,   or  approved  equivalent  -   12  hours   required. 
Approved  career  electives   -  26  hours   (AAS   in  an  aviation  -  related  field  preferred). 

University  General   Education   Requirement   -  46  hours   required.    TOTAL:      120  hours 
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AVIONICS  TECHNOLOGY 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science) 


Larry  Birkhead 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-536-3371 
Southern   Illinois  Airport 


Avionics,  or  aircraft  electronics,  is  a  rapidly  growing  field  requiring  highly  skilled  technicians 
for  work  in  the  development,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  the  sophisticated  avionics  systems 
required  for  effective  utilization  of  modern  day  aircraft  by  the  aviation  industry.  The  avionics 
technician  finds  opportunities  for  employment  with  the  airline  industry,  general  aviation,  and  in 
aircraft  manufacturing,  where  employees  will  install,  maintain,  test  and  repair  airborne 
communications  and  navigation  systems,   airborne  radar  systems,   and   related  equipment. 

All  instruction  is  programmed  in  a  balanced  combination  of  classroom  lecture  and  actual  "hands 
on"  laboratory  experience  under  the  supervision  of  instructors  who  have  extensive  experience 
and  expertise  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  student  will  have  courses  in  basic  direct  current,  alternating  current,  electrical  power 
systems,  airborne,  auxiliary  power  systems,  electrical  generation  and  distribution,  load 
transfer,  solid  state  devices,  aircraft  communications  and  navigation  systems,  instrumentation 
systems,  and  aircraft  integrated  flight  systems,  receivers,  and  transceiver  pulse  and  microwave 
systems,  antenna  types,  wave  propagation  and  transmission  lines,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and   Federal  Communication  Commission   regulations. 

In  addition  to  regular  University  tuition  and  fees,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  basic  tool 
kits  and  study  materials  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $450.00. 


First   Semester 
ATA  120 
ATA  125 
ATA  101 
TC  105  a,b 
TOTALS 

Second   Semester 

ATA  130 

ATA  135 

ATA  210 

GED  152 

GED  101 

TOTALS 

Third  Semester 
ATA  203 
ATA  204 
ATA  235 
ATA  236 
GED  102 
TOTALS 


Avionics  Circuit  Analysis 
Avionics   Laboratory   I 
Avionics  Systems 
Technical  Mathematics 


Avionics   Electronics  Circuits 
Avionics  Electronics  Cir.-Lab 
Aircraft  Electrical  Systems 
Interpersonal  Communications 
English  Composition 


Avionics  Shop   Practices 
Avionics  Shop  Lab 
Flight  System  Theory 
Avionics   Laboratory 
English   Composition   II 


CR. 

LEC. 

LAB 

8 

8 

0 

5 

0 

10 

3 

3 

0 

4 
20 

4 
15 

0 
10 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

10 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 
18 

3 

12 

0 
13 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 

10 

3 

20 

3 
12 

0 
16 

Fourth    Semester 
ATA  233 

ATA  234 
ATA  237 

ATA  238 
TOTALS 


Aircraft  Communications 
&  Navigation  System  Theory 
Avionics   Laboratory 
Avionics   Logic  Circuits 
&  Pulse  System  Theory 
Avionics   Laboratory 


5 
6 

5 
_5_ 

21 


5 
0 

5 

0 

10 


0 

12 

0 
10 

22 


Post   Associate   Courses* 


ATA  302 
ATA  303 
ATA  304 
ATA  350 

ATA  360 

ATA  365 

ATA  370 


Avionics   Laboratory 

FCC  Regulations 

Avionics   Radar  System  Theory 

Microcomputers  for  Aviation 

Professionals 
Avionics   Data   Bussing  & 

Elt.    Fit.    Instr.   Sys. 
Avionics   Data   Bussing   & 

Elt.    Fit.    Laboratory 
Reliability,   Maintainability,    Fault 

Prediction  and  Analysis 


*To  meet  federal  and  industry   requirements,   the  student  should  plan  to  take  these  additional 
courses  offered  as  a  post-associate  specialty. 

A  minimum  of  78  hours  credit  is   required  for  the  associate  degree. 

Representative    First   Job    Titles:       Line    Avionic    Repairperson,     Shop    Repairperson,     Maintenance 
Foreman,   Company  Representative. 
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BIOLOGICAL   SCIENCE 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


This  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad,  yet  intensive,  education  in  the 
biological  sciences  preparatory  for  various  professions,  especially  the  teaching  of  biology  at  the 
secondary  level.  The  work  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Science  or  the  College  of 
Education.     The  science  requirement  for  this  concentration  is  the  same  in  both  colleges. 

The  biological  sciences  curriculum  consists  of  courses  selected  from  General  Education  Area  A 
and  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Microbiology,  Physiology,  and  Zoology.  A  student  selecting 
biological  sciences  as  his  or  her  concentration  does  not  need  to  take  a  secondary  concentration. 


First   Year 

GEB   301 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED    102 
GED    153 

BOT   200 

MATH    111 
ZOOL  220a,  b 


American    History" 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

3 

English    Composition 

3 
English    Composition    II 

Public    Speaking 

General    Botany   and    Lab" 

3  4 
Pre-Calculus    ' 

Diversity   of   Animal    Life 


Fall 

3 
3 


5 

4 

15 


Spring 

3 
3 

3 

4 

4 
17 


Second    Year 


GEB 

114 

GEB 

202 

GEC 

GEC 

GEE 

GEE 

201 

BOT 

204 

CHEM   222a, b 

PHSL  310 

American   Government 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

English    Elective   in    Humanities 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Activity 

Healthful    Living 

Plant   Diversity   and    Lab 

Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles    &   Lab" 
Introductory    Human    Physiology 


Fall 


17 


Spring 


16 


See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
"Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 
*Or,    Mathematics   108  and   109,    or  140,   or  141. 


Biological    Science   As   A   Major 

Foreign  Language  is  not  required  for  students  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
degree. 

For  specific  major  requirements  see  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

Courses  required  for  teacher  certification  include:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB 
114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States; 
GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE 
201,  Healthful  Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or  departmental).  At  least  one 
three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213). 
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BIOLOGICAL   SCIENCES 
College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    DuWayne  C.    Englert,   Director 
Biological  Sciences   Program 
Telephone  -  618-536-2032 
Life  Science  II,    Room  148 


Biology  has  long  been  known  as  the  "Queen  of  the  Sciences."  This  title  emphasizes  its  breadth 
and  interdisciplinary  nature.  To  solve  the  problems  of  biology  requires  study  in  a  number  of 
subject  matter  areas.  The  biology  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad,  yet 
intensive  education  preparatory  for  various  professions  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  biology  at  the 
secondary  level.  The  work  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Science  or  the  College  of 
Education.  The  science  requirement  for  this  concentration  is  the  same  in  both  colleges.  The 
curriculum  consists  of  courses  selected  from  the  Departments  of  Plant  Biology,  Microbiology, 
Physiology,   and  Zoology. 


First   Year 

GEB 

GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 

GEE 

*FL 

*MATH    108,109 
*ZOOL  220a,  b 


Social    Science    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 
English    Composition    II 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

Foreign    Language 

3  4 
College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry    ' 

Diversity  of  Animal    Life 

(Invertebrate,    Vertebrate) 


Fall 
3 


Spring 


17 


Second   Year 


GEB 


Social    Science    (select)' 
,2 


GEC  Humanities    (select)' 

GED   152   or   153      Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

2 
GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

4 
*CHEM   222a,    b         Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles 

*PLB  200  General    Plant    Biology   and    Lab4 

*PLB   204  Plant   Diversity   and    Lab4 

4 
PHSL  310  Introductory   Human    Physiology 


Fall 

6 


17 


Spring 


18 


Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  should  include  completion  of  three  additional  hours  in 
GEA,  GEB,  or  GEC,  and  the  following  courses  in  biological  sciences:  Microbiology  301,  302  (7 
hours),  any  two  of  Biology  305,  Biology  306,  Biology  307,  Biology  308,  or  Biology  309  (6  hours), 
and  any  electives  in  biological  sciences  at  the  400-level,   for  6  hours. 

*Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 

See  also  the  program   (B.S.)   under  the  College  of  Education. 

2  . 

To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3Math   111   or  140  or  141   substitutes  for  Math   108,    109. 
4 
Students    in   the   College  of   Science  must  take  one   year  of  foreign    language,    one  year  of  math, 

six  semester  hours  of  physical  sciences,   and  six  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences. 

Biological   Sciences   As   A  Major 

The  increasing  complexity  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  its  problems  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  biology.  The  problems  of  the  world  that  are  most  forcibly  felt  are  biological-- 
population  increase,  nutrition,  food  production,  energy  supplies,  medicine,  sanitation,  waste 
disposal,  toxicities,  and  a  host  of  others.  Although  advanced  work  (M.S.  or  Ph.D.)  has  become 
a  basis  for  professional  preparation  in  the  biological  sciences,  many  technician  positions  exist  in 
industry  for  people  who  cannot  immediately  pursue  graduate  study  or  who  do  not  care  to  do  so. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Venereal  Disease  Investigator,  Aide-Veterinary  Clinic, 
Pharmaceutical  Sales,  Fishery  Bacteriologist,  Quality  Control  Specialist,  Medical  Laboratory 
Assistant,  Medical  Bacteriologist,  Researcher-Chiropractic  College,  Nutrition  Specialist,  Plant 
Protection  Scientist,  Technical  Marketing  Representative,  Research  Technician,  Technical 
Library  Operator,  Biological  Warfare  Officer,  Technical  Sales,  Soil  Conservation  Technician,  Soil 
Bacteriologist,  Commodities  Inspector,  Food  and  Drug  Inspector,  Bio-Specimen  Technician, 
Aquatic  Biologist,  Wildlife  Biologist,    Environmental  Analyst,    Fish  and  Wildlife  Game  Warden. 
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BUSINESS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  Dr.    Larry  Chapman 

College  of  Business  and  Administration   (COBA)  Assistant  Dean 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Telephone  -  618-536-4431 

Henry  J.    Rehn   Hall,    Room  121 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  with  a  major  in  Business  and  Administration  is  intended 
for  those  students  with  personal  and  professional  goals  which  entail  a  blending  of  coursework 
offered  by  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  with  a  secondary  concentration  comprised 
of  20-23  semester  hours  of  coursework  offered  by  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 
This  combining  of  interests--business  with  an  outside  field--can  result  in  a  unique  program. 
For  example,  a  student  interested  in  management  information  systems  can  combine  business  with 
computer  science  or  computer  information  processing;  a  student  interested  in  actuarial  can 
combine  business  with  mathematics.  The  outside  field  (or  secondary  concentration)  must  be 
consistent  with  a  specific  career  objective  or  career  development  plan  and  at  least  15  semester 
hours  must  be  structured  to  achieve  this  objective.  Individual  programs  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration. 

First  Year 

GEA  Science 

GEB  Social   Science 

*GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEC  Humanities 

*GED    101  English    Composition 

*GED    102  English    Composition    II 

*MATH    139  Finite  Mathematics 

*MATH    140  Short   Course   in   Calculus 

Second   Year 

1 
GEA  Science 

*GED   152,153  Public   Speaking  or   Interpersonal   Comm. 

*ACCT   220  Financial   Accounting 

*ACCT   230  Managerial   Accounting  3 

*ACCT/MGMT   208  Economic   and    Business   Statistics  3 

3 
*CS   212  or  Intro,    to   Computer   Programming 

3 
CIP  229  Computing   for   Business   Admin.  -  3 

2 
*ECON   214  Macro   Economics  3 

2 
*ECON   215  Micro   Economics  -  3 

3 
*FIN   270  Legal    &   Social    Environment  of   Business  3 

*MGMT   202  Business   Communications  -  3 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

15  15 

*Required  course  for  a  major  in   COBA. 

To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,    "General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student." 

2ECON  214  or  215  counts  toward  GEB  credit. 

3 
Course  will   be  approved  by  articulation  agreement  with  each  college. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

As    a    declared    Business    and    Administration    major,    the    student    will  take    upper    level   business 

courses  which  will  prepare  the  student  in  the  student's  chosen   area.  These  courses   include  the 

remaining     Core     requirements,     12    additional    credits    in    COBA,     and  at    least    20    credits    in    the 
secondary  concentration. 

Business   and   Administration   As   A   Major 

Secondary  concentration   required;   foreign   language  not  required. 

Graduate  degrees  available;     MBA,   Masters  in  Accountancy   (M.Acc),    DBA. 

It  is  strongly   recommended  that  the  courses    listed   above   be  completed   prior  to  the  junior   year. 
Many  of  these  courses  are  prerequisites  to  later   requirements. 

The     Department     is    accredited    by    the    American    Assembly    of    Collegiate    Schools    of    Business 
(AACSB). 

See  College  of  Business  and  Administration  listing  for  their  retention  policy  and  the  40°o  rule. 
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BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

College  of  Business  and  Administration   (COBA) 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Iqbal  Mathur 
Chairperson,   Dept.  of  Finance 
Telephone  -  618-453-2459 
Henry  J.    Rehn  Hall,   Room  134 


The  Business  Economics  major  offered  through  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration 
emphasizes  the  application  of  economic  concepts  and  the  use  of  critical  analysis  in  the  solution  of 
economic  and  managerial  problems. 

This  undergraduate  program  is  an  excellent  general  preparation  for  future  managerial  and  staff 
assignments  in  a  variety  of  business  and  public  organizations.  The  program  also  prepares 
students  for  graduate  study  in  economics  as  well  as  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
(MBA)   degree. 

Those  students  who  desire  professional  careers  as  business  and  managerial  economists  are 
advised  to  plan  to  complete  one  to  four  years  of  post  graduate  study. 


Science 
Social    Science 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB 
*GEB  202 

GEC 

*GED   101 

*GED   102 
*MATH    139 
*MATH   140 

Second  Year 

GEA 

*GED   152,153 

*ACCT  220 

*ACCT  230 

*ACCT/MGMT   208  Economic  and    Business   Statistics 

*CS   212  or 

CIP  229 

*ECON   214 

*ECON   215 


Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Finite  Mathematics 

Short   Course   in   Calculus 


Science 

Public   Speaking   or   Interpersonal    Comm. 
Financial   Accounting 
Managerial    Accounting 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 
4 

15 

16 

Fajl 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 
3 

- 

*FIN   270 
*MGMT  202 


Intro,    to  Computer   Programming 

3 
Computing   for   Business   Admin. 

Macro   Economics 

Micro   Economics 

Legal    &   Social    Environment  of   Business" 
Business   Communications 


15 


15 


*Required  course  for  a  major  in  COBA. 

To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,    "General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student." 
2 

ECON  214  or  215  counts  toward  GEB  credit. 
3 

Course  will  be  approved  by  articulation  agreement  with  each  college. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

As  a  declared  Business  Economics  major,  the  student  will  take  upper  level  business  courses 
which  will  prepare  the.  student  for  an  exciting  career  in  the  Business  Economics  area.  These 
courses  include  the  remaining  Core  requirements  and  21   credits  in  the  Business  Economics  area. 

Business   Economics   As   A   Major 

Neither  minor  nor  foreign  language  required. 

Graduate  degrees  available;     Masters  in  Accountancy   (M.Acc),    DBA. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  courses  listed  above  be  completed  prior  to  the  junior  year. 
Many  of  these  courses  are  prerequisites  to  later  requirements. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB). 
See  College  of  Business  and  Administration  listing  for  their  retention  policy  and  the  40%  rule. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Account  Executive,  Business  &  Economics  Statistician, 
Business  Planning  Officer,  Economic  Analyst,  Economic  Forecaster,  Investment  Analyst,  New 
Business  Researcher,  Organization  Planning  Officer,  Systems  Evaluator,  Marketing 
Representative,  Operating  Plans  and  Procedures  Officer,  Operations  Research  Analyst,  Labor 
Economist,  Labor  Relations  Officer,  Workman's  Compensation  Officer,  Benefits  Analyst, 
Industrial  Economist,  Industrial  Labor  Relations  Specialization  Officer,  Business  Analyst,  Loan 
Administrator,   Loan  Examiner. 
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CHEMISTRY 


College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  for  its 
programs  at  the  undergraduate  level.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  thorough  training  in 
theory  and  practice.  Three  undergraduate  degrees  are  offered  allowing  a  student  to  select  a 
program  best  suited  to  his/her  future  goals. 


The   Bachelor  of   Science  degree   in    Education    is   administered   by   the   College  of  Education, 
provided  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary  school  chemistry  teachers. 


It  is 


First   Year 

GEB    114 

GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GEE 

GEE  201 
GE 

CHEM   222a, b 

MATH    111 


Second   Year 

GEA 
GEB   202 

GEB  301 

GEC 

GEC 

GED   153 
CHEM   226 
MATH    150 
PHYS   203a   or 
PHYS   253a 


American   Government 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 
English    Composition    II 
P.E.    Activity 
Healthful    Living 
Electives 

Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles' 

3 
Pre -Calculus 


Science    (select) 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

U.S.    History2 

2 
English    Elective    in    Humanities    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Introduction   to  Quantitative   Chemical    Principles 

Calculus    I 

College   Physics/Lab 


Fall 


Spring 

3 
3 

3 

2 
2 


4 

4 

5 

- 

17 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

15 


16 


See  also  the  program   under  College  of  Science. 

2 
Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 
Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 

For  specific  major  requirements,    see  the  Undergraduate  Catalog . 

Chemistry   As   A   Major 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to 
Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of 
the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153, 
Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or 
departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third 
world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  General  Education  science 
courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 
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CHEMISTRY 


College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.   C.    David  Schmulbach 
Department  Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-5721 
Neckers   Building,    Room  224 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  for  its 
programs  at  the  undergraduate  level.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  thorough  training  in 
theory  and  practice.  Three  undergraduate  degrees  are  offered  allowing  a  student  to  select  a 
program  best  suited  to  his  or  her  future  goals. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of  Science  is  for  those  who  will  prepare  for 
graduate  school  or  who  plan  to  be  professional  chemists.  Those  completing  this  degree  meet  the 
certification   requirements  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  also  from  the  College  of  Science,  offers  the  student  greater  choice 
in  selecting  his  or  her  program.  One  option  gives  the  student  the  minimum  preparation  for 
graduate  work  in  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry;  another  prepares  for  medicine,  dentistry  and  other 
health  sciences.  A  third  option  in  administration  is  also  offered.  Co-sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Science  and  Business  and  Administration,  this  option  prepares  chemistry  students  for  careers 
in  management,   marketing,   and  production   rather  than   research  and  development. 

First   Year 

3 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED    101  English    Composition 

GED    102  English    Composition    II 

2 
BIOL  Biological   Sciences    (not  GE-A) 

*CHEM   222a, b  Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles 

MATH    111  Pre-Calculus2 

2 
MATH    150  Analytic   Geometry   and   Calculus 


Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

15 


17 


Second   Year 

GEB 

GED  153 
CHEM  226a, b 
CHEM  344 
CHEM  345 
CHEM  346 
CHEM  349 
MATH  250 

*FL 


Social   Sciences    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Intro  to  Quantitative   Chemistry    Principles 

Organic    Chemistry 

Laboratory   Techniques 

Organic   Chemistry 

Laboratory   Techniques 

Calculus    II 

2 
(German    Recommended) 


Fall  Spring 

3 


15 


17 


*Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 

See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Education. 
2 
Students   in   the   College  of   Science   must   take  one  year  of  foreign    language,    one  year  of  math, 

six   semester   hours   of   physical    sciences,   and  six   semester  hours  of  biological  sciences.     German, 
French  or  Russian  are  recommended  if  language  requirement  is   not  previously  satisfied. 
3 
Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  professional  objectives,  and  on 
fulfilling  remaining  General  Education  requirements.  The  B.S.  in  the  College  of  Science 
requires  three  semesters  of  calculus  based  physical  chemistry,  a  course  in  instrumental  analysis 
and  advanced  courses  from  biochemistry,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry  or  physical 
chemistry.  The  B-A.  degree  is  slightly  less  demanding  and  the  available  options  allow  a 
program  to  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

Chemistry   As   A   Major 

Students  receive  their  classroom  instruction  from  among  25  faculty  members,  all  with  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Our  building  is  quite  new,  and  our  teaching  equipment  is  modern.  We  take  pride  in 
the  quality  of  professional  training  that  is  available  to  our  students.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  careers  in  research  or  college  teaching  will  continue  their  education  in  an  appropriate 
graduate  school.  Others  may  enter  professional  schools  or  select  immediate  employment  in  the 
industry.  The  chemist  typically  finds  work  in  private  or  government  laboratories,  and  his  or 
her  activities  may  be  in  research  and  development,  sales,  or  analysis  and  control  of 
manufacturing  processes. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Research-Pharmaceutical,  Biochemist,  Biochemical  Tech- 
nologist, Research  Chemist,  Quality  Control  Chemist,  Analytical  Chemist,  Organic  Chemist, 
Inorganic  Chemist,  Physical  Chemist,  Food  Chemist,  Soil  Chemist,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Paint 
Chemist,  Chemical  Laboratory  Technologist,  Dye  Chemist,  Geochemist,  Manufacturer's 
Representative,  Nuclear  Chemist,  Product  Studies  and  Testing  Chemist,  Textile  Chemist,  Water 
Purification  Chemist,    Environmental  Analyst,    Toxicologist,    Pollution  Control  Chemist. 
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First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GED 

152  or 

153 

3 

- 

2 

2 

14 

14 

FaM 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

CINEMA  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  David  A.   Gilmore,   Chairperson 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  Telephone  -  618-453-2365 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Communications   Building-North  Wing 

The  visual  and  aural  world  of  still  and  moving  images:  this  is  the  world  of  Cinema  and 
Photography.  From  the  history,  theory,  and  appreciation  of  past  work  in  motion  pictures  and 
still  photography,  students  move  into  the  challenges  of  using  still  and  moving  images  to 
document,  to  express,  and  to  communicate  the  artistic  perspective  that  these  media  of  light  and 
shadow  make  dramatic.  The  curriculum  in  Cinema  and  Photography  is  structured  to  allow  both 
professional  and  fine  arts  applications  of  these  exciting  approaches  to  visualization,  allowing 
preparation  also  for  educational  careers  in  film  and  photography  along  with  an  exploration  of  the 
social  implications  of  still  and  moving  images.  In  each  instance,  students  may  tailor  the  program 
to  meet  particular  interests  and  career  plans. 

Fall  Spring 

Science   (select)  3  3 

Social   Studies    (select)  -  3 

Humanities    (select)  3 

English   Composition  3 

English   Composition    II  3 

Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

Interpersonal   Communication 
or   Public   Speaking 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Second  Year 

GEA  Science    (select) 

GEB  Social   Studies    (select) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GE   Elective  From   A,    B   or   C    (select) 

*C&P  310  or  360      History  of   Still    Photography  or   Film   Anaylsis 
*C&P  311    or  368      Contemporary    Photography   or    Intro  to 

Cinema   Theory  -  3 

*C&P  320  or  355      Basic   Photography  or   Film    Production    I  4 

*C&P  322  or  356      Color   Photography  or   Film   Production    II  4 

16  16 

Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

*Requirements  for  Cinema  and   Photography  major. 

Cinema   And    Photography   As   A   Major 

This    department    is    recognized    by    national    photographic    organizations    as    one    of    the    leading 

departments  in  the  country. 

A  grade  of  C  is  required  in  prerequisite  courses  and  a  2.0  average  must  be  maintained  in 
cinema  and  photography  courses  in  order  to  remain   in  the  major. 

No  minor  required.  No  foreign  language  required.  The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  Cinema 
and  Photography  is  also  available. 

Students  must  successfully  complete  the  core  requirements,  and  portfolios  and/or  films  must  be 
submitted  for  entrance  into  certain  courses. 

Students  purchase  supplies  for  many  cinema  and  photography  courses.  In  courses  which  involve 
analysis  and  screening  of  a  number  of  films,  a  screening  fee  is  assessed.  Lab  fees  may  be 
required  for  certain  other  courses. 

Only  transfer  credit  of  an  exceptional  nature  has  been  accepted  to  fulfill  the  major  requirements 
in  Cinema  and  Photography. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  the  work  of  each  student  in  each 
photography  class  and  to  make  and  retain  prints  of  all  films  made  as  part  of  course  work.  Such 
photographs  and  films  become  part  of  a  permanent  departmental  collection  from  which  exhibitions 
may  be  prepared . 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:  Studio        Assistant,         Illustrator,        Cameraperson,        Visual 

Information  Specialist,  Color  Technician,  Sales  Manager,  Advertising  Agent,  Newsfilm  Editor, 
Film  Production  Staff,  Film  Planner,  Free  Lance  Photographer,  Documentary  Film  Specialist, 
Quality  Control  Officer,  Photographer,  Multi-Media  Specialist,  Film  Editor,  Production  Assistant, 
Assistant  Sound  Recorder/Mixer,  Lighting  Technician,  Independent  Filmmaker,  Independent 
Producer,  Photojournalist,  Stylist,  Graphic  Arts  Technician,  Communications  Specialist,  Medical 
Illustrator,  Teacher,  Screenwriter,  Cinematographer,  Production  Manager,  Assistant 
Cinematographer,    Special   Effects   Photographer,    Film  Animator. 
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CIVIL    ENGINEERING  Dr.    Braja  M.    Das 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Telephone  -  618-536-2368 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technology  Building,    Room  D23 

See  also:  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Civil  Engineering  is  a  profession  in  which  principles  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
engineering  sciences,  combined  with  experience  and  practice,  are  used  to  develop  safe  and 
economical  designs  for  buildings,  bridges,  dams  and  hydraulic  systems,  environmental 
engineering  systems,  and  other  beneficial  projects.  Civil  Engineering  is  one  of  the  oldest 
branches  of  the  engineering  field  and  is  often  called  a  "people-serving"   profession. 

The  four-year  undergraduate  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering  has  five  areas  of  specialization:  structural  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering, 
environmental  engineering,  geotechnical  engineering,  and  applied  mechanics.  Additional 
technical  electives  enable  students  to  concentrate  on  specialty  areas  that  support  their  career 
goals . 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

1    2 
GEB  Social    Science    (select)    '  -  3 

i   2 

GEC  Humanities    (select)    '  3  3 

1    2 
GED   101  English    Composition    '  3 

1    2 
GED   102  English    Composition    II    '  -  3 

GEE  Human    Health    &  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

3 
CHEM   222a, c  Into,    to   Chemical    Principles   and    Lab 

ENGR    102  Engineering   Graphics 

MATH    150,    250        Calculus    I    &    II3 


1,2,4 
1,2 


4 
2 

3 

4 

4 

16 

18 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Second  Year 

GEA   115  Introductory    Biology 

GEB  Social    Science    (select) 

1    2 

GEC  Humanities    (select)    ' 

GED   153  Public  Speaking1'2  3 

ENGR   222  Computational   Methods   for   Engineers  2 

ENGR   260a, b  Mechanics   of   Rigid    Bodies    (Statics&Dynamics)  2  3 

MATH   251,    305  Calculus    III    and    Differential    Equations    I  3  3 

PHYS   205a,b    &  University    Physics   and    Lab3  4  4 

PHYS   255a, b 

1, 


17  16 


See  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Transfer  students  without  a  baccalaureate- 
oriented  associate  degree  will  be  required  to  take  some  specific  general  education  courses.  It  is 
recommended  that  such  students  contact  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Advisement 
Office  for  information  on  approved  general  education  courses. 

2 
Due    to    accreditation    standards,     students    transferring   with    a    baccalaureate-oriented    associate 

degree  will    need    16  sem.    hours   of   Social    Sciences   and    Humanities;    eight  or   nine   sem.    hours   of 

oral    and    written    communications,    and    18    sem.     hours    of    basic    science    before    graduation    from 

SIUC.      A  300   level   Social    Science    or    Humanities    course    must    be   taken    at    SIUC    or    at    another 

senior    level     institution.      This    300    level    course    must    build    on    a    discipline    already    completed. 

Because  of  this  accreditation    requirement,    in   most  cases,    a   maximum  of   13   sem.    hours   of   Social 

Sciences     and     Humanities     from     a     community     college    will     be    counted     toward     this     16     hour 

requirement. 

3 

Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 
4 

This    course    is    not    required    for   students    transferring   with    a    baccalaureate-oriented   associate 

degree  and  18  sem.    hours  of  Chemistry  and   Physics. 

Transfer  students  from  community  colleges  or  other  institutions  should  have  strong  backgrounds 
in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  complete  specific  freshman  and  sophomore  course  requirements  which  include  six  sem.  hours 
of  English  Composition;  three  sem.  hours  of  Speech,  eight  sem.  hours  of  University  Physics, 
seven  sem.  hours  of  Chemistry;  11-14  sem.  hours  of  Math,  including  Calculus;  two  sem.  hours 
of  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics);  and  three  sem.  hours  of  Graphics  or  Introduction  to 
Engineering.     Calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for  most  junior-level  courses. 

Career  and  Employment  Opportunities:  Civil  engineers  are  in  demand  in  many  fields.  The 
number  and  variety  of  employment  opportunities  allow  graduates  considerable  flexibility  in  job 
selection.  Positions  exist  in  construction  companies,  consulting  engineering  and  architectural 
firms,  transportation,  public  utility  and  manufacturing  companies,  aerospace  companies,  and 
governmental  agencies  on  every  level. 
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CLASSICS  Dr.   Margaret  E.   Winters,   Chair 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-536-5571 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Faner  Building,    Room  2166 

Programs  of  study  in  foreign  languages  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  (with  or  without  teacher  certification)  are  offered  in  Classics,  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Trade,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  There  is  also  a  special  major 
in  East  Asian  Studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for 
students  who  have  a  professional  or  occupational  interest  in  Asia. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  usually  begin  at  the  second  or  third  level.  The  student 
who  has  taken  two  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school  (or  equivalent)  has  the  option  to 
earn  proficiency  credit  through  taking  a  proficiency  exam  in  Latin  at  the  Testing  Center  or  in 
Chinese,  Greek,  Japanese,  Russian,  at  the  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Department.  The 
Foreign  Language  Department  will  honor  CLEP  exams  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  As  an 
alternative  or  for  additional  credit,  students  who  can  enter  at  the  200  level  or  above  are 
encouraged  to  take  a  validating  course.  Since  credit  of  up  to  16  hours  is  available,  such 
students  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  complete  a  double  major. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science    (select)  -                              3 

GEB  Social   Science    (select)  3                             3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -                              3 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra  -                              3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity)  2 

1    2 

CLAS   133a, b  or       Elementary    Latin    '      or  3-4                         3-4 

1    2 
CLAS    130a, b  or        Elementary   Classical   Greek    '      or 

1    2 
CLAS   202a, b  or        Intermediate   Latin    '      or 

1    2 
CLAS   201a, b  Intermediate  Greek    '  


14-15  15-16 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science   (select)  3  3 

GEB  Social   Science    (select)  -  3 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Comm.    or   Public   Speaking  3 

GEE   107,    201,  Human    Health   and  Weli    Being    (select)    "  -  2 

or   236 

CLAS  Classics    Electives  3-4  3-4 

CLAS  Latin   or  Greek    Language  3  3 

3 

MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or   Computer   Science  3 


15-16  14-15 

Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 
Liberal  Arts  students.     However,   four  of  these  hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 
2 

Required  by  the  major--two  years  of  one  language  or  one  year  of  each. 
3 

One   of   these    courses    may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill   the   Liberal   Arts    requirement.      Students 

with    more   than    one    year   of    high    school    Latin    or    Greek    should    carry    at   least  one   substantial 
course  in  the  Classics  major  each  semester. 
4 
Required  by  the  major  (see  Undergraduate   Catalog). 

Classics   As   A   Major 

A  major  in  Classics  consists  of  36  semester  hours  in  courses  on  all  levels.  *Electives  may  be 
chosen  from  specified  courses  in  the  departments  of  Anthropology,  Art,  History,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,   and   Religious  Studies.     A  minor  in  Classics  consists  of  15  semester  hours. 

NOTES:  Foreign  Language  majors  must  satisfy  College  of  Liberal  Arts  requirements.  Transfer 
students  who  major  in  a  foreign  language  must  complete  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in 
language  courses  at  SIUC. 

*Students  are  advised  not  to  enroll  for  both  Elementary  Greek  and  Elementary  Latin  the  same 
semester. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Teacher,  Translator,  Simultaneous  Interpreter,  Consecutive 
Interpreter,  Visitors'  Guide,  Communications  Specialist,  Public  Information  Officer,  Escort 
Interpreter,  Conference  Interpreter,  International  Relations  Officer,  Sales  Representative, 
Writer,  Editor,  Publications  Staff,  Speech  Writer,  Archaeological  Worker,  Archival  Worker, 
Museum  Curator,    Cultural  Studies  Specialist,    Researcher,    Exhibit  Preparator. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

(Apparel  Design) 

Department  of  Vocational   Education  Studies 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn  Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Mrs.    Sue  Ridley 
Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 
Quigley  Hall,    Room  311 


The  apparel  design  program  in  the  Division  of  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Design  gives 
students  training  for  design  occupations  either  in  an  industrial  setting  or  in  a  custom  shop. 
Many  careers  in  design- related  businesses  are  also  available  to  the  graduates  of  this  program. 
The  variety  of  courses  offered  is  outstanding  which  provides  the  student  with  opportunity  to 
develop  individual  skills  and  competencies. 


First  Year 


106 


117 


GEA   101, 

or  110 
GEA   115, 

or  118 
GEB 

GEB  211 
GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GEE   107  or  201 

or  236 

AD  100a1 
VES  336 
VES  338a 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB   202 

GEC      • 

GED   107 

GED   152  or   153 

GEE 

AD   110 

AD  206 

VES  337 

VES  345 


Science   (select) 

Biological   Science 

Electives 

Contemporary    Economics 

Humanities    (select   philosophy  or   literature) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Human   Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Two   Dimensional    Design 

Survey  of   Clothing 

Beginning   Clothing   Construction 


Science    (select) 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Elective    (select) 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select  activity) 

Introduction   to   Drawing    I 

Beginning    Fibers 

Clothing   for  Consumers 

Textiles 


Fall 


Spring 


15 


17 


Fall  Spring 

3 
3 
3 


15 


15 


AD  100a  will  substitute  for  GEC   101.     Apparel  design  students  must  take  AD  100a. 


Third   and    Fourth   Years 

If  not  completed  at  the  junior  college  level,  VES  338a  (Beginning  Clothing  Construction)  must  be 
taken  the  first  semester  the  transfer  student  is  at  SIUC.  Other  courses  taken  during  the  last 
two  years  will  include  the  professional  apparel  design  courses  within  the  department  and 
professional  electives. 

This  specialization  is  intended  for  the  student  interested  in  professional  preparation  in  apparel 
design  or  allied  design  positions  in  either  industrial  or  commercial  fashion  businesses.  The 
courses  available  to  the  student  cover  textile  information,  fashion  design,  and  skills  required  for 
developing  original  designs  into  patterns  and  completed  garments.  Courses  in  clothing  and 
textiles  are  complemented  by  ones  in  art,  business,  and  other  areas  in  order  to  provide  a 
suitable  background  for  various  career  opportunities. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Consumer  Market  Analyst,  Consumer  Relations  Officer, 
Apparel  Designer,  Fashion  Coordinator,  Pattern  Designer,  Tailor,  Clothing  Economist,  Fashion 
Merchandising  Expert,  Advertising  Assistant,  Retail  Store  Manager,  Cost  Analyst,  Customer 
Services  Specialist,  Sales  Agent,  Purchasing  Manager,  Marketing  Specialist,  Textile  Selector, 
Textile  Laboratory  Assistant,  Customer  Relations  Specialist,  Pattern  Maker,  Industrial  Relations 
Specialist,    Price  Economist,   Manufacturer's   Representative. 
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CLOTHING   AND   TEXTILES 

(Retailing) 

Department  of  Vocational 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Education  Studies 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Mrs.    Sue  Ridley 
Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 
Quigley  Hall,    Room  311 


The  retailing  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  offered  through  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  Studies.  Professional  and  free  elective  hours  make  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  choose  the  courses  of  greatest  personal  value. 


First  Year 

GEA   101,    106 

or   110 
GEA   115,    117 

or   118 
GEB 
GEB  202 

GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GEE   107  or  201 

or  236 
VES  336 


Science    (select) 

Biological   Science 

Social   Sciences    (electives) 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select   philosophy   or   literature) 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 


Human    Health   and  Well    Being 
Survey  of   Clothing 


select) 


Fall 


Spring 


15 


17 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB   211 

GEC 

GED   107 

GED    152  or   153 

GEE 

ACCT   210  or  220 

VES   337 

VES   345 

VES  347 


Science   (select) 

Contemporary    Economics 

Elective   (select) 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Interpersonal   Communication   and    Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select   activity) 

Principles   of   Accounting 

Clothing    for   Consumers 

Textiles 

Fashion   Motivation 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


15 


AD  100a  will  substitute  for  GEC  101.      Retailing  students  must  take  AD  100a. 


Third    and    Fourth    Years 

Courses  during  the  last  two  years  will  include  additional  work  in  marketing,  management  and 
related  business  courses;  core,  electives  and  professional  courses  within  the  Clothing  and 
Textiles  Department;  and  elective  hours.  The  retailing  major  should  have  some  experience  in  a 
sales  position  before  the  junior  year. 

This  specialization  prepares  students  for  a  profession  in  retail  stores,  either  as  buyers  or 
department  managers.  Other  related  retailing  positions  which  are  also  available  to  the  student 
include  personnel,   training,    inventory  control,   and  security. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Consumer  Market  Analyst,  Consumer  Relations  Officer, 
Apparel  Designer,  Fashion  Coordinator,  Pattern  Designer,  Tailor,  Clothing  Economist,  Fashion 
Merchandising  Expert,  Advertising  Assistant,  Retail  Store  Manager,  Cost  Analyst,  Customer 
Services  Specialist,  Sales  Agent,  Purchasing  Manager,  Marketing  Specialist,  Textile  Selector, 
Textile  Laboratory  Assistant,  Customer  Relations  Specialist,  Pattern  Maker,  Industrial  Relations 
Specialist,    Price  Economist,   Manufacturer's   Representative. 
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COMMERCIAL   GRAPHICS—DESIGN 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science) 


John  L.   Yack 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-8863 
Blue  Barracks 


The  advertising  business  is  a  growing  field,  presenting  tremendous  employment  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  who  have  creative  and  artistic  ability.  Trained  people  are  needed  to  develop 
story  illustrations,  advertising  layouts,  billboard  design,  point-of-purchase  displays,  package 
designs,  direct  mail  pieces,  annual  report  designs,  television  commercials,  finished  lettering, 
fashion  illustrations,   airbrush  and  photo  retouching  and  many  others. 

Students  in  this  program  develop  multiple  art  skills  so  that  they  may  qualify  for  initial  positions 
in  many  different  areas  of  advertising  art  and  design.  Each  individual  has  a  base  upon  which  to 
build  a  career  according  to  his  or  her  own  special  interests  and  talents.  Students  are  admitted 
to  300  level  courses  based  on  the  quality  of  work  they  do  in  the  first  two  years. 

Each  graduating  CGD  student  is  required  to  attain  a  90%  or  better  achievement  on  a  vocabulary 
proficiency  test,   and  to  have  compiled  a  professionally  acceptable  portfolio  of  work. 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $1,500  -  $2,000  for  supplies,  equipment,  and 
materials  over  a  two-year  period. 

An  advisory  committee  whose  members  are  active  in  the  advertising  and  graphic  design 
professions  serves  the  program. 

All  faculty  are  professionals  attracted  from  agencies  or  studios,  hence  are  uniquely  adept  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  design. 


First   Year 

GED    101  English    Composition 

GED   153  Public   Speaking 

*CG    109  Basic   Photography   for  Graphic   Design 

CG    110  Survey  of  Graphic   Design 

CG    120  Artistic   Anatomy   and   Color   Perception    I 

CG    122  Technical    Drawing   for  Graphic   Design 

CG    124  Graphic   Layout  and   Typography    I 

CG    130  Artistic   Anatomy   and   Color   Perception    II 

CG    132  Airbrush   and    Photo   Retouching 

CG    133  Copyfitting 

CG    134  Graphic   Layout  and   Typography    II 

*CG    150  Computer  Applications   for   Commercial 
Graphics-Design 


Fall  Spring 

3 


1! 


20 


Second   Year 


GEB   202 

CG 

210 

CG 

224 

CG 

222 

CG 

215 

CG 

230 

TC 

102 

Third   Year 

CG  310 

CG  312 

CG  315 
CG  350 

CG  360 

*Elective 

1 


200   Level    Elective   (Psychology    recommended) 

Advertising   Graphics 

Publication   Graphics 

Graphic   Design   and   Advertising    Illustration 

Dimensional    Design 

Job   Orientation   Seminar 

Technical   Writing    (special   course  for   majors) 


Fall 
3 

6 
6 


17 


Advanced   Technical    Studies    Electives    (baccalaureate  degree) 

1  6 

1 


Advanced    Illustration   for   CG-D 


Advanced   Airbrush/Tech.    Illus.    for   CG-D 

Advanced   Dimensional    Design   for   CG-D 
Technical   Career   Subjects 

Advanced   Computer   Applications   for   CG-D 


3 

1-32 


Spring 


13 


Deparmental  offerings  may  vary  each  semester. 

A  minimum  of  69  hours  is   required  for  this  program. 

Applicants  are  admitted  to  the  University  with  a  Pre-Commercial  Graphics  Design  designation  for 
the  fall  semester,  and  are  then  contacted  by  the  program.  At  this  point,  they  must  submit  a 
portfolio  of  required  examples  in  addition  to  taking  a  workshop.  Those  students  who  show  that 
they  are  the  best  prepared  will  be  invited  to  enroll  in  the  program.  Counselors  or  art  teachers 
may  request  a  video  tape  (VHS  36:30)  presentation  or  demonstration  by  a  faculty  member,  time 
permitting.     There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Graphic  Designer,  Layout  Artist,  Sketch  Artist,  Paste-up 
Artist,  Package  Designer,  Freelance  Artist,  Illustrator,  Publication  Designer,  Airbrush 
Illustrator,  Photo-Retoucher,  Assistant  to  Art  Director,  Production  Supervisor,  Computer 
Graphics,    Freelance  Designer,   Technical   Illustrator,   TV  Graphic  Artist,   Ad  Agency  Artist. 
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COMMUNICATION   DISORDERS  AND  SCIENCES 

(Clinical  Specialization) 

(Public  School  Specialization) 

College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Gene  J.    Brutten,   Chairperson 
Telephone  -  618-453-4301 
Communications  Building,    Room  1003 


The  program  in  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of 
qualified  personnel  to  work  with  children  and  adults  whose  speech,  language  or  hearing  is 
impaired.  The  pre-professional  undergraduate  curriculum  is  broad  in  scope  and  presents  the 
student  with  the  necessary  background  for  the  professional  program  offered  at  the  master's 
level.      Both  state  and  national  certification   require  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

115 

GEB 

108 

GEB 

202 

GEC 

GEA, 

B,    or 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GED 

152  or 

GED 

153 

Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEE 

GEE 

201 

PSYC  301 

CDS 

105 

CDS 

200 

CDS 

203 

CDS 

214 

Biology 

The  Sociological    Perspective 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 

Select 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Interpersonal    Communication   or 

Public   Speaking 


(select) 


Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Activity  (select) 
Healthful  Living 
Child    Psychology 

2 
Introduction   to   Communication    Disorders 

2 
Phonetics 

Introduction   to  Speech-Language 

2 
and    Hearing   Science 

Anatomy   and    Physiology   of  the 
Speech   and   Hearing   Mechanism 
2 
Departmental    Electives 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 


15 

Fall 
3 

3 

3 

2 
2 


Spring 


15 


Spring 


16 


16 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
A  student  may  take  these  courses  either  fall  or  spring  as  offered  by  the  department. 

Preparation  for  teacher  certification  should  include  the  following  General  Education  courses: 
GEB  202,  GEB  llfy'or  GEB  301;  GEE  201  (Healthful  Living);  GED  101;  GED  102;  GED  153;  GEE 
100-114   (2  hours);  ^nd  one  additional   English  course  from  GEC,   GED  or  English  department. 

Communication    Disorders   and   Sciences   As   A   Major 

In  the  departmental  major  of  43  semester  hours,  the  third  and  fourth  years  as  an  undergraduate 
presents  the  student  with  pre-professional  training  that  relates  to  normal  and  disordered  aspects 
of  speech,  language,  and  hearing.  Graduate  work  is  primarily  devoted  to  training  in  differential 
diagnosis,  assessment  and  the  management  of  communication  disorders  in  clinical  or  school 
settings. 

Extensive  clinical  experience  (minimum  of  50  clock  hours)  is  obtained  through  work  at  SlUC's 
Clinical  Center,  Carbondale  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Marion  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Head  Start,  Tri-County  Special  Education  Cooperative,  Jackson  County  Nursing  Home,  Center 
for  Comprehensive  Services,   public  schools  and  other  area  hospitals  or  agencies. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  plan  programs  of  study  to  meet  academic  and  practicum 
requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  of  the  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  (All  require  certification/Master  of  Science  degree):  Speech 
and  Language  Clinician,  Speech  and  Language  Pathologist,  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapist, 
Audiologist,   Speech  and  Hearing  Consultant,    Hearing  Aid  Specialist. 
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COMPUTER   INFORMATION  PROCESSING 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


Roger  Cook 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7227 
Faner  Building,   A-2037 


The  growth  of  information  processing  in  both  the  expansion  of  installations  and  the  complexity  of 
hardware  and  software  has  increased  the  need  for  competent  information  processing  personnel. 
The  curriculum  in  computer  information  processing  at  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  prepares 
students  for  employment  as  business  computer  programmers  and  systems  analysts.  Skills  which 
the  graduate  obtains  include  competency  in  programming  languages  (such  as  COBOL,  RPG  and 
Assembler)  and  associated  areas   (such  as  accounting  and  systems  design). 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program  have  access  to  a  modern  large-scale  IBM  computer  with  batch 
and  interactive  facilities  and  an  IBM  PC  Lab.  The  hardware  and  software  configurations  are 
representative  of  large  computer  installations  in  industry.  The  data  center  is  available  for 
student  use  approximately  100  hours  per  week. 

The  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community  colleges  or  other  acceptable  extra- 
institutional  educational  experiences.  Students  beginning  the  program  in  the  spring  semester 
may  require  five  semesters  to  complete  the  degree.  Students  should  plan  to  spend  small  amounts 
for  special  laboratory  materials. 

Students  completing  this  program  may  seek  employment  as  entry  level  business  applications 
programmers  and  systems  analysts  or  may  continue  their  studies  by  enrolling  in  a  bachelor's 
degree  program,  such  as  the  Advanced  Technical  Studies  major  in  the  College  of  Technical 
Careers . 

An  advisory  committee  of  professional  people  and  educators  meet  annually  on  campus  to  review 
the  program  to  assure  its  continuing  responsiveness  to  the  current  needs  of  today's  industry. 


First  Year 

GED   101  English    Composition 

GED    102  English    Composition    II 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

CIP   101  Introduction   to    Information    Processing 

CIP    102  Introduction   to   Programming 

CIP   103  Information    Processing   Mathematics 

CIP   111  COBOL   Programming    I 

CIP   131  Information    Processing   Applications 

TC   120  Fiscal   Aspects   of   Technical    Careers    I 

TC   220  Fiscal   Aspects   of   Technical   Careers    II 


Fal 


Spring 


15 


15 


Second   Year 

CIP  121 
CIP  212 
CIP  213 
CIP  222 
CIP  232 
CIP  233 
CIP  281 
Elective 
Elective 


RPG    Programming 
COBOL   Programming    II 
Information    Processing    Project 
Assembler   Language   Programming 
Systems    Design   and   Development 
Job   Control    Language  and    Utilities 
Career   Development 
Social    Elective 
Technical    Elective 


Fall 

3 
3 


3 
4 

3 

3 

19 


Spring 


15 


Computer   Information    Processing   As   A   Major 

A   minimum  of  60   hours  of  credit  must  be  completed   for   graduation.      A   minimum   grade  of   C    is 
required  in  all  courses  with  a  CIP  prefix  and  GED  101,    102  and  152,    153. 

Students   may   begin   the   program   in  the  spring  semester,   but  five  semesters  may  be  required  for 
completion . 

Computer   Information    Processing   As   A   Minor 

Fifteen   hours   of  work   in   computer   information   processing   courses   are   required   for  a   minor.      A 
list  of  required  courses  is  available  from  the  program  coordinator. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:     Computer  Programmer,   Systems  Analyst. 
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COMPUTER   SCIENCE 
College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Robert  McGlinn 
Undergraduate  Program  Dir. 
Telephone  -  453-6055 
Faner  Building,    Room  2137 


The  Department  of  Computer  Science  also  offers  a  second  undergraduate  program  which  leads  to 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  is  oriented  toward  preparing  students 
for  careers  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  fields  in  which  computers  play  a  significant  role.  The 
program  achieves  this  by  requiring  each  student  to  develop  a  secondary  concentration  in  a  field 
which  matches  the  individual's  career  goals. 


First  Year 
GEB 
GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 
GEE 
CS   202 
CS  215 
MATH    111 
MATH    150 

Second   Year 

GED   152  or   153 

GEE 

CS   220 

CS  302 

FL 

MATH   221 

MATH   282 


Social   Science    (select) 
,1,2 


Humanities    (select) 
English    Composition 


English    Composition    II 


Fall 
3 

3 
3 


Spring 
3 


Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Introduction   to   Computer   Programming" 

3 
Discrete   Structures    I 

5 
Pre-Calculus 

3 
Calculus 


Lab   Science    (select)    ' 

Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

3 
Advanced    Programming   Techniques 

3 
Assembly    Language    Programming 

c  i  4 

Foreign    Language 

3 

Intro  to   Linear   Algebra 

3 

Introduction   to   Statistics 


15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

17 


16 


To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
9 

^GEC  208  Elementary   Logic  is   recommended. 
3 

Required  by  the  major. 

4 
The   College  of   Science  foreign    language   requirement   can  be  met  by  one  of  the  following  means: 

a  two-semester  sequence  in  one  language,    by  proficiency  credit,    or  three   years   of  one   language 

in  high  school  with   no  grade  lower  than  C. 

5 
Will   substitute  for  general  education  mathematics. 

c 

These  courses  may  substitute  for  general  education   requirements. 

Computer  Science  Courses:  CS  202  is  a  first  course  in  programming  using  the  language 
PASCAL.  CS  220  is  a  data  structures  course  which  also  uses  PASCAL.  CS  302  is  an  intensive 
course  in  assembly  language  programming.  CS  215,  a  discrete  structures  course,  is  a 
prerequisite  to  220  and  302. 

Mathematics  Courses:  The  calculus  requirement  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Computer  Science  is 
four  hours  as  defined  by  Math  150.  Note  that  a  student  with  insufficient  background  must  take 
a  pre-calculus  course  such  as  Math  111  prior  to  taking  Math  150  and  CS  215.  Math  221  is  also 
now  required. 

Science  Courses:  The  College  of  Science  requires  6  hours  of  physical  science  courses  and  6 
hours  of  biological  science  courses. 

Computer  Science  As  A  Major:  The  department  offers  courses  covering  the  major  areas  of 
computer  science.  These  courses  constitute  the  basis  for  an  undergraduate  curriculum  which 
prepares  students  for  professional  and  technical  careers  in  government  and  industry  or  for 
graduate  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  The  curriculum  includes  such  topics  as 
programming,  computer  hardware  and  software  systems,  simulation,  graphics,  artificial 
intelligence,  database  systems,  and  computer  applications  to  business  and  science.  Students  will 
be  advised  in  computer  science  courses  by  the  department  so  that  they  may  profitably  pursue 
their  academic  and  professional   interests. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Business  Applications  Programmer,  Programmer/Analyst, 
Systems  Analyst,   Software  Engineer,    Database  Specialist,   Consultant. 
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COMPUTER   SCIENCE 
College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Robert  McGlinn 
Undergraduate  Program  Dir. 
Telephone  -  618-453-6055 
Faner  Building,    Room  2137 


The  Department  of  Computer  Science  offers  two  degree  programs  to  undergraduate  students. 
The  curriculum  specified  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  more  flexible,  broadly  based,  and 
provides  preparation  for  a  wide  range  of  careers  as  well  as  for  graduate  training  in  computer 
science.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  is  oriented  toward  preparing  students  for 
careers  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  fields   in  which  computers  play  a  significant  role. 


First   Year 
GEB 
GEC 

GED    101 
GED    102 
GEE 
CS   202 
CS  215 
MATH    111 
MATH    150 

Second   Year 
GEB 

GED    152  or   153 
GEE 
CS  220 
CS  302 

ENGL  290 
MATH  221 
MATH   250 

1 


Social    Science    (select) 


Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select) 

Introduction    to   Computer    Programming' 

3 
Discrete   Structures    I 

4 
Pre-Calculus 

3 
Calculus    1 


Social    Science    (select) 

i     u    c    ■  3,5,6 

Lab   Science 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

3 
Advarced    Programming    Techniques 

3 
Assembly    Language    Programming 

3 
Intermediate    Expository   Writing 

3 
Introduction   to   Linear   Algebra 

3 
Calculus    II 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

15 
Fall 


3-4 

2 
3 


16 
Spring 

3 

3-4 
3 


15-16 


15-16 


To   determine  what  courses   may   be  taken    to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 

"GEC  208  Elementary   Logic  is   recommended. 
3 

Required  by  the  major. 
4 

Will  substitute  for  general  education  mathematics. 

5 

Consult    with     the    departments    undergraduate    program    director    for    the    approved    list    of    lab 

science  courses . 
These  courses  may  substitute  for  general  education   requirements. 

Computer  Science  Courses:  CS  202  is  a  first  course  in  programming  using  the  language 
PASCAL.  CS  220  is  a  data  structures  course  which  also  uses  PASCAL.  CS  302  is  an  intensive 
course  in  assembly  language  programming.  CS  215,  a  discrete  structures  course,  is  a 
prerequisite  to  220  and  302. 

Mathematics  Courses:  The  basic  calculus  requirement  for  a  B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science  is 
eight  hours  as  defined-  by  Math  150  and  250.  Math  251,  the  third  calculus  course,  is  not 
required,  but  it  can  be  taken  as  an  elective.  Note  that  a  student  with  insufficient  background 
must  take  a  pre-ca'lculus  course  such  as  Math  111  prior  to  taking  Math  150  and  CS  215. 
Science  Courses:  The  department  requires  a  two-semester  sequence  of  laboratory  science  or 
engineering  courses  chosen  from  an  approved  list  which  is  maintained  by  the  department's 
undergraduate  program  director.  A  correctly  chosen  sequence  also  satisfied  the  College  of 
Science  physical  science  requirement.  Two  biological  science  courses  are  also  required.  Some  of 
these  courses  may  substitute  for  general  education   requirements. 

Computer  Science  As  A  Major:  The  department  offers  courses  covering  the  major  areas  of 
computer  science.  These  courses  constitute  the  basis  for  an  undergraduate  curriculum  which 
prepares  students  for  professional  and  technical  careers  in  government  and  industry  or  for 
graduate  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  The  curriculum  includes  such  topics  as 
programming,  computer  hardware  and  software  systems,  simulation,  graphics,  artificial 
intelligence,  database  systems,  and  computer  applications  to  business  and  science.  Students  will 
be  advised  in  computer  science  courses  by  the  department  so  that  they  may  profitably  pursue 
their  academic  and  professional   interests. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Data  Processing  Programmer,  Scientific  Programmer,  Systems 
Programmer,  Programmer  Analyst,  Systems  Analyst,  Software  Engineer,  Database  Specialist, 
Data  Communications  Specialist,  Artificial  Intelligence  Developer,  Graphic  Applications 
Programmer,    Digital/Electronics  Designer,    Research  Associate,   Consultant. 
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CONSTRUCTION   TECHNOLOGY 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


Carl   Branson 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-985-4110 
Carterville  Campus 


These  courses  provide  training  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  qualify  for  positions  of 
greater  opportunity  and  responsibility  after  relatively  short  periods  of  apprenticeship  or  trade 
experience  in  the  fields  of  construction  supervision,  cost  estimating,  management,  and  building 
construction . 

Field  trips  to  nearby  cities  to  study  and  observe  various  types  of  construction  are  made  each 
school  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  small  amounts  of  equipment  and 
supplies . 


First   Year 

GED  101 
CST  100 
CST  102 
CST  103 
CST  104 
CST  110 
CST  203 
CST  208 
TC  105a,  b 
TC  '107a, b 


Second   Year 
TC   102  or 
GEB    153 
CST    105 

CST  111 
CST  125 
CST  207 
CST  209 
CST  212 
CST  211 
CST  225 
TC  120 
Elective 


English   Composition 

Construction   Orientation 

Construction    Drawing   and    Blueprint   Reading 

Concrete  Technology 

Surveying   in    Construction 

Residental    Framing   and   Exterior   Finish 

Construction   Materials 

Construction    Estimating 

Technical   Mathematics 

Applied    Physics 


Technical    Report  Writing  or 

Public    Speaking 
Construction   Codes,    Specifications, 

Inspection    and    Safety 
Remodeling   and    Renovation 
Structural    Mechanics 
Construction   Management 
Mechanical   Systems 
Scheduling    L   Adv.    Cost   Estimating 
Commercial    Construction 
Structural   Mechanics    II 
Fiscal    Aspects   of   Technical    Careers 
Social    Studies   or    Humanities 


Fall  Spring 


18 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

2    (3) 

2 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 


17   (18) 


The   following    advanced   construction   courses   are   available   beyond   the  AAS    requirement  during 
the  summer  term: 


CST  303 
CST  307 
CST  325 


Advanced  Concrete  Technology 
Computer  Applications  in  Construction 
Quality  Assurance  in  Construction 


Construction   Technology   As   A   Major 

Residential  and  light  commercial  building  construction  offers  a  multitude  of  opportunities  in  the 
areas  of  management  and  supervision. 

The  student  will  learn  basic  energy  efficient  construction  principles  including  active  and  passive 
solar  applications,  surveying,  drafting  and  properties  of  construction  materials.  He  or  she  will 
be  able  to  develop  construction  details  and  working  drawings,  and  to  make  construction  cost 
estimates,  including  labor,  materials,  and  schedules.  The  student  will  learn  code  requirements 
and  specifications  affecting  mechanical  equipment  such  as  plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning, 
and  illumination.  He  or  she  will  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for  basic  management  and 
business  positions  through  the  study  of  business  fiscal  management,  technical  writing,  physical 
sciences,   and  mathematics. 

The  student  in  this  program  will   have  the  benefit  of  a  well-equipped  wood  utilization   laboratory. 

A  minimum  of  67  hours  credit  is   required  for  the  associate  degree. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Carpenter,  Construction  Engineering  Aide,  Building  Materials 
Salesperson,  Estimator,  Construction  Foreman,  Assistant  to  Contract  Supervisor,  Inspector, 
Assistant  Project  Manager. 
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CONSUMER   ECONOMICS  AND  FAMILY  MANAGEMENT  Dr.    Fred  R.    Isberner,   Coord. 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-8898 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technical  Careers   Building 

Room  126 

This  specialization  prepares  students  for  professional  opportunities  in  consumer  affairs  in 
industry  and  government.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  market 
place  and  the  consumer's  relationship  to  private  enterprise  and  government  agencies.  A  key 
focus  of  the  program  is  the  application  of  concepts  and  the  critical  analysis  of  problems  and 
issues  affecting  the  consumer's  interests  and  choices. 

The  46  hour  general  education  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  courses  at  any 
accredited  college  or  university,  credit  received  through  CLEP,  USAFI,  DANTES  or  through 
proficiency  examinations.  Students  who  have  completed  an  AAS  degree  may  be  eligible  for  the 
Capstone  option.  This  option  reduces  the -hours  required  in  general  education  from  46  to  30. 
Students  may  also  receive  credit  for  previous  educational,  military  and  occupational  experience. 
Credit  is  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  In  addition,  field  internships  and  independent 
study  opportunities  are  available  upon  approval  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor. 


First   Year  Fall  Spring 


GEA  Science   (select)  3  3 

GEB   205  Consumer   Decision   Making  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

GED   153  Public   Speaking  -  3 

GED   107  Intermediate  Algebra  3 

GEE   107,    201,  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  2 

or  236 

Elective  -  3 


14  15 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science   (select)  -  3 

GEB  Social   Science    (select)  3  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being  (Activity)                         2 

GEA,    B,    C  (select)  3 

Electives  (Accounting    recommended)  5  6 


16  15 


1 

Required  General  Education  courses. 


Third   and    Fourth   Years 


The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specialized  objectives  and  departmental 
requirements.  These  include  the  following  areas:  consumer  resources  and  problems,  housing 
concerns,  consumers  in  the  market,  family  financial  management,  business  law,  and  public 
relations.  In  the  senior  year,  students  participate  in  an  internship  and  take  a  course  preparing 
them  to  identify  consumer  affairs  positions. 

Graduates  may  work  in  a  variety  of  industries  (insurance,  manufacturing,  banking,  airlines, 
utility  companies,  retailers)  and  governmental  agencies  (local  consumer  affairs  offices,  FTC, 
FDA). 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Consumer  Services  Specialist,  Consumer  Relations  or  Customer 
Relations  Officer,  Consumer  Affairs  or  Information  Specialist,  Consumer  Educator,  Community 
Liaison  Specialist. 
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DENTAL  HYGIENE 

College  of  Technical  Careers 

(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


Catherine  Jensen 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7213 
Technical  Careers  Building 
Room  18D 


The  dental  hygienist  is  an  important  member  of  the  dental  health  team,  and  is  the  only  one  other 
than  the  dentist  who  is  permitted  by  law  to  work  directly  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  Both  men 
and  women  enjoy  the  profession.  Many  dental  hygiene  graduates  work  in  private  practice.  In 
this  setting,  the  dental  hygienist  must  be  licensed  and  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed 
dentist.  The  hygienist's  area  of  responsibility  includes  oral  prophylaxis  (scaling  and  polishing 
of  the  teeth),  chairside  assisting,  x-ray  examinations,  laboratory  techniques,  office  and 
administration  procedures,  dental  health  education,  and  other  areas  of  preventive  dentistry. 
Alternative  employment  opportunities  include  teaching,  public  health  dentistry,  civilian 
employment  at  military  installations,  sales  and  marketing  for  dental  companies,  management 
positions  in  dental  clinics  or  related  health  care  facilities,  and  consulting  for  long  term  health 
care  facilities.  Future  changes  in  statutes  may  open  possibilities  for  alternatives  to  private 
practice.     Several  states  currently  allow  independent  contracting  in  private  practice. 

This  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental 
Association.  Available  facilities  restrict  first-year  enrollment  to  42  students.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  New  Student  Admission  Services  and  the  dental  hygiene  admissions  clerk. 
Special  application  materials  are  included  in   requirements  for  admission  to  the  program. 

All  application  materials  to  the  University  and  to  the  program  for  Fall  1991  should  be  on  file  by 
January,  1991.  Applications  received  later  than  this  will  be  considered  as  space  is  available. 
Individual  applications  will  be  reviewed  as  they  become  complete.  Applications  are  reviewed 
until  the  class  is  filled.  The  earlier  a  candidate  has  submitted  all  necessary  information,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  acceptance. 

The  dental  hygiene  student  has  expenses  of  about  $2600  in  addition  to  University  tuition  and 
fees.  This  covers  the  cost  of  instruments,  uniforms,  liability  insurance,  and  a  basic 
professional  library;  in  addition  they  spend  time  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Dental  Clinic  for  an 
extramural  clinical  experience. 

GEA  106  chemistry  for  non-science  majors  or  equivalent  plus  GED  101  English  composition  or 
equivalent  should  be  completed  before  entering  the  dental  hygiene  program  in  the  fall.  These 
need  not  be  completed  prior  to  applying  to  the  program.  They  are  not  used  in  the  admissions 
process,   but  are  recommended  prerequisites  for  dental  hygiene  courses  in  the  fall. 


First   Year 

AHC   141  Anatomy   and    Physiology 

MICRO   201  Elementary   Microbiology 

DH    126  Oral   Anatomy   and   Tooth   Morphology 

DH    133  Histology   and    Embryology 

DH    137  Pre-Clinical    Dental    Hygiene 

DH    138  Pathology 

DH    147  Preventive   Dentistry 

DH   208  Clinical    Dental    Hygiene 

DH   211a  Seminar 

DH   218a  Dental    Radiology 

DH   226  Anatomy   of   the   Head   and   Neck 

DH   218b  Dental    Radiology 

DH   240  Pharmacology 

Summer   Session    (8  weeks) 


DH  209 

DH  211b 

DH  217 

DH  241b 


Second   Year 

GEB    108 

GEB   202 

GED   152 

DH   201 

DH  238 

DH   248  and  348 

DH  310a, b 
DH  311a, b 
DH   315 


Dental    Hygiene   Clinic 

Seminar 

Dental    Nutrition 

Periodontology 


The   Sociological    Perspective 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Interpersonal   Communications 

Dental   Materials 

Oral    Pathology 

Dental    Public   Health   and   Community 

Dentistry   and    Practicum 
Clinical   CH   and    Radiology 
Senior   Seminar 
Ethics,    Jurisprudence   £•   Office  Management 


Fall 
4 

Spring 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

17 

17 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Fall 

Spring 
3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 

6 

6 

1 

1 

- 

2 

17 


A  minimum  of  83  hours  is   required  for  this  program. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:  Dental        Hygienist,        Researcher,        Health        Administrator, 

Registered  Dental  Hygienist,   Dental  Hygiene  Educator,    Public  Health   Dental   Hygienist. 
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DENTAL    TECHNOLOGY 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science) 


Dennis  Laake 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7215 
Technical  Careers  Building 
Room  18B 


Dental  Technology  is  concerned  with  the  construction  of  replacements  for  natural  teeth  which 
have  been  lost  by  disease  or  accident.  A  technologist  trained  in  this  art  is  called  a  Dental 
Technician . 

The  relationship  of  the  dental  technician  to  the  dentist  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pharmacist  to  the 
physician  or  the  optician  to  the  eye  specialist.  Important  members  of  the  dental  health  team, 
students  find  their  skills  and  knowledge  are  invaluable.  They  work  from  a  prescription  from  the 
dentist  and  are  employed  in  the  dental  office  or  in  dental  laboratories  varying  in  size  from  one  to 
as  many  as  100  people. 

The  Dental  Technology  program  includes  extensive  study  covering  all  phases  of  dental 
technology  and  leads  to  an  associate  in  applied  science  degree.  The  program  was  designed  so 
that  students  would  receive  not  only  technical  training  but  also  general  education  courses  to 
prepare  them  for  a  socially  complex  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  curriculum  consists  of  general  education  courses. 

The  technical  curriculum  covers  a  complete  study  of  dental  morphology,  fabrication  of  dental 
restorations  and  applicances  in  all  the  prosthetic  phases  of  dentistry,  dental  materials,  dental 
laboratory  management  and  other  related  subjects.  Students  who  enjoy  working  with  their  hands 
will  find  dental  technology  to  be  an  especially   rewarding  career. 


First  Year 
GEA    101 

GEA   106 

GED   101 

*DT   102 

*DT   103a 

*DT   103b 

*DT   104a 

*DT   104b 

DT   113a 

DT    128 

DT    143 

*DT    110 


Second   Year 

GED   152 

CIP   229 

DT    113b 
*DT  202 
*DT   204a 
*DT  204b 

DT  205 
*DT  206a 
*DT  206b 
*DT  210 

TC   120 


Conceptual    Insights,    Modern 

Communication    Systems 
Chemistry  for   Non-Science  Majors 
English   Composition 
Tooth   Anatomy 
Complete   Dentures    I 
Complete    Dentures    II 
Removable   Partial    Dentures    I 
Removable   Partial    Dentures    II 
Science  of   Dental   Materials 
Oral   Anatomy 

Orientation   to   Dental   Technology 
Dental   Occlusion 


Interpersonal    Communication 

Computing   for    Business   Administration 

Science  of   Dental   Materials 

Dental   Orthodontics    &   Pedodontics 

Crown    and    Bridge    I 

Crown   and    Bridge    II 

Dental    Laboratory   Management 

Dental    Ceramics    I 

Dental   Ceramics    II 

Applied    Prosthodontics 

Fiscal   Aspects   of   Technical   Careers    I 


[all 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

4.5 

- 

4.5 

- 

4.5 


4.5 


- 

4.5 

- 

2 

1 

4.5 

20.5 

19.5 

Fall 

Spring 
3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

4.5 

- 

4.5 

- 

4.5 

- 

1 

- 

19.5 


4.5 
4.5 
4.5 

T975" 


*Five-week  module. 

Dental   Technology  As   A  Major 

This  program  is  the  second  oldest  dental  technology  program  in  the  country,  and  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  be  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  The  program  has  maintained  full  approval'  accreditation  status 
since  it  was  founded  in  the  summer  of  1956. 

The  Commission's  standards  are  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  that  the  graduate  of  such  an 
accredited  program  has  the  best  education  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  time  allocated.  The 
faculty  is  highly  qualified  for  teaching  this  portion  of  the  dental  field,  having  enjoyed  many 
years  of  experience  in  dental  education  and  technology  education.  This  is  backed  by  years  of 
practical  experience  in  the  entire  field.  Graduates  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  owners  of  the 
many  ethical   laboratories  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  about  $900.00  for  a  dental  kit,  laboratory  jacket,  Delta  Tau 
Club,   and  recognized  graduate  exam  fee  over  a  two-year  period. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Dental  Technician,  Sales  Representative,  Technical  Repre- 
sentative. 
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DESIGN 

(Product  Design) 

(Visual  Communication) 

School  of  Art  and  Design 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


L.    Brent  Kington,   Director 
School  of  Art  and  Design 
Telephone  -  618-453-4315 
Allyn   Building,    Room  109 

Joyce  Jolliff,   Academic  Adviser 
Telephone  -  618-453-4313 
Allyn   Building,    Room  103 


The  faculty  and  students  of  the  design  program  are  a  part  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
Design  is  defined  as  devising  innovative  courses  of  action  to  change  existing  situations  into 
preferred  situations.  This  definition  translated  into  the  educational  purpose  of  the  design 
program  means  that  our  prime  responsibility  and  goal  is  to  develop  students  with  conceptual  and 
design  capabilities  to  cope  effectively  with  multi-faceted  design  problems. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

110 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

107,  : 

or 

236 

201 


AD     100  a    &  b 


AD 
AD 
AD 


107 
110 
122 


Earth    Science    (recommended) 
English   Composition 
English    Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

Two   Dimensional 

and   Three   Dimensional    Design 
Fundamentals   of   Art 
Introduction   to   Drawing    I 
Drawing   for  Communication 


Fall 
3 

3 


14 


Spring 


15 


Second   Year 


GEB 

104  or 

108  or 

205 

GEC 

205 

GED 

153 

GEE 

AD 

207a    &   I 

AD 

249 

AD 

302a  or 

302b  or 

302c 

AD 

213  or 

222 

AD 

232  or 

253 

CP 

425 

The   Human    Experience:      Anthropology,    or 
The  Sociological    Perspective,    or 
Consumer   Decision-Making    (recommended) 

Innovation   for  the   Contemporary   Environment 

Public   Speaking    (recommended) 

Human    Health    (activity   only) 

Introduction   to  Art   History 
2D/3D   Presentation 
Beginning   Etching,    or 

Beginning    Lithography,    or 

Beginning   Silkscreen 
Basic   Materials   and    Processes    (PD   majors),    or 

Type  as    Image   (VC   majors) 
Graphic   Reproduction    (VC   majors),    or 

Human    Factors    (PD   majors) 
Studio  Workshop    (photo  for   design   majors) 


Fall 


17 


Spring 
3 


15 


All   specializations   in   the  School  of  Art  and  Design   receive  six   hours  of  GEC  substitution  for  AD 
100  a  or  b  and  AD  207a. 


Third    and    Fourth    Years 

If  not  completed  at  the  junior  college  level,  GEC  205  should  be  taken  the  first  semester  the 
transfer  student  is  at  SIUC.  Other  courses  taken  the  last  two  years  will  include  additional 
design  core,  professional  preparatory  and  elective  courses.  Two  options  are  available:  product 
design  and  visual  communication.  AD  222  and  232  are  prerequisites  for  the  first  of  four  courses 
in  visual  communication  which  must  be  taken  in  sequence.  If  these  courses  are  not  available  at 
the  community  college,  the  student  should  expect  to  be  enrolled  at  SIUC  three  years  to  complete 
the  degree.  Studio  courses  will  be  evaluated  for  transfer  credit  on  the  basis  of  presentation  of 
the  work  (or  professional  quality  slides  of  it)  executed  in  the  course(s).  Beginning  in  Fall 
1991,  admission  will  be  based  on  a  portfolio  review  to  be  conducted  no  later  than  upon  completion 
of  100a,    100b,    110  and   122. 

Product  Design:  Product  designers  create  articles  that  are  useful,  safe,  economical,  attractive, 
and  appropriate  for  specific  human  needs.  They  visualize  and  develop  a  wide  range  of  items, 
from  simple  tools  to  complex  microelectronic  hardware,  rehabilitation  equipment  to  transportation 
systems.  Under  faculty  supervision,  students  learn  to  use  the  theories,  techniques,  and 
materials  common  to  the  profession,  defining  the  problem,  assessing  the  need,  developing  the 
solution,   and  creating  the  product. 

Visual  Communication:  Graphic  designers  work  in  advertising,  packaging,  promotions, 
publication,  and/or  exhibition  design,  for  private  industry,  public  concerns,  or  as  free-lance 
designers.  The  program  couples  aesthetics  with  concept  development,  visualization  techniques, 
a  knowledge  of  tools  and  processes,  and  an  understanding  of  message  content,  design  methods, 
planning,   and  management. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Designer,  Junior  Art  Director,  Art  Director,  Retouch 
Artist/Designer,  Comp'  Artist,  Illustrator,  Display  Designer,  Package  Designer,  Computer 
Graphics  Designer/Specialist,   Typographies  Designer  and  Television  Storyboard  Artist. 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
(Child  and  Family  Services) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Billy  Dixon,   Chairperson 
Telephone  -  618-536-2441 
Wham  Building,    Room  327 


Within  a  major  in  Early  Childhood,  the  curriculum  offers  a  specialization  in  Child  and  Family 
Services.  These  courses  offer  basic  background  leading  to  positions  as  nursery  school  director 
or  teacher  in  private  schools  and  day  care  centers;  director  or  non-certified  teacher  in 
residential  living  facilities  for  exceptional  children;  child  care  specialists  with  social,  public 
health  and  welfare  agencies;  home  economics  extension  specialists  in  child  care;  and  recreational 
leaders . 


First   Year 

GEA 
*GEB    108 
*GEB  202 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GED  152 

GEE 

GEE  236 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

107 

GEE 

GE 

C&l 

227 

C&l 

237 

Elect 

ive 

Science   (select) 

The   Sociological    Perspective 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

Enlgish   Composition    II 

Interpersonal    Communication 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Nutritional    Ecology 


Science   (select) 

Social    Sciences(select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Activity 

Additional   coursework   from   A,    B,    or  C 

Marriage   and    Family   Living 

Child   Development 


Fall  Spring 

3  3 


14 


Fall 


15 


17 


Spring 


15 


*Required     General     Education     courses. 
Student. 


See     section    on    General     Education    for    the    Transfer 


Early   Childhood   As   A   Major 

No  minor  required. 

Flexibility  of  program  provides  for  specialization  in  the  areas  of  direct  care  of  children, 
teaching,   and  community  development  related  services. 

Graduate  degree  available. 

Faculty  have  varied  interests  in  child  development/family  relations,  retardation,  motivation  of 
the  child,    sex  education,   child  abuse. 

Excellent  facilities--Child  Development  Laboratory  with  observation  booth,  and  only  infant  care 
laboratory  in  the  state. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Nursery  School  Director,  Day  Care  Center  Director,  Child 
Care  Specialist,  Home  Economics  Extension  Specialist,  Recreational  Leader,  Residential  Life 
Supervisor,  Preschool  Director,  Child  Behavior  Education  Specialist,  Child  Welfare  Education 
Specialist,  Child  Placement  Education  Specialist,  Family  Welfare  Education  Specialist,  Cultural 
Education  Specialist,  Sales  Trainee,  Children's  Programs  Organizer,  Child  Development 
Specialist,  Minority  Groups  &  Race  Relations  Education  Specialist,  Population  Education 
Specialist,   Teacher  (  Pre-School) . 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
(Preschool/  Primary) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Billy  Dixon,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-536-2441 
Wham  Building,    Room  327 


For  the  last  decade  educators  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  providing 
quality  care  and  guidance  for  the  preschool  child.  This  program,  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education,  has  been  designed  for  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  children  0-8  years  of 
age.     Students  following  this  program  will  meet  state  certification   requirements. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB  202 

CEC 

GED    101 

GED    102 

GED   152  or   153 

GEE 

GEE   201 

MUS    101 
MATH    114 
MATH   314 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEB    114   &  301 

GEC 

GEC 
C&l   227 
C&l   237 

PSYC  301 


Science   (select) 


Introduction   to   Psychology" 


,2,3 


Humanities    (Art  or   Literature)' 

3 
English   Composition 

3 
Enlgish    Composition    II 

Interpersonal   Communication   or    Public   Speaking 

Activity 

3 
Healthful    Living 

3 
Music    Fundamentals 

Algebraic    &   Arithmetic   Systems 
Geometry   for   Elementary   Teachers 


Science   (select) 


Social    Science    (select) 


American   Government  and    U.S.    History 

Humanities    (select)      (Art  or   Literature) 

3 
Elective      (East  Asian    Civilization) 

Marriage   and    Family    Living 

Early   Child   Development    I 

Child    Psychology 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 
3 


18 

Fall 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

T5~ 


Spring 
3 


16 
Spring 

3    ► 

3 
3 
3 
3 


18 


See   section   on   General    Education   for  the   Transfer   Student.     Must  have  12  hours  of  science  for 
state  certification. 

2 
Under   Humanities,    Music   101    is   to   be   substituted   for  GEC    100.      Art   may   be  GEC    101,    204,   or 

Art  100. 

3 
Teacher  certification    requirements    include  GEB   202;    GEB    114,    301;    MUS    101;    GEC   213;    an  art 

class;   GED  101;   GED  102  and  a  third  English  course;    GEE  201;   and  GEE  activity. 

Science  selection  must  include  a  laboratory  course.  A  non-western  or  third  world  culture  course 
is  required  (GEC  213).  Additional  general  education  courses  required.  Additional  study  in 
either  math,  science,  social  science  or  humanities  to  equal  18  hours  (9  hours  must  be  upper 
division  coursework). 

Refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  additional  information  on  this  program. 

Specific  General   Education  courses  listed  are  required  for  this  program. 

Faculty  have  varied  interests  in  Child  Development/Family  Relations,  retardation,  motivation  of 
the  child,   sex  education. 

Excellent  facilities- -Child  Development  Laboratory  with  observation  booth,  and  only  infant  care 
lab  in  the  state. 
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ECONOMICS 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Robert  J.    Ellis 
Telephone  -  618-453-2713 
Faner  Building,    Room  4121 


The  Economics  major  consists  of  33  semester  hours.  Of  these,  18  hours  are  required  courses. 
With  15  hours  remaining,  a  student  can  choose  courses  in  the  following  areas:  Comparative 
Systems,  Economic  Development,  Economic  History,  Economic  Theory,  Econometrics,  Human 
Resources,  International  Economics,  Money  and  Banking,  Political  Economy,  Public  Finance.  The 
flexibility  permitted  by  the  electives  available  makes  possible  a  program  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  career  preparation  plans. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 
GED   107  or 

MATH    111 

GED 

GEE 

MATH    140  or 

MATH   150 


Second   Year 

GEA 
GEB 

GEC 

GEE 

ECON   214,    215 

FL 

5 
Elective 

1. 


1 


Science    (select) 
Social    Science    (sele 
Humanities    (select) 


English   Composition 


English    Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra   or 
Pre-calculus 

Speech    (select) 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Short   Course   in   Calculus    (if  took   GED   107)   or 

Calculus    l2(if  took  MATH    111) 


Science   (select) 
Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 


Fall 
3 
3 

3 
3-5 


Spring 
3 


Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 
Introduction   to  Mi 
Foreign    Language 


Introduction   to  Macro  and   Micro   Economics 
3 


14-16 

Fall 
3 


2 
3 
4 

3 

15 


16 
Spring 

3 
3 

3 
4 
3 


16 


To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy   the  general  education   requirements,   please 
refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 

The    mathematics     requirement    for    economics    majors    is    Math    140   or    150.      This    also   fulfills    a 

Liberal  Arts   requirement. 
3 
Two    semesters     (which     is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language   are    required    for   all 

Liberal    Arts   students   who  entered   college   anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

4 

Part  of  Economics  major  requirement.     Economics  214  also  satisfies  part  of  GEB   requirements. 
5 

Elective   hours   should   be   used  in  the  following  ways:     1)   students  may  explore  areas  of  interest 

or  2)  arrange  a  program  tailored  to  meet  specific  career  objectives.  For  example  students 
interested  in  a  career  in  business  or  government  should  consider  taking  elective  courses  in 
accounting  and  other  business  subjects  and  computer  science.  Those  considering  graduate 
study  in  economics  are  encouraged  to  take  several  courses  in  mathematics. 

Economics   As   A   Major 

Students  majoring  in  economics  find  jobs  in  various  areas  of  business,  including  banking  and 
finance,  industry,  trade,  and  utilities  to  name  a  few.  Many  economics  majors  go  to  work  for 
government  agencies  at  all  levels--federal,  state,  and  local.  For  example,  several  SIUC 
graduates  with  economics  majors  have  been  hired  by  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
state  agencies.  Majoring  in  economics  is  also  widely  considered  to  be  excellent  preparation  for 
graduate  study  in  business,  law  or  any  of  the  social  sciences.  The  requirements  for  a  major  in 
economics  are  very  flexible  with  26-33  hours  of  electives. 

To  Counselors 

We  recommend  that  high  school  students  thinking  of  majoring  in  economics  in  college  take  as 
much  English  (composition  and  literature),  mathematics,  government,  and  history  as  possible. 
If  economics  is  offered,  that,  of  course,  is  recommended  too.  For  community  college  students 
interested  in  economics,  we  recommend  principles  of  macro  and  micro  economics,  English,  and 
mathematics   in  addition  to  (or  part  of)   general  education  courses. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Market  Research  Analyst,  Econometrician ,  Economic  Analyst, 
Economic  Forecaster,  Finance  Administrator,  Budget  Analyst,  Gov't  Economic  Enterprises 
Studies  Officer,  International  Banking  Officer,  International  Trade  Economist,  Investment 
Analyst,  Loan  Administrator,  Industrial  Economist,  Manufacturer's  Representative,  Production 
Supervision,  Price  Economist,  Transportation  Economist,  Labor  Economist,  Business  Planner, 
Economic  Geographist,  Legislative  Aide,  Population  Economic  Analyst,  Right-of-Way  Agent,  Tax 
Economist,   Urban  Economist. 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING  Darcy  Murphy,   Advisement 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Telephone  -  618-453-2261 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technology  Building,    Room  A120 

See  also:     Civil  Engineering,   Mechanical   Engineering,   and  Mining  Engineering. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses  in  the  major  areas  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering.  Students  who  choose  the  Electrical  Engineering  major  prepare  themselves 
for  professional  and  technical  employment  or  graduate  studies  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 
Employment  opportunities  exist  within  a  wide  range  of  organizations  such  as  governmental 
laboratories;  consumer  goods  manufacturers;  and  telecommunications,  electric  power,  computer 
and  microelectronic  companies.  Flexibility  in  this  major  allows  students  to  choose  among  courses 
in  application  and  theory  of  circuits,  systems,  communications,  digital  systems,  controls, 
electronics,  instrumentation,  electromagnetics  and  power  systems.  The  Electrical  Engineering 
major  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Accreditation   Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology   (ABET). 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

1    2 
GEB  Social    Science    (select)    '  3  3 

1    2 
GEC  Humanities    (select)    '  3  3 

1    2 
GED   101  English    Composition    '  3 

1    2 
GED   102  English    Composition    II    '  -  3 

3 
CHEM   222a, c  Into,    to   Chemical    Principles   and    Lab  4  3 

ENGR   222  Computational   Methods   for   Engineers  -  2 

MATH    150,    250        Calculus    I    &    II3  4  4 


16 


17  18 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

1    2  4 
GEA    115  Introductory    Biology    '    '  3  - 

1    2 
GEB  Social    Science    (select)    '  3 

1    2 
GEC  Humanities    (select)    '  -  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  2  * 

EE   225  Introduction   to   Digital   Systems  3 

EE   235  Electric   Circuits  -  4 

ENGR   260a  Mechanics   of   Rigid    Bodies    (Statics)  2 

MATH   251,  305        Calculus    III    and   Differential    Equations  I  3  3 

PHYS   205a, b   &         University    Physics   and    Lab3  4  4 

PHYS   255a, b  

18 

See    General    Education    for  the   Transfer  Student.      Transfer   students   without  a   baccalaureate- 
oriented   associate  degree  will    be   required  to  take  some  specific  general  education  courses.      It  is 
recommended  that  such  students   contact  the   College  of   Engineering   and   Technology   Advisement 
Office  for  information  on  approved  general  education  courses. 
2 
"Due   to    accreditation    standards,    students    transferring   with   a   baccalaureate-oriented   associate 

degree  will  need  16  sem.  hours  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities;  eight  or  nine  sem.  hours  of 
oral  and  written  communications,  and  18  sem.  hours  of  basic  science  before  graduation  from 
SIUC.  A  300  level  Social  Science  or  Humanities  course  must  be  taken  at  SIUC  or  at  another 
senior  level  institution.  This  300  level  course  must  build  on  a  discipline  already  completed. 
Because  of  this  accreditation  requirement,  in  most  cases,  a  maximum  of  13  sem.  hours  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  from  a  community  college  will  be  counted  toward  this  16  hour 
requirement. 
3 

Substitutes  for  General  Education   requirements. 
4 

This    course    is    not    required    for   students   transferring   with   a   baccalaureate-oriented   associate 
degree  and  18  sem.    hours  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Transfer  students  from  community  colleges  or  other  institutions  should  have  strong  backgrounds 
in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  complete  specific  freshman  and  sophomore  course  requirements  which  include  six  sem.  hours 
of  English  Composition;  three  sem.  hours  of  Speech,  eight  sem.  hours  of  University  Physics, 
seven  sem.  hours  of  Chemistry;  11-14  sem.  hours  of  Math,  including  Calculus;  and  two  sem. 
hours  of  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics).  Calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for  most  junior-level 
courses . 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Electrical  Engineer,  Product  Development  and  Design 
Engineer,  Product  Application  and  Test  Engineer,  Sales,  Operations  Research  Analyst,  Patent 
Engineer,  Communications  Engineer,  Computer  Engineer,  Power  Engineer,  Systems  Engineer, 
Electronics  Engineer,   Software  Engineer,   Control   Engineer,    Digital  Signal   Processing  Engineer. 
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ELECTRONICS  MANAGEMENT  William  G.    Shupe,   Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-7200 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technical  Careers  Building 

Room  202 

The  electronics  management  major  combines  advanced  technical  training  with  development  of 
supervisory  and  management  skills.  Electronics  management  graduates  enter  a  variety  of 
electronic  careers  specialties  including  communications,  automotive,  avionics,  personal 
computers,  and  biomedical  applications.  Beginning  freshmen  should  apply  to  the  appropriate 
associate  degree  major  and  plan  to  enter  the  electronics  management  program  upon  completion  of 
the  associate  degree. 

The  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  electronics  management  allows  students  with  an  associate  in 
applied  science  degree  to  build  upon  their  technical  training  through  a  combination  of  core 
courses,  major  requirements,  approved  major  electives  and  SIUC  general  education 
requirements.  The  46  hour  general  education  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing 
courses  at  any  accredited  college  or  university,  credit  received  through  CLEP,  USAFI,  DANTES 
or  through  proficiency  examinations.  Students  who  have  completed  an  A.A.S.  degree  may  be 
eligible  for  the  Capstone  option.  This  option  reduces  the  hours  required  in  general  education 
from  46  to  30.  Students  may  also  receive  credit  for  previous  educational,  military  and 
occupational  experience.  Credit  is  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  In  addition,  field 
internships  and  independent  study  opportunities  are  available  upon  approval  by  the  student's 
faculty  advisor. 

First  Year 

GEA  Science    (select)  3  3 

GEB  Social    Science   (select)  -  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3  3 

GED   101  English    Composition  3 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra  -  3 

GEE   107  or  201 

or  236  Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select)  2 

Electives   or  Technical   Specialization  7  5 


18  17 
Second   Year 

GEA  Science    (select)  3 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  3  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   102  English    Composition    II  -  3 

GED   152  Interpersonal    Communication   or 

GED   153  Public   Speaking  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity)  2 

Electives   or  Technical   Specialization  9                         8_ 


18  19 

*GE   Total   =  46   hours.      See  advisor   to  determine  eligibility  for  Capstone  option.     See  Electronics 
Technology  option  for  AAS   requirements. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

ATS  core  courses  --   12  hours   required 

ATS  364  Work  Center  Management  3 

ATS  416  Applications  of  Technical   Information  3 

Two  of  the  following: 

ATS  332  Labor  Management  Problems  3 

ATS  383  Data   Interpretation  3 

ATS  421  Professional   Development  3 

12 

Electronics   Management   Specialization    Requirements    -    15   hours 
ELT  301  Biomedical   Instrumentation   Lecture*  5 

ELT  302  Optical   Electronics   Lecture  4 

ELT  303  Microcomputer  Const.    &  Trblsh.    Lecture  5 

ELT  304  Communication  Systems  4 

ELT  305  Microcomputer  Repair  4 

ELT  311  Biomedical   Instrumentation   Lab*  6 

ELT  312  Optical  Electronics   Lab  2 

ELT  313  Microcomputer  Const.    &  Trblsh.    Lab  6 

ELT  314  Communication  Systems   Lab  4 

15 
NOTE:     At   least  one   set  of   ELT   lecture  and   lab   courses    is    required.      Competency   tests   will    be 
administered  during  the  first  lecture  period. 
*Biomedical  option   requires  completion  of  15-hour  internship. 
Electronics   Management   Specialization    Electives-9   hours  courses  must  be  approved  by  advisor. 

Internship,    Independent  Study  or  approved  equivalent  -   12  hours. 
Approved  career  electives   -  26  hours 
TOTAL:     120  hours 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:  Electronics  Technician,  Service  Representative, 

Instrumentation    Engineer,    Technical    Sales    Representative,    Customer    Engineer,    Quality    Control 
Engineer. 
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ELECTRONICS   TECHNOLOGY 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


William  G .   Shupe 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7200 
Technical  Careers   Building 
Room  203 


Electronics  Technology  is  not  only  a  unique  program  in  its  high  technical  level  of  student 
preparation,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  SIUC  is  one  of  the  few  state  institutions  that  offers  both  a 
two  year  and  four  year  degree  in  Electronics  Technology.  The  student  may  obtain  the  two  year 
degree  and  enter  the  job  market  or  continue  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  for  a  four  year 
electronics  degree.  The  program  provides  instruction  for  the  education  of  electronics 
technologists  who  are  capable  of  taking  their  place  in  the  industry  in  a  wide  range  of  electronics 
positions.     This  program  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  approach  to  electronics. 

Students  will  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  AC-DC  and  active  element  circuits  so  that  they 
can  design,  construct,  test  and  analyze  new  types  of  circuitry.  They  will  learn  digital  circuits 
and  CAD  as  well  as  industrial  systems  to  include  Robotics  in  a  theory-laboratory  situation  where 
they  will  develop  the  ability  to  solve  problems  and  report  test  results  in  data  sheets,  graphs  and 
technical  papers.  They  will  use  diagnostic  analysis  to  troubleshoot  and  repair  electronics 
equipment. 


First   Year 

GED   101  English   Composition 

GED   153  Public   Speaking 

ELT   101  AC-DC   Circuit  Analysis   Theory 

ELT   111  AC-DC   Circuit   Analysis    Lab 

ELT   121  Electronics    Devices 

ELT   102  Electronics   Circuits   Theory 

ELT   112  Electronics   Circuits    Laboratory 

ELT   224  Computer   System   Applications 

TC   105a, b  Technical   Mathematics 


Fall 


Spring 
3 

3 


20 


Second   Year 

CIP  323  or  PASCAL   Programming   or 

CS   202  or  Intro,    to   Computer   Programming   or 

CS   212  Intro,    to   Business   Computing 

ELT   201  Telemetry   and    Industrial   Circuits   Theory 

ELT   202  Digital    Electronics   Theory 

ELT  211  Telemetry   and    Industrial   Circuits    Lab 

ELT  212  Digital    Electronics    Laboratory 

ELT   221  Electronics    Systems    Analysis 

TC   102  Technical   Writing 

TC    107a, b  Applied    Physics 


Fall 

5 

6 

3 

4 
18 


S  p  r}  n  g 
3 


5 

6 

2 

16 


Electronics   Technology   As   A   Major 

Graduates  are  employed  by  major  corporations  such  as:  General  Electric,  Emerson  Electric, 
AT&T  Bell  Research  Laboratories,  IBM,  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Texas  Instruments,  Rockwell,  General  Telephone  (Automatic  Electric),  Motorola, 
McDonnell-Douglas,  Zenith  and  many  other  major  electronics  companies.  About  60°o  of  these 
graduates  work  in  direct  support  and  the  remaining  indirect  support  of  electronics  engineers. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  most  instruction  is  directed  toward  basic  principles  of 
electricity  and  electronics.  This  is  followed  by  digital  circuits  to  include  Microprocessors  and 
Computer  Aided  Design  and  Industrial  Systems  which  includes  Robotics  and  other  principles 
used  in  the  electronics  industrial  world.  Throughout  the  four  semesters  of  study,  students  will 
have  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  experiences  (hands  on)  per  week.  Each  laboratory 
class  requires  projects  the  student  will  design  and  construct.  Second  year  students  select 
projects  related  to  personal  interest  within  the  framework  of  the  class.  While  hands  on 
experience  is  stressed,  it  by  no  means  implies  that  theory  is  underemphasized .  Each  student 
receives  eight  hours  per  week  of  electronics  theory  lectures.  Curriculum  of  both  lectures  and 
laboratories  are  constantly  changing  based  on  input  from  a  very  active  Advisory  Committee 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  IBM,  AT&T,  Texas  Instruments,  ITC/3M,  ALCOA, 
Zenith,   Motorola,   GE-FANUC,    Emerson   Electric,   and  McDonnell-Douglas. 


Workbooks  and  supplies   required  for  laboratory  courses   cost   approximately   $150.00. 
of  72  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


A   minimum 


Students  who  wish  to  complete  a  four  year  degree  may  do  so  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers. 
Advanced  electronics  courses  are  available  in  biomedical  electronics,  optoelectronics, 
microcomputer  construction,  communication  systems  electronics  and  computer  maintenance.  While 
it  is  possible  to  enter  the  four  year  degree  program  as  a  transfer  student,  it  is  highly 
recommended  that  each  student  enter  the  associate  degree  program  in  electronics  at  SIUC  to 
ensure  all  skills  are  obtained  that  are  expected  in  the  advance  electronics  courses. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Electronics  Technician,  Bench  Technician,  Repair  Analysis 
Technician,  Bio-Medical  Technician,  Technical  Sales  Representative,  Customer  Engineer,  Quality 
Control   Engineer,    Field  Technician,    Field  Engineer. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   (K-9) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Billv  Dixon,   Chairperson 
Telephone  -  618-536-2441 
Wham  Building,    Room  327 


Following  are  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in 
elementary  education  which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  standard  Elementary  School 
Certificate. 

In  addition  to  general  university  and  College  of  Education  requirements,  a  student  must  meet  all 
requirements  pertaining  to  prerequisites  to  student  teaching  and  should  study  the  section  in  the 
Undergraduate  Catalog  which  lists  such   requirements. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

101 

GEC 

213 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

152  or 

153 

GEE 

Elect 

ive 

Science   (select) 

Social   Studies    (elective) 

Introduction   to  Art 

Humanities    (Non-Western    Civilization) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Activity 

2 
Area   of   Concentration 


Fall  Spring 

3 


14 


15 


Second   Year 

1 

GEA  Science    (select) 

GEB    114  Intro  to  American   Government   and    Politics 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEB  301  U.S.    History 

GEC  Literature    (select  or   English    required) 

GEE.  201  Healthful    Living 

2 

Elective  Area   of   Concentration 

MATH    114  Algebraic   and   Arithmetic   Systems 

MATH   314  Math   for   Elementary   Teachers 

MUS    101  Music   Fundamentals    (or  GEC   Music) 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 


3    (4) 


Spring 


15    (16) 


See  section  on  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Teacher   certification    requirements   include   an    18-hour   Area   of   Concentration    in   math,    science, 
humanities  or  social  studies   (9  hours  must  be  upper  level). 

Elementary   Education    (K-9)    As   A   Major 

Students   who   plan   to  teach   children  from  grades   K-9  and  specifically  grades  4-6  should  major  in 
Elementary  Education. 

All    students    should    refer    to    the    section     in    the    handbook     specifying     the     requirements     for 
entrance  into  the  Teacher  Education   Program. 
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ENGINEERING   TECHNOLOGY 

(Civil) 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Ann  Gaylord 

Telephone  -  618-453-2261 

Technology  Building,    Room  A120 


Engineering  Technology  is  that  part  of  the  technological  field  which  requires  the  application  of 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  methods  combined  with  technical  skills  in  support  of 
engineering  activities;  it  lies  in  the  occupational  spectrum  between  the  technician  and  the 
engineer  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum  closest  to  the  engineer. 

All  curricula  in  Engineering  Technology  are  accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology.  These  include  the  Civil 
Engineering  Technology,  Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  curricula. 

The  CET  specialization  is  for  students  interested  in  careers  with  construction  companies,  state 
and  federal  highway  departments,  architectural/engineering/surveying  consulting  firms,  mining 
companies,  railroads,  testing  laboratories,  and  governmental  agencies.  Graduates  may 
participate  in  such  civil  engineering  activities  as  surveying  and  the  design  and  construction  of 
airports,  bridges,  highways,  dams,  power  plants,  pipelines,  mines,  water  and  wastewater 
treatment  plants,    residential  complexes,    railroads  and   recreational  facilities. 


First   Year 


Fall 


GEA    115,    117, 

or   118 
GEB 
GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GEE 

CHEM   115 
ET    103 

MATH    111 
MATH    150 


Science 

Social    Science    (select) 
Humanities    (select) 
English    Composition 
English    Composition    II 
Human    Health    and  Well 
Chemistry 
Engineering    Drawing    I 

Pre-Calculus 
Calculus    I 


Being    (select) 


16 


3  or  4 
3 


16  or   17 


Second   Year 

GEC 

GED   153 
ENGR   222 
ET   202 
ET   260a 
ET  390 
MATH   250 
MGMT   202 

PHYS   203a, b    i 
PHYS   253a, b 


Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Computational    Methods 

Structural    Graphics 

Principles   of   Mechanics,    Statics 

Cost   Estimating 

Calculus    1 1 

Business    Communications 

College   Physics   and    Lab 


Fall 


Spring 
3 
2 


17 


15 


Substitutes  for  General   Education. 


Engineering   Technology   As   A   Major  with  a  specialization   in  Civil   Engineering  Technology. 

A  minor  is  not  required.     Foreign   language  is   not  required. 

For  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  CET  the  requirements  are:  27  semester  hours  of  mathematics  and 
basic  science;  30  semester  hours  of  communications,  humanities  and  social  science;  67  semester 
hours  of  required  and  elective  technology  courses.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in 
Engineering  Technology  must  be  taken  in   residence  at  SIUC. 

Career   and   Employment   Opportunities    in    CET 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  with  B.S.  degrees  in  Civil  Engineering  Technology  are 
excellent.  Graduates  are  employed  by  architectural/engineering/surveying  firms,  construction 
firms,  state  and  local  highway  departments,  and  mining  companies.  Graduates  are  eligible  to 
become  licensed  as  Professional  Land  Surveyors  after  gaining  appropriate  post-graduation 
experience  and  passing   required  state  licensing  examinations. 
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ENGINEERING   TECHNOLOGY 

(Electrical) 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Ann  Gaylord 

Telephone  -  618-453-2261 

Technology  Building,    Room  A120 


Engineering  Technology  is  that  part  of  the  technological  field  which  requires  the  application  of 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  methods  combined  with  technical  skills  in  support  of 
engineering  activities;  it  lies  in  the  occupational  spectrum  between  the  technician  and  the 
engineer  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum  closest  to  the  engineer. 

All  curricula  in  Engineering  Technology  are  accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology.  These  include  the  Civil 
Engineering  Technology,  Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  curricula. 

The  EET  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  careers  in  electronics,  manufacturing, 
power  generation,  communication  industries,  and  computer  technologies.  Students  study 
electrical  circuits,  logic  design,  communications,  microprocessors,  and  microcomputers.  Other 
courses  prepare  them  for  participation  in  the  planning  and  installation  of  power  distribution 
systems  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  complex  electrical  systems. 


First  Year 

GEA   115,    117, 

or   118 
GEB 
GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 
GEE   107,    201, 

or  236 
CHEM   115 

MATH    108 

MATH    109 


Science 

Social   Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 


Chemistry 
College   Algebra 
Trigonometry 


Fall 


Spring 


3  or  4 

3 

3 


14 


15  or   16 


Second   Year 

GEB 
GEC 

ENGR  222 
ET  238 
ET  245a 
MATH    150 
MATH   250 

PHYS  203a,  b   & 
PHYS   253a, b 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Computational   Methods 

Digital    Electronics 

Electrical   Systems  for   Industry 

Calculus    i 

Calculus    II 


College   Physics   and    Lab 


Fall 


16 


Spring 

3 
3 
2 


4 
4 

76" 


Substitutes  for  General   Education. 


Engineering   Technology   As   A   Major  with  a  specialization  in   Electrical   Engineering  Technology. 

A  minor  is  not  required.     Foreign  language  is  not  required. 

For  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  EET  the  requirements  are:  28  semester  hours  of  mathematics  and 
basic  science;  30  semester  hours  of  communications,  humanities  and  social  science;  66  semester 
hours  of  required  and  elective  technology  courses.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in 
Engineering  Technology  must  be  taken  in   residence  at  SIUC. 

Career  and   Employment  Opportunities   in    EET 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  with  B.S.  degrees  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
are  excellent.  Graduates  are  employed  in  the  communications  industry,  electronic  and  electrical 
industries;  by  transportation  industries  and  consulting  firms;  in  the  power  and  energy 
industries,    in  machinery  manufacturing  companies,   and  in  many  other  areas. 
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ENGINEERING   TECHNOLOGY 

(Mechanical) 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Anne  Gaylord 
Telephone  -  618-453-2261 
Technology  Building,    Room  A120 


Engineering  Technology  is  that  part  of  the  technological  field  which  requires  the  application  of 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  methods  combined  with  technical  skills  in  support  of 
engineering  activities;  it  lies  in  the  occupational  spectrum  between  the  technician  and  the 
engineer  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum  closest  to  the  engineer. 

All  curricula  in  Engineering  Technology  are  accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology.  These  include  the  Civil 
Engineering  Technology,  Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  curricula. 

The  MET  program  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for  a  career  in  power  and  manufacturing 
industries.  Graduates  are  provided  with  a  diverse  background  in  several  mechanical 
technologies,  focusing  on  such  areas  as  fluid  power,  thermal  science,  computer-aided  drawing, 
mechanical  design  technology,   and  mechanical  aspects  of  manufacturing  systems. 


First   Year 


118 


GEA   115,    117, 

or 
GEB 
GED 
GED 
GEE 

or 


101 

102 
107, 
236 
CHEM   115 
ET   103,104 


201 


MATH 
MATH 


111 
150 


Science 

Social    Science    (select) 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Chemistry 

Engineering   Drawing    1,11 

Pre-Calculus 
Calculus    I 


Fall 

3 

2 

3 
3 

5 
16~ 


Spring 


3  or  4 
3 


16  or   17 


Second   Year 

GEC 

GED   153 
GEE 

ENGR  222 
ET  245a 
ET   260a,  b 
MATH   250 

PHYS   203a,  b   & 
PHYS   253a, b 


Humanities    (select) 

Public    Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Computational   Methods 

Electrical    Systems   for    Industry 

Principles   of  Mechanics    (Statics&Dynamics) 

Calculus    II 

College   Physics   and    Lab 


Fall 


17 


Spring 

3 
3 


15 


Substitutes  for  General  Education. 


Engineering   Technology   As   A   Major  with  a  specialization   in  Mechanical   Engineering  Technology. 

A  minor  is   not  required.      Foreign   language  is   not  required. 

For  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  MET  the  requirements  are:  27  semester  hours  of  mathematics  and 
basic  science;  30  semester  hours  of  communications,  humanities  and  social  science;  67  semester 
hours  of  required  and  elective  technology  courses.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in 
Engineering  Technology  must  be  taken   in   residence  at  SIUC. 

Career  and    Employment  Opportunities   in   MET 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  with  B.S.  degrees  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
are  excellent.  Graduates  are  employed  by  electric  utilities,  manufacturing  firms, 
architectural/engineering  firms,  and  other  industries  involving  mechanical  products  or 
equipment. 
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ENGLISH 


College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


The  English  Education  major  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  background  in 
composition,  language,  and  literature.  The  various  forms  of  English,  American  and  world 
literature,  contemporary  and  historic,  are  studied.  The  undergraduate  major  is  preparatory  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  level,  graduate  study,  or  positions  requiring  effective  communication 
of  ideas. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB  114 
GEB  202 

GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
GED  107 
GEE 

Electives 


Science    (select) 
American   Government 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 


Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 


16 


16 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB  301 
GEC  330 
GED  153 
GEE  201 
ENGL  290 

Electives 


Science    (select) 

U.S.    History2 

Classical   Mythology 

Public   Speaking 

Healthful    Living 

Intermediate   Expository  Writing 


Fall 
3 

3 

2 
3 

5 
16 


Spring 


15 


See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Elective    hours    should    be    used    in    the    following    ways: 
interest;    (2)   they  may  select  a  minor. 


1)     students    may    explore    areas    of 


In   Addition 


GPA   2.50  minimum  for  Teacher  Education   Program. 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics; 
GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English 
Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English 
course  (GEC,  GED  or  departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in 
non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213). 
General  Education  science  courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 
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ENGLISH 
(General) 

(Pre-Graduate  Study) 
(Preprofessional) 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Richard  Peterson 

Chairperson 

Telephone  -  618-453-5321 

Faner  Building,    Room  2370 


The  general  background  in  English  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires  a  broadly  based 
flexible  education  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in  English,  American 
and  world  literatures,  including  study  in  the  various  forms  and  periods  of  literature.  This 
specialization  is  preparatory  for  graduate  study  and  for  occupations  placing  more  than  usual 
emphasis   upon  effective  communication  and  organization  of  ideas   (e.g.,   journalism,    publishing). 

If  you  have  an  excellent  undergraduate  record,  a  taste  for  literary  analysis  and  criticism,  and  a 
desire  to  teach  young  adults  rather  than  adolescents,  you  might  want  to  consider  college 
teaching  as  a  career.  This  specialization,  which  allows  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  choosing 
upper-division  courses,  is  specifically  designed  for  the  student  planning  to  attend  graduate 
school.  The  program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  background  in  composition, 
language,   and  literature,    both  contemporary  and  historic. 

The  pre-professional  specialization  in  English  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wants  to  write 
clearly  and  effectively  and  to  read  with  greater  understanding.  In  its  emphasis  upon  language 
and  communication,  this  program  may  be  particularly  attractive  to  pre-law  students.  Surveys 
also  show  that  the  English  major's  verbal  abilities  are  highly  desirable  in  business  and 
government.  Courses  in  literature  are  included  to  refine  the  student's  awareness  of  language, 
capacity  for  analytic  thinking,   and  understanding  of  human  behavior. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

330 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GED 

152  or 

153 

Science    (select) 


,1 


GEE 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

ENGL 

ENGL 
FL 

MATH   or   CS 

Elective 

1 


Social   Science    (select) 

2 
Classical   Mythology 

English    Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Interpersonal    Comm.    or    Public   Speaking 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 


Fall 
3 

3 

3 
3 


Spring 
3 
3 


Science   (select) 


Social   Science    (select) 

2 
English    Literature 

2 
American    Literature 

Foreign    Language 

t 
Mathematics   or  Computer   Science 


- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

2 

14 

17 

Fall 

Sprinc 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

4 

4 

16 


14 


See  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 

Required  by  the  major. 
3 

Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal   Arts   students   who  entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

4 

One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to  partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 
beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

5 
Elective   hours   should   be   used   to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 

or  courses    may    be    selected    to    satisfy    Liberal    Arts    requirements    (see    College   of    Liberal    Arts 

section)  . 

English   As   A   Major 

A  major  goal  of  general  education,  pre-graduate  study  and  pre-professional  specializations  is  to 
educate  students  to  write  clearly  and  effectively,  to  read  precisely  with  insight  and  under- 
standing and  to  know  the  history,  the  artistry,  and  the  humane  values  of  our  linguistic  and 
literary  heritage.  Students  who  wish  to  declare  English  as  a  concentration  should  consult  the 
department's  director  of  undergraduate  programs  as  soon  as  they  know  they  will  major  in 
English.  If  possible,  transfer  students  should  contact  a  departmental  advisor  before  their  first 
registration  at  SIUC.  Any  of  the  English  options  may  be  modified  by  entry  into  the  departmental 
honors  program. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Editor,  Customer  Services  Personnel,  Publications  Personnel, 
Executive  Secretary,  Copywriter,  Correspondent,  Critical  Writer,  Feature  Writer,  Program 
Assistant,  Reporter,  Assistant  Librarian,  Rewriter,  Technical  Writer,  Educational  Television 
Staff,   Manufacturer's   Representative,    Sales  Agent,    Interpreter. 
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ENGLISH 

(Teacher  Education)* 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Richard  Peterson 

Chairperson 

Telephone  -  618-453-5321 

Faner  Building,    Room  2370 


The  major  in  English  may  be  pursued  through  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  the  College  of 
Education  if  you  are  considering  teaching  English  in  secondary  schools  as  a  profession.  The 
program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  background  in  composition,  language,  and 
literature.  The  various  forms  of  English,  American  and  continental  literature,  contemporary  and 
historic,  are  studied.  The  undergraduate  major  is  preparatory  for  teaching,  graduate  study,  or 
positions  requiring  effective  communication  of  ideas. 


First  Year 

GEA 
GEB 

GEB  202 
GEC 
GED 
GED   101 
GED   102 
GED   153 
GEE 
GEE  201 


Science    (select) 


Social   Science   (select) 


Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 

1 
Math    (select) 

1    2 
English   Composition    ' 

1    2 

English   Composition    II    ' 

2 
Public   Speaking 

Human    Health    &  Well    Being-Activity    (select) 

2 
Healthful    Living 


1,2 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 

3 


14 


Spring 
3 

3 

4 

3 
3 
2 

~l8~ 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB   114  or  301 

GEC  or   FL 

ENGL 

ENGL 

MATH  or  CS 

Elective 


Science   (select) 

Intro,    to  Am.    Gov't  or   U.S.    History 

1  3 

Humanities    (select)      or   Foreign    Language 

4 
English    Literature 

4 
American    Literature 

Mathematics  or  Computer   Science 


Fall 

3 
3-4 

3-4 


Spring 


3-4 
3 

3 
4 


15-17 


13-14 


*See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Education. 

1 
To  determine   what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 

Required  for  teacher  certification. 
3 

Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of   a    foreign    language   are    required    for    all 

Liberal   Arts   students   who   entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

4 

Required  by  the  major. 
5 

One  of  these  courses  may   be   used  to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall  1978  or  later, 
c 

Elective  hours  should  be  used  to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 
or  courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section) . 

English   As   A   Major 

Students  who  wish  to  declare  English  as  a  concentration  should  consult  the  department's  director 
of  undergraduate  programs  as  soon  as  they  know  they  will  major  in  English.  If  possible, 
transfer  students  should  contact  a  departmental  advisor  before  their  first  registration  at  SIUC. 

Students  interested  in  this  program  should  make  themselves  aware  of  the  requirements  for 
entering  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  explained  elsewhere  in  this  text.  The  Department  of 
English  requires  a  2.50  G.P.A.  in  the  major  and  successful  (C  or  better)  completion  of  English 
300,  Introduction  to  Language  Analysis,  for  recommendation  to  Unconditional  Status  in  the 
Teacher  Education  Program. 

Any  of  the  English  options  may  be  modified  by  entry  into  the  departmental   honors  program. 
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ENGLISH 
(Writing) 

(Creative  Writing) 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Richard   Peterson 

Chairperson 

Telephone  -  618-453-5321 

Faner  Building,    Room  2370 


Students  who  wish  to  pursue  and  refine  an  interest  in  literature  and  language  through  their 
creative  abilities  may  choose  this  specialization.  The  equivalent  of  seven  courses,  beyond  the 
core  curriculum  required  of  all  English  majors,  are  offered  on-campus,  culminating  in  a  senior 
writing  project--a  directed  written  project  such  as  a  collection  of  short  stories  or  poems,  a  novel 
or  a  play.  All  instructors  of  these  courses  are  people  who  have  published  their  own  creative 
writing  and  the  major  thrust  of  the  work  will  be  toward  publication.  An  alternative  to  the  senior 
project  may  be  an   internship  in  a  publishing  firm  if  appropriate  arrangements  can  be  made. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

330 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GED 

152  or 

153 

GEE 


Second   Year 


GEA 
GEB 


Science   (select) 


1 


Social    Science    (select) 

2 
Classical   Mythology 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Interpersonal   Comm.    or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 


Science   (select) 


Social   Science    (select) 


ENGL   281,282,283  Beginning    Fiction,    Poetry,    Drama 

3 
FL  Foreign    Language 

4 
MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or   Computer   Science 

Elective 


Fal 

3 

3 

3 
3 


14 

Fall 

3 
3 
3 
4 


16 


Spring 

3 
3 


17 
Spring 


3 
4 
3 

6 

16 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 

Required  by  the  major.     The  student  should  select  two  courses  from  281,   282,   and  283. 

3 
Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal  Arts  students  who  entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,    four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

4 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

5 

Elective   hours   should   be   used   to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 

or  courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section)  . 

English   As   A   Major 

Students  interested  in  general  writing  and  creative  writing  are  strongly  urged  to  confer  with  the 
director  of  undergraduate  programs  in  English  as  soon  as  possible.  The  unique  design  of  this 
specialization  requires  a  great  deal  of  advisement  and  consultation  in  order  to  insure  that 
students  go  through  the  proper  sequence  of  courses.  If  possible,  transfer  students  should 
contact  a  departmental  advisor  before  their  first  registration  at  SIUC. 

Any  of  the  English  options  may  be  modified  by  entry  into  the  departmental  honors  program. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Customer  Services  Personnel,  Public  Relations  Officer, 
Publications  Personnel,  Executive  Secretary,  Announcer,  Continuity  Writer,  Copywriter, 
Correspondent,  Critical  Writer,  Editorial  Writer,  Feature  Writer,  Program  Assistant,  Reporter, 
Assistant  Librarian,  Rewriter,  Technical  Writer,  Educational  Television  Staff,  Manufacturer's 
Representative,   Sales  Agent,    Recreation  Specialist,    Interpreter. 
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FINANCE 

(Financial  Management  Option) 

(Financial   Institutions  Option) 

College  of  Business  and  Administration   (COBA) 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Iqbal  Mathur 
Chairperson,    Dept.   of  Finance 
Telephone  -  618-453-2459 
Henry  J.    Rehn   Hall,    Room  134 


Finance  is  the  acquisition,  management  and  financing  of  resources  for  firms  and  individuals  with 
due  regard  to  market  prices.  Within  the  firm,  financial  considerations  permeate  the  central 
decisions  of  research,  engineering,  production  and  marketing.  Within  governmental  activities, 
sophisticated  financial  techniques  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  financial  executive 
thus  takes  a  key  role  in  the  successful  management  of  both  business  and  governmental 
operations. 

The  finance  curriculum  offers  two  areas  of  specialization  to  meet  the  varied  interests  of  the 
students:  1)  financial  management  and  2)  financial  institutions.  The  financial  management 
program  provides  the  background  for  a  career  in  the  financial  operations  of  business  firms  and 
public  institutions.  The  financial  institutions  specialization  is  designed  for  those  interested  in 
careers   related  to  financial   intermediaries  and  financial  markets. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 
*GEB   202 

GEC 

*GED   101 

*GED   102 
*MATH   139 
*MATH   140 


Science 


Social    Science 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Finite  Mathematics 

Short   Course   in    Calculus 


Science 


Second   Year 

GEA 

*GED   152,153 

*ACCT   220 

*ACCT   230 

*ACCT/MGMT   208  Economic   and    Business    Statistics 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

Public   Speaking   or    Interpersonal    Comm. 
Financial   Accounting 
Managerial    Accounting 


*CS   212  or  Intro,    to  Computer   Programming 

3 
CIP   229  Computing   for   Business   Admin. 

2 
*ECON   214  Macro   Economics 

2 
*ECON   215  Micro   Economics 

*FIN   270  Legal    Z   Social    Environment  of   Business" 

*MGMT   202  Business   Communications 


15 


15 


*Required  course  for  a  major  in  COBA. 

To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,    "General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student." 
2 

ECON  214  or  215  counts  toward  GEB  credit. 
3 

Course  will   be  approved  by  articulation  agreement  with  each  college. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

As  a  declared  Finance  major,  the  student  will  take  upper  level  business  courses  which  will 
prepare  the  student  for  an  exciting  career  in  the  Finance  area.  These  courses  include  the 
remaining  Core  requirements  and  21   credits  in  the  Finance  area. 

Finance  As   A   Major 

Neither  minor  nor  foreign  language  required. 

Finance   majors    must    maintain    a    cumulative    2.0   grade    point    average    in     Finance    prefix     (FIN) 

courses  taken  at  SIUC. 

Graduate  degrees  available;     Masters  in  Accountancy   (M.Acc),    DBA. 

It   is   strongly    recommended   that  the  courses   listed   above   be  completed   prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Many  of  these  courses  are  prerequisites  to  later  requirements. 

The    Department    is    accredited    by    the    American    Assembly    of    Collegiate    Schools     of     Business 

(AACSB). 

See  College  of  Business  and  Administration  listing  for  their  retention  policy  and  the  40o  rule. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Internal  Auditor,  Finance  Administrator,  Financial  Analyst, 
Trust  Administrator,  Wage-Salary  Administrator,  Systems  Analyst,  Inventory  Controller,  Credit 
Analyst,  investment  Analyst,  Operations  Research  Analyst,  Budget  Administrator,  Consumer 
Researcher,  Controller,  Credit  Manager,  Finance  Officer,  Financial  Management  Intern,  Bursar 
Assistant  (College),  Grant  Coordinator  (College),  Assistant  Fiscal  Officer,  Assistant  to  the 
Paymaster,  Payroll  and  Assignment  Supervisor,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Finance,  Head 
Cashier,    Financial   Planning  Agent,    Loan  Administrator. 
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FIRE  SCIENCE  MANAGEMENT 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Gary  Walton,    Coordinator 
Telephone  -  708-889-3055 
SIU/CTC  Great  Lakes 
P.   O.    Box  467 
North  Chicago,    IL     60064 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Fire  Science  Management  is  presently  offered  only  at  off-campus 
sites.  This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  technical  management  program  of  study  which  is 
made  up  of  required  core  courses,  program  major  requirements,  approved  major  electives,  and 
SIUC  general  education   requirements. 

Students  who  meet  the  University's  baccalaureate  admission  requirements  are  eligible  for 
admission.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  cumulative  2.0  GPA  or  better,  based  on  SIUC 
coursework,   to  enter. 

Students  must  complete  all  coursework  in  the  program  core  and  major  requirements  and  elective 
areas  with  a  2.0  GPA  or  better.  Additionally,  students  must  fulfill  all  University  requirements 
including  general  education,  total  hour  requirements,  residency  requirements,  and  grade  point 
average  requirements. 

Qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Capstone  option.  This  option  reduces  the  number  of 
hours  required  in  general  education  from  45  to  30.  Graduates  of  two-year  occupational  programs 
are  encouraged  to  investigate  and  pursue  the  Capstone  option.  Students  holding  associate 
degrees  (or  equivalent  certification)  of  at  least  60  semester  hours  in  non-baccalaureate  programs 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.25  are  eligible.  Qualified  students  can  fulfill  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requirements  by  completing  60  additional  semester  hours  of  work 
approved  by  a  Capstone  advisor. 

> 
General    education     requirements    may     be     satisfied     by     completing     courses     at    any     accredited 
institution     of     higher    education     or    by    credit    received    through    CLEP,     USAFI,     DANTES,     or 
proficiency   examinations.      Credit   for   health    and    physical    education    will    be    awarded    for    12    or 
more  months  of  military  service. 

Provision  is  made  for  recognizing  many  forms  of  previous  educational,  military,  and  occupational 
experience  for  credit  toward  the  degree.  Credit  is  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  In 
addition,  field  internships  and  independent  study  opportunities  are  available  upon  approval  by 
the  student's  advisor. 

Admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Fire  Science  Management  program  does  not  imply 
admission  to  any  CTC  associate  degree  program. 

Fire   Science   Management  Major  (off-campus  only) 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  advanced  practical  coursework  in  the  areas  of  management  and 
supervision.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  hold  or  are  nearing  completion  of  the 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  a  fire  science- related  field  from  a 
technical   institute  or  community  college. 

Many  graduates  from  the  major  are  employed  in  supervisory  and  management  positions  in  the  fire 
service,    insurance  industry,   fire  equipment  manufacturing  industry,    and   related  fields. 


General  Education   Requirements 

Requirements  for  Major 

Core  Requirements:     ATS  332,   ATS  364,    ATS  416,   ATS  421 

Fire  Science  Management  Major  Requirements:      CIP  232, 
ATS  362,   387,   402,   412,    POLS  340,   443,    IT  465 

12  hours  of  internship,    independent  study,   or  approved 
equivalent 

Electives 

TOTAL 


46 
48 

12 

24 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
(General   Dietetics) 
Department  of  Animal  Science, 

Food  and  Nutrition 
College  of  Agriculture 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.   Robert  D.   Arthur,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2329 
Agriculture  Building,   Room  127 


These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in  becoming  dietitians  in 
hospitals,  college  dormitories,  industrial  plants,  health  clinics,  laboratories,  or  public  health 
and  community  organizations.  They  meet  the  academic  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetics 
Association . 


First  Year 

GEB   104 

GEB  202 

GEB  211 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   107 

GEE  236 

GEE 

CHEM   140a, b 


Anthropology 
Psychology 

c  1 

Economics 

(Select)2 

English   Composition 

Intermediate   Algebra 

] 
Nutritional   Ecology 

(Select)2 

3 
Chemistry 


iill 

Spring 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

15 


15 


Second   Year 

GEC 

GED   102 

GED   153 

CS  212  or  CIP   109 

F&N   215 

F&N  256 

F&N  320 

PHSL'301 


(Select) 

English   Composition 

Public   Speaking 
Data    Processing 
Intro  to   Nutrition 
Science  of   Food 
Nutrition 
Anatomy 


Fall 
3 


13 


Spring 

3 
3 


16 


Required  General  Education  courses. 

2 
Refer  to  the  section  on  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 
Chemistry  140a  counts  as  GEA  credit. 

Third  and   Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  includes  courses  in  nutrition,  food  science  systems, 
medical   nutrition,   physiology,    biology,    biochemistry  and  psychology. 

Post-Baccalaureate   Preparation 

Students  in  dietetics  are  required  by  the  American  Dietetics  Association  to  complete  a  post- 
baccalaureate  internship  or  practicum  in  addition  to  their  academic  work.  This  requirement 
allows  students  to  gain  applied  experiences  in  the  environment  of  the  profession.  When  students 
successfully  complete  the  academic  and  experiential  components,  they  are  eligible  to  write  the 
Registration  Examination  for  Dietitians,  a  successful  examinee  is  a  Registered  Dietitian  and 
entitled  to  use  the  initials  "RD"  to  signify  professional  competence. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:     Dietitian,    Dietetic  Technician,    Food  Service  Supervisor. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

(Hotel,    Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration) 

Department  of  Animal  Science, 

Food  and  Nutrition 
College  of  Agriculture 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Robert  D.   Arthur,    Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2329 
Agriculture  Building,    Room  127 


Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration  (HRTA)  is  a  multi-disciplinary  program  preparing 
students  for  challenging  careers  in  the  broad  field  of  hospitality  management.  The  academic 
emphasis  of  the  program  is  on  providing  students  with  practical  principles,  management  concepts 
and  analytical  tools   related  to  the  hotel  and   restaurant  industries. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  hospitality  industry,  the  program  recognizes  the  importance  not  only  of 
academic  theory  but  also  the  importance  of  obtaining  appropriate  hotel  and  restaurant  industry 
experiences.  The  program  has  a  two  stage  internship  program  and  also  uses  on-site  food 
service  and  lodging  facilities  as  part  of  the  academic  courses. 

Through  this  program  transfer  students  from  community  colleges  can  also  complete  their 
baccalaureate  degrees.      (Refer  to  Capstone  Section). 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB   211 
GEB 
GEC 

GED   101 
GED   102 
GED   107  or 
MATH    139 
GED   152  or   153 
GEE 
F&N    156 


Science   (select) 

Substitute  with    ECON   214  or  215 

Social   Sciences    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra  or 

Finite   Mathematics 
Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being 
Fundamentals   of    Food 


Fall  Spring 

3 
3 
3  -     - 


15 


14 


Second   Year 

GEB 
GEC 

GEA,    B,    C 
GEE   236 
ACCT  220 
CS  212 
F&N   202 
F&N   206 
FIN   280 


Fall  Spring 


Intro  to   Psychology 

Humanities 

Select 

Nutritional    Ecology   of  Man 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Introduction   to   Business   Computing 

The   Hospitality   and   Tourism    Industries 

Food   Service   Sanitation 

Business    Law   1 


16 


15 


Third   and   Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  the  program  concentrate  on  developing  managerial  and  analytical  abilities 
of  students.  Courses  in  all  the  aspects  of  hotel,  restaurant  and  tourism  management  are  taken. 
Each  student  has  to  select  one  of  the  five  elective  pathways.     They  are: 

(1)  Resort  Management/Tourism 

(2)  Human   Resource  Management 

(3)  Nutrition 

(4)  Foreign   Languages 

(5)  General  Management 

Upon  graduating,  most  students  enter  graduate  management  trainee  programs  lasting  between  6- 
18  months. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Restaurant  Manager,  Hotel  Sales  and  Marketing  Manager,  Food 
and  Beverage  Purchasing  Officer,  Front  Desk  Manager,  Catering  Manager,  Food  and  Beverage 
Manager,   Assistant  Convention  Coordinator,    Assistant  Hotel  Manager  and  Ship's   Purser. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  INTERNATIONAL   TRADE  Dr.   Margaret  E.  Winters,   Chair 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Dr.    Eugene  Timpe,    Director 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Telephone  -  618-536-5571 

Faner  Building,    Room  2162 

The  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  major  combines  courses  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration.  It  consists  of  30-32  semester  hours 
of  business-related  courses  and  approximately  the  same  number  of  credits  in  one  of  these  foreign 
languages:  French,  German,  Japanese,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Chinese.  An  internship  late  in 
the  program  gives  the  student  opportunity  to  travel  and  work  in  an  international  company  or 
agency. 

First  Year 

GEA  Science   (select) 

GEB  202  Psychology2 

2 
GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED    101  English   Composition 

GED    102  English   Composition    II 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

2  3   5 
FL  Foreign    Language   '    ' 

GED    107  or  Intermediate  Algebra  or 

MATH    139  Finite   Math 

Second  Year 

GEA  Science    (select) 

2 
GEB    250  Politics   of    Foreign    Nations 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED    152  or153  Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
ECON   214  Introduction   to  MacroEconomics 

2 
ECON   215  Introduction   to  MicroEconomics 

2 
FL  Foreign    Language 

16  15 


1 

To    determine    what   courses    may    be    taken    to    satisfy    General    Education    requirements,    see  the 

section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 

Required  for  major. 

3 
Four  hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

4 
May  be  used  for  three  credits  in  GEB. 

5 
May  be  used  for  partial  fulfillment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts   requirement. 

Foreign    Language  and    International   Trade  As   A   Major 

The  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  major  gives  its  graduates  the  best  available 
training  for  entry  into  the  international  business  community.  Students  take  courses  which  give 
them  background  in  the  business  world,  the  culture,  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  history  and 
geography  of  the  country  where  the  language  they  are  studying  is  spoken. 

Besides  the  major  courses,  the  student  must  complete  all  other  General  Education,  College,  and 
University  requirements. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Market  Researcher,  Administrator  of  State,  International, 
Federal,  and  Local  Government  Offices,  Professional  in  areas  including  Taxes,  Logistics, 
Banking,    Insurance,   Contracts  and  Sales. 


Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

3 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES   (TEACHING) 
(French,   German,   Spanish) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.   Margaret  E.   Winters,   Chair 
Foreign   Languages 
Telephone  -  618-536-5771 
Faner  Building,    Room  2166 


Major  concentrations  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are  offered  in  French,  German, 
Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  Courses  are  also  offered  in  Chinese,  Classical  Greek,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Serbo-Croatian,  and  Vietnamese.  (Serbo-Croatian  and  Vietnamese  are  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Linguistics,  etc.).  Programs  offered  in  foreign  languages 
can  be  preparatory  for  graduate  study,  teaching,  or  other  positions  requiring  the  ability  to 
speak,  read,  understand,  and  interpret  foreign  languages.  The  federal  government  provides 
opportunities  for  individuals  with  such   skill. 

Many  graduates  with  foreign  language  skills  can  find  interesting  opportunities  with  private 
industry,  foreign  news  bureaus,  airlines,  and  travel  agencies  as  well.  In  addition,  university 
and  research  institute  libraries,  and  social  work  agencies  offer  varied  work  situations  for  people 
with  foreign  language  facility. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

114 

GEB 

202 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

GEE 

201 

FL 

FL 

Science    (select) 
American   Government 
Introduction   to   Psychology 
English    Composition 
English    Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

PE    Activity1 
Healthful    Living 
Elementary    French,    German, 
Continue  above 


and   Spanish 


Fall 

3 
3 


2 

4 

nr 


16 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

301 

GEC 

GEC 

GED 

153 

GE 

FL 

Science   (select) 
U.S.    History1 


1 


English   elective   in    Humanities    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Elective 

Intermediate    French,    German,    or   Spanish 


Fall 
3 

3 
3 

3 

4 

16 


Spring 

3 
3 


1G 


Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Courses  required  for  certification  include  GEB  202;  GEB  114;  GEB  301;  GED  101;  GED  102;  GED 
153;  GEE  201;  one  additional  English  course  from  GEC,  GED,  or  department.  At  least  one  three 
semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  Humanities  or 
Social  Studies  (GEC  213).  General  Education  science  courses  must  include  one  laboratory 
course. 

Language  As   A   Major 

Students  interested  in  majoring  in  any  of  the  offered  languages  should  be  aware  of  the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Teacher  Education   Program. 

No  minor  is  required.  However,  minors  are  available  in  Chinese,  Greek,  Latin,  East  Asian 
Civilizations,    Italian,   and  Japanese. 

Graduate  degrees  are  available. 
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FORESTRY  Dr.   Dwight  R.   McCurdy,   Chair 

(Forest  Resources  Management  Specialization)  Telephone  -  618-453-3341 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  184 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The  goal  of  the  Forest  Resources  Management  specialization  is  to  develop  individuals  with 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  physical,  biological  and  economic  considerations  required  to  make 
sound  mangement  decisions  for  the  multiple-use  of  forest  resources.  The  program  in  forest 
resources  management  includes  instruction  leading  to  careers  in  forest  management  and 
production,  multiple-use  resource  management,  and  the  forest  products  industries.  The 
specialization  is  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Emphasis  is  upon  integrated 
resource  management  of  natural  and  renewable  resources,  coordinating  forest  utilization  methods 
and  conservation  practices,  and  preserving  our  wildlands  heritage.  A  five-week  session  (Field 
Study)   is   required  after  the  junior  year  to  give  the  student  practical  field  experience. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA   118  Introductory  Zoology  -  4 

2 
GEB  Social   Science   (select)  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  3 

2 
GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

CHEM   140  a   &  b      Chemistry1  4  4 

FOR   200  Introduction   to   Forestry  1 

4 
1 


MAT!  Calculus1! 


PLB   200  General    Plant    Biology   with    Lab 


15  17 


Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

2 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  6  3 

GED    153  Public   Speaking  -  3 

2 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

BIOL  307  Environmental    Biology  3 

FOR   201  Ecology  of   North    American    Forests  3 

FOR   202  Tree   Identification    Lab  1  1 

FOR  331  Forest   Ecosystems  -  3 

MATH   283  Introduction   to  Applied   Statistics  -  3 

PLSS   240  Soil    Science  4 


17  15 

Substitutes  for  General  Education   requirements. 
2 
To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

major,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  study  is  concentrated  in  a  series  of  forestry  and  related  areas  which 
enable  the  student  to  develop  professional  competencies  in  the  management  of  forest  resources. 
Students  gain  experience  with  field  applications  of  professional  skills  during  a  five  week  early 
summer  session  immediately  following  the  junior  year. 

Forestry   As   A   Major 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  are  the  following:  the  Crab- 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee  National  Forest;  the  Union  State  Tree  Nursery 
and  Forest  and  many  state  parks  and  conservation  areas  together  comprising  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also  accessible  for  wood 
utilization  teaching  and  research  is  a  modern  wood  products  plant  located  at  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  east  of  Carbondale.  The  Southern  Illinois  University  Experimental  Forest 
and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  additional  facilities  for  teaching  and  research,  especially 
during  the  spring  camp.  In  addition,  staff  members  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Carbondale 
Research  Center  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  help  to  enrich  the 
University's  forestry  program. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agricultural  Aid,  Recreational  Resource  Planner,  Forest 
Engineer,  Silviculture  Specialist,  Forest  Utilization  Specialist,  Forest  Recreation  Specialist, 
Range  Manager,  Watershed  Manager,  Wildlife  Manager,  Forest  Products  Technologist,  Animal 
Ecologist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Pollution  Control  Specialist,  Forest  Conservation  Specialist,  Public 
and  Environmental  Health  Forester,  Parks  Supervisor,  Grazing  Lands  Supervisor,  Research 
Forester,  Forest  Extension  Worker,  Timber  Manager,  Park  Ranger,  Soil  Conservationist,  Forest 
Resources  Manager. 
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FORESTRY  Dr.    Dwight  R.   McCurdy,   Chair 

(Forest  Science  Specialization)  Telephone  -  618-453-3341 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  184 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The  forest  science  option  is  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  a  graduate  program  in 
forestry  upon  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  program.  The  student  and  his  or  her  advisory 
committee,  consisting  of  two  Department  of  Forestry  faculty  members,  plan  an  individualized 
program  to  meet  the  student's  educational  and  professional  goals.  The  program  of  study  may  be 
selected  from  any  subject  within  the  competence  of  the  Forestry  Department  faculty. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  above  (on  a 
4.0  =  A  scale)  and  the  student  must  maintain  a  3.0  or  above  average  to  remain  in  the  program. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 


GEA   118  Introductory   Zoology  4 

ec 
.2 


2 
GEB  Social    Science    (select)  3 


GEC  Humanities    (select)' 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

2 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  1 

CHEM   140a    &   B        Chemistry1  4  4 

FOR  200  Introduction   to   Forestry  1 

MATH    140  Calculus1  -  4 

PLB   200  General    Plant    Biology   with    Lab  -  4 

15  16 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

Social   Science    (select)  3 

2 

Humanities    (select)  3  3 

2 

English   Composition    II  3  - 

2 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select)  2  2 

Environmental    Biology  3 

Ecology  of   North   American    Forests  3 

Tree   Identification    Lab  1  1 

Forest   Ecosystems  -  3 

Introduction   to   Statistics  -  3 

Soil   Science  -  4 


GEB 

GEC 

GED 

102 

GEE 

BIOL 

307 

FOR 

201 

FOR 

202 

FOR 

331 

MATH   283 

PLSS 

240 

18  16 

Substitutes  for  General   Education    requirements. 

2 
To    determine    what    courses    may    be   taken    to    satisfy    general    education    requirements    for   this 

major  refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and   Fourth   Years 

There  are  four  additional  forestry  courses  which  are  required  during  the  third  and  fourth  years 
to  complete  the  professional  forestry  core.  The  remainder  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are 
elective,  selected  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  committee  to  satisfy  the  student  s  educational 
and  professional  goals. 

Forestry   As   A   Major 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  are  the  following:  the  Crab- 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee  National  Forest;  the  Union  State  Tree  Nursery 
and  Forest  and  many  state  parks  and  conservation  areas  together  comprising  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also  accessible  for  wood 
utilization  teaching  and  research  is  a  modern  wood  products  plant  located  at  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  east  of  Carbondale.  The  Southern  Illinois  University  Experimental  Forest 
and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  additional  facilities  for  teaching  and  research,  especially 
during  the  spring  camp.  In  addition,  staff  members  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Carbondale 
Research  Center  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  help  to  enrich  the 
University's  forestry  program. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agricultural  Aid,  Recreational  Resource  Planner,  Forest 
Engineer,  Silviculture  Specialist,  Forest  Utilization  Specialist,  Forest  Recreation  Specialist, 
Range  Manager,  Watershed  Manager,  Wildlife  Manager,  Forest  Products  Technologist,  Animal 
Ecologist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Pollution  Control  Specialist,  Forest  Conservation  Specialist,  Public 
and  Environmental  Health  Forester,  Parks  Supervisor,  Grazing  Lands  Supervisor,  Research 
Forester,  Forest  Extension  Worker,  Timber  Manager,  Park  Ranger,  Soil  Conservationist,  Forest 
Resources  Manager. 
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FORESTRY 

(Outdoor  Recreation   Resources 
Management  Specialization) 
College  of  Agriculture 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Dwight  R.   McCurdy,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-3341 
Agriculture  Building,    Room  184 


The  goal  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Management  option  is  to  prepare  students  for  entry 
into  professional  careers  in  managing  and  administering  wildlands  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
park  uses  in  a  variety  of  agencies  operating  programs  in  diverse  geographic  and  natural 
settings.  The  program  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Management  provides  interdisciplinary 
professional  training  in  developing,  maintaining  and  managing  forests  and  wildlands  as 
recreational  areas.  The  specialization  is  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  The 
courses  offered  are  among  those  recommended  by  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 
A  special  feature  of  the  outdoor  recreation  resource  management  option  is  the  two-week  tour 
through  selected  sections  of  the  U.S.  to  study  outdoor  recreation  and  park  facilities.  This  tour 
normally  is  programmed  in  the  summer  following  completion  of  the  third  year  in  the  program. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GED   101 
GED   102 

GEE 

CHEM   140a    &  b 
FOR   200 

MATH    140 

PLB  200 


Environmental   and    Biological    Studies    (select)' 

2 
Social   Science    (select) 

English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Chemistry    (organic/inorganic) 
Introduction   to   Forestry 

Calculus 

General    Plant   Biology   with    Lab 


Fall 


Spring 
3 

3 
2 
4 


15 


16 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEC 
GED   153 

GEE 

GEOG   310 
FOR  201 
FOR  202 
FOR  331 
MATH   283 
PLSS  240 


Environmental   and    Biological    Studies    (select)' 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

2 
Human    Health    and   Well    Being    (select) 

Introductory   Cartography 

Ecology  of   North    American    Forests 

Tree    Identification    Lab 

Forest   Ecosystems 

Introduction   to   Applied   Statistics 

Soil    Science 


Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 


Fall 

3 
3 


16 


Spring 


16 


To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
major,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

Professional  and  related  courses  are  emphasized  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  to  develop 
competence  in  management  of  recreational  resources  of  forested  environments.  A  three  week 
summer  tour  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  is  included. 

Forestry   As   A   Major 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  are  the  following:  the  Crab- 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee  National  Forest;  the  Union  State  Tree  Nursery 
and  Forest  and  many  state  parks  and  conservation  areas  together  comprising  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also  accessible  for  wood 
utilization  teaching  and  research  is  a  modern  wood  products  plant  located  at  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  east  of  Carbondale.  The  Southern  Illinois  University  Experimental  Forest 
and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  additional  facilities  for  teaching  and  research,  especially 
during  the  spring  camp.  In  addition,  staff  members  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Carbondale 
Research  Center  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  help  to  enrich  the 
University's  forestry  program. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agricultural  Aid,  Recreational  Resource  Planner,  Forest 
Engineer,  Silviculture  Specialist,  Forest  Utilization  Specialist,  Forest  Recreation  Specialist, 
Range  Manager,  Watershed  Manager,  Wildlife  Manager,  Forest  Products  Technologist,  Animal 
Ecologist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Pollution  Control  Specialist,  Forest  Conservation  Specialist,  Public 
and  Environmental  Health  Forester,  Parks  Supervisor,  Grazing  Lands  Supervisor,  Research 
Forester,  Forest  Extension  Worker,  Timber  Manager,  Park  Ranger,  Soil  Conservationist,  Forest 
Resources  Manager. 
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FRENCH*  Dr.   Margaret  E.   Winters,   Chair 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-536-5571 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Faner  Building,    Room  2162 

Programs  of  study  in  foreign  languages  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (with  or  without 
teacher  certification)  are  offered  in  Classics,  French,  Foreign  Language  and  International 
Trade,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  There  is  also  a  special  major  in  East  Asian  Studies 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  students  who  have  a  professional  or  occupational 
interest  in  Asia. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  usually  begin  at  the  second  or  third  level.  The  student 
who  has  taken  two  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school  (or  equivalent)  has  the  option  to 
earn  proficiency  credit  through  taking  a  proficiency  exam  in  Latin  at  the  Testing  Center  or  in 
Chinese,  Greek,  Japanese,  Russian,  at  the  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Department.  The 
Foreign  Language  Department  will  honor  CLEP  exams  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  As  an 
alternative  or  for  additional  credit,  students  who  can  enter  at  the  200  level  or  above  are 
encouraged  to  take  a  validating  course.  Since  credit  of  up  to  16  hours  is  available,  such 
students  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  complete  a  double  major. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  satisfaction  and  substantial  growth  in  intellectual  resources  that  come 
with  mastery  of  a  new  language,  there  are  numerous  types  of  employment  and  career  possibilities 
that  are  opened  up  by  appropriate  training  in  foreign  languages.  These  can  be  classified  as: 
1)  employment  in  non-language  areas  where  language  proficiency  is  a  supporting  factor/and  2) 
language-centered  careers.  Government  agencies  (federal,  state,  and  many  local),  and 
businesses  that  have  international  dealings,  employ  great  numbers  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
skills  that  are  basically  non-linguistic   (scientists,   engineers,    librarians,   social  workers). 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science    (select)  -  3 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  3  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3 

GED  101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

GED   107  Intermediate  Algebra  3 

ill 

2 


GEE  Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select)  2 


FR    123a, b   or  Elementary    French   or 

201a, b  Intermediate   French  4 


15  16 


Second   Year 


1 
GEA  Science    (select)  3  3 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  -  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication   or    Public   Speaking  3 

4 

FR   220a, b  Intermediate    French    Conversation  2  2 

3 

FR   201a, b  or  Intermediate   French   or  4  4 

320   &  321  Adv.    Language  Skills    &   Adv.    Conversation  (4)  (3) 

5 

MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or  Computer   Science  -  3 

15  15 

*See  also  Foreign   Language  Education   under  the  College  of  Education. 

See  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Two    semesters     (general    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required   for  all    Liberal    Arts 

students  who  entered  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later.     However,   four  of  these   hours   may   be 
used  for  GEC  credit.     This  first  year  of  French  does  not  count  toward  the  major. 
3 
Required   by   the  major.     Students  with  more  than  one  year  of  high  school   French  should  take  at 

least  one  substantial  course  in  the  French  major  each  semester. 
4 

French  200a, b  is   recommended  but  does   not  usually  count  towards  major  or  minor  requirements. 
5 

One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

French   As   A   Major 

A  major  in  French  consists  of  36  semester  hours  in  courses  above  the  100  level  with  a  minimum  of 
14  hours  on  the  300  level  (to  include  320),  14  hours  on  the  400  level  (may  include  FL  436),  and 
one  literature  course  at  the  300  or  400  level  is  required.  A  minor  in  French  consists  of  18 
semester  hours  in  courses  above  the  100  level  (to  include  320).  Transfer  students  who  major  in 
a  foreign   language  must  complete  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in   language  courses  at  SIUC. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Airline  Stewardess,  Customer  Services  Personnel,  Public 
Relations  Officer,  Publications  Personnel,  Executive  Secretary,  Announcer,  Continuity  Writer, 
Copywriter,   Correspondent,   Critical  Writer,    Editorial  Writer,    Feature  Writer,    Program  Assistant. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 

College  of  Education  Chief  Academic  Advisor 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Teacher  Education  Services 

Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Chair 

Telephone  -  618-536-3375 

Faner  Building,    Room  4520 

The  Department  of  Geography  specializes  in  Environmental  Planning  and  Cartography  and 
information  management.  Students  may  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Liberal  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Education.  Programs  for  the  Liberal 
Arts  degree  are  oriented  toward  graduate  work,  and  careers  in  industry  and  governmental 
agencies.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  prepares  a  student  for  secondary  school  or 
community  college  teaching. 

The  program  offers  a  variety  of  courses.  A  typical  program  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  listed  below. 


First   Year 

GEA 
GEB   103 

GEB  301 

GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 
GED   107 

GEE 

GEE  201 


Science    (select) 

Geography  of  the  Human   Environment 

U.S.    History2 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 
English    Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select)4' 

2 
Healthful    Living 


Fall 

3 
3 


17 


Spring 
3 


14 


Second   Year 

GEA  330 
GEB  114 
GEB  202 

GEC 

GED   153 
GEOG  300 
GEOG  302 

Electives 


Weather 

American   Government 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (select)' 

2 
Public   Speaking 

Introduction   to  Geography 
Physical   Geography 


See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


15 


Spring 


15 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,  please  refer  to  the  section,  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  The  following 
specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction 
to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of 
the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153, 
Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED  or 
departmental).  General  Education  science  courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class.  At  least 
one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213). 

Geography   As   A   Major 

The  geography  major  will  take  many  other  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  These  include 
Natural  Resources  Planning,  Water  Resources  Hydrology,  Recreation,  Planning,  Environmental 
Systems  Analysis,  Computer  Cartography,  Geographic  Information  Systems,  and  Regional 
Planning.  The  department  offers  regional  geography  of  Illinois,  the  United  States,  and  the 
world.     Geography  majors  must  also  have  a  minor  (Geology,    Forestry,   or  Economics  are  typical). 

The  Department  of  Geography  has  an  abundance  of  resources  to  support  its  instructional 
program.  Morris  Library  contains  over  100,000  maps.  The  department  also  maintains  a 
Cartographic  Laboratory  where  students  obtain  training  in  map  construction  and  the 
Environmental  Simulations  Laboratory  (ESL)  which  develops  software  for  computer  simulation  of 
environmental  problems  such  as  weather,  air  and  water  pollution,  floods  and  earthquakes.  The 
personal  computer  facilities  of  ESL  are  used  extensively  for  computer  assisted  instruction. 

Finally,  southern  Illinois  provides  a  natural  laboratory  for  geography  students.  The  diversity 
in  physical  landforms  and  geomorphology ,  economic  and  cultural  environments  provides  excellent 
conditions  for  students  pursuing  in-depth  studies   in  southern   Illinois. 
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GEOGRAPHY* 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    David  Sharpe,    Chairperson 
Dr.    Doyne  Horsley,    Undergraduate 

Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-3375 
Faner  Building,    Room  4520 


The  Department  of  Geography  specializes  in  Environmental  Planning,  and  Cartography  and 
information  management.  Students  may  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Liberal  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Education.  Programs  for  the  Liberal 
Arts  degree  are  oriented  toward  graduate  work  and  careers  in  industry,  and  governmental 
agencies.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  degree  program  prepares  a  student  for 
secondary  school  or  community  college  teaching. 

The  program  offers  a  variety  of  courses.  A  typical  program  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  listed  below. 


First  Year 

GEA  Science    (select) 

GEB  103  Geography  of  the   Human   Environment   (optional) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED  101  English   Composition 

GED  102  English   Composition    II 

GED  107  Intermediate  Algebra 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 


14 


Spring 
3 


14 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GED   152  or   153 

FL 

GEOG   300 

GEOG   310 

MATH    108 
Elective 


Physical   or   Biological    Science    (select) 

Social    Science    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Foreign    Language 

3 

Introduction    to   Geography 

4 
Introductory    Cartography 

4  5 
College  Algebra    ' 


Fall 

3 
3 

4 
3 


16 


Spring 


16 


*See  also  the  program  in  the  College  of  Education. 

To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 

Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for   all 

Liberal   Arts  students  who  entered  college  Fall   1978  or   later.      However,    four  of  these   hours   may 
be  used  for  GEC  credit. 
3 
Required  by  the  major. 

Geography   requires  Math   108  and  139. 

5 
Math    108  or   Computer  Science   102  or  212   satisfy   the  Liberal  Arts  mathematics   requirements  for 

students  beginning  college  Fall   1978  or  later. 

Geography   As   A   Major 

The  geography  major  will  take  many  other  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  These  include 
Natural  Resources  Planning,  Water  Resources  Hydrology,  Recreation  Planning,  Environmental 
Systems  Analysis,  Computer  Cartography,  Geographic  Information  Systems,  and  Regional 
Planning.  The  department  offers  regional  geography  of  Illinois,  the  United  States  and  the 
world.     Geography  majors  also  must  have  a  minor  (Geology,    Forestry  or  Economics  are  typical). 

The  Department  of  Geography  has  an  abundance  of  resources  to  support  its  instructional 
program.  Morris  Library  contains  over  100,000  maps.  The  department  maintains  a  Cartographic 
Laboratory  where  students  obtain  training  in  map  construction. 

The  Environmental  Simulations  Laboratory  (ESL)  develops  software  for  computer  simulation  of 
environmental  problems  such  as  weather,  air  and  water  pollution,  floods,  and  earthquakes.  The 
personal  computer  facilities  of  ESL  are  used  extensively  for  computer  assisted  instruction. 

Finally,  southern  Illinois  provides  a  natural  laboratory  for  geography  students.  The  diversity 
in  physical  landforms  and  geomorphology ,  economic  and  natural  resources,  and  cultural 
environment  provide  excellent  conditions  for  students  pursuing  in-depth  studies  in  southern 
I  llinois . 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:  Geographer,  Environmental  Planner,  Cartographer, 

Geographic  Information  Systems  Specialist,  Regional  Analyst,  Photo- 1  ntelligence  Specialist,  Map 
Librarian,  Location  Analyst,  Sales  Representative,  Planner,  Conservation  Specialist,  Recreation 
Planner. 
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GEOLOGY  Dr.   John  E.    Utgaard 

College  of  Science  Department  Chair 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Telephone  -  618-453-3351 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Parkinson   Laboratory,    Room  102 

Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  deals  with  earth  materials,  processes  and  history.  Both 
field  and  laboratory  studies  are  important  aspects  of  geological  work.  Employment  opportunities 
for  geologists  are  found  within  state  and  federal  geological  surveys,  private  and  public 
organizations  concerned  with  the  quality  and  development  of  water  resources,  engineering  firms, 
government  agencies  concerned  with  planning,  land  use,  geologic  hazards,  construction, 
hazardous  waste  disposal,  and  the  petroleum,  coal  and  other  mining  industries.  Other  geologists 
become  teachers  at  a  variety  of  levels  from  grade  school  to  college. 

First  Year 

GEB  Social    Sciences    (select) 

GED   101  English   Composition 

GED   102  English   Composition    II 

GEE  Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (Activity) 

1    4 
CHEM  222   a,b  Introduction   to  Chemical    Principles    ' 

GEOL  220  Physical   Geology1 

GEOL  221  Historical   Geology 

MATH    108,109  College  Algebra   and   Trigonometry    ' 

Second   Year 

GEB  Social    Sciences    (select) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED   152  or   153  Interpersonal    Communication   or    Public   Speaking 

GEE   107,    201,  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

or  236 

1   4 
FL  German,    Russian,    French   or   Spanish    ' 


Fall 

Spring 
3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 
3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

2 
GEOL  310  or  Mineralogy     or 


( Recommended) 

o 

3 


MATH    150  Calculus    I 

YS  203,    253 
or  205,   255 


1   3 
PHYS   203,    253  College   Physics   or   University    Physics    ' 


15  16 


Substitutes  for  General   Education    requirements. 
2 
If    more    advanced    geology    courses    such    as    mineralogy    are    not    offered    at    your    school,    take 

calculus,    social  studies,    humanities,    plant  biology  or   zoology    instead.      Our  program   is   designed 
so   that   a    transfer    student    can    easily   finish   the   geology   curriculum   in   two  years   provided   the 
student   has   taken   most   of    the    specified    courses    in    chemistry,    physics,    foreign    language    and 
mathematics . 
3 

If  Physics  205  is  taken,   the  student  must  enroll  concurrently   (or  previously)   in  Math   150. 
4 

Students   in   the   College  of   Science  must   take  one  year  of  foreign    language,    one   year  of  math, 

six  semester  hours  of  physical  sciences,   and  six  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  allow  some  concentration  on 
professional  objectives.  Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  would  take  geology 
courses,  biology  courses,  social  studies,  humanities  and  a  large  number  of  elective  courses. 
Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  would  take  some  additional  social  studies  and 
humanities,  biology  courses,  required  geology  courses  and  geology  electives,  a  science  or 
technology  elective  and  free  electives.  The  Department  has  excellent  laboratory  facilities.  SIUC 
is  located  close  to  a  variety  of  geologic  settings  suitable  for  field  research  and  trips. 

Geology  As  A  Major:  Students  in  geology  can  work  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  The  B.S.  curriculum  is  recommended  for  those  planning  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  or  a  professional  career  in  geology.  A  summer  field  course  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(normally  taken  between  the  junior  and  senior  years)  is  required  for  the  B.S.  degree  and  is 
strongly  recommended  for  the  B.A.  degree.  The  Department  has  state  of  the  art  laboratory  and 
field  equipment.  Students  are  permitted  to  utilize  this  equipment  and  are  encouraged  to  use  it 
in  independent  study  projects.  With  few  exceptions,  classes  for  geology  majors  tend  to  be  small, 
and  students  have  the  opportunity  for  close  contact  with  the  faculty  and  receive  individual 
attention  both  within  and  outside  the  classroom.  The  Department  assists  students  in  finding 
suitable  graduate  programs  or  jobs  in  geology  and   related  areas. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Geologist,  Astrogeologist,  Cartographer,  Environmental 
Scientist,  Economic  Geologist,  Exploration  Geologist,  Inorganic  Geochemist,  Organic  Geochemist, 
Isotope  Geochemist,  Geological  Engineer-,  Geological  Oceanographer,  Geological  Researcher, 
Geophysical  Exploration  Scientist,  Geophysicist,  Groundwater  Geologist,  Hydrogeologist, 
Volcanologist,  Igneous  Petrologist,  Metamorphic  Petrologist,  Petroleum  Geologist,  Photogeologist, 
Resource  Evaluator,  Sedimentologist,  Stratigrapher,  Surveying  Geologist,  Geomorphologist, 
Structural  Geologist,  Product  Studies  and  Testing  Geologist,  Seismologist,  Paleontologist, 
Laboratory  Assistant,   Teacher,    Professor. 
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GERMAN* 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.   Margaret  E.   Winters,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-536-5571 
Faner  Building,    Room  2162 


Programs  of  study  in  foreign  languages  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  (with  or  without  teacher  certification)  are  offered  in  Classics,  French,  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Trade,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  There  is  also  a  special  major 
in  East  Asian  Studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for 
students  who  have  a  professional  or  occupational  interest  in  Asia. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  usually  begin  at  the  second  or  third  level.  The  student 
who  has  taken  two  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school  (or  equivalent)  has  the  option  to 
earn  proficiency  credit  through  taking  a  proficiency  exam  in  Latin  at  the  Testing  Center  or  in 
Chinese,  Greek,  Japanese,  Russian,  at  the  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Department.  The 
Foreign  Language  Department  will  honor  CLEP  exams  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  As  an 
alternative  or  for  additional  credit,  students  who  can  enter  at  the  200  level  or  above  are 
encouraged  to  take  a  validating  course.  Since  credit  of  up  to  16  hours  is  available,  such 
students  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  complete  a  double  major. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  satisfaction  and  substantial  growth  in  intellectual  resources  that  come 
with  mastery  of  a  new  language,  there  are  numerous  types  of  employment  that  are  opened  up  by 
appropriate  training  in  foreign  languages.  These  can  be  classified  as:  1)  employment  in  non- 
language  areas,  and  2)  language-centered  careers.  Government  agencies  (federal,  state,  and 
many  local),  and  businesses  that  have  international  dealings,  employ  great  numbers  of 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  skills  that  are  basically  non-linguistic  (scientists,  engineers, 
librarians,   social  workers). 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

1 02 

GED 

107 

GEE 

GER 

126a, b 

1 


Science    (select) 
Social    Science   (sele 
Humanities    (select) 


English    Composition 


English    Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select) 

2 
Elementary    German 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


Spring 

3 
3 


Second    Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

152 

or   153 

GEE 

GER 

201a 

,b 

MATH   or 

CS 

Science    (select) 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication    or    Public    Speaking 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select) 

3 
Intermediate  German 

4 
Mathematics   or   Computer   Science 


15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

3 

15 


13 


*See  also  Foreign   Language  Education   under  the  College  of  Education. 

To   determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to  satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 

Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal    Arts   students   who  entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 
hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit.     This  first  year  of  German  does  not  count  toward  the  major. 
3 
Required   by   the   major.      Students   with   more  than   one  year  of  high  school  German   should  carry 

at  least  one  substantial  course  in  the  German  major  each  semester. 
4 

One  of   these   courses   may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill    the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 
beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

German   As   A   Major 

A  major  in  German   consists   of  36   semester   hours    in   courses   above  the   100   level,    to   include  the 

basic     language     sequence     and     one     literature    course     (300    or    400     level).       The    student    must 

complete  12  hours  on  the  300  level   (to   include  320)    and    12   hours   on   the  400   level,    plus   4   hours 

of  electives   on   the  300  or  400  level.     A  minor  in  German  consists  of  18  semester  hours  in  courses 

above  the  100  level. 

Transfer  students  who  major  in  a  foreign  language  must  complete  a  minimum  of  21    semester   hours 

in  language  courses  at  SIUC. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Airline  Stewardess,  Customer  Services  Personnel,  Executive 
Secretary,  Copywriter,  Reporter,  Technical  Writer,  Educational  Television  Staff,  Manufacturer's 
Representative,   Sales  Agent,    Recreation  Specialist,    Interpreter. 
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7 

5 

18 

17 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

- 

2 

9 

8 

18 

19 

HEALTH   CARE  MANAGEMENT  Dr.    Raymond  D.    Kahler,   Coord. 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-8898 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technical  Careers   Building 

Room  126 

The  health  care  management  major  provides  coursework  and  experience  across  the  spectrum  of 
health  care  supervision  and  management.  Many  HCM  graduates  obtain  supervisory  and 
administrative  position's  in  various  health  and  medical  care  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  public  health  departments,  and  health  care  training  institutions.  The  bachelor  of  science 
in  health  care  management  allows  students  who  have  completed  an  A.A.S.  degree,  diploma 
program,  or  other  health  background,  to  build  upon  their  technical  training  through  a 
combination  of  core  courses,  major  requirements,  approved  major  electives,  and  SIUC  general 
education   requirements. 

The  46  hour  general  education  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  courses  at  any 
accredited  college  or  university,  credit  received  through  CLEP,  USAFI,  DANTES  or  through 
proficiency  examinations.  Students  who  have  completed  an  A.A.S.  degree  may  be  eligible  for 
the  Capstone  option  which  reduces  the  hours  required  in  General  Education  from  46  to  30. 
Students  also  may  receive  credit  for  previous  educational,  military  and  occupational  experience. 
Credit  is  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  Field  internships  and  independent  study 
opportunities  are  available  upon  approval  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor. 

Science    (select)  3  3 

Social    Science   (select)  -  3 

Humanities    (select)  3  3 

English   Composition  3 

Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  2 
Technical   Specialization 

Science   (select) 

Social    Science   (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition    II 

Interpersonal   Communication   or 

Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Technical   Specialization 

46  hours.     See  advisor  to  determine  eligibility  for  Capstone  option. 

Third   and   Fourth    Years 

ATS  core  courses   --   12  hours   required 

ATS  364                       Work  Center  Management  3 

ATS  383                        Data   Interpretation  3 

ATS  416                       Applications  of  Technical  Information                    3 

One  of  the  following: 

ATS  332  Labor  Management  Problems  3 

ATS  421  Professional   Development  3 

12 

Health    Care  Management   Specialization    Requirements    -   Minimum   15   hours 

HCM  380  Seminar  in   Health  Care  Services  3 

HCM  381  Health  Care  Management  3 

HCM  382  Health   Economics  3 

HCM  384  Equipment  and  Material  Management  3 

HCM  385  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Health   Facilities  3 

HCM  388  Legal  Aspects  of  Health  Care  _3_ 

15 

Persons  who  wish  to  sit  for  the  State  Nursing  Home  Licensure  Examination  may  complete  a  course 
of  study  in  nursing  home  administration  (listed  below)  that  is  approved  under  Title  68:Section 
310.40  of  the  Rules  for  Nursing  Home  Administrators   Licensing  Act. 

ATS  364  Work  Center  Management  3 

HCM  413  Nursing  Home  Management  3 

HCM  385    and  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Health  Facilities  3 

HED  440    or  Health   Issues  in  Aging  3 

REHB  446  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Aging 

12 

Health    Care  Management   Specialization    Electives    -   9   hours 

Courses  must  be  approved  by  advisor. 

Internship,    independent  study,   or  approved  equivalent  -   12  hours 

Approved  career  electives  -  26  hours 

TOTAL:     120  hours 
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First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

107 

GEE 

Elect 

ives  or 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

102 

GED 

152 

GED 

153 

GEE 

Elect 

ives  or 

*GE 

Total  =  * 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 
(Community  Health) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,   Room  135 

Dr.    Dale  Ritzel,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2777 
Arena,    Room  126 


The  Department  of  Health  Education  offers  two  specializations  within  the  health  education  major 
and  two  programs  of  minimal  professional  preparation.     The  two  specializations  are: 

1.  Health    Education    in    Secondary    Schools.      For   those   planning   to  teach   or   supervise   health 
education  in  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  Community   Health.      For  those   planning  to   conduct    health    education    and    health    promotion 
activities  in  non-classroom  settings. 

The  two  minimal  professional  preparations  are: 

1.  Health    Education    in    Secondary   Schools.      For  those  certified  to  teach   in    Illinois   secondary 
schools  who  wish  minimal  preparation  to  teach  health  education. 

2.  Driver    Education.       For    those    planning    to    teach    driver    education    in     Illinois     secondary 
schools . 

These  specializations  in  general  constitute  minimal  preparation  for  the  positions  listed. 
Consequently,  all  candidates  are  strongly  urged  to  complete  additional  work  in  the  field.  The 
Community  Health  specialization  does  not  lead  to  teacher  certification.  The  following  are 
recommended  courses  for  this  specialization. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GEE 
Electives 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 
GE 

GED   107 

GED   152  or   153 

Electives 


1 


Science  (select) 
Social  Science  (: 
Humanities    (select) 


Social   Science    (select] 
,1 

1 


English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 
Including    P.E.    Activity 


Science    (select) 


1 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
Additional   course  work   from 

A,    B,    or   C    (select) 
Intermediate  Algebra 
Interpersonal    Communication 

or   Public   Speaking 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 
2 

2 
3 

16 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 
3 

3 
6 

3 

15 

15 

Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Third   and    Fourth    Years 

For    the    remaining    years    of    the    degree     program,     the    student    will     concentrate    on     specific 
requirements  in   health  education  and   related  areas. 

The    community     health     specialization     is     also    an    attractive    bachelor's    degree    alternative    for 
students  holding  an  associate  in  applied  science  degree  in  a  health  field. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools) 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Dale  Ritzel,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2777 
Arena,    Room  126 


The  Department  of  Health  Education  offers  two  specializations  within  the  health  education  major 
and  two  programs  of  minimal  professional  preparation.     The  two  specializations  are: 

1.  Health    Education    in    Secondary    Schools.      For   those   planning   to  teach   or   supervise   health 
education   in  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  Community    Health.      For  those   planning   to   conduct    health    education    and    health    promotion 
activities  in   non-classroom  settings. 

The  two  minimal   professional  preparations  are: 

1.  Health    Education    in    Secondary   Schools.      For  those   certified   to  teach    in    Illinois   secondary 
schools  who  wish  minimal  preparation  to  teach   health  education. 

2.  Driver    Education.       For    those    planning    to    teach    driver    education    in     Illinois     secondary 
schools. 

These  specializations  in  general  constitute  minimal  preparation  for  the  positions  listed. 
Consequently,  all  candidates  are  strongly  urged  to  complete  additional  work  in  the  field.  The 
following  are  recommended  courses  for  the  specialization  in  Health  Education  in  secondary 
schools . 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

202 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

201 

GEE 

GE 

Science    (select) 


Introduction   to   Psychology' 

Humanities    (select) 

2 

English    Composition 

1    2 
English    Composition    II    ' 

Intermediate   Algebra 

2 
Healthful    Living 

2 
Activity 

Electives 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 


Spring 
3 


15 


16 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB    114 
GEB  301 

GEC 

GED   153 

GE 

Electives 


Science    (select) 
American   Government 
U.S.    History 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (required)' 

2 
Public  Speaking 

Additional   course  from   A,    B,    or  C 


Fall 


3 
3 

3 

5 

14 


Spring 

3 
3 


3 

7 
16 


Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  listed  are  required  for  Teacher's  Certification: 
GEB  202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and 
Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English 
Composition  II;  GEC  213,  a  three  semester  hour  course  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures 
from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science.  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living; 
and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED  or  departmental).  General  Education  science 
courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 
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HISTORY 


College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


The  history  major  consists  of  32  semester  hours.  From  this,  six  courses  must  be  evenly 
distributed  over  either  two  or  three  fields  chosen  from  American,  European,  or  "Third  World" 
history  offerings;  i.e.,  either  two  courses  in  each  of  the  three  fields  or  three  courses  in  each  of 
two  of  the  three  fields.  Illinois  state  certification  requires  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  of 
American   History.     The  student  must  also  complete  a  total  of  three  courses  at  the  400  level. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

202 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

153 

GEE 

GEE 

201 

HIST 

205A 

HIST 

205B 

Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

114 

GEB 

301 

GEC 

GED 

107 

GEE 

HIST 

300 

HIST 

Science   (select) 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

English  ■  Composition    II 

Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being-activity 

Healthful    Living 

History  of  Western    Civilization    I 

History  of  Western    Civilization    II 


Science    (select) 

American   Government 

U.S.    History 

2 
English    Elective   in    Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Origins   of  Modern    America,    1492-1877 

Electives 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 


1 

3 

T6~ 

Fall 

3 


1 

3 

6 

16 


Spring 
3 


17 


Spring 


16 


See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

i 

"Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


History    As    A    Major 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to 
Psychology;  GEB  212,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of 
the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153, 
Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or 
departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third 
world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  General  Education  science 
courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 
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HISTORY*  Dr.   David  P.  Werlich,   Chair 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-453-4391 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Faner  Building,    Room  3281 

The    history   major   consists    of    33    semester    hours  in    addition    to    GEB    301    American    History. 

Courses  in  American  History,  Western  Civilization  and  European  History,  and  research  writing 
are  required.  History  electives  are  taken  in  two  fields  of  History.  Four  courses  at  the  four 
hundred  level  must  be  completed. 


Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

1 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
Western   Civilization 


Second   Year 

GEA  Science    (select) 

2 
GEB  301  Modern   America   -   from   1877  to  the   Present 

GEB  Social   Science    (select) 

3 
FL  Foreign    Language 

HIST  300  Origins   of  Modern   America,    1492-18772 

4 
MATH   or  CS  Mathematics   or  Computer   Science 

Elective 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GED 

152  or 

153 

GEE 

HIST 

205 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 
3 

2 

2 

3 

14 

3 
17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

- 

3 

3 
3 

16  16 


*See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Education. 

To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Required  by  the  major. 

3 
Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language   are    required    for   all 

Liberal  Arts  students.     However,   four  of  these  hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

4 
One  of  these  courses  may  be  used  to  partially  fulfill  the  Liberal  Arts   requirement. 

5 
Elective   hours   should   be   used   to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities, 

or  courses    may    be    selected    to    satisfy    Liberal    Arts    requirements    (see    College   of    Liberal    Arts 

section)  . 

Third    and    Fourth    Years 

The  history  student  has  great  flexibility  in  designing  a  third-  and  fourth-year  program  to  meet 
specific  career  goals.  Minimum  requirements  demand  an  additional  twenty  hours  in  the  major, 
averaging  one  or  two  courses  a  semester.  Additional  courses  may  be  devoted  to  studying  some 
field  of  history  in  greater  depth,  or  to  developing  a  strong  secondary  field  or  job  skill. 
Examples  are  computer  science,  foreign  languages,  secondary  education,  or  journalism.  When 
possible,  transfer  students  should  contact  the  department  prior  to  their  first  semester  of 
attendance.     Transfer  students  must  earn  at  least  16  semester  hours  of  history  credit  at  SIUC. 

History   As   A   Major 

Formerly,  people  thought  that  the  only  thing  someone  did  with  a  history  major  was  teach. 
Although  that  can  be  a  fine  career,  the  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  history  majors  do  not  teach. 
With  a  background  in  history  many  students  enter  library  and  archival  work,  government  and 
diplomatic  service  or  news  and  special  events  reporting.  Currently,  former  SIUC  history  majors 
occupy  positions  in  institutions  ranging  from  the  CIA  and  Chase-Manhattan  Bank,  through  Sears 
Roebuck,  British  Airways,  ABC,  and  Time-Life.  The  history  major  is  also  an  excellent 
preparation  for  law  school  and  for  graduate  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Administrative  Aide,  Legal  Assistant,  Policy  Researcher, 
Archival  Worker,  Records  Manager,  Museum  Curator,  Library  Administrative  Assistant,  Market 
Researcher,  Needs  Analyst,  Environmental  Historian,  Genealogical  Researcher,  Military 
Historian,  Legislative  Research  Assistant,  Editor  or  Editorial  Assistant,  Publishing  Sales 
Representative,  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  Historial  Society  Director,  Newscaster,  Budget  Analyst, 
Teacher,   Overseas  Marketing  Assistant,    Corporate  Archivist. 
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INDUSTRIAL    TECHNOLOGY 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Nikki  Martin,  Advisement 
Telephone  -  618-453-2261 
Technology  Building,    Room  A120 


The  Industrial  Technology  program  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of  qualified  personnel  who 
can  develop  and  direct  the  production  of  products  and  services.  There  are  two  specializations: 
manufacturing  technology  and  mining  technology;  however,  the  mining  technology  specialization 
is  presently  inactive. 

The  Industrial  Technology  program  is  designed  to  prepare  management-oriented  technical 
professionals  in  the  economic-enterprise  system.  Industrial  technology  professionals  will  be 
involved  with:  1)  the  application  of  significant  knowledge  of  theories,  concepts,  and  principles 
found  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  including  a  thorough  grounding  in 
communications  skills,  2)  the  understanding  and  ability  to  apply  principles  and  concepts  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  3)  the  application  of  concepts  derived  from,  and  current 
skills  developed  in,  a  variety  of  technical  disciplines  including,  but  not  limited  to,  robotics, 
processes,  computer-aided  manufacturing,  quality  control,  motion  and  time  study,  plant  layout, 
materials  handling,  industrial  safety,  production  and  inventory  control,  human  relations  *  and 
computer-aided  drafting. 


First  Year 
GEA   115,    117, 
or   118 


GEB 
GEC 

GED   101 
GED   102 
GEE    107, 
or  236 
IT   105 


Science 


201 


MATH    111 
MATH    140 


Second   Year 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   153 

GEE 

CS   212 

IT  208 

IT  209 

PHYS   203a,  b   & 
PHYS   253a, b 


Social   Science    (select)    (Psychology) 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Technical   Sketching 

2 
Pre-Calculus 

Short   Course   in    Calculus 


Social   Science   (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Introduction   to    Business    Computing 

Fundamentals   of   Manufacturing    Processes 

Manufacturing    Processes    Lab 

2 
College   Physics   and    Lab 


Fall 

3 

3 

2 

3 
5 


Spring 

3  or  4 

3 
3 


16 

16  or   17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

16 


15 


Recommended,    not  required. 
2 
"Substitutes  for  General  Education   requirements. 

For  transfer  students  with  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  in  an  occupational  program, 
the  required  courses  are  dependent  on  the  student's  previous  program.  For  each  specialization 
(manufacturing  and  mining),  30  hours  in  Industrial  Technology  courses  must  be  taken  at  SIUC. 
A  Capstone  option  may  be  available  in  the   Industrial  Technology  major. 

Industrial   Technology    (Manufacturing)    As   A   Major 

Community  college  occupational  and  technical  credit  (data  processing,  electronics  technology, 
management,  marketing,  mechanical  technology,  metals  technology,  plastics,  transportation, 
building  construction,  architectural  drafting,  to  name  a  few)  can  be  accepted  as  applicable 
towards  degree  requirements.  This  permits  the  student  to  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  a  minimum  length  of  time.  For  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  recommended  guidelines  are  met 
through  the  completion  of  35  semester  hours  in  the  Industrial  Technology  core,  and  48  in  the 
technical  specialization. 

Career   Opportunities 

Employment  opportunities  for  graduates  are  excellent  which  permits  a  wide  range  of  initial  job 
selectivity  and  more  flexibility  for  later  job  promotion  or  job  transfer.  Federal  statistics  show 
that  in  the  present  decade,  the  need  for  technologists  and  related  workers  will  continue. 
Positions  needed  in  all  types  of  industry  are  associated  with  production  planning  and 
scheduling,  process  design,  quality  control,  methods  analysis,  personnel  supervision,  material 
and  equipment  procurement,  facility  planning,  equipment  design,  job  estimation,  technical  sales, 
maintenance  supervision,   and  other  manufacturing-related  functions. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Manufacturing  Manager,  Production  Planning  and  Control, 
Quality  Assurance  Specialist,  Safety  Engineer,  Industrial  Engineer,  First  Line  Supervisor, 
Operations  Planner,  Marketing  Support  Engineer,  Manufacturing  Engineer,  Salary 
Administrator,    Plant  Location   Engineer. 


Industrial  Technology    (Mining)    As   A  Major 


Inactive 
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INTERIOR  DESIGN  Timothy  R.   Tully,   Coord. 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-3734 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Quigley  Hall,    Room  410 

The  interior  design  major  offered  by  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  is  an  architecturally 
oriented  program  accredited  by  the  Foundation  for  Interior  Design  Education  Research  (FIDER). 
The  student  receives  a  comprehensive,  interdisciplinary  education  in  preparation  for  designing 
and  administration  positions  in  the  fields  of  residential,  commercial,  and  contract  design.  The 
SIUC  Interior  Design  graduate  is  qualified  to  practice  professionally  in  private  practice,  for 
interior  design/space  planning  firms,  for  architectural  firms  as  the  interior  designer  or  interior 
design  team  member,  as  a  facilities  planner  for  corporations,  institutions  and  governmental 
agencies  as  well  as  in   industry  design   sales. 

In  the  world  of  interior  design  and  architecture,  the  opportunities  are  more  open  and  exciting 
than  ever  before.  The  vocabulary  and  pallet  of  design  thinking  and  execution  has  never  been 
as  expansive  as  it  is  today.  The  need  for  students  versed  in  the  vocabulary  of  interior  design 
within  the  context  of  architecture  offers  extensive  professional  opportunities.  The  program  at 
SIUC  is  a  comprehensive  four  year  program  that  encourages  individuality  in  thinking.  To  be  a 
good  designer,  one  has  to  be  a  creative  thinker  and  willing  to  look  at  alternatives  of  a  possible 
design  solutions  within  the  parameters  of  the  project  requirements  which  include  the  program, 
the  budget  and  the  project  schedule.  In  developing  the  design  solution  for  the  client,  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  solve  the  problems  creatively.  Once  the  ideas  are  conceived,  it  is  very 
important  to  communicate  this  information  verbally  with  the  selling  of  one's  design  concept  and 
graphically,  with  drawings  such  as  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  perspectives, 
axonometric  drawings,  etc.,  and  illustration  such  as  furniture,  lighting,  color,  materials,  and 
finishes  selections.     The  following  is  a   recommended  course  of  study  for  undergraduates. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEC   204  Meaning    in   Visual   Arts  -  3 

GEC   205  Innovations    in    Contemporary  Environment  3 

GED   101  English    Composition    I  3 

GED   102  English    Composition    II  -  3 

ART    110,    120  Introduction   to   Drawing    I,    II2  3  3 

2 
ID   111  Basic   Design    Studio    I  4  - 

ID   112  Basic   Design    Studio    II2  -  4 


16 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

- 

ID   121  Basic    Interior   Design    Drawing    I 

2 
ID   122  Basic    Interior   Design    Drawing    II 

Second   Year* 

1 
GED   107  Intermediate  Algebra 

GED   153  Public   Communications 

GEE    107,    201,  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)1 

or  236 

GEE  Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (Activity)  -  2 

2 
ID  271  Interior   Construction    I  3 

2 
ID  251  Presentation,    media,    and   Technique  3 

2 
ID  274  Materials   and   Specifications  -  3 

2 
ID   272  Interior   Construction    II  -  3 

ID  231,    232  History  of    Interior   Design   and 

Architecture    I    &    II  3  3 

2 
ID   252  Interior   Design    Programming    I  -  3 

VES  335  Basic  Textiles2  2 


16  17 

Required  General   Education  courses  for  interior  design  majors. 
2 
These   courses    are   required   for  all   interior  design   majors.      For   specific   information    regarding 

the  acceptibility  of  a  major  requirement  from  another  institution,  you  may  contact  the  ID 
coordinator.  A  portfolio  of  work  must  be  presented  and  a  proficiency  exam  successfully 
completed  for  transfer  credit. 

*Transfer  students  should  concentrate  on  General  Education  course  completion  since  major 
courses  should  be  taken  at  SIUC.  Because  of  required  sequences  of  laboratory/studio  classes  in 
interior  design,  the  community  college  transfer  student  who  has  completed  an  associate  degree 
will   require  three  years  additional  study  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Third   and   Fourth   Years 

Education  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  consists  of  design  studios  and  selected  courses  in 
advanced  interior  design  and  architecture.  Special  emphasis  is  given  toward  departmental 
requirements  and  remaining  General  Education  requirements.  Third  and  fourth  year  interior 
design  courses  include  ID  351,  371,  372,  432,  451,  452,  471;  3  hours  of  professional  electives; 
and  ID  studios  391,  392,  491  and  492. 
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JOURNALISM 

(News  Editorial) 

(Advertising) 

College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Walter  B.   Jaehnig,    Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-3361 
Communications   Building-North  Wing 


Journalism  courses  are  designed  to  combine  rigorous  grounding  in  liberal  arts  studies  with 
professional  preparation  for  careers  in  the  media  industries.  Courses  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  journalism  open  career  opportunities  in  news-editorial  and  advertising  positions  on 
newspapers,  magazines,  industrial  publications  and  other  news  media;  in  persuasive  uses  of 
communications  in  advertising  and  public  relations;   and  in  media   research  work. 

Undergraduates  are  urged  to  enter  the  School  of  Journalism  as  freshmen  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  Journalism  advisement.  Successful  completion  of  a  language  skills  exam  and  proficiency  in 
typing  are  required  (30  words  per  minute)  to  enter  the  first  writing  course:  JRNL  309  or  JRNL 
310. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   152,    153 

GEE 

GEA/B/C 
JRNL  300 
Minor 
Electives 


Science    (select) 


Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
English   Composition 

English    Composition    II 
Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 


Science    (select) 


Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
Interpersonal    Communication   or 
Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 
Additional    required   course 
Mass   Media    in   Modern   Society 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

14 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

14 


15 


See  section  on  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Journalism   As   A   Major 

In  addition  to  the  general  education  courses,  the  academic  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  journalism  include  30-36  hours  in  journalism  coursework  as  approved  by  the 
school,  26-29  hours  of  upperclass  electives  outside  the  area  of  journalism,  and  15  hours  in  a 
minor  area  approved  by  the  school. 

Students  at  community  colleges  are  encouraged  to  complete  general  education  courses  and  earn 
electives  in  areas  of  interest.  It  is  required  that  students  earn  credit  for  courses  in  journalism 
skills  at  SIUC. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  accredited  by  the  professional  accrediting  agency,  the  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education   in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications. 

The  advertising  specialization  is  a  broad,  yet  intensive  selection  of  specialized  courses  preparing 
the  student  to  enter  a  wide  variety  of  fields  including  sales,  copy  writing,  production, 
administration,    retailing,   and  agency  work. 

The  news-editorial  specialization  provides  strong  training  in  writing,  reporting  and  editing  with 
a  wide  range  of  electives  that  introduce  students  to  the  variety  of  positions  available  in  the  news 
industry. 

Graduate  degrees  are  available. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:  Advertising       Agency        Account        Executive,        Advertising 

Copywriter,  Advertising  Layout  Artist,  Advertising  Production  Director,  Advertising 
Salesperson,  Assignment  Editor,  Cable  Communication  Coordinator,  Copy  Editor,  Editor,  Feature 
Writer,  Graphic  Designer,  Magazine  Production  and  Design  Specialist,  Magazine  Writer,  Media 
Account  Executive,  Media  Planner,  Media  Researcher,  News  Editor,  Photographer,  Newsletter 
Editor,  Photo  Editor,  Public  Affairs  Reporter,  Public  Information  Specialist,  Public  Relations 
Representative,  Public  Opinion  Researcher,  Reporter,  Retail  Advertising  Director,  Sports 
Reporter,    Telecommunications  Consultant. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  (ENGLISH  AND  READING-) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Billy  Dixon,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2239 
Wham  Building,    Room  327 


A  major  in  language  arts  (English  and  reading)  is  offered  through  the  Department  of 
Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Media.  The  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
wish  to  teach  English  language  arts  (including  reading)  at  the  junior/middle  school  level  or  who 
wish  to  teach  high  school  students  whose  language  skills  are  not  up  to  high  school  level.  The 
graduate  of  this  program  will  be  qualified  to  work  with  the  language  skills  development  which  is 
crucial  during  early  and  middle  adolescence. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB   114 
GEC   122 

GED   101 

GED   102 
GED   107 

GED   153 

GEE  201 

GEE 

Electives 


Science    (select) 
American   Government 
Appreciation  of   Literature 

2 
English   Composition 

1    2 
English    Composition    II    ' 

Intermediate   Algebra 

2 
Public  Speaking 

2 
Healthful    Living 

Human    Health    &  Well    Being-activity    (select) 


1,2 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

16 


16 


Second  Year 

GEA 

GEB  202 
GEB  301 

GEC  200 
Electives 


Science    (select) 


Introduction   to   Psychology*" 
U.S.    History 

Oral    Interpretation   of   Literature" 


Fall 
3 


3 

6 

15 


Spring 

3 
3 


12 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification  (these 
courses  may  be  completed  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years):  GEB  114,  Introduction  to 
American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  U.S.  History;  GEB  202,  Introduction  to 
Psychology;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public 
Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED  or 
departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third 
world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  General  Education  science 
courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

3 

Required  for  major. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  of  Applied  Science) 


Michael  D.   Moberly 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7211 
Technical  Careers  Building 
Room  18E 


The  challenge  put  to  law  enforcement  education  is  its  ability  to  apply  theoretical  aspects  of  law, 
criminal  behavior  and  policing  to  real  life  situations.  The  faculty  of  the  law  enforcement 
program  meet  this  challenge  by  drawing  upon  their  collective  work  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  corrections  and  private  security  to  present  instructional  material  and  extra- 
curricular events  for  students  that  effectively  bridges  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  the 
real  world.  Today  law  enforcement  officers  must  prepare  themselves  through  their  educational 
experiences  and  training  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  situations  they  may  confront  during  the 
course  of  their  duties. 

Classroom  experiences  aimed  at  developing  good  human  relations  and  communications  skills  in 
order  to  deal  with  people  effectively  and  to  be  able  to  record  and  communicate  facts  accurately 
are  important.  Good  decision  making  skills  are  also  necessary  for  police  to  be  able  to  think 
logically  and  quickly  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  law  enforcement  program  in  conjunction  with  our  campus  student  organization,  International 
Association  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement,  sponsors  various  events  during  the  year  to 
introduce  students  to  a  variety  of  policing  and  private  security  issues  such  as  emergency 
driving  techniques,  corrections  seminars,  crime  scene  investigation  and  institutional  security. 
The  law  enforcement  program  regularly  sponsors  guest  speakers  representing  a  cross-section  of 
municipal,  county,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  and  corrections  agencies  and  proprietary 
security. 

Students  can  readily  receive  their  degree  from  this  program  in  two  years.  Students  who  want  to 
continue  their  law  enforcement  education  at  SIUC  may  do  so  by  working  toward  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  with  all  course  credits  being  transferred. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB  108 
GEB  114 
GEC 

GED   101 
GED   102 
LE   103 
LE   105 
LE   218 


Elective 

Sociological    Perspective 

American   Government   and    Politics 

Elective 

English   Composition    I 

English   Composition    II 

Introduction   to   Criminal   Justice 

Criminal    Behavior 

Introduction   to   Corrections 


Fall 

3 
3 


3 
3 

T5~ 


Spring 
3 

3 

3 


15 


Second   Year 

GEB   202 

GEC 

GED    153 

LE   108 

LE  115 
*LE   203 

LE  205 

LE  209 

LE  210 

LE  221 
*LE  271 

LE  395 


Introduction   to   Psychology 

Elective 

Public    Speaking 

Supervision   for   Criminal   Justice   Personnel 

Interpersonal    Relations 

Intro,    to   Security 

Investigations 

Criminal    Law    I 

Criminal    Law    II 

Police   Administration 

Security   Survey:    Loss    Prevention    Appl. 

Student    Internship 


Fall 


Spring 


18 


24 


*Elective  within   the   Law   Enforcement   curriculum. 

During  the  fourth  semester  of  the  program  (or  during  the  summer),  students  will  serve  an 
internship  in  which  they  work  under  supervision  of  a  criminal  justice/private  security  agency  in 
I  llinois . 

Provision  is  made  in  the  program  to  accomodate  working  police  officers  who  wish  to  attend  part- 
time  as  well  as  transfer  students. 

A  minimum  of  63  credit  hours   is   required  for  this  program. 


Representative   First  Job   Titles:       Police    Officer,     Detective,     State    Police    Officer, 
Officer,    Private  Security  Officer,    Deputy  Sheriff. 


Correctional 
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LINGUISTICS 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Paul  J.   Angelis,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-536-3385 
Faner  Building,    Room  3236 


The  undergraduate  major  in  Linguistics  gives  you  a  solid  introduction  to  the  nature  of  language 
as  a  human  activity.  Linguistics  deal  with  issues  such  as:  How  much  of  language  is  learned  and 
how  much  is  determined  by  the  innate  structure  of  the  human  mind?  How  and  why  do  languages 
change?  How  and  why  do  people  talk  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country?  Our 
department  also  specializes  in  applied  linguistics  which  deals  with  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
Second  Language.  In  addition,  the  methodology  of  linguistics  has  been  adopted  by  fields  as 
diverse  as  anthropology,  law,  psychology,  and  computer  science,  where  linguists  contribute  to 
the  design  of  speech  synthesizers,  computer  speech  understanding  systems,  and  natural 
language  processing. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

FL 

Fall  Spring 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

GEE 

FL 

MATH   or   CS 

Electives 


Science   (select) 


Social   Science    (select) 
1 


Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being    (select) 

Foreign    Language 


Science    (select) 


Social    Science    (select) 

1 
Humanities    (select) 

Speech    (select) 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
Foreign    Language   Second   Year 

4 
Mathematics   or   Computer   Science 


2 

- 

4 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

15 

16 

To   determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   see  the  section,   General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
There    is    a    foreign    language    requirement   for    native    speakers    of    English:      1)   one  year  of  an 

uncommon  or  non-Western  language  or  2)   two  years  of  any  foreign    language.      If  the   language   in 

(2)    were    uncommon    or    non-Western,    satisfying    (2)    would    automatically    satisfy    (1).      Students 

planning  graduate  study  in   linguistics  should   take  three  years   of   foreign    language  study.      Two 

semesters    (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are   required   for  all    Liberal 

Arts   students   who  entered   college   anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,    four   of   these    hours 

may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

3 
Elective   hours   should   be   used   to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 

or   courses    may    be    selected    to   fulfill    Liberal    Arts    requirements     (see    College    of    Liberal    Arts 

section) . 

4 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used  to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 


Representative   First  Job   Titles:       ESL    Teacher,     Computer     Scientist,      Industrial     Psychologist, 
Archival  Worker,   Market  Research  Analyst,    Legal  Consultant. 
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MANAGEMENT  Dr.   Arlyn  Melcher 

College  of  Business  and  Administration   (COBA)  Chairperson 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Telephone  618-453-3307 

Henry  J.    Rehn   Hall,    Room  214 

Management  is  the  process  of  setting  overall  direction  and  objectives  for  an  organization,  and 
determining  policies  for  the  efficient  acquisition  and  utilization  of  resources  and  capabilities.  It 
also  includes  designing  the  structure  to  support  efficiency  and  innovation,  staffing  and  setting 
up  a  program  for  developing  and  motivating  personnel.  Further,  management  is  the  process  of 
exerting  leadership  to  achieve  unity,   consistency  and  continuous  improvement  in  performance. 

The  curriculum  prepares  students  through  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  offers  valuable 
knowledge,  tools,  and  techniques  that  provide  a  broad  exposure  to  the  key  function  of 
management.  The  courses,  designed  to  impart  technical,  technological,  and  human  resources 
management  skills,  prepare  students  to  manage  modern  organizations  successfully.  A  choice  of 
two  specializations  within  the  management  major  is  available  to  students.  They  are  Management 
and   Entrepreneurship. 

First   Year 

GEA  Science 

GEB  Social   Science 

*GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEC  Humanities 

*GED    101  English    Composition 

*GED   102  English    Composition    II 

*MATH    139  Finite  Mathematics 

*MATH    140  Short   Course   in    Calculus 

Second   Year 

GEA  Science 

*GED   152,153  Public   Speaking   or    Interpersonal    Comm.  3 

*ACCT   220  Financial   Accounting  -  3 

*ACCT   230  Managerial    Accounting  3 

*ACCT/MGMT  208  Economic  and    Business   Statistics  3 

3 
*CS   212  or  Intro,    to   Computer   Programming 

3 
CIP   229  Computing   for   Business   Admin.  -  3 

2 
*ECON   214  Macro   Economics  3 

2 
*ECON    215  Micro   Economics  -  3 

3 
*FIN   270  Legal    &   Social    Environment  of   Business  3 

*MGMT   202  Business   Communications  -  3 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

15  15 

*Required  course  for  a  major  in   COBA. 

To   determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,    "General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student." 

ECON  214  or  215  counts  toward  GEB  credit. 
3 
Course  will  be  approved  by  articulation  agreement  with  each  college. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

As  a  declared  Management  major,  the  student  will  take  upper  level  business  courses  which  will 
prepare  the  student  for  an  exciting  career  in  the  Management  area.  These  courses  include  the 
remaining  Core  requirements,    and  21    credits   in  the  Management  area. 

Management  As   A   Major 

Neither  minor  nor  foreign   language  required. 

Graduate  degrees  available;     MBA,   Masters  in  Accountancy   (M.Acc),    DBA. 

It  is  strongly   recommended  that   the  courses    listed   above   be  completed    prior  to  the  junior   year. 

Many  of  these  courses  are  prerequisites  to  later  requirements. 

The     Department     is     accredited     by    the    American     Assembly    of    Collegiate    Schools    of     Business 

(AACSB). 

See  College  of  Business  and  Administration  listing  for  their  retention  policy  and  the  40°o  rule. 

The     Society     for    the     Advancement    of     Management     in     cooperation     with     the     Department     of 

Management   annually   sponsors   a   Career   Day   to  acquaint  students  with  opportunities  in  business 

and  government. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Budget  Administrator,  Business  Operations  Analyst,  Benefits 
Analyst,  Community  Relations  Officer,  Employee  Relations  Officer,  Employment  Interviewing 
Officer,  Labor  Relations  Officer,  Management  Analyst,  Manpower  Planning  Officer,  Manpower- 
Resources  Education  Officer,  Organization  Planner,  Placement  Assistant,  Public  Opinion  Polls 
Officer,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Recruiting  Officer,  Wage-Salary  Administrator,  Workman's 
Compensation  Officer,  Budget  Examiner,  Claims  and  Benefits  Examiner,  Contract  Negotiator, 
Credit  Union   Examiner,   Management  Representative,   Management  Supervisor. 
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MARKETING 

College  of  Business  and  Administration   (COBA) 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    R.   Clifton  Andersen 
Telephone  618-453-4341 
Henry  J.    Rehn  Hall,    Room  229 


Marketing  is  the  process  of  planning  and  executing  the  conception,  pricing,  promotion,  and 
distribution  of  ideas,  goods,  and  services  to  create  exchanges  that  satisfy  individual  and 
organizational  objectives.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  marketing  in  an  economic  system  and  in  a  business  organization. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  an  analytical  approach  to  the  creative  solution  of  marketing 
problems.  Courses  have  been  designed  into  a  variety  of  sequences  aimed  at  meeting  the  specific 
needs  and  interests  of  students.  These  are:  1)  general  marketing  administration,  2) 
international  marketing,  3)  industrial  marketing,  4)  sales  administration,  5)  promotional 
administration,   6)   physical  distribution  administration,   and  7)   retail  administration. 


Science 
Social   Science 


Introduction   to   Psychology 
Humanities 


English    Composition 


,1 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB 
*GEB  202 

GEC 

*GED   101 

*GED   102 
*MATH   139 
*MATH   140 

Second  Year 

GEA 

*GED   152,153 

*ACCT  220 

*ACCT  230 

*ACCT/MGMT   208  Economic   and    Business   Statistics 


English    Composition    II 

Finite  Mathematics 

Short   Course   in   Calculus 


Science 

Public   Speaking   or    Interpersonal   Comm. 
Financial   Accounting 
Managerial    Accounting 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

4 

15 

16 

_ 

3 

*CS  212  or 

CIP  229 
*ECON   214 
*ECON   215 
*FIN  270 


Intro,    to   Computer   Programming. 

3 
Computing   for   Business   Admin. 

Macro   Economics 

2 
Micro   Economics 


Legal    L   Social    Environment  of    Business" 
*MGMT/ECON   208   Economic   and    Business   Statistics 
*MGMT  202  Business   Communications 


15 


12 


*Required  course  for  a  major  in  COBA. 

To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to  satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,    "General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student." 

ECON  214  or  215  counts  toward  GEB  credit. 
3 
Course  will  be  approved  by  articulation  agreement  with  each  college. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

As  a  declared  Marketing  major,  the  student  will  take  upper  level  business  courses  which  will 
prepare  the  student  for  an  exciting  career  in  the  Marketing  area.  These  courses  include  the 
remaining  Core  requirements,   and  24  credits  in  the  Marketing  area. 

Marketing   As   A   Major 

It   is   strongly    recommended   that  the  courses   listed   above   be  completed   prior  to  the  junior  year. 

Many  of  these  courses  are  prerequisites  to  later  requirements.     A  C  or  better  grade  is    required 

for  all  marketing  majors  in  all  marketing  courses  taken  to  satisfy  major  requirements. 

Neither  minor  nor  foreign   language  required. 

Graduate  degrees  available:     MBA,   Masters  in  Accountancy   (M.Acc),    DBA. 

Flexibility   is   available  due  to  a  limited  number  of  required  courses.     Emphasis  is  on  developing  a 

program  geared  to  individual  students'   interests  and  background. 

The  Department  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
(AACSB). 

See  College  of  Business  and  Administration  listing  for  their  retention  policy  and  the  40%  rule. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Marketing  Assistant,  Retail  Manager,  Consumer  Marketing 
Area  or  Territorial  Manager,  Commercial/Industrial  Marketing  Representative,  Sales 
Representative  Trainee,  Marketing  Trainee,  Market  Analyst,  Management  Trainee,  Food  Service 
Sales  Representative,  Bond  Representative,  Benefits  Analyst,  Budget  Accountant,  Budget 
Administrator,  Business  and  Economics  Statistician,  Business  Planner,  Controller,  Management 
Analyst,  Manufacturer's  Representative,  Market  Research  Analyst,  Sales  Manager,  Product 
Manager,  Operations  Research  Analyst,  Credit  Manager,  Customer  Services  Officer,  Public 
Relations  Officer. 
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MATHEMATICS 


College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn    Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


A  standard  college  algebra  and  trigonometry  course  is  available  as  one  course  or  as  separate 
courses  to  incoming  freshmen  to  prepare  them  for  a  three  semester  sequence  in  calculus  and 
analytic  geometry.  Most  mathematics  students  will  take  an  introductory  linear  algebra  course 
while  completing  the  calculus.  Then  they  will  select  junior  level  courses  from  those  in  algebraic 
structures,   analysis,    number  theory,   geometry,   differential  equations,   and  probability. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB   114 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GEE   201 

MATH  111 
MATH  150 
CS   202 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB   202 

GEB  301 

GEC 

GEC 

GED   153 
GEE 

MATH   221 
MATH   250 
MATH   251    or 
305 


Science   (select) 

3 
American   Government 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

3 

English   Composition 

2  3 
English    Composition    II"' 

3 
Healthful    Living 

4 
Pre-Calculus 

Calculus    I 

Introduction   to   Computer   Programming 


Science    (select) 

3 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

U.S.    History3 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

3 
Public    Speaking 

Activity 

Introduction   to   Linear   Algebra 

Calculus    II 

Calculus    III    or    Differential    Equations 


2,3 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 
3 


17 


Fall 


Spring 

3 


15 


15 

Spring 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
15 


See   also  the   program   under  the   College  of   Liberal    Arts.      The   College  of   Science  also  offers   a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics. 

2 
Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 
The     following     courses     are     required     for    teacher    certification:       GEB     202,      Introduction     to 

Psychology;    GEB    114,    Introduction   to   American   Government   and    Politics;    GEB   301,    History    of 

the    United    States;    GED    101,     English    Composition;    GED    102,    English    Composition    II;    GED   153, 

Public    Speaking;     GEE    201,     Healthful     Living;     one    additional     English     course     (GEC,     GED    or 

departmental);    Math    111,    Pre-Calculus.      At   least  one  three   semester  hour  course  must  be  taken 

in    non-western    or    third    world    cultures    from    either    Humanities    or    Social     Science     (GEC    213). 

General   Education   science  courses  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

4 
Approved     substitute     for     GED     Math.       Math     111     is     not    a     requirement    for    the    math     major. 

Students  may  start  with  Math   150. 

Mathematics   As   A   Major 

Foreign   language  is   not   required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in   Education. 

It   is    recommended    that    the    following    courses    be    completed    during    the    first    two    years    of   the 
student's  study:     Math   111,    150,   250,   251,   221,    Computer  Science  202. 

For  specific  major  requirements,   see  the  Undergraduate   Catalog. 
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MATHEMATICS* 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Ron   Kirk,   Chairperson 
Telephone  -  618-453-5302 
Neckers   Building,    Room  360 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  mathematics  is  appropriate  for  those  who  want  to  combine 
mathematics  with  a  minor  or  second  major  in  computer  science,  or  for  those  whose  interests 
outside  of  mathematics  tend  toward  the  social  sciences,  business,  psychology,  law  or  the 
humanities.  Students  in  this  program  take  a  secondary  concentration  of  two  or  three  courses  in 
some  field  in  which  mathematics  is  applied,  or  a  minor  in  some  department  in  the  College  of 
Liberals  Arts.  The  mathematical  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees  are  the  same. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GEE 

CS   202 

1 


Science    (select) 
Social   Science    (sele 
Humanities    (select) 


English    Composition 


English   Composition    I 


MATH    150   &   250      Calculus    I    and    II 


Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 
Introduction   to  Computer   Programming 
2 


Second  Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   152  or   153 

FL 

MATH  221 
MATH  251 
MATH   or   CS 


Science   (select) 


1 


Social   Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

c  .  3 

Foreign    Language 

Introduction   to   Linear   Algebra 

Calculus    III 

Mathematics   or   Computer   Science   Elective 


Fall 

3 
3 


Spring 

3 
3 


15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

16 


16 


*See  also  the  programs   (B.S.)   under  the  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Science. 

To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,    General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Community  college  students  should  complete  the  calculus  sequence  at  their  community  college. 

3 
The   College  of   Liberal   Arts    requires   one  year  of  a  foreign   language.     One  semester  of  this  may 

be  used  as  GEC  humanities  credit. 

Mathematics   As   A   Major 

Mathematics  is  growing  and  changing.  Exciting  new  problems  appear  each  year,  and  the  variety 
of  career  opportunities  is  constantly  increasing.  SIUC  has  the  advantages  of  variety  of 
coursework  and  highly  qualified  staff  available  at  a  large  university,  together  with  smaller 
classes  and  more  personal  attention  than  many  large  universities  offer.  Calculus  classes  here 
are  taught  by  experienced  professors  and  average  about  30  to  35  students.  Most  upper  division 
courses  have  15  to  20  students.     An   honors  calculus  course  is  available  to  qualified  students. 

You  and  your  mathematics  faculty  advisor  will  plan  your  advanced  level  course  program 
together.  One  course  from  each  of  four  areas  will  introduce  you  to  the  main  branches  of 
mathematics.  Your  selection  of  at  least  three  additional  courses  will  depend  on  your  particular 
interests,  which  may  be  mathematical  research,  teaching,  or  applications  in  business,  science 
and  technology,  statistics,  actuarial  science,  or  computer  science.  Mathematics  can  also  be  a 
good  major  for  pre-medical  and  pre-law  students. 

For  many  mathematics  students,  we  recommend  a  minor  in  computer  science  or  even  a  double 
major  in  mathematics  and  computer  science. 

A  full   range  of  graduate  programs  is  available  in  mathematics  and  related  fields. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Systems  Analyst,  Actuarial  Trainee,  Mathematician,  Operations 
Research  Analyst,  Statistician,  Computing  Analyst,  Research  Mathematician,  Mathematical 
Programmer,   Technical  Sales   Representative. 
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MATHEMATICS* 
College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Ron   Kirk,   Chair 

Dr.   John  Hooker,    Undergraduate 

Program  Director 
Telephone  -  618-453-5302 
Neckers   Building,    Room  360 


The    Bachelor    of    Science    degree    in    mathematics    opens    the    door    to    a    surprising     variety     of 
interesting  careers  in   industry,    business,   and  the  academic  world. 


First   Year 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GEE 

Dept.    Level 
CS   202 
MATH    150 
MATH   250 

Second   Year 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   152  or   153 

GE-E 

Dept.    Level 

FL 

MATH   221 
MATH   251 


Social    Science    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

2 
English   Composition 

2 
English   Composition    II 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity)' 

Biological   Sciences 
Computer   Programming 
Calculus    I 
Calculus    II 


Social    Science    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication   or 

Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

Physical    Sciences 

c        •         i  3 

Foreign    Language 

Linear  Algebra 
Calculus    III 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

4 

14 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

- 

3 

3 

- 

16 


15 


*See  also  the  programs   (B.A.    and  B.S.)   under  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  College  of  Education. 

The     College    of     Science     requires    six     semester    hours    in    departmental     (not    GEA)     biological 
sciences,    and   six    semester   hours   in   departmental    (not   GEA)    physical    sciences.      These   courses 
also     satisfy     the     science    component    of    the    General     Education     requirements     (see    approved 
substitution   list) . 
2 

See  section  on  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
3 

The    College   of    Science    requires    one   year    (8    semester    hours)    of   foreign    language.      French, 

German,  or  Russian  is  recommended.  One  semester  of  foreign  language  will  substitute  as  GEC 
humanities  credit. 

Mathematics   As   A   Major 

Mathematics  is  growing  and  changing.  Many  varied  career  opportunities  are  now  available  to 
mathematics  majors.  SIUC  offers  the  student  a  variety  of  coursework  and  highly  qualified  staff 
available  at  a  large  university,  together  with  smaller  classes  and  more  personal  attention  than 
many  large  universities  offer.  Calculus  classes  here  are  taught  by  experienced  professors  and 
average  about  30  to  35  students.     Most  upper  division  courses  have  15  to  20  students. 

The  student  and  the  student's  mathematics  faculty  advisor  will  plan  the  student's  advanced  level 
course  program  together.  One  course  from  each  of  four  core  areas  will  introduce  the  student  to 
the  main  branches  of  mathematics.  Selection  of  at  least  three  additional  courses  will  depend  on 
the  student's  particular  interests  which  may  be  mathematical  research,  teaching,  applications  in 
business  or  science  and  technology,  statistics,  actuarial  science,  or  computer  science. 
Mathematics  is  also  a  good  major  for  pre-medical  and  pre-law  students. 

For  many  mathematics  students,  a  minor  in  computer  science  or  a  double  major  in  mathematics 
and  computer  science  is  a  good  choice. 

A  full   range  of  graduate  programs  is  available  in  mathematics  and  related  fields. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:  Systems       Analyst,        Actuarial       Trainee,        Cryptographer, 

Mathematician,  Operations  Research  Analyst,  Statistician,  Computing  Analyst,  Technical  Sales 
Representative,   Marketing  Analyst. 
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MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING  Dr.   Albert  Kent 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Telephone  -  618-536-2396 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technology  Building,    Room  B36 

See  also:     Civil  Engineering,    Electrical  Engineering,   and  Mining  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineering  is  a  broad-based  engineering  discipline.  Mathematics,  basic  science, 
economics,  and  design  principles  are  utilized  to  produce  products  and  systems  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

The  four  year  undergraduate  program  provides  a  balance  of  experience  in  thermal  and 
mechanical  systems  and  the  opportunity  for  specialized  design  courses. 

First   Year  ,  Fall  Spring 

1    2 
GEB  Social   Science   (select)    '  -  3 

1   2 
GEC  Humanities    (select)    '  3  3 

1    2 
GED   101  English   Composition    '  3  - 

GED   102  English   Composition    II1'2  -  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

3 
CHEM  222a, c  Into,    to   Chemical    Principles   and    Lab  4  3 

ENGR    102  Engineering   Graphics  2 

MATH    150,    250        Calculus    I    &   II3  4  4 


16  18 

Second   Year  Fall                     Spring 

1    2  4 

GEA   115                       Introductory    Biology    '    '  -                              3 

1    2 

GEB                                Social   Science    (select)    '  3                             3 

1    2 

GEC                                Humanities    (select)    '  3 

1    2 

GED   153                       Public   Speaking    '  3 

ENGR   260a, b             Mechanics   of   Rigid    Bodies    (Statics&Dynamics)  2                              3 

MATH   251,    305        Calculus    III    and    Differential    Equations  I                        3                              3 

PHYS   205a, b   &         University    Physics   and    Lab3  4                              4 

PHYS   255a,  b  


18  16 

See  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Transfer  students  without  a  baccalaureate- 
oriented  associate  degree  will  be  required  to  take  some  specific  general  education  courses.  It  is 
recommended  that  such  students  contact  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Advisement 
Office  for  information  on  approved  general  education  courses. 

2 
Due   to   accreditation    standards,    students    transferring   with   a   baccalaureate-oriented   associate 

degree  will    need   16   sem.    hours   of   Social   Sciences   and    Humanities;    eight  or   nine   sem.    hours  of 

oral    and    written    communications,    and    18    sem.     hours    of    basic    science    before    graduation    from 

SIUC.      A   300    level    Social    Science   or    Humanities    course   must    be    taken    at   SIUC  or  at  another 

senior    level    institution.      This    300    level    course    must    build    on    a    discipline    already    completed. 

Because  of  this   accreditation    requirement,    in   most   cases,    a   maximum  of   13   sem.    hours  of  Social 

Sciences     and     Humanities     from    a     community     college    will     be     counted     toward     this     16     hour 

requirement. 

3 
Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 

4 
This    course    is    not    required    for   students   transferring   with   a   baccalaureate-oriented   associate 

degree  and  18  sem.    hours  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Transfer  students  from  community  colleges  or  other  institutions  should  have  strong  backgrounds 
in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  complete  specific  freshman  and  sophomore  course  requirements  which  include  six  sem.  hours 
of  English  Composition;  three  sem.  hours  of  Speech,  eight  sem.  hours  of  University  Physics, 
seven  sem.  hours  of  Chemistry;  11-14  sem.  hours  of  Math,  including  Calculus;  two  sem.  hours 
of  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics);  and  three  sem.  hours  of  Graphics  or  Introduction  to 
Engineering.     Calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for  most  junior-level  courses. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Mechanical  Engineer,  Plant  Engineer,  Product  Development  and 
Design  Engineer,  Product  Application  and  Test  Engineer,  Sales,  Patent  Engineer,  Sales 
Engineer,   Quality  Assurance  Specialist. 
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MICROBIOLOGY  Dr.  Jack  Parker 

College  of  Science  Departmental  Chair 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Telephone  -  618-536-2349 

Life  Science  II,    Room  131 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  microorganisms  including  bacteria,  viruses,  protozoa, 
fungi,  and  yeasts,  examining  their  morphology,  classification,  growth,  reproduction,  heredity, 
biochemistry,  ecology,  and  their  relationship  to  other  living  organisms  including  man.  The 
following  program  of  study  prepares  one  for  graduate  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  or  for 
laboratory  or  teaching  positions  after  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Opportunities  for  specialized  training  in  microbial  physiology,  virology,  immunology,  genetics, 
biochemistry  and  industrial  processes  are  available. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA   115  Biology  -  3 

GED   101  English    Composition  3 

GED   102  English    Composition    II 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

1   3 
FL  Foreign    Language   ' 

1   3 
CHEM   222a, b  Introduction   to  Chemical    Principles    ' 

MATH    108   &   109      College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry 

1    3 
or   111    or   140  or   Calculus    ' 

"15  18 

Second  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEE   107  or  201 

or  236  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

BIOL  Biology    (select)1'2  3 

BIOL  305  Genetics-Classical    &   Molecular  3 

CHEM  344,    345,  Organic   Chemistry   and    Lab 

and  346,   347  6  5 

MICR  301  Principles   of   Microbiology  4 

MICR  302  Molecular   Biology  -  3 

PHYS   203a, b  College   Physics   and    Lab 

and   253a, b  4  4 


1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

17  17 

Approved  substitutes  for  General  Education. 

2Any  one  of  Biology  306,   307,   308,   309. 

3 
Students   in   the   College  of   Science  must  take  one  year  of  foreign    language,    one  year  of  math, 

six  semester  hours  of  physical  sciences,   and  six   semester  hours  of  biological   sciences. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  student  fulfills  remaining  General  Education  requirements,  and  chooses  electives  in  micro- 
biology to  match  his  or  her  professional  interests.  The  Department  of  Microbiology  offers 
specialty  courses  in  microbial  genetics,  microbial  physiology/biochemistry,  biotechnology, 
medical  microbiology,    immunology,   virology,   and  bacterial  diversity. 

Microbiology   As   A   Major 

Opportunities  for  microbiologists  with  four  years  of  university  training  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Careers  are  available  in  such  fields  as  1)  pharmaceutical  industries  involving  the 
discovery  and  production  of  antibiotics  and  other  therapeutic  drugs,  and  the  discovery, 
production  and  design  of  vaccines  possibly  effective  even  against  cancer;  2)  the  food  and 
beverage  industries  in  areas  such  as  research  and  development,  microbial  fermentations,  and 
quality  control;  3)  clinical,  veterinary  and  public  health  and  university  laboratories;  4)  the 
exciting  field  of  recombinant  DNA  and  other  areas  of  biotechnology  based  on  microbiology. 
Biotechnology  has  applications  in  industry  and  pure  research  to  make  vaccines,  hormones,  and 
alter  the  genetic  constitution  of  plants  and  animals.  Teaching  and  research  opportunities  exist 
at  the  university  level  for  the  holder  of  the  doctoral  degree.  A  microbiologist  planning  a 
teaching  career  at  the  secondary  school  level  should  acquire  a  broad  background  in  general 
biology.  In  addition  to  the  academic  career,  high  salaried  positions  are  available  in  many  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies  as  well  as  in  industry  for  the  microbiologist  with  a  good  capacity  for 
pure  or  applied   research. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Microbiologist,  Medical  Microbiologist,  Laboratory  Technician, 
Biostatistician ,  Genetics  Research  Technician,  Serologist,  Histologist,  Cytologist,  Parasitologist, 
Virologist,  Microbiology  Researcher,  Wine  Chemist,  Fishery  Bacteriologist,  Quality  Control 
Specialist,  Biological  Photography  Staff,  Manufacturer's  Representative,  Public  Health  Officer, 
Biology  Teacher,   Genetic  Engineer,   Water  Quality  Engineer. 
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MINING   ENGINEERING  Dr.    Yoginder  P.   Chugh 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Telephone  -  618-536-6637 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Technology  Building,    Room  D31 

See  also:  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Mining  Engineers  engage  in  planning,  design,  development  and  management  of  surface  and 
underground  mining  operations  for  exploitation  of  the  earth's  mineral  deposits.  The  mining 
engineering  program  prepares  graduates  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  mining  industry. 
Coursework  in  the  program  includes  such  areas  as  surface  and  underground  mining  systems, 
mine  ventilation,  ground  control  and  rock  mechanics,  mineral  and  coal  processing,  material 
handling  systems,  mineral  economics,  mine  health  and  safety  engineering;  operations  research, 
and  computer-aided  mine  design.  Facilities  include  modern,  well-equipped  rock  mechanics,  mine 
ventilation  and  mineral  processing  laboratories. 

First   Year 

1    2 
GEB  Social    Science    (select)    ' 

1   2 

GEC  Humanities    (select)    ' 

1    2 
GED   101  English    Composition    ' 

1    2 
GED   102  English   Composition    II    ' 

GEE  Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

3 
CHEM   222a, c  Into,    to   Chemical    Principles   and    Lab 

ENGR    102  Engineering   Graphics 

MATH    150,    250         Calculus    I    &   II3 


Second   Year 


1,2,4 


Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

----- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

4 

3 

2 

- 

4 

4 

16 

18 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

17  16 


GEA   115  Introductory    Biology 

1    2 
GEB  Social    Science    (select)    ' 

GED   153  Public   Speaking1'2 

ENGR   222  Computational   Methods   for   Engineers 

ENGR   260a, b  Mechanics   of   Rigid    Bodies    (Statics&Dynamics) 

GEOL   220  Physical   Geology 

MATH   251,    305  Calculus    III    and   Differential    Equations    I 

PHYS   205a, b   &         University    Physics   and    Lab3 
PHYS  255a,  b 

See    General    Education    for  the   Transfer   Student.      Transfer   students   without  a   baccalaureate- 
oriented  associate  degree  will  be  required  to  take  some  specific   general   education   courses.      It   is 
recommended   that   such    students   contact  the   College  of   Engineering  and  Technology  Advisement 
Office  for  information  on  approved  general  education  courses. 
2 

Due   to    accreditation    standards,    students    transferring   with   a   baccalaureate-oriented   associate 

degree  will  need  16  sem.  hours  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities;  eight  or  nine  sem.  hours  of 
oral  and  written  communications,  and  18  sem.  hours  of  basic  science  before  graduation  from 
SIUC.  A  300  level  Social  Science  or  Humanities  course  must  be  taken  at  SIUC  or  at  another 
senior  level  institution.  This  300  level  course  must  build  on  a  discipline  already  completed. 
Because  of  this  accreditation  requirement,  in  most  cases,  a  maximum  of  13  sem.  hours  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  from  a  community  college  will  be  counted  toward  this  16  hour 
requirement. 
3 

Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 
4 

This    course    is    not    required    for   students   transferring   with   a   baccalaureate-oriented   associate 

degree  and  18  sem.    hours  of  Chemistry  and   Physics. 

Transfer  students  from  community  colleges  or  other  institutions  should  have  strong  backgrounds 
in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  complete  specific  freshman  and  sophomore  course  requirements  which  include  six  sem.  hours 
of  English  Composition;  three  sem.  hours  of  Speech,  eight  sem.  hours  of  University  Physics, 
seven  sem.  hours  of  Chemistry;  11-14  sem.  hours  of  Math,  including  Calculus;  two  sem.  hours 
of  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics);  and  three  sem.  hours  of  Graphics  or  Introduction  to 
Engineering.     Calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for  most  junior-level  courses. 

Career  and   Employment   Opportunities 

Mining  engineers  may  work  in  an  engineering  or  management  position  for  mining  and  exploration 
and  construction  companies,  equipment  manufacturing  concerns,  research  organizations  or 
government  agencies.  The  coursework  also  provides  strong  preparation  for  further  study  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  average  starting  salary  offered  to  our  graduates  compares  favorably  with 
national  trends. 
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MORTUARY  SCIENCE  AND   FUNERAL   SERVICE 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science) 


George  Poston 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7214 
Technical  Careers  Building 
Room  18C 


SIUC  offers  the  only    university   affiliated   Mortuary   Science  and    Funeral    Service   program   in   the 
state  of  Illinois . 

Licensing    and    qualification     requirements  vary    from    state    to    state    since    laws    governing    the 

profession    are    enacted    at    a    state    level.  Licensure    in    one    state    does    not    assume    automatic 

qualification     in    another    but    many    state  boards    have    some    reciprocal    agreements    with    other 
states . 


First  Year 

GEA    115 
GEB   202 
GED    101 
GED    102 
GED   153 
MSFS   101 
MSFS   102 
MSFS    108 
OSS   208 
TC   120 
Elective 


Second   Year 

GEA    106 
MSFS   225a, b 
MSFS  230 
MSFS   250a,  b 
MSFS   256 
MSFS   257 


MSFS  375a 
MSFS  375b 
MSFS  380 


Biology 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Public   Speaking 

Orientation   to   Funeral    Service 

Restorative   Art 

Funeral   Service   Psychology 

Applied    Law 

Fiscal    Aspects   of   Technical    Careers 

Health    Education 


Chemistry   for   Non-Science  Majors 
Embalming    Theory   and    Practice 
Mortuary   Anatomy 
Mortuary   Management 
Introductory   Microbiology 
Pathology 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


Spring 


Internship-  -Management 
I  nternship- -Embalming 
Funeral    Service   Seminar 


16 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

15 

16 

Summer 

4 

4 

2 

10 


Mortuary   Science  As   A   Major 

This  program  is  designed  to  accommodate  high  school  graduates  as  well  as  those  who  have  first 
attended  another  college  or  university.  High  school  graduates  will  complete  the  courses  as  listed 
above.  Students  transferring  from  other  schools  may  receive  transfer  credits  for  general 
education  courses.  Many  transfer  students  are  able  to  complete  the  associate  degree  in  a 
minimum  of  twelve  months. 

Applicants  who  desire  to  major  in  Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service  will  be  admitted  to  SIUC 
in  the  category  Pre-Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service.  The  applicant  will  be  provided 
additional   program  application  material. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Board  of  Funeral  Service  Education.  Graduates  are 
eligible  to  write  the  National  Board  examination  as  given  by  the  Conference  of  Funeral  Service 
Examining   Boards. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  the  summer  internship.  This  ten  week  course,  MSFS  375, 
takes  place  at  a  funeral  home  where  the  student  is  assigned  on  a  full  time  basis.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  experience  in  the  practical  aspects  of  the  profession.  Following  the  internship, 
students  return  to  campus  for  a  seminar,  MSFS  380,  followed  by  writing  the  National  Board 
examination  and  graduation. 

Students  have  their  own  professional  fraternity,  Sigma  Phi  Sigma,  with  programs  and  activities 
planned  by  the  members. 

Some  students  elect  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  associate  degree  and  work  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

Representative   First  Job  Titles:     Apprentice  Funeral   Director,   Apprentice  Embalmer. 
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MUSIC 


College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,   Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles   Fligel,   Adviser 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  various  part  time  and  musically 
related  careers  such  as  church  music,  popular  music,  private  applied  teaching,  and  occupations 
within  the  field  of  music  industry  and  communications.  Ordinarily,  additional  study,  comparable 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  curriculums  offered  in  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts,  is 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  full-time  professional  career  in  teaching,  conducting,  composition,  or 
research . 

The  music  major  degree  program  is  established  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,   of  which  the  School  of  Music  is  a  member. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101, 

GED 

107 

GEE 

*MUS 

*MUS 

102 

*MUS 

140 

Science   (select) 

2 
Social    Studies    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

102  English    Composition;    English   Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Major   Ensemble   (see   below) 

Survey   of  Music   Literature 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 

1 
1 


16 


Spring 
3 


15 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

152 

GEE 

*MUS 

*MUS 

104a, b 

*MUS 

105a, b 

*MUS 

240 

Fall  Spring 


Science    (select) 

2 
Social   Studies    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

Major   Ensemble   (see   below) 

Aural    Skills 

Basic   Harmony 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 


3 

3 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

14 

17 

*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  Music. 

See  also  Music  Education  in  the  College  of  Education. 

2 
To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to  satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,    please   refer  to  the   section,    General    Education   for  the  Transfer  Student.     Music  102-2 

will  count  toward  GEC   requirements. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years- 

After  completion  of  the  first  year  core,  each  student's  program  is  planned  according  to 
individual  needs  and  goals.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  requires  a  total  of  40  semester  hours 
of  music  courses . 

Music   As   A   Major 

Credits  in  ones  principal  applied  field  are  based  on  1)  private  lessons  with  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  2)  attendance  each  term  at  seven  campus  recitals  or  concerts,  in  which  the  student  is 
not  a  participant,   approved  for  the  purposes  by  the  School  of  Music  faculty. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011-Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017-Symphony ,  020-University 
Chorus,   021-SIU  Chorale,   or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Church  Organist,  Folk  Music  Specialist,  Assistant  to  Music 
Director,    Popular  Music  Specialist,    Dance  Band  Musician. 
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MUSIC 


(Instrumental  Performance) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,   Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles  Fligel,   Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  following  illustrates  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  during  the  first  two  years  by  those 
intending  to  pursue  a  career  as  an  instrumentalist  and/or  private  applied  teacher.  One  wishing 
to  attempt  this  specialization  should,  before  the  sophomore  year,  secure  approval  by  the 
appropriate  applied  jury,  and  thereafter  enroll  for  and  receive  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week 
for  four  credits  per  term  in  applied  music. 


First  Year 


GEA 

GEC 

GED 


101,    102 


GEE 
*MUS   140 

*MUS   030a,  b 
*MUS 
*MUS   102 
*MUS   104a, b 
*MUS    105a,  b 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GED 

107 

GEE 

*MUS 

240 

*MUS 

030c, d 

*MUS 

*MUS 

204 

*MUS 

205 

*MUS 

207 

Science   (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition;    English    Composition    II 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

3 
Piano  Class 

Major   Ensemble   (see   below) 
Survey  of  Music   Literature 
Aural   Skills 
Basic   Harmony 


Science   (select) 

2 
Social    Sciences    (select) 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 
Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

3 
Class    Piano 

Music   Ensemble   (see   below) 
Advanced   Aural    Skills 
Advanced   Harmony 
Contrapuntal   Techniques 


Fall 


15 


Fall 


1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
3 

T4~ 


Spring 

3 

3 
3 


2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

17 

Spring 

3 
3 

1 
4 

1 
1 


15 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music  well  in 
advance  to  determine  comparability  of  music  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time 
completing  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Music  Education   is  also  available  in  the  College  of  Education. 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,  please  refer  to  the  section,  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Music  102-2 
will  count  toward  GEC   requirements. 

3 

Students  with  piano  background  may  waive  part  or  all  of  the  piano  class  requirement,  as 
justified  by  a  proficiency  examination. 

Music   As   A   Major 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011-Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  01 7-Symphony ,  020-University 
Chorus,   021  -SI  U  Chorale,   or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Classical  Music  Specialist,  Symphony  Orchestra  Artist,  Opera 
Artist,  Music  Conductor,  Instrumental  Conductor,  Instrumental  Soloist,  Choral  Group  Artist, 
Strings  Instruments  Specialist,  Brass  Instruments  Specialist,  Woodwinds  Instruments  Specialist, 
Church  Organist. 
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MUSIC 


(Jazz  Performance) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,    Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles  Fligel,   Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room   101 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  following  illustrates  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  during  the  first  two  years  by  those 
intending  to  pursue  a  career  as  an  instrumentalist  and/or  private  applied  teacher.  One  wishing 
to  attempt  this  specialization  should,  before  the  sophomore  year,  secure  approval  by  the 
appropriate  applied  jury,  and  thereafter  enroll  for  and  receive  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week 
for  four  credits  per  term  in  applied  music. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEC 

GED 

101 

*MUS 

140 

*MUS 

030 

*MUS 

*MUS 

102 

*MUS 

104a 

*MUS 

105a 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GED  107 

GEE 

*MUS  240 

*MUS  030c 

*MUS  030d 
*MUS 

*MUS  204 

*MUS  205 

*MUS  207 

*MUS  331 


Science    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

3 
Piano   Class 

Ensemble 

Survey  of   Music    Literature 

Aural    Skills 

Basic   Harmony 


Science    (select) 

Social    Sciences    (select) 
Intermediate   Algebra 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrumental) 

2 
Piano   Class 

3 
Piano   Class    (Jazz   section) 

Ensemble 

Advanced   Aural    Skills 

Advanced   Harmony 

Counterpoint 

Jazz    Improvisation 


Fall 


Spring 


- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

14 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

17 


15 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music  well  in 
advance  to  determine  comparability  of  music  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time 
completing  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Music  Education   is  also  available  in  the  College  of  Education. 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,  please  refer  to  the  section,  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Music  102-2 
will  count  toward  GEC   requirements. 

3 

Students    with    piano    backgrounds    may    waiver    part   or   all    of    the    piano    class    requirement,    as 

justified  by  a  proficiency  examination. 

Music  As   A  Major 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011-Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017-Symphony,  020-University 
Chorus,  021-SIU  Chorale,  or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Jazz  Music  Specialist,  Jazz  Band  Artist,  Jazz  Music  Conductor, 
Jazz  Soloist,  Studio  Musician,  Private  Jazz  Instructor,  Jazz  Composer  and/or  Arranger,  Jazz 
Historian,   and  Jazz  Theorist. 
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MUSIC 


(Keyboard  Performance) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,    Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles   Ft i gel ,    Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  following  illustrates  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  during  the  first  two  years  by  those 
intending  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  keyboard  performer  and/or  private  applied  teacher.  One 
wishing  to  attempt  this  specialization  should,  before  the  sophomore  year,  secure  approval  by  the 
appropriate  applied  jury,  and  thereafter  enroll  for  and  receive  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week 
for  four  credits  per  term  in  applied  music. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GED   101, 
*MUS 
*MUS    102 
*MUS    104a, b 
*MUS    105a, b 
*MUS    140 


Second   Year 


102 


GEA 

GEC 

GED 

107 

GED 

152 

GEE 

*MUS 

*MUS 

204 

*MUS 

205 

*MUS 

207 

*MUS 

240 

Science   (select) 

2 
Social   Studies    (select) 

English   Composition;    English    Composition    II 

Major   Ensemble    (see   below) 

Survey  of  Music   Literature 

Aural    Skills 

Basic   Harmony 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 


Science   (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate   Algebra 
Interpersonal    Communications 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

Music   Ensemble    (see   below) 

Advanced   Aural    Skills 

Advanced   Harmony 

Contrapuntal   Techniques 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

15 

14 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

15 


15 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music  well  in 
advance  to  determine  comparability  of  music  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time 
completing  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Music  Education  is  also  available  in  the  College  of  Education 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,  please  refer  to  the  section,  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Music  102-2 
will  count  toward  GEC   requirements. 

Music   As   A   Major 

Credits  in  one's  principal  applied  field  are  based  on  1)  private  lessons  with  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  2)  weekly  participation  in  Studio  Hour  (Mondays  at  10:00  a.m.),  and  3)  recorded 
attendance  each  term  at  seven  campus  recitals  or  concerts,  in  which  the  student  is  not  a 
participant,   approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  of  Music  faculty. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011-Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017-Symphony ,  020-University 
Chorus,   021-SIU  Chorale,   or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative   First  Job  Titles:       Classical    Music    Specialist,    Symphony    Orchestra    Artist,    Solo 

Performer,   Opera  Artist,  Music  Conductor,    Instrumental   Conductor,    Instrumental  Soloist,    Choral 

Group  Artist,  Strings  Instruments  Specialist,  Woodwinds  Instruments  Specialist,  Church 
Organist. 
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MUSIC 

(Music  Business) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,   Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles  Fligel,   Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


One  of  the  newer  options  in  the  School  of  Music  is  the  Music  Business  specialization.  This 
program  is  designed  for  students  planning  careers  in  business  and  aspects  of  the  music 
profession  other  than  performance,  education,  composition,  or  history-literature.  Beginning 
with  the  second  year,  students  take  courses  not  only  in  music  but  also  in  accounting, 
administrative  sciences,   economics,   finance,   and  marketing. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

101 

GED 

ioi,  io: 

GED 

107 

GEE 

MUS 

174 

MUS 

MUS 

040-240 

MUS 

102 

MUS 

104  a,b 

MUS 

105  a,b 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   152  or   153 


GEE 

ACCT  220,   230 

MUS  030 
MUS  031 
MUS  032,   033, 

032,    035 
MUS  040-240 

MUS 


Conceptual    Insights   into  Modern 

3 
Communications   Systems 

English    Composition;    English    Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

2 
Human   Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Commercial   Music 

4 
Major   Ensemble 

4 
Applied   Music    (Principal    instrument) 

1   4 
Survey  of  Music   Literature   ' 

Aural   Skills4 

Basic   Harmony 


Science   (select) 

2 
Social    Science   (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communications 
or   Public   Speaking 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

4 
Principles   of   Accounting    I,    II 

4 
Piano   Class 

Voice   Class 

String,    Woodwind,    Bass   and    Percussion 

Techniques 
Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

4 
Major   Ensemble 


Fall 


Spring 


3 

3 
3 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

16 

17 

Fall 
3 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

16 


17 


Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 
2 

See  Section  on  General   Education  for  transfer  students. 
3 

Recommended  but  not  required  by  major. 

4  . 

Required    by    music    major,    music    business    specialization.      Students   who   plan   to  transfer  from 

community   colleges   with   an  associate's  degree  should  complete  comparable  music  courses  in  order 

to  avoid  spending  extra  time  pursuing  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Music  As  A  Major 

Credits  in  one's  principal  applied  field  are  based  on  1)  private  lessons  with  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  2)  weekly  participations  in  Studio  Hour  (Mondays  at  10:00  a.m.),  and  3)  recorded 
attendance  each  term  at  seven  campus  recitals  or  concerts,  in  which  the  student  is  not  a 
participant,   approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  of  Music  faculty. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011  Marching 
Salukis,  013  Symphonic  Band,  014  Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017  Symphony,  020  University 
Chorus,  021  SIU  Chorale,  or  022  University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Music  Marketing  Specialist,  Audio-Marketing,  Management 
Trainee  for  Recording  Studio,  Fund  Raiser  for  Opera  Company,  Instrument  Sales,  Management 
Agency  Specialist. 
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MUSIC 


(Music  Theory-Composition) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,   Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles  Fligel,   Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  following  illustrates  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  during  the  first  two  years  by  those 
intending  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  musical  composer  and/or  college  teacher  of  music  theory- 
composition  . 


First  Year 

GEA 

G  FC 

GED   101,    102 

GEE 

*MUS 

*MUS  030a,  b 
*MUS  102 
*MUS  104a, b 
*MUS  105a, b 
*MUS  140 


Science   (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition;    English    Composition    II 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Major   Ensemble    (see   below) 
3 
Class    Piano 

Survey  of  Music   Literature 

Aural    Skills 

Basic   Harmony 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 


Fall 


Spring 


,     - 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

15 


17 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEC 
GED   107 

GEE 

*MUS  030c, d 
*MUS  204 
*MUS  205 
*MUS  207 
*MUS  240 
*MUS  280 


Fall 


Spring 


Science   (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

3 
Class    Piano 

Advanced   Aural    Skills 

Advanced   Harmony 

Contrapuntal   Techniques 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

Beginning   Composition 


3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 


14 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music  well  in 
advance  to  determine  comparability  of  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time  completing 
the  bachelor's  degree. 


Music  Education   is  also  available  in  the  College  of  Education. 


To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3  .  . 

Students    with    piano    background    may    waive    part    or    all    of    the    piano    class    requirement,    as 

justified  by  a  proficiency  examination. 

Music   As   A   Major 

Credits  in  one's  principal  applied  field  are  based  on  1)  private  lessons  with  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  2)  weekly  participation  in  Studio  Hour  (Mondays  at  10:00  a.m.),  and  3)  recorded 
attendance  each  term  at  seven  campus  recitals  or  concerts,  in  which  the  student  is  not  a 
participant,   approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  of  Music  faculty. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011-Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017-Symphony ,  020-University 
Chorus,   021  -SI U  Chorale,   or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Classical  Music  Specialist,  Composer,  Arranger,  Music  Theory 
Specialist. 
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MUSIC 


(Piano  Pedagogy) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,    Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles   Fligel,   Adviser 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  following  illustrates  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  during  the  first  two  years  by  those 
intending  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  pianist  and/or  applied  piano  teacher.  One  wishing  to  attempt 
this  specialization  should,  before  the  sophomore  year,  secure  approval  by  the  appropriate 
applied  jury,  and  thereafter  enroll  for  and  receive  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  for  4  credits 
per  term  in  applied  music. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

2 
Science   (select) 

GEB 

Social    Sciences    (select) 

GEC 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

GED 

101 

English   Composition 

GED 

102 

English   Composition    II 

*MUS 

Ensemble 

*MUS 

040Q 

Applied    Piano 

*MUS 

102 

Survey  of  Music    Literature 

*MUS 

104a 

Aural   Skills 

*MUS 

105a 

Basic   Harmony 

*MUS 

110  a    & 

b       Intro  to   Piano   Pedagogy 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GED   107 
GED   152 

GEE 
*MUS 

*MUS  040Q 
*MUS  210 
*MUS  211 
*MUS  204 
*MUS  205 
*MUS  207 
*MUS  240 


Science   (select) 
Intermediate   Algebra 
Speech 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

Ensemble 

Keyboard   Musicianship 

Analytic   Techniques   for  the   Pianist 

Piano   Literature   Seminar 

Advanced   Aural    Skills 

Advanced   Harmony 

Counterpoint 

Applied   Music 


Fall 


Spring 


3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

17 

18 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

17 


16 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music  well  in 
advance  to  determine  comparability  of  music  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time 
completing  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Music  Education  is  also  available  in  the  College  of  Education. 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,  please  refer  to  the  section,  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Music  102-2 
will  count  toward  GEC   requirements. 

Music   As   A   Major 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011-Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017-Symphony,  020-University 
Chorus,  021-SIU  Chorale,   or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Private  Applied  Piano  Instructor,  Classroom  Piano  Teacher, 
Piano  Soloist,  Piano  Accompanist,  Symphony  Orchestra  Artist,  Composer/Arranger,  and  Church 
Pianist. 
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MUSIC 


(Vocal   Performance) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Dr.    Robert  Roubos,    Director 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  105 

Charles   Fligel,   Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

The  following  illustrates  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  during  the  first  two  years  by  those 
intending  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  singer  and/or  private  applied  teacher.  One  wishing  to  attempt 
this  specialization  should,  before  the  sophomore  year,  secure  approval  by  the  appropriate 
applied  jury,  and  thereafter  enroll  for  and  receive  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  for  four 
credits  per  term  in  applied  music. 


First 

Year 

GED 

101, 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

*MUS 

*MUS 

030a 

b 

*MUS 

102 

*MUS 

104a 

b 

*MUS 

105a 

b 

*MUS 

HOP 

English   Composition;    English   Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Major   Ensemble   (see   below) 

3 
Piano   Class 

Survey  of  Music    Literature 
Aural    Skills 
Basic   Harmony 
Applied   Music    (voice) 


Fall 


Spring 

3 

3 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

15 


15 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEE 
*FOR    LANG 
*MUS 

*MUS  030c, d 
*MUS  204 
*MUS  205 
*MUS  207 
*MUS  240P 


Fal 


Spring 


Science   (select) 

Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

French   or  German 

Major   Ensemble   (see   below) 

3 
Piano   Class 

Advanced   Aural    Skills 
Advanced    Harmony 
Contrapuntal    Techniques 
Applied   Music    (voice) 


- 

3 

1 

- 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

15 

15 

*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  director  of  the  School  of  Music  well  in 
advance  to  determine  comparability  of  music  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time 
completing  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Music  Education  is  also  available  in  the  College  of  Education 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,  please  refer  to  the  section,  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student.  Music  102-2 
and  the  second  semester  of  foreign   language  count  toward  GEC   requirements. 

3 
Students    with    piano    backgrounds    may    waive    part   or   all    of    the    piano   class    requirement,    as 

justified  by  a  proficiency  examination. 

Music   As   A   Major 

Credits  in  one's  principal  applied  field  are  based  on  1)  private  lessons  with  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  2)  weekly  participation  in  Studio  Hour  (Mondays  at  10:00  a.m.),  and  3)  recorded 
attendance  each  term  at  seven  campus  recitals  or  concerts,  in  which  the  student  is  not  a 
participant,   approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  of  Music  faculty. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011 -Marching 
Salukis,  013-Symphonic  Band,  014-Concert  Wind  Ensemble,  017-Symphony ,  020-University 
Chorus,   021-SIU  Chorale,   or  022-University  Choir. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Popular  Music  Specialist,  Classical  Music  Specialist,  Television 
Artist,  Opera  Arts,  Folk  Music  Specialist,  Choral  Group  Artist,  Assistant  to  Music  Director, 
Church  Choirmaster,   Music  Librarian. 
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MUSIC   EDUCATION 


(Music  Education  -   Instrumental  or  Choral) 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Music) 


Charles  Fligel,   Advisor 
School  of  Music 
Telephone  -  618-536-7505 
Altgeld  Hall,    Room  101 

Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education   Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


The  School  of  Music  offers  programs  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  musical  performance, 
conducting,  composition,  teaching,  research,  and  related  areas  in  the  music  industry.  It  is 
assumed  that  students  planning  one  of  these  careers  will  have  had  extensive  pre-university 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  and/or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading  ability, 
strong  sensitivity  to  music,   and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 


First  Year 

2 

GEA  Science    (select) 

GEB   202  Social    Science 

GED   101  English    Composition 

2 

GED   102  English    Composition    II 

GEE  201  Healthful    Living 

*MUS   030a, b  Piano   Class3 

*MUS    102  Survey  of   Music   Literature 

*MUS    104a, b  Aural    Skills 

*MUS    105a, b  Basic   Harmony 

*MUS    140  Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

*MUS  Major   Ensemble    (see   below) 


Fall 
3 


Spring 
3 


2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Second   Year 

GEB  114 
GEB  301 
GEC 

GED   107 
GED   152  or   153 
GEE 
*MUS  034,    035 

or  MUS  030a,  b 
*MUS  204   &  205 
*MUS  207 
*MUS  240 
*MUS 


American   Government 

U.S.    History 

English    Elective   in    Humanities 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and   Well    Being   -   Activity 

Brass   Class;    WW  Class    (for    Instrumental   Music) 

3 
Piano   Class      (for  choral   Music   Education) 

Advanced   Aural   Skills 

Counterpoint 

Applied   Music    (principal    instrument) 

Major   Ensemble    (see   below) 


16 

Fall 

3 
3 


16 


Spring 


- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

2 

(1) 

(1) 

4 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

16   (17) 


16   (17) 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in  Music.  Students  who  intend  to  transfer  with  an  associate's 
degree  from  a  community  college  should  contact  the  Director  of  Music  well  in  advance  to 
determine  the  comparability  of  music  classes  and  to  avoid  spending  additional  time  completing  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Music   education   curriculums   are   available   in   both   the   College  of   Communications  and  Fine  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Education. 

2 
To   determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 

Students    with    piano    background    may    waive    part    or    all    of    the    piano    class    requirement,    as 

justified  by  a  proficiency  examination. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  Teacher  Certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to 
Psychology;  GEB  114;  GEB  301;  GED  101;  GED  102;  GED  Speech;  GEE  201;  plus  one  additional 
English  course  from  GEC,  GED  or  departmental.  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must 
be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC 
213).     Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

Music   As   A   Major 

Students  interested   in   this   specialization   should   become  aware  of  the   requirements   for  entering 

the  Teacher  Education   Program   (explained  in  another  section  of  this  text). 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  music  must  maintain 
satisfactory  membership  each  term  in  residence,  in  one  of  the  following:  Music  011,  Marching 
Salukis;  Music  013,  Symphonic  Band;  014,  Concert  Wind  Ensemble;  017,  Symphony;  020, 
University  Chorus;   021,   SIU   Chorale;   or  022,   University  Choir. 
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OFFICE  SYSTEMS  AND  SPECIALTIES 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science) 


Susan  S.    Rehwaldt 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7288 
Technical  Careers   Building 
Room  107 


Recent  developments  in  office  systems  and  related  technologies  have  resulted  in  many  new  career 
opportunities  for  administrative  personnel  with  enhanced  general  office  skills  or  specific  training 
in  the  medical,  legal  or  court  reporting  fields.  Both  men  and  women  trained  in  this  program  will 
find  rewarding  careers  in  these  diverse  fields.  Advisory  committees  participate  in  discussions 
and  make  recommendations  regarding  appropriate  course  content.  Coursework  is  designed  to 
improve  keyboarding  skills,  computer  literacy,  English  language  usage,  office  procedure 
competency,  and  document  production  techniques.  All  students  must  complete  the  general 
requirements  and  then  the  additional  requirements  in  the  specialization  area  chosen: 
Administrative  Assistant,  Legal  Office  Assistant,  Medical  Office  Assistant  or  Court  and 
Conference  Reporting. 

Office   Systems   and   Specialties  —  General    Requirements 

General   requirements  for  all  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  students  are  as  follows: 


GED  101,  102  (6) 
OSS  101  (3) 
OSS  111  (3)' 
OSS  112  (3) 
OSS  113  (3) 
OSS  114  (3) 
OSS  208  (3) 
OSS  209  (3) 


English  Composition   I  and   II 
Business  Communications 
Beginning  Keyboarding 
Intermediate  Keyboarding 
Advanced  Keyboarding 
Office  Software  Applications 
Applied   Law  for  Technical  Careers   I 
Applied   Law  for  Technical  Careers   II 


Additional   requirements  in  the  Administrative   Assistant  specialization  are: 


GED  152   (3)  or  153   (3) 

TC  120  (3) 

OSS  107  (2) 

OSS   109   (3) 

OSS  118  (3) 

OSS  140  (3) 

OSS  205  (2) 

OSS  233  (3) 

OSS  290  (4) 


Interpersonal  Communication  or  Public  Speaking 

Fiscal  Aspects  of  Technical  Careers 

Filing  and   Records  Systems 

Calculating  Numerical   Information 

Introduction  to  Machine  Transcription 

Word   Processing  Concepts 

Office  Supervision  and  Management 

Administrative  Support  Procedures 

Cooperative  Office  Experience 


and  courses  in  either  the  shorthand  or  non-shorthand  option: 


Shorthand   Option: 
OSS  131    (4) 
OSS  132   (4) 
OSS  232  (3) 

Non-Shorthand   Option: 
OSS  240  (3) 
OSS  241    (3) 
CIP  109  (3) 
Elective  (3) 


Beginning  Shorthand 
Intermediate  Shorthand 
Administrative  Shorthand 


Word  Processing  Applications 
Advanced  Office  Software  Applications 
Information   Processing  Concepts 
Approved  by  advisor 


Additional   requirements  in  the  Legal   Office  Assistant  specialization  are: 


GED  152  (3)  or  153   (3) 
TC   120  (3) 
OSS  131    (4) 
OSS  132   (4) 
OSS  290  (4) 


Interpersonal  Communication  or  Public  Speaking 
Fiscal   Aspects  of  Technical   Careers 
Beginning  Shorthand   (or  Machine  Shorthand) 
Intermediate  Shorthand   (or  Machine  Shorthand) 
Cooperative  Office  Experience 


and  20  credit  hours  from  the  following: 


OSS  107  (2) 
OSS  109  (3) 
OSS  118  (3) 
OSS  182  (3) 
OSS  220  (3) 
OSS  221  (3) 
OSS  223  (3) 
OSS  233  (3) 


Filing  and   Records  Systems 

Calculating   Numerical   Information 

Introduction  to  Machine  Transcription 

Legal  Terminology  and   Documents 

Legal  Document  Production 

Legal  Terminology/Dictation  and  Transcription 

Legal  Administrative  Support  Procedures 

Administrative  Support  Procedures 


NOTE:  Persons  completing  the  Legal  Office  Assistant  specialization  often  transfer,  under  the 
Capstone  Program,  into  the  Paralegal  Studies  (bachelor's  degree)  program  in  the  SlUC's  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Additional  requirements  in  the  Medical   Office  Assistant  specialization  area  are: 

GED  152  (3)  or  153   (3)  Interpersonal  Communication  or  Public  Speaking 

TC  120  (3)  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Technical  Careers 

AHC  141    (4)  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

OSS  107   (2)  Filing  and  Records  System 

OSS  109   (3)  Calculating  Numerical   Information 

OSS  118  (3)  Introduction  to  Machine  Transcription 

OSS  261    (3)  Medical  Terminology,    Dictation,   and  Transcription   I 

OSS  262   (3)  Medical  Terminology,    Dictation,   and  Transcription   II 

OSS  263   (3)  Medical  Administrative  Support  Procedures 

OSS  264  (3)  Health   Insurance  Processing 

OSS  290  (4)  Cooperative  Office  Experience 

Elective  (3)  Approved  by  advisor 

Additional   requirements  in  the  Court  and   Conference   Reporting  specialization  area  are: 

AHC  141    (4)  Anatomy  and   Physiology 

OSS  180  (1)  Introduction  to  Court  Reporting 

OSS  182   (3)  Legal  Terminology  and  Documents 

OSS  186  (4)  Basic  Machine  Shorthand 

OSS  187   (4)  Advanced  Machine  Shorthand 

OSS  188  (3)  Court  Transcript  Preparation 

OSS  261    (3)  Medical  Terminology,    Dictation  and  Transcription   I 

OSS  281    (3)  Legal  Testimony   I 

OSS  282   (3)  Literary/Medical 

OSS  283   (3)  Legal  Testimony   II 

OSS  284  (3)  Literary/Legal   I 

OSS  385  (3)  Legal  Testimony   III 

OSS  386  (3)  Literary/Legal   II 

OSS  388  (3)  Court  Reporting   Procedures 

OSS  389   (3)  Court  Practicum 

NOTE:  Students  entering  court  reporting  must  be  able  to  type  30  words  per  minute.  Good 
language  skills  are  highly  desirable.  Students  are  required  to  purchase  a  shorthand  machine 
and  have  the  machine  available  to  them  the  first  day  of  classes  and  thereafter.  This 
specialization  includes  training  in  computer  aided  transcription  which  enables  a  court  reporter  to 
more  quickly  prepare  transcripts.  Court  and  conference  reporting  requires  attendance  at  the 
summer  session  between  the  two  academic  years  of  the  normal  associate  degree  program. 


Minor   in   Office   Systems   and   Specialties    (for   students   with   a   major   in   Spanish): 

This  minor  is  intended  for  students  with  a  major  in  Spanish   who  wish   to  train   as   bilingual   office 
assistants. 

For  those   skilled   in   the  office   support  areas   of   keyboarding,   shorthand,   and  transcription,   the 
minor  requirements  are: 

OSS  107   (2)  Filing  and   Records  Systems 

OSS  109   (3)  Calculating  Numerical   Information 

OSS  205  (2)  Office  Supervision 

OSS  208  (3)  Applied   Law  for  Technical  Careers   I 

OSS  232   (3)  Administrative  Shorthand 

OSS  233   (3)  Administrative  Support  Procedures 

OSS  290  (4)  Cooperative  Office  Experience 

OSS  101  Business  Communications 

OSS  Electives   (6-10)  Approved  by  advisor 

For    those    unskilled    in    shorthand,     keyboarding,     and    transcription,     the    minor     requirements 
include  the  courses  listed  above  and: 

OSS  111    (3)  Beginning  Keyboarding 

OSS  112   (3)  Intermediate  Keyboarding 

OSS  113   (3)  Advanced   Keyboarding 

OSS  114  (3)  Office  Software  Applications 

OSS  118  (3)  Introduction  to  Machine  Transcription 

OSS  131    (4)  Beginning  Shorthand 

OSS  132   (4)  Intermediate  Shorthand 
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PARALEGAL  STUDIES  FOR   LEGAL   ASSISTANTS  Dr.   M.    Browning  Carrott 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Director 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Telephone  -  618-453-4391 

Faner  Hall,    Room  3280 

The  Paralegal  Studies  Program,  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  in  Paralegal  Studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  will  prepare  the  graduate  to  function  as  a  paraprofessional  in  the  legal  profession 
and  as  a  legal  assistant,  whether  in  private  practice,  legal  aid  offices,  or  the  law-related 
operations  of  business,    industry,   education,   or  government. 

In  overall  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  curriculum  content  and  format,  the  Paralegal  Studies 
Program  follows  the  lead  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on  Legal  Assistants 
in  its  "Proposed  Curriculum  for  the  Training  of  Law  Office  Personnel". 

The  program  has  two  components: 

1.  A  core  of  legal  specialty  courses  and  administration  related  courses  designed  to  provide 
career  specificity  and  professional  competency. 

2.  A  range  of  social  science,  humanities,  and  communication  skills  courses  designed  to  provide 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  depth  of  vision  of  the  various  contexts  within  which  the 
paralegal's  professional   life  will  take  place. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  meet  all  University  requirements  as  well  as  appropriate  College  of 
Liberal  Arts   requirements. 

Fall  Spring 

Science   (select)  3  3 

Social   Studies    (select)  3 

1    2 
Intro,    to   American   Government   and    Politics    '  -  3 

Humanities    (select)  3 

English    Composition  3 

English    Composition    II  -  3 

Intermediate   Algebra  -  3 

16  16 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science   (select)  3 

GEB  Social   Studies    (select)  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3 

1    2 
GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Comm .    or   Public   Speaking    '  -  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and   Well    Being1  2  2 

3 
ACCT  Accounting  3 

CIP   109  or  Computer    Information    Processing   or  3 

CS   102  Computers    in   Society 

3   5 
ENGL  290  Intermediate   Expository   Writing    '  -  3 

OSS   220  Legal    Documents    Production  -  4 

14  15 

1 
To   determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Recommended  but  not   required  for  major. 

3 
Required  by  the  major. 

4 
Two    semesters     (which     is    generally    eight    hours)    of   a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal   Arts    students   who  entered   college   anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit  after  the  full  year  is  completed. 

5 
Computer   Science   102   and  English  290  may  be  used  toward  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
requirements . 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:      Legal  Assistant,    Paralegal. 


Fi  rst 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEB 

212 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 
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PHILOSOPHY 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.   Elizabeth  R.   Eames 

Chairperson 

Telephone  -  618-536-6641 

Faner  Building,   Room  3065 


The  Philosophy  Department  offers  a  broad  range  of  courses  covering  the  areas  of  ethics, 
aesthetics,  logic,  metaphysics,  the  history  of  both  Western  and  Oriental  philosophy,  as  well  as 
art,   education,   history,   and  religion. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC   102  or  208 

GED   101 

GED   102 
GED   107 

GEE 

MATH  or  CS 

Second  Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC   104  or  213 

GED   152  or   153 

ENGL  COMP3 

FL 

PHIL  304 

PHIL  305 

Electives 


Science   (select) 


Social   Science   (select) 


.  2 


Problems   in    Philosophy   or   Elementary   Logic 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 
Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

3 
Mathematics  or   Computer   Science 


Science    (select) 


,1 


Social   Science   (select) 

Moral    Decision   or   E.    Asian   Civilization 

Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

English    Composition    (above   100   level) 

Foreign    Language 

5 
Ancient   Philosophy 

5 
Modern    Philosophy 


Fall 

3 
3 


Spring 

3 
3 
3 

3 


3 

- 

2 

2 

- 

3 

14 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

- 

16 


16 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
No  more  than  two  courses  or  six   hours  on  the  100  and  200  level  will  count  toward  the  major. 

3 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

4 
Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language   are    required    for    all 

Liberal   Arts   students   who  entered   college   Fall    1978  or  later.     However,   four  of  these  hours  may 

be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

5 
Required  course  for  a  major  in   Philosophy. 

Elective  hours  should  be  used  to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  enhance  career  opportunities;  or 
courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section) . 

Philosophy  As  A  Major 

The  program  in  philosophy  is  an  excellent  background  for  future  work  in  law  schools, 
seminaries,  government  service  and  other  professional  areas,  as  well  as  graduate  school.  The 
Department  maintains  its  own  advisement  system  to  help  the  student  design  a  program  which  best 
suits  his  or  her  interests  and  needs.  The  Honors  Program  in  Philosophy  provides  students  a 
chance  to  participate  in  seminars  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Researcher,  Minister,  Technical  Writer,  Community  Relations, 
Employee  Relations,  Grievances  Specialist,  Public  Relations,  Publications  Officer,  Alcoholism  & 
Drug  Addiction  Researcher,  Archival  Worker,  Museum  Curator,  Public  Information  Specialist, 
Mediator,  Civic  Reform  Studies  Specialist,  Sales  Trainee,  Delinquency  Prevention  Specialist, 
Group  Interaction  Studies  Specialist,  Morale  Studies  Specialist,  Public  Health  Investigator, 
Motivational  Researcher,    Librarian. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRODUCTION   TECHNOLOGY  Robert  White 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Program  Coordinator 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Telephone  -  618-453-2454 

Blue  Barracks 

The  Photographic  Production  Technology  program  is  a  two-year  associate  degree  program  within 
the  College  of  Technical  Careers. 

Served  by  an  advisory  committee  of  professionals  active  in  the  photographic  and  photo-finishing 
industry,  the  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
private  photography,   and  photofinishing  organizations. 

Through  active  involvement  in  professional  organizations,  Photo  Marketing  Association 
International  and  Professional  Photographers  of  America,  the  techniques  and  processes  included 
in  the  instructional  program  are  current  and  consistent  with  industrial  needs. 

Students  will  be  involved  in  photographic  processes  and  techniques  in  lecture/laboratory 
sessions,  tour  industrial  and  commercial  installations,  and  be  involved  in  actual  production  needs 
of  the  University's  Photographic  Services  division  which  is  operated  by  the  Photographic 
Production  Technology  program. 

During  the  two-year  program,  students  will  be  involved  with  all  facets  of  photography  and  photo 
finishing.  Students  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $750  for  materials  and  chemicals.  In 
addition,  each  student  is  to  provide  their  own  fully  adjustable  camera.  Second  year  students 
complete  two  semesters  of  photography  and  photofinishing  production  internship  experience  at 
University  Photographic  Services. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  program  are  the  diversity  of  actual  photographic  assignments  and 
photofinishing  production  assignments  to  be  performed  meeting  the  needs  of  a  major  university 
community,  and  the  flexibility  which  it  provides  in  career  opportunities.  A  bachelor's  degree 
program  through  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  is  also  available  for  those  completing  the 
associate  degree. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA   106  Chemistry   for   Non-Science  Majors  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  -                              3 

PPT    111  Photo   Processing    I  4 

PPT    113  Photo    Processing    II  4                               - 

PPT    115  Photo   Processing    Equipment  4 

PPT   209  Graphics   for   Photography  -                              4 

PPT   211  Photo   Processing    III  -                              6 

OSS    100  Typewriting  3 

TC   105a  Technical   Mathematics  2 


17  16 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GED   153  Public   Speaking  3 

CIP   109  Introduction   to   Information  Processing                            3 

ELT    100  Intro,    to   Electronics  3 

FIN  300  Personal    Finance  -  3 

PPT   215  Photo   Processing    IV  6  - 

PPT   221  Photo   Processing   V  6  - 

PPT   251a  Photo   Lab  Mgt.    (lecture)  -  3 

PPT  251b  Photo   Lab   Mgt.    (lab)  -  6 


18  15 


Total   of   66   semester   hours. 


Core  courses    (9-100   +   200   level   courses,    43   hours) 
Supportive   courses    (8  general   education,    23   hours) 

Photographic   Production   Technology   As   A   Major 

The  associate  degree   program  can   be  completed   in  two  academic  years  at  SIUC  or  in  combination 
with  community  college  or  other  acceptable  educational  experiences. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Chair 

Telephone  -  618-536-2431 

Davies  Gymnasium,    Room  106 


The  concentration  is  intended  to  qualify  young  people  for  positions  as  teachers,  coaches,  or 
specialists  in  public  and  private  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as 
well  as  other  social  agencies  which  promote  physical  activity  programs.  Courses  have  been 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  state  departments  of  education  and  other  agencies  which 
have  adopted  professional  standards. 

Complete  and  integrated  experience  in  teaching  physical  education  and  assisting  in  coaching 
under  qualified  supervisors  is  provided  in  the  cooperating  schools  of  the  area.  Added  ex- 
periences are  gained  through  membership  in  the  Club;  membership  in  professional  associations, 
participation  on  intramural  teams;  assisting  in  service  class  testing;  professional  journals;  and 
working  with   recreational  and  school  groups  in  teaching  techniques  of  various  activities. 


First   Year 

GEA   115 

GEB   202 

GEB  301 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 
GED    107 

GEE   201 
Electives 


Biology 

Introduction   to   Psychology'' 

U.S.    History2 

Humanities    (select) 

2 
English   Composition 

1    2 
English    Composition    II    ' 

Intermediate   Algebra 

2 
Healthful    Living 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 

3 


Spring 


- 

15 

16 

Second   Y 

ear 

Fall 

Spring 

GEA 

1 
Science   (select) 

3 

3 

GEB    114 

2 
American   Government 

3 

- 

GEC 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (required) 

- 

3 

GED   153 

2 
Public   Speaking 

2 

- 

GEE 

Elective 

- 

2 

PE 

Electives 

7 

4 

PHSL 

3 
Physiology 

- 

3 

15 


15 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  Transfer  Students. 


The  following  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to 
Psychology;  GEB  114,  -Introduction  to  American  Government;  GEB  301,  U.S.  History;  GED  101, 
English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201, 
Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED  or  departmental).  At  least  one 
three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory 
class. 

3 
A  course  in  physiology  approved  by  the  department. 

Physical   Education   As   A  Major 

GPA   2.50  minimum  for  Teacher  Education   Program. 

A  secondary  concentration   (the  student  may  select  the  area)   is   recommended. 

Refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  specific  major  requirements. 

Minors  are  available  in   Aquatics,    Athletic  Training,   and  Coaching. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
Athletic  Training  Specialization 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Chair 

Physical   Education 
Telephone  -  618-536-2431 
Davies  Gymnasium,    Room  106 


The  Athletic  Training  program  is  designed  to  train  students  to  provide  exemplary  first-aid  care 
for  student-athletes,  and  administer  rehabilitation,  therapeutic  treatment,  and  preventative 
conditioning  programs  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  This  program  prepares  graduates 
for  careers  as  Athletic  Trainers  in  public  schools,   colleges  and  private  and  industrial  settings. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

101 

GEB 

202 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

CHEM    115 

F&N 

215 

HED 

334 

Second   Year 

GEA    118 

GEB 

GEC 
GED   153 

GEE   201 

PHSL  208   &   209 
GEE   236 


Conceptual    Insights    into  Modern 

Communication    Systems 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 
English   Composition 

3 
English   Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Chemistry 

Introduction   to   Nutrition 

First   Aid 


Introductory   Zoology 

Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
Public   Speaking 

3 
Healthful    Living 

Physiology    (including    Lab)' 
Nutritional    Ecology 
Elective 


Fall  Spring 


15 

Fall 

4 

3 

3 
3 


15 


14 
Spring 

3 
3 

2 
4 

3 
15 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
A  course  in  physiology  approved  by  the  department. 

3 

Required  for  this  major. 

Physical    Education   Athletic   Training   Specialization 

Refer  to  the  Undergraduate   Catalog  for  specific  major  requirements. 

Major  GPA   required  is  2.50. 

Students    interested    in    either   the  athletic   training   major  or  minor   should   apply   in   the   Physical 
Education  Department  in   Davies  Gym.     Enrollment  is  limited. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Exercise  Science  and  Physical  Fitness 

Specialization 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn  Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Chair 

Physical   Education 
Telephone  -  618-536-2431 
Davies  Gymnasium,    Room  106 


This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  direct  physical  fitness  programs  in  private, 
industrial  and  public  settings.  Preparation  in  this  program  enables  the  graduate  to  assess 
components  of  adult  fitness,  design  individual  exercise  programs  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  physical  fitness,  and  manage  a  physical  fitness  program.  Graduates  will  have  the 
foundation  for  continued  study  at  the  graduate  level. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

118 

GEB 

202 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

107  oi 

or  236 

201 


Second  Year 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   153 
GEE 
PE 

PHSL  208   & 
ACCT  210 
or  MGMT   170 
CHEM   140a, b 


209 


Zoology 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

Social    Science    (select) 

] 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 
English    Composition    II 
Intermediate  Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 
Electives 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Elective 

Principles  of   Physiology   and    Lab 

Accounting    Principles   or 

Introduction   to   Business 

Chemistry 


Fall 

4 


2 

- 

1 

5 

16 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

4 

- 

15 


14 


Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Physical    Education    -    Exercise   Science  and    Physical    Fitness   Specialization 
Refer  to  the  Undergraduate   Catalog  for  specific  requirements. 
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PHYSICAL    THERAPIST  ASSISTANT  C.    Dale  Pape 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Program  Coordinator 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Telephone  -  618-453-2361 

Wham  Education   Building,    Room  141 

The  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois  reports  that  the  field  of  physical  therapy  is  one  of  the  five 
most  critical  areas  in  which  a  manpower  shortage  exists.  There  are  growing  demands  for 
physical  therapy  services  in  hospitals,  extended  care  and  nursing  home  facilities,  in  public 
school  settings,  and  in  private  practices.  The  nation's  concern  and  interest  in  improving  our 
health  care  delivery  system  to  the  entire  population  should  continue  to  provide  opportunities  for 
skilled  workers  in  this  field. 

The  physical  therapist  assistant  is  a  skilled  technician  who  works  within  the  physical  therapy 
service,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physical  therapist.  The  assistant  is  responsible  to 
and  supervised  by  the  physical  therapist  (PT). 

A  minimum  of  72  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  associate  degree. 

First  Year 

GEA   118  Introductory   Zoology 

GEB   202.  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GED   101  English   Composition 

GED   152  Interpersonal    Communication 

AHC   105  Medical   Terminology 

PHSL  208,    209    >      Physiology 

PHSL  300  Human   Anatomy 

PTH    100  Physical   Therapy   Orientation 

PTH    113  Physical   Agents    I    (10  weeks) 

PTH   207  Massage   (6   weeks) 

PTH   202  Physical    Rehabilitative  Techniques 

PTH   204  Practicum    I 

Second   Year 

CIP  224  or  Computing   for   Business   Administration   or 

GEA    101  Conceptual    Insights    into  Modern    Comm. 

HED  334  Standard    First   Aid 

PE  302  Kinesiology   of   Normal    &   Pathological    Conditions 

PE  320  Physiological    Bases   of   Human   Movement                                                         3 

PE  325  or  Training    Room   Techniques   or 

326  Emergency   Care   &   Prevention                                            -                              2    (3) 

PSYC  301,    303,  Psychology                                                                                        -                              3 

304  or  305 

PTH   203  Pathology                                                                                           2 

PTH   205  Physical   Therapy   Science                                                         -                              2 

PTH   208,    209A,  Therapeutic   Exercise   I,    1 1  A,    &    MB                                    3                              4 
and   209B 

PTH   213  Physical    Agents    II                                                                        3                              - 

PTH   214  Practicum    II                                                                                      -                              3 

16  16-17 

Summer 
PTH   321a, b  Clinical    Internship  8 

PTH   322  Clinical    Seminar  2 


Fall 
4 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

14 

17 

Fall 
3 

Spring 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

10 
Physical   Therapist  Assistant   As   A   Major 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $125.00  for  uniforms  and  insurance. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  PT,  the  student  will  utilize  various  physical  agents  such  as  heat, 
cold,  light,  water,  electricity,  and  sound.  The  student  will  also  be  able  to  administer  massage 
and  therapeutic  exercises  as  well  as  teach  gait  and  other  activities  of  daily  living.  The  student 
will  assist  in  more  complex  procedures  such  as  administering  manual  muscle  tests,  electrical 
tests,  and  other  evaluative  examinations.  The  student  also  observes,  records,  and  reports  to 
the  supervisor  conditions,  reactions,  and  responses  related  to  his  or  her  assigned  duties. 
Other  duties  include  general  physical  therapy   record   keeping  and  housekeeping. 

This  program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association.  Available  facilities 
restrict  program  enrollment.  Applicants  are  admitted  to  SIUC  in  the  category  Pre-Physical 
Therapist  Assistant,  and  are  provided  the  additional  application  materials  required  for  admission 
to  the  program.  All  completed  application  materials  to  the  program  for  Fall  1991  will  be  reviewed 
after  January  15,  1991.  Enrollment  for  the  Fall  1991  class  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  available 
spaces  are  filled  with  qualified  candidates.  Applications  completed  after  that  date  will  be 
considered  for  acceptance  as  space  is  available  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  admissions  committee. 

Before  graduation,  the  student  will  serve  an  internship  of  twelve  weeks  in  two  separate  facilities 
located  away  from  the  campus. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:     Physical  Therapist  Assistant. 
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PHYSICS 


College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


A  major  in  Physics  may  be  pursued  through  either  the  College  of  Science  or  the  College  of 
Education.  The  program  of  study  provides  for  a  mastery  of  the  basic  principles  of  classical  and 
quantum  physics.  It  also  provides  a  breadth  of  coverage  in  the  applications  of  physics 
principles  to  neighboring  fields.  Because  of  the  central  position  of  physics  among  the  physical 
sciences,  the  physics  graduate  with  his  analytical  and  instrumental  skills  can  flexibly  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  pressing  national  problems  of  energy  supply,  water  resources,  transportation, 
environmental  healthf ulness,  security  and  other  vital  concerns.  A  basic  knowledge  of  classical 
and  quantum  physics  is  essential  for  a  successful  entry  into  a  very  wide  variety  of 
interdisciplinary  areas  of  science  such  as  biophysics,  geophysics,  communications  science,  space 
science,   environmental  science,   medical  science,   and  engineering. 

The  program  at  SIUC,  building  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  classical  physics,  provides  a  sound 
introduction  to  atomic  and  molecular  physics  with  options  for  specializing  in  solid  state, 
atmospheric,   plasma,    nuclear,   mathematical  physics  and  biophysics. 


First   Year 

GEB    114 

GEC 
GED   101 

GED  102 
GEE  201 
CHEM  222a, b 

MATH    111 
MATH    150 


American   Government   &   Politics 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

2 
English    Composition    II 

Healthful    Living 

Intro,    to   Chemical    Principles    &    Lab 

3 
Pre-Calculus 

Calculus    I 


Fall 
3 


A 
5 

75" 


Spring 


17 


Second    Year 

GEA 
GEB  202 

GEB  301 

GEC 

GEC 

GED   153 

GEE 

MATH   250 
PHYS   205a,    b, 

255a,    b 


Science    (select) 
Introduction   to    Psychology 

U.S.    History2 

English,    Elective   in    Humanities    (select)' 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

2 
Activity 

Calculus    II 


University    Physics    &   Lab 


Fall 

3 
3 


Spring 


17 


15 


See  also  the  program   (B.S.)   under  the  College  of  Science. 


To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to  satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 
Math   111   substitutes  for  GED  Mathematics. 

4 
These  courses  count  towards  the  GEA  science  requirement. 

5 
These  courses   are  for   students   with   a   year  or  more  of  high  school  chemistry.     Those  with  less 

than  a  year  should  take  Chem  115  (Introduction  to  General  Chemistry)   before  Chem  222. 

Physics   As   A   Major 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics; 
GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English 
Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English 
course  (GEC,  GED  or  departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in 
non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213). 
Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 
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PHYSICS 


College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Frank  Sanders 
Department  Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2643 
Neckers   Building,    Room  483A 


A  major  in  physics  may  be  pursued  through  either  the  College  of  Science  or  the  College  of 
Education.  The  program  of  study  provides  for  a  mastery  of  the  basic  principles  of  classical  and 
quantum  physics.  It  also  provides  a  breadth  of  coverage  in  the  application  of  physical 
principles  to  related  fields.  Because  of  the  central  position  of  physics  among  the  physical 
sciences,  the  physics  graduate  with  analytical  and  instrumental  skills  can  flexibly  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  pressing  national  problems,  from  energy  to  the  environment.  A  basic  knowledge 
of  classical  and  quantum  physics  is  essential  for  successful  entry  into  a  wide  variety  of 
interdisciplinary  areas  of  science  such  as  biophysics,  geophysics,  communications  science,  space 
science,  environmental  science,  medical  science,  and  engineering.  The  program  at  SIUC, 
building  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  classical  physics,  provides  a  sound  preparation  in  modern 
physics  necessary  for  undertaking  advanced  study  in  physics  and  related  areas  or  to  participate 
in   research  and  development  work  in  industry  or  government  laboratory. 


First   Year^ 
GEB 
GEC 


Social    Science    (select)' 

2 
Humanities    (select) 


GED    101  English   Composition 

GED   152  or   153'    Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

2 
GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

3  4  5 
*CHEM  222a,    b         Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles    L    Lab    '    ' 

MATH    111  Pre-Calculus4 

*MATH    150  Calculus    I4 


Fall 
3 


1 

4 
5 

T6" 


Spring 


16 


Second   Year 

GEE 

BIOL 

FL 
*MATH   250 
*MATH   251 

*PHYS   205a,    b 
and   255a,    b 
*PHYS   301 


Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 
Biological    Sciences    (not  GEA)    ' 

c  I  3'4 

Foreign    Language 

Calculus    II 

Calculus    1 1 1 

3  4 
University    Physics   and    Lab    ' 

Theoretical   Methods   in    Physics 


Fall  Spring 

1 

3  3 

4  4 


15 


18 


*Required  courses  for  a  major  in   Physics. 

See  also  the  program   (B.S.)   under  the  College  of  Education. 
2 
To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
3      " 

Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 
4 

Students   in   the   College  of   Science  must  take  one   year  of   foreign    language,    one   year  of  math, 

six  semester  hours  of  physical  sciences,   and  six  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences. 

These  courses   are  for   students   with   a   year  or  more  of  high  school  chemistry.     Those  with  less 
than  a  year  should  take  Chem  115  (Introduction  to  General  Chemistry)   before  Chem  222. 

Physics   As   A   Major 

At  SIUC,  a  student  may  elect  one  of  several  options  to  prepare  himself  or  herself  as  a  physicist. 
Choices  exist  for  both  the  experimentally  and  theoretically-oriented  student.  The  physics  major 
may  prepare  to  enter  the  graduate  school  or  an  industrial  and/or  government  laboratory.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  degree  option  for  those  wishing  to  teach  in  the  secondary  level  school 
system.  Current  projections  indicate  there  will  be  serious  shortages  of  physicists  in  the  1990s. 
Hence,   job  opportunities  and  salaries  which  at  present  are  very  good,   will  continue  to  improve. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Physicist,  Acoustician,  Design  Physicist,  Quality  Control 
Physicist,  Research  Physicist,  Aerodynamics  Scientist,  Applied  Physics  Researcher, 
Astrophysicist,  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physicist,  Biophysicist,  Geophysicist,  Factory  Insurance 
Representative,  Thermodynamicist,  Optics  Physicist,  Manufacturer's  Representative,  Mechanics 
Physicist,  Nuclear  Physicist,  Plasma  Physicist,  Product  Studies  and  Testing  Physicist,  Solid- 
State  Physicist,  Physical  Metallurgy  Scientist,  Biophysicist,  Astronomer,  Geodesist, 
Crystallographer,    Air  Pollution  Analyst,    Theoretical   Physicist,    Health   Physicist. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.   Andrzej   Bartke 
Department  Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-1544 
Life  Science   II,    Room  245 


Physiology  involves  studying  the  functioning  of  organisms  during  life  and  how  life  processes 
operate.  Courses  include  physiological  techniques,  pharmacology,  electron  microscopy ,-  and 
anatomy.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  physiology  provides  good  background  for  a  variety  of  research 
positions  in  academia,  industry  and  government  as  well  as  for  working  with  data  analysis,  sales 
and  professional  writing.  However,  a  B.A.  degree  in  physiology  is  particularly  valuable  as 
preparation  for  further  education  including  medical  and  other  health-related  professional 
schools,  and  graduate  programs  in  physiology,  cell  biology,  and  other  disciplines.  After 
completing  graduate  work,  colleges  and  universities  provide  the  greatest  job  opportunities. 
Government  agencies  are  the  second  largest  employers  of  physiologists. 


First   Year 

GEB 

GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 

CHEM  222a, b 

FL 


Social   Science   (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
English    Composition 
English    Composition    II 

Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles 

2  3 
Foreign    Language   (select)    ' 


MATH    108   &   109      College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry 


2,3 

2,3 


Second   Year 

GEB 
GEC 
BIOL  305 


Social   Science    (select) 

i 
Humanities    (select) 

r  «■•      3 

Genetics 


CHEM  380a, b  Organic   and    Biological   Chemistry 

MATH    150  or  250    Calculus 

PHYS   203a, b  College    Physics   and    Lab2 

and   253a, b 


Fall 
3 


Spring 


3 

4 


4 

4 

3 

3 

17 

17 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

4 

3 
4 

14 


17 


Refer  to  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 

3 
Students   in   the  College  of   Science  must   take  one  year  of  foreign    language,    one   year  of  math, 

six  semester  hours  of  physical  sciences,   and  six  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences. 

4 

If  a  student  chooses  the  one-year  Organic  Chemistry  series,  Biochemistry  (CHEM  380b  or  451) 
is  required  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  If  a  student  chooses  Chemistry  380  (one  semester 
Organic  Chemistry,  one  semester  Biochemistry),  it  may  be  taken  during  the  second  or  third 
year. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

During  the  third  year,  a  student  may  select  from  Biology  307,  308,  309.  A  student  fulfills 
remaining  General  Education  requirements  and  select  physiology  courses  according  to 
professional  interests  and  remaining  departmental  requirements.  Students  are  required  to  do 
some  laboratory   research  with   individual  faculty  during  their  third  and  fourth  years. 

Physiology    As    A   Major 

In  addition  to  adequate  equipment  for  all  routine  work,  the  following  facilities  are  available  to 
our  graduate  students:  cell  and  tissue  culture  facilities,  ultracentrifuge,  high  performance 
liquid  chromatography,  complete  facilities  for  radioimmunoassays,  environmental  chambers  with 
controlled  photoperiod  and  temperature,  activity  recorders,  an  RCA  and  a  Hitachi  electron 
microscope  as  well  as  a  shadowcaster,  photographic  equipment,  knifebreaker,  and 
ultramicrotome;  isotopic  equipment  including  scalers  and  monitors;  fully  equipped  animal  rooms, 
autoclave,  several  varieties  of  analytic  balances,  refrigerated  centrifuges;  constant  temperature 
baths  and  ovens;  walk-in  cold  rooms,  electrophoresis  equipment;  Warburg  apparatus; 
physiographs;  fraction  collectors;  oscillosocopes;  blood  gas  apparatus,  electrocardiograph, 
strength  testing  equipment;   personal  computers  and  computer  terminals. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Physiologist,  Pharmacologist,  Bioastronautician,  Physiological 
Researcher,  Genetics  Researcher,  Manufacturer's  Representative,  Pathologist,  Technical  Writer, 
Biostatistician,    Researcher,   Toxicologist,    Pharmaceutical  Sales   Representative. 
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PLANT  BIOLOGY 


College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Lawrence  Matten,   Chai 
Dr.   Walter  Sundberg, 
Department  Adviser 
Telephone  -  618-536-2331 
Life  Science  II,    Room  420 


Plant  Biology  is  a  broad  science  that  includes  many  specialties.  For  example,  a  person  who  has 
a  quantitative  turn  of  mind  and  enjoys  mathematics  or  chemistry  might  find  genetics  or  bio- 
chemistry exciting,  whereas  a  person  who  has  always  enjoyed  outdoor  activity  might  be  attracted 
to  systematics  or  ecology.  Plant  Morphology  might  appeal  to  a  person  who  enjoys  observation 
and  interpretation,  but  plant  physiology  might  have  more  appeal  for  a  person  who  prefers 
experimentation.  The  exact  courses  that  should  be  selected  by  a  student  who  wishes  to  prepare 
for  a  career  in  plant  biology  or  for  graduate  study  will  vary  somewhat  depending  upon  the  area 
of  plant  science  in  which   he  or  she  intends  to  specialize. 


First  Year 

GEB 
GED   101 
GED   102 

*PLB   200 

*CHEM  222a, b 

*FL 

*MATH   108,  t  109 

Second   Year 
GEB 

GEC 

GED   152   or   153 

GEE 

PLB   204 
PLB  304 
*BIOLOGY  306 


Social   Science    (select) 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 

3 
General    Botany 

3 
Introduction   to  Chemical    Principles 

c  i  3 

Foreign    Language 

3 

College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry 


Social    Science    (select) 

2  4 
Humanities    (select)    ' 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

2 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being 

Plant   Diversity 
Plant   Classification 
Cellular   Biology 


Fall 

3 
3 


- 

3 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

17 

18 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3-6 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

4 

- 

4 

3 

- 

15 


15-18 


*Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education. 


See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Education   (Bachelor  of  Science). 


To    determine   what   courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy   this   program,    please   refer  to  the  section, 

General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 
Students   in   the   College  of   Science  must  take  one  year  of  foreign   language,   one  year  of  math,   6 

semester  hours  of  physical  sciences,   and  6  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences. 
4 
Two    courses     in     GEC     are     necessary    to    complete    requirements.       If    only    one    is    taken    this 

semester,   another  course  is  required  in  the  junior  year. 

Third   and    Fourth    Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  should  include  completion  of  three  additional  hours  in 
GEA,  GEB,  or  GEC,  Biology  305,  Biology  307,  and  the  following  course  in  plant  biology:  Botany 
320  and  botany  electives  totaling  16  hours,  distributed  so  as  to  include  at  least  one  course  from 
each  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.     400,   404,   405,   406,   411,   412,   413,   414,   421 

Group  B.     409,   410,   430,   439,   449,   450,   451 

Group  C.     440,   443,   444,   448 

Group  D.     425a,   425b,   475,   476 

Electives  planned  to  include  courses  in  Computer  Science,  Microbiology,  Physics,  Statistics  and 
Zoology . 

Plant   Biology   As   A   Major 

As  a  general  rule,  a  student  who  intends  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  for  study 
for  an  advanced  degree  in  plant  biology  should  include  the  following  in  his  or  her  undergraduate 
program:  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  mathematics  through  calculus,  a  modern  European 
language,  physics  and  as  many  plant  biology  and  biology  courses  as  time  and  scheduling  will 
permit.  An  honors  program  is  available  to  those  juniors  and  seniors  in  plant  biology  who  have 
an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  better  and  an  average  in  plant  biology  courses  of  3.25 
or  better.  The  honors  student  should  enroll  in  Botany  492  during  some  semester  of  both  junior 
and  senior  years  for  a  total  of  no  fewer  than  three  semester  hours. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Agricultural  Sales,  Biological  Product  Development  Scientist, 
Botanist,  Ecologist,  Economic  Botanist,  Horticulture  Technician,  Plant  Breeding  Technician, 
Plant  Ecologist,  Plant  Morphologist,  Plant  Pathologist,  Plant  Physiologist,  Plant  Taxonomist, 
Plant  Protection  Technician,  Quality  Control  Specialist,  Technical  Library  Operator,  Museum 
Curator,  Biotechnologist,  Industrial  Bacteriologist,  Naturalist,  Conservationist,  Agricultural 
Commodities   Inspector,    Researcher,   Teacher,    Cytologist,    Plant  Molecular  Biologist. 
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PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCE  Dr.   Donald  Stucky,   Chair 

(Business  Option)  Telephone  -  618-453-2496 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  176 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  includes  field  crop  production,  horticulture  and  soils. 
There  are  many  widely  varied  opportunities  for  students  with  an  interest  in  plants  or  soils.  The 
program  is  designed  to  provide  thorough  training  in  both  theory  and  practice.  Although  the 
business  option  is  oriented  toward  the  student  interested  in  working  in  business  and  industry, 
he  or  she  still  may  select  courses  in  a  wide  choice  of  electives  from  throughout  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  University.  Opportunities  for  individual  program  development  may  be 
realized  through  work  experience,  internships,  special  education,  and  seminars.  A  course  of 
study  in  international  agriculture  can  be  taken  if  the  student  so  desires. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology  -                              3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3                             3 

GED   101  English    Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -                            3 

GED   107  Intermediate  Algebra  3 

2 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being  2                              2 

CHEM   140a  Chemistry1  -  4 

PLB   200  General    Plant   Biology   and    Lab1  4 

PLSS   200  Principles   of   Field   Crop   Production  3 


15  18 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

Science    (select)  2 

Social    Science    (select)  3 

Humanities    (select)  -  3 

Public   Speaking  -  3 

Elective  -  3 

1 

Intro  to   Agricultural    Economics  3 

Accounting    Principles   and   Control  -  3 

Chemistry  4 

General    Horticulture  3 

Soil    Science  -  4 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

153 

GEA 

or   B   or 

ABE 

204 

ACCT  210 

CHEM   140b 

PLSS 

220 

PLSS 

240 

15  16 

Substitutes  for  General  Education   requirements. 

2 
See    General    Education    for   the    Transfer    Student   for   information   on   SlUCs   General    Education 

requirements . 

Third  and   Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  professional  objectives.  A 
total  of  40  hours  in  agriculture  is  required  which  includes  28  hours  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science, 
and  six  hours  from  two  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Of  the  28  required 
hours  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  at  least  fifteen  hours  must  be  at  the  300  and  400  level  with  no 
less  than  nine  hours  at  the  400  level.  In  addition,  the  student  must  take  either  Marketing  304  or 
ABE  360,  and  Management  301  or  304,  eight  hours  of  business  electives,  a  course  in  computers, 
and  Plant  Biology  320.  The  student  may  select  courses  within  the  University  for  eight  hours  of 
outside  electives . 

Plant  And   Soil    Science  As   A   Major 

Numerous  job  opportunities  are  available  for  graduates  of  this  option.  The  department  maintains 
close  contact  with  potential  employers  and  assists  students  in  finding  internships  and  permanent 
positions.  A  minor  is  not  required  and  there  is  no  foreign  language  requirement.  An  honors 
program  and  a  work  experience  program  are  available. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Soil  Conservationist,  Water  Conservationist,  Soil  Erosion 
Prevention  Specialist,  Geological  Environment  Mapping  Scientist,  Aquifers  and  Rocks 
Characteristics  Scientist,  Plant  and  Soil  Laboratory  Technologist,  Production  Manager,  Plant 
Quarantine  Inspector,  Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector,  Farm  Manager,  Entomologist,  Foreman-Park 
Maintenance,  Public  and  Environmental  Health  Scientist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Plant  Breeding  Expert, 
Plant  Morphologist,  Technical  Service  Representative,  Plant  Pathologist,  Plant  Physiologist, 
Plant  Taxonomist,    Soil   Bacteriologist. 
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PLANT   AND  SOIL   SCIENCE  Dr.    Donald  Stucky,   Chair 

(Environmental  Studies  Option)  Telephone  -  618-453-2496 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  176 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The  Environmental  Studies  option  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  environmental 
problems  relating  to  plants  and  soils.  Thorough  training  in  the  solution  to  these  problems  will 
prepare  students  for  interesting  careers  with  environmental  protection  agencies,  pollution 
control  boards  and  other  agencies. 

First   Year  Fall                     Spring 

GEB  One  course  from   either  group: 

Group   1      GEB    103,    104  or   105 

Group  2     GEB    108  or   102  3 

GEC                           "    Humanities    (select)  3 

GEC   221                        Survival   of   Man  3 

GED   101                        English   Composition  3 

GED   102                       English    Composition    II  -                              3 

GEE                                 Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)2  2 

ABE   204                       Intro,    to   Agricultural    Economics  -                              3 

PLB   200                       General    Plant   Biology   and    Lab  -                              4 

CHEM  222a&b             Intro,    to   Chemical    Principles   and    Lab  4                             4 

15  17 

Second   Year  Fall                     Spring 

GEA  330                       Weather  -                              3 

GEB   212                       Intro,    to   American   Government   &   Politics  3 

GEC                                Humanities    (select)  -                              3 

GED   153                       Public   Speaking  3 

GEE                                  Human    Health    and   Well    Being    (select)  2 

GEA   or   B   or   C        Elective  3 

AG   333(                         Agr.    &   Forestry    Env.    Problems  -                              3 

ECON   215                    Introduction   to  Microeconomics  3 

MATH    108,    109         College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry  3                             3 

PLSS   220                      General    Horticulture  -                               3 


15  17 

Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 

2 
See    General    Education    for    the    Transfer    Student    for    information    on    SIUC  s   General    Education 

requirements . 

Third   and    Fourth    Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  professional  objectives.  The 
student  must  enroll  in  the  following  courses:  ANI  455-2,  AGRI  401-3,  and  440-3;  PLB  320-4; 
ECON  333-3,  PLSS  200-3,  240-4,  380-1,  419-3,  420-4,  441-3,  447-3,  and  468-3,  POLS  325-3;  a 
course  in  computers,  and  CE  314-4.  In  addition,  the  student  may  select  courses  within  the 
University  for  three  hours  of  outside  electives,  and  nine  hours  of  electives  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Environmental   Studies   As   A   Major 

Numerous  job  opportunities  are  available  for  graduates  of  this  option.  The  department  maintains 
close  contact  with  employers  and  assists  students  in  finding  internships  and  permanent 
positions.  A  minor  is  not  required  and  there  is  no  foreign  language  requirement.  An  honors 
program  and  a  work  experience  program  are  available. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Soil  Conservationist,  Water  Conservationist,  Soil  Erosion 
Prevention  Specialist,  Geological  Environment  Mapping  Scientist,  Aquifers  and  Rocks 
Characteristics  Scientist,  Plant  and  Soil  Laboratory  Technologist,  Production  Manager,  Plant 
Quarantine  Inspector,  Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector,  Farm  Manager,  Entomologist,  Foreman-Park 
Maintenance,  Public  and  Environmental  Health  Scientist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Plant  Breeding  Expert, 
Plant  Morphologist,  Technical  Service  Representative,  Plant  Pathologist,  Plant  Physiologist, 
Plant  Taxonomist,    Soil   Bacteriologist. 
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PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCE 
(General  Option) 
College  of  Agriculture 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    Donald  Stucky,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2496 
Agriculture  Building,    Room  176 


The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  includes  field  crop  production,  horticulture  and  soils. 
There  are  many  widely  varied  opportunities  for  students  with  an  interest  in  plants  or  soils.  The 
program  is  designed  to  provide  thorough  training  in  both  theory  and  practice.  Although  the 
general  option  is  production  oriented,  the  student  may  select  elective  courses  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  University.  Opportunities  for  individual  program  development  may  be 
realized  through  work  experience,  internships,  special  education,  and  seminars.  A  course  of 
study  in   international  agriculture  can  be  taken  if  the  student  so  desires. 


First   Year 

2 

GEB  Social   Science    (select) 

2 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED   101  English   Composition 

GED   102  English   Composition    II 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)' 

ABE   204  Agricultural    Economics 

CHEM   140a  Chemistry1 

PLB   200  General    Plant   Biology   with    Lab1 

PLSS   200  Principles  of   Field   Crop    Production 


Fall 
3 


15 


Spring 

3 
3 

2 
3 

4 

3 

18 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

153 

GEA 

or   B   or 

C 

CHEIV 

1   140b 

PLSS 

220 

PLSS 

240 

PLSS 

Elective 

Science   (select) 

Social    Science    (select)' 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Elective 

Chemistry 

General    Horticulture 

Soil    Science 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


16 


Sprmg 


16 


Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 

> 

"Consult  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  professional  objectives.  A 
total  of  45  hours  in  agriculture  is  required  which  includes  28  hours  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  six 
hours  from  two  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  a  course  in  computers,  and 
Plant  Biology  320-4.  Of  the  28  required  hours  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  at  least  fifteen  hours 
must  be  at  the  300  and  400  level  with  no  less  than  nine  hours  at  the  400  level.  In  addition,  the 
student  may  select  courses  within  the  University  for  nineteen   hours  of  outside  electives. 

Plant   And   Soil   Science  As   A   Major 

Numerous  job  opportunities  are  available  for  graduates  of  this  option.  The  department  maintains 
close  contact  with  potential  employers  and  assists  in  finding  internships  and  permanent 
positions.  A  minor  is  not  required  and  there  are  no  foreign  language  requirements.  An  honors 
program  and  a  work  experience  program  are  available. 


Representative  First  Job  Titles'  Soil  Conservationist,  Water  Conservationist,  Soil  Erosion 
Prevention  Specialist,  Geological  Environment  Mapping  Scientist,  Aquifers  and  Rocks 
Characteristics  Scientist,  Plant  and  Soil  Laboratory  Technologist,  Production  Manager,  Plant 
Quarantine  Inspector,  Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector,  Farm  Manager,  Entomologist,  Foreman-Park 
Maintenance,  Public  and  Environmental  Health  Scientist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Plant  Breeding  Expert, 
Plant  Morphologist,  Technical  Service  Representative,  Plant  Pathologist,  Plant  Physiologist, 
Plant  Taxonomist,   Soil   Bacteriologist. 


PLANT  AND  SOIL   SCIENCE  Dr.    Donald  Stucky,   Chair 

(Landscape  Horticulture)  Telephone  -  618-453-2496 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  176 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The    Department    of    Plant    and    Soil    Science    includes    in  its    program    an    option    in     Landscape 
Horticulture.      The   program  is  designed  to  provide  thorough  training  in  both  theory  and  practice 

to  prepare  students  for  interesting  careers    in    landscaping  or  gardening   in   parks,    playgrounds, 

residential    or    industrial    areas,     road   and   street   parkway  improvement   and   maintenance,    and    in 
other  public  and  private  work  to  make  the  environment  more  pleasing  and  useful. 

First  Year  Fall                    Spring 

2 

GEB                                Social    Sciences    (select)  3 

GEC                                Humanities    (select)  -                             3 

GED   101                        English   Composition  3 

GED   102                       English   Composition    II  3 

GED   107                       Intermediate  Algebra  3 

GEE                                 Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)2  2                              2 

ABE   204                       Agricultural    Economics  -                              3 

CHEM   140a                  Chemistry1  -                              4 

PLB   20Q                       General    Plant   Biology   and    Lab  4 

PLSS   200                     Principles  of   Field   Crop    Production  -                              3 


15  18 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

Science    (select)  -  2 

2 

Social    Sciences    (select)  3 

2 

Humanities    (select)  3  3 

Public   Speaking  -  3 

Elective  3 

Management  and   Supervision  -  3 

Applied   Graphics  2 

Chemistry  4 

Soil   Science  -  4 

Principles   of    Field   Crop    Production  3 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

153 

GEA 

Dr   B  or  C 

AdSc 

301 

AGEM 

376 

CHEM 

140b 

PLSS 

240 

PLSS 

200 

15  18 

Substitutes  for  General   Education    requirements. 

2 
Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  professional  objectives.  The 
student  must  enroll  in  the  following  courses:  BIOL  307-3,  PLB  320-4,  356-4,  or  357-3,  PLSS 
322-3,  PLSS  327-3;  328a,  b-2,2;  381-1,  428a,  b-33,  432-4  or  434-3,  a  course  in  computers,  and 
ZOOL  316-3.  In  addition,  the  student  may  select  courses  within  the  University  for  four  to  six 
hours  of  outside  electives,   and  ten   hours  of  electives  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Landscape   Horticulture   As   A   Major 

Numerous  job  opportunities  are  available  for  graduates  of  this  option.  The  department  maintains 
close  contact  with  employers  and  assists  students  in  finding  internships  and  permanent 
positions.  A  minor  is  not  required  and  there  is  no  foreign  language  requirement.  An  honors 
program  and  a  work  experience  program  are  available. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Landscape  Gardener,  Nurseryman,  Garden  Center  Manager, 
Soil  Conservationist,  Water  Conservationist,  Soil  Erosion  Prevention  Specialist,  Geological 
Environment  Mapping  Scientist,  Aquifers  and  Rocks  Characteristics  Scientist,  Plant  and  Soil 
Laboratory  Technologist,  Production  Manager,  Plant  Quarantine  Inspector,  Plant  Pest  Control 
Inspector,  Farm  Manager,  Entomologist,  Foreman-Park  Maintenance,  Public  and  Environmental 
Health  Scientist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Plant  Breeding  Expert,  Plant  Morphologist,  Technical  Service 
Representative,    Plant  Pathologist,    Plant  Physiologist,    Plant  Taxonomist,    Soil    Bacteriologist. 
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PLANT  AND  SOIL   SCIENCE  Dr.    Donald  Stucky,   Chair 

(Science  Option)  Telephone  -  618-453-2496 

College  of  Agriculture  Agriculture  Building,    Room  176 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  includes  field  crop  production,  horticulture  and  soils. 
There  are  many  widely  varied  opportunities  for  students  with  an  interest  in  plants  or  soils.  The 
program  is  designed  to  provide  thorough  training  in  both  theory  and  practice.  Although  the 
science  option  is  oriented  toward  the  student  interested  in  an  advanced  degree,  he  or  she  still 
may  select  elective  courses  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  University.  Opportunities 
for  individual  program  development  may  be  realized  through  work  experience,  internships, 
special  education,  and  seminars.  A  course  of  study  in  international  agriculture  can  be  taken  if 
the  student  so  desires. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

2 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  2  2 

ABE   204  Agricultural    Economics  -  3 

CHEM   222a&b  Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles  4  4 

MATH    108,    109         College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry  3  3 

PLB   200  General    Plant   Biology   and    Lab1  4 

PLSS   200  Principles   of    Field   Crop    Production  -  3 


16  18 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  3  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3  3 

GED   153  Public   Speaking  -  3 

GEA   or   B   or   C  Elective  3 

PHYS   203   a&b  College   Physics  3  3 

PLSS   220  General    Horticulture  3 

PLSS   240  Soil    Science  4 

AG    Electives  2 


17  16 

Substitutes  for  General   Education   requirements. 

2 
Consult  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrates  on  specific  professional  objectives.  A 
total  of  40  hours  in  agriculture  is  required  which  includes  28  hours  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science, 
and  six  hours  from  two  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Of  the  28  required 
hours  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  at  least  fifteen  hours  must  be  at  the  300  and  400  level  with  no 
less  than  nine  hours  at  the  400  level.  In  addition,  the  student  must  take  Plant  Biology  320, 
Chem  340  and  341,  a  course  in  computers,  and  four  hours  of  courses  in  mathematics,  physical 
sciences,  or  biological  sciences.  The  student  may  select  courses  within  the  University  for  nine 
hours  of  outside  electives. 

Plant  And   Soil    Science  As   A   Major 

Numerous  job  opportunities  are  available  for  graduates  of  this  option.  The  department  maintains 
close  contact  with  many  universities  and  research  laboratories  and  assists  in  placing  students. 
A  minor  is  not  required  and  there  is  no  foreign  language  requirement.  An  honors  program  and  a 
work  experience  program  are  available. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Soil  Conservationist,  Water  Conservationist,  Soil  Erosion 
Prevention  Specialist,  Geological  Environment  Mapping  Scientist,  Aquifers  and  Rocks 
Characteristics  Scientist,  Plant  and  Soil  Laboratory  Technologist,  Production  Manager,  Plant 
Quarantine  Inspector,  Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector,  Farm  Manager,  Entomologist,  Foreman-Park 
Maintenance,  Public  and  Environmental  Health  Scientist,  Plant  Ecologist,  Plant  Breeding  Expert, 
Plant  Morphologist,  Technical  Service  Representative,  Plant  Pathologist,  Plant  Physiologist, 
Plant  Taxonomist,   Soil   Bacteriologist. 
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POLITICAL   SCIENCE 
(Government) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Education.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty-four  hours  in  Political 
Science  courses.  A  minimum  GPA  of  2.5  is  required.  Furthermore,  at  least  three  courses  must 
be  taken  at  the  400  level. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB    114 
GEB   202 

GEB   211 

GEC 
GED    101 

GED    102 
GED   107 

GEE   201, 
Electives 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB  250 
GEB  301 
GEC 

GED  153 
GEE 

ci      +•       2'4 
Elective 


Science    (select) 

American   Government   &   Politics 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

3 
Contemporary    Economics 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

2 
English    Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

2 
Human    Health 


Science   (select) 

Intro.    Comparative   Government    &   Politics" 

U.S.    History 

English    Elective   in    Humanities 

Public   Speaking 

Activity   Course 


Fall  Spring 

3 
3 


- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

16 


16 


See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,    General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 
Recommended  but  not  required. 

4 
Elective     hours     should     be    used    in    the    following    ways:       1)     students    may    explore    areas    of 

interest;   2)   in  order  to  select  a  minor. 

Political   Science  As   A   Major 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics; 
GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English 
Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English 
course  (GEC,  GED  or  departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in 
non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213). 
Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE* 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Dr.  John  Foster,   Chairperson 
Telephone  -  618-536-2371 
Faner  Building,    Room  3081 


The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  undergraduate  majors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Education.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  33  hours  in  five  different  fields. 
A  minimum  GPA  of  2.0  is  required.  Furthermore,  at  least  three  courses  must  be  taken  at  the  400 
level,   and  at  least  14  of  the  required  33  hours  must  be  earned  at  SIUC. 


First   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEB 

114 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

Second   Year 

Science   (select) 


Social   Science   (select) 
Intro,    to  American 
Humanities    (select) 


Intro,    to  American   Government   &    Polities'" 
,1 


English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human   Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 


Fall 
3 
3 

3 
3 


14 
Fall 


GEA 

GEB  250 

GED  152  or  153 

GEE 

FL 

MATH   or  CS 

POLS  200 

Elective 


Science   (select) 


Politics  of   Foreign    Nations 

Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human   Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

c  i  3 

Foreign    Language 

4 

Mathematics  or   Computer   Science 

Intro,    to   Discipline  of   Political   Science 


Spring 

3 
3 
3 


3 
3 

T5~ 
Spring 

3 


16 


15 


*See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Education. 
See  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Required  by  the  major. 
3 
Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal   Arts   students   who  entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 
hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 
4 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to   partially  fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or  later.     CS  102  does  not  count  toward  the  requirement  of 
Political  Science. 
5 
Recommended   but  not  required.     Political  Science  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  POLS  200  at 

some  time,   preferably  early,    in  their  studies, 
c 

Elective  hours  should  be  used  to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 
or  courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (refer  to  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section) . 

Political    Science  As   A   Major 

The  Greek  word  "idiot"  meant  one  who  has  no  interest  in  politics  and  the  affairs  of  state. 
Hence,  the  study  of  political  science  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  central  of  all  intellectual 
activities.  Some  of  the  major  topics  of  political  science  are:  What  is  the  best  form  of 
government?     How  do  various  governments  around  the  world  actually  work? 

Political  science  majors  work  with  questions  as  old  and  important  as  the  above  as  well  as  with 
recently  developed  social  science  research  techniques.  Courses  in  political  science  encourage 
students  to  question,  analyze  and  reason  in  addition  to  improving  written  and  verbal 
communication  skills.  They  also  provide  a  great  deal  of  expertise  on  the  inner  workings  of  all 
levels  of  government  and  the  relationships  between  government  and  the  private  sector. 

Political  Science  majors  are  encouraged  to  receive  a  broad  education  tailored  to  their  particular 
career  plans.  Those  interested  in  foreign  affairs  should  stress  a  foreign  language.  A  student 
interested  in  social  science  research  skills  can  combine  political  science  with  economics,  statistics 
and  computer  science.  Someone  interested  in  a  legal  career  can  join  political  science  with 
English,  philosophy  and  a  range  of  other  social  sciences.  The  SIUC  Department  of  Political 
Science  offers  a  full  range  of  courses  in  the  field  and  has  developed  significant  visibility  for  its 
research  efforts  in   recent  years. 

Career  Opportunities:  Political  Science  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  majors  in  the  liberal  arts.  It 
provides  training  for  public  service,  scientific  polling  and  political  analysis,  business 
management  training  programs,  diplomacy,  foreign  affairs,  and  teaching  at  the  secondary  level. 
Political  Science  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  professional  training  in  law,  journalism,  public 
administration,  or  public  affairs  as  well  as  for  graduate  work  in  political  science  which  is 
essential  for  a  career  in  higher  education.  It  is  also  the  natural  choice  for  the  non-vocationally 
oriented  student  who  has  an  interest  in  politics  and  public  affairs. 
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PRE-DENTISTRY  Patricia  Sims 

Pre-Professional  Health   Professions   Information  Office 

(Select  Academic  Unit)  Telephone  -  618-536-2147 

Neckers  A-185 

The  SIUC  pre-dental  program  meets  the  general  requirements  of  all  United  States  dental  schools. 
It  is  designed  by  the  Health  Pre-Professional  Committee  to  prepare  students  for  taking  the 
Dental  Admission  Test  not  later  than  spring  of  the  junior  year.  The  Committee  and  the  Health 
Professions  Information  Office  are  available  to  offer  information  and  guidance  to  pre-dental 
students  and  to  assist  in  the  process  of  application  by  furnishing  a  composite  evaluation  of  each 
applicant  to  the  dental  schools  to  which  he  or  she  applies. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA   118  Introductory   Zoology  4 

GEB  Social   Studies    (select)  3  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  3 

3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

MATH    108,    109         College  Algebra   and   Trigonometry 
ZOOL  220b  Diversity  of  Animal    Life   (Vertebrate) 

Second   Year 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEC  Hamanities    (select) 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication 
or   Public   Speaking 

3 
GEE  Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
CHEM   222a, b  Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles 

PHYS   203a, b  College   Physics 

PHYS   253a,  b  College   Physics    Laboratory 


Community     college     students     may     substitute    one    or    two    semesters    of    general    biology    with 
laboratories  for  zoology  if  the  biology  courses  are  intended  for  science  majors. 

2 
Students     lacking     high     school     chemistry    must    begin    with    Chem    115.       Chemistry    majors    or 

students    hoping   to  enter  dental    school   with   only   three   years   of  college   should   plan  to  complete 

inorganic    and     organic     chemistry    during     their    first    two    years.       Generally,     there     is     s 

advantage  to  finishing  pre-dental  chemistry  requirements  at  a  four-year  college. 


2 

- 

3 

3 

- 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

14 

ome 


3 

Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

If  all  requirements  are  completed,  students  may  take  the  Dental  Admission  Test  in  spring  of 
their  sophomore  or  fall  of  their  junior  years  and  apply  for  entry  after  three  years  of  under- 
graduate preparation.  Most  students,  however,  are  admitted  to  dental  schools  after  four  or 
more  years  of  preparation.  Students  may  choose  any  major  and  must  complete  the  departmental, 
college  and  University  requirements  for  a  degree.  No  preference  among  possible  majors  is  given 
by  the  professional  schools.  In  addition  to  required  courses,  it  is  recommended  that  the  student 
choose  from  among  the  following  courses,  as  his  or  her  time  permits:  genetics,  cellular  biology, 
embryology,  developmental  biology,  comparative  anatomy,  microbiology,  biochemistry, 
psychobiology,  personality  or  social  psychology.  Additional  mathematics,  statistics,  humanities 
and  social  sciences  will  also  be  helpful. 

Dentistry   As   A   Career 

Professional  training  requires  four  years  in  the  dental  school.  Specialties  beyond  general 
practice  require  further  training.  Dentistry  is  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  the  detection 
of  a  variety  of  diseases  and  in  esthetic  improvement,  correction  and  reconstruction,  preventive 
dental  care,   and  community  health  care  as  well  as  in  private  practice. 
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PRE-LAW 

(Pre- Professional) 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 


Pre-Law  Advisor 
Telephone  -  618-453-3388 
Faner  Hall,    Room  1229 


The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Law 
emphasize  that  the  effectiveness  of  pre-legal  study  cannot  be  advanced  by  prescribing  courses 
of  study  or  extracurricular  activities.  Instead,  students  should  cultivate  basic  skills  and 
insights  through  education  for  comprehension  and  expression  in  words,  for  critical 
understanding  of  the  human  institutions  and  values  with  which  law  deals,  and  for  creative  power 
in  thinking.  This  is  best  achieved  in  fields  of  individual  interests  and  abilities.  Subjects  which 
provide  stimulating  training  for  one  person  may  do  very  little  to  arouse  and  sharpen  the  intellect 
of  another.  In  addition,  law  touches  so  many  phases  of  human  activity  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
subject  which  is  not  of  value  to  the  law  student  and  to  the  lawyer.  A  student  is  therefore 
advised  to  place  as  much  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  as  his  or  her  own  program  of 
undergraduate  study  will  permit;  and  within  the  outlines  of  that  program  the  following  should 
also  be  noted: 

The  essential  ability  to  think  precisely  and  exactly  is  most  likely  to  be  acquired  through  courses 
in  logic,   mathematics,    philosophy,   and  the  natural  sciences. 

Courses  in  English  composition  and  public  speaking  develop  the  power  of  clear  and  well-ordered 
expression.  Courses  in  which  students  receive  intensive  faculty  critiques  of  their  writing  skills 
are  highly  recommended.  Preparation  in  composition  is  essential  and  preparation  in  public 
speaking  is  of  great  value. 

The  fields  of  history  (particularly  English  and  American  history),  political  science,  psychology, 
economics,  and  sociology  are  important  to  an  appreciation  of  human  institutions  and  values  and 
their  relation  to  law. 

An  understanding  of  financial  statements  and  of  elementary  accounting  principles  has  become 
almost  indispensable.     Some  familiarity  with  computers  is  also  helpful. 

There  are  opportunities  in  special  types  of  practice  for  those  who  concentrate  in  particular 
fields,  such  as  engineering,  business  administration,  chemistry,  physics,  or  agriculture  before 
entering   law  school. 

Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student  to  determine  what  courses  may 
be  taken  to  satisfy  the  University's  general  education   requirements. 

Pre-Law 

Pre-Law  is  not  a  major  in  that  students  cannot  receive  a  degree  in  Pre-Law.  Since  most  law 
schools  now  require  applicants  to  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  students  are  advised  to  select  a 
major  in  the  academic  unit  where  they  would  like  to  obtain  a  degree. 
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PRE-MEDICINE   (INCLUDING   OSTEOPATHIC  MEDICINE)       Patricia  Sims 

Pre-Professional  Health   Professions   Information  Office 

(Select  Academic  Unit)  Telephone  -  618-536-2147 

Neckers  A-185 

At  SIUC,  the  pre-medical  program  is  guided  by  the  Health  Pre-Professional  Committee.  Through 
the  Health  Professions  Information  Office  students  are  able  to  find  information  concerning  pro- 
fessional schools  and  their  requirements,  curriculum  guidance,  and  assistance  with  the  pro- 
cedures involved  in  applying  to  medical  or  osteopathic  medical  schools.  The  curriculum  meets 
the  general  requirements  of  all  United  States  medical  schools  and  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  strong  course  background  on  which  to  base  their  medical  education. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA    118  Introductory   Zoology  4 

GEB  Social   Studies    (select)  3  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   101,    102  English   Composition    I    and    II  3  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  2 

MATH    108,    109  College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry  3  3 

i 

ZOOL   220b  Diversity  of   Animal    Life   (Vertebrate)  -  4 

15  16 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3 

GED   152  or   153  Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public  Speaking       3 

2 

CHEM   222a, b  Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles  4  4 

MATH    150  Calculus    I  -  4 

PHYS   203a, b  College   Physics  3  3 

PHYS   253a,  b  College   Physics    Laboratory  1  1 

3 
Electives  1  -2  - 

15-16  15 

Community    college    students    may    substitute   a    year   of    general    biology    with    laboratory    if   the 
course  is  intended  for  science  majors. 

2 
Students    lacking    high    school    chemistry    must   take    Chem    115    prior   to    Chem    222.      Chemistry 

majors  should  begin  chemistry  in  the  first  year. 

3 
Community    college   students   are  encouraged   to  complete  foreign    language  and   associate  degree 

requirements    before   transferring.      Taking    the   additional    pre-medical    sciences    at    a    four-year 

college  is  preferred. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

Pre-Medical  students  must  complete  organic  chemistry  in  the  third  year  in  order  to  take  the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Application  procedures  require  a 
year. 

Pre-medical  students  may  choose  any  major  in  which  to  earn  the  bachelor's  degree.  Require- 
ments of  that  degree,  of  the  college  in  which  it  is  granted,  and  of  the  University  must  be  met  at 
the  same  time  that  pre-medical  requirements  are  taken.  If  a  science  major  is  chosen,  there  will 
be  considerable  overlapping  of  requirements.  Additional  courses  recommended  for  pre-medical 
preparation  include  genetics,  cellular  biology,  embryology  or  developmental  biology,  comparative 
anatomy,  microbiology,  biochemistry,  psychobiology ,  additional  mathematics,  and  social  sciences. 
If  the  major  chosen   is  in  the  College  of  Science,   a  year  of  foreign   language  will  be  required. 

Medicine  As   A   Career 

Medical  training  will  require  another  four  academic  years,  plus  residency.  Admission  to  medical 
schools  is  extremely  competitive.  Students  can  help  themselves  by  making  realistic  appraisals  of 
their  interests  and  abilities,  by  planning  ahead  to  meet  all  requirements  and  time  schedules,  and 
by  keeping  themselves  informed  of  admission  requirements  and  procedures.  They  will  receive 
help  through  the  Health  Professions  Information  Office  and  the  Health  Pre-Professional 
Committee. 

Medicine  today  offers  both  promise  and  challenge,  whether  students  are  interested  in  becoming 
primary  physicians,  physician  specialists  or  medical  scientists.  Prevention  as  well  as  cure,  and 
the  extension  of  health  care  to  all  of  society  have  become  important  goals  in  the  preparation  of 
physicians . 

The  flexibility  with  which  the  pre-medical  students  at  SIUC  may  approach  their  total  under- 
graduate preparation  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  pre-medical  requirements  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  achieve  an  excellent  pre-medical  preparation. 
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PRE-NURSINC 

Pre-Professional 

Pre-Major  Advisement  Center 


Billie  Jacobini 

Pre-Major  Advisement  Center 
Telephone  -  618-453-4351 
Woody  Hall,  Wing  C,    Room  117 


Mary  Goss 

Pre-Major  Advisement  Center 
Telephone  -  618-453-4351 
Woody  Hall,  Wing  C,    Room  117 


The  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  is  offered  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville. 
Students  may  complete  selected  General  Education  and  nursing  prerequisites  at  Carbondale 
during  their  first  three  semesters  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  at  SIU- 
Edwardsville  for  the  remainder  of  the  baccalaureate  program. 

The  total  program  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  become  registered  nurses  or  registered 
nurses  who  wish:  1)  to  strengthen  their  scientific  basis  for  nursing  practice,  2)  to  broaden  and 
deepen  their  general  educational  and  cultural  background,  and  3)  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate 
degree  to  qualify  for  further  study  on  the  graduate  level. 


First  Year 

GEB  104 
GEB  108 
GEC  208 
GED  101 
GED  102 
GED  107 
GED  152  or  153 
CHEM   140a, b 

PHSL  301 


Second  Year 

GEB  202 

GEB   262 
GEC 

GEC   104 
HED  311 
MICRO  301 
PHSL  208, 
PSYC  305 


Fall 


209 


The   Human    Experience   -    Anthropology 

The  Sociological    Perspective 

Elementary    Logic 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public  Speaking 

Chemistry    (inorganic,    organic,    and 

biochemistry) 
Survey  of   Human   Anatomy 


Introduction   to   Psychology 

Marriage  and    Family   in   Contemporary   Society 

Select 

Moral    Decision 

Human   Growth   and    Development 

Principles   of  Microbiology 

Principles   of   Physiology    &   Lab 

Psychology   of   Personality 


16 


Spring 


17 


Fall  Spring 


3 

3  3 
3 

3 
4 

4  4 
3 


17 


16 


As  soon  as  possible  after  advisement  for  the  fall  semester,  freshman  year,  the  student  should 
see  Mrs.  Goss,  Nursing  Advisor,  to  initiate  application  to  the  School  of  Nursing  at  SIUE. 
Deadline  date  is  at  least  three  quarters  prior  to  the  quarter  the  student  is  applying  for.  After 
three  semesters  at  SIU  Carbondale,  it  takes  at  least  eight  quarters  to  complete  the  baccalaureate 
nursing  program  at  SIU   Edwardsville. 

A  grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all  nursing  courses,  all  science  courses  and  nursing 
prerequisites.  Students  with  an  overall  2.5  grade  point  average  (4.0  scale)  will  be  considered 
admissible  up  to  the  limit  of  available  space. 

Constitution   requirement  is  still   required  at  Edwardsville. 

Statistics  is  now  required  for  SIUE  School  of  Nursing. 

Students  who  take  GEB  104,  GEB  202,  and  GEB  108  will  be  considered  as  having  fulfilled  the 
Social  Studies   requirements  for  the  General   Education  program  at  SIUE. 
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PRE-OPTOMETRY 
Pre-Professional 
(Select  Academic  Unit) 


Patricia  Sims,   Adviser 

Health   Professions   Information  Office 

Telephone  -  618-536-2147 

Neckers  A-185 


Various  optometry  schools  require  a  minimum  of  sixty  or  ninety  semester  hours  of  college  courses 
before  students  can  be  admitted.  However,  most  of  the  students  admitted  in  recent  years  hold  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  In  view  of  this  fact,  community  college  students  will  be  better  prepared 
by  fulfilling  requirements  for  an  AA  degree  and  postponing  some  optometry  requirements  until 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 


First   Year 

GEA   1182 
GEB   202 
GEC 

GED  101 
GED  102 
MATH    108, 

ZOOL  220b' 


109 


Second   Year 

GEC       * 

CHEM  2223,^ 
MATH    150 

MATH   2824 
PHYS   203a, b 
PHYS   253a, b 
Elective 


Introductory   Zoology 

Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

College  Algebra   and   Trigonometry 

Diversity   of   Animal    Life   (Vertebrate) 


Humanities    (select) 

Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles 
Calculus    I    (with   analytic   geometry) 

Statistics 

College   Physics 

College   Physics    Laboratory 


Fall 

Spring 

4 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

4 

13 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

3-5 

15 


14-16 


See  information  above  concerning  course  selection. 


Community    college    students    may    substitute   one   or   two   semesters   of  general   biology   if   it   is   a 
course  for  science  majors  and  if  it  includes  3-4  hours  per  week  in   laboratory. 

3 
Chemistry    majors    or   other    students    hoping    to   enter   optometry   school   after  three   years   must 

begin   a   chemistry   sequence   in   the  first  year  and   take  organic  chemistry  in  the  second  in  order 

to    take    the    Optometry    College    Admissions    Test    one    year    prior    to    optometry     school     entry. 

Students  with   no  high   school  chemistry  must  begin  with  CHEM  115. 

4 
Any   three-hour   statistics  course  taught  by  business,   mathematics,   or  psychology  department  is 

acceptable. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

No  degree  is  given  in  pre-optometry .  Students  may  choose  any  major  at  SIUC.  Additional 
requirements  of  optometry  schools  include  microbiology,  organic  chemistry,  and  additional 
psychology  courses.  Some  optometry  schools  require  a  course  in  either  human  or  comparative 
anatomy  and  a  year  of  college  level  foreign  language. 

Recommended  courses  include  child  (or  developmental)  and  other  psychology,  introductory 
business,   genetics,   embryology,   and  cell  biology. 


Optometry   As   A   Career 

Optometry   training    requires    four    years    in    an    accredited    professional    school, 
then  take  a  licensing  examination. 


The    candidates 


Career  opportunities  exist  in  individual  or  group  practice,  in  hospitals  or  eye  clinics,  in  public 
health  agencies,  in  industrial  health  programs,  and  in  consultant  services  to  other  professions, 
such  as  educators  in   remedial   reading,    illuminating  engineers,   or  highway  safety  planners. 
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PRE-PHARMACY  Patricia  Sims,   Advisor 

Pre-Professional  Health  Professions  Information  Office 

College  of  Science  Telephone  -  618-536-2147 

Neckers  A-185 


Current  changes  in  pharmacy  programs  make  it  imperative  that  pre-pharmacy  students  have 
some  particular  school  in  mind  and  are  aware  of  its  requirements.  The  only  Illinois  program 
(University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago)  now  is  a  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D)  program  requiring 
two  years  of  preparatory  courses  such  as  the  following: 


First   Year  Fall  Spring 

1 
GEA    118  Introductory   Zoology  4 

GEB   108  The  Sociological    Perspective  -  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

CHEM  222a, b  Introduction  to  Chemical    Principles  4  4 

MATH    108,109  Algebra-Trigonometry  3  3 

PHSL  208,    209  Principles  of   Physiology   &   Lab  or 

or  310  Introductory   Human    Physiology  4-5 

14  17-18 

Students   may   need   to   enroll    in   additional   courses   during   the   summer  term  to  avoid   overloads 
during    regular   semesters.      (See   "In   Addition"    below). 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology  3 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication 

or   Public  Speaking  3 

CHEM  344,    346         Organic   Chemistry    ~  4  2 

CHEM  345,    347         Laboratory   Techniques  2  3 

MATH    140  or   141     Short  Course   in    Calculus  -  4 

MICRO  301  Principles  of  Microbiology  4 

PHSL  301  Survey  of   Human   Anatomy  -  4 

Electives  See  additional    requirements   below  -  3 

16  16 

May  substitute  a  biology  course  with   laboratory  if  it  is  a  course  for  biological  science  majors. 

In   Addition 

Students  must  complete  fourteen  additional  hours  of  general  education  courses  consisting  of  fine 
arts  (art,  music,  or  drama),  physical  sciences  (astronomy,  geology,  or  physics),  and  humanities 
(history  or  philosophy)  before  entering  the  Pharm.  D.  program.  These  may  be  added  to  the 
suggested  schedule  above  or  taken  during  summer  terms.  Accepted  students  will  then  spend 
four  years  in  the  professional  school. 

The  nearest  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  program  is  located  at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Students  may  take  one  or,  at  most,  two  years  of  pre-pharmacy  courses  at  SIUC  and  apply  to 
enter  as  second  or  third  year  students  in  the  five-year  program.  A  pharmacy  doctorate  is  also 
available. 

Applicants  for  the  St.  Louis  program  would  add  economics  or  government  and  botany  to  the  first 
year  courses  above  and  delete  psychology.  During  the  second  year  (if  taken  at  SIUC),  they 
must  include  the  physiology  majors  course  (PHSL  310),  medical  terminology,  western  cultural 
tradition,  and  statistics,  but  may  delete  calculus,  microbiology  and  speech  courses.  However,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  students  to  be  on  the  pharmacy  school  campus  during  the  second 
year  in  order  to  begin  courses  taught  only  by  the  pharmacy  school. 

Pharmacy  As  A  Career 

Students  with  an  aptitude  for  science  and  interest  in  the  pharmaceutical  field  will  find  that 
pharmacy  offers  a  variety  of  careers.  The  pharmacist  may  practice  in  a  retail  business,  in  a 
hospital  or  clinic  or  in  public  health  facilities.  In  industrial  pharmacy  there  are  opportunities  in 
research,  manufacturing,  quality  control,  administration  and  sales.  Graduate  programs  are 
available  for  pharmacists  who  seek  advancement  to  careers  requiring  a  master's  or  doctoral 
degree. 
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PRE-PHYSICAL    THERAPY  Patricia  Sims,   Advisor 

Pre-Professional  Health   Professions   Information  Office 

College  of  Science  Telephone  -  618-536-2147 

Neckers  A-185 


SIUC  offers  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  physical  therapy  school.  The  curriculum 
suggested    below    includes    minimum    requirements    of    three    Illinois    professional    schools    so   that 

students   may   apply   to    more   than    one    school.      Admission    is  extremely   competitive.      Applicants 

should  have  some  knowledge  about  physical  therapy  and  some  experience  in  patient  care. 
Application  must  be  made  nine  months  to  a  year  in  advance  of  the  beginning  date  at  the 
professional  schools. 

First   Year  Fall                     Spring 

GEA    118                       Introductory   Zoology  -                              4 

GEB   202                       Psychology  3 

GEC                                Humanities    (select)  3 

GED   101                        English   Composition  3 

GED    102                       English    Composition    II  -                              3 

GEE                                 Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity)  2 

CHEM   222a, b             Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles  4                             4 

MATH    108,    109         College   Algebra   and   Trigonometry  3                             3 

15  17 

Second   Year  Fall                     Spring 

GEC                                Humanities    (select)  -                              3 
GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication 

or   Public   Speaking  -                              3 

GEE                                 Human    Health    &  Well    Being    (select)  2 
PHSL  310                     Introductory    Human    Physiology 

or  other   approved    Physiology   course  -                            4-5 

PHYS   203a, b              College   Physics  3                              3 

PHYS   253a, b              College   Physics    Laboratory  1                               1 

PSYCH   301                  Child    Psychology  3 

PSYCH   305                 Personality    Psychology  3 

PSYCH   431                  Psychopathology  -                              3 

ZOOL  220b                  Diversity   of   Animal    Life    (Vertebrate)  4 


16  17-18 

Also  required:     current  certification  in  cardiopulmonary   resuscitation   (CPR)   and  in  first  aid. 

Recommended  electives  include  Anatomy  (PHSL  301),  Kinesiology  ( PE  302  or  303) ,  Psychobiology 
(PSYC  302),  sports  or  skill  oriented  physical  education  courses,  additional  social  science 
courses.  Students  may  prefer  to  attend  summer  or  spread  pre-physical  therapy  course  work 
through  more  than  two  years. 

Third   and    Fourth    Years   (current  in   1988-89) 

Northwestern  University  now  requires  students  to  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  before  entering 
their  physical  therapy  program.  The  degree  may  be  in  any  discipline  provided  that  specific 
Physical  Therapy  requirements  are  met.  The  program  is  two  years  long  resulting  in  a  master's 
degree. 

Students  who  complete  training  in  any  of  the  other  three  Illinois  PT  programs  are  currently 
admitted  with  two  years  (minimum)  of  specific  coursework  and  earn  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
two  more  years  at  the  PT  school. 

STUDENTS  WHO  DECIDE  TO  REMAIN  AT  SIUC  FOR  A  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  MUST 
CONSULT  AN  ACADEMIC  ADVISOR  AND  PLAN  A  CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  A  DEGREE  IN  AN 
APPROVED  PROGRAM.  The  pre-physical  therapy  curriculum  does  not  lead  to  any  SIUC  degree, 
nor  does  it  guarantee  admission   into  a  professional  school. 

New  requirements  are  expected.  Other  physical  therapy  programs  are  changing  over  to  a 
master's  degree.  A  few  have  already  made  the  change,  requiring  students  to  have  a 
baccalaureate  degree  before  entering  physical  therapy  school.  The  student  is  advised  to  contact 
the  professional  school  where  he/she  might  want  to  finish  in  order  to  keep  up-to-date  on  their 
specific  requirements. 
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PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Pre-Professional 

(Select  Academic  Unit) 


Patricia  Sims,  Advisor 

Health  Professions  Information  Office 

Telephone  -  618-536-2147 

Neckers  A-185 


This  curriculum  is  based  on  the  requirements  for  application  to  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Although  students  may  apply  to  professional  school  after  two  years 
undergraduate  preparation,  most  accepted  students  have  completed  a  degree.  Students  may 
choose  to  spread  the  required  pre-veterinary  sciences  through  a  third  year.  If  a  degree  is  to 
be  completed,  a  major  will  be  chosen  in  either  the  School  of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of 
Science. 


First  Year 


GEA   118' 
GEB 
GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 
ANS   121 
ANS   122 

BOT  2001 
MATH    108,    109 


Second  Year 

GEB 
GEC 
GED   152  or 


153 


GEE 

BIOL  305 
CHEM  222a, b 
PHYS  203a, b 
PHYS   253a, b 


Introductory   Zoology 

Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Science  of   Animals 

Production   and    Processing    Practices 

General    Botany  and   Laboratory 
College  Algebra   and   Trigonometry 


Social   Studies    (select) 
Humanities    (select) 
Interpersonal   Communication 

or   Public   Speaking 
Human    Health   and  Well    Being 
Genetics-Classical   and   Molecular 
Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles 
College   Physics 
College   Physics    Laboratory 


Fall 
4 


Spring 


14 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 


14 


Community  college  students  should  substitute  general  biology  if  available  for  zoology  and 
botany  listed.  Eight  hours  of  biological  sciences  (with  laboratory  experience)  suitable  for 
science  majors  is  required. 


Third  and   Fourth   Years 

Students  must  complete  organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry.  In  addition  to  required  pre- 
veterinary  courses,  there  are  recommended  courses  from  which  the  student  may  choose  in 
accordance  with  his  or  her  available  time.  These  include  Horses,  Animal  Nutrition,  Behavioral 
Manipulation  of  Animals,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Cell  Physiology, 
Environmental   Biology,   and  Organismic  Functional   Biology. 

No  degree  is  given  in  pre-veterinary  studies.  Students  should  choose  an  academic  major  in  a 
science  or  in  animal  science  and  complete  its  requirements  simultaneously  with  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  veterinary  school.  Admission  is  competitive  and  is  usually  granted  to 
students  with  much  more  than  minimum  preparation.  Most  first  year  veterinary  students  have 
four  or  more  years  of  pre-veterinary  education. 

Veterinary  Medicine  As  A  Career 

After  acceptance  into  the  professional  school,  completion  of  training  in  veterinary  medicine 
requires  four  years.  Illinois  residents  are  most  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  veterinary  program  although  a  few  students  are  being  accepted  out  of  state.  With  the 
diversity  of  offerings  at  SIUC,  the  pre-veterinary  students  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
related  or  alternate  interests  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  preparing  themselves  to  apply  to  the 
veterinary  school. 

Professional  veterinarians  have  a  wide  variety  of  career  choices.  They  may  choose  small  animal 
practice,  livestock  disease  prevention  and  control,  meat  inspection,  control  of  diseases 
transmitted  from  animal  to  man,  supervision  of  interstate  movement  of  animals,  or  research  in 
animal  disease  or  in  drugs  used  in  animal  care. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  Dr.   James  McHose,   Chairperson 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-536-2301 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Life  Science  II,    Room  281 

The  psychology,major  consists  of  thirteen  psychology  courses  including  GEB  202  for  a  total   of  40 

hours.      College  algebra   or  finite  mathematics  is   also   required.      See  the   Undergraduate  Catalog 
for  the  specific  psychology   requirements. 

First  Year  Fall                     Spring 

■\ 

GEA                                Science   (select)  -                              3 

GEB   202                       Introduction   to   Psychology  3 

GEC                                Humanities    (select)  -                              3 

GED   101                        English   Composition  3 

GED   102                       English   Composition    II  -                              3 

GED   107                       Intermediate  Algebra  3 

GEE                                 Human    Health   and  Well    Being  (select)1                            2                              2 

MATH    108  or             College  Algebra   or2  -                              3 


Elective 


139  Finite  Mathematics 

3 


14  17 


Second    Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science   (select)  3 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  -  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   152  or   153  Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking        3 

4 

FL  Foreign    Language  4  4 

PSYC  Psychology    Elective  3  3 

Elective  -  3 


13  16 

To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken   to   satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2         .  .  . 

Besides    being    a    required    course   for  a    major   in    Psychology,    this   math    course   may    be   used   to 

partially  fulfill  the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students  beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or 

later  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts  section). 

3 

Elective   hours   should   be   used  to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities, 

or  courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section) . 

4 
Two    semesters     (which     is    generally     eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal    Arts   students   who   entered   college   anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,   four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

Psychology   As   A   Major 

The  major  program  serves  three  main  classes  of  students:  1)  those  who  wish  an  interesting 
major  but  who  plan  no  postgraduate  academic  work,  2)  those  who  plan  non-psychology  graduate 
work  for  which  an  undergraduate  major  may  be  useful  (e.g.,  medical  school,  social  welfare, 
rehabilitation  counseling),  and  3)  those  preparing  for  graduate  work  in  psychology.  As  a 
consequence,  the  program  is  aimed  at  providing  broad  general  education  rather  than  training  in 
specialized  psychological   skills. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Alcoholism  &  Drug  Addiction  Researcher,  Child  Care  Worker, 
Sales  Agent,  Senior  Citizens  Center  (Director),  Prisoner  Classification  Interviewer,  Probation 
and  Parole  Incharge,  Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement  Personnel,  Claims  Authorizer,  Drug  Abuse 
Counselor,    Mental   Health   Clinic  Technician. 
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First 

Year 

GEA 

GEA 

101 

GEB 

GEC 

*GED 

101 

*GED 

102 

GED 

152  or 

GED 

153 

- 

3 

2 

1 

14 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

3 

_ 

RADIO-TELEVISION  Joe  S.    Foote,   Chairperson 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  Telephone  -  618-536-7555 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Communications  Building,    Room  1056 

A  major  in  Radio-Television  may  be  pursued  through  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine 
Arts.  The  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  leadership  positions  in  the  broadcasting  industry  or  in  related  fields.  As  a  part  of 
the  educational  experience,  students  are  encouraged  to  gain  actual  experience  in  any  phase  of 
broadcasting  at  the  University-operated  stations  or  local  stations.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
focus  their  studies  in  one  of  three  specializations:  1)  Broadcast  News,  2)  Broadcast  Production, 
3)   Broadcast  Sales  and  Management. 

Fall  Spring 

1 
Science   (select)  -  3 

Conceptual    Insights   into  Modern 

Communication   Systems  3 

Social    Studies    (select)  3  3 

1 
Humanities    (select)  3  3 

2 
English    Composition  3 

2 
English    Composition    il  -  3 

Interpersonal   Communication   or 
Public   Speaking 

GEE  Human   Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Second   Year 

GEA  Science   (select) 

GEB  Social    Studies    (select) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED    107  Intermediate   Algebra 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

*R&T  300m  Intro,    to   Broadcast  Writing,    Performance, 

3 
and    Production 

3 
*R&T  300p  History   and    Foundations   of   Broadcasting  -  3 

Elective  Advanced   Courses   beyond   GE   level  -  3 

Foreign    Language  or   Computer   Science  3-4  3-4 

13-14  15-16 
*Required  courses  for  a  major  in   Radio-Television. 

1 
To  determine  what   courses   may   be  taken   to  satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 

program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Each    student   in    Radio-Television   must  complete  GED  101   and   102  with  a  grade  of    B    by  the  end 

of  his  or  her  sophomore  year  or  a  grade  of  C  in  English  290  (Advanced  Composition)   in  order  to 
take  advanced   courses   in    Radio-Television.      Students   must  also  demonstrate  a   typing   ability  of 
30  words  per  minute. 
3 

Radio-Television  300M  and  300P  are  required  of  all  majors  before  enrollment  in  other  Radio- 
Television  courses  is  permitted.  Both  RT  300M  and  300P  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

Transfer  of   Broadcasting   Credits 

Transfer  students  with  broadcasting  credits  in  content  covered  by  RT  300M  and/or  RT  300P  may 
qualify  for  a  Competency  Test  over  that  curriculum.  If  the  300M  and/or  300P  test  is  passed,  the 
student  need  not  repeat  300M  and/or  300P  at  SIUC.  Other  broadcasting  credits  from  two-year 
institutions  may  apply  toward  the  major  but  not  as  equivalencies  to  any  specific  SIUC  Radio- 
Television  courses. 

A  minor  of  15  hours  is  required  of  all  students  in  Radio-Television.  The  minor  should  include 
courses  in  a  single  discipline  outside  the  department  and  include  courses  beyond  the  GE  level. 
Students  should  consult  with  their  academic  advisor  for  specific  recommendations. 
The  major  in  Radio-Television  consists  of  35-38  hours  minimum  in  Radio-TV  coursework.  Of 
those,  15  hours  are  required  of  all  majors:  RT  300M,  RT  300P,  RT  305,  RT  308,  and  RT  393. 
In  addition,  students  are  expected  to  develop  a  specialization  in  a  single  area  by  taking  three  or 
four  concentrated  courses  in  either  news,  production,  or  management.  Students  are  also 
required  to  complete  a  six  semester-hour  block  in  computer  programming  or  foreign  language. 
The  Department  of  Radio-Television,  with  over  500  majors,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected  programs  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Producer,  Director,  Sales  Representative,  News  Writer, 
Copywriter,  News  Reporter,  Newscaster,  Announcer,  Program  Director,  Sales  Manager, 
Researcher,  Community  Affairs  Director,  Disc  Jockey,  Station  Manager,  Broadcast  Engineer, 
Radio  Account  Executive,  Camera  Technician,  Scriptwriter,  News  and  Assignment  Editor, 
Continuity  Director. 
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RADIOLOGIC   TECHNOLOGY   [Radiography)  Steven  Jensen,    Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-8882 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Technical  Careers   Building 

Room  1 14 

Radiography  is  an  allied  health  specialty  concerned  with  the  production  of  x-ray  films  which 
enable  the  physician  to  diagnose  disease  processes  occurring  in  the  human  body.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  registered  radiologic  technologists. 
Completion  of  the  course  provides  graduates  with  the  educational  requirements  necessary  to  take 
the  national  certification  examination  administered  by  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  Since  1980,  95  percent  of  program  graduates  have  successfully  completed  this 
examination.     This  number  is  well  above  the  national  average. 

To  be  accepted  into  the  radiologic  technology  degree  program  the  student  must  have  completed 
the  general  education  courses  designated  under  "first  year"  below.  The  advanced  radiologic 
technology  courses  combine  classroom  and  clinical  education  which  upon  completion  allows  the 
graduate  to  become  registry  eligible  and  to  receive  an  associate  in  applied  science  degree  in 
radiologic  technology. 

FIRST  YEAR  -   "PREREQUISITES" 

Fall  Lecture       Lab       Clinic         Credits 

GED  107  Intermediate  Algebra 

GED  152  or  Interpersonal  Communication  or 

GED  153  Public  Speaking 

AHC  141  Intro  to  Physiology   £-  Human  Anatomy 

AHC  Secondary  Specialty- Allied   Health 

Spring 

GEA  106  or  Chemistry  or 

TC   107  Applied   Physics 

GEB  202  Introduction  to  Psychology 

GED  101  English  Composition 

AHC  Secondary  Specialty- Allied  Health 

SECOND  YEAR  -   "PROFESSIONAL  COURSES" 

Fall  Lecture       Lab       Clinic         Credits 

AHC  102  Introduction  to  Radiologic  Technology 

&  Radiographic  Technique  4  0  0  4 

AHC  112  Anatomy   &  Positioning   I     (8  wks.)  3  6  0  3 

AHC  132  Anatomy   &  Positioning   II    (8  wks.)  3  6  0  3 

AHC  202  Radiographic  Physics  3  0  0  3 

13 
Spring 

AHC  222  Clinic   I    (16  weeks)  0  0  36  10 

AHC  372A  Film  Critique  I  4  0  0  2 

12 
Summer 

AHC  212  Special   Procedures  4  0  0  2 

AHC  232  Selected  Systems   Radiography  6  4  0  4 

6 
THIRD  YEAR  -   "PROFESSIONAL  COURSES" 

Fall 

AHC  332  Clinic  II    (16  weeks) 

AHC  372B  Film  Critique  II 

Spring 

AHC  312  Radiographic  Pathology 

AHC  322  Cross-Sectional  Anatomy   & 

Radiographic  Computerization 
AHC  342  Radiation    Biology,    Therapy   L  Nuclear 

Medicine 
AHC  352  Special   Imaging  Modalities 

Summer 

AHC  362  Clinic   III    (8  wks.) 

AHC  372C  Film  Critique  (2  wks.) 

Available  clinical  facilities  restrict  program  enrollment.  Eleven  area  hospitals  are  used  for 
clinical  experiences.  Special  application  materials  are  included  in  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  program. 

Selection  of  the  fall  class  will  be  completed  on  a  first  qualified,  first  served  basis. 
Traditionally,  the  program  is  filled  by  April  15.  However,  applications  will  be  processed  and 
considered  after  that  date  as  space  becomes  available.  Eleven  area  community  colleges  and  one 
university  participate  in  a  "linkage"  program  whereby  interested  students  may  complete  the  first 
year  of  prerequisite  coursework. 
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Lecture 

Lab 

Clinic 

Credits 

0 

0 

36 

10 

4 

0 

0 

2 
12 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 
13 

0 

0 

10 

4 

16 

0 

0 

2 
6 

RECREATION 
(Program  Services) 
(Therapeutic  Recreation) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.   John  Allen,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-4331 
Faner  Hall,    Room  4026 

Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


The  Department  of  Recreation  prepares  the  student  for  positions  in  the  management  of  leisure 
time  pursuits. 

The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  aspects  of  recreation  by 
offering  practicums,  supervised  field  experiences,  and  internships  in  various  recreation  settings 
throughout  Illinois  and  the  nation. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB 
**GEB  202 

GEC 
GED   101 

GED   102 

GED   107 
GEE  201 


Science    (select   physical   or  elective) 

Social   Science   (select) 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 
English    Composition 
English    Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being 


1,2 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 

3 


15 


Spring 
3 

3 
3 


14 


Second  Year 

GEA 
*GEA  240 

GEB 

GEC 


Science    (select   biological) 
Ecology 

Social   Science    (select) 
1 


Humanities    (select) 
GED   152  or   153    Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

GEE  Activity1 

*HED  334  Standard    First   Aid 

3 
Electives  Accounting 

*Electives  Psychology 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


3 

3 

15 


Spring 
3 


14 


*Recommended,    not  required. 

**Departmental   requirements. 

Refer  to  the   section   General    Education   for  the  Transfer   Student.      See   also  the  Undergraduate 
Catalog  for  specific  departmental   requirements. 

2 
Therapeutic     Recreation     specialization     requires     a     course     in     physiology     approved     by    the 

department. 

3 
Program  Services  specialization   requires  a  course  in  accounting  approved  by  the  department. 

Recreation   As   A   Major 

Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  a  broad  background  in  recreational 
activities  and  skills. 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  following  certificates: 
American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  Certificate,  American  Camping  Association  Campcraft 
Certificate,  workshop  certificates  in  recreation  sponsored  by  the  state  and  national  recreation 
and  park  associations,  and  other  certificates  in  instructional  areas  are  desirable  in  preparation 
for  positions  in   recreation  management. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  State  Social  Service  Career  Trainee,  State  Recreation  Worker, 
Recreation  Specialist,  Activity  Director,  Recreation  Supervisor,  Operations  Manager,  Field 
Instructor,    Program  Director,    Recreational  Therapist. 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Arts-) 


Dr.  Dale  Bengston,  Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-3067 
Faner  Building,    Room  3044 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions,  think  seriously  about  doing 
some  work  in  Religious  Studies:  1)  Does  my  religious  faith  need  to  be  examined  and  refined?  2) 
Am  I  suspicious  that  religion  may  be  doing  more  harm  than  good?  3)  Do  I  get  involved  in 
arguments  about  religion  with  other  students?  4)  Is  modern  society  doomed  because  people  are 
losing  religious  faith?  Or  because  the  churches  are  not  doing  the  right  things?  5)  Is  religion 
outdated  in  the  modern  world?  6)  Are  all  religions  basically  alike?  Or  do  they  have  serious 
differences  and  conflicts?     7)  What  do  non-Christians  believe? 

Any  one  question  or  combination  of  these  questions  makes  Religious  Studies  a  fruitful  and 
exciting  academic  program. 

The  study  of  religion,  like  politics,  economics,  the  arts  and  technology,  is  one  of  the  major  ways 
of  understanding  what  makes  people  behave  as  they  do.  Religion  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
modes  of  behavior,  both  social  and  individual.  The  Religious  Studies  Department  does  not 
promote  any  one  religion;  rather  is  provides  a  neutral  territory  for  comparing  religious  options, 
both  old  and  new.  Such  a  study  is  particularly  useful  for  anyone  who  wants  to  work  with 
people. 


First 

Year 

GEB 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

FL 

Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEC   215 

GED   152  or   153 

MATH   or   CS 
RELS  304 

Electives 


Social   Science    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Foreign    Language 


Science    (select) 


Social    Science    (select) 

1 
Humanities    (select) 

Types   of   Religion 

Interpersonal   Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

3 
Mathematics   or   Computer   Science 

Issues   in    Religion 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

16 


15 


To  determine  what  courses  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  for  this 
program,    please  refer  to  the  section,   General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Two    semesters    (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for    all 

Liberal  Arts  students  who  entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,    four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit.     Greek  or  Hebrew  is   recommended. 

3 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

4 

Elective  hours  should  be  used  to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 
or  courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section) . 

Religious   Studies   As   A   Major 

The  primary  prerequisite  for  a  major  in  Religious  Studies  is  not  any  one  course,  but  rather,  an 
open  minded  interest  in  the  academic  study  of  religion.  To  discover  whether  such  interest 
exists,  a  student  is  advised  (a)  to  take  GEC  215  plus  one  elective  before  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year;  and  (b)  to  confer  with  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Faner  3339.  In 
some  instances,  the  department  permits  a  student  to  receive  major  credit  for  courses  taken  in 
departments  other  than   Religious  Studies. 

Representative   First  Job   Titles:     Director  of  Religious  Education. 
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RESPIRATORY   THERAPY 
College  of  Technical  Careers 
(Associate  in  Applied  Science) 


Stanley  Pearson 
Program  Coordinator 
Telephone  -  618-453-7221 
Technical  Careers   Building 
Room  137 


Respiratory  therapy  is  an  allied  health  specialty  concerned  with  the  treatment,  management, 
control,  and  care  of  patients  with  deficiencies  and  abnormalities  associated  with  respiration.  It 
involves  the  therapeutic  use  of  medical  gases  and  administrating  apparatus,  environmental 
control  systems,  medications,  ventilatory  control  and  breathing  exercises,  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation,   and  measures  and  maintenance  of  natural,   artificial,   and  mechanical  airways. 

The  respiratory  therapy  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  registered 
respiratory  therapists.  Completion  of  the  course  provides  graduates  with  the  educational 
requirements  necessary  to  take  the  national  registry  examination  administered  by  the  National 
Board  of  Respiratory  Care  (NBRC)   and  the  Pulmonary  Specialty  Exam  (CPFT). 

To  be  accepted  into  the  respiratory  therapy  degree  program,  the  student  must  be  admitted  to 
both  the  University  and  the  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  program.  The  advanced 
respiratory  therapy  courses  consist  of  both  formal  classroom  and  off-campus  clinical 
experiences.  The  clinical  experience  will  be  in  a  variety  of  locations  to  provide  maximum 
opportunity  for  procedures.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  curriculum,  the  student  is 
awarded  two  associate  degrees. 

It  is  highly  recommended  the  student  complete  all  prerequisites  before  starting  the  professional 
sequence.  The  student  should  have  all  program  application  materials  completed  by  early  spring 
semester  for  fall  entry.     Availability  of  clinical  sites  and  instructors   restrict  program  enrollment. 

While  the  regular  semesters  will  utilize  both  classroom  and  clinical  education  experiences,  the 
final  fall  semester  is  a  full-time  clinical  internship  at  a  designated  full-service  hospital,  often  in 
the  student's  home  town  or  proximity  in  Illinois.  Post  associate  specialty  courses  in  accordance 
with  degree  offerings  through  Advanced  Technical  Studies  are  in  development. 

Requirements   for  Major   in    Respiratory   Therapy 

Completion  of  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  degree  program 
Respiratory  Therapy  Advanced  Courses   (AHC  designated) 


First  Year 

GEA    106 

GEA   115 

GEB   202 

GED   101 

GED   107 

GED   152 

AHC    141 

MICRO  201 

TC    107A   or 
GEA   101 
*AHC 

Second  Year** 
AHC  203 
AHC  213 
AHC  223 
AHC  243 
AHC  253 
AHC  263 
AHC  273 
AHC  283 
AHC  293 
AHC  323 
AHC  313 
AHC  363 


AHC  300 
AHC  343 
AHC  303 


Chemistry 

Biology 

Psychology 

English   Composition 

Algebra 

Interpersonal   Communication 

Intro,    to   Physiology    &   Human    Anatomy 

Microbiology 

Applied    Physics 

Hi    Fi-Laser 
Elective 


Principles   of   Respiratory   Therapy 

Respiratory   Therapy   Exercises 

Patient   Care  Techniques 

Cardiopulmonary    Physiology 

Clinical    Practice    I 

Principles   of  Mechanical   Ventilation 

Mechanical   Ventilation    Laboratory 

Survey  of   Pulmonary   Diseases 

Clinical    Practice    II 

Respiratory    Pathophysiology 

Pharmacology 

Pulmonary   Evaluation   and   Monitoring 


Trends   and    Issues    in   Allied   Health 
Neonatal/Pediatric   Resp.    Care 
Clinical    Simulations 


63 

19 

82 

Fall 
3 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

2 

3 

3 

15 

19 

Fall 
5 

Spring 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

15 

15 

Summer 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Third   Year 
AHC  353 
AHC  373a 
AHC  353b 


Clinical    Internship 

Clinical    Practice    III    -    Special    Procedures 

Clinical    Practice    III    -    Research    Project 


Fall 


*AHC   electives    (six   credit   hours)    must   be   approved   by  the    respiratory  therapy   advisor. 

**SEE   ALLIED   HEALTH   CAREER   SPECIALTIES 
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RUSSIAN*  Dr.   Margaret  E.   Winters,   Chair 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-536-5571 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)>  Faner  Building,    Room  2162 

Programs  of  study  in  foreign  languages  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (with  or  without 
teacher  certification)  are  offered  in  Classics,  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade, 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  There  is  also  a  special  major  in  East  Asian  Studies 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  students  who  have  a  professional  or  occupational 
interest  in  Asia. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  usually  begin  at  the  second  or  third  level.  The  student 
who  has  taken  two  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school  (or  equivalent)  has  the  option  to 
earn  proficiency  credit  through  taking  a  proficiency  exam  in  Latin  at  the  Testing  Center  or  in 
Chinese,  Greek,  Japanese,  Russian,  at  the  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Department.  The 
Foreign  Language  Department  will  honor  CLEP  exams  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  As  an 
alternative  or'  for  additional  credit,  students  who  can  enter  at  the  200  level  or  above  are 
encouraged  to  take  a  validating  course.  Since  credit  of  up  to  16  hours  is  available,  such 
students  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  complete  a  double  major. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  satisfaction  and  substantial  growth  in  intellectual  resources  that  come 
with  mastery  of  a  new  language,  there  are  numerous  types  of  employment  and  career  possibilities 
that  are  opened  up  by  appropriate  training  in  foreign  languages.  These  can  be  classified  as: 
1)  employment  in  non-language  areas  where  language  proficiency  is  a  supporting  factor,  and  2) 
language-centered  careers.  Government  agencies  (federal,  state,  and  many  local),  and 
businesses  that  have  international  dealings,  employ  great  numbers  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
skills  that  are  basically  non-linguistic   (scientists,   engineers,    librarians,    social  workers). 

Fall  Spring 

Science   (select)  -  3 

Social    Science    (select)  3  3 

Humanities    (select)  3 

English   Composition  3 

English   Composition    II  -  3 

Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
Elementary    Russian 

Second   Year 

GEA  Science   (select) 

GEB  Social    Science    (select) 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

elc 

4 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

RUSS 

»   136a 

b 

2 

- 

4 

4 

15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

GEE  Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or   Computer   Science 

3 
RUSS   201a, b  Intermediate   Russian 

Elective  3 


3 
RUSS   201a, b  Intermediate   Russian  4  4 


15  16 

*See  also  Foreign   Language  Education   under  the  College  of  Education. 

See  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 
Two   semesters    (generally   eight   hours)    of  a   foreign    language  are   required   for  all    Liberal    Arts 

students   who  entered   college   during    Fall    1978  or   later.      However,    four  of  these    hours    may    be 

used  for  GEC  credit.     The  first  year  of  Russian  does   not  count  toward  the  major. 

3 

Required    by    major.      Students   with   more  than   one  year  of   high    school    Russian    should   take  at 
least  one  substantial  course  in  the  Russian  major  each  semester. 
4 

One  of  these  courses   may   be  used  to  partially  fulfill  the  Liberal  Arts   requirements  for  students 
beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

Russian   As   A   Major 

A  major  in  Russian  consists  of  36  semester  hours  in  courses  above  the  100  level  with  a  minimum 
of  12  hours  on  the  300  level,  12  hours  on  the  400  level  including  at  least  one  literature  course, 
and  4  hours  of  300  or  400  level  Russian  electives.  A  minor  in  Russian  consists  of  18  semester 
hours  in  courses  above  the  100  level. 

Transfer  students  who  major  in  a  foreign  language  must  complete  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours 
in  language  courses  at  SIUC. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Airline  Stewardess,  Customer  Services  Personnel,  Public 
Relations  Officer,  Publications  Personnel,  Executive  Secretary,  Interpreter,  Continuity  Writer, 
Copywriter,   Correspondent,   Critical  Writer,    Editorial  Writer,    Feature  Writer,    Program  Assistant. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Billy  Dixon,   Chair 
Telephone  -  618-536-2441 
Wham  Building,    Room  327 


A  major  in  Social  Studies  may  be  pursued  through  the  Department  of  Curriculum,  Instruction 
and  Media  in  the  College  of  Education.  Course  work  includes  the  areas  of  history,  political 
science,  economics,  geography,  and  anthropology  -  psychology  -  sociology.  Such  a  major  is 
designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  teaching  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


First  Year 

GEA 
*GEA  330 
*GEB   104 

*GEB   114 

*GEB   202 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GED   153 

GEE  201 
*POL  SCI   213 
or   HIST   205A 

Second   Year 


GEA 

*GEB 

301 

GEC 

GEC 

GED 

107 

GEE 

*ECON  214 

*SOC 

301 

HIST 

205  B 

*HIST 

300 

Science   (select) 

Weather 

The   Human    Experience:      Anthroplogy 

2 
American   Government   &   Politics 

2 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

1 
Humanities    (select) 

2 
English    Composition 

1   2 

English    Composition    II    ' 

2 
Public   Speaking 

2 
Healthful    Living 

State  and    Local   Government 

History  of  Western   Civilization 


Science   (select) 

U.S.    History2 

Humanities    (select) 

2 
English    Humanities    Elective   (required) 

Intermediate   Algebra 
Activity   Course 
Introduction   to  Macroeconomics 
Principles  of   Sociology 
History   of  Western    Civilization 

Origins   of  Modern   America,    1492  to   1877^ 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

-^_ 

- 

3 

3 

-- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

15 


17 


Fall  Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

2 
3 

4 
3 

3  •       - 


15 


15 


*Required  courses  in  Social  Studies. 


Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Required  courses  for  teacher  certification  include:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB 
114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  U.S.  History;  GED  101, 
English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201, 
Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED  or  departmental).  At  least  one 
three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory 
class. 

Social   Studies   As   A  Major 

Students  should  be  aware  of  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Teacher  Education   Program. 
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SOCIAL  WORK 
School  of  Social  Work 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Director 

Telephone  -  618-453-2243 

Quigley  Hall,    Room  4 


The  School  of  Social  Work  at  SIUC  offers  a  professional  accredited  curriculum  which  is  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  students  with  career  interests  in  the  human  services  field.  It 
leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Social  Work.  The  curriculum  provides  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  understanding  man  in  contemporary  society,  basic  social  problems, 
and  some  of  the  issues  associated  with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  these  problems. 
Students  are  helped  to  understand  the  principles  and  basic  skills  employed  in  developing  and 
delivering  services  to  individuals,  families,  groups,  and  communities.  Students  are  prepared 
for  direct  service  practice  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings.  Positions  in  child  welfare, 
gerontology,  mental  health,  health  services,  women's  programs,  public  and  private  social  service 
agencies  are  typically  available  to  graduates. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB  108 

GEB  202 

GEC 

GED  101 

GED  102 

GED  107 

GEE 


Science   (select) 


Sociological    Perspective 

2 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health    &  Well    Being    (Activity) 


Fall 
3 


15 


Spring 
3 

3 

3 
3 

2 

14 


Second  Year 

GEA    115 

GEB   211 

GEB   212 

GEC 
GED   152 

GEE   107,    or  201 

or  236 
Electives 


Biology 

2 
Contemporary   Economics 

Intro  to   American   Government   &   Politics' 

Humanities    (select) 
Interpersonal    Communication    or 
Public   Speaking 


Human    Health    &  Well    Being    (select) 
or   Courses   for  Minor 


Fall 
3 

3 


Spring 


16 


15 


To  determine  what  courses   may   be  taken  to  satisfy  the  General  Education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Students  are  required  to  take  these  Area  A  and   B  courses. 

Third   and    Fourth   Years 

The  last  two  years  of  a  student's  program  concentrate  on  specific  professional  objectives. 

In  addition  to  social  work  courses,  an  introduction  to  statistics  course  is  required  and  at  least 
one  300  or  400  level  course  selected  from:  anthropology,  economics,  history,  political  sciences, 
psychology,   or  sociology. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  Social  Work  program  is  an  intensive  field  practicum.  The  practicum 
provides  an  opportunity  to  integrate  theoretical  knowledge  and  helping  skills  learned  in  the 
classroom  with  the  "real  world"  settings  of  Southern  Illinois  social  services  agencies.  A 
concurrent  weekly  seminar  supports  this  integration  of  theory  and  practice. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Social  Worker,  Social  Welfare  Aide,  Rehabilitation  Counselor, 
Casework  Assistant,  Neighborhood  Worker,  Residential  Welfare  Facilitator,  School  Counselor, 
Employment  Aide,  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Worker,  Recreation  Worker,  Alcoholism  &  Drug 
Addiction  Counselor,  Child  Placement  Agent,  Community  Planning  &  Redevelopment  Expert, 
Probation  and  Parole  Officer,  Case  Aide,  Medical  Social  Worker,  Outreach  Worker,  Residential 
Care  Worker,   Mental   Health  Worker,   Activities  Director. 
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SOCIOLOGY  Dr.    Lon  R.   Shelby,   Chairperson 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-453-2494 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Faner  Building,    Room  3384 

Sociology  is  the  science  of  society.  It  explains  how  human  groups,  institutions  and  social 
movements  shape  our  lives.  Sociology  has  always  been  a  discipline  which  prepares  students  to 
think  and  act  critically  in  the  practical  details  of  life.  Sociology  students,  therefore,  study 
such  topics  as  sex  roles,  the  city,  juvenile  delinquency,  marriage  and  the  family,  criminology, 
social  change,   complex  organizations,   power  and  social  inequality. 

Training  in  Sociology  is  basic  both  to  creative  living  and  to  such  practical  tasks  as  the 
development  and  effective  working  of  businesses,  families,  community  service  agencies,  political 
movements  and  parties,   churches,   social  clubs,   government,    industry  and  schools. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science   (select)  3  3 

GEB  Social    Science    (select)  -  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED  101  English    Composition  3 

GED   102  English    Composition    II  -  3 

GED   107  Intermediate  Algebra  3 

GEE  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  2  2 

2 
MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or  Computer   Science  -  3 

3 
Elective  3 


14  17 

Second  Year  Fall                    Spring 

GEA                                Science   (select)  3 

GEB                                Social    Science    (select)  3                             3 

GED   152  or   153        Interpersonal    Communication   or  Public   Speaking       3 

4 

FL                                    Foreign    Language  4                             4 

5 

SOC  301                        Principles  of   Sociology  -                              4 

3 

Elective'  3                             3 


16  14 


See  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


2 
One  of  these   courses   may   be   used   to   partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

3 

Elective   hours   should   be   used   to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 

or  courses  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  Liberal  Arts  requirements  (see  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
section) . 

4 
Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language   are    required    for    all 

Liberal  Arts  students  who  entered   college  anywhere   Fall    1978  or   later.      However,    four  of  these 

hours  may  be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

5 

Required  for  the  sociology  major. 

Sociology   As   A   Major 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  two  alternative  plans  of  study  for  completion  of  its  major. 

General  Sociology  is  for  those  seeking  a  broad  academic  background  in  sociology  and  is  usually 
chosen  either  by  those  who  want  a  general  liberal  arts  education  in  the  social  sciences  or  those 
anticipating  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  social  sciences.  Applied  Sociology  combines  the 
general  program  in  sociology  with  individually  planned  programs  built  around  applied  courses 
and  field  work  experience.  This  program  is  designed  to  give  people  actual  experience  in  a 
variety  of  applied  settings  and  to  enhance  mastery  of  specific  skills  sought  by  employers.  Such 
employers  might  include  research  institutes,  women's  centers,  senior  citizen  centers  and 
community  planning  agencies. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Administrative  Aide  (Gov't),  Business  Management  Officer, 
Child  Care  Worker,  Corrections/Parole  Officer,  Community  Relations  Personnel,  Gerontologist, 
Labor  Relations  Specialist,  Public  Survey  Analyst,  Social  Analyst,  Social  Stratification  Analyst, 
Teacher,    Urban   Planner,   Administrative  Aide. 
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SPANISH*  Dr.   Margaret  E.   Winters,    Chair 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-536-5571 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Faner  Building,    Room  2162 

Programs  of  study  in  foreign  languages  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (with  or  without 
teacher  certification)  are  offered  in  Classics,  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade, 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  There  is  also  a  special  major  in  East  Asian  Studies 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  students  who  have  a  professional  or  occupational 
interest  in  Asia. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  usually  begin  at  the  second  or  third  level.  The  student 
who  has  taken  two  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school  (or  equivalent)  has  the  option  to 
earn  proficiency  credit  through  taking  a  proficiency  exam  in  Latin  at  the  Testing  Center  or  in 
Chinese,  Greek,  Japanese,  Russian,  at  the  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Department.  The 
Foreign  Language  Department  will  honor  CLEP  exams  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  As  an 
alternative  or  for  additional  credit,  students  who  can  enter  at  the  200  level  or  above  are 
encouraged  to  take  a  validating  course.  Since  credit  of  up  to  16  hours  is  available,  such 
students  are  in  an  advantageous  position  to  complete  a  double  major. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  satisfaction  and  substantial  growth  in  intellectual  resources  that  come 
with  mastery  of  a  new  language,  there  are  numerous  types  of  employment  that  are  opened  up  by 
appropriate  training  in  foreign  languages.  These  can  be  classified  as:  1)  employment  in  non- 
language  areas,  and  2)  language-centered  careers.  Government  agencies  (federal,  state,  and 
many  local),  and  businesses  that  have  international  dealings,  employ  great  numbers  of 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  skills  that  are  basically  non-linguistic  (scientists,  engineers, 
librarians,   social  workers). 

Fall  Spring 

Science    (select)  -  3 

Social   Science    (select)  3  3 

Humanities    (select)  3 

English    Composition  3 

English    Composition    II  3 

Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

1 
Human    Health    and  Well    Being    (select) 

2 
First-Year   Spanish 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

GEE 

SPAN 

140a 

b 

Secor 

d   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

152  or 

153 

GEE 

MATH   or   CS 

SPAN 

201a 

b 

SPAN 

220a 

b 

Science   (select) 

Social    Science    (select) 
1 


2 

- 

4 

4 

15 
Fall 

16 
Spring 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 
3 

- 

Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

Mathematics   or  Computer   Science  -  3 

3 
Second-Year   Spanish  4  4 

4 
Spanish    Conversation  2  2 

15  17 

*See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Education. 

See  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Two   semesters    (generally   eight   hours)    of   a   foreign    language  are   required   for  all    Liberal   Arts 

students   who  entered   college   during    Fall    1978  or   later.      However,    four  of  these    hours    may    be 

used   for   GEC  credit.     The  first  year  of  Spanish  does  not  count  towards  the  major.     Spanish   175- 

5  may  substitute  for  140  a,b. 

3 

Required    by    the   major.      Spanish   275-5  may   substitute  for  201    a,b.      Students   with   more  than 
one  year  of   high    school    Spanish    should  take  at  least  one  substantial  course  in  the  Spanish  major 
each  semester. 
4 

Only  one  semester  of   Intermediate  Conversation  may  count  toward  the  major. 
5 

One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to  partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 
beginning  college  anywhere  Fall   1978  or  later. 

Spanish  As  A  Major:  A  major  in  Spanish  consists  of  36  semester  hours  in  courses  above  the  100 
level  including  306,  320  and  415,  plus  any  combination  of  300  or  400  level  courses  which  includes 
a  literature  course  and  at  least  nine  additional  400  level  hours. 

A  minor  in  Spanish  consists  of  18  hours  in  courses  above  the  100-level. 

Transfer   students  who  major  in  a  foreign  language  must  complete  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours 

in   language  courses  at  SIUC. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Airline  Stewardess,  Customer  Services  Personnel,  Public 
Relations  Officer,    Publications   Personnel,    Executive  Secretary,    Announcer,   Continuity  Writer. 
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SPECIAL   EDUCATION 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.  Norma  Ewing,  Chair 
Telephone  -  618-453-2311 
Pulliam  Hall,    Room  127 


In  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  teachers  are  prepared  to  work  with  behaviorally 
disordered,  mentally  retarded,  and  learning  disabled  children.  Students  seeking  the  Standard 
Special  Certificate  will  complete  a  minimum  120  semester  hour  program  leading  to  approval  in  one 
of  the  three  handicap  areas  listed  above.  Students  who  wish  to  obtain  joint  certification  in 
special  education  and  elementary  education  must  complete  a  152  to  161   hour  program. 


First  Year 

GEA 

GEB  301 
GEC   101 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GEE  201 

GEE 

MATH    114 
Electives 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEB 

114 

GEB 

202 

GEC 

GEC 

Science   (select) 

U.S.    History1 
Introduction  to  Art 

2 
English   Composition 

2 
English   Composition    II 

2 
Healthful    Living 

Activity 

Algebraic   &   Arithmetic   Systems 


Science   (select) 


Social    Science    (select) 

2 

American   Government 

2 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select)      (Non-Western    Civilization) 

1    2 
Literature   (select)    ' 

GED   152  or   153  Interpersonal    Communication  or   Public   Speaking' 

MUS   101  Music   Fundamentals 

PSYC  301  Child    Psychology 

MATH   314  Topics    in   Mathematics   for   Elementary   Teachers 


Fall 

3 
3 


Spring 
3 


- 

3 

- 

2 

2 

4   (3) 

3 

15   (14) 

14 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

3 

15 


15 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


The  following  are  required  courses  for  teacher  certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to 
Psychology;  GEB  114,  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States; 
Music  101,  Fundamentals  of  Music  for  GEC  (substitution);  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED 
102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  152,  Interpersonal  Communication  or  GED  153,  Public 
Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC  or  departmental). 
At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures 
from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  Science  course  selection  must  include  one 
laboratory  class . 
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SPECIAL   MAJOR  Frederick  Williams 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Special  Major  Program 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Telephone  -  618-453-2824 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Faner  2427 

The  Special  Major  program  is  located  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  is  administered  by  the 
University  Honors  Program. 

A  student  whose  academic  needs  are  not  met  by  existing  baccalaureate  programs  may  arrange  a 
special  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  lieu  of  a  standard  curriculum.  In  consultation  with  a 
faculty  sponsor,  the  student  draws  up  a  program  for  which  the  baccalaureate  degree  will  be 
awarded,  pending  final  approval  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program.  The  special 
program  should  have  structure,  organization,  and  a  rationale  consistent  with  the  student's  post- 
baccalaureate  plans.  The  Special  Major  must  include  all  University  and  unit  graduation 
requirements . 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  Special  Major  program  should  first  consult  with  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program,    Faner  2427,   phone  453-2824.  * 

The  Special  Major  program  allows  qualified  undergraduate  students  to  design  their  own  majors 
using  the  resources  of  more  than  one  University  department  or  program,  if  no  specific  major 
exists  that  will  meet  their  academic  needs  and  interests.  Guidelines  for  developing  a  Special 
Major  curriculum  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Honors  Program, 
Faner  2427. 

These  require  the  student: 

1.  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.50  or  better  (to  enter  the  program); 

2.  consult  with  the  Coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program  about  developing  a  Special  Major; 

3.  obtain  a  faculty  sponsor  from  a  department  with  studies  most  like  the  Special  Major; 

4.  collaborate  with  the  sponsor  to  propose  a  workable  plan  of  study,  structured  coherently 
around  a  central  topic,   with  a  title  that  identifies  the  program's   individualized  purpose; 

5.  receive  approval  of  the  program  proposal  from  the  Coordinator  of  the  Special  Major 
Program; 

6.  complete  a  least  28  semester  hours,  at  the  300  or  400  level,  of  courses  approved  for  the 
Special  Major  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program,  after  the  program  is 
approved; 

7.  meet  all  graduation  and  course  hour  requirements  of  the  University  and  of  the  college  which 
agree  to  sponsor  the  Special  Major.  Final  recommendation  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
Special  Major  is  the  prerogative  of  the  coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program,  with 
approval  of  the  appropriate  cooperating  college  dean. 
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SPEECH   COMMUNICATION 

(Communication  Education) 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Lori  Sefton,   Advisement 
Telephone  -  618-453-1895 
Communications   Building,    Room  2019 

Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  many  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  Debate,  Forensics,  Performance  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
and  Public  Relations.  Students  on  the  Debate  and  Forensics  Teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  Creative  Drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois.  Public  Relations  students  at  SIUC  have  consistently 
won   national   recognition. 

The  Communication  Education  specialization  meets  the  Illinois  requirements  for  teaching 
certification  in  speech  at  the  secondary  level.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  minor, 
thus  gaining  a  second  teaching  area. 


First   Year 

GEA  Science    (select) 

GEB    114  Intro  to  American   Government   &   Politics 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

*GEC   200  Oral    Interpretation   of    Literature 

*GEC   213  East   Asian    Civilization 

GED   101  English    Composition 

GED   102  English   Composition    II 

*GED   153  Public   Speaking 

GEE  Activity 

GEE   201  Healthful    Living 


Fall 

3 

3 

3 
3 


2 

2 

16 


Spring 

3 
3 


15 


Second    Year 

GEA 
GEB  301 

GEC 

GED   107 
*SPCM   221 
*SPCM   230 
*SPCM   261 
*SPCM  262 

Electives 


Science    (select) 
American    History 

■] 
English    in    Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate   Algebra 
Advanced    Public   Speaking 
Introduction   to  Communication 
Small   Group   Communication 
Interpersonal    Communication    II 


Fall  Spring 

3 


15 


15 


*Departmental   requirements. 

1 
Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student 


NOTE:     Students  must  pass  the  SIUC   Language  Skills  Examination. 

College   of    Education    requires   for  certification:      GEB   202;    GEB    114  or  301;    GEC   213;    GED   101; 
GED  102;   GED  153;   GEE  201;   and  one  additional   English  course  from  GEC,   GED  or  department. 

Speech    Communication    As   A   Major 

The     Speech     Communication     Department     uses     direct    advisement    of    ajj     new,     transfer,      and 
continuing  students. 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 

A     student     interested     in     specializing     in     Communication     Education     should     be    aware    of    the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Teacher  Education   Program. 
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SPEECH   COMMUNICATION 
(Interpersonal  Communication) 
College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Lori  Sefton,   Advisement 
Telephone  -  618-453-1895 
Communications   Building,    Room  2019 


Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  man*y  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  Debate,  Forensics,  Performance  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
and  Public  Relations.  Students  on  the  Debate  and  Forensics  Teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  Creative  Drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois.  Public  Relations  students  at  SIUC  have  consistently 
won   national   recognition. 

The  Interpersonal  Communication  specialization  is  for  students  interested  in  topics  of 
communication  in  interpersonal  relationships,  language  in  everyday  interactions,  group 
communication  dynamics,  and  non-verbal  and  intercultural  aspects  of  communication;  and  careers 
in  communication   research,   conflict  management,   and  employee  or  client  relations. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEC 

200 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

152 

Elect 

ives 

Science    (select) 


Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Oral    Interpretation   of   Literature 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Interpersonal    Communication 


Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   107 

GEE 

GEE 

*SPCM 

221 

*SPCM 

230 

*SPCM 

262 

Electives 

Science    (select) 


Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
Intermediate   Algebra 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    ( 

Activity 

Advanced    Public   Speaking 

Intro  to   Communication    Theory 

Interpersonal    Communication    II 


Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

select) 


15 


16 


*Departmental   requirements. 

Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student 

NOTE:     Students  must  pass  the  SIUC  Language  Skills  Examination. 

Secondary  students  and  community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  as  much 
speech  activity  work  as  possible  prior  to  entering  SIUC.  Those  students  interested  in  aspects 
of  oral  communication  should  take  elective  work  in  high  school  or  at  the  community  college  in  the 
social  science  areas. 

Speech   Communication    As   A   Major 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 

The  Speech  Communication  Department  uses  direct  advisement  of  ajj  new,  transfer,  and 
continuing  students. 

Graduate  degrees  (M.A.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.)  are  available  in  Speech  Communication.  Students 
choose  electives  to  build  desired  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Technical  Writer,  Visitors'  Guide,  Communications  Specialist, 
Advertising  Agent,  Editor,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Publications  Staff,  Personnel  Interviewer, 
Publicity  Staff,  Newspaper  Reporter,  Radio  Announcer,  Speech  Writer,  Manufacturer's 
Representative,   Salesperson,    Newscaster,   Television  Announcer. 
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SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  Lori  Sefton,   Advisement 

(Organizational  Communication)  Telephone  -  618-453-1895 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  Communications  Building,    Room  2019 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  many  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  Debate,  Forensics,  Performance  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
and  Public  Relations.  Students  on  the  Debate  and  Forensics  Teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  Creative  Drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois.  Public  Relations  students  at  SIUC  have  consistently 
won   national   recognition. 

The  Organizational  Communication  specialization  is  for  students  interested  in  a  broad  spectrum  of 
communication  topics  in  the  context  of  the  organization  including,  but  not  limited  to,  compliance- 
gaining,  superior-subordinate  interaction,  communication  audit  methods,  organizational 
networks,  organizational  climate  and  culture,  conflict  resolution,  impact  of  new  communication 
technology,   and  information  flow. 

Fall  Spring 

Science   (select)  3  3 

Social   Studies    (select)  3  3 

1 
Humanities    (select)  -  3 

Oral    Interpretation   of   Literature  3 

English    Composition  3 

English    Composition    II  -  3 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEC 

200 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

152  or 

153 

Elect 

ives 

Interpersonal    Communication   or 
Public   Speaking 


3 


15  15 


Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

Science   (select)  -  3 

Social   Studies    (select)  3 

Humanities    (select)  3 

Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

Activity  -  2 

Advanced    Public   Speaking  3 

Intro  to   Communication   Theory  3 

Small   Group   Communication  -  3 

3  3 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED.  107 

GEE 

GEE 

*SPCM 

221 

*SPCM 

230 

*SPCM 

261 

Electives 

15  16 

*Departmental   requirements. 

Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student 

NOTE:     Students  must  pass  the  SIUC   Language  Skills  Examination. 

Secondary  students  and  community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  as  much 
speech  activity  work  as  possible  prior  to  entering  SIUC.  Those  students  interested  in  aspects 
of  oral  communication  should  take  elective  work  in  high  school  or  at  the  community  college  in  the 
social  science  areas. 

Speech    Communication   As   A   Major 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 

The  Speech  Communication  Department  uses  direct  advisement  of  ajj  new,  transfer,  and 
continuing  students. 

Graduate  degrees  (M.A.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.)  are  available  in  Speech  Communication.  Students 
choose  electives  to  build  desired  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Technical  Writer,  Visitors'  Guide,  Communications  Specialist, 
Advertising  Agent,  Editor,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Publications  Staff,  Personnel  Interviewer, 
Publicity  Staff,  Newspaper  Reporter,  Radio  Announcer,  Speech  Writer,  Manufacturer's 
Representative,   Salesperson,    Newscaster,   Television  Announcer. 
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SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  Lori  Sefton,    Advisement 

(Performance  Studies)  Telephone  -  618-453-1895 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  Communications   Building,    Room  2019 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 

Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  many  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the'  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  Debate,  Forensics,  Performance  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
and  Public  Relations.  Students  on  the  Debate  and  Forensics  Teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  Creative  Drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois.  Public  Relations  students  at  SIUC  have  consistently 
won  national   recognition. 

The  Performance  Studies  specialization  is  for  students  interested  in  theatrical  and  everyday 
performance  and  the  oral  interpretation  of  literature  and  in  careers  in  performance,  writing-as- 
performance,   and  public  presentation  from  business  to  the  arts. 

Fall  Spring 

Science    (select)  3  3 

Social    Studies    (select)  3  3 

Humanities    (select)  3 

Oral    Interpretation   of   Literature  -  3 

English    Composition  3 

English    Composition    II  -  3 

Interpersonal    Communication,    or  -  3 

Public   Speaking 

Activity    -    Dance    (Beginning   Contemporary)  2 

( Recommended) 

3  2 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

*GEC 

200 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

152  or 

153 

GEE 

Elect 

ives 

17  17 

Second    Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science    (select)  3 

GEB  Social    Studies    (select)  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  -  3 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra  -  3 

GEE    107,    201,  Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)1  -  2 

or     236 

*SPCM   221  Advanced    Public   Speaking  3 

*SPCM   230  Intro  to   Communication   Theory  -  3 

*SPCM   262  Interpersonal   Communication    II  3 

Electives  3  3 


15  14 

*Departmental   requirements. 

Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student 

NOTE:     Students  must  pass  the  SIUC   Language  Skills  Examination. 

Secondary  students  and  community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  as  much 
speech  activity  work  as  possible  prior  to  entering  SIUC.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
specializing  in  Performance  Studies  are  encouraged  to  take  as  many  literature  courses  as 
possible.  Those  students  interested  in  other  aspects  of  oral  communication  should  take  elective 
work  in  high   school  or  at  the  community  college  in  the  social  science  areas. 

Speech   Communication   As   A   Major 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 

The  Speech  Communication  Department  uses  direct  advisement  of  aJJ  new,  transfer,  and 
continuing  students. 

Graduate  degrees  (M.A.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.)  are  available  in  Speech  Communication.  Students 
choose  electives  to  build  desired  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Actor,  Model,  Human  Resources  Trainer,  Visitors'  Guide, 
Communications  Specialist,  Personnel  Interviewer,  Publicity  Staff,  Radio  Announcer,  Speech 
Writer,   Manufacturer's   Representative,    Salesperson,    Television  Announcer. 
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SPEECH   COMMUNICATION  Lori  Sefton,   Advisement 

(Persuasive  Communication)  Telephone  -  618-453-1895 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  Communications   Building,    Room  2019 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 

Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  many  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  Debate,  Forensics,  Performance  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
and  Public  Relations.  Students  on  the  Debate  and  Forensics  Teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  Creative  Drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois.  Public  Relations  students  at  SIUC  have  consistently 
won   national   recognition. 

The  Persuasive  Communication  specialization  is  for  students  interested  in  public  and  political 
discourse,  argumentation,  rhetoric,  social  influence  and  media;  careers  in  law,  politics,  sales, 
corporate  and  public  advocacy,   and  selected  areas   in  business  and  mass  media. 


Science   (select) 

Social   Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 
Oral    Interpretation   of    Literature 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
Interpersonal    Communication   or 
Public   Speaking 


1 

Science    (select) 

Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate  Algebra  -  3 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select)  -  2 

Activity  -  2 

Advanced    Public   Speaking  3 

Intro  to   Communication   Theory  3 

Small   Group   Communication  -  3 

3  3 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEC 

200 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

152  or 

153 

Elect 

ives 

Second   Year 


GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   107 

GEE 

GEE 

*SPCM 

221 

*SPCM 

230 

*SPCM 

261 

Electives 

Fall 

Spring 

r 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

15  16 

*Departmental   requirements. 

Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student 

NOTE:     Students  must  pass  the  SIUC   Language  Skills  Examination. 

Secondary  students  and  community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  as  much 
speech  activity  work  as  possible  prior  to  entering  SIUC.  Those  students  interested  in  aspects 
of  oral  communication  should  take  elective  work  in  high  school  or  at  the  community  college  in  the 
social  science  areas. 

Speech    Communication    As   A   Major 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 

The  Speech  Communication  Department  uses  direct  advisement  of  ajj  new,  transfer,  and 
continuing  students. 

Graduate  degrees  (M.A.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.)  are  available  in  Speech  Communication.  Students 
choose  electives  to  build  desired  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Technical  Writer,  Visitors'  Guide,  Communications  Specialist, 
Advertising  Agent,  Editor,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Publications  Staff,  Personnel  Interviewer, 
Publicity  Staff,  Newspaper  Reporter,  Radio  Announcer,  Speech  Writer,  Manufacturer's 
Representative,   Salesperson,    Newscaster,   Television  Announcer. 
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SPEECH   COMMUNICATION  Lori  Sefton,   Advisement 

(Public  Relations)  Telephone  -  618-453-1895 

College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts  Communications   Building,    Room  2019 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 

Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  many  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  Debate,  Forensics,  Performance  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
and  Public  Relations.  Students  on  the  Debate  and  Forensics  Teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  Creative  Drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois.  Public  Relations  students  at  SIUC  have  consistently 
won   national   recognition. 

Public  Relations  students  are  prepared  to  accept  positions  in  such  areas  as  public  relations, 
advertising,  marketing,  government  relations  and  sales.  The  Pyramid  Public  Relations  Agency, 
run  by  students  in  the  program  under  faculty  supervision,  gives  students  practical  experience 
in  applying  what  they  have  learned.  Membership  in  the  Raymond  D.  Wiley  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Student  Society  of  America  provides  opportunities  for  internships,  field  trips,  job 
placement,  involvement  in  on-  and  off-campus  public  relations  projects  and  association  with 
professional  practitioners.     The  Department  also  encourages  internships  and  practicums. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science   (select)  3  3 

GEB    114  Intro  to  American   Government  and    Politics  -  3 

GEB   202  Introduction   to   Psychology  3 

GEC  Humanities    (select)  3  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  3 

GED   102  English   Composition    II  -  3 

GED    152  or  Interpersonal    Communication   or  3  - 

153  Public   Speaking 

*SPCM   230  Introduction   to   Communication   Theory 

Second   Year 

GEA  Science   (select) 

GEB  Elective 

GEC   200  Intro  to  Oral    Interpretation    (recommended) 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra 

GEE  Activity 

GEE    107,    201,  Human    Health    and   Well    Being    (select)1                             2 
or     236 

*SPCM  221  Advanced    Public   Speaking                                                                                     3 

*SPCM   280  Business    &    Professional    Communication                             3 

*SPCM  326  Persuasion                                                                                                                        3 

Electives  3                             3 


15 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

- 

16  15 

*Departmental   requirements. 

Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student 

NOTE:  Students  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  typing  at  least  30  words  per  minute  and  pass 
the  SIUC   Language  Skills  Examination. 

Speech    Communication   As   A   Major 

The  Speech  Communication  Department  uses  direct  advisement  of  ajj  new,  transfer,  and 
continuing  students. 

No  minor  required;    no  foreign   language  required. 

The  Public  Relations  specialization  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  with  a  focus  on  communication 
studies  designed  with  the  assistance  of  and  approved  by  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Technical  Writer,  Visitors'  Guide,  Communications  Specialist, 
Advertising  Agent,  Editor,  Public  Information  Officer,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Publications 
Staff,  Personnel  Interviewer,  Publicity  Staff,  Newspaper  Reporter,  Radio  Announcer,  Speech 
Writer,  Manufacturer's  Representative,  Salesperson,  Newscaster,  Television  Announcer,  Account 
Executive,   and  Legislative  Assistant. 
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SPEECH  COMMUNICATION*  Lori  Sefton,  Advisement 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Telephone  -  618-453-1895 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)  Communications  Building,   Room  2019 

Many  careers  demand  the  ability  to  communicate  well.  The  Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
with  16  professors,  many  having  national  and  international  scholarly  reputations,  teaches  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  successful  use  of  communication.  The  Department 
also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  debate,  forensics,  oral  interpretation,  creative  drama 
and  public  relations.  Students  on  the  debate  and  forensics  teams  travel  regularly,  and  are 
ranked  among  the  best  in  national  competition.  The  creative  drama  students  bring  their  talents 
to  schools  throughout  Southern   Illinois. 

Students  who  desire  a  B.A.  instead  of  a  B.S.  degree  take  the  same  speech  communication 
courses  as  students  in  the  Communication  Arts  and  Studies  specialization,  as  well  as  the 
supplemental   requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Fall  Sprin-g 

Science   (select)  3 

Social   Science    (select)  3  3 

1 
Humanities    (select)  -  3 

English   Composition  3 

English   Composition    II  -  3 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking       3 

Math    (select)1  -  3-4 

Human    Health   and  Well   Being    (select)  2  2 

2 


First 

Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

152  or 

153 

GED 

GEE 

Elect 

2 
ive 

16  14-15 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEA  Science    (select)  3  3 

GEB  Social   Science    (select)  -  3 

GEC   200  Oral    Interpretation   of   Literature  3 

4 

FL  Foreign    Language  4  4 

5 

MATH   or   CS  Mathematics   or   Computer   Science  3 

3 

SPCM   221  Advanced    Public   Speaking  3 

SPCM   261  Small   Group   Communication  -  3 

Electives  -  3 


16  16 

*This  is  not  a  professional  concentration,  but  a  liberal  arts  concentration.  See  also  the 
programs  under  the  College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts  and  the  College  of  Education. 

To     determine  what  courses   may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  general  education   requirements  for  this 
program,   please  refer  to  the  section,   General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Elective   hours   should   be   used   to  explore  areas  of  interest  and  to  enhance  career  opportunities; 

or    courses    may    be    selected    to    satisfy    Liberal    Arts    requirements    (see    College   of    Liberal   Arts 

section). 

3 

Required  by  the  major. 

4 
Two    semesters     (which    is    generally    eight    hours)    of    a    foreign    language    are    required    for   all 

Liberal    Arts   students   who  entered   college   Fall    1978  or  later.     However,   four  of  these  hours  may 

be  used  for  GEC  credit. 

5 
One  of  these  courses   may   be   used   to  partially   fulfill   the  Liberal  Arts   requirement  for  students 

beginning  college  Fall   1978  or  later. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Technical  Writer,  Visitors'  Guide,  Communications  Specialist, 
Advertising  Agent,  Editor,  Public  Information  Officer,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Publications 
Staff,  Personnel  Interviewer,  Publicity  Staff,  Newspaper  Reporter,  Radio  Announcer,  Speech 
Writer,   Manufacturer's   Representative,   Salesperson,    Newscaster,   Television  Announcer. 
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THEATER 

(Acting-Directing) 

(Design -Technical) 

College  of  Communications  and   Fine  Arts 

(Bachelor  of  Arts) 


Lori  Sefton,   Advisement 
Telephone  -  618-453-1895 
Communications   Building,    Room  2019 


The  Department  of  Theater  blends  scholarship  and  practice  into  an  academically  based  theater 
experience  preparing  the  student  for  a  career  in  professional,  educational  or  community  theater, 
as  well  as  establishing  a  solid  academic  foundation  for  many  complementary  fields.  The  extensive 
production  schedule  in  two  theaters--a  proscenium  house,  the  McLeod  Theater,  seating  580  and  a 
flexible  Laboratory  Theater  seating  about  100--provides  training  in  all  aspects  of  theater, 
augmented  by  courses  in  acting,  voice,  movement,  directing,  playwriting,  design  and  technical 
theater.  Courses  in  theater  history,  dramatic  theory  and  criticism  and  specialized  courses, 
e.g.,  children's  theater  and  theater  management,  complement  the  program.  The  production 
schedule  is  extensive  enough  to  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  design  sets,  lights,  costumes, 
and  to  write,  act  and  direct  for  these  productions.  Seminars  in  international  and  ethnic  theater 
and  drama  coordinated  with  on-going  research  projects  and  visits  of  artists-in-residence  enhance 
the  total  experience. 


First   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEC   103 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GED   107 

GED   152  or   153 

THEA  218a 

THEA  217 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB 

GEC 

GEA/B/or   C 

GEE 

THEA  218b, c 

THEA  300 

THEA 


Science    (select) 

Social    Studies    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Introduction    to   Theater 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Public   Speaking   or   Interpersonal    Communication 

Stagecraft:       Scenery 

Beginning    Acting 


Science    (select) 
Social    Studies    (select) 
Humanities    (select) 
(select) 

(select) 

Stagecraft:    Lighting,    Costumes 

Production 

Theater   Elective 


Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

15 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

15 


15 


Refer  to  the   section   General    Education   for  the   Transfer   Student. 

Theater   As   A   Major 

No  minor  is   required. 

The  Department  of  Theater  also  offers  the  M.F.A.  degree  with  specializations  in  design  and 
playwriting . 

Doctoral   studies   in  theater  are  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication. 

During  the  academic  year,  four  productions  (three  plays,  one  opera,  or  musical)  are  performed 
in  the  McLeod  Theater  and  numerous  original  one-act  plays  and  other  shows  are  produced  in  the 
Laboratory  Theater. 

Each  summer,  a  resident  stock  company  produces  one  play  and  two  musicals  in  the  McLeod 
Theater  and  members  of  the  Playwrights'  Workshop  produce  four  original  plays  in  the  Laboratory 
Theater. 

The  heavy  production  schedule  provides  many  opportunities  for  practical  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  theater. 

Scholarships  are  available. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Costume  Designer,  Sound  Effect  Technician,  Theater  Drafting 
Technician,  Sales  (Corporate),  Lighting  Effect  Technician,  Scenery  Technician,  Costume 
Technician,  Performing  Artist,  Choreographer  (Dance  Composer),  Makeup  Specialist, 
Actor/Actress,    Publicist,    Theater   Instructor,    Travel  Coordinator,    Scene  Designer,    Playwright. 
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TOOL   AND  MANUFACTURING   TECHNOLOGY  Philip  Tregoning 

(Machine  Tool--Numerical   Control)  Program  Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-4024 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Carterville  Campus 

This  specialization  offers  students  extensive  experience  in  a  well-equipped  machine  shop  with 
the  training  necessary  to  set  up  and  operate  engine  lathes,  turret  lathes,  mills,  grinders,  cut- 
off saws,  and  drilling  machines.  The  students  will  enhance  the  basic  tool  room  and  production 
skills  learned  by  applying  their  skills  to  produce  various  forms  of  shop  tooling,  jigs,  fixtures, 
blanking  dies,  progressive  dies,  form  dies,  compound  dies,  and  produce  specialized  obsolete 
parts.  Hands-on  experience  on  numerical  controlled  machines,  electrical  discharge  machines, 
computer  aided  mills,  and  computer  aided  lathes  is  a  vital  part  of  the  training.  In  addition  to 
machining  skills,  students  learn  to  read  blueprints,  select  material,  layout  and  plan  machining 
operations,  use  precision  measuring  tools,  do  basic  heat  treat  operations  on  tool  steel,  and  use 
the  machinery  handbook.  General  education  courses  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  speech,  and 
English  will  also  be  studied.  In  this  two-year  program,  a  student  receives  approximately  1250 
hours  of  practice  in   laboratories  equipped  with  machines   used  in   industry. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB  Social    Science   Elective  -  3 

GED   101  English   Composition  -  3 

TC    105a, b  Technical   Mathematics  4 

TT   101  Basic   Tool   and   Manufacturing    Lab  6 

TT    102  Milling   Machine  and   Grinding    Lab  -  6 

TT    125  Introduction   to  Machine   Tools  3 

TT    126  Machinability  of   Metals,    Milling,    and 

Abrasive  Machining  -  3 

TT   185  Technical    Sketching  3 

TT   186  Jigs   and    Fixture   Design  -  4 

16  19 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

GED  Communication    Elective    (Technical   Writing 

or   Speech)  -  2 

TC    107a, b  Applied    Physics  4 

TT   208  Computer   Assisted    NC    Programming  4 

TT   210  Numerical   Control,    Electrical    Discharge 

Machines  7 
TT   211                          Advanced    Numerical   Control,    Tool   and   Die, 

and    Production   Machining  -  7 

TT   220  Numerical   Control,    Inspection    Practices, 

and    EDM  3 
TT   221                          Tool   and    Die,    Production   Machining,    & 

Process    Planning  -  3 

TT   225  Principles    &   Processes    in   Modern   Manufacturing        -  2 

TT   275  Ferrous   Metallurgy  2 

TT   276  Tool   Steel   Metallurgy  1  2 

21  16 

Tool   And   Manufacturing   Technology   As   A   Major 

This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  technical  capabilities  on  a  variety 
of  modern  machine  tools,  computer-aided  machines,  state  of  the  art  welding  processes,  and 
testing  equipment.  The  faculty  members  have  broad  experience  in  education  and  industry.  Tool 
and  manufacturing  technology  majors  are  offered  a  choice  of  three  specializations:  Machine  Tool 
(Numerical  Control),  Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes,  and  Tool  Design.  The  successful 
graduate  of  the  program  may  work  as  a  tool  and  manufacturing  technician  who  functions  in  the 
industrial  area  between  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  engineering  and  the  skilled 
craftsperson .  The  technician  has  the  technical  background  required  to  work  with  engineers  in 
research,  development  and  testing,  plus  the  skills  in  metal  cutting  and  fabrication  that  give 
him/her  the  abilities  of  a  tool  maker,  machinist,  welder,  or  tool  designer.  The  technician  may 
run  tests  on  experimental  equipment  and  material,  alter  and  fabricate  pilot  models  of  equipment, 
build  jigs,  fixtures,  dies  or  operate  and  supervise  operation  of  machine  tools  and  fabricating 
equipment.  Students  spend  about  $100  for  tools,  instruments  and  supplies.  A  student  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers  gives  its  members  an  early  start  in  the  development  of 
their  careers.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  accept  both  beginning  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.      By  proficiency,    it  is  possible  to  earn  credit  for  previous  industrial  experience. 

Bachelor  of   Science   Degree  Options   at   SIUC 

Graduates  of  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  program  in  Tool  and  Manufacturing 
Technology  have  options  in  bachelor's  degree  programs  that  add  to  the  associate  degree 
specialization.  These  include  Advanced  Technical  Studies  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers, 
Industrial  Technology,  and  Vocational  Education  Studies.  Students  pursuing  these  degrees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  to  their  associate  degree  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Tool  Maker,  Laboratory  Technician,  Mold  Maker,  Tool 
Designer,  I  nstrument  Maker,  Machine  Builder,  Welder,  Die  Maker,  Inspector,  CNC  Programmer, 
NC  Programmer,  Shop  Foreman,  Process  Planner,  Model  Maker,  Production  Supervisor,  Testing 
Technician,  Shop  Owner,  Fabrication  Technician,  Machinist,  Certified  Pipe  Welder,  Tool 
Technician,    and  Material  Testing  Technician. 
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TOOL   AND  MANUFACTURING   TECHNOLOGY  Philip  Tregoning 

(Metal   Fabrication  and   Processes)  Program  Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-4024 

(Associate  in  Applied  \Science)  Carterville  Campus 

This  specialization  combines  machine  shop  training  with  training  in  welding  and  fabrication.  The 
machine  shop  classes  will  equip  the  student  with  the  skills  necessary  to  set  up  and  operate 
lathes,  shapers,  mills,  grinders,  cutoff  saws,  and  drilling  machines.  The  welding  classes  will 
provide  adequate  laboratory  time  for  the  student  to  develop  skills  in  many  industrial  welding  and 
cutting  processes  including  oxy  acetylene,  shielded  metal  arc,  gas  metal  arc,  gas  tungsten  arc, 
cored  wire,  and  submerged  arc  welding,  oxy-acetylene  cutting,  air  carbon  arc  cutting,  and 
plasma  arc  cutting.  In  addition  to  welding  and  machining  skills,  students  learn  to  read 
blueprints,  select  materials,  layout  and  cost  estimating,  use  precision  and  nonprecision  tools,  do 
basic  heat  treat  operations,  and  perform  destructive  and  nondestructive  weld  tests.  General 
education  courses  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  speech,  and  English  will  also  be  studied.  In 
this  two-year  program,  a  student  receives  approximately  1250  hours  of  practice  in  laboratories 
equipped  with  machines  tools,   welding  equipment  and  testing  equipment  used  in   industry. 

First   Year  Fall  Spring 

GED   101  English    Composition  -  3 

TC   105a, b  Technical   Mathematics  -  4 

TT    101  Basic   Tool   and   Manufacturing    Lab  6 

TT    102  Milling   Machine  and   Grinding    Lab  -  6 

TT    125  Introduction   to  Machine   Tools  3 

TT    126  Machinability   of   Metals,    Milling,    and 

Machining  -  3 

TT    180,    181  Welding    I    and    II  3  3 

TT   185  Technical    Sketching  3  - 


15  19 

Second   Year  Fall  Spring 

Social    Science   Elective  -  3 

Communication    Elective    (Technical   Writing 

or    Speech)  -  2 

Applied    Physics  4 

Welding    III  3 

Welding    Blueprint    Reading  2 

Principles    &    Processes    in    Modern    Manufacturing        -  2 

Ferrous   and   Tool   Steel   Metallurgy  2  2 

Welder  Qualification  6  6 


GEB 

GED 

TC 

107a 

,b 

TT 

182 

TT 

183 

TT 

225 

TT 

275, 

276 

TT 

310 

17  15 

Tool    And    Manufacturing    Technology    As    A    Major 

This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  technical  capabilities  on  a  variety 
of  modern  machine  tools,  computer-aided  machines,  state  of  the  art  welding  processes,  and 
testing  equipment.  The  faculty  members  have  broad  experience  in  education  and  industry.  Tool 
and  manufacturing  technology  majors  are  offered  a  choice  of  three  specializations:  Machine  Tool 
(Numerical  Control),  Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes,  and  Tool  Design.  The  successful 
graduate  of  the  program  may  work  as  a  tool  and  manufacturing  technician  who  functions  in  the 
industrial  area  between  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  engineering  and  the  skilled 
craftsperson .  The  technician  has  the  technical  background  required  to  work  with  engineers  in 
research,  development  and  testing,  plus  the  skills  in  metal  cutting  and  fabrication  that  give 
him/her  the  abilities  of  a  tool  maker,  machinist,  welder,  or  tool  designer.  The  technician  may 
run  tests  on  experimental  equipment  and  material,  alter  and  fabricate  pilot  models  of  equipment, 
build  jigs,  fixtures,  dies  or  operate  and  supervise  operation  of  machine  tools  and  fabricating 
equipment.  Students  spend  about  $100  for  tools,  instruments  and  supplies.  A  student  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers  gives  its  members  an  early  start  in  the  development  of 
their  careers.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  accept  both  beginning  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.      By  proficiency,    it  is  possible  to  earn  credit  for  previous  industrial  experience. 

Bachelor  of  Science   Degree   Options   at   SIUC 

Graduates  of  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  program  in  Tool  and  Manufacturing 
Technology  have  options  in  bachelor  s  degree  programs  that  add  to  the  associate  degree 
specialization.  These  include  Advanced  Technical  Studies  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers, 
Industrial  Technology,  and  Vocational  Education  Studies.  Students  pursuing  these  degrees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  to  their  associate  degree  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Tool  Maker,  Laboratory  Technician,  Mold  Maker,  Tool 
Designer,  Instrument  Maker,  Machine  Builder,  Welder,  Die  Maker,  Inspector,  CNC  Programmer, 
NC  Programmer,  Shop  Foreman,  Process  Planner,  Model  Maker,  Production  Supervisor,  Testing 
Technician,  Shop  Owner,  Fabrication  Technician,  Machinist,  Certified  Pipe  Welder,  Tool 
Technician,   and  Material  Testing  Technician. 
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TOOL   AND  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  Philip  Tregoning 

(Tool  Design)  Program  Coordinator 

College  of  Technical  Careers  Telephone  -  618-453-4024 

(Associate  in  Applied  Science)  Carterville  Campus 

This  specialization  is  unique  in  that  it  equips  the  tool  design  student  with  basic  machining  and 
welding  skills  so  that  he/she  is  better  able  to  design  tools,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures  that 
incorporate  the  most  practical  and  economical  production  processes.  The  student  also  studies 
product  drafting  and  design.  He/she  learns  to  be  accurate  and  detailed  in  his/her  work;  to 
become  familiar  with  applications  of  American  National  Standard  Institute  drawing  standards;  to 
become  competent  in  detailing  in  tool,  die,  and  mold  design.  Students  will  also  receive 
coursework  in  computer  aided  design.  General  education  courses  such  as  mathematics,  physics, 
speech,  and  English  will  also  be  studied.  In  this  two-year  program,  a  student  receives 
approximately  1250  hours  of  practice  in  laboratories  equipped  with  machines  tools,  welding 
equipment,   drafting  equipment  and  computer  aided  design  equipment. 

First  Year  Fall  Spring 

GEB  Social   Science   Elective  -                              3 

GED   101  English   Composition  -                              3 

TC   105a, b  Technical   Mathematics  4 

TT   101  Basic   Tool   and   Manufacturing    Lab  6 

TT   102  Milling   Machine  and   Grinding    Lab  -                              6 

TT   125  Introduction   to  Machine  Tools  3 

TT   126  Machinability   of  Metals,    Milling,    and 

Abrasive  Machining  -  3 

TT   180  Welding    I  -                            3 

TT   185  Technical   Sketching  3 

TT   186  Jig   and    Fixture   Design  -                              4 

16  22 

Second   Year  Fall 

GED  Communication    Elective    (Technical   Writing 

or   Speech) 

TC   107a, b  Applied    Physics  4 

TT   181  Welding    II  3 

TT  208  Numerical   Control    Programming  4 

TT  225  Principles    &   Processes   in   Modern   Manufacturing        -  2 

TT   230  Tool    Design    I  7 

TT   231  Tool    Design    II  -                              7 

TT  240  Jig,    Fixture,    Gage   Design   Theory    (elective) 

TT   241  Die   Design   Theory  -                              3 

TT   275  Ferrous   Metallurgy  2 

TT  276  Tool   Steel   Metallurgy  -                              2 

20  17 

Tool   And   Manufacturing   Technology   As   A   Major 

This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  technical  capabilities  on  a  variety 
of  modern  machine  tools,  computer-aided  machines,  state  of  the  art  welding  processes,  and 
testing  equipment.  The  faculty  members  have  broad  experience  in  education  and  industry.  Tool 
and  manufacturing  technology  majors  are  offered  a  choice  of  three  specializations:  Machine  Tool 
(Numerical  Control),  Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes,  and  Tool  Design.  The  successful 
graduate  of  the  program  may  work  as  a  tool  and  manufacturing  technician  who  functions  in  the 
industrial  area  between  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  engineering  and  the  skilled 
craftsperson .  The  technician  has  the  technical  background  required  to  work  with  engineers  in 
research,  development  and  testing,  plus  the  skills  in  metal  cutting  and  fabrication  that  give 
him/her  the  abilities  of  a  tool  maker,  machinist,  welder,  or  tool  designer.  The  technician  may 
run  tests  on  experimental  equipment  and  material,  alter  and  fabricate  pilot  models  of  equipment, 
build  jigs,  fixtures,  dies  or  operate  and  supervise  operation  of  machine  tools  and  fabricating 
equipment.  Students  spend  about  $100  for  tools,  instruments  and  supplies.  A  student  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers  gives  its  members  an  early  start  in  the  development  of 
their  careers.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  accept  both  beginning  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.      By  proficiency,    it  is  possible  to  earn  credit  for  previous  industrial  experience. 

Bachelor  of   Science   Degree  Options   at   SIUC 

Graduates  of  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  program  in  Tool  and  Manufacturing 
Technology  have  options  in  bachelor's  degree  programs  that  add  to  the  associate  degree 
specialization.  These  include  Advanced  Technical  Studies  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers, 
Industrial  Technology,  and  Vocational  Education  Studies.  Students  pursuing  these  degrees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  to  their  associate  degree  specialization. 

Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Tool  Maker,  Laboratory  Technician,  Mold  Maker,  Tool 
Designer,  Instrument  Maker,  Machine  Builder,  Welder,  Die  Maker,  Inspector,  CNC  Programmer, 
NC  Programmer,  Shop  Foreman,  Process  Planner,  Model  Maker,  Production  Supervisor,  Testing 
Technician,  Shop  Owner,  Fabrication  Technician,  Machinist,  Certified  Pipe  Welder,  Tool 
Technician,   and  Material  Testing  Technician. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  University  Studies 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Baccalaureate  Program 

(Bachelor  of  Arts)    v  Telephone  -  618-453-3388 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  Faner  1229 

The  University  Studies  Baccalaureate  Program  is  a  degree  program  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  designing  a  multi-disciplinary,    interdisciplinary  program  of  study. 

In  University  Studies,  the  student  can  pursue  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  or  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  All  University  Studies  students  are  required  to  pass  one  Mathematics  or 
Computer  Science  course  in  addition  to  General  Education  and  one  English  composition  course  in 
addition  to  General  Education.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  also  requires  completion  of  one  year 
of  a   Foreign   Language. 

Since  the  University  Studies  Program  does  not  have  an  established  curriculum,  students  use  the 
resources  of  the  entire  University.  For  example,  a  person  interested  in  arts  management  may 
combine  fine  arts  courses  with  others  in  or  related  to  business  thereby  gaining  the  necessary 
skills  to  manage  a  civic  center  or  theater.  A  person  wishing  to  attend  law  school  might  elect  to 
combine  political  science,  philosophy,  history  and  business  courses  in  preparation  for  the  study 
of  law.     Other  students  opt  to  pursue  a  broad   range  of  courses  to  complete  the  degree  program. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  program,   the  student  must  have: 

1.  At  least  24  semester  hours  passed. 

2.  No  more  than  90  semester  hours  passed. 

3.  A  2.25  grade  point  average  (4.0  scale)   in  all  college  work  taken. 

To  complete  the  program,  the  student  must  pass  40  semester  hours  at  the  senior  level  (300-400) 
with  a  2.0  grade  point  average  (4.0  scale)   in  those  courses. 

A  student  cannot  exceed  the  program's  prescribed  limits  on  distribution  of  courses,  either  at 
entry  or  while  in  the  program: 

1.  No  more  than  20  semester  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  department  or  school  within  a  college, 
over  and  above  General   Education   requirements. 

2.  No  more  than  40  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  General  Education  requirements,  may  be 
taken  in  any  SIUC  college  or  its  equivalent  in  an  institution  from  which  the  student  has 
transferred.     The  following  is  the  only  exception: 

3.  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  as  many  as  27  semester  hours  may  be  taken  from  the  Social 
Sciences  area  and  27  semester  hours  from  the  Humanities  area. 

A  general  model  of  a  curriculum  for  a  degree  in  University  Studies  might  be: 

1.  General   Education  46  sem.    hrs. 

2.  Senior  level  courses   (300-400)  40  sem.    hrs. 

3.  Foreign   language  8  sem.    hrs.    (for  the  B.A.   only) 

4.  Other  courses  at  any  level  26  sem.    hrs.    (35  for  the  B.S.) 
TOTAL  120  sem.    hrs. 


After  admission  to  the  University  as  an  undecided  student  or  in  a  major,  a  student  interested  in 
the  University  Studies  Program  should  arrange  an  interview  with  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Advisor  to  determine  eligibility.  If  criteria  are  met,  the  student  can  then  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Business  Education  Specialization 
(Teacher  Certification) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.   Marcia  Anderson-Yates 

Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 

Rehn  Hall  113 


Students  admitted  to  the  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  program  in  Business  Education  may 
select  one  of  the  following  teaching  areas:  office  education,  accounting,  data  processing, 
general  business/consumer  education,  and  marketing.  Two  supplemental  areas  are  also 
required. 


106, 


First   Year 

GEA   101, 

or  110 

GEB   202 

GEB   114 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GED   107 

GED   152  or   153 

GEE 

GEE 


Science    (select) 


Introduction   to   Psychology 
American   Government   &   Politics 

Humanities    (select) 

English    Composition 

English    Composition    II 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Activity 

Activity 


Fall 


17 


Spring 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

T5- 


Second   Year 


Fall 


117, 


GEA   115 
or   118 
GEB  211   or 

GEB  301 


GEC   122  or  345 
GEE  201 
ACCT  220 
ECON   214 
OSS   111 
VES  302 
VES  306 
GE 


Science   (select) 


Contemporary    Economics 

U.S.    History1 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (select) 

Healthful    Living 

Accounting    I 

Introduction   to  Macroeconomics 

Keyboarding 

Communication    in    Business 

Introduction   to   Data    Processing 

Electives 


Spring 
3 


17 


16 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Business   Education    As   A   Major 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  211,  Contemporary  Economics;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to 
American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English 
Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  152  or  153,  Speech;  GEE  201,  Healthful 
Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or  departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester 
hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or 
Social  Science  (GEC  213).     Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

Major  Core  Requirements:  Accounting  220,  Economics  214  or  GEB  211  (see  above),  Marketing 
304,   Office  Systems  and  Specialties  111,  Vocational  Education  Studies  302,  306  and  310. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   STUDIES 

Education,   Training  and  Development  Specialization 

College  of  Education 

(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education   Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.   John  Washburn,   Chair 
Vocational   Education 
Telephone  -  618-453-3321 
Wham  Building,    Room  146 


Corporations  spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year  to  train  employees  and  develop  their  management 
staffs.  Non-business  organizations,  charitable  organizations,  schools,  and  universities  are 
rapidly  recognizing  the  need  for  trainers.  Graduates  of  our  programs  have  been  employed  by 
public  and  private  organizations  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing  training  programs  for 
vocational,   technical,   and  professional  staff. 

The  Education,  Training  and  Development  specialization  prepares  technically-trained  persons  for 
training  and  development  positions  in  education,  business,  industry,  labor,  government  and  the 
military.  Added  to  the  student's  technical  training  are  general  education  courses  in  science, 
social  science,  humanities,  communications,  and  professional  or  technical  specialty.  The  student 
also  will  carry  out  work  experiences,   or  internships,   tailored  to  their  specific  career  goals. 

This  specialization   is  not  a  certification  program  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level. 


First 

Year 

GEA 

101, 

or 

110 

GEB 

GEB 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GEE 

201 

GEE 

Elect 

ive 

106, 


Second   Year 

GEA    115,    117, 
or   118 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   107 

GED   152  or   153 

GEA,    B  or   C 


Science    (select) 

Social    Science    (select) 
Electives 

Humanities    (select) 
English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Healthful    Living 

Human    Health    and   Well    Being    -    Activity 


Science    (select) 


1 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Interpersonal    Comm.    or   Public   Speaking 

Electives 


Fall 

3 

3 

3 
3 


Spring 


2 

- 

2 

2 

16 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

6 

15 


12 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  specific  major  requirements. 

Special  Note  to  Community  College  Personnel:  The  programs  in  education,  training,  and 
development  and  secondary  school  industrial  education  teaching  and  health  occupations  teaching 
require  the  equivalent  of  an  associate  degree  in  a  technical  specialty  for  admission.  Transfer 
students  who  have  completed  a  two-year  associate  in  applied  science  (A.A.S.)  degree  program 
may  qualify  for  our  Capstone  Program,  in  which  the  student  makes  a  contract  with  SIUC  and  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  Studies  that  will  give  the  student  maximum  credit  for 
transfer  work  and  guarantee  the  student's  graduation  with  the  completion  of  no  more  than  60 
additional  semester  hours  of  work.  Credit  hours  may  also  be  awarded  for  work  experience  and 
for  other  post-secondary  vocational  training  and  coursework. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Health  Occupations  Education  Specialization 
(Teacher  Certification) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn  Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Richard  Bortz 
Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 
Faner  Hall  4435 


This   specialization   prepares   persons   with    allied    health    and    nursing    specialty    backgrounds    for 
teaching  health  occupations  in  secondary  schools. 


First   Year 

GEA  Science   (select) 

GEB  202  Introduction   to   Psychology 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED  101  English   Composition 

GED  102  English   Composition    II 

GED  107  Intermediate  Algebra 

GED  152  or   153        Interpersonal   Comm.    or   Public   Speaking 

GEE  Activity 

GE  Electives 


Fall 


Spring 
3 

3 
3 
3 


16 


16 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB    114 
GEB  301 

GEC 
GEE  201 

GE  or  VES 


Science   (select) 
American   Government 
U.S.    History 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (select) 
Healthful    Living 

Electives 


Fall 
3 

3 

3 

6 
15 


Spring 

3 
3 


14 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Health   Occupations    Education    As   A   Major 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics; 
GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English 
Composition  II;  GED  152,  Interpersonal  Communication  or  GED  153,  Public  Speaking;  GEE  201, 
Healthful  Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or  departmental).  At  least  one 
three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory 
class . 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Home  Economics  Education  Specialization 
(Educational  Services) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Phyllis   Bubnas,   Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 

Baptist  Student  Center,    Room  131 


Home  Economics  today  is  concerned  with  human  development,  parenting,  interpersonal  relations, 
values,  resource  management,  nutrition,  and  consumerism.  Home  economists  are  found  not  only 
in  kitchens,  nutrition  labs,  the  fashion  industry,  and  small  specialty  boutiques,  but  also  in 
business  and  government  offices,  in  juvenile  services  and  programs  for  abused  children,  in 
community  health  agencies,  and  in  public  and  private  organizations  that  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

This  program  prepares  students  for  positions  in  agencies  and  businesses  that  develop 
informational  materials,  demonstrate  products,  coordinate  conferences,  and  work  with  individual 
customers  or  clients.  Graduates  of  this  specialization  move  into  business- related  and 
communication  careers  that  combine  a  knowledge  of  home  economics  with  teaching  skills.  They 
may  work  in  product  development  kitchens  and  laboratories  of  food  companies,  in  consumer 
information  offices,  and  in  advertising  or  publicity  departments  for  the  promotion  of  products; 
as  writers  and  educators  of  educational  materials  or  as  free-lance  consultants. 

Teacher  certification  is  not  required  for  this  specialization. 


First   Year 

GEA   101,    106, 

or   110 
GEB   114  or 


211 


GEC 


GEC 

101 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GEE 

GEE 

107 

or 

236 

GE 

201 


Second   Year 

GEA   115,    117, 
or   118 

GEB    108 

GEB   202 
GED   107 
GED   152  or   153 
C&l   227 
Electives 


Science   (select) 


American   Government  and    Politics   or 

2 
Contemporary   Economics 

Humanities    (select) 

2 
Introduction   to  Art 


English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (Activity) 

Electives 


Science    (select) 


The   Sociological    Perspective 

2 

Introduction    to    Psychology 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Interpersonal   Comm.    or   Public   Speaking 

Marriage   and    Family    Living 


Fall 

3 
3 

3 
3 


14 

Fall 

3 

3 
3 

6 


Spring 

3 


17 
Spring 


15 


15 


Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

2 
Required  by  the  major. 

Home   Economics   Education   As   A   Major 

A  minor  is  not  required.      Foreign   language  is   not  required. 

Graduate  degrees  available. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Home  Economics  Education  Specialization 
(Home  Economics  Extension) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Phyllis   Bubnas,   Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 

Baptist  Student  Center,    Room  131 

Home  Economics  today  is  concerned  with  human  development,  parenting,  interpersonal  relations, 
values,  resource  management,  nutrition,  and  consumerism.  Home  economists  are  found  not  only 
in  kitchens,  nutrition  labs,  the  fashion  industry,  and  small  specialty  boutiques,  but  also  in 
business  and  government  offices,  in  juvenile  services  and  programs  for  abused  children,  in 
community  health  agencies,  and  in  public  and  private  organizations  that  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  positions  as  Home  Advisors,  4-H  Club  Agents 
or  Advisors,   and,   with  further  training,   extension  specialists. 

Extension  develops  youth-oriented  projects,  helps  rural  and  urban  families  find  solutions  to 
everyday  problems,  and  helps  its  clients  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  The  extension 
home  economist  develops  programs  in  a  county,  works  with  a  variety  of  people  and  groups, 
provides  home  economics  information  by  speaking  to  groups,  appearing  on  radio  and  television 
and  writing  newspaper  articles  and  newsletters,   and  conducts  youth  activity  programs   (4-H). 


First 

Year 

GEA 

115,    1 

or 

118 

GEB 

108 

GEB 

114 

GEC 

GED 

101 

GED 

102 

GED 

107 

CHEM   140a 

F&N 

215 

VES 

320 

VES 

338a 

117, 


Science   (select) 


Second   Year 

GEA 
GEB  202 

GEC 

GED  153 
GEE  201 
GEE 
C&l  227 
C&l  237 
F&N  256 
VES  336 

1 


The   Sociological    Perspective 
American   Government   &   Politics 
Humanities    (select) 
English   Composition 
English   Composition    II 
Intermediate   Algebra 

2 
Chemistry 

Introduction   to   Nutrition 

Home   Economics   As   A    Profession 

Clothing   Construction 


Science   Elective    (select) 
Introduction   to   Psychology 

1 

Humanities    (select) 

Public   Speaking 

Healthful    Living 

Activity 

Marriage   and    Family    Living 

Child   Development 

Science  of   Food 

Survey  of   Clothing 


Fall 


17 


Spring 
3 


15 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

3 

16 


Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 
2 
Approved  substitute  for  General   Education. 

Refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  for  departmental  requirements  and  requirements  taught  via 
General   Education. 

Home   Economics   Education    As   A   Major 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  GEB  114,  GEB  301,  GED  101,  102,  153,  GEE  201  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC, 
GED  or  departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or 
third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  Science  course 
selection  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

No  minor  is  required.     No  foreign  language  required. 

Child  Development  practicum  in  Nursery  school;  Home  Management  practicum;  Field  experiences 
with  a  Home  Economics  Extension  advisor  are  available. 

Graduate  degrees  available. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Home  Economics  Education  Specialization 
(Teacher  Certification) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

'  Phyllis   Bubnas,   Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 
Baptist  Student  Center,    Room  131 

Home  Economics  today  is  concerned  with  human  development,  parenting,  interpersonal  relations, 
values,  resource  management,  nutrition,  and  consumerism.  Home  economists  are  found  not  only 
in  kitchens,  nutrition  labs,  the  fashion  industry,  and  small  specialty  boutiques,  but  also  in 
business  and  government  offices,  in  juvenile  services  and  programs  for  abused  children,  in 
community  health  agencies,  and  in  public  and  private  organizations  that  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  to  teach  home  economics  in 
school  departments  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  vocational  acts.  A 
vocational  home  economics  certificate  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics  from  an 
institution  and  in  a  course  of  study  approved  for  teacher  training  by  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation.     SIUC  is  so  approved  for  training  home  economics  teachers. 


First   Year 

GEB    108  The   Sociological    Perspective 

3 

GEC  Humanities    (select) 

GED    101  English   Composition 

GED    102  English   Composition    II 

GED   107  Intermediate   Algebra 

GED   153  Public   Speaking 

GEE   201  Healthful    Living1 

CHEM   140a  Chemistry2 

F&N   215  Introduction   to   Nutrition 

VES  338  Clothing   Construction 


Fall 

3 
3 
3 


Sprina, 


14 


1) 


Second   Year 

GEA 

GEB    114 

GEB   202 

GEC    122  or  345 
GEE 
C&l   237 
C&l   227 
CEFM  340 
F&N   256 
VES  320 


Science    (select) 

1 
American   Government   &    Politics 

Introduction   to   Psychology 

English   Elective   in    Humanities    (select) 

Activity 

Early   Child    Development   I 

Marriage   and    Family    Living 

Consumer   Problems 

Science  of   Food 

Home   Economics   as   a    Profession 


Fall 
3 


Spring 

3 

3 


15 


17 


The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics; 
GEB  301,  U.S.  History;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED 
152  or  153,  Speech;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or 
departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third 
world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or  Social  Science  (GEC  213).  Science  course  selection 
must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

2 
Substitutes  for  GEA  106,   Chemistry  for  Non-Science  Majors. 

3 
Refer  to  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

Home   Economics   Education   As   A   Major 

No  minor  required.      No  foreign   language  required. 

Child  Development  practicum  in  nursery  school;  home  management  practicum;  supervised  student 
teaching  in  an  area  high  school;  field  experience  with  a  home  economics  extension  advisor  are 
available. 

Graduate  degrees  available. 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  STUDIES 
Industrial  Education  Specialization 
(Teacher  Certification) 
College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 

Dr.    Richard  Bortz 
Coordinator 

Telephone  -  618-453-3321 
Faner  Hall 


Industrial    Education   Teaching   concerns   specialized    instruction    in   a    wide    variety   of    vocational- 
technical  occupations  including  industrial  oriented,   and  other  occupations. 


First  Year 

GEA   101,    106, 

or   110 
GEB  202 

GEC 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GED   107 

GED   152  or   153 

GEE 

GEB  301 


Second   Year 


GEA  115, 
or  118 
GEB  114 
GEB  211 
GEC  122 
GEE  201 
GEC  213 
GE 


117, 


Science   (select) 


Introduction   to   Psychology 

Humanities    (select) 

English   Composition 

English   Composition    II 

Intermediate   Algebra 

Interpersonal    Comm.    or   Public   Speaking 

Physical    Activity 

American    History 


Science   (select) 


American   Government 

Contemporary   Economics 

Literature 

Healthful    Living 

East   Asian   Civilization 

Electives 


Fall 

Spring 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

14 

15 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

5 

6 

16 


15 


Refer  to  the  section  General  Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 


Industrial    Education   Teaching   As   A   Major 

The  following  specific  General  Education  courses  are  required  for  teacher  certification:  GEB 
202,  Introduction  to  Psychology;  GEB  211,  Contemporary  Economics;  GEB  114,  Introduction  to 
American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of  the  United  States;  GED  101,  English 
Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  152  or  153,  Speech;  GEE  201,  Healthful 
Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or  departmental).  At  least  one  three  semester 
hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non-western  or  third  world  cultures  from  either  Humanities  or 
Social  Science  (GEC  213).     Science  course  selection  must  include  one  laboratory  class. 

Special  Note  to  Community  College  Personnel:  The  programs  in  education,  training  and 
development  and  secondary  school  industrial  education  and  health  occupations  teaching  require 
the  equivalent  of. an  associate  degree  in  a  technical  specialty  for  admission. 
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ZOOLOGY 


College  of  Education 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Jacquelyn   Bailey 
Chief  Academic  Advisor 
Teacher  Education  Services 
Telephone  -  618-453-2354 
Wham  Building,    Room  135 


A  curriculum  developed  in  zoology  provides  one  with  a  knowledge  of  animals,  their  biology  and 
conservation.  The  22  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  represent  a  wide  range  of 
these  professional  zoological  disciplines.  A  wide  variety  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  biologically 
rich  and  diverse  environment  of  Southern  Illinois  with  excellent  study  facilities  in  a  new  $11 
million  life  science  building  equipped  with  specialized  laboratories,  computer  facilities,  research 
museum,  and  animal  quarters.  Associated  are  the  Cooperative  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Laboratories 
which  make  important  contributions  to  the  education  of  many  undergraduates. 

The  department's  faculty  and  graduate  students  provide  personal  opportunities  for  student 
introduction  to  interesting  specialties.  This  is  augmented  by  the  unique  INDIVIDUALIZED 
CURRICULUM  prepared  for  each  student  majoring  in  zoology.  Arrangements  are  made  through 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for  each  student  to  select  a  faculty  advisor  to  plan  with 
him  or  her  a  specific  program  of  courses  in  zoology  and  supporting  areas  (usually  other 
biological  sciences,   math  and  chemistry). 


First   Year 

GEB    114 

GED   101 

GED   102 

GEE 

GEE   201 
**CHEM  222a, b 
*MATH    111 
ZOOL  220a,  b 

Second   Year 

GEB   202 

GEB  301 

GEC 

GEC 

GED    153 
GEE 

BOT  200 
**BIOL  307 
ZOOL  300 
ZOOL  or 


Introduction   to   American   Government 

3 

English   Composition 

3 
English   Composition    II 

2 
Activity 

3 
Healthful    Living 

Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles    &   Lab 

Pre-Calculus 

Diversity  of   Animal    Life 


Introduction    to    Psychology 

U.S.    History2 

English    Elective   in    Humanities    (select) 

2 
Humanities    (select) 

3 
Public   Speaking 

Activity 
General    Botany 
Environmental    Biology 
Vertebrate   Embryology 
Botany   Electives 


2,3 


Fall 


Spring 
3 


4 
5 
4 

2 
4 

4 

17 

16 

Fall 

Spring 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

17 


17 


*Approved  substitute  for  GED  Math. 
**Approved  substitutes  for  GEA. 

Should  also  have  a  minor  in   Botany.     See  also  the  program  under  the  College  of  Science. 

2 
Refer  to  the  section  General   Education  for  the  Transfer  Student. 

3 

The  following  are  required  courses  for  certification:  GEB  202,  Introduction  to  Psychology; 
GEB  114,  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics;  GEB  301,  History  of  the  United 
States;  GED  101,  English  Composition;  GED  102,  English  Composition  II;  GED  153,  Public 
Speaking;  GEE  201,  Healthful  Living;  one  additional  English  course  (GEC,  GED,  or 
departmental);  Math  111  or  Pre-Calculus  or  108,  109  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Science 
courses  must  include  one  laboratory  course.  A  three  semester  hour  course  in  non-western  or 
third  world  cultures  must  be  taken  from  Humanities  or  Social  Science   (GEC  213). 

Zoology   As   A   Major 

Students   pursuing   a    Bachelor   of    Science    in    Education    are    not    required    to   complete   a    foreign 
language. 

Refer  to  the  Undergraduate   Catalog  for  specific  major  requirements. 
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ZOOLOGY 
College  of  Science 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 
(Bachelor  of  Science) 


Dr.    DuWayne  C.    Englert 
Dir.  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
Telephone  -  618-536-2314 
Life  Science  II,  351   or  355F 


The  zoology  curriculum  provides  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  animals,  their  biology  and 
their  conservation.  The  25  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  represent  a  wide 
range  of  professional  zoological  disciplines.  A  wide  variety  of  courses  is  offered  in  the 
biologically  rich  and  diverse  environment  of  Southern  Illinois.  Our  excellent  study  facilities  in 
Life  Science  II  are  equipped  with  specialized  laboratories,  computer  facilities,  research  museum, 
and  animal  quarters.  Associated  with  the  department  are  the  Cooperative  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Research  Laboratories  which  make  important  contributions  to  the  education  of  many 
undergraduates. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  allow  a  student  to  continue  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  Zoology 
or  related  fields,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  absolve  deficiencies  in  some  areas  of  the 
physical  sciences.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  particularly  designed  for  the  student 
planning  to  pursue  a  graduate  degree  or  to  enter  a  professional  school  (e.g.,  medicine, 
dentistry,   or  veterinary  science). 

The  department's  faculty  and  graduate  students  provide  personal  opportunities  for  student 
introduction  to  interesting  specialties.  This  is  augmented  by  the  unique  INDIVIDUALIZED 
CURRICULUM  prepared  for  each  student  majoring  in  zoology.  Arrangements  are  made  through 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for  each  student  to  select  a  faculty  advisor  to  plan  with 
him  or  her  the  specific  program  of  courses  in  zoology  and  supporting  areas  (usually  other 
biological  sciences,   math  and  chemistry). 


First   Year 

GEA    118 
GEB 
GEC 
GED   101 
GED   102 

CHEM   115 
or   Elective 

CHEM  222a 

MATH   108,109 

ZOOL  220a 


Introductory   Zoology 
Social   Science   (select) 
Humanities    (select) 
English    Composition 
English   Composition    II 

Introductory   General   Chemistry 


Fall  Spring 

4 
3 


1,2,4 


Introduction   to  Chemical    Principles 


1,2,4 


College  Algebra   and   Trigonometry 


1,2,3 


Diversity  of  Animal    Life   (invertebrate) 


1,2 


Second   Year 

GEB 

GEC 

GED   152  or   153 
GEE 

BIOL  307 

CHEM  222b 

FL 


Social    Science    (select) 

Humanities    (select) 

Interpersonal    Communication   or   Public   Speaking 

Human    Health   and  Well    Being    (select) 

1    2 
Environmental    Biology    ' 

2  4 
Introduction   to   Chemical    Principles    ' 

1    2 
Foreign    Language   ' 

MATH    140  or   150    Calculus5 

ZOOL  220b  Diversity  of  Animal    Life   (vertebrate) 


- 

4 

3 

3 

- 

4 

16 

17 

Fall 

2 
3 

Spring 
3 

1 

- 

3 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

17 


15 


Approved  substitutes  for  General   Education, 


The    College    of    Science    requires    one    year    of    any    foreign    language,    one   year   of   math,    six 
semester  hours  of.  physical  sciences,   and  6  semester  hours  of  biological  sciences. 
3 

GED  107  or  1   1/2  years  of  high  school  algebra  is  a  prerequisite  to  Math   108  and  111. 
4 

CHEM  115  is  for  students  who  have  less  than  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry.  CHEM  222a, b 
will  satisfy  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requirements  for  basic  chemistry  and  for  some  students, 
CHEM  140a,  b  will  be  adequate.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  additional  courses  in 
chemistry  or  physics  are  required. 

5or  Computer  Science  200-3,  202-3,  Math  282-3,  283-3,  Plant  Biology  360-3  or  Educational 
Psychology  402-3. 

Zoology  As  A  Major:  Majors  in  zoology  should  consult  with  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  in  Zoology  as  soon  as  possible  and  arrange  to  develop  an  individualized  curriculum  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser.  The  last  two  years  of  each  individual's  program 
concentrates  on  the  completion  of  courses  established  for  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
curriculum.  A  major  in  zoology  is  an  appropriate  beginning  for  anyone  planning  to  specialize  in 
teaching  or  research  in  the  biological  sciences  and  allied  fields  such  as  conservation, 
environmental  protection,  fisheries  or  wildlife  management,  dentistry,  medicine,  or  veterinary 
medicine.  Most  positions  are  available  in  schools,  local,  state,  and  federal  government  agencies, 
museums,  hospitals,  and  chemical,  instrument,  food  and  drug  industries.  Graduate  degree 
programs  leading  to  M.A.,   M.S.,  and  Ph.D.   are  available. 
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Representative  First  Job  Titles:  Zoologist,  Animal  Breeding  Technician,  Animal  Ecologist, 
Animal  Husbandry  Supervisor,  Animal  Taxonomist,  Biological  Warfare  Technician,  Genetics 
Technician,  Medical  Laboratory  Assistant,  Quality  Control  Laboratory  Technician,  '  Technical 
Library  Operator,  Entomologist,  Physiologist,  Wildlife  Lab  Assistant,  Wildlife  Refuge  Manager, 
Parasitologist,'  Zoological  Park  Keeper,  Mammalogist,  Research  Technician,  Researcher,' 
Reclamation  Technician,   Teacher,   Technical  Sales   Representative. 
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VISITS  TO  CAMPUS 

We  welcome  prospective  students,  their  families,  friends,  and  counselors  to  learn  more  about 
SIUC  through  various  on-campus  events.  Activities  on  campus  include  campus  visits,  group 
visit  days,  and  Open  Houses.  SIUC  Previews  are  held  in  several  off-campus  locations 
around  Illinois  each  year. 

Campus  Visits  are  available  by  appointment  Monday  through  Friday,  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
To  make  best  use  of  the  visit,  please  plan  to  arrive  by  2:00  p.m.  Please  make  reservations 
approximately  seven  days  in  advance.  Admissions  Counselors  are  available  to  advise  you 
about  academic  programs,  student  services,  admission  policies  and  procedures,  housing 
options,  financial  aid  and  general  information  about  the  University  and  community.  Guided 
tours  of  the  campus  are  also  available.  Appointments  with  representatives  of  academic 
programs  can  be  arranged  with  advance  notice. 

Group  Visit  Days  are  campus  visits  by  groups  of  people.     Advance  reservation  is  required. 

Open  Houses  are  held  on  campus  four  to  five  times  per  year.  Open  House  activities  include 
admissions  counseling,  departmental  exhibits,  displays  by  students  organizations, 
presentations  on  financial  aid  and  other  student  services,  campus  and  departmental  tours, 
and  opportunities  to  enjoy  other  events  and  activities. 

SIUC  Preview  Programs  are  held  in  northern  and  central  Illinois  locations  from  October 
through  May  to  bring  SIUC  within  easy  traveling  distance  of  nearly  every  Illinois 
community.  Activities  include  admissions  counseling,  small  group  and  individual  sessions  on 
financial  aid,  a  dynamic  audio-visual  presentation  entitled  "SIUC  Today:  The  Setting," 
consultation  about  University  housing,  and  informational  displays  on  many  other  programs 
and  services. 

New  Student  Admission  Services  assists  high  schools  and  community  colleges  by  providing 
representatives  for  college  day  and  night  programs,  counseling  prospective  students, 
visiting  schools  and  colleges  on  request,  distributing  University  materials,  and  providing 
general  assistance  to  counselors.  Counselors  should  feel  free  to  contact  members  of  this 
staff  anytime  for  reservations  for  campus  visits  and  group  visit  days  or  when  information  or 
materials  are  needed. 

New  Student  Admission  Services 
Southern   Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Carbondale,    IL    62901-4710 
800-642-3531    (toll  free  in   Illinois) 
618-536-4405  (direct) 

Tom  McGinnis  Director 

Tammy  Cavarretta  Counselor 

Will  Davis   (Chicago  area)  Counselor 

Terri  Hogue  Counselor 

Brenda  Major  Counselor 

Debbie  Perry  Counselor 

Bob  Quane  (Chicago  area)  Counselor 

Linda  Schuette  Counselor 

Sharon   Schumacher  Counselor 

Steve  Simpson  Counselor 

This  is  YOUR  publication    .    .    . 

Since  the  Counselor's  Advisement  Catalog  is  a  widely  used  publication  by  high  school  and 
community  college  counselors  across  the  staff,  we  are  continually  updating  the  information  to 
make  it  current  and  useful.  Striving  for  excellence  indicates  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement.     How  would  you   like  to  see  this  publication  change? 

Our  goal  is  to  provide  every  counselor  and  academic  adviser  a  personal  copy.  It  is  our  hope 
the  1992-93  Counselor's  Advisement  Catalog  continues  to  assist  you  in  advising  your 
students  relative  to  their  preparation  and  transition  to  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 

Please  discard  all  older  editions  of  this  publication.  Should  you  need  additional  copies, 
please  write  or  call  and  we  will  be  more  than  happy  to  provide  them. 


Sharon  Schumacher,   Editor 
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Fall  Semester,  1991 

Orientation 

Semester  classes  begin 
Labor  Day  holiday 
Last  day  of  classes 
Thanksgiving  vacation 

Final  examinations 


Spring  Semester,  1992 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 

birthday  holiday 
Semester  classes  begin 
Spring  vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  examinations 
Commencement 

Summer  Session,  1992 

Classes  begin 
Independence  Day  holiday 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  examinations 
Commencement 


Wednesday,  August  14-Saturday, 

August  17 
Monday,  August  19 
Monday,  September  2 
Monday,  November  25 
Tuesday,  November  26-Sunday, 

December  1 
Tuesday,  December  3-Friday, 

December  13 


Monday,  January  20 

Tuesday,  January  21 

Saturday,  March  14-Sunday,  March  22 

Monday,  May  4 

Tuesday,  May  5-Friday,  May  15 

Saturday,  May  16  or  Sunday,  May  17 


Monday,  June  15 

Friday,  July  3 

Monday,  August  3 

Wednesday,  August  5-Friday,  August  7 

Saturday,  August  8 


A  Welcome 
From  the  Dean 


Although  the  SIU  School  of  Law  is  one  of  the  newest  law  schools  in  the  country, 
it  has  a  nationwide  reputation  as  being  among  the  very  best  state  law  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Our  graduates  have  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement 
in  the  legal  profession,  government,  business,  and  as  community  leaders. 

You  will  find  that  this  school  combines  traditional  and  progressive  teaching 
methods  and  courses  with  the  most  modern  skills  training  and  computer 
oriented  studies.  Our  new  computer  laboratory  has  approximately  one  terminal 
for  every  15  students  and  is  designed  to  provide  every  student  with  intensive 
training  in  the  application  of  computers  in  law  practice.  This  law  school  also 
has  an  extensive  extracurricular  program  including  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity Law  Journal,  moot  courts  and  a  variety  of  active  student  organizations. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  traditionally  have  had  an  exceptionally  high 
pass  rate  on  bar  examinations  and  virtually  all  graduates  each  year  obtain  jobs 
in  the  legal  field  or  in  another  field  of  their  choice. 

While  our  educational  and  placement  programs  are  important,  we  also  place 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  law  school  community. 
Law  students  must  attend  classes  on  a  regular  basis  and  study  long  hours;  but 
we  believe  that  legal  education  should  also  be  a  time  of  personal  growth  and 
nurturing.  This  law  school  has  one  of  the  best  student-faculty  ratios  in  the 
country  and  you  will  find  that  our  faculty  is  very  supportive  of  student  efforts 
and  readily  available  for  consultation.  Warmth  and  friendliness  are  two  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  student  body.  By  the 
time  you  graduate  you  should  know  virtually  every  student  and  member  of  the 
faculty;  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  work  with  prominent 
lawyers  and  judges  who  take  an  active  interest  in  our  students  and  the  law 
school. 

Our  goal  is  to  graduate  students  who  are  well  grounded  in  the  substance  and 
intellectual  discipline  of  the  law,  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  basic  skills  and 
procedures  that  are  necessary  to  represent  clients  competently,  who  have  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  ethical  propriety,  who  have  a  positive  view  of  the  role 
of  law  in  resolving  the  problems  of  society,  and  who  are  committed  to  helping 
other  people  achieve  justice  and  equality.  We  look  forward  to  your  participation 
in  this  noble  enterprise. 


C^vS\xj»   \   . 
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Harry  J.  Haynsworth 
Dean 
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Southern  Illinois  University 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  multicampus  university  comprising  two 
institutions,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  (SIUC),  with  a  School 
of  Medicine  at  Springfield,  and  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville 
(SIUE),  with  a  School  of  Dental  Medicine  at  Alton  and  a  center  in  East  St.  Louis. 
The  University,  with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $357  million,  enrolls  over 
35,000  students  in  programs  from  two-year  technical  curricula  to  Ph.D.  degree 
programs  in  25  fields  along  with  law,  medicine,  and  dental  medicine.  SIU  was 
chartered  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  a  teachers'  college. 
In  1947,  the  name  was  changed  to  Southern  Illinois  University,  reflecting  the 
institution's  academic  expansion.  The  University  also  expanded  geographically. 
As  early  as  1949,  SIU  began  offering  off-campus  academic  courses  in  the 
metropolitan  East  St.  Louis  area,  which  led  to  the  eventual  development  of  a 
separate  institution  in  Edwardsville. 

A  modern  and  comprehensive  post-secondary  educational  institution,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  offers  a  broad  range  of  academic  programs  that  lead  to 
associate,  baccalaureate,  master's,  specialist's,  doctoral,  and  professional 
degrees. 

The  instructional,  research,  and  service  missions  of  the  two  constituent 
institutions  reflect  the  needs  of  the  geographic  areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  University  also  is  committed  to  serving  statewide  needs.  This  commitment 
is  reflected  in  educational  activities  located  off  the  main  campuses  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  state.  It  is  realized  also  through  research  and  training 
exchanges  and  through  world-wide  student  exchange  programs. 

A  nine-member  board  of  trustees  governs  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
sets  policy  that  enables  the  University  to  carry  out  established  missions  and 
goals.  The  chancellor  of  Southern  Illinois  University  is  its  chief  executive  officer 
and  reports  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The  University  presidents  report  directly 
to  the  chancellor  and  are  responsible  for  the  internal  operations  of  SIUE  and 
SIUC  respectively. 

Location 

The  city  of  Carbondale  is  approximately  100  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  Jackson  County,  the  western  border  of  which  is  the  Mississippi 
River.  Some  of  the  most  rugged  and  picturesque  terrain  in  Illinois  lies  south 
of  Carbondale.  Sixty  miles  to  the  south  is  the  historic  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers;  the  two  rivers  form  the  border  of  the  southern  tip  of 
Little  Egypt,  the  name  given  to  the  14  southernmost  counties  in  Illinois.  The 
region  immediately  surrounding  Carbondale  is  noted  for  its  large  peach  and 
apple  orchards.  Two  state  parks  and  four  lakes  are  located  within  10  miles  of 
the  campus  and  much  of  the  area  is  a  part  of  the  Shawnee  National  Forest. 
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Campus 

The  University  campus,  comprising  more  than  3,290  acres  immediately  south 
of  the  city  of  Carbondale,  includes  a  981-acre  developed  portion  with  woods  and 
a  lake  as  a  site  for  academic  buildings  and  residence  halls.  The  buildings  are 
located  in  wooded  tracts  along  two  circular  shaped  campus  drives,  named  for 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Two  beautiful  features,  located  near  the  center  of  the 
campus,  are  a  wooded  tract  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  native  forests  of 
Southern  Illinois  and  several  buildings  which  formed  the  original  campus  a 
century  ago. 
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History 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Law,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  began 
instruction  in  law  in  the  fall  of  1973.  Hiram  H.  Lesar,  for  whom  the  law  building 
is  named,  was  the  founding  dean  and  served  until  1980.  Dan  Hopson  served 
as  dean  until  his  death  in  1985,  at  which  time  Rennard  J.  Strickland  was 
appointed.  Harry  J.  Haynsworth  became  dean  in  1990.  The  first  class  graduated 
in  1976,  and  there  are  slightly  more  than  1,400  alumni. 

The  school  is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Twenty-three  full-time  faculty  members  are  involved  in  research  and  publica- 
tion in  addition  to  their  teaching  duties.  A  dynamic,  personalized  educational 
environment  is  the  result  of  a  student  body  of  300  and  a  faculty/student  ratio 
of  1/13.  The  group  is  small  enough  so  that  faculty  and  students  can  know  each 
other  but  large  enough  to  justify  the  variety  of  courses  that  should  be  available 
in  a  modern  law  school.  Two  visiting  professors  and  six  adjunct  professors  add 
additional  depth  to  the  faculty  and  curriculum. 

Purposes 

The  main  purpose  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  train  lawyers  who  will  be  competent 
to  practice  law  now  and  in  the  future.  In  addition  to  specific  legal  rules,  the 
student  must  learn  analytic  skills,  research  techniques,  and  the  basic  legal 
principles  and  policies  underlying  the  current  applications  of  those  rules.  He 
or  she  should  also  learn  the  basic  skills  of  advocacy,  counseling,  and  negotiation. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  School  of  Law  stems  from  recognition  of  the  social 
fact  that  lawyers  are  expected  to  provide  a  large  part  of  the  leadership  in  a 
wide  spectrum  of  American  life.  In  general  terms  this  means  that  lawyers  must 
perform  two  functions  which  go  beyond  rendering  competent  legal  service.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  serve  in  a  "watch-dog"  capacity  with  respect  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  American  institutions,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  participate 
in  "making  law." 

The  second  purpose  of  the  school,  then,  is  to  assure  that  the  leadership 
function  performed  by  lawyers  is  carried  out  well.  For  this  purpose  the  lawyer 
requires  not  only  the  whole  range  of  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  the 
practice  of  law,  but  also  an  understanding  of  our  institutions  and  a  sensitivity 
to  potential  conflict  areas. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  school-which  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
other  two-is  to  instill  in  its  students  a  proper  conception  of  the  professional 
responsibilities  of  the  lawyer  and  the  organized  bar,  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  role  of  the  legal  profession,  and  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
ethical  principles  by  which  all  lawyers  are  bound. 
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Facilities 

The  Lesar  Law  Building,  dedicated  in  1982,  is  a  contemporary  structure 
situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  campus  near  the  lake.  The  building  houses 
classrooms,  student  lounges,  administrative  and  faculty  offices,  and  the  library, 
as  well  as  a  courtroom  and  large  in-house  clinic  facilities. 

Library 

The  law  library  provides  all  resources  needed  for  research  by  faculty  and 
students  in  a  superior  law  school.  The  41,000-square-foot  library  houses  the 
collection,  study  spaces,  student  computer  labs,  and  staff.  Services,  ranging  from 
expert  legal  reference  to  computer-assisted  information  retrieval,  are  offered  to 
the  law  school  community. 

Law  books  and  law-related  information  accessible  through  other  media,  such 
as  videotapes,  audiotapes,  microform,  or  computers,  are  the  core  of  the  law 
library.  The  law  library  holds  more  than  270,000  volumes-a  collection  well 
above  the  median  academic  law  library  size  and  rich  in  its  variety  of  titles.  This 
mature  library  resource  includes  over  475,000  microform  units,  the  equivalent 
of  close  to  103,000  physical  books. 

Not  so  easily  quantifiable,  but  just  as  important  for  effective  research,  are 
the  library's  computer-assisted  research  systems  (LEXIS  and  WESTLAW),  and 
its  computer-assisted  library  technical  processes.  A  new  state-of-the-art 
computer  lab  was  installed  in  1991,  including  both  IBM  and  Apple/Macintosh 
work  stations.  Students  use  the  lab  for  word  processing,  research,  and 
education-related  purposes.  Separate  "permanent  learning  centers"  provide 
dedicated  terminals  for  both  WESTLAW  and  LEXIS  research.  All  labs  are 
equipped  with  high-quality  laser  printers. 

Several  sophisticated  approaches,  including  both  a  card  catalog  and  a  CD- 
Rom-based  catalog  as  well  as  on-line  and  conventional  periodical  indexes, 
provide  ready  access  to  the  fully  classified  collection.  A  new  on-line  catalog, 
which  will  provide  even  more  effective  search  capabilities  for  materials  in  the 
collection,  is  scheduled  for  installation  in  Fall  1991.  The  interpretive  services 
of  law-trained  librarians  help  patrons  make  efficient  use  of  the  materials.  The 
library  has  been  a  selective  federal  government  depository  library  since  1978, 
and  an  Illinois  state  depository  library  since  1982.  Government  publications  are 
fully  integrated  into  the  cataloged  collection  and  available  to  both  the  law  school 
community  and  the  public. 

The  physical  features  of  the  law  library  combine  a  serene  decor  with  an 
eminently  functional  arrangement.  Ample  seating  at  both  carrels  and  tables  is 
provided  for  library  users.  The  library's  design  includes  access  and  work  stations 
for  patrons  in  wheelchairs.  The  relationship  of  library  service  centers  to  library 
users  and  to  the  collection  is  a  model  for  efficient  and  immediate  access  to 
library  materials. 

The  resources  of  over  2,000,000  volumes  in  the  University  library  also  are 
readily  available  to  law  students,  to  supplement  the  strong,  well-staffed  law 
school  library.  A  sophisticated  interlibrary  loan  system  provides  access  to 
materials  held  in  other  major  research  libraries  around  the  country. 

Admission 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Juris  Doctor  degree,  an  applicant  must 
present  a  bachelor's  degree  and  demonstrate  capacity  for  the  study  of  law  by 
a  satisfactory  undergraduate  record  and  satisfactory  performance  on  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  (LSAT).  Forms  for  applying  for  the  LSAT  and  for 
admission  to  the  law  school  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions, 
School  of  Law,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
62901  (618/453-8767,  618/453-8722). 
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The  LSAT  is  administered  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  Law  Services,  Box  2000, 
Newtown,  PA  18940,  and  is  offered  on  the  SIUC  campus  four  times  each  year. 
The  test  administration  dates  no  later  than  October  or  December  of  the 
applicant's  final  year  of  undergraduate  study  are  preferred.  LSAT  scores  which 
are  more  than  five  years  old  will  not  be  considered  by  the  admissions  committee. 

Applicants  must  also  register  with  the  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service 
(LSD AS)  by  completing  the  form  found  in  the  Law  Services  Information  Book 
and  returning  it  to  the  Law  School  Admission  Services.  Applicants  must  have 
transcripts  sent  to  LSDAS  by  the  registrar  of  each  college  and  professional  or 
graduate  school  attended.  Test  scores  and  evaluations  of  transcripts  are  re- 
ported to  applicants  and  to  the  law  schools  they  designate.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  application  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  be  made  before  taking  the 
test  or  registering  with  LSDAS. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  school  may  be  filed  any  time  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  but  applicants  are  strongly  encouraged  to  file  their  applications  prior  to 
February  1.  There  is  a  $15.00  application  fee  (U.S.  dollars  only). 

An  applicant  who  is  admitted  is  required  to  make  a  nonrefundable  tuition 
deposit  of  $100  by  April  1,  unless  accepted  later,  when  several  weeks  are 
allowed.  This  deposit  will  be  credited  against  the  first  semester's  tuition  and 
fees. 

The  rules  of  the  School  of  Law  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  applicant  who 
has  been  dismissed  academically  from  another  law  school. 

Admissions  are  made  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
age,  handicap,  or  other  factors  prohibited  by  law.  The  law  school  has  an  active 
affirmative  action  program  and  participates  in  the  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunity  (CLEO)  program. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Applicants 

Foreign  applicants  must  take  the  LSAT  (it  can  not  be  waived).  Applicants  with 
undergraduate  degrees  from  foreign  universities  which  participate  in  LSDAS 
(see  Appendix  E  of  the  Law  Services  Information  Book)  must  register  with 
LSDAS.  If  the  foreign  university  is  not  a  participant  in  LSDAS,  the  applicant 
should  have  his  undergraduate  transcripts  summarized  by  Educational  Cre- 
dentials Evaluators,  P.O.  Box  17499,  Milwaukee,  WI  53217  (USA),  and  the  ECE 
Report  should  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  admissions  at  SIU  School  of  Law. 

Foreign  applicants  for  whom  English  is  not  their  native  language  must  take 
the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and  supply  the  SIU  School 
of  Law  with  an  official  report  of  the  results  of  such  test. 

A  foreign  applicant's  admission  file  is  complete  when  the  director  of  admis- 
sions has  received:  (1)  the  LSAT  score;  (2)  the  LSDAS  Report  or  ECE  Report; 
and  (3)  the  TOEFL  score  (if  applicable).  No  admissions  decision  can  be  taken 
without  all  of  these  items. 

Admission  of  Handicapped  Students 

The  School  of  Law  maintains  a  strong  commitment  to  make  all  services, 
programs,  and  activities  available  to  students  with  disabilities.  Our  new  facility 
provides  access  for  those  in  wheelchairs  or  with  limited  mobility.  Both  the 
campus  and  the  city  of  Carbondale  are  accessible  to  students  who  use 
wheelchairs,  and  to  those  who  are  semi-ambulatory,  visually  handicapped, 
hearing-impaired,  or  otherwise  disabled.  The  University  Housing  Office  provides 
modified  housing  in  the  Thompson  Point  residential  area  and  in  the  family 
housing  areas. 

The  law  school  will  gladly  help  handicapped  students  make  arrangements  to 
meet  special  needs.  Students  who  seek  further  information  should  consult  the 
Admissions  Office  or  the  University's  Office  of  Disabled  Student  Services.  (618/ 
453-5738) 
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Admission  of  Transfer  Applicants 

Transfer  applicants  must  have  completed  at  least  one  full  year  of  law  school 
at  an  ABA-accredited  law  school  which  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  Transfer  applicants  must  submit  an  official  copy  of  their 
law  school  and  undergraduate  transcripts,  an  LSDAS  Report,  a  statement  from 
their  law  school  registrar  certifying  their  class  rank,  and  a  letter  from  their 
law  school  dean's  office  certifying  that  they  are  in  good  academic  standing  and 
are  eligible  unconditionally  for  readmission  to  that  law  school.  No  admission 
decisions  will  be  rendered  until  all  of  these  documents  have  been  received. 

Admission  of  transfer  applicants  is  always  discretionary.  The  transfer  appli- 
cants must  establish,  by  their  prior  law  school  records,  that  they  are  capable 
of  above-average  law  school  academic  performance.  Ordinarily,  transfer  appli- 
cants must  also  demonstrate  that  they  would  have  been  accepted  had  they 
applied  to  SIU  School  of  Law  as  a  first-year  law  student. 

Pre-Law  Study 

The  law  school  does  not  require  any  particular  subjects  or  specific  course  of 
study  for  admission.  A  broad  liberal  arts  education  is  better  preparation  for  the 
study  of  law  than  specialized  subjects  closely  related  to  the  law. 

The  principal  tool  of  the  lawyer  is  the  art  of  expression.  Thus,  we  recommend 
that  pre-law  students  develop  skills  in  the  communication  of  ideas,  both  oral 
and  written. 

Degree  Requirements 

A  candidate  for  the  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  degree  must  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements,  fulfill  the  residence  requirements,  and  satisfactorily  complete  a 
total  of  90  semester  hours  of  work  for  credit,  and  must  pass  all  required  courses. 
The  required  courses  currently  consist  of  all  first  year  courses,  Constitutional 
Law,  Legal  Research  II,  and  a  Senior  Writing  Seminar. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  must  complete  six  semesters  of  residence  (the  last  two  must  be 
in  this  School  of  Law).  In  order  to  obtain  residence  credit  for  a  semester,  a 
candidate  must  complete  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  work  and  must  obtain  final 
credit  in  a  minimum  of  10  hours  of  work.  A  candidate  who  either  examines 
in  or  obtains  final  credit  for  fewer  than  the  required  minimum  hours  will  be 
given  proportionate  (12ths)  residence  credit.  No  credit  toward  residence  is  given 
in  courses  in  which  a  student  receives  a  failing  grade. 

LIMITATION  OF  COURSE  HOURS 

No  student  may  register  for  more  than  16  hours  without  the  consent  of  the 
dean.  It  is  advisable  for  students  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  their  work 
in  the  school.  Students  who  undertake  substantial  employment  outside  the 
school  should  reduce  their  course  loads. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

Regular  attendance  is  required  of  each  student.  Specific  rules  regulating 
attendance  and  withdrawal  are  set  forth  in  the  law  school  rules.  Copies  of  the 
rules  are  available  in  the  law  library. 

EXAMINATIONS 

A  student  who  has  not  withdrawn,  or  been  withdrawn,  from  a  course  is  expected 
to  take  the  examination  for  that  course  at  the  regularly  scheduled  time. 
Unexcused  failure  to  take  an  examination  will  result  in  a  failing  grade.  If  failure 
to  take  an  examination  is  excused,  the  student  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
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dean  and  the  instructor,  take  the  examination  after  the  rest  of  the  class  or  at 
the  time  it  is  next  regularly  offered.  Withdrawal  from  a  non-required  course 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  University  deadlines. 

POOR  SCHOLARSHIP  RULE 

Grades  are  given  in  numbers  on  a  scale  of  0.0  to  4.0,  with  2.0  being  the  average 
required  for  graduation.  A  student  who  fails  to  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
1.9  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  2.0  at  the  end  of  any  other  academic  year 
will  be  dropped  from  the  school  for  poor  scholarship.  During  the  student's  senior 
year  a  2.0  average  must  be  obtained  in  courses  taken  during  that  senior  year. 

A  student  whose  average  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  below  1.9  may  appeal 
to  the  dean,  who  refers  the  petition  to  the  Academic  Standards  Committee  to 
recommend  acceptance  or  denial  of  a  petition  for  readmission. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW  ACADEMIC  RULES 

Copies  of  the  academic  rules  of  the  law  school  are  available  in  the  law  library, 
and  are  controlling  if  in  conflict  with  statements  contained  in  this  bulletin. 

Honors 

The  Dean's  List  is  compiled  every  semester  and  includes  those  students  in  each 
class  who  rank  in  the  top  15%  of  full  time  students.  Those  students  comprising 
the  top  10%  of  each  class  are  eligible  for  nomination  to  membership  in  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  a  national  honorary  society. 

GRADUATING  HONORS 

Individuals  in  the  top  3%  of  a  graduating  class  are  awarded  Juris  Doctor 
degrees,  Summa  Cum  Laude;  the  next  highest  7%  are  awarded  Juris  Doctor 
degrees,  Magna  Cum  Laude;  and  those  in  the  next  highest  10%  are  awarded 
Juris  Doctor  degrees,  Cum  Laude. 


SIUC  OFFERS  THE  LOWEST  COST 

LEGAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  AREA 

1990-91  Tuition  at  Illinois  and  selected  law  schools 


$2,043  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale 

$2,634  Northern  Illinois  University 
$3,284  University  of  Illinois 
$10,390  Loyola  University 

$11,294  DePaul  University 

$1 1,400  St.  Louis  University 

$11,610  John  Marshall  University 

$12,600  Chicago-Kent  ITT 

$14,200  Washington  University 
iSt    Louis) 

$15,532  Northwestern  University 
$15,720  University  of  Chicago 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  in  the  School  of  Law  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  necessary.  Tuition 
and  fees  for  regularly  enrolled  law  students  (taking  12  or  more  semester  hours) 
are  $1,491.90  per  semester  for  residents  and  $3,735.90  per  semester  for  non- 
residents for  fall  1991.  Books  will  cost  about  $300  per  semester. 

Non-residents  may  obtain  residency  status  after  one  semester,  primarily  by 
residing  in  Illinois  for  ninety  consecutive  days.  Questions  about  residency  status 
should  be  directed  to  Glenda  Kopf,  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  Woody 
Hall,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901  (618/ 
453-2969). 
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Financial  Aid 

The  SIUC  Financial  Aid  office  is  responsible  for  administering  financial  aid  for 
SIUC  students.  Student  loans  are  the  most  conventional  source  of  assistance 
to  law  students.  Detailed  information  about  the  various  types  of  student  loans 
available  to  qualified  law  students  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dianna  King, 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Woody  Hall,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901  (618/453-4334).  In  addition,  many  students  participate 
in  the  on-campus  student  work  program. 

To  be  considered  for  student  work  and  loans,  students  should  complete  and 
mail  the  1991-92  USA  Funds  SingleFile  Application,  which  is  available  at  the 
SIUC  Financial  Aid  office  after  January  1.  (SIUC  does  not  use  the  GAPSFAS.) 
ACT  forms  are  available  each  January  and  should  be  completed  and  mailed  as 
soon  after  January  1  as  possible.  Completing  the  form  in  a  timely  manner  will 
allow  for  early  notification  of  each  student's  financial  aid  eligibility  status. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Law  has  limited  resources  for  financial  aid  which 
include: 

1.  A  significant  number  of  research  assistantships  awarded  to  members  of 
the  second-  and  third-year  classes  primarily  on  a  merit  basis.  Assistant- 
ships  provide  a  tuition  waiver  and  a  modest  monthly  salary.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  upperclass  students  have  assistantship  appoint- 
ments. 

2.  A  limited  number  of  work  opportunities  in  the  law  library  and  in  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  school. 

3.  A  limited  number  of  cash  grants. 

4.  A  limited  number  of  tuition-remission  scholarships  awarded  administra- 
tively on  an  academic  basis  to  first-year  students  (with  outstanding  LSAT 
scores  and  GPAs)  and  on  a  financial-need  basis  to  all  eligible  law  students 
after  the  start  of  a  semester. 

5.  A  limited  fund  for  emergency  short-term  loans. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

Current  scholarships,  honors,  and  awards  are: 

James  O.  Monroe  Award 

Delos  L.  Duty  Scholarship  Award 

Max  Turner  Memorial  Scholarship  Award 

Hiram  H.  and  Rosalee  Lesar  Scholarship  Award 

W.  Philo  Gilbert  Memorial  Scholarship  Award 

Edgar  O.  and  Bonnie  Zimmer  Law  Scholarship  Fund 

Julius  A.  and  Norma  H.  Johnson  Scholarship  Award 

Greg  A.  Cheney  Labor  Law  Award 

Client  Service  Award 

John  S.  Rendleman  Award 

Lincoln's  Inn 

Order  of  Barristers 

Illinois  Bar  Foundation  Research  Fellows 

Journal  of  Legal  Medicine  Award 

Antitrust  Award 

American  Bar  Association  Section  of  Urban,   State,   and  Local   Government 

Award 

Bureau  of  National  Affairs  Law  Week  Award 

Natural  Resources  Law  Award 

West  Publishing  Company  Awards 

Lawyers  Co-op  Publishing  Company  Awards 

There  are  also  state  and  national  essay  competitions  on  legal  subjects,  and 
scholarships  are  available  to  law  students  at  any  school  from  a  variety  of  organi- 
zations. Information  about  these  opportunities  is  available  in  the  law  school. 

Minority  Fellowships 

Admitted  minority  applicants  are  eligible  for  fellowships.  In  most  years  the 
number  of  entering  minority  students  will  exceed  the  supply  of  available  fellow- 
ships. In  allocating  fellowships,  some  of  the  factors  considered  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  the  timing  of  the  admission  decision  (applicants  whose  appli- 
cation files  are  completed  before  March  1  have  an  advantage),  academic  po- 
tential (e.g.,  as  evidenced  by  the  GPA  and  LSAT  score),  the  applicant's  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  diversity  of  the  law  school  community,  economic  need,  mem- 
bership in  an  ethnic  group  which  is  significantly  underrepresented  in  the  legal 
profession  compared  to  its  percentage  in  the  state's  population,  and  the  law 
school's  desire  that  its  entering  class  have  some  symmetry,  if  academically 
feasible,  with  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  state's  population.  However,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  law  school  does  not  adhere  to  any  ethnic  quota 
plan  in  its  admissions  and  in  its  allocation  of  fellowships. 

Housing 

University  on-campus  housing  is  available  for  4,771  single  students  and  576 
married  students.  Two  residence  halls  across  the  street  from  the  law  school  are 
reserved  for  law  student  single-room  occupancy,  and  apartments  in  married 
student  housing  are  available  for  law  students.  Off-campus  housing  is  readily 
available.  Inquiries  concerning  other  on-campus  or  off-campus  housing  may  be 
obtained  from  University  Housing,  Washington  Square,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901  (618/453-2301). 

Honor  Code 

Preparation  for  law  must  encourage  individual  integrity  as  well  as  an  under- 
standing of  law.  The  School  of  Law  has  adopted  its  own  comprehensive  ethics 
and  disciplinary  code.  The  high  regard  for  ethical  conduct  at  SIUC  is  reflected 
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in  the  unique  practice  of  giving  each  law  student  a  key  to  the  building  and 
library.  Copies  of  the  code  will  be  sent  to  applicants  on  request  and  are  available 
in  the  law  library. 

Clinical  Program 

The  Legal  Clinic  in  the  School  of  Law  provides  senior  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  direct  representation  to  clients  under  the  supervision  of  four 
clinic  attorneys.  The  primary  client  population  served  by  the  Legal  Clinic  is 
persons  over  the  age  of  60  who  live  in  the  13  southernmost  counties  of  Illinois. 
Under  Illinois  Supreme  Court  rules,  third  year  students  interview  clients,  draft 
documents,  appear  in  court  and  at  administrative  hearings,  and  gain  inter- 
viewing, counseling,  advocacy,  and  negotiation  skills  in  a  wide  range  of  civil 
cases.  The  clinic  also  accepts  appointments  from  state  and  federal  courts  to 
provide  representation  to  indigent  prisoners. 

Senior  students  also  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  working  as  externs  in 
the  offices  of  judges,  prosecutors,  public  defenders,  and  legal  services  attorneys. 
Students  working  as  externs  undertake  legal  research,  appear  in  court,  and 
assist  attorneys  with  the  development  of  cases. 

Third  year  students  may  earn  up  to  six  credit  hours  for  work  in  the  Legal 
Clinic  or  as  an  extern. 

Law  Journal 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Law  Journal,  published  quarterly,  is  a 
scholarly  legal  journal  which  publishes  articles  and  shorter  student  work  on  the 
law  and  law-related  topics.  Published  materials  include  articles  written  by  law 
students,  law  professors,  judges,  and  other  members  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
journal  is  managed  and  edited  by  an  editorial  board  made  up  of  third-year  law 
students.  Members  of  the  editorial  board  are  elected  from  those  second-year 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  journal's  writing  program.  The 
writing  program  involves  second-year  students  in  an  intensive  program  of  legal 
research,  writing  and  analysis  under  the  direction  of  the  editorial  board. 
Participation  by  second-year  students  in  the  journal's  writing  program  is 
determined  on  both  an  invitational  and  a  competitive  basis  open  to  all  students 
in  good  standing.  One  issue  of  the  journal  each  year,  the  Survey  of  Illinois  Law, 
features  10  to  12  articles  on  recent  developments  in  various  areas  of  Illinois 
law. 

The  Journal  of  Legal  Medicine,  the  official  quarterly  publication  of  the 
American  College  of  Legal  Medicine,  presents,  on  a  regular  basis,  articles 
written  by  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Law.  This  arrange- 
ment is  designed  to  allow  law  students  who  have  special  interests  in  law  and 
medicine  to  pursue  those  interests  through  scholarly  research  and  publication. 

Legal  Argumentation 

The  legal  argumentation  program  is  a  comprehensive  one.  It  provides  a  required 
experience  in  appellate  practice  in  the  first  year.  This  is  followed  by  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  regional  and  national  competitions,  including  the 
ABA  National  Appellate  Advocacy  Competition,  the  Jessup  International  Law 
Moot  Court  Competition,  the  National  Environmental  Law  Competition,  the  All- 
Illinois  Moot  Court  Competition,  and  the  National  Moot  Court  Competition. 
SIUC  teams  have  enjoyed  great  success  in  these  competitions.  Law  school  teams 
won  the  national  rounds  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Appellate  Advocacy 
Competition  in  1985  and  1986;  the  school's  teams  won  the  regional  rounds  in 
1985,  1987,  1988,  and  1989.  An  SIUC  team  won  the  regional  round  of  the 
National  Moot  Court  Competition  in  1989.  Five  times  in  the  last  seven  years 
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the  SIUC  team  has  won  the  regional  rounds  of  the  Jessup  International  Law 
Moot  Court  Competition.  The  law  school's  team  won  the  inaugural  national 
Environmental  Law  Competition  in  1990. 


Concurrent  Degree  Programs 

The  School  of  Law,  in  cooperation  with  the  Graduate  School,  offers  concurrent 
J.D.  and  master's  degrees  in  business  administration,  public  affairs,  and 
accountancy.  A  student  must  be  enrolled  in  both  the  graduate  program  and  the 
law  school.  The  master's  programs  ordinarily  require  30  hours  of  study,  while 
the  law  degree  requires  90  hours.  When  the  masters  and  J.D.  degrees  are 
pursued  concurrently,  a  significant  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  hours 
required  to  earn  both  degrees  is  achieved.  Details  of  the  concurrent  degree 
programs  are  available  from  the  law  school  registrar,  Norma  Brown.  Students 
should  make  their  interest  in  the  above  concurrent  degree  programs  known  to 
the  registrar  after  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  law  school  study. 
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A  concurrent  J.D./M.D.  degree  may  be  obtained  through  a  six-year  course  of 
study.  Students  must  be  admitted  to  both  the  SIU  School  of  Law  and  the  SIU 
School  of  Medicine.  The  program  requires  that  students  take  the  first  two  years 
of  the  law  school  curriculum,  including  two  summer  sessions,  then  four  years 
of  the  medical  school  program.  The  fourth  year  in  the  medical  school  sequence 
consists  of  a  specially  designed  group  of  electives  in  law,  medicine,  and  health 
policy.  Inquiries  about  this  concurrent  program  should  be  directed  to  Scott 
Nichols,  director  of  admissions  at  the  School  of  Law. 

Student  Organizations 

The  student  body  has  drafted  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the 
Student  Bar  Association  of  which  every  regular  law  school  student  is  a  member. 
The  association  functions  primarily  through  officers  and  committees  elected  by 
the  membership  at  large  and  plays  an  integral  role  in  the  operation  and 
governance  of  the  law  school.  The  students  who  serve  as  representatives  to  the 
faculty  meetings  are  elected  by  the  students,  and  those  who  serve  on  the  various 
faculty  committees  are  appointed  by  the  dean  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
Student  Bar  Association. 

Other  student  organizations  are  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  the  Donald 
F.  McHenry  International  Law  Society,  the  Law  and  Medicine  Society,  the 
Environmental  Law  Society,  the  Christian  Legal  Society,  law  student  divisions 
of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Black  Law  Students  Association,  the  Hispanic  Law  Students  Association,  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Law  Students  and  Supporters,  and  the  Women's  Law  Forum. 
The  last  four  groups  listed  constitute  the  Minority  Caucus. 


Counseling 

Law  students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  extensive  counseling 
opportunities  offered  both  in  the  law  school  and  the  University  community.  A 
Peer  Support  Network  consisting  of  upperclass  law  students  is  available  to 
assist  distressed  law  students.  A  number  of  law  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  staff  also  serve  as  informal  counselors  or  advisers.  The 
University  offers  a  confidential  professional  Counseling  Center  as  well  as  a 
Wellness  Center,  both  of  which  provide  a  wide  range  of  services  to  students. 
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Child  Care 

The  law  school  provides  facilities  for  child  care  for  the  use  of  law  students 
evenings  and  weekends.  Supervision  of  children  is  done  by  law  students  on  a 
cooperative  basis. 

There  are  child  care  programs  sponsored  by  the  University,  one  of  which 
provides  significantly  reduced  rates  for  students. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement 

Under  the  direction  of  a  full-time  assistant  dean  for  career  planning  and  place- 
ment, the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  at  the  School  of  Law  serves 
both  enrolled  students  and  alumni/alumnae.  The  center  offers  to  help  them 
make  informed  career  and  employment  decisions  and  obtain  desired  employ- 
ment. Students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  regional  and 
national  job  fairs  and  career  conferences  throughout  the  year.  Other  programs 
and  services  provided  include  individual  career  counseling,  an  on-campus  inter- 
view program  each  fall  and  spring,  a  research  pool  service,  career  workshops, 
and  special  panel  presentations  that  cover  a  variety  of  career  and  employment 
topics.  Individual  career  counseling  addresses  self-assessment,  job  offer  decision- 
making and  job/career  changing.  Resume  and  cover  letter  critiques,  as  well  as 
job  search  strategies  and  resources  assistance,  are  available  through  this 
service. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement  manages  a  job  listing  service,  subscribes  to 
a  variety  of  job  newsletters  and  exchanges  job  bulletins  with  other  law  schools. 
The  career  library  contains  a  diversity  of  career  materials  including  firm 
resumes  and  corporate  brochures,  directories  and  other  books,  handouts  and  ap- 
plication forms.  CP&P  maintains  career  services  reciprocity  with  nearly  every 
other  law  school  in  the  country. 

Seventy-six  of  the  93  May  1990  graduates  responded  to  the  annual  employ- 
ment survey.  Three-fourths  of  those  responding  found  permanent  employment 
prior  to  the  bar  examination.  Within  six  months  after  graduation  this  figure 
rose  to  91%.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  responding, 
working  graduates'  career  paths. 

Type  of  Practice  Percent  Employed 

private  law  firm  (or  solo  practice)  61 

prosecutor's  or  public  defender's  office  16 

federal,  state  or  local  government  agency  3 

judicial  law  clerk  10 

judge  advocate  general  1 

corporation  4 

academic  3 

other  1 

Reported  annual  salaries  ranged  from  $20,000  to  $55,000,  with  the  median 
being  $29,800. 

Of  those  responding,  71%  decided  to  stay  in  Illinois,  and  79%  settled  in  the 
quad-state  (Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Kentucky)  area.  Twenty-one  percent  lo- 
cated outside  the  quad-state  area,  in  eleven  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada  and  Japan.  While  SIU  law  graduates  are  concentrated  in  Illinois,  a  sig- 
nificant number  are  employed  throughout  the  United  States  and  several  foreign 
countries. 

The  School  of  Law  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  providing  its  students  and 
graduates  with  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  without  discrimination 
or  segregation  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  marital 
or  parental  status,  age,  handicap  or  disability,  or  sexual  orientation. 
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Course 
Descriptions 


Curriculum 

This  section  describes  the  courses  offered  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
Each  description  begins  with  a  course  number  and  title  of  the  course,  and  the 
number  of  credit  hours  awarded  appears  in  parentheses  following  the  course 
number. 


Required  Courses 

FIRST  YEAR 

The  entire  first-year  curriculum  is 
required. 

First  Semester 

503(1)  Legal  Research  I:  Sources  and 
Methodology.  Introduces  students  to  the 
process  of  doing  legal  research,  emphasizing 
strategy  and  how  to  approach  a  problem. 
Presents  the  primary  sources  of  law,  such  as 
cases  and  statutes,  and  explains  the  use  of 
various  tools  and  techniques  to  locate  those 
which  are  relevant  to  a  specific  problem. 
504(2)  Legal  Writing  and  Reasoning.  In 
small  sections,  usually  fewer  than  twenty 
students,  first-year  students  develop  their 
written  communications  skills.  Students  write 
and  re-write  several  papers,  which  are  closely 
critiqued.  Legal  analysis,  style,  and  form  are 
emphasized. 

511(3)  Contracts  I.  This  course  covers  the 
basic  principles  of  contract  formation,  in- 
cluding: consideration  and  its  substitutes; 
offer  and  acceptance;  the  statute  of  frauds; 
defenses  to  contract  formation;  and  limitations 
on  the  parties'  power  to  contract. 
514(3)  Torts  I.  This  course  surveys  basic  tort 
law  (injuries  to  persons  and  property),  with 
topics  including:  intentional  torts;  negligence; 
strict  liability;  products  liability;  defenses;  and 
damages.  It  includes  an  introduction  to  legal 
method,  the  tort  litigation  process,  and  the 
social  policy  considerations  underlying  tort 
law. 

522(3)  Property  I.  The  historical  underpin- 
nings of  our  legal  system  are  explored  in  a 
study  of  claims  to  wealth  and  limited  re- 
sources. Concepts  of  possession  of  personal 
property  emerge  in  a  study  of  the  rule  of 
capture,  finders  law,  bailments,  and  gifts.  The 
impact  of  real   property  history  and  modern 


policy  are  examined  in  adverse  possession, 
estates  in  land  and  future  interests,  and  land- 
lord/tenant law. 

580(3)  The  Legal  Profession.  The  course 
covers  an  attorney's  ethical  obligations  under 
the  Model  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct. 
Topics  include  the  attorney's  duties  to  his 
clients,  the  public,  the  court,  and  to  other 
attorneys  and  their  clients.  One  focus  of  the 
course  is  introducing  students  to  statutory 
interpretation.  Students  also  are  given  an 
overview  of  the  various  roles  that  lawyers 
play. 

Second  Semester 

505(3)  Civil  Procedure  I.  This  course 
teaches  the  concepts  and  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure applicable  to  the  earlier  phases  of  a  civil 
lawsuit:  personal  and  subject  matter  juris- 
diction; venue;  service  of  process;  the  appli- 
cable law  in  federal  courts;  and  pleading. 
506(2)  Legal  Argumentation.  Oral  advocacy 
skills  are  emphasized  as  students  argue  hypo- 
thetical cases  before  mock  decision-makers. 
Research  and  writing  advocacy  skills  join  in 
the  major  project  of  preparing  an  appellate 
brief  and  then  orally  arguing  several  times 
before  panels  of  upper-class  students,  lawyers, 
professors,  and  judges. 

512(3)  Contracts  II.  This  course  covers  the 
performance  and  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts, including:  the  parol  evidence  rule; 
interpretation  of  contracts;  conditions;  war- 
ranties; performance  and  breach;  damages 
and  other  remedies  for  breach;  third-party 
beneficiary  contracts;  and  assignment  and 
delegation. 

515(2)  Torts  II.  Continuation  of  Torts  I. 
516(3)  Criminal  Law.  This  course  addresses 
the  general  principles  of  the  substantive 
criminal  law,  including  the  minimum  conduct 
and  state  of  mind  requirements  for  liability. 
It   covers   issues   raised   bv   liability   for  com- 
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plicity  in,  and  attempts  and  conspiracies  to 
commit,  crimes  and  by  defenses  like  choice-of- 
evils,  duress,  and  insanity. 
523(3)  Property  II.  The  study  of  property 
law  continues  with  the  law  of  servitudes  (real 
covenants,  easements,  and  equitable  servi- 
tudes); nuisance;  the  modern  land  transaction 
(contract  of  sale,  conveyance,  escrow,  and 
finance);  title  assurance  (recording  system, 
title  covenants  in  deeds,  title  insurance).  As 
time  permits  the  instructor  may  include  a 
study  of  public  land  use  decisions,  such  as 
zoning  or  eminent  domain. 

SECOND  YEAR 

The  following  courses  are  required 
during  the  second  year. 

First  Semester 

507(1)  Legal  Research  II.  Expands  upon 
material  presented  in  Legal  Research  I  and 
presents  additional  authorities  and  tech- 
niques. Topics  covered  include  computer- 
assisted  legal  research,  administrative  law, 
legislative  history,  practice  aids,  and  inter- 
national law.  Specialized  research  areas  (e.g., 
tax,  labor)  are  also  offered. 
517(3)  Constitutional  Law  I.  A  study  of  the 
distribution  of  governmental  power  and  indi- 
vidual rights  under  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution including  treatment  of  Federalism, 
separation  of  powers,  and  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

535(3)  Civil  Procedure  II.  This  course 
teaches  the  concepts  and  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure applicable  to  the  later  phases  of  a  civil 
lawsuit:  joinder  of  claims  and  parties;  dis- 
covery; pre-trial  disposition;  trial;  appeal;  and 
judgments. 

Second  Semester 

518(3)  Constitutional  Law  II.  A  study  of  the 
rights  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  with  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  courts  in  giving  effect  to  these 
rights. 

536(4)  Evidence.  A  survey  of  the  rules  and 
underlying  theories  governing  the  admission, 
exclusion,  and  sufficiency  of  evidence  in  court 
proceedings,  emphasizing  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence.  Specific  topics  include  witness  com- 
petency, relevance,  credibility,  hearsay,  con- 
frontation clause  issues,  privileges,  expert  wit- 
nesses, real  and  demonstrative  evidence,  and 
more.  Includes  rules  concerning  trial  struc- 
ture, the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  evidence. 

THIRD  YEAR 

The  only  required  course  during  the 
third  year  is  a  senior  seminar.  Stu- 
dents who  are  members  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  University  Law  Journal 
are  not  required  to  take  a  seminar, 
because  the  law  journal  work  is  of 
equal  rigor. 


590(3)  Senior  Writing  Seminar.  This  course 
requires  the  preparation  of  a  written  research 
paper  of  publishable  quality  on  a  topic  chosen 
by  the  student  and  appproved  by  the  faculty 
member  teaching  the  seminar.  Several  semi- 
nars are  offered  every  academic  year  in  a  wide 
variety  of  substantive  areas. 

Elective  Courses 

519(3)  Constitutional  Law:  Advanced 
Topics.  An  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics 
arising  under  the  United  States  Constitution. 
520(3)  Commercial  Law  I.  An  examination 
of  the  law  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods 
under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Topics 
include:  the  formation  and  terms  of  contracts; 
warranties  and  disclaimers;  buyer's  and  sell- 
er's remedies;  title  and  third-party  rights.  The 
course  includes  an  introduction  to  bulk  sales 
and  documentary  transactions,  including  bills 
of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  and  letters  of 
credit. 

521(3)  Pre-Trial  Advocacy.  This  course  ex- 
poses students  to  the  rules  and  techniques 
available  for  pre-trial  preparation  of  matters 
in  litigation.  The  course  includes  practical 
skills  assignments  in  client  interviewing, 
taking  and  defending  depositions,  drafting 
pleadings,  motions  and  written  discovery,  as 
well  as  settlement  negotiations. 
524(3)  Real  Estate  Finance.  This  is  a  study 
of  security  interests  created  in  real  property. 
The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  mortgages.  Topics 
include  the  rights  of  mortgagees  and  mortga- 
gors before  foreclosure,  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion in  owners  and  inferior  lienholders,  trans- 
fer and  discharge  of  mortgages,  the  foreclosure 
process,  statutory  redemption,  and  priorities. 
In  addition  to  mortgages,  installment  land 
contracts  and  Illinois  land  trusts  also  receive 
substantial  attention. 

525(3)  Federal  Income  Taxation.  This  is 
the  fundamental  course  in  the  terminology  of 
taxation.  The  focus  is  on  those  concepts  neces- 
sary for  individual  tax  assessment  and  re- 
porting. Special  attention  is  given  to  identi- 
fication of  issues  in  law  practice  in  the  areas 
of  the  tax  treatment  of  damage  awards,  di- 
vorce, and  the  sale  of  property. 
526(3)  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation.  This 
course  examines  the  tax  consequences  of 
transfers  of  wealth  during  life  and  at  death. 
It  provides  the  fundamental  estate  planning 
concepts  for  reducing  the  impact  of  the  federal 
estate  and  gift  tax.  This  is  a  senior  course  and 
a  prerequisite  for  estate  planning. 
527(2)  Agency  and  Partnership.  The  course 
covers  problems  associated  with  any  kind  of 
joint  enterprise,  including:  the  principal's  tort 
liability  for  acts  of  his  agent;  the  rights  be- 
tween principal  and  agent;  the  contractual 
powers  of  agents;  liability  of  the  agent  to  third 
persons;  ratification;  notice  and  imputed 
knowledge;  termination  of  authority;  partner- 
ships and  limited  partnerships. 
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528(3)  Corporations.  The  course  covers 
problems  associated  with  any  kind  of  joint 
enterprise,  including:  selection  and  develop- 
ment of  business  forms;  the  formation,  fi- 
nancing, and  management  of  closely  held 
corporations;  disregard  of  the  corporate  entity; 
control  and  management  of  the  public  corpo- 
ration; duties  of  officers  and  directors;  strug- 
gles for  control  of  the  corporation;  and  trans- 
actions in  shares  of  the  corporation. 
529(3)  Criminal  Procedure:  Limits  on 
Investigatory  Power.  The  course  focuses  on 
the  Fourth  Amendment  and  on  the  self- 
incrimination  clause  in  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
More  specifically,  it  deals  with  problems  of 
search  and  seizure,  confessions,  and  the 
Miranda  Rule  and  lineups. 
530(4)  Commercial  Law  II.  This  course 
covers  Articles  3,  4,  7,  and  9  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code,  with  emphasis  on  nego- 
tiable paper  and  secured  transactions  involv- 
ing personalty. 

531(4)  Trusts  and  Estates.  This  course  deals 
with  problems  arising  in  the  administration  of 
estates,  including  who  inherits  property  when 
a  decedent  leaves  no  will,  the  formal  requi- 
sites of  wills,  will  substitutes,  the  nature, 
creation  and  termination  of  trusts,  charitable 
trusts,  and  fiduciary  administration. 
532(3)  Education  Law.  This  course  ex- 
amines constitutional  issues  arising  out  of  a 
public  school  setting,  including  questions 
involving  race,  speech,  religion,  tenure,  dis- 
missal, authority  of  school  boards,  etc.  Reform 
efforts,  including  choice  and  voucher  systems, 
are  discussed. 

533(3)  Administrative  Law.  The  function 
and  use  of  administrative  agencies,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
consideration  of  policy  and  economics,  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  and  the  scope  of  judicial  re- 
view, and  the  allocation  of  decision-making 
powers. 

534(3)  Federal  Courts.  This  course  covers 
the  subject  matter  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
court  system.  Judicial  power  over  "cases  and 
controversies";  cases  "arising  under"  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
diversity  of  citizenship;  removal  jurisdiction 
and  procedure;  venue;  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine jurisdiction;  conflicts  between  state  and 
federal  judicial  systems;  the  Erie  Doctrine; 
federal  common  law;  procedure  in  the  federal 
district  courts;  appellate  jurisdiction;  and  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
537(3)  Trial  Advocacy.  An  examination  of 
problems  of  advocacy,  tactics  and  procedures 
at  the  trial  level,  primarily  consisting  of  stu- 
dent exercises  and  demonstrations,  culmi- 
nating in  a  trial  before  a  judge  and  jury. 
538(3)  Statutory  Interpretation.  The  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  statues  requires 
a  working  knowledge  of  legislative  bodies, 
legislative  process,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween legislation  and  the  common  law.  The 
course  will  cover  those  subjects,  but  the  main 
focus  will  be  on  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  statutes. 


539(3)  Drafting  Legal  Instruments.  Study 
and  preparation  of  legal  instruments  and 
forms  most  commonly  encountered  in  the 
general  practice  of  law,  including  contracts  to 
buy  and  sell,  trusts,  deeds,  notes,  separation 
agreements,  partnership  agreements,  employ- 
ment agreements  and  powers  of  attorney, 
wills,  incorporations,  and  sales  of  going  busi- 
nesses. 

540(3)  Family  Law.  A  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  state  and  the  family  in- 
cluding procedures  for  marrying,  legal  rela- 
tionships within  an  on-going  family,  and 
problems  in  the  dissolution  of  the  family. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  problems  of 
child  support,  adoption  and  divorce,  particu- 
larly child  custody  and  property  settlement 
agreements. 

541(3)  Anglo-American  Legal  History.  An 
historical  introduction  to  the  development  of 
the  common  law  and  principles  of  equity,  in 
England  from  1066  to  early  18th  century,  and 
the  reception  and  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  colonial  America  and  after. 
542(3)  Future  Interests.  Presently  enforcea- 
ble rights  in  real  and  personal  property  are 
"future  interests"  when  the  right  of  possession 
and  enjoyment  is  postponed.  The  course  in- 
cludes studies  about  the  classification  of 
future  interests;  their  assignability  under 
general,  Illinois,  and  federal  bankruptcy  law; 
the  doctrine  of  worthier  title  and  termination 
of  trusts;  rights  of  entry  and  possibilities  of 
reverter;  class  gifts;  the  rule  against  perpe- 
tuities; and  in-depth  treatment  of  powers  of 
appointment. 

543(3)  Conflict  of  Laws.  This  course  covers: 
traditional  and  modern  approaches  to 
choosing  the  applicable  state  law  in  a  civil 
lawsuit;  federal  constitutional  limits  on  such 
choices;  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  prop- 
erty; recognition  of  judgments;  and  special 
problems  in  interstate  divorce,  child  custody, 
and  support  proceedings. 

544(3)  Estate  Planning.  This  course  focuses 
on  the  income  taxation  of  the  trust  and  the 
estate  with  the  planning  as  to  distributions 
being  emphasized.  Advanced  estate  and  gift 
tax  problems  are  covered:  generation  skipping 
transfer  tax;  advanced  marital  deduction  plan- 
ning; gifts  to  minors;  and  retirement  benefit 
rules. 

546(3)  Federal  Business  Taxation.  This 
course  examines  the  taxation  of  investor  and 
the  corporation,  both  in  the  "Subchapter  C 
and  Subchapter  S"  setting,  as  well  as  the 
partner  and  the  partnership. 
547(3)  Oil  and  Gas  Law.  This  course  deals 
with  the  nature  of  the  ownership  of  oil  and  gas 
while  it  is  in  the  ground;  interpretation  of 
documents  relating  to  the  ownership  of  oil  and 
gas  and  to  the  development  of  oil  and  gas;  and 
public  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  development. 
548(3)  Environmental  Policy  and  Pollu- 
tion Control.  This  course  focuses  on  the  de- 
cision-making process  as  it  affects  the  natural 
or  physical  environment  in  which  we  live. 
Specific  federal  statutes  to  be  studied  include 
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the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  and 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act. 
549(2)  Children  and  the  Law.  This  course 
deals  with  constitutional  rights  of  children 
and  parents;  parents'  obligations  to  provide  for 
their  children;  children's  rights  to  make  de- 
cisions without  consent  of  parents;  adoption; 
termination  of  parental  rights;  child  abuse, 
neglect  and  dependency,  and  children  in  need 
of  supervision;  state's  role  in  controlling  activ- 
ity of  children  and  imposing  on  parent-child 
relationship;  rights  of  foster  parents. 
550(3)  Securities  Regulation.  This  course 
covers  the  issues  raised  by  government  regu- 
lation of  the  capital  market,  the  process  of 
financing  business  and  the  trading  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  interests  in  business.  Topics 
include  disclosure  requirements,  insider  trad- 
ing, and  the  definition  of  "security." 
551(3)  Problems  in  Probate  Adminis- 
tration. This  course  deals  with  practical  prob- 
lems in  estate  settlement,  with  emphasis  on 
post-mortem  decisions.  The  course  may  also 
emphasize  drafting  of  wills  and  trusts  with  an 
eye  to  simplification  of  title  passage  at  death. 
552(3)  Mental  Health  Law.  This  course 
examines  three  broad  issues  in  mental  health: 
problems  of  mental  health  professionals;  legal 
issues  in  the  involuntary  commitment  process; 
and  legal  issues  in  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  in  the  criminal  law.  The  role 
of  the  attorney,  legal  rights  of  patients,  and 
special  problems  related  to  juveniles  are 
explored. 

553(2)  Labor  Law  I.  This  course  reviews 
common  law  principles  of  labor  law;  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act;  the  function  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  represen- 
tation and  unfair  labor  practice  procedures; 
and  conduct  constituting  unfair  labor  practice. 
554(2)  Labor  Law  II.  Continuation  of  the 
study  of  unfair  labor  practices;  study  of  prin- 
ciples relating  to  enforcement  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements;  study  of  individual  rights 
in  the  labor  law  setting. 

555(3)  Remedies.  This  course  covers  the 
available  remedies  for  various  civil  causes  of 
action  and  the  theories  underlying  such  reme- 
dies and  analyzes  whether  some  theories 
justify  application  or  withholding  of  certain 
remedies  irrespective  of  the  name  of  the  cause 
of  action.  Topics  include:  value  judgements  in 
choosing  certain  remedies;  damages;  equitable 
remedies;  and  restitution. 
556(3)  Insurance.  A  survey  of  the  law  rela- 
tive to  insurance  contracts  and  the  rights  con- 
ferred on  the  insured,  the  insurer,  and  third 
parties.  Topics  include:  powers  of  insurance 
intermediaries;  the  insurable  interest  doc- 
trine; warranties,  representations,  and  con- 
cealment; waiver,  election,  and  estoppel; 
coverage  and  exclusions;  payment  of  loss;  sub- 
rogation; rights  of  insurance  beneficiaries;  and 
government  regulation  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. 


557(3)  Jurisprudence.  Survey  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  legal  philosophy  and  juris- 
prudence (natural  law,  moral  law,  etc.). 
558(3)  International  Law.  International  law 
is  a  distinct  legal  system  regulating  the  be- 
havior of  sovereign  and  equal  nation-states. 
The  course  focuses  on  basic  notions  and 
principles  of  that  system  covering  subjects 
such  as  the  law  of  treaties,  law  of  the  sea, 
international  organizations,  human  rights, 
and  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Current  political  events  are  discussed  to 
illustrate  uses  and  abuses  of  international  law 
in  today's  world. 

559(3)  Transnational  Business  Transac- 
tions. Doing  business  across  the  borders  has 
become  a  dominant  force  in  the  American 
economy.  The  course  covers  legal  problems 
that  transnational  business  transactions 
involve  in  three  separate  settings:  (Da  con- 
tract between  the  parties  to  the  transaction, 
(2)  national  regulation  of  international  trans- 
actions, and  (3)  international  framework 
(GATT,  EEC,  trade  agreements). 
560(2)  Agricultural  Law.  State  statutory 
and  common  law  affecting  people  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming;  legal  considerations  in  farm 
land  ownership;  use  of  credit;  farm  tenancy, 
employment  of  farm  labor;  water  and  drainage 
law;  livestock  law;  cooperatives  and  not-for- 
profit  corporations  in  agriculture;  the  impact 
of  zoning,  eminent  domain,  and  the  nuisance 
theory  on  farming. 

563(3)  Admiralty.  Admiralty  is  the  law  of 
ships  and  shipping.  Topics  include:  jurisdic- 
tion of  maritime  cases;  practice  in  admiralty 
cases;  maritime  liens  and  ship  mortgages; 
charter  parties  (renting  ships);  ocean  bills  of 
lading;  personal  injury  and  wrongful  death; 
collision;  towage  and  pilotage;  salvage;  general 
average;  marine  insurance;  limitation  of  ship- 
owner's liability;  and  marine  pollution  claims. 
564(3)  Economic  Regulation  of  Business. 
This  course  covers  the  issues  raised  by  perva- 
sive government  regulation  of  business  rang- 
ing from  traditional  public  utilities  to  high- 
tech  information  systems,  hospitals,  and  de- 
fense contractors. 

565(3)  Antitrust.  This  course  covers  the 
issues  raised  by  government  regulation  of  a 
wide  range  of  business  behavior,  including: 
price  setting  arrangements;  trade  association 
activities,  franchising  and  other  retail  distri- 
bution agreements;  mergers,  boycotts  and  re- 
fusals to  deal;  "predatory  pricing;"  and  tying. 
566(4)  Creditors'  Rights.  The  first  part  of 
the  course  deals  with  the  creditor's  judgment 
enforcement  remedies  and  the  debtor's  rights 
under  those  enforcement  statutes,  including 
garnishment  and  statutory  exemption  rights. 
The  second  part  of  the  course  deals  with  bank- 
ruptcy, including  liquidation,  business  reor- 
ganizations, farm  reorganizations,  wage 
earner  reorganizations,  and  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedures. 

568(3)  Water  Law.  Water  law  deals  with 
various  aspects  of  the  law  relating  to  the  use 
of  one  particular  natural  resource:  water. 
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569(3)  Special  Problems  in  Taxation.  This 
course  covers  selected  tax  issues  not  empha- 
sized in  the  general  tax  curriculum,  such  as 
tax  procedure,  deferred  compensation,  or  other 
specialized  tax  planning. 

570(3)  Client  Interviewing  and  Counsel- 
ing. This  course  involves  the  study  of  inter- 
viewing and  counseling  as  crucial  lawyering 
skills.  It  explores  theories  as  well  as  skills  of 
interpersonal  lawyer-client  communication. 
The  course  also  considers  ethical  issues  which 
arise  in  the  context  of  interviewing  and  coun- 
seling. 

571(1-2)  Advanced  Moot  Court.  Partici- 
pation in  Advanced  Moot  Court  is  open  to 
those  second-  and  third -year  students  who  are 
selected  as  members  of  advanced  moot  court 
teams.  Currently,  the  advanced  moot  court 
programs  approved  for  academic  credit  are  the 
National  Moot  Court  Competition,  the  ABA 
National  Appellate  Advocacy  Competition,  the 
Jessup  International  Moot  Court  Competition, 
the  All-Illinois  Moot  Court  Competition,  and 
the  National  Environmental  Law  Competi- 
tion. 

573(1-2)  Law  Journal.  Academic  credit  is 
awarded  for  Law  Journal  participation. 
576(1-6)  Legal  Clinic,  Section  1.  Through 
the  Legal  Clinic  senior  students  are  able  to 
apply  what  they  have  learned  in  traditional 
classes  to  the  actual  representation  of  clients. 
Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  full- 
time  attorneys  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  authorizing  stu- 
dent practice.  The  clinic  provides  a  full  range 
of  legal  services  to  its  clients,  and  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  court,  meet 
and  counsel  clients,  negotiate  with  opposing 
parties,  and  draft  legal  documents. 
576(1-6)  Legal  Clinic,  Section  2  (Extern- 
ships).  Senior  students  earn  academic  credit 
for  work  in  various  public  and  public  interest 
agencies  under  the  supervision  of  practicing 
attorneys  and  judges.  In  these  offices  students 
gain  a  range  of  experiences.  Recent  place- 
ments have  included:  state's  attorneys;  public 
defenders;  federal  and  state  judges;  and  Illi- 
nois attorney  general. 

578(2-3)  Aging  and  the  Law.  This  course 
covers  the  law  as  it  relates  to  older  persons. 
Topics  include:  benefits  and  entitlements 
(social  security,  medicare,  medicaid,  etc.);  pri- 
vate pensions;  age  discrimination;  advance  di- 
rectives; personal  autonomy  for  older  persons; 
guardianship;  elder  abuse;  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage issues;  and  estate  planning  for  persons 
with  modest  estates. 

579(3)  Land  Use  Planning.  The  course 
builds  upon  the  study  of  private  law  devices 
of  land  use  planning  studied  in  the  first-year 
property  course:  nuisances,  easements,  and 
restrictive  covenants.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  on  public  regulatory  activities 
relating  to  the  use  of  land.  Among  the  topics 
analyzed  are  subdivision  control,  comprehen- 
sive planning,  zoning,  and  historic  preser- 
vation. 


581(3)  Mining  Law.  This  course  deals  with: 
the  nature  of  ownership  in  hard  minerals; 
interpreting  documents  relating  to  ownership 
and  development  of  hard  minerals;  and  public 
regulation  and  taxation  of  minerals,  mineral 
development,  and  mineral  use. 
583(3)  Sports  Law.  The  course  focuses  on 
legal  issues  found  in  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional sports.  Topics  include  constitutional 
law,  antitrust,  contracts,  labor,  torts,  and 
criminal  law.  The  course  will  also  include 
analysis  of  the  responsibilities  and  roles  of  an 
attorney  representing  a  professional  athlete. 
584(3)  Consumer  Protection.  This  course 
considers  some  of  the  special  protective  legal 
mechanisms  that  have  arisen  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels  in  the  context  of  consumer 
transactions.  The  principal  focus  of  the  course 
is  on  deceptive  and  unfair  advertising  and 
other  practices  in  consumer  transactions  and 
on  consumer  credit  regulation  (e.g.,  disclo- 
sures, discrimination,  usury,  collection  prac- 
tices). 

585(3)  State  and  Local  Government  Law. 
This  is  a  survey  course  covering  basic 
questions  in  local  government  law:  delegation 
of  authority;  home  rule;  conflict  and  pre- 
emption; police  power;  finance;  licensing;  plat 
acts;  land  use  planning;  interlocal  agreements; 
budgeting,  appropriations  and  revenue;  of- 
ficers and  employees.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Illinois  law  on  these  questions. 
588(2)  Preservation  of  Environmental 
Amenities.  The  course  explores  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  preservation  of  certain 
natural  resources,  particularly  wildlife,  open 
space,  forests,  and  wilderness.  Some  special 
emphasis  is  given  to  recreation  and  historic 
preservation. 

591(3)  Products  Liability.  The  course  covers 
the  growth  and  development  of  product  lia- 
bility for  personal  injury  and  economic  loss. 
The  course  seeks  to  provide  not  only  a  current 
view  of  product  liability  law,  but  also  presents 
important  public  policy  questions  ranging 
from  international  economic  competitiveness 
to  alternative  welfare  and  compensation  sys- 
tems. 

593(3)  Immigration  Law.  The  course  seeks 
to  familiarize  students  with  the  newly  revised 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  regu- 
lations. It  exposes  students  to  current  debates 
on  American  immigration  and  refugee  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  subjects  such  as  non- 
immigrants, immigrants,  asylum,  entry  and 
deportation,  the  course  covers  issues  of  citi- 
zenship. 

594(3)  Criminal  Procedure:  Trial  and  Pre- 
Trial  Practice.  This  course  deals  with  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions  and  laws  gov- 
erning pre-trial  and  trial  procedure  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  The  course  goes  chronologically 
through  the  criminal  case  and  covers  right  to 
counsel,  grand  jury,  bail,  the  decision  to  prose- 
cute, criminal  pleading,  preliminary  hearing, 
joinder  and  severance,  speedy  trial,  discovery, 
guilty  pl^as,  jury  procedure,  and  double  jeop- 
ardy. 
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595(1-3)  Independent  Research  and  Writ- 
ing. This  course  requires  the  senior  student 
to  prepare  a  research  paper  of  publishable 
quality  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  student 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  adviser.  A 
limited  number  of  independent  research  and 
writing  papers  may  be  approved  by  the  dean 
as  satisfying  the  senior  writing  requirement. 
596(3)  Health  Policy  Law.  This  course  ex- 
plores the  health  care  system,  its  basic  insti- 
tutions, and  the  policy  issues  confronting  the 
system,  as  well  as  the  law's  role  in  shaping  the 
system  and  in  implementing  policy  choices. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  issues  of  health 
care  access,  quality,  and  costs. 
597(2  or  3)  Medical  Malpractice  Law.  In- 
cludes discussion  of  standards  of  care,  statutes 
of  limitations,  informed  consent,  defenses,  and 
tort  reform.  Eight  students  will  be  offered  a 
third  hour  of  course  credit  for  a  clinical  ro- 
tation with  residents  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

598(3)  BioEthics  and  the  Law.  This  course 
examines  critical  issues  in  law  and  medicine 
arising  from  advances  in  medical  science  and 
technology,  including  such  areas  as  reproduc- 
tion, organ  and  tissue  transplantation,  death 
and  dying. 

619(2)  Civil  Rights.  A  study  of  statutory  and 
judicial  protections  for  civil  rights.  Coverage 
includes  the  post-Civil  War  civil  rights  stat- 
utes, which  have  been  the  basis  of  much 
recent  civil  rights  litigation,  and  more  recent 
civil  rights  legislation. 

620(2)  Employment  Discrimination.  Re- 
view of  principles  of  antidiscrimination;  study 
of  models  of  employment  discrimination,  and 
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various  antidiscrimination  laws  relating  to 
race,  color,  sex,  religion,  handicap,  and  other 
forms  of  prohibited  discrimination;  study  of  af- 
firmative action  issues  and  related  aspects  of 
public  and  private  employment  law. 
630(3)  Intellectual  Property.  This  course 
deals  with  the  treatment  of  intangible,  intel- 
lectual property  under  state  and  federal  law. 
State  law  treatment  involves  issues  of  unfair 
competition,  trade  secrets,  common  copyright 
protection,  and  the  right  of  publicity.  Federal 
law  treatment  involves  trademark,  patent, 
and  copyright  law. 

636(2)  Advanced  Torts.  This  course  includes 
advanced  issues  of  tort  law  arising  from  non- 
physical  injuries,  such  as:  nuisance;  defama- 
tion; privacy;  misrepresentation;  civil  rights; 
misuse  of  legal  procedure;  interference  with 
relationships;  and  substitutes  for  tort  law 
(compensation  systems). 

640(3)  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution. 
The  course  explores  the  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, and  legal  problems  presented  by  ways 
of  resolving  legal  conflicts  through  other  than 
the  litigation  process.  The  course  focuses  on 
three  main  alternative  dispute  resolution 
techniques:  negotiation;  mediation;  and  arbi- 
tration; and  includes  some  simulated  exercises 
in  mediation  and  negotiation. 
658(3)  International  Civil  Litigation.  The 
course  covers  major  topics  that  arise  in  United 
States  cases  involving  foreign  litigants.  The 
topics  include  personal  jurisdiction  over  for- 
eign defendants,  service  of  process  and  taking 
of  evidence  abroad,  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion, recognition  of  foreign  judgments,  and  in- 
ternational arbitration. 


The  law  school  offers  a  limited  summer  school  program  with  courses  established 
each  year  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  New  students  are  not  admitted  in  the  summer. 
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Faculty 

Jill  E.  Adams,  B.A.,  M.A.T.,  J.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  with  Highest  Honors  1974,  University  of  North 
Carolina-Chapel  Hill;  M.A.T.  1978,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; J.D.  Summa  Cum  Laude  1982,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Supervisory  Editor,  Law 
Review.  Law  clerk,  U.S.  District  Judge  Juan  C.  Burciaga, 
1982-1984;  private  practice,  Albuquerque,  NM,  1984-85, 
Carbondale,  IL,  1985-88;  assistant  professor  at  SIU  School 
of  Law  since  1988.  Author  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 


W.  Eugene  Basanta,  B.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law  and  Associate  Dean 

B.A.  Cum  Laude  1972,  Williams  College,  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
J.D.  with  High  Distinction  1975,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Order  of  the  Coif,  Law  Review;  LL.M.  1980,  Temple  Uni- 
versity. Admitted  to  practice  in  Kentucky.  Law  clerk, 
Fayette  County  Circuit  Court,  1974-75;  private  practice, 
Louisville,  1975-78;  assistant  professor,  1980-85;  associ- 
ate professor,  1985-;  associate  dean  at  SIU  School  of  Law 
since  1991;  associate  professor  at  SIU  School  of  Medicine, 
Dept.  of  Medical  Humanities,  199 1-.  Author  of  The  Law 
of  Medical  Practice  in  Illinois  (with  Theodore  R.  LeBlang, 
Lawyers  Co-Operative  Publishing  Co.,  1986);  annotator  of 
Current  Opinions  of  the  Council  on  Ethical  and  Judicial 
Affairs  oftheAMA  (Annotated)  (with  Theodore  R.  LeBlang, 
Frank  G.  Houdek  and  Robert  A.  Berk,  American  Medical 
Assn.,  1991);  editor,  Health  Care  Lawyer,  and  author  of 
articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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Robert  E.  Beck,  B.S.L.,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.L.  1958,  LL.B.  1960,  University  of  Minnesota;  LL.M. 

1966,  New  York  University.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
Minnesota.  Private  practice  1960-62;  assistant  professor, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  1962-65;  visiting  associate 
professor,  University  of  Maine,  1965-66;  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1966-68,  professor,  1968-75,  Chester  Fritz  Distin- 
guished Professor,  1975-76,  University  of  North  Dakota; 
professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1976.  Author  of 
Drainage  Law,  5  Waters  and  Water  Rights  (R.  Clark  ed. 

1967,  1972,  1976);  Water  Pollution  and  Water  Quality: 
Legal  Controls  (with  Goplerud;  Allen  Smith  Co.,  1984, 
Michie  Co.,  1988);  Agricultural  Water  Pollution  Control 
Law,  2  Agricultural  Law  (J.  Davidson  ed.,  1981);  Illinois 
Natural  Resources  Law  (Butterworth  Legal  Publishers, 
1985);  and  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals;  Reporter,  Uni- 
form Law  Commissioners  Drafting  Committee  on  Damage 
to  Surface  Estates.  On  sabbatical  leave,  spring  1992. 


Keith  H.  Beyler,  A.B.,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  Magna  Cum  Laude  1969,  Princeton  University,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa;  J.D.  Cum  Laude  1974,  University  of  Chicago, 
Order  of  the  Coif,  Law  Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
California.  Law  clerk,  Justice  James  A.  Cobey,  California 
Court  of  Appeals,  1974-75;  private  practice,  Los  Angeles, 
1975-82;  assistant  professor,  1982-88;  associate  professor 
at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1988.  Author  of  articles  in  legal 
periodicals. 


Ileana  Dominguez-Urban,  A.B.,  J.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  Magna  Cum  Laude  1983,  Princeton  University, 
Sigma  Xi;  J.D.  1986,  Northwestern  University,  Law 
Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois.  Private  practice, 
Chicago,  1986-91;  assistant  professor  at  SIU  School  of 
Law  since  1991. 
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Darrell  W.  Dunham,  B.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1968,  J.D.  Magna  Cum  Laude  1971,  Willamette  Uni- 
versity; LL.M.  1972,  Harvard  Law  School.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  Washington  and  Illinois.  Law  clerk,  Justice 
Sloan,  Oregon  Supreme  Court,  1970;  associate  professor  of 
law,  University  of  Idaho,  1972-75;  visiting  professor  of 
law,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1975-76;  visiting  profes- 
sor of  law,  University  of  San  Diego,  summer  1976;  associ- 
ate professor,  1976-79,  professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law 
since  1979.  Author  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals.  On 
sabbatical  leave,  spring  1992. 


Maria  Frankowska,  LL.M.,  Ph.D.,  J.S.D. 

Professor  of  Law 

LL.M.  1961,  Warsaw  University;  Ph.D.  1968,  Wroclaw 
University;  J.S.D.  1976,  Institute  of  State  and  Law,  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Lecturer,  Foreign  Trade  Depart- 
ment, Central  School  of  Planning  and  Statistics,  Warsaw, 
1963-70;  assistant  professor,  1970-77,  associate  professor 
1978-82,  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  Warsaw;  visiting 
scholar,  Treaty  Research  Center,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, 1982-83;  adjunct  professor,  spring  1984,  visiting  as- 
sociate professor  1984-88;  professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law 
since  1988.  Member  of  Polish  Delegation  at  numerous 
international  conferences;  visiting  scholar  in  England  and 
U.S.,  1976-77.  Author  of  Denunciation  of  International 
Treaties  (Warsaw,  1976),  International  Agreements  in 
Simplified  Form  (Warsaw,  1981),  and  of  articles  in  legal 
periodicals. 


Donald  W.  Garner,  B.A.,  J.D. 
Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1967,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington;  J.D.  Cum 
Laude  1971,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Chancellors 
Honorary  Society,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Law 
Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Texas.  Briefing  attorney 
to  Chief  Justice,  Texas  Supreme  Court,  1971-72;  private 
practice,  Dallas  1972-74;  assistant  professor,  1974-77,  as- 
sociate professor,  1977-80,  professor  since  1980,  associate 
dean,  1981-84  at  SIU  School  of  Law.  Faculty  advisor, 
Illinois  Judicial  Conference,  1976;  Amoco  Outstanding 
Teacher  Award,  1976.  Visiting  professor,  University  of 
Arkansas  School  of  Law,  1980-81.  Author  of  articles  in 
legal  periodicals.  On  sabbatical  leave,  spring  1992. 
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C.  Peter  Goplerud  III,  B.A.,  J.D. 
Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1971,  J.D.  1974,  University  of  Kansas.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  Kansas.  Law  clerk,  Justice  David  Prager, 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  1974-77;  assistant  professor, 
University  of  Akron,  1977-81;  associate  professor  1981-85, 
professor  since  1985,  associate  dean  1985-88,  interim  dean 
at  SIU  School  of  Law  1988-90;  visiting  professor,  St.  Louis 
University  1990-91.  Author  of  Coal  Development  and  Use 
(Lexington  Books,  1983);  Water  Pollution  and  Water 
Quality:  Legal  Controls  (with  Beck;  Allen  Smith  Co.,  1984, 
Michie  Co.,  1988),  Sports  Law,  Cases  and  Materials  (with 
Yasser  &  McCurdy;  Anderson  Co.,  1990),  and  of  articles 
in  legal  periodicals. 


Richard  A.  Green,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1968,  Southern  Illinois  University;  J.D.  1972,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois.  In 
private  practice  1972-present.  Adjunct  professor  of  law  at 
SIU  School  of  Law,  1976.  Assistant  team  leader,  National 
Institute  of  Trial  Advocacy,  1979-80.  Adjunct  professor  of 
law  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1980. 


Leonard  Gross,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1973,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton; 
J.D.  Magna  Cum  Laude,  Boston  University,  1976,  Editor 
of  Law  Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  and  New  York.  Law  clerk,  Judge  Frederick  Brown, 
Massachusetts  Appeals  Court,  1976-77;  private  practice, 
New  York,  1977-83;  assistant  professor,  1983-87,  associ- 
ate professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1987.  Reporter, 
1988,  Illinois  Associate  Judges  Conference  (judicial  ethics); 
reporter,  fall  1988,  Illinois  Judicial  Conference  (judicial 
ethics).  Author  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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Harold  W.  Hannah,  B.S.,  J.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  1932,  J.D.  1935,  University  of  Illinois.  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans,  1945-47;  asso- 
ciate professor,  agricultural  law  and  administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1935-41  and  1947-54;  dean  of  resident 
instruction,  College  of  Agriculture,  1954-59;  group  leader 
of  contract  team  in  India,  1955-57;  professor  of  agriculture 
and  veterinary  medicine  law,  University  of  Illinois, 
1959-71;  private  practice  since  1971;  lecturer  and  adjunct 
professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1975.  U.S.  Army, 
1941-45.  Author  of  Law  on  the  Farm  (MacMillan,  1948); 
Law  and  Court  Decisions  on  Agriculture  (with  Krausz, 
Stipes  Publishing  Co.,  1968);  Law  for  the  Veterinarian  and 
Livestock  Owner  (Interstate,  1974);  Resource  Book  for 
Universities  in  Developing  Countries  (University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1966);  The  Legal  Base  for  Universities  in  Developing 
Countries  (with  Caughey,  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1967);  Law  and  the  Farmer  (revision  of  Buescher,  Springer 
Publishing  Company  1975),  and  legal  articles. 


Harry  J.  Haynsworth  IV,  A.B.,  J.D.,  M.A.R. 
Professor  of  Law  and  Dean 

A.B.  1961,  J.D.  1964,  Duke  University,  Law  Review; 
M.A.R.  1989,  Lutheran  Southern  Theological  Seminary. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  South  Carolina.  Private  practice, 
Greenville,  SC,  1964-71;  associate  professor,  1971-74, 
professor,  1974-90,  David  H.  Means  Professor  of  Law, 
associate  dean,  1975-76,  1984-85,  acting  dean  1976-77, 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Visiting  professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds,  England,  1978-79;  professor  and  dean  at 
SIU  School  of  Law  since  1990.  Member,  American  Law 
Institute,  Fellows  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation.  Author 
of  Organizing  a  Small  Business  Entity  (ALI-ABA  Small 
Business  Series,  1986,  Supplement  #1,  1988);  Marketing 
and  Legal  Ethics:  The  Rules  and  the  Risks  (ABA,  2nd  ed. 
1990);  and  other  books  and  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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Frank  G.  Houdek,  B.A.,  J.D.,  M.L.S. 
Professor  of  Law  and  Library  Director 

B.A.  Cum  Laude  1971,  J.D.  1974,  Order  of  the  Coif,  M.L.S. 
1976,  UCLA.  Admitted  to  practice  in  California.  Certified 
law  librarian.  Reference  librarian,  Los  Angeles  County 
Law  Library,  1975-79;  librarian,  Lawler,  Felix  &  Hall,  Los 
Angeles,  1979-82;  associate  director  of  law  library  and 
adjunct  assistant  professor  of  law,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1982-85;  associate  professor  of  law  and  library 
director,  1985-88;  professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since 
1988.  Author  of  numerous  legal  bibliographies  and 
articles.  On  sabbatical  leave,  spring  1992. 
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Robert  H.  Howerton,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1965,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale;  J.D. 
1968,  Northwestern  University,  Ford  Fellowship.  Admitted 
to  practice  in  Illinois.  Private  practice,  Illinois,  1968-72 
Williamson   County,   Illinois,   state's   attorney,    1972-79 
circuit  judge,    First   Judicial    Circuit,    Illinois,    1979-88 
Justice,  Fifth  District  Appellate  Court,  Illinois,  1988-pres- 
ent;  adjunct  professor  of  law  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since 
1984.  Faculty  member,  National  Institute  of  Trial  Advo- 
cacy,  1980-84,  State's  Attorneys  Trial  Advocacy  School, 
1978-84,  Illinois  Judicial  Conference,  1984. 


David  C.  Johnson,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  1959,  C.P.A.  1959,  J.D.,  1961,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Law  Review; 
LL.M.  1964,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  North  Dakota  and  Georgia.  U.S.  Army  Captain, 
1961-63.  Graduate  fellow  1964,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; assistant  professor  1964-67,  associate  professor 
1967-70,  professor  1970-71,  Emory  University;  visiting 
professor  1971-72,  professor  1972-75,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; professor  since  1975,  associate  dean  at  SIU  School 
of  Law,  1977-81.  Author  of  Georgia  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Law  {Encyclopedia  of  Georgia  Law,  1968),  and  articles  in 
legal  periodicals. 


Patrick  J.  Kelley,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1965,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Valedictorian; 
graduate  study  1965-66,  Stanford  University;  J.D.  1969, 
University  of  Iowa,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Law  Review.  Private 
practice,  Chicago,  1969-71;  assistant  professor,  1971-75, 
associate  professor,  1975-79,  Washington  University;  fel- 
lowship in  Law  and  Humanities,  Harvard  Law  School, 
1976-77;  private  practice,  St.  Louis,  1979-81;  associate 
professor  1981-84,  professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since 
1984.  Author  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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Edward  J.  Kionka,  B.S.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  1960,  J.D.  1962,  University  of  Illinois,  Order  of  the 
Coif,  Law  Review;  LL.M.  1974,  Columbia  University. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Private 
practice  1962-64,  1971-72,  1975-76.  Teaching  associate, 
Columbia  University,  fall  1962;  instructor,  University  of 
Michigan,  1964-65;  director,  Illinois  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education,  1965-67;  assistant  dean  and 
assistant  professor,  University  of  Illinois,  1967-71;  special 
counsel,  General  Government  Committee,  Sixth  Illinois 
Constitutional  Convention,  1970;  Krulewitch  Fellow, 
Columbia  University,  1972-73;  associate  professor, 
1973-75,  1976-77,  adjunct  professor,  1975-76,  professor 
since  1977,  associate  dean,  1984-85,  acting  dean,  summer 
1985  at  SIU  School  of  Law;  visiting  professor,  Washing- 
ton University,  1979-80,  University  of  Hawaii,  1983, 
McGeorge  School  of  Law,  1985-86,  Emory  University, 
1989.  Author  of  Torts  in  a  Nutshell  (West  Publishing  Co., 
2nd  ed.  1991);  Evidence  in  the  Nineties  (with  R.  L.  Carlson 
and  E.  J.  Imwinkelried,  Michie  Co.,  3rd  ed.,  1991),  Torts 
Black  Letter  (West  Publishing  Co.,  1988);  and  of  articles 
in  legal  periodicals. 


Theodore  R.  LeBlang,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 

B.A.,  1970,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  J.D.  1974, 
University  of  Illinois.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois.  Law 
clerk,  Illinois  Appellate  Court  (2nd  District),  1974-75; 
legal  counsel,  SIU  School  of  Medicine  since  1975;  assistant 
professor,  1977-81,  associate  professor,  1981-87,  professor 
at  SIU  School  of  Medicine  since  1987;  professor  at  SIU 
School  of  Law  since  1991.  Author  of  The  Law  of  Medical 
Practice  in  Illinois  (with  W.  Eugene  Basanta,  Lawyers 
Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  1986)  and  of  articles  in  legal 
periodials.  Annotator  of  Current  Opinions  of  the  Council 
on  Ethical  and  Judicial  Affairs  of  the  ABA  (Annotated) 
(with  W.  Eugene  Basanta,  Frank  G.  Houdek  and  Robert 
A.  Berk,  American  Medical  Association,  1991).  Editor, 
Journal  of  Legal  Medicine.  Editorial  board  member, 
Illinois  Bar  Journal,  Law  Medicine  and  Health  Care. 
Honorary  Fellow,  American  College  of  Legal  Medicine. 
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Mark  R.  Lee,  B.A.,  J.D. 
Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1971,  Yale  University;  J.D.  with  High  Honors  1974, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Chancellors,  Order  of  the  Coif, 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Texas  Law  Review.  Admitted  to  practice 
in  Texas.  Instructor,  University  of  Texas  Law  School, 
1973-74;  assistant  attorney  general,  Austin,  Texas, 
1974-75;  attorney,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1975-76;  instructor,  University  of  Miami,  1976-77; 
assistant  professor  1977-81,  associate  professor  1981-85, 
professor  of  law  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1985.  Visit- 
ing lecturer,  University  of  Warwick,  England,  spring  1984; 
visiting  Fellow,  Max  Planck  Institute  of  Foreign  and 
International  Private  Law,  Hamburg,  West  Germany, 
summer  1986;  visiting  professor,  University  of  San  Diego, 
summer  1990.  Member,  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Utility 
Regulation  Reform,  1982-84;  Blue  Ribbon  Telecommuni- 
cations Task  Force  1990-91;  consultant  (re:  acid  rain 
legislation)  Illinois  Attorney  General,  1985-86;  Arbitrator, 
American  Arbitration  Association,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 
Who's  Who  in  American  Law,  Who's  Who  of  Emerging 
Leaders  in  America.  Author  of  Antitrust  Law  and  Local 
Government  (Greenwood  Press,  1985),  and  of  articles  in 
legal  periodicals.  On  sabbatical  leave,  spring  1992. 


Hiram  H.  Lesar,  A.B.,  J.D.,  J.S.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  1934,  J.D.  1936,  University  of  Illinois;  J.S.D.  1938, 
Yale.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Sterling  Fellow,  Yale,  1936-37;  assistant 
professor  1937-40,  associate  professor  1940-42,  University 
of  Kansas;  senior  attorney  1942,  principal  attorney  1943, 
Board  of  Legal  Examiners,  Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Navy 
1944-46  (Lt.  Cdr.);  associate  professor  1946-48,  professor 
1948-57,  University  of  Missouri;  professor  1957-60,  dean 
and  Zumbalen  professor  1960-72,  Washington  University; 
dean  and  professor  of  law  at  SIU  School  of  Law  1972-80; 
interim  president  1974,  acting  president  1979-80,  Distin- 
guished Service  Professor,  SIU,  since  1981.  Summer 
visiting  professor:  Illinois,  1947;  Indiana,  1952;  Southern 
California,  1959;  North  Carolina,  1961;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1965.  Reporter,  Special  Study  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (Mo.),  1966-67.  Author  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Little-Brown,  1957);  Vol.  I  Pt.  3  of  American  Law  of 
Property  (Casner  ed.,  Little-Brown,  1952,  Suppl.  1977); 
and  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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Brian  E.  Mattis,  B.S.B.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.B.A.  1960,  University  of  Florida;  J.D.  Cum  Laude 
1968,  University  of  Miami,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Law  Review, 
Iron  Arrow  Honorary  Society,  Wig  &  Robe  Legal  Honor- 
ary, Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Phi  Kappa  Phi;  LL.M.  1969, 
Yale.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Florida.  Sterling  Fellow, 
Yale,  1968-69;  associate  professor  1969-72,  professor 
1972-74,  University  of  Nebraska;  professor  at  SIU  School 
of  Law  since  1974.  Amoco  Outstanding  Teacher  Award 
1975.  Faculty  advisor,  Illinois  Judicial  Conference,  1975, 
1985-86.  University  of  Nebraska,  summer,  1970,  1972, 
1973.  Academic  member,  National  Maritime  Law  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States;  member  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Maritime  Section  Council  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1987-88.  Author  of  chapters  in  legal  treatises  and 
articles  in  legal  periodicals.  On  leave,  1991-92. 


Taylor  Mattis,  B.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 

Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1960,  University  of  Alabama,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  J.D. 
Cum  Laude,  1963,  University  of  Miami,  Wig  and  Robe, 
Law  Review;  National  Appellate  Advocacy  Competition, 
regional  winner;  LL.M.  1969,  Yale.  Admitted  to  practice 
in  Florida,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois.  Private  practice,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  1963-66;  law  clerk,  U.S.  District  Judge  Emett 
Choate,  1966-68;  Sterling  Fellow,  Yale,  1968-69;  attorney, 
Nebraska  Appellate  Justice  Project,  1972-74;  associate 
professor,  1974-77,  professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since 
1977.  Amoco  Outstanding  Teacher  Award  1977.  Member, 
American  Law  Institute;  Fellow,  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion. Author  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals.  On  leave, 
1991-92. 


Thomas  B.  McAffee,  B.S.,  J.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  1976,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Kappa  Phi;  J.D.  1979, 
University  of  Utah,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Articles  Editor,  Utah 
Law  Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in  California.  Law  clerk, 
The  Honorable  J.  Clifford  Wallace,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
9th  Cir.,  1979-80;  private  practice,  California,  1980-82; 
assistant  professor  1982-85,  associate  professor  at  SIU 
School  of  Law  since  1985.  Author  of  articles  in  legal 
periodicals. 
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Sham  R.  Rhode,  B.S.,  M.S.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  1972,  M.S.  1975,  J.D.  1976,  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale;  LL.M.  1987,  Emory  University. 
Associate  legal  counsel,  1976-80,  chief  trial  attorney 
1980-,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale;  adjunct 
professor  of  law  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1990. 
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R.  J.  Robertson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  with  Honors  1973,  J.D.  Cum  Laude  1976,  University 
of  Missouri,  Order  of  the  Coif,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Law  Re- 
view. Admitted  to  practice  in  Missouri.  Staff  law  clerk, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  8th  Cir.,  1976-79;  private  practice, 
St.  Louis,  1979-82,  1985-86;  assistant  professor  1982-85, 
1986-89,  associate  professor  since  1989,  associate  dean  at 
SIU  School  of  Law  1988-91.  Author  of  articles  in  legal 
periodicals. 

Marsha  G.  Ryan,  B.A.,  M.D.,  J.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1968,  Oklahoma  City  University;  M.D.  1972,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine;  Surgery  Internship 
and  Residency,  University  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences 
Center  and  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Hospitals, 
1972-78;  J.D.  1987,  SIU  School  of  Law.  Board  Certified, 
American  Board  of  Surgery,  1979,  re-certified,  1989; 
Fellow,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  1985;  private 
practice  of  surgery,  1978-present.  Adjunct  professor  at 
SIU  School  of  Law  since  1987. 

William  A.  Schroeder,  B.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M. 
Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1966,  J.D.  1969,  University  of  Illinois;  LL.M.  1977, 
Harvard.  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellow,  Boston  Legal 
Assistance  Project,  1969-70;  teaching  fellow,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  1970-71,  Order  of  the  Coif  (Boston 
College  Chapter);  private  practice,  Boston,  1971-74;  as- 
sistant attorney  general,  Boston,  1975-77;  director  of  liti- 
gation, Monroe  County  Legal  Assistance,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
1977-78;  assistant  district  attorney,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1979-80;  associate  professor,  University  of  Alabama, 
1980—84;  visiting  professor,  University  of  Missouri,  spring 
and  summer,  1983;  associate  professor  1984-88,  professor 
at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1988.  Author  of  Alabama 
Evidence  (with  J.  Hoffman  and  R.  Thigpen,  Harrison  Co., 
1987),  Missouri  Evidence  (West  Publishing  Co.,  1991),  and 
of  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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Norman  Vieira,  A.B.,  J.D. 

Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  1959,  Columbia  University;  J.D.  1962,  University  of 
Chicago,  Board  of  Editors  of  Law  Review.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  Illinois  and  before  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Law 
clerk,  Justice  Walter  V.  Schaefer,  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
1963-65;  professor,  University  of  Idaho,  1965-82;  visiting 
professor,  UCLA,  1970-71;  professor  of  law  at  SIU  School 
of  Law  since  1982.  Author  of  Civil  Rights  in  a  Nutshell 
(West  Publishing  Co.),  and  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 


Edward  L.  Welch,  B.S.,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  1957,  St.  Louis  University;  J.D.  1960,  Washington 
University,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Labor  attorney  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  and  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  1960-67; 
private  practice,  East  St.  Louis  and  Edwardsville  1967-89; 
of  counsel  to  Welch  &  Bush,  1989-;  lecturer  and  adjunct 
professor,  1973-91;  associate  professor  at  SIU  School  of 
Law  since  1991. 


Wenona  Y.  Whitfield,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  1970,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  graduate  study, 
1970-72,  J.D.  1977,  Southern  Illinois  University.  Private 
practice,  Chicago,  1977-80;  Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  1980-81;  assistant  professor  1981-87,  associate 
professor  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1987;  visiting  pro- 
fessor, University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1987-88.  Mem- 
ber, American  Law  Institute,  ABA  Fellows.  Author  of 
articles  in  legal  periodicals.  On  sabbatical  leave,  1991-92. 


Clinical  Program  Staff 

Richard  J.  Habiger,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Staff  Attorney 

B.A.  1963,  Rockhurst  College;  J.D.  1970,  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellow,  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender's  Society  of  Kansas  City,  1970-72;  National 
Juvenile  Law  Center,  St.  Louis  University,  1972-75.  Staff 
Attorney,  Clinical  Program,  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1975. 
Author  of  Law  and  Tactics  in  Juvenile  Cases  (with  Evans, 
North,  Piersma,  Schiller  &  Spiller,  National  Juvenile  Law 
Center,  2nd  ed.  1975),  and  of  articles  in  legal  periodicals. 
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James  B.  Roberts,  B.A.,  J.D. 

Staff  Attorney 

B.A.  1971,  Adelphi  University;  J.D.  1977,  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois,  U.S.  District 
Court,  S.D.  Illinois  and  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  7th 
Circuit.  Managing  attorney,  Clinical  Program,  SIU  School 
of  Law,  1977-80;  private  practice,  1980-82;  staff  attorney, 
Clinical  Program,  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1982. 
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Mary  C.  Rudasill,  B.S.,  M.S.,  J.D. 

Staff  Attorney  and  Acting  Director 

B.S.  1971,  Illinois  State  University;  M.S.  1975,  University 
of  Illinois;  J.D.  1980,  Southern  Illinois  University.  Law 
Clerk,  U.S.  Magistrate  Kenneth  J.  Meyers,  1980-81;  pri- 
vate practice,  Carbondale,  IL,  1981-88;  part-time  staff 
attorney,  1985-88,  staff  attorney,  Clinical  Program,  1988-, 
adjunct  professor  of  law  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1990. 


Law  Library  Staff 

James  E.  Duggan,  B.A.,  J.D.,  M.L.I.S. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Law  Library  and  Computer 
Services  Librarian 

B.A.  1983,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity; J.D.  1986,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.L.I.S.  1987, 
Louisiana  State  University.  Beta  Phi  Mu.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  Mississippi.  Assistant  professor,  1988-,  com- 
puter services  librarian  at  SIU  School  of  Law  Library  since 
1990. 


R.  Kathy  Garner,  B.A.,  M.  of  Libr.,  J.D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Law  Library  and  Senior  Refer- 
ence Librarian 

B.A.  1964,  University  of  Oregon;  M.  of  Libr.  1967,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Beta  Phi  Mu;  J.D.  Cum  Laude  1983, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Managing  Editor  of  Law 
Journal.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois.  Circulation  li- 
brarian, University  of  Texas  Law  Library,  1970-72;  pri- 
vate practice,  Metropolis,  1983-85;  reference/instructional 
services  librarian/assistant  professor,  1985-87,  senior 
reference  librarian  at  SIU  Law  Library  since  1987. 
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Elizabeth  W.  Matthews,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  in  the  Law  Library  and  Librarian  for  Special 
Projects  and  Preservation 

B.A.  1948,  Randolph-Macon  College;  M.S.(L.S.)  1952,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Beta  Phi  Mu;  Ph.D.  1972,  SIU,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi;  LL.D.  1989,  Randolph-Macon  College.  Certified 
law  librarian.  Library  assistant  in  catalog/acquisitions, 
1948-  51;  catalog  librarian,  Ohio  State  University, 
1952-59;  visiting  lecturer,  University  of  Illinois,  1964;  in- 
structor, SIU,  1964-70;  catalog  librarian/assistant  pro- 
fessor, 1974-79,  catalog  librarian/associate  professor, 
1979-85,  professor,  1985-,  librarian  for  special  projects 
and  preservation  at  SIU  Law  Library  since  1990.  Author 
of  Access  Points  to  the  Law  Library  (Wm.  S.  Hein  &  Co., 
1982);  Seventeenth  Century  English  Law  Reports  in  Folio 
(Wm.  S.  Hein  &  Co.,  1986);  The  Law  Library  Reference 
Shelf  (Wm.  S.  Hein  &  Co.,  1988);  Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer:  An 
Annotated  Bibliograpy  (SIU  Press,  1991);  and  of  bibliog- 
raphies and  articles. 


Helta  B.  Ryoo,  B.B.A.,  M.L.S. 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Law  Library  and  Head  of 
Technical  Services 

B.B.A.  1966,  Sook  Myung  Women's  University,  Seoul, 
Korea;  M.L.S.  1980,  Indiana  University.  Cataloging/ 
acquisitions  assistant,  1973-80,  acquisitions  librarian/ 
instructor,  1980-83,  assistant  professor  1983-87,  associate 
professor,  1987-,  head  of  technical  services  at  SIU  Law  Li- 
brary since  1990. 


Laurel  Anne  Wendt,  B.A.,  M.L.S.,  J.D. 

Associate  Professor  in  the  Law  Library  and  Associate 
Director 

B.A.  1967,  M.L.S.  1968,  J.D.  1978,  Indiana  University. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  Indiana.  Librarian,  Glen  Oaks 
Community  College,  1968-71;  librarian,  McKendree  Col- 
lege, 1971-72;  reader  services  librarian/assistant  professor 
1978-82,  automation/research  librarian  1982-1984,  associ- 
ate director/associate  professor  at  SIU  Law  Library  since 
1984.  Author  of  Illinois  Legal  Research  Manual  (Butter- 
worth  Legal  Publishers,  1988). 
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Administrative  Staff 

Scott  Nichols,  B.G.S.,  J.D. 

Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

B.G.S.  1975,  University  of  Michigan;  J.D.  1979,  University 
of  Iowa.  Assistant  Iowa  Attorney  General,  civil  rights 
division,  1980-83;  director  of  admissions  and  assistant 
dean  at  SIU  School  of  Law  since  1983.  Author  of  articles 
in  legal  and  social  science  periodicals. 


Norma  M.  Brown,  B.A.,  Registrar 

Bobbi  Thompson-Green,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
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We  have  received  your  application  for  admission.  Upon  receipt  of  your  LSDAS  report, 
your  file  will  then  be  ready  for  admissions  committee  action  unless  you  are  notified 
otherwise.  You  will  be  notified  of  the  action  taken  by  the  committee. 

We  have  received  your  application  for  admission.  Your  application  fee  ($15)  must  be 
received  before  the  admissions  committee  can  consider  your  application. 

Other 

Your  application  for  admission  has  been  received  and  found  to  be  incomplete.  It  is 
being  returned  to  you  so  that  you  can  complete  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
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Year 
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Permanent  Address 
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(  ) 
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Good  Until 
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It  is  the  policy  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity and  educational  oppportunities  for  all  qualified  persons  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  handi- 
cap, sexual  orientation,  or  marital  status.  The  University  is  commited  to  the 
principles  of  equal  employment  and  affirmative  action  and  will  continue  to  con- 
duct all  personnel  actions  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  applicable 
state  and  federal  statutes  and  regulations,  including  Executive  Order  11246  as 
amended.  Personnel  actions  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  recruitment,  hiring, 
position  assignments,  compensations,  training,  promotions,  tenure  consideration 
and  award,  retention,  lay-off,  termination,  and  benefits. 

The  University  recognizes  that  the  barriers  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin 
have  resulted  in  the  denial  to  some  individuals  of  their  full  participation  in  all 
societal  functions,  and  is  commited  to  taking  affirmative  steps  aimed  at  overcom- 
ing such  historical  patterns  of  discrimination  in  our  society.  The  University's  Af- 
firmative Action  Program  identifies  special  actions  intended  to  bring  such  groups 
into  full  participation  in  all  aspects  of  university  life.  Through  its  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Program,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  commited  to:  (1)  in- 
creasing the  number  of  minority  individuals  and  women  in  all  aspects  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  special  procedures  applicable  to  those  positions  determined  to  be 
"underutilized"  for  minorities  and  women;  (2)  insuring  cultural  and  educational 
diversity  in  the  curricula  of  the  University;  (3)  insuring  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
the  disabled;  and  (4)  fostering  attitudes  in  the  University  community  that  are 
supportive  of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity  and  affirmative  action  to  redress 
the  consequences  of  past  societal  discrimination. 

The  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  monitoring  compliance  with  the  Uni- 
versity's Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  policy  is  assigned  to  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  President.  Implementation  and  assuring  compliance  with 
this  policy  is  the  responsibility  of  all  academic  and  administrative  units. 

This  publication  provides  information  about  the  University.  Primary  attention  is 
given  to  its  academic  program,  rules  and  regulations,  and  procedures.  Students 
starting  their  collegiate  training  during  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  catalog 
(summer  1992  through  spring  1993)  are  subject  to  the  curricular  requirements  as 
specified  herein.  The  requirements  herein  will  extend  for  a  seven  calendar  year 
period  from  the  date  of  entry  for  baccalaureate  programs  and  three  years  for  asso- 
ciate programs.  If  the  students  have  not  met  their  undergraduate  educational  ob- 
jectives by  that  time,  they  will  then  become  subject  to  current  curricular  require- 
ments. Should  the  requirements  contained  herein  subsequently  be  changed  by 
the  University,  students  are  assured  that  necessary  adjustments  will  be  made  so 
that  no  additional  time  is  required  of  them.  Where  programs  include  require- 
ments established  by  agencies  external  to  the  University,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  follow  this  same  principle  so  far  as  possible.  Should  subsequent  curricu- 
lar requirement  changes  work  to  the  students'  advantage,  they  may  elect  to  meet 
the  new  requirements  rather  than  those  contained  herein.  Should  the  University 
find  it  necessary  to  discontinue  an  academic  program,  the  effective  date,  unless 
otherwise  dictated,  will  be  such  that  the  last  regularly  admitted  class  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  program  in  regular  time  sequence.  This  means  four  years  for  bac- 
calaureate and  two  years  for  associate  programs.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  change  information  contained  herein  on  matters  other  than  curricular 
requirements  without  regard  as  to  their  date  of  entry  into  college. 
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This 
Catalog 


The  Undergraduate  Catalog  covers  in  detail  questions  concerning  the  undergrad- 
uate program  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  for  the  period  from 
summer,  1992  through  spring,  1993.  It  supersedes  Volume  32,  Number  4. 

The  following  publications  may  be  obtained  from  University  Electronic  Commu- 
nications, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Graduate  Catalog 

Undergraduate  Catalog 

School  of  Law  Catalog 

General  Information  for  Undergraduates 

Schedule  of  Classes.  Please  specify  session  (fall,  spring,  or  summer). 
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University 
Calendar 


Summer  Session,  1992 

Eight- Week  Session  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 

Commencement 
Fall  Semester,  1992 

Semester  Classes  Begin 
Labor  Day  Holiday 
Fall  Vacation 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 

Final  Examinations 

Spring  Semester,  1993 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  Birthday 

Holiday 
Semester  Classes  Begin 
Spring  Vacation 

Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


Monday,  June  15 

Friday,  July  3 

Thursday,  August  6,  and  Friday, 

August  7 
Saturday,  August  8 


Monday,  August  24 

Monday,  September  7 

Saturday,  October  17,  12:00  noon — 

Tuesday,  October  20 
Wednesday,  November  25 — Sunday, 

November  29 
Monday,  December  14 — Friday, 

December  18 


Monday,  January  18 
Tuesday,  January  19 
Saturday,  March  13,  12:00  noon— 

Sunday,  March  21 
Monday,  May  10— Friday,  May  14 
Friday,  May  14;  Saturday,  May  15; 

and  Sunday,  May  16 


All  breaks  officially  begin  at  10:00  p.m.  the  night  before  and  end  at  7:30  a.m.  the 
morning  after  the  respective  beginning  and  ending  dates  listed  above.  Exceptions 
to  this  policy  are  shown  above. 

Accommodating  Religious  Observances  of  Students 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  will  make  reasonable  accommodation 
for  individual  student  religious  observances.  The  Policy  Accommodating  Reli- 
gious Observances  of  Students  appears  in  its  entirety  in  Chapter  7. 
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The  University 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  multicampus  university  comprising  two  institu- 
tions, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  (SIUC)  with  a  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  Springfield  and  a  campus  in  Niigata,  Japan,  and  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Edwardsville  (SIUE)  with  a  School  of  Dental  Medicine  at  Alton  and  a 
center  in  East  St.  Louis.  The  University,  with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $450 
million,  enrolls  over  35,000  students  in  programs  from  two-year  technical  curricu- 
la to  Ph.D.  programs  in  25  fields  along  with  law,  medicine  and  dental  medicine. 
SIU  was  chartered  in  1869  as  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  a  teachers'  col- 
lege. In  1947,  the  name  was  changed  to  Southern  Illinois  University,  reflecting 
the  institution's  academic  expansion.  The  University  also  expanded  geographi- 
cally. As  early  as  1949,  SIU  began  offering  off-campus  academic  courses  in  the 
metropolitan  East  St.  Louis  area,  which  led  to  the  eventual  development  of  a  sep- 
arate institution  in  Edwardsville. 

A  modern  and  comprehensive  post-secondary  educational  institution,  Southern 
Illinois  University  offers  a  broad  range  of  academic  programs  that  lead  to 
associate,  baccalaureate,  master's,  specialist's,  doctoral,  and  professional  degrees. 

The  instructional,  research,  and  service  missions  of  the  two  constituent 
institutions  reflect  the  needs  of  the  geographic  areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  University  also  is  commited  to  serving  statewide,  national,  and  international 
needs.  This  commitment  is  reflected  in  educational  activities  located  off  the  main 
campuses  in  communities  throughout  the  state.  It  is  realized  also  through 
research  and  training  exchanges  and  through  world-wide  student  exchange 
programs. 

A  nine-member  Board  of  Trustees  governs  Southern  Illinois  University  and  sets 
policy  that  enables  the  University  to  carry  out  its  established  missions  and  goals. 
The  chancellor  of  Southern  Illinois  University  is  its  chief  executive  officer  and 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  University  presidents  report  directly  to  the 
chancellor  and  are  responsible  for  the  internal  operations  of  SIUE  and  SIUC. 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  has  taken  pride  in  the  quality  of  its 
services  since  its  doors  were  first  opened  in  1869.  Outstanding  departments,  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  thorough  and  inspired  teaching,  and  a  thoughtful  approach  to 
the  blending  of  old  wisdom  with  new  knowledge,  as  well  as  student  services  from 
admission  to  placement,  combine  with  the  University's  enviable  location  to  pro- 
vide a  rewarding  educational  experience. 

Every  member  of  the  University  faculty  is  a  student  as  well  as  a  teacher 
bringing  the  products  of  research  and  scholarship  into  the  classroom.  The  Uni- 
versity has  many  distinguished  scholars  on  its  faculty  honored  by  their  peers 
for  important  contributions  to  the  fields  they  study.  Contact  with  these  hard- 
working educators  offers  students  the  best  possible  entry  into  the  world  of  to- 
day where  ideas  and  technology  mesh.  As  students  progress  in  their  studies 
they  will  work  along  with  faculty  members  and  may  eventually  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  ongoing  research  projects  or  set  up  projects  of  their  own.  Other 
courses  may  lead  to  internships  or  practicum  work  on  campus  or  in  the  area 
around  the  University. 

Morris  Library,  a  major  resource  for  students  and  faculty,  contains  about 
2,000,000  volumes,  2,600,000  units  of  microform,  and  about  13,000  periodical  sub- 
scriptions. These  materials  are  in  open  stacks,  available  to  every  student.  There 
are  also  important  collections  of  original  research  materials,  as  well  as  support 
services  such  as  a  map  library,  records  and  tapes,  and  a  self-instruction  center. 
Many  disciplines  require  laboratories;  some  are  the  traditional  variety  and  some 
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are  in  orchards,  barns,  hangars,  machine  shops,  sound  chambers,  computer  labs, 
archaeological  digs,  sewing  rooms,  kindergartens,  and  clinics. 

The  University  offers  a  great  variety  of  services  to  students.  The  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records  personnel  oversee  registration  and  keep  track  of  students' 
progress  from  entrance  to  graduation.  Financial  experts,  wise  in  the  field  of  mon- 
ey for  education,  work  tirelessly  to  find  the  right  combination  of  loans,  grants, 
and  on-  and  off-campus  employment  to  keep  each  student  in  school.  Residence 
halls  are  available  on  campus  as  are  furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments  for 
families.  Approved  housing  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  monitored  by  the 
University,  and  those  seeking  other  housing  in  Carbondale  and  the  surrounding 
area  have  access  to  advice  from  housing  staff.  Counseling  services  are  ready  to 
help  students  deal  with  scholastic,  family,  emotional,  medical,  legal,  or  financial 
problems. 

The  University  provides  an  aggressive  placement  program  on  a  number  of  lev- 
els. University  Placement  Center  presents  career  fairs  and  regular  visits  by 
recruiters  from  large  employers.  Career  counselors  are  ready  to  work  with  stu- 
dents from  the  time  of  their  enrollment.  Seminars  and  workshops  are  conducted 
regularly  and  a  career  library  is  maintained.  Some  schools  and  departments  have 
highly  successful  recruitment  programs  of  their  own.  Placement  services  do  not 
stop  at  graduation — the  University  keeps  a  current  placement  file  for  every  inter- 
ested graduate,  and  Alumni  Services  offers  referral  assistance. 

Carbondale,  an  economic  center  of  Southern  Illinois,  has  been  cited  in  a  re- 
cent study  as  one  of  the  fifty  most  desirable  places  to  live  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a  few  hours  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Memphis,  the  University  sits 
amid  rolling  hills,  farmlands,  and  orchards  just  60  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  Glacial  deposits  of  rock  have  left  the  area 
from  Carbondale  south  ruggedly  scenic  and  suitable  for  a  wide  range  of  out- 
door activities.  Four  large  recreational  lakes  are  within  minutes  of  the  cam- 
pus; the  two  great  rivers,  the  spectacular  240,000-acre  Shawnee  National  For- 
est, and  a  large  number  of  smaller  lakes,  state  parks,  and  recreational  areas 
are  within  easy  driving  distance.  The  Mid-South  climate  is  ideal  for  year- 
around  outdoor  activities — even  a  little  cross-country  skiing  now  and  then. 
The  campus  itself  is  a  marvel  of  landscaping,  planted  with  native  trees  and 
shrubs  and  blooming  flora. 

Activities  on  campus  are  equally  inviting.  There  are  over  300  student 
organizations — special  interest,  political,  Greek,  religious,  service — intramurals 
from  baseball  to  Ultimate  Frisbee,  a  recreational  lake  on  campus,  nine  intercolle- 
giate sports  programs  for  women  and  nine  for  men,  and  great  varieties  of  divert- 
ing entertainment.  A  large  indoor  recreational  center  contains  an  Olympic-sized 
pool,  weight  rooms,  game  courts  of  all  kinds,  diet  and  exercise  programs,  instruc- 
tion, and  equipment  that  can  be  checked  out  for  outdoor  recreation. 

At  this  modern  university  in  a  rural  setting  one  can  benefit  from  the  best  of 
both  worlds — the  scenic  wonders,  the  small-town  friendliness,  the  easy  access  to 
all  the  area  has  to  offer,  and  the  resources  of  a  sophisticated  faculty  and  staff  with 
the  latest  in  technological  marvels  at  its  command. 

Accreditations  and  Affiliations1 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 

and  Schools  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  American  Association  for  Accredita- 

and  Technology,  Inc.  tion  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care 

Accreditation  Council  of  the  American  American  Association  of  Airport  Execu- 

Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  tives 

Business  (undergraduate  and  mas-  American  Association  of  Museums 

ter's  level  programs)  (University  Museum) 
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American  Bar  Association 
American  Board  of  Examiners  in 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
American  Board  of  Funeral  Service  Ed- 
ucation (Mortuary  Science  program) 
American  Chemical  Society 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
American  Institute  of  Professional  Ge- 
ologists 
American  Library  Association 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
(Physical  Therapist  Assistant  program) 
American  Psychological  Association 
(Counseling  psychology  and  Clinical 
psychology) 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Association  of  American  Publishers 
Association  of  American  University 

Presses 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 

Architecture  (A.C.S.A.) 
Association  of  Research  Libraries 
Commission  on  Accreditation  in  Physi- 
cal Therapy  Education 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Reha- 
bilitation Institutes  (Evaluation  De- 
velopment Center) 
Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation  of 
the  American  Dental  Association 
(Dental  Hygiene  and  Dental  Labora- 
tory Technology  programs) 
Committee  on  Allied  Health  Education 
on  Accreditation  via  Joint  Review 
Committee  for  Respiratory  Therapy 
Education 
Committee  on  Allied  Health  Education 
on  Accreditation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  via  Joint  Re- 
view Committee  for  Radiologic  Tech- 
nology Education 
Community  Development  Society 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
Council  for  Accreditation  for  Counsel- 
ing and  Related  Educational  Programs 
Council  on  International  Education 

Exchange 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  Education 
(Rehabilitation  Counseling  program) 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Avi- 
ation Maintenance  Technology,  Avia- 


tion Flight,  Avionics  Technology,  and 
the  Airway  Science  curriculum) 

Federation  of  Schools  of  Accountancy 
(FSA) 

Foundation  for  Interior  Design  Educa- 
tion Research 

Honors  Council  of  the  Illinois  Region 

Illinois  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education  (Associate  Degree 
Nursing  program) 

Illinois  Office  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Education 

State  Teacher  Certification  Board 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation and  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges 

National  Academy  of  Early  Childhood 
Programs  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children 

National  Association  of  Industrial  Tech- 
nology (B.S.  program  in  Industrial 
Technology) 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art 
and  Design 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Administration 

National  Athletic  Trainers  Association 

National  Collegiate  Honors  Council 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education 

National  Fire  Protection  Association 

National  League  for  Nursing 

National  Recreation  and  Parks  Associa- 
tion (National  Accreditation  Council) 

National  Shorthand  Reporters  Associa- 
tion (court  reporter  training  program) 

National  Technicians  Automotive  Edu- 
cation Foundation 

Photo-Marketing  Association  Inter- 
national 

Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges 

Society  of  American  Foresters 

University  Aviation  Association  (Air- 
way Science  Curriculum  Committee) 

University  Council  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation 

Upper  Midwest  Honors  Council 


lrTo  determine  the  agency  which  accredits  a  specific  program,  consult  the  information  on  that  program  in  this  catalog. 
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Faculty 

The  University  faculty  is  dedicated  to  excellence  in  teaching  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines  and  professions.  Many  faculty 
members  are  well  known  both  nationally  and  internationally  for  their  many  var- 
ied research  contributions.  The  Undergraduate  Catalog  lists  the  numerous  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  faculty  and,  in  addition,  in  Chapter  8  of  this  catalog  the  fac- 
ulty members  are  listed  by  departments  in  which  they  are  appointed. 

Undergraduate  Curricula 

The  undergraduate  majors  and  minors  offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  are  listed  below  in  alphabetical  order.  Also  indicated  is  whether  a  ma- 
jor, a  minor,  or  both  are  offered.  The  academic  unit  which  offers  the  major  is  listed 
as  is  the  degree  the  student  would  expect  to  receive  upon  graduation.  If  a  major 
may  be  completed  in  more  than  one  academic  unit,  the  other  units  are  listed  on 
additional  lines.  For  example,  the  biological  sciences  major  is  offered  through 
the  College  of  Science.  Students  planning  to  teach  biological  sciences  may  also 
complete  the  major  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  requirements  for  each  of 
the  programs  listed  below  are  explained  in  Chapter  5  of  this  bulletin.  The  de- 
gree abbreviations  used  are:  A.A.S.,  Associate  in  Applied  Science;  B.A.,  Bache- 
lor of  Arts;  B.F.A.,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts;  B.Mus.,  Bachelor  of  Music;  and  B.S., 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  majors  and  minors  listed,  preprofessional  programs  may  be 
completed  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine,  nursing,  optometry,  pharmacy,  physical 
therapy,  podiatry,  public  health,  and  veterinary  science. 


SUBJECT 

MAJOR  MINOR 

ACADEMIC  UNIT 

DEGREE 

Accounting 

X 

College  of  Business  and 
Administration 

B.S. 

Administration  of  Justice 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal 
Arts 

B.S. 

Advanced  Technical 

X 

College  of  Technical 

B.S. 

Studies 

Careers 

Aerospace  Studies 

X 

African  Studies 

X 

Aging  Studies 

X 

Agribusiness  Economics 

X 

X 

College  of  Agriculture 

B.S. 

Agriculture,  General 

X 

X 

College  of  Agriculture 

B.S. 

Allied  Health  Careers 

X 

College  of  Technical 

A.A.S. 

Specialties9 

Careers 

Animal  Science 

X 

X 

College  of  Agriculture 

B.S. 

Anthropology 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A. 

Aquatics3 

X 

Architectural  Technology9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Art 

X 

X 

College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts 
College  of  Education 

B.A.,  B.F.A. 
B.S. 

Asian  Studies 

X 

Athletic  Training3 

X 

Automotive  Technology9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Aviation  Flight9 

X 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 
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SUBJECT 

MAJOR  MINOF 

I    ACADEMIC  UNIT 

DEGREE 

Aviation  Maintenance 

X 

College  of  Technical 

A.A.S. 

Technology9 

Careers 

Aviation  Management 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

B.S. 

Avionics  Technology9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Biological  Sciences 

X 

X 

College  of  Science 
College  of  Education 

B.A. 
B.S. 

Black  American  Studies 

X 

Botany 

(See  Plant  Biology) 

Business  and 

X 

College  of  Business  and 

B.S. 

Administration 

Administration 

Business  Economics 

X 

College  of  Business  and 
Administration 

B.S. 

Chemistry 

X 

X 

College  of  Science 
College  of  Education 

B.A.,  B.S. 
B.S. 

Child  and  Family 

X 

Services4 

Chinese1 

X 

Cinema  and  Photography 

X 

College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts 

B.A. 

Civil  Engineering 

X 

College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology 

B.S. 

Classical  Civilization1 

X 

Classics1 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A. 

Clothing  and  Textiles6 

X 

X 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

Coaching3 

X 

Commercial  Graphics — 

X 

College  of  Technical 

A.A.S. 

Design1 

Careers 

Communication  Disorders  X 

College  of  Communica- 

and Sciences 

tions  and  Fine  Arts 
College  of  Education 

B.S. 
B.S. 

Community  Development 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Comparative  Literature 

X 

Computer  Information 

X 

X 

College  of  Technical 

A.A.S. 

Processing9 

Careers 

Computer  Science 

X 

X 

College  of  Science 

B.A.,  B.S. 

Construction 

X 

College  of  Technical 

A.A.S. 

Technology9 

Careers 

Consumer  Economics  and 

X 

College  of  Technical 

B.S. 

Family  Management 

Careers 

Consumer  Studies2 

X 

Dental  Hygiene9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Dental  Technology9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Design 

X 

X 

College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts 

B.A. 

Early  Childhood4 

X 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

Earth  Science 

X 

East  Asian  Civiliza- 

tion1 

X 
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SUBJECT 

MAJOR  MINOf 

I    ACADEMIC  UNIT 

DEGREE 

Economics 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A. 

Educational  Media4 

X 

Electrical  Engineering 

X 

College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology 

B.S. 

Electronics  Management 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

B.S. 

Electronics  Technology9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Elementary  Education4 

X 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

Engineering  Technology 

X 

College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology 

B.S. 

English 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Education 

B.A. 
B.S. 

Equine  Studies7 

X 

Finance 

X 

College  of  Business  and 
Administration 

B.S. 

Fire  Science  Management 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

B.S. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

X 

College  of  Agriculture 

B.S. 

Foreign  Language  and 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A. 

International  Trade 

Forestry 
French* 

X 

College  of  Agriculture 

B.S. 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A. 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

Geography 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Education 

B.A.,  B.S. 
B.S. 

Geology 

X 

X 

College  of  Science 

B.A.,  B.S. 

German1 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Education 

B.A. 
B.S. 

Greek1 

X 

Health  Care 

X 

College  of  Technical 

B.S. 

Management 

Careers 

Health  Education 

X 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

History 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Education 

B.A. 
B.S. 

Industrial  Technology 

X 

College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology 

B.S. 

Interior  Design 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

B.S. 

Japanese1 

X 

Journalism 

X 

X 

College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts 

B.S. 

Language  Arts  (English 

X 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

and  Reading)4 

Latin1 

X 

Law  Enforcement9 

X 

College  of  Technical 
Careers 

A.A.S. 

Linguistics 

X 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A. 

Management 

X 

College  of  Business  and 
Administration 

B.S. 

Marketing 

X 

College  of  Business  and 
Administration 

B.S. 
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SUBJECT 


MAJOR  MINOR    ACADEMIC  UNIT 


DEGREE 


Mathematics 


X         X 


Mechanical  Engineering     X 


Microbiology 

X 

X 

Mining  Engineering 

X 

Mortuary  Science  and 

X 

Funeral  Service9 

Museum  Studies 

X 

Music 

X 

X 

Office  Systems  and 

X 

X 

Specialties9 

Paralegal  Studies  for 

X 

X 

Legal  Assistants 

Philosophy 

X 

X 

Photographic  Production 

X 

Technology9 

Physical  Education 

X 

X 

Physical  Therapist 

X 

Assistant9 

Physics 

X 

X 

Physiology 

X 

X 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

X 

X 

Plant  Biology 

X 

X 

Political  Science 

X 

X 

Psychology 

X 

X 

Radio-Television 

X 

Radiologic  Technology9 

X 

Recreation 

X 

X 

Religious  Studies 

X 

X 

Respiratory  Therapy 

X 

Technology9 

Russian1 

X 

X 

Social  Studies 

X 

Social  Work 

X 

Sociology 

X 

X 

Spanish1 

X 

X 

Special  Major8 

X 

Special  Education 

X 

Speech  Communication 

X 

X 

College  of  Science  B.S. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Engineering  B.S. 

and  Technology 

College  of  Science  B.A. 

College  of  Engineering  B.S. 

and  Technology 

College  of  Technical  A.A.S. 

Careers 

College  of  Communica-  B.Mus., 

tions  and  Fine  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Technical  A.A.S. 
Careers 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.S. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Technical  A.A.S. 

Careers 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Technical  A.A.S. 

Careers 

College  of  Science  B.S. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Science  B.A. 

College  of  Agriculture  B.S. 

College  of  Science  B.A. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Communica-  B.A. 

tions  and  Fine  Arts 
College  of  Technical 

Careers  A.A.S. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Technical  A.A.S. 

Careers 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

School  of  Social  Work  B.S. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

B.A.,  B.S. 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Communica-  B.S. 

tions  and  Fine  Arts 

College  of  Education  B.S. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  B.A. 
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SUBJECT 

MAJC 

)R  MINC 

IR    ACADEMIC  UNIT 

DEGREE 

Theater 

X 

X 

College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts 

B.A. 

Tool  and  Manufacturing 

X 

College  of  Technical 

A.A.S. 

Technology1 

Careers 

University  Studies 

X 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.A.,  B.S. 

Vocational  Education 

X 

X 

College  of  Education 

B.S. 

Studies 

Women's  Studies 

X 

Zoology 

X 

X 

College  of  Science 
College  of  Education 

B.A.,  B.S. 
B.S. 

'Described  under  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 
2Described  under  Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management 
3Described  under  Physical  Education 
4Described  under  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
5Described  under  Linguistics 
6Described  under  Vocational  Education  Studies 
7Described  under  Animal  Science 

8A  special  major  may  be  completed  in  any  academic  unit 

9Qualified  A.A.S.  graduates  may  be  eligible  to  earn  a  B.S.  degree  through  the  Capstone  Option.  See  Chapter  4  for  addi- 
tional information. 

Visits  to  Campus 

We  welcome  prospective  students,  their  families,  friends,  and  interested  groups  to 
learn  about  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  through  various  on- 
campus  and  off-campus  events.  Activities  on  campus  include  campus  visits,  group 
visit  days,  and  open  houses.  SIUC  Preview  Programs  are  held  in  several  off- 
campus  locations  around  Illinois  each  spring. 

Campus  Visits.  Campus  visits  are  available  by  appointment  Monday  through 
Friday,  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  To  make  best  use  of  the  visit,  plan  to  arrive  early. 
Please  make  your  reservations  approximately  seven  days  in  advance.  Your 
scheduled  visit  can  include  meeting  with  one  of  SIUC's  admissions  counselors 
who  will  advise  you  about  academic  programs,  student  services,  admission  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  housing  options,  financial  aid,  and  general  information 
about  the  University  and  community.  Guided  tours  of  the  campus  are  available. 
Appointments  with  departmental  representatives  can  also  be  arranged  with  ad- 
vance notice. 

Group  Visits.  Group  visit  days  are,  quite  simply,  campus  visits  by  groups  of  peo- 
ple. The  same  arrangements  are  available,  but  advance  reservation  is  a  must. 

Open  Houses.  Open  house  programs  are  held  on  campus  four  or  five  times  each 
year.  Activities  include  admissions  counseling,  departmental  exhibits,  displays 
by  student  organizations,  presentations  on  financial  aid  and  other  student  serv- 
ices, tours  of  residence  hall  facilities,  campus  and  departmental  tours,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  other  events  or  activities. 

SIUC  Previews.  SIUC  Preview  programs  are  events  held  at  off  campus  locations 
from  February  through  May  to  bring  SIUC  within  easy  traveling  distance  of 
many  Illinois  communities.  Activities  include  admissions  counseling,  small  group 
and  individual  sessions  on  financial  aid,  a  dynamic  audio-visual  presentation  en- 
titled "SIUC:  The  Setting",  consultation  about  University  housing,  and  informa- 
tion displays. 

For  reservations  for  campus  visits  and  group  visit  days  or  for  information  about 
scheduled  on  campus  Open  House  and  off  campus  Preview  Programs,  write  New 
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Student  Admission  Services,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901-4710  or  call  800-642-3531  (toll  free  in  Illinois)  or 
618-536-4405  (direct). 

Applying  for  Admission 

Request  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Application  from  New  Student  Admission 
Services,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901- 
4710,  or  call  618-536-4405  (direct).  For  admission  requirements  see  Chapter  2. 


Campus  Living 

On-Campus  Housing  for  Single  Students 

The  University  offers  single  students  a  variety  of  living  experiences  in  the  on- 
campus  residence  halls.  These  halls  provide  not  only  room  and  board  but  also  op- 
portunities for  participation  in  academic,  recreational  and  social  programs.  Two 
distinct  advantages  of  living  on  campus  are  the  ready  access  to  all  facilities  and 
the  absence  of  a  need  for  special  transportation  since  all  campus  activities  are 
within  easy  walking  distance.  Meal  service  in  all  areas  except  Greek  Row  pro- 
vides 20  meals  a  week;  three  meals  each  day  Monday-Saturday  and  brunch  and  sup- 
per on  Sunday.  Unlimited  second  helpings  are  offered,  and  a  full-time  dietitian  is 
available  for  students  who  require  special  diets.  Co-ed  living  is  available  in  all  hous- 
ing areas.  All  rooms  are  furnished  with  single  beds,  36  inches  by  80  inches,  closet 
space,  chests  of  drawers,  desks,  study  chairs,  and  draperies.  Study  lamps,  pillows,  bed 
linen,  towels,  blankets  and  telephone  instruments  must  be  provided  by  the  students. 
Telephone  jacks  are  provided  in  each  room.  Housing  contracts  are  for  the  school  year 
(fall  and  spring  semesters)  with  summer  contracts  being  issued  separately.  The  resi- 
dence halls  close  during  breaks  and  official  University  vacations. 

Freshmen  under  the  age  of  21,  not  living  with  a  parent  or  legal  guardian,  are 
required  to  live  in  on-campus  residence  halls,  or  similar  privately  owned  resi- 
dence halls.  The  privately  owned  residence  halls  provide  facilities,  food  service, 
and  supervision  comparable  to  on-campus  housing.  Sophomores  under  the  age  of 
21,  not  living  with  a  parent  or  legal  guardian,  are  required  to  live  in  on-campus 
residence  halls  or  University- approved  privately  owned  housing.  Sophomore  ap- 
proved privately  owned  housing  includes  some  apartments  and  rooming  houses. 
Such  facilities  are  not  required  to  provide  food  service,  but  must  have  University- 
approved  adult  managers  and  must  be  inspected  by  the  University.  There  are  no 
housing  regulations  for  junior,  senior,  graduate,  married  students,  or  students  21 
years  of  age  or  over. 

Separate  applications  are  required  for  admission  and  housing.  Housing  con- 
tracts are  offered  on  a  space-available  basis  only.  Admission  to  the  University  does 
not  guarantee  housing  on  campus. 

Rates.  The  1991-92  room  and  board  rates  for  the  three  on-campus  residential 
areas  is  $2,880  ($1,440  per  semester)  plus  a  $14  campus  housing  activity  fee.  Stu- 
dents entering  for  fall  semester  must  purchase  a  two-semester  contract. 

Brush  Towers.  Brush  Towers  consists  of  two  17-story,  air-conditioned  halls,  Mae 
Smith  and  Schneider  Tower.  The  commons  unit  is  Grinnell  Hall  which  houses  the 
food  service,  snack  bar,  post  office,  and  area  office.  There  is  a  large  study  area  and 
computer  lab  located  on  the  lower  level  of  Trueblood  Hall  in  nearby  University 
Park.  This  facility  is  available  to  Brush  Towers  residents.  The  facility  offers  termi- 
nals which  provide  access  to  the  University's  mainframe  computer  as  well  as  a 
number  of  personal  computers.  All  are  available  free  of  charge. 
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Thompson  Point.  Thompson  Point  consists  of  eleven  air-conditioned  halls,  each 
housing  120  students.  Lentz  Hall  serves  as  the  commons  unit  for  the  food  service, 
post  office,  snack  bar,  and  recreation  areas.  Included  in  the  Thompson  Point  resi- 
dential area  are  special  facilities  for  disabled  students.  There  is  a  study  area  and 
computer  lab  located  on  the  lower  level  of  Lentz  Hall.  This  facility  offers  terminals 
which  provide  access  to  the  University's  mainframe  computer  as  well  as  a  number 
of  personal  computers.  All  are  available  free  of  charge. 

University  Park.  The  University  Park  residential  area  is  air-conditioned  and  con- 
sists of  Neely  Hall,  a  17-story  residence  hall;  and  Allen,  Boomer,  and  Wright 
Halls,  each  four-story  buildings.  Trueblood  Hall  is  the  commons  unit  housing  the 
cafeteria,  snack  bar,  computer  room,  and  post  office.  There  is  a  large  study  area 
and  computer  lab  located  on  the  lower  level  of  Trueblood  Hall.  The  facility  offers 
terminals  which  provide  access  to  the  University's  mainframe  computer  as  well 
as  a  number  of  personal  computers.  All  are  available  free  of  charge. 

More  information  regarding  on-campus  housing  or  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  supervisor  of  contracts,  University  Housing,  Building  D, 
Washington  Square,  Carbondale,  II  62901-6716. 

Greek  Row.  The  Greek  Row  area  provides  housing  for  sororities  and  fraternities. 
Each  building  houses  about  forty  students  and  includes  a  formal  lounge,  dining 
area,  and  kitchen.  Assignment  of  students  to  this  area  is  by  invitation  from  the 
fraternal  organization.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Devel- 
opment, Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  II  62901-4425. 

Housing  for  Married  Students 

There  are  571  apartments,  both  furnished  and  unfurnished,  available  for  married 
students.  The  costs  range  from  $262  to  $304  per  month  with  utilities  or  $251  to 
$271  per  month  with  tenant  paying  electricity.  More  information  or  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Family  Housing,  Building  B,  Washington 
Square,  Carbondale,  II  62901-6716. 

Privately  Owned  Facilities 

University  Housing  seeks  to  influence  both  the  availability  and  quality  of 
privately  owned  housing  for  students.  Several  privately  owned,  accepted  living 
centers  are  available  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  desiring  to  live  off-campus. 
The  costs  range  from  $250  to  $450  per  month.  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  directly  to  the  supervisor  of  off-campus  housing,  Building  B,  Washington 
Square,  Carbondale,  II  62901-6715.  It  is  not  considered  wise  to  contract  for  an  off- 
campus  living  facility  without  first  seeing  it. 

Parking  on  Campus 

Students  wishing  to  operate  and/or  park  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  must  apply 
for  a  parking  decal  at  the  Parking  Division  located  at  Washington  Square,  Build- 
ing D. 

Graduate  students  and  the  following  categories  of  undergraduate  students  may 
apply  for  permission  to  use,  operate,  park  or  possess  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus:  1. 
Juniors  and  seniors  (with  proof  of  56  credit  hours  or  more  completed);  2.  Students 
21  years  of  age;  3.  Veterans  with  two  years  of  military  service;  4.  Married  stu- 
dents; 5.  Students  residing  in  the  home  of  a  parent  or  guardian;  6.  Students  re- 
quiring a  motor  vehicle  for  reasons  of  health  or  physical  condition  as  certified  in 
writing  by  Disabled  Student  Services;  and  7.  Students  not  covered  by  1  through  6 
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whose  reasons  for  requiring  a  motor  vehicle  are  judged  valid  by  Student  Develop- 
ment and  so  certified  in  writing. 

To  purchase  a  decal  at  the  Parking  Division,  an  eligible  student  must  present  a 
student  identification  card,  a  valid  operator's  license,  vehicle  registration  card, 
and  proof  of  liability  insurance  which  must  be  maintained  for  the  duration  of  the 
parking  decal.  Students  residing  on  campus  must  also  present  a  housing  contract 
or  a  meal  ticket.  If  a  parking  decal  is  purchased,  a  fee  is  charged.  This  fee  is  deter- 
mined by  the  type  of  decal  an  applicant  is  elgible  for  and  receives.  Currently  stu- 
dent parking  fees  range  from  $2  to  $10. 

To  accomodate  unregistered  vehicles,  twenty-four  hour  parking  is  available  for 
the  first  five  days  of  any  term  and  during  final  exam  week  of  any  term  only  in  lots 
56,  59,  100,  and  106. 


Financial  Aid  Office 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  assists  students  in  seeking  monetary  assistance  to  fi- 
nance their  postsecondary  education  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale.  Last  year  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  distributed  over  $83 
million  in  financial  aid  to  nearly  20,000  students. 

A  package  of  financial  aid  is  prepared  for  those  students  who  qualify.  The  pack- 
age may  include  scholarships,  grants,  student  work,  and  loans.  The  financial  aid 
package  offered  is  contingent  upon  both  the  availability  of  program  funds  and 
each  student's  demonstrated  financial  need,  as  determined  from  the  student's  fi- 
nancial aid  application. 

Grants  and  scholarships  are  gift  aid  which  are  not  repaid  to  the  donor.  Loans 
are  repaid  after  the  student  leaves  school  but  are  offered  at  a  lower  than  market 
rate  of  interest.  Student  work  is  offered  to  all  students  who  desire  to  earn  money 
while  attending  the  University. 

Major  Financial  Aid  Programs 

The  University  participates  in  the  major  federal,  state,  and  institutionally-funded 
aid  programs  including  Pell  Grant,  Illinois  Student  Assistance  Commission  Mon- 
etary Award  Program,  Stafford  Loan,  Perkins  Loan,  Student-to-Student  Grant, 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  and  the  Student  Work  Program. 
The  Financial  Aid  Opportunities  brochure  summarizes  the  major  types  of  finan- 
cial aid  coordinated  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  the  application  procedures, 
and  the  corresponding  deadlines.  A  copy  of  the  brochure  is  available  upon  request. 

Grants.  The  major  federal  grant  programs  include  the  Pell  Grant  and  the  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The  largest  state  grant  is  the  Illinois 
Student  Assistance  Commission  Monetary  Award  Program.  These  grants  are 
based  on  financial  need  as  determined  from  the  student's  financial  aid  applica- 
tion. 

Scholarships.  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  offers  scholarships 
based  on  scholastic  achievement  to  high  school  and  Illinois  community  college 
transfer  students  (associate  degree  graduates  only).  These  scholarships  vary  in 
eligibility  requirements  and  dollar  values.  For  more  detailed  information  about 
the  scholarships,  students  should  contact  New  Student  Admission  Services. 

Recipients  of  academic  scholarships  are  selected  annually  by  academic  units  of 
the  University.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  private  scholarships  are  available  from 
each  area.  More  information  is  available  from  the  appropriate  scholarship  coordi- 
nator in  each  academic  unit. 
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Students  interested  in  seeking  a  private  grant  or  scholarship  should  check  as 
many  sources  as  possible  including  high  schools,  local  clubs  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, businesses,  church  groups,  alumni  organizations,  and  commercial  lending 
institutions.  In  addition,  public  libraries  are  an  excellent  source  for  information 
on  state  and  private  scholarship  money. 

Loans.  The  largest  programs  include  the  Stafford  Loan,  the  Parent  Loan  for  Un- 
dergraduate Students-PLUS,  the  Supplemental  Loan  for  Students-SLS,  the 
Perkins  Loan,  and  the  Illinois  Opportunity  Loan.  To  apply  for  any  student  loan, 
students  should  complete  and  mail  a  1992-93  financial  aid  application.  Both  the 
Perkins  and  Stafford  Loan  are  based  on  financial  need.  The  Perkins  Loan  is 
borrowed  through  the  school  while  the  Stafford  Loan  is  borrowed  through  a  lend- 
ing institution.  To  apply  for  the  PLUS,  the  SLS  or  the  Illinois  Opportunity  Loan, 
students  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  determine  the  application  pro- 
cedure to  follow. 

Employment.  To  apply  for  an  on-campus  student  work  job,  students  should  have  a 
processed  financial  aid  application  on  file.  Students  can  work  a  maximum  of 
twenty  hours  a  week  at  the  prevailing  minimum  wage.  Once  students  arrive  on 
campus,  they  should  review  the  job  listing  board  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to 
determine  which  jobs  interest  them.  A  referral  will  be  given  to  students  to  inter- 
view with  prospective  on-campus  employers.  Approximately  6500  student 
workers  were  employed  by  the  University  last  year. 

In  addition,  a  representative  is  available  to  give  referrals  to  part-time  off- 
campus  jobs.  Many  SIUC  students  choose  to  work  off-campus  in  Carbondale  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Application  for  Financial  Assistance  for  the  1992-93  Academic  Year 

To  apply  for  financial  aid,  students,  with  their  parents,  should  complete  and  mail 
a  1992-93  financial  aid  application.  The  student  may  use  any  one  of  the  federally- 
approved  applications  to  apply  for  financial  aid  at  SIUC.  Completion  of  any  one  of 
the  forms  will  allow  the  student  to  be  considered  for  the  Federal  Pell  Grant,  the 
Illinois  Student  Assistance  Commission  Monetary  Award  Program  (Illinois  resi- 
dents only),  the  SIUC  Campus-Based  Aid  Programs,  the  Student  Work  Program, 
and  the  Student  Loan  Programs.  SIUC  does  not  use  a  separate  institutional  fi- 
nancial aid  application. 

Students  should  complete  and  mail  their  financial  aid  application  form  as  early 
as  possible  since  campus-based  aid  funding  is  limited  and  distributed  to  eligible 
students  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Priority  consideration  for  campus- 
based  aid  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  complete  and  mail  their  financial 
aid  applications  before  April  1,  1992.  The  financial  aid  applications  are  available 
in  December  preceding  each  academic  year,  and  may  be  obtained  from  local  high 
schools,  community  colleges,  or  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Transfer  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  another  college  or  university  will  be  classified  as 
transfer  students.  Transfer  students  applying  for  financial  aid  must  have  a  Finan- 
cial Aid  Transcript  sent  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  indicating  all  financial  aid 
received  from  each  college  or  university  previously  attended.  Even  though  stu- 
dents may  not  have  received  financial  assistance  prior  to  attending  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  federal  regulations  mandate  the  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice have  that  verification.  No  aid  can  be  awarded  until  all  transcripts  are 
received.  Transcript  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Students  planning  to  transfer  to  SIUC  for  the  spring  semester  should  change 
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the  school  name  on  their  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR)  to  Southern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty at  Carbondale  and  send  it  to  the  address  indicated  on  the  SAR.  The  corrected 
SAR  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  SIUC.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
SAR  in  the  SIUC  Financial  Aid  Office,  the  student  will  be  considered  for  all  forms 
of  financial  aid. 

Academic  Progress  Standards  for  Financial  Assistance 

The  University  requires  that  a  student  be  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a 
degree  if  that  student  wishes  to  receive  financial  aid  funds.  A  student  is  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree  if  successfully  meeting  two  basic  academic 
standards.  First,  a  student  must  complete  a  reasonable  number  of  credit  hours 
toward  a  degree  each  academic  year.  Second,  a  student  must  maintain  a  scholastic 
standing,  derived  from  grades,  that  allows  for  continued  enrollment  at  the  Uni- 
versity under  current  academic  guidelines.  A  copy  of  the  policy  on  satisfactory 
progress  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Students  desiring  additional  information  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice, Woody  Hall,  B  Wing,  Third  Floor,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901-4702,  telephone 
618-453-4334. 

NOTE:  At  the  time  of  printing  this  publication,  final  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  1992-93  academic  school  year  were  pending.  Therefore,  students  should  con- 
tact the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  the  most  recent  information. 
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Admission  Policies,  Requirements,  Procedures 

Now  that  you  have  decided  you  want  to  attend  SIUC  you  need  to  know  how  to 
apply  for  admission.  Policies  and  procedures  for  admission  are  presented  in  the 
admissions  section  of  this  chapter.  Definitions  of  each  category  of  admissions  are 
included  along  with  procedures  that  you  will  need  to  follow  to  complete  your  ad- 
mission application. 

APPLYING  FOR  ADMISSION 

You  need  to  request  the  admission  application  from  New  Student  Admissions 
Services,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois, 
62901-4710  or  call  618-536-4405.  You  may  also  want  to  schedule  a  visit  of  the 
campus  at  the  same  time. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted  anytime  during  the 
calendar  year  but  should  be  submitted  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  classes. 

The  University  does  close  admission  to  some  programs  whenever  the  availabili- 
ty of  faculty  or  facilities  necessitates  such  closures. 

If  you  are  a  high  school  student  you  may  initiate  the  admission  process  follow- 
ing completion  of  your  sixth  semester  in  high  school.  If  you  are  a  transfer  student 
who  has  completed  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  work,  you  can  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission one  year  in  advance  of  your  date  of  matriculation  if  you  plan  to  transfer 
without  interruption.  Transfer  students  who  intend  to  transfer  to  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  after  completing  one  term  or  one  year  of  study  may 
be  admitted  prior  to  completing  their  transfer  work  if  they  qualified  for  admission 
as  beginning  freshmen.  Students  who  delay  their  admission  processing  until  near 
the  start  of  the  semester  which  they  wish  to  enter  may  find  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  all  the  necessary  documents  required  before  the  admission  deci- 
sion will  be  made  have  not  been  received.  It  is  particularly  important  for  transfer 
students  to  initiate  the  admission  application  process  well  before  the  starting 
date  of  the  semester.  Otherwise,  delay  in  getting  started,  undesirable  class  sched- 
ules, or  inability  to  attend  the  desired  semester  may  result.  Documents  required 
in  the  admission  process  are  listed  below. 

DOCUMENTS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION 

Among  the  items  required  by  the  University  before  an  admission  decision  is  made 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  application  for  admission. 

2.  Transcripts  of  previous  educational  experience.  High  school  students  should 
submit  two  copies  of  the  high  school  transcript  or  a  copy  of  the  General  Educational 
Development  Test  scores.  Transfer  students  must  submit  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  an  official  transcript  from  each  institution  previously  attended.  In  addi- 
tion, transfer  students  who  have  earned  fewer  than  26  semester  hours  (39  quarter 
hours)  of  transfer  work  must  provide  the  University  a  copy  of  their  high  school  tran- 
script or  General  Educational  Development  Test  scores.  Transfer  students  who  have 
attended  an  institution  whose  credit  is  not  acceptable  for  admission  must  also  sub- 
mit copies  of  their  high  school  transcripts  and  ACT  scores. 

3.  University  entrance  examination  scores.  All  students  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  applying  for  admission  directly  from  high  school  and  all 
transfer  students  who  are  less  than  twnety-one  years  of  age  and  have  completed 
fewer  than  26  semester  hours  (39  quarter  hours)  must  have  their  official  ACT 
scores  sent  to  the  University  from  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  Box 
451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 
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4.  Proof  of  proper  immunization.  See  Immunization  Policy  in  Chapter  7. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  PATTERN  REQUIREMENTS 

This  policy  applies  to  beginning  freshman  and  transfer  students  who  have  com- 
pleted fewer  than  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  transferable  credit. 

The  high  school  courses  which  must  be  completed  satisfactorily  by  students 
entering  baccalaureate  programs  for  regular  admission  are:  three  years  of  Eng- 
lish (emphasizing  written  and  oral  communications  and  literature),  three  years  of 
mathematics  (algebra  through  advanced  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  or  fun- 
damentals of  computer  programming),  two  years  of  science  (laboratory  sciences), 
two  years  of  social  studies  (emphasizing  history  and  government),  and  one  year  of 
foreign  language,  art,  music,  or  vocational  education  (if  foreign  language  is  taken 
it  must  include  two  semesters  of  the  same  language).  Effective  summer  1993,  the 
course  pattern  requirements  will  increase  for  admission  to  baccalaureate,  four- 
year  degree  programs.  The  1993  requirements  will  be  four  years  of  English,  three 
years  of  mathematics,  three  years  of  science,  three  years  of  social  science  and  two 
years  of  elective  credit.  The  courses  required  to  fulfill  the  1993  requirements  are 
essentially  the  same  as  the  current  requirements.  The  elective  area  requires  the 
student  to  complete  two  years  of  art,  music,  vocational  education,  foreign  lan- 
guage or  a  combination  of  these  courses.  If  foreign  language  is  to  be  accepted,  it 
must  include  two  semesters  of  study  in  the  same  language.  Elective  subjects  can- 
not be  substituted  for  required  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  science  or  social 
sciences. 

Associate  degree  applicants  must  have  completed  satisfactorily:  three  years  of 
English,  two  years  of  mathematics,  one  year  of  science,  and  two  years  of  social 
science.  The  course  content  must  be  the  same  as  that  previously  indicated  for  bac- 
calaureate students.  The  course  pattern  requirements  will  change  for  the  associ- 
ate degree,  two-year  program  in  1993  and  become  the  same  as  the  four-year 
programs. 

Students  who  qualify  for  admission  based  on  class  rank,  test  scores  and  transfer 
grade  point  average,  but  have  course  pattern  deficiencies  can  be  considered  for 
provisional  admission  to  the  University. 

Selected  applicants  are  exempt  from  the  high  school  subject  requirements.  These 
include  students  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older,  students  whose  class  rank 
and  ACT  test  scores  are  at  the  seventy-fifth  percentile  (a  composite  score  of  23  on 
the  Enhanced  ACT),  veterans,  participants  in  the  early  admission/  concurrent  en- 
rollment program  until  the  time  of  their  high  school  graduation,  and  transfer  stu- 
dents who  have  earned  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  transferable  credit. 

Beginning  freshmen  may  satisfy  a  course  pattern  deficiency  by  achieving  a 
subscore  on  the  ACT  which  is  equivalent  to  the  sixtieth  percentile  on  the  College 
Bound  Norms.  The  Enhanced  ACT  subscores  required  to  satisfy  a  course  deficien- 
cy on  the  1990-91  ACT  tests  are:  English  21;  Mathematics  20;  Reading  21;  and 
Science  Reasoning  21.  Deficiencies  may  also  be  fulfilled  by  CLEP  scores  or  AP 
credit.  A  student  who  has  a  deficiency  which  is  not  corrected  by  test  scores  must 
complete  a  freshman  level  course  in  the  General  Education  program  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  subject  area  deficiency.  This  course  will  be  used  for  graduation  cred- 
it but  it  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  a  general  education  requirement. 

Transfer  students  who  have  satisfied  a  course  pattern  deficiency  at  another  in- 
stitution will  have  such  credit  applied  toward  graduation  but  it  cannot  be  used  for 
general  education  credit. 

Admission  of  Freshmen 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  you  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school. 
Graduates  of  nonrecognized  high  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  by  an 
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entrance  examination.  If  you  have  not  completed  high  school  you  may  be  consid- 
ered for  admission  by  completing  the  GED  test. 

Beginning  freshmen  are  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  a  combination 
of  class  rank  and  test  scores  (ACT).  In  addition,  students  entering  the  University 
are  required  to  have  completed  selected  high  school  courses  to  qualify  for  uncondi- 
tional admission.  All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  sub- 
ject to  the  completion  of  high  school  course  patterns  and  graduation  from  high 
school. (See  High  School  Course  Pattern  Requirements  above.) 

Students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  colleges 
within  the  University  that  offer  the  academic  programs  they  indicate  they  plan  to 
pursue  if  the  student  qualifies  for  admission  into  that  program.  Students  who  are 
undecided  as  to  the  course  of  study  they  want  to  follow  are  admitted  to  Pre-Major 
Advisement  or  to  selected  other  units  with  an  undecided  major. 

Students  who  are  admitted  as  beginning  freshmen  but  enroll  at  another  college 
or  university  prior  to  their  enrollment  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  will  automatically  void  their  admission  as  beginning  freshmen.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  student  whose  admission  is  voided  to  reapply  for  admis- 
sion and  be  considered  for  admission  accordingly. 

EARLY  ADMISSION  POLICY  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Exceptionally  capable  high  school  students  who  have  completed  their  freshman 
year  in  high  school,  are  recommended  in  writing  by  their  high  school  principal, 
and  are  approved  for  admission  by  the  University  director  of  admissions  will  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  University  courses  subject  to  departmental  approval.  Stu- 
dents approved  for  admission  to  this  program  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  Uni- 
versity courses  during  the  summer  and  concurrently  with  their  high  school  work 
during  the  regular  school  year.  Sophomores  and  juniors  may  register  for  one 
course  and  seniors  may  enroll  for  one  and  possibly  two  courses  depending  on  their 
high  school  schedules. 

The  concurrent  enrollment  program  is  an  acceleration  and  enrichment  experi- 
ence for  academically  capable  students.  To  participate  in  the  program,  students 
must  have  achieved  an  overall  B  average  (3.0  on  a  4.0  scale)  in  high  school. 

The  University  courses  to  be  taken  in  this  program  should  be  in  subject  areas  in 
which  a  high  school  does  not  offer  courses  or  in  subject  areas  in  which  the  student 
has  completed  all  of  the  courses  the  high  school  can  offer.  When  a  high  school 
principal  recommends  a  specific  course  or  courses  to  be  taken,  an  academic  advis- 
er will  assist  the  student  in  arranging  such  a  schedule. 

It  is  assumed  that  high  school  principals  who  recommend  students  for  this  pro- 
gram will  consider  a  student's  aptitude  for  completing  college  work  and  a  stu- 
dent's ability  to  adjust  socially  to  the  campus  community. 

High  school  course  subject  requirements  will  be  imposed  on  early  admission/ 
concurrently  enrolled  students  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation. 

ADMISSION  OF  FRESHMEN  TO  BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAMS 

Admission  to  the  University  for  the  potential  freshman  will  be  granted  in  one  of 
three  ways: 

(1)  have  an  entrance  examination  score  at  the  fiftieth  percentile  or  higher.  This 
would  be  a  composite  score  of  20  on  the  Enhanced  ACT,  or 

(2)  have  an  ACT  score  at  the  thirty- third  percentile  or  higher  (a  composite  score 
of  18  on  the  Enhanced  ACT)  and  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  your  graduating  class 
based  on  class  rank,  or 

(3)  for  the  non-high  school  student  who  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
has  satisfactorily  completed  the  General  Education  Development  Test  an  ACT 
score  above  the  thirty-third  percentile  is  required. 
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In  addition,  students  must  meet  the  course  pattern  requirements  described 
above  for  unconditional  admission.  Those  students  who  meet  class  rank  and/or 
test  score  requirements,  but  have  course  pattern  deficiencies  will  be  granted  pro- 
visional admission. 

If  you  are  seeking  admission  to  programs  in  the  colleges  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration or  Technical  Careers,  departments  of  Anthropology,  Engineering, 
Radio-Television,  or  Speech  Communication,  the  schools  of  Journalism  or  Social 
Work,  the  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  major  or  the  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Program  you  should  review  the  admission  requirements  for  these  pro- 
grams in  Chapters  3  or  5. 

Potential  freshman  who  do  not  meet  the  admission  requirements  above  are 
urged  to  submit  applications  for  admission  to  the  University.  If  you  demonstrate 
potential  for  academic  success,  you  may  be  considered  for  admission  through  the 
Special  Admissions  Program.  Students  admitted  through  the  Special  Admissions 
Program  are  admitted  in  good  standing  and  are  required  to  participate  in  aca- 
demic assistance  activities. 

ADMISSION  OF  FRESHMEN  TO  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

High  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  their  graduating  class 
based  upon  class  rank  or  by  a  composite  score  of  18  on  the  Enhanced  ACT  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  any  semester.  Students  who  have  passed  the  General 
Educational  Development  Test  are  also  eligible  for  admission  for  any  semester. 

Students  who  request  admission  to  Associate  degree  programs  must  meet  the 
course  pattern  requirements  previously  noted.  Applicants  admissible  by  means  of 
class  rank  or  test  scores,  but  deficient  in  course  patterns,  will  be  granted  provi- 
sional admission. 

The  aviation  flight  major  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers,  because  of  limited 
resources,  currently  requires  applicants  to  meet  baccalaureate  admission  require- 
ments as  stated  above.  This  includes  class  rank,  test  scores,  and  course  pattern 
requirements. 

Students  who  did  not  meet  the  University  baccalaureate  admission  require- 
ments to  enter  as  freshmen  from  high  school  and  elect  to  enter  an  associate  degree 
program  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  will  not  be  considered  for  admission 
to  a  four-year  program  until  they  have  completed  26  semester  hours  and  have  an 
overall  C  average. 

The  following  majors  have  selective  admission  requirements  which  are  above 
regular  requirements:  commercial  graphics-design,  dental  hygiene,  mortuary 
science  and  funeral  service,  radiologic  technology  and  physical  therapist  assis- 
tant. Qualified  applicants  are  accepted  to  these  programs  with  a  pre-classification, 
for  example,  pre-dental  hygiene.  Students  are  granted  "pre"  admission  to  these 
programs,  but  this  admission  does  not  mean  final  acceptance  to  the  given  major. 
The  program  faculty  make  the  final  selection  of  students  to  their  respective 
departments. 

Many  courses  are  offered  on  a  sequential  basis  in  the  College  of  Technical  Ca- 
reers. Therefore,  the  following  programs  allow  admission  only  in  the  fall:  archi- 
tectural technology,  aviation  flight,  commercial  graphics-design,  dental  hygiene, 
dental  technology,  physical  therapist  assistant,  radiologic  technology  and 
respiratory  therapy.  The  following  programs  admit  students  to  any  semester,  but 
major  courses  begin  their  sequencing  in  the  fall  semester:  avionics  technology, 
construction  technology,  computer  information  processing,  electronics  technology, 
and  mortuary  science  and  funeral  service. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

If  you  have  attended  another  college,  university,  or  postsecondary  institution  you 
are  required  to  submit  an  official  transcript  from  each  institution  attended.  All 
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transcripts  become  the  official  property  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  and  will  not  be  returned  nor  issued  to  another  institution. 
Institutions  Accepted  For  Transfer  Work: 

1.  An  institution  which  is  accredited  or  in  candidacy  status  by  one  of  the  re- 
gional accrediting  associations,  or 

2.  An  institution  which  is  not  accredited  by  or  in  candidacy  status  with  one  of 
the  regional  accrediting  associations  but  the  credit  from  the  institution  is  accept- 
ed by  the  reporting  institution  in  that  state,  or 

3.  An  institution  which  is  not  accredited  by  or  in  candidacy  status  with  one  of 
the  regional  accrediting  associations  but  is  one  recognized  by  NATTS,  AMA, 
ABET,  or  similar  accrediting  bodies  recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  or  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  two-year  non-baccalaureate  degree  or  equivalent  terminal  program  with 
a  C  average  before  admission  to  SIUC  will  be  granted.  Students  admitted  from 
such  institutions  should  not  expect  to  receive  credit  at  Southern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty at  Carbondale  except  in  programs  which  offer  occupational  credit. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  high  school  or  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
General  Educational  Development  Test. 

2.  An  overall  C  average  (2.0  on  a  4.0  scale)  from  all  post-secondary  institutions. 
All  grades  earned  in  transferable  courses  and  in  courses  with  a  grade  point  value 
are  used  to  calculate  the  grade  point  average  used  for  admission  purposes.  This 
includes  grades  earned  in  repeated  courses,  except  those  completed  prior  to  the 
1971  summer  session.  Transfer  work  is  calculated  according  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  regulations  rather  than  those  of  institutions  students 
have  previously  attended. 

3.  Eligible  to  continue  your  enrollment  at  the  last  post-secondary  institution 
attended.  Students  who  have  been  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  academic  sus- 
pension from  another  college  or  university  will  be  considered  for  admission  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  only  if  an  interruption  of  education  has  occurred 
and  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  completed  suc- 
cessfully. Tangible  evidence  might  include:  (1)  an  interruption  of  schooling  for  one 
or  more  years,  (2)  military  experience,  (3)  work  experience,  and  (4)  previous  aca- 
demic performance. 

If  you  have  been  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than  academic  failure,  you 
must  be  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs  before  admission  will  be 
granted  by  the  director  of  admissions. 

If  you  are  seeking  admission  with  fewer  than  twenty-six  semester  hours,  you 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  a  beginning  freshman  as 
well  as  a  transfer  student. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  work  can  be 
considered  for  admission  one  year  in  advance  of  their  matriculation  if  they  plan  to 
transfer  without  interruption.  If  you  are  enrolled  in  a  collegiate  program  for  the 
first  time  and  wish  to  transfer  upon  completion  of  your  first  term  or  first  year  you 
may  do  so  if  you  meet  the  University's  admission  requirements  for  beginning 
freshmen.  Admission  granted  to  a  student  on  partial  or  incomplete  records  is 
granted  with  the  condition  that  the  student  will  have  an  overall  C  average  and  be 
eligible  to  continue  at  the  last  school  attended  at  the  time  of  matriculation.  Stu- 
dents whose  final  transcripts  indicate  a  grade  point  average  or  scholastic  stand- 
ing less  than  that  required  for  unconditional  admission  will  have  their  admission 
and  registration  withdrawn. 

Transfer  students  will  be  admitted  directly  to  the  college  in  which  their  major 
fields  of  study  are  offered  if  they  qualify  for  that  program.  Students  who  are  unde- 
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cided  about  their  major  fields  of  study  will  be  admitted  to  Pre-Major  Advisement 
or  to  selected  other  units  with  an  undecided  major. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Transfer  credit  for  students  admitted  to  the  university  is  evaluated  for  acceptance 
toward  University  and  General  Education  requirements  by  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records  after  the  admission  decision  has  been  made.  All  credit  from  a 
regionally  accredited  institution,  and  those  in  candidacy  status,  or  from  an  insti- 
tution that  has  its  credit  accepted  by  the  reporting  institution  in  the  state  is  eval- 
uated at  the  time  of  admission.  Courses  which  are  remedial  or  developmental  will 
not  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  determine 
the  acceptance  of  credit  and  its  applicability  toward  General  Education  require- 
ments. Although  transfer  credit  from  baccalaureate  and  non-baccalaureate  pro- 
grams may  be  considered  in  the  admissions  process,  the  acceptance  of  such  credit 
toward  specific  program  requirements  will  be  made  by  the  department  or  agency 
directing  the  program. 

All  credit  which  is  accepted  for  transfer  and  which  is  not  applied  to  General 
Education  requirements  or  to  a  specific  degree  program  will  be  considered  elec- 
tive credit.  A  student  should  not  expect  to  receive  credit  if  the  transfer  work  was 
taken  at  a  school  which  is  neither  regionally  accredited  or  whose  credit  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  reporting  institution  in  the  state. 

Completion  of  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  in  an 
accredited  Illinois  two-year  institution  provides  that  the  student  will:  (a)  be  ac- 
cepted with  junior  standing  and  (b)  be  considered  to  have  completed  the  General 
Education  requirements.  Associate  degrees  earned  at  other  than  Illinois  two-year 
institutions  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  If  the  de- 
gree is  determined  to  be  baccalaureate-oriented  and  to  have  comparable  content 
and  credit  hour  criteria,  the  same  benefits  will  be  extended  to  those  graduates. 
Credit  from  an  accredited  two-year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision 
that  students  must  earn  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  work  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year  institution  and  must 
complete  the  residence  requirements  for  a  degree  from  the  University. 

Further  information  on  the  application  of  transfer  work  toward  satisfying  Gen- 
eral Education  and  graduation  requirements  may  be  found  in  Chapter  4. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  TO  BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAMS 

Students  who  have  graduated  with  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate- 
oriented  program  from  an  accredited  Illinois  two-year  institution  may  enter 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  in  good  academic  standing  any  semes- 
ter provided  they  have  not  taken  additional  college  work  since  their  graduation.  If 
they  have,  their  admission  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  conformity  to 
the  University's  regular  transfer  admission  standards. 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  programs  in  the  colleges  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration, Education,  Technical  Careers,  and  the  departments  of  Anthropolo- 
gy, Engineering,  Radio-Television  or  Speech  Communication,  the  schools  of  Jour- 
nalism or  Social  Work  or  the  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  major 
must  review  the  requirements  in  Chapters  3  or  5.  Admission  policies  are  more 
selective  for  majors  in  these  units  and  departments. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  TO  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

New  students  may  be  admitted  only  for  the  fall  semester  to  selected  majors  in 
the  College  of  Technical  Careers.  Many  courses  are  offered  on  a  sequential  basis 
in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers.  Therefore,  the  following  programs  allow  ad- 
mission only  in  the  fall:  architectural  technology,  aviation  flight,  commercial 
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graphics-design,  dental  hygiene,  dental  technology,  physical  therapist  assistant, 
radiologic  technology  and  respiratory  therapy.  The  following  programs  admit  stu- 
dents to  any  semester,  but  courses  are  sequenced  beginning  fall  semester:  avion- 
ics technology,  construction  technology,  computer  information  processing,  elec- 
tronics technology,  and  mortuary  science  and  funeral  service. 

A  student  who  is  admitted  to  an  associate  degree  program  as  a  transfer  student 
and  then  decides  at  a  later  date  to  enter  a  four-year  program  must  meet  the  Uni- 
versity's baccalaureate  admission  requirements  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

Admission  of  International  Students 

In  general,  international  students  must  meet  the  same  academic  standards  for 
admission  as  those  required  of  native  students.  As  there  is  considerable  variation 
between  educational  systems  throughout  the  world,  precise  comparative  stand- 
ards are  not  always  available.  Therefore,  international  students  are  considered 
for  admission  on  the  basis  of  their  former  academic  work,  English  proficiency,  and 
evidence  of  adequate  financial  resources. 

In  addition  to  submitting  copies  of  secondary  school  records  and,  when  applica- 
ble, college  transcripts,  international  students  must  also  submit  scores  from  the 
TOEFL  examination  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language).  TOEFL  scores  are 
required  of  all  international  students  who  (1)  have  completed  their  secondary  ed- 
ucation in  a  country  where  English  is  not  the  native  language,  (2)  have  completed 
fewer  than  two  years  of  study  in  a  United  States  high  school,  (3)  have  completed 
fewer  than  two  years  (56  semester  hours)  of  collegiate  training  in  an  accredited 
United  States  college  or  university.  Students  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
education  in  a  country  where  English  is  the  native  language  are  required  to  sub- 
mit scores  from  either  the  American  College  Test  or  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

Students  who  have  acquired  immigrant  status  are  also  required  to  demonstrate 
English  proficiency.  English  proficiency  can  be  demonstrated  by  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  TOEFL  examination.  Immigrants  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  study  in  a  United  States  high  school,  have  earned  sixty  semester  hours  in 
a  United  States  college  or  university,  or  have  completed  their  secondary  education 
in  a  country  in  which  English  is  the  native  language  are  not  required  to  submit 
TOEFL  scores  or  write  a  special  English  examination.  They  may,  however,  be  re- 
quired to  submit  university  entrance  examination  scores  if  they  are  seeking 
admission  as  beginning  freshmen  or  transfer  students  with  fewer  than  twenty-six 
semester  hours. 

International  students  whose  secondary  school  and  college  records  are 
acceptable  for  admission  purposes  must  achieve  acceptable  TOEFL  scores  for  un- 
conditional admission.  Students  with  a  TOEFL  score  of  520  or  higher  will  be 
granted  unconditional  admission.  Applicants  whose  TOEFL  score  is  less  than  520 
will  be  admitted  contingent  upon  completion  of  an  English  test  administered  by 
the  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language.  Students  who  fail  to  submit  TOEFL 
scores,  or  who  do  not  submit  acceptable  TOEFL  scores,  will  be  required  to  attend 
courses  at  the  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

An  administrative  service  fee  of  $100  per  student  per  semester  including  sum- 
mer session  will  be  charged  to  sponsoring  agencies  which  enroll  international 
students. 

International  students  interested  in  making  application  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  should  address  their  inquiries  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illi- 
nois 62901. 

This  school  is  authorized  under  Federal  law  to  enroll  nonimmigrant  alien 
students. 
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Admission  of  Former  Students 

If  you  have  attended  another  institution  since  your  previous  enrollment  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  you  must  submit  an  official  transcript  from 
that  institution  before  you  can  be  considered  for  readmission.  In  addition,  a  stu- 
dent who  has  a  financial  obligation  to  the  University  must  clear  this  hold  before 
being  considered  for  readmission.  Students  who  were  suspended  for  scholastic  or 
disciplinary  reasons  during  their  previous  enrollment  at  the  University  must  be 
approved  for  readmission  by  the  appropriate  academic  dean  or  the  Office  of 
Transitional  Programs  before  they  can  be  readmitted  to  the  University.  Students 
with  less  than  a  C  average  must  be  approved  for  readmission  by  an  academic  dean 
if  they  are  entering  an  academic  unit  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  were 
previously  enrolled. 

Reentering  students  seeking  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Business  and  Admin- 
istration, Education,  Engineering  and  Technology,  and  the  departments  of  avia- 
tion flight,  foreign  language  and  international  trade,  speech  communications  and 
radio-television  and  the  schools  of  journalism  or  social  work,  should  review  the 
program/department  requirements  for  reentry  students. 

It  is  advisable  for  former  students  to  initiate  the  readmission  process  with  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  early.  This  permits  students  to  complete  any  spe- 
cial requirements  that  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  (See  Scholastic  Probation,  Sec- 
ond Chance  and  Suspension  System  elsewhere  in  this  catalog  for  further  information.) 

SECOND  CHANCE  PROGRAM  -  A  Special  Admission  Program  for  Former  Students 

The  Second  Chance  Program  is  designed  to  allow  some  former  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  students  who  had  a  poor  scholastic  performance  in  their 
initial  enrollment  a  second  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  academic  capabili- 
ties. The  program  permits  students  in  selected  majors  to  establish  a  new  grade 
point  average  calculated  from  their  first  semester  of  readmission.  Not  all  Univer- 
sity departments  are  participating  in  the  Second  Chance  Program.  Second 
Chance  students  will  lose  their  Second  Chance  standing  if  they  transfer  to  a  pro- 
gram that  does  not  offer  Second  Chance. 

Program  Eligibility  Requirements.  Former  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  students  who  meet  one  of  the  following  qualifications  may  apply  for 
entrance  to  the  Second  Chance  Program. 

1.  Adult  reentering  students  who  are  at  least  twenty- four  years  of  age  and  who 
previously  earned  fewer  than  60  semester  hours  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  with  less  than  a  2.0  grade  point  average.  In  addition,  applicants 
who  have  attended  any  post  secondary  institution,  college,  or  university  including 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  within  the  immediate  three  years 
prior  to  reentering  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  in  the  Second 
Chance  Program  must  have  earned  a  2.0  cumulative  grade  point  average  for  colle- 
giate work  taken  during  that  period. 

2.  Veterans  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  active  military  service  af- 
ter having  previously  completed  fewer  than  60  semester  hours  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  with  less  than  a  2.0  grade  point  average.  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  must  be  the  first  institution  attended  since  dis- 
charge or  separation. 

3.  Community  college  graduates  who  have  previously  earned  less  than  60  se- 
mester hours  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  with  a  grade  point 
average  below  2.0  prior  to  completing  an  associate  degree  from  a  regionally 
accredited  institution.  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  must  be  the 
first  institution  attended  since  earning  the  associate  degree. 
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Program  Academic  Regulations. 

1.  A  former  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  student  may  be 
readmitted  to  the  Second  Chance  Program  only  once  and  must  meet  the 
readmission  requirements  of  the  University  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
readmission  to  the  University  under  the  Second  Chance  Program. 

2.  Students  readmitted  to  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  through 
the  Second  Chance  Program  may  enter  only  selected  majors.  The  following  pro- 
grams do  not  participate  in  the  Second  Chance  Program  and  transferring  to  these 
programs  will  result  in  the  loss  of  your  Second  Chance  status. 

Accounting  Electronics  Management 

Advanced  Technical  Studies  Finance 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology  Health  Care  Management 

Avionics  Interior  Design 

Aviation  Flight  Management 

Aviation  Management  Marketing 

Business  and  Administration  Mechanical  Engineering 

Business  Economics  Mining  Engineering 

Business — Undecided  Physical  Education  (athletic  training 

Civil  Engineering  and  teacher  education  specializa- 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Man-         tions) 

agement  Radio-Television 

Electrical  Engineering  Social  Work 

University  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  the  College 
of  Education  as  well  as  those  majors  in  other  colleges  in  which  a  student  intends 
to  pursue  a  Teacher  Education  Program  are  not  available  to  students  in  the  Sec- 
ond Chance  Program. 

Students  interested  in  business  and  engineering  majors  may  be  readmitted 
through  the  Second  Chance  Program  with  a  pre-business  or  a  pre-engineering 
classification.  However,  before  students  can  change  their  major  to  a  program  in 
which  a  baccalaureate  degree  can  be  earned  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration or  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology,  they  must  meet  the 
admission  and  retention  requirements  of  those  majors  at  the  time  they  request  a 
change  in  their  major. 

3.  Students  who  are  readmitted  through  the  Second  Chance  Program  will  have 
"Second  Chance"  indicated  on  their  transcripts  with  an  appropriate  explanation 
of  the  program  included  in  the  transcript  explanation  sheet  which  is  attached  to 
all  transcripts. 

4.  Students  who  are  readmitted  through  the  Second  Chance  Program  must 
meet  the  curricular  requirements  stated  in  the  undergraduate  catalog  in  effect  for 
either  the  term  of  their  reentry  or  for  subsequent  terms  after  their  reentry  to  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  under  the  Second  Chance  Program. 

5.  A  new  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  grade  point  average  will 
be  calculated  from  the  first  term  of  readmission  through  the  Second  Chance 
Program. 

6.  The  new  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  grade  point  average 
will  apply  only  to  scholastic  retention,  financial  aid,  and  the  grade  point  average 
required  for  graduation  from  the  University.  All  grades  earned  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  including  all  work  taken  prior  to  admittance  to  the 
Second  Chance  Program  will  be  used  in  the  calculation  of  student  classification, 
major  program  grade  point  average,  collegiate  unit  requirements,  and  total  se- 
mester hours  completed. 
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7.  Previously  earned  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  will 
remain  on  the  student's  official  record  and  passing  work  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
degree  requirements. 

8.  Students  who  are  readmitted  through  the  Second  Chance  Program  may  not 
use  the  University's  forgiveness  policy  to  calculate  another  grade  point  average 
for  graduation  purposes. 

9.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  readmitted  through  the  Second 
Chance  Program  must  earn  at  least  30  additional  semester  hours  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale. 

10.  A  Second  Chance  student  who  changes  majors  to  a  program  which  does  not 
participate  in  Second  Chance  will  have  their  previous  SIUC  grade  point  average 
calculated  in  all  future  grade  point  averages. 

Admission  of  Special  Categories  of  Students 

Several  types  of  students  are  given  special  consideration  when  seeking  admission 
to  the  University.  These  are  described  below: 

ADMISSION  OF  VETERANS 

Veterans  seeking  admission  or  readmission  to  the  University  are  admitted  in 
good  standing  regardless  of  their  previous  academic  record  provided  that  either 
(a)  no  additional  education  has  been  attempted  or  (b)  such  additional  education 
has  been  of  C  quality  or  better.  Prior  academic  work  of  an  admitted  reentering 
veteran  is  counted  together  with  all  subsequent  work  after  admission.  Veterans 
are  required  to  submit  all  required  admission  credentials  before  their  applica- 
tions can  be  processed.  This  includes  high  school  transcripts  or  GED  scores  and 
official  transcripts  from  each  college  or  university  previously  attended. 

Military  personnel  on  active  duty  in  any  branch  of  the  United  States  military 
are  expected  to  meet  the  same  admission  requirements  as  a  veteran.  Students  in 
military  programs  are  admitted  directly  into  the  degree  program  in  which  they 
are  enrolling.  Military  program  students  whose  credentials  are  not  submitted  by 
the  end  of  the  second  semester  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  further  until  all  cre- 
dentials are  received. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Adults  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  have  passed  the  GED  tests 
can  be  considered  for  admission  as  unclassified  students.  Students  in  this  special 
category  are  non-degree  students  and  are  not  required  to  submit  all  records  nor- 
mally required  for  admission  to  degree  programs. 

Non-military  personnel  whose  admission  credentials  are  incomplete  are  admit- 
ted to  off-campus  courses  or  degree  programs  as  unclassified  students.  Unclassi- 
fied students  taking  courses  in  off-campus  degree  programs  have  one  semester  to 
submit  all  of  their  admission  records.  Future  registrations  will  not  be  allowed  for 
students  who  are  participating  in  off-campus  degree  programs  and  have  incom- 
plete admission  records.  Students  who  are  taking  off-campus  courses  in  which  a 
degree  program  is  not  offered  may  take  twenty-six  semester  hours  before  they  are 
required  to  submit  all  of  their  academic  records.  Those  students  whose  records 
remain  incomplete  upon  completion  of  twenty-six  semester  hours  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  register  for  any  additional  courses. 

Records  submitted  by  students  participating  in  off-campus  courses  and  degree 
programs  will  be  reviewed  in  accordance  with  current  University  admission  poli- 
cies. Students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  twelve  semester  hours  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  did  not  meet  the  current  admission  requirements  will  have  their  aca- 
demic status  changed  to  scholastic  probation. 
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ADMISSION  OF  TRANSIENT  STUDENTS 

Students  who  are  attending  other  collegiate  institutions  and  want  to  enroll  for 
one  semester  must  submit  an  application  for  admission.  They  must  submit  also 
documentation  indicating  they  have  an  overall  C  average  and  are  eligible  to  con- 
tinue their  enrollment  at  the  last  institution  attended.  This  can  be  a  student's 
most  recent  transcript  or  grade  report.  Transient  students  who  request  to  contin- 
ue their  enrollment  for  subsequent  semesters  must  submit  all  documents  re- 
quired for  admission  and  meet  the  University's  current  admission  policies. 

Advisement,  Registration,  Withdrawal 

Through  a  carefully  designed  system  of  orientation,  academic  advisement  and 
registration,  the  University  attempts  to  assure  you  an  efficient  and  effective  intro- 
duction to  the  University  prior  to  the  time  you  start  class  attendance.  A  more  ex- 
tensive program  is  provided  for  those  students  entering  during  the  fall  semester 
while  abbreviated  activities  are  in  operation  for  the  other  semesters. 

The  University  conducts  an  advance  registration  system.  All  continuing  and 
new  students  have  the  opportunity  and  are  expected  to  complete  advisement  and 
registration  for  a  semester  before  its  actual  start. 

Starting  in  February  and  extending  through  July  the  University  notifies  new 
students  admitted  for  the  fall  semester  when  they  are  to  come  to  the  campus  for 
advisement  and  registration.  Through  this  process  only  the  number  of  students 
that  can  be  efficiently  handled  are  involved  each  day.  Students  who  cannot  come 
to  the  campus  during  the  summer  or  who  delay  applying  for  admission  beyond  the 
advance  registration  period  may  register  at  the  start  of  the  fall  semester  but  are 
required  to  come  to  campus  a  few  days  before  those  who  have  registered  during 
the  summer  period. 

At  the  start  of  the  fall  semester  new  students  participate  in  orientation  activi- 
ties during  which  time  they  receive  introduction  to  university  life. 

Similar  procedures  are  followed  at  the  start  of  the  other  semesters.  Admitted 
students  are  kept  informed  of  orientation,  advisement,  registration  procedures, 
and  the  times  when  they  occur  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Academic  Advisement 

Academic  advisement  is  administered  by  the  academic  units.  Each  unit  employs  a 
selected  group  of  trained  advisers.  They  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief 
adviser  who  is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit.  Students  who  have 
not  yet  declared  a  major  are  advised  in  the  Pre-Major  Advisement  Center. 

The  University  accepts  the  importance  of  the  academic  advisement  function. 
Insistence  on  receipt  of  transcripts  and  ACT  scores  prior  to  admission  serves  not 
only  to  determine  admission  but  later  provides  suitable  educational  information 
to  the  advisers  upon  which  decisions  can  be  made  relative  to  the  proper  courses  to 
advise  the  student  to  take.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  advisers  can  make 
intelligent  decisions,  relative  to  students  who  should  receive  advanced  standing 
in  courses  or  who  should  be  urged  to  take  proficiency  examinations  in  courses 
about  which  they  appear  to  be  already  well  informed. 

The  advising  of  individual  students  as  to  their  progress  is  a  service  provided  to 
you.  It  does  not  relieve  you,  the  student,  of  the  responsibility  to  assure  that  you 
are  meeting  the  requirements  you  need  for  graduation.  You  should  check  with 
your  adviser  whenever  you  have  a  question  as  to  how  you  are  proceeding. 

CHANGING  MAJORS 

If  you  wish  to  change  your  major  you  must  receive  approval  from  the  new  depart- 
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ment  and  college.  A  minimum  of  a  C  average  is  required  to  transfer,  some  colleges 
and  departments  require  higher  grade  point  averages.  To  ascertain  the  grade 
point  average  required  for  the  department  you  wish  to  enter,  check  Chapter  3  or  5. 
Students  with  less  than  a  C  (2.0)  grade  point  average  who  desire  to  change  from 
one  department  or  college  to  another  will  be  admitted  to  the  new  academic  unit 
only  if  approved  by  the  dean  of  that  unit.  To  initiate  the  change  begin  with  your 
present  academic  unit. 

Registration 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  being  eligible  for 
registration.  Thus  advance  registrations,  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
fees,  are  considered  to  be  invalid  if  you  are  later  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  regis- 
ter due  to  scholastic  reasons.  You  may  also  be  considered  ineligible  to  register  be- 
cause of  financial  or  disciplinary  reasons. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement  and  regis- 
tration appears  in  each  semester's  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  is  available  from 
your  major  department. 

You  should  be  familiar  with  the  following  general  points  about  registration. 

1.  Registration  for  a  semester  is  conducted  under  a  registration  calendar 
consisting  of  three  distinct  periods.  Advance  registration  occurs  during  the  last 
eight  weeks  of  the  preceding  term,  final  registration  immediately  preceding  the 
start  of  classes  and  late  registration  during  the  first  week  of  classes. 

2.  Currently  enrolled  students  are  expected  to  register  during  the  advance  reg- 
istration period.  New  freshmen,  transfer,  and  re-entry  students  are  provided  an 
opportunity  to  advance  register  on  specific  new  student  registration  days  during 
the  advance  registration  periods. 

3.  Students  who  are  unable  to  advance  register  may  register  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  classes  during  the  final  registration  period. 

4.  Students  register  at  the  advisement  center  of  their  colleges,  schools  or 
departments. 

5.  Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor  will  atten- 
dance in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for  asking  that  a 
program  change  be  approved  permitting  registration  in  that  class.  Students 
should  complete  the  registration  process  before  classes  begin. 

6.  Enrollment  changes  to  classes  can  only  be  made  through  the  processing  of  an 
official  program  change  form.  After  the  third  week  of  the  semester,  this  form  must 
be  processed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

8.  Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in  advance  or  by  installments  and  no  student 
shall  be  enrolled  in  any  educational  unit  until  at  least  the  first  installment  of  tui- 
tion and  fees  has  been  paid  or  officially  deferred. 

9.  Students  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  (See  With- 
drawal below.) 

10.  There  is  a  terminal  date  near  the  end  of  each  semester  or  session  after 
which  withdrawal  from  the  University  cannot  be  processed  prior  to  the  assign- 
ment of  grades.  As  a  result  withdrawal  will  be  allowed  only  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. This  date  is  usually  one  week  before  final  examinations  start.  The  specif- 
ic date  appears  in  each  appropriate  Schedule  of  Classes. 

Withdrawal 

If  you  officially  register  for  a  session  you  may  not  withdraw  merely  by  the  stop- 
ping of  attendance.  You  need  to  process  an  official  withdrawal  form.  Outlined  be- 
low are  the  procedures  to  be  followed  when  withdrawing  from  courses  and  when 
withdrawing  from  the  University  (which  would  be  withdrawal  from  all  courses  for 
which  registered). 
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DEADLINE  DATES 

Deadline  for 

If  Classes  Withdrawal  to  Deadline  to 

Meet  for Receive  Refund Withdraw* 

13-16  weeks  3rd  week  8th  week 

9-12  weeks  2nd  week  6th  week 

7  or  8  weeks  2nd  week  4th  week 

4-6  weeks  1st  week  3rd  week 

2  or  3  weeks  1st  week  1st  week 

less  than  2  weeks  2nd  day  2nd  day 


*In  each  instance,  one  day  beyond  the  time  listed  will  be  allowed  for  processing  of  the  withdrawal.  Also,  refer  to  the 
section  on  withdrawal  from  the  University  for  a  special  provision  concerning  withdrawal  from  school  beyond  the  8th  week. 

Course  Withdrawals.  Students  officially  withdraw  from  courses  through  the  pro- 
gram change  process.  This  process  is  done  with  the  academic  adviser.  Unless  a 
student  has  processed  an  authorized  withdrawal  from  a  course  by  the  deadline  in 
the  schedule  above,  the  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  course.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  withdrawal  process  is  officially 
completed.  It  is  probable  that  a  student  who  does  not  withdraw  by  the  deadlines, 
but  stops  attending  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester,  will  receive  a  grade  ofF. 

Withdrawal  From  the  University.  Students  registered  for  academic  work  must  ob- 
tain a  withdrawal  if  they  contemplate  leaving  the  University.  If  the  student  has 
not  made  any  tuition  and  fees  payment,  the  registration  will  be  cancelled.  If  the 
student  has  paid  or  made  partial  payment  for  tuition  and  fees,  a  withdrawal  must 
be  processed.  If  a  housing  contract  has  been  purchased,  the  student  must  contact 
University  Housing  to  cancel  the  contract. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  is  a  serious  decision  which,  in  many  cases,  af- 
fects financial  assistance  status,  housing  contracts,  and  academic  records.  A  stu- 
dent may,  with  authorization  from  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs  and  the 
academic  dean,  obtain  a  withdrawal.  There  are,  however,  restrictions  on  a  with- 
drawal. A  withdrawal  will  not  be  issued  beyond  the  eighth  week  of  the  semester 
unless  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  are  beyond  the  student's  control  and  veri- 
fied in  writing.  Warning:  if  a  student  obtains  a  withdrawal  after  week  three  and  is 
receiving  financial  assistance,  the  student  may  be  in  violation  of  the  Satisfactory 
Progress  for  Financial  Assistance  policy  since  no  academic  credit  will  be  earned 
for  the  semester.  The  table  above  provides  the  deadline  dates  for  withdrawal. 

Students  receiving  a  withdrawal  within  the  first  three  weeks  will,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  receive  a  refund  of  all  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  student  or 
family.  All  financial  assistance  funds  will  be  returned  to  their  original  sources  if 
the  student  withdraws  during  the  first  three  weeks. 

Students  who  withdraw  between  week  three  and  week  eight  will  receive  no  re- 
fund and  will  receive  withdrawal  grades. 

Students  who  officially  withdraw  from  school  by  the  specific  withdrawal  dead- 
line will  receive  a  credit  to  their  University  account.  Students  with  credit  bal- 
ances in  their  account  will  receive  a  refund  by  mail  approximately  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  withdrawal.  No  refunding  of  tuition  and  fees  is  made  for  a  with- 
drawal occurring  after  the  deadlines,  except  as  described  in  the  section  titled  Tui- 
tion and  Fee  Refund  Policy  and  Procedures  below. 

Special  consideration  is  extended  to  individuals  who  leave  school  for  extended 
military  service  (6  months  or  longer).  If  students  withdraw  during  the  sixth 
through  tenth  weeks  of  school,  they  will  receive  one-half  credit  without  letter 
grades  for  the  courses  in  which  they  were  receiving  a  passing  grade  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  When  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  tenth  week,  students  will  re- 
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ceive  both  grades  and  credit  hours  for  the  courses  in  which  they  are  passing.  In  all 
instances,  a  copy  of  the  military  orders  or  a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  is 
required  for  verification  of  impending  military  service.  To  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits  students  must  remain  in  school  to  within  ten  days  of  their  military 
reporting  date. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  does  not  relieve  the  student  from  housing  con- 
tract obligations.  Each  student  must  contact  University  Housing  and  resolve  the 
contract  issue  with  that  office. 

All  students  seeking  a  withdrawal  must  contact  the  Office  of  Transitional  Pro- 
grams in  person  or  by  mail.  The  withdrawal,  if  granted,  will  be  dated  at  the  time 
of  the  initial  contact  with  that  office,  provided  the  student  completes  the  require- 
ments for  the  withdrawal.  Incomplete  applications  for  withdrawal  will  be  denied. 
Any  student  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  withdrawal  procedures  will  receive  grades 
for  the  semester  and  must  satisfy  the  financial  obligations  for  the  semester. 

Refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  after  week  three  are  regulated  through  a  separate 
policy.  The  student  must  complete  the  withdrawal  process  and  then  petition  for  a 
refund.  The  petition  is  available  in  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs  and  the 
decision  on  the  request  will  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs. 

TUITION  AND  FEE  REFUND  POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES 

Tuition  and  all  general  student  fees  shall  be  refunded  to  students  who  officially 
withdraw  from  the  University  by  the  withdrawal  deadlines  (see  Deadline  Dates 
above).  Action  on  any  request  for  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  Board  of  Trustees  policy  and  these  procedures.  For  refund  of  tuition  and  fees 
prior  to  the  withdrawal  deadlines,  the  following  will  apply. 

Request  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  University  is  initiated  in  the  Office  of 
Transitional  Programs  and  approved  by  the  student's  academic  dean  as  part  of  the 
normal  withdrawal  procedures. 

Refund  of  tuition  and  fees  based  on  withdrawal  from  the  University  on  or  prior 
to  the  withdrawal  deadlines  is  made  without  consideration  of  the  student's  reason 
for  withdrawing. 

No  tuition  or  general  student  fees  shall  be  refunded  in  cases  where  withdrawal 
occurs  after  the  deadlines  stated  in  Board  of  Trustees  policy,  except  for  students  in 
grave  circumstances  who  demonstrate  that,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  continue  their  educational  programs.  Refunds  of  tuition  and 
general  student  fees  approved  in  such  cases  are  made  at  the  University's  discre- 
tion upon  a  determination  by  the  president  or  his  designee  of  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  following  conditions. 

Accident  or  illness  occurring  prior  to  the  withdrawal  deadline  which  incapacitated 
the  student  and  made  it  impossible  for  him/her  to  withdraw  prior  to  the  deadline. 

Accident  or  illness  in  the  student's  immediate  family  which  occurs  prior  to  the 
withdrawal  deadline  and  is  of  such  nature  as  to  prevent  the  student  from  continu- 
ing his/her  education. 

Emotional  or  psychological  trauma  resulting  from  an  incident  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  deadline  and  for  which  the  student  is  undergoing  counseling  or 
therapy. 

A  disciplinary,  academic,  or  financial  aid  termination  appeal  which  is  not  ac- 
cepted if  the  appeal  was  initiated  prior  to  the  withdrawal  deadline. 

Induction  into  military  service  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months. 

The  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  in  cases  where  withdrawal  from  the  University 
occurs  after  the  deadlines  specified  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  refund  policy  is 
governed  by  the  following  procedures. 

The  vice  president  for  Student  Affairs  or  his  designee  will  serve  as  the  presi- 
dent's representative  for  considering  requests  for  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  after 
the  time  period  specified  in  the  refund  policy. 
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Request  for  such  refunds  are  initiated  in  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs 
which  will  furnish  the  student  with  the  necessary  information  and  appropriate  form. 

A  student  requesting  a  refund  after  the  specified  periods  must  withdraw  from 
the  University  before  the  request  for  refund  will  be  acted  upon. 

Tuition  and  fees  will  not  be  refunded  for  courses  which  have  already  been  com- 
pleted earlier  in  the  semester  and  for  which  a  final  grade  has  been  earned. 

The  student  must  submit  written  verification  of  the  reasons  supporting  the  re- 
quest, i.e.,  (a)  written  verification  from  a  physician  as  to  the  accident  or  illness  to 
the  student  or  in  the  student's  immediate  family  and  the  student's  inability  to 
withdraw  prior  to  the  deadline;  or  (b)  written  verification  from  a  physician  or 
counselor  which  supports  his/her  statement  concerning  emotional  or  psychologi- 
cal trauma  and  which  substantiates  that  the  trauma  resulted  from  an  incident 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  deadline;  or  (c)  a  copy  of  the  letter  denying  a  discipli- 
nary, academic  or  financial  aid  termination  appeal  and  verification  that  the  ap- 
peal was  filed  prior  to  the  withdrawal  deadline;  or  (d)  written  correspondence 
from  the  military  which  verifies  when  the  student  is  to  report  for  military  service 
and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  student  is  expected  to  serve. 

The  student  requesting  the  refund  shall  be  required  to  substantiate  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Transitional  Program's  satisfaction  the  nature,  extent,  and  seriousness  of 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  are  the  basis  for  the  refund  request. 

The  Office  of  Transitional  Programs  will  make  a  decision  on  the  request  and 
inform  the  student  as  soon  as  practical.  Refund  approvals  will  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  for  processing. 

Tuition  and  Fees  and  Other  Financial  Information 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  specific  cost  of  attending  the  University  because  of  the 
differences  in  personal  spending  habits.  However,  the  following  information  may 
be  helpful. 

Tuition  and  Fees  for  1991-1992 

Tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  necessitate.  All  assessments  are  on  a 
per-hour  basis,  with  12  hours  considered  full  time.  Students  will  be  assessed  the 
following  tuition  and  fees  for  Fall  1991  and  Spring  1992: 

ON-CAMPUS  UNDERGRADUATE  TUITION  AND  FEE  SCHEDULES 

Illinois  Residents  Non-Illinois  Residents 


Semester 

Hours 

Student 

Student 

Enrolled 

Tuition 

Fees 

Total 

Tuition 

Fees 

Total 

1 

$  68.25 

$180.64 

$    248.89 

$    204.75 

$180.64 

$    385.39 

2 

136.50 

198.03 

334.53 

409.50 

198.03 

607.53 

3 

204.75 

215.42 

420.17 

614.25 

215.42 

829.67 

4 

273.00 

232.81 

505.81 

819.00 

232.81 

1,051.81 

5 

341.25 

250.20 

591.45 

1,023.75 

250.20 

1,273.95 

6 

409.50 

267.59 

677.09 

1,228.50 

267.59 

1,496.09 

7 

477.75 

284.98 

762.73 

1,433.25 

284.98 

1,718.23 

8 

546.00 

302.37 

848.37 

1,638.00 

302.37 

1,940.37 

9 

614.25 

319.76 

934.01 

1,842.75 

319.76 

2,162.51 

10 

682.50 

337.15 

1,019.65 

2,047.50 

337.15 

2,384.65 

11 

12  or 
more 

750.75 

354.54 

1,105.29 

2,252.25 

354.54 

2,606.79 

819.00 

372.15 

1,191.15 

2,457.00 

372.15 

2,829.15 
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STUDENT  FEE  DISTRIBUTION 


Semester 

Hours 

Enrolled 

STS 
Grant 

(1) 

Student 
Attorney 

(2) 

Student 
Center 

(3) 

Student 
Activity 

(4) 

Campus 
REC 

(5) 

Student 
REC 

(6) 

Athletic 

(7) 

Medical 

(8) 

RBF 

(9) 

1 

$2.25 

$3.00 

$  3.31 

$  1.06 

$  4.75 

$  3.16 

$0.16 

$158.00  $  4.95 

2 

2.25 

3.00 

6.62 

2.12 

9.50 

6.32 

0.32 

158.00 

9.90 

3 

2.25 

3.00 

9.93 

3.18 

14.25 

9.48 

0.48 

158.00 

14.85 

4 

2.25 

3.00 

13.24 

4.24 

19.00 

12.64 

0.64 

158.00 

19.80 

5 

2.25 

3.00 

16.55 

5.30 

23.75 

15.80 

0.80 

158.00 

24.75 

6 

2.25 

3.00 

19.86 

6.36 

28.50 

18.96 

0.96 

158.00 

29.70 

7 

2.25 

3.00 

23.17 

7.42 

33.25 

22.12 

1.12 

158.00 

34.65 

8 

2.25 

3.00 

26.48 

8.48 

38.00 

25.28 

1.28 

158.00 

39.60 

9 

2.25 

3.00 

29.79 

9.54 

42.75 

28.44 

1.44 

158.00 

44.55 

10 

2.25 

3.00 

33.10 

10.60 

47.50 

31.60 

1.60 

158.00 

49.50 

11 

12  or 
more 

2.25 

3.00 

36.41 

11.66 

52.25 

34.76 

1.76 

158.00 

54.45 

2.25 

3.00 

39.75 

12.75 

57.00 

38.00 

2.00 

158.00 

59.40 

The  fees  which  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  payable  by 
all  students  unless  they  are  specifically  exempted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  All 
fees  are  considered  to  be  institutional  in  nature  and  require  payment  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  student  receives  direct  benefits  or  is  in  a  location  which  per- 
mits access  to  such  benefits. 


STUDENT  FEES  INCLUDE 

1.  The  Student-to-Student  (STS)  Grant  Program  Fee  provides  funding  of  a  stu- 
dent grant  program.  The  fee  is  payable  by  undergraduate  students  only.  Under- 
graduate students  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  program  may  seek  a  cred- 
it of  the  fee  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  within  ten  days  of 
the  date  of  payment  of  fees. 

2.  The  Student  Attorney  Fee  provides  funding  for  the  student  attorney 
program. 

3.  The  Student  Center  Fee  provides  funding  for  operation  of  the  Student  Center. 

4.  The  Student  Activity  Fee  provides  funding  for  student  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities on  campus. 

5.  The  Campus  Recreation  Fee  provides  funding  for  campus  recreation. 

6.  The  Student  Recreation  Fund  (REC)  Fee  provides  funding  for  construction 
and  operation  of  physical  facilities  for  student  recreation  and  intramural 
programs. 

7.  The  Athletic  Fund  Fee  provides  partial  funding  of  the  University's  intercol- 
legiate program  for  men  and  women. 

8.  The  Student  Medical  Benefit  (SMB)  Fee  provides  funding  for  a  comprehen- 
sive health  program.  The  $172  medical  benefits  fee  is  divided  with  $69  for  the 
student  health  program  fee  and  $103  for  the  student  medical  insurance  fee.  Stu- 
dents who  have  comparable  coverage  may  be  eligible  for  a  credit  of  all  or  part  of 
the  fees.  A  credit  must  be  applied  for  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  semester. 
Additional  information  may  be  found  in  Chapter  6. 

9.  The  Revenue  Bond  Fee  (RBF)  replaces  funds  which  were  previously  obtained 
from  tuition  payments  and  used  to  underwrite  the  funded  debt  operations  of  the 
Student  Center  and  University  Housing. 

ADDITIONAL  FEE  INFORMATION 

1.  Students  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  more  specific  fee 
information. 
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2.  A  late  registration  fee  of  $15.00  shall  be  assessed  to  all  students  taking  on- 
campus  classes  who  register  after  the  designated  registration  period.  This  fee 
shall  be  non-refundable  and  non-waiverable,  except  when  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
the  late  registration  was  caused  by  faculty  or  administrative  action.  Off-campus 
classes  and  registration  in  courses  numbered  599,  600,  or  601  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  fee. 

3.  Graduate,  medical,  and  law  students  are  not  required  to  pay  the  student-to- 
student  grant  program  fee  so  their  student  fees  will  be  $2.25  less  than  the  amount 
listed  in  the  appropriate  column  above. 

4.  Permanent  full-time  or  permanent  part-time  employees  may  be  eligible  for 
waiver  of  tuition  and  waiver  of  a  portion  of  the  student  fees.  Approval  by  the  de- 
partment head  and  the  director  of  the  Personnel  Office  must  be  given  prior  to  en- 
rolling for  courses. 

5.  Other  charges  which  students  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental  field 
trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  students  taking  a  course  involving 
use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordinarily  pay  for  such 
materials. 

6.  Students  registering  for  courses  on  an  audit  basis  pay  the  same  tuition  and 
fees  as  though  they  were  registering  for  the  courses  for  credit. 

7.  Out-of-state  students  will  find  the  official  University  regulations  governing 
determination  of  residency  status  for  assessment  of  tuition  in  Chapter  7. 

8.  Medical  students  are  not  required  to  pay  Student-to-Student  Grant  Program 
Fee.  In  addition,  medical  students  in  Springfield  are  not  required  to  pay  Student 
Center,  Athletic  Fee,  Student  Recreation  or  the  Revenue  Bond  Fee  and  pay  $39.50 
of  the  Student  Medical  Benefit  Fee. 

9.  Students  enrolled  in  public  service  courses  pay  only  tuition  and  $3.00  per 
hour  in  fees.  The  fees  are  divided  equally  between  Student  Center  and  Student 
Medical  Benefit  Fees.  Students  who  combine  enrollment  in  public  service  courses 
and  regular  on-campus  courses  pay  tuition  and  fees  for  the  combined  total  of 
hours  enrolled. 

10.  Students  enrolling  in  off-campus  non-contractual  courses  pay  tuition  only. 
Students  who  combine  enrollment  in  on-  and  off-campus  course  pay  tuition  only 
for  hours  off  campus  plus  tuition  and  fees  for  hours  enrolled  on  campus. 

11.  Tuition  and  program  delivery  charges  for  students  enrolled  in  off-campus 
programs  for  the  military  are  established  in  accordance  with  Board  of  Trustees 
policies  relating  to  such  charges  for  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
cost  recovery  programs  and  are  not  affected  by  the  residency  status  of  the  student. 

12.  An  administrative  service  fee  of  $100  per  student  per  semester  including 
summer  session  will  be  charged  to  sponsoring  agencies  which  enroll  international 
students. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  there  is  a  graduation  fee.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

PAYMENT  OF  TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Students 
will  receive  monthly  statements  of  account  through  the  University  billing/  receiv- 
able system.  The  statement  lists  all  tuition  and  fees  assessed,  charges  for  Univer- 
sity housing,  charges  for  various  other  services,  credits  applied  to  the  student's 
account  from  financial  aid  sources  and  cash  payments.  It  shows  the  balance  of 
these  charges  and  credits  as  an  amount  owed  by  the  student  or  an  amount  owed  to 
the  student.  The  statement  also  will  show  amounts  which  have  been  previously 
billed,  amounts  which  are  currently  due  during  the  billing  period,  and  amounts 
which  will  be  due  in  the  future.  Payment  may  be  made  either  by  mail  or  in  person 
at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  deadline  date  in  accordance  with  instructions  printed 
on  the  statement  of  account. 
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The  top  portion  of  the  statement  should  accompany  the  payment.  The  bottom 
portion  of  the  statement  should  be  retained  by  students  for  their  records.  Prepay- 
ments of  tuition  and  fees  prior  to  detailed  charges  are  not  encouraged;  however, 
early  payments  will  be  generally  credited  to  the  student's  account  and  will  be  ap- 
plied to  charges  made  to  that  account. 

The  statements  will  be  mailed  to  the  student's  mailing  address  after  the  fif- 
teenth of  each  month.  December  statements  of  account  are  mailed  to  the  student's 
home  address. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  maintain  an  accurate  local  address  to  which 
a  statement  of  account  can  be  mailed.  Failure  to  receive  a  bill  does  not  relieve 
students  of  the  responsibility  for  prompt  payment  of  amounts  due.  See  additional 
information  under  the  heading  Local  and  Home  Addresses  below. 

No  student  shall  be  enrolled  until  the  student  has  either  paid  tuition  and  fees  in 
full  or  has  paid  the  initial  installment  or  has  a  current  cancellation  waiver.  Other 
amounts  due  from  students  at  the  time  the  initial  installment  payment  of  tuition/ 
fees  is  due  must  also  be  paid  or  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll.  Students 
who  fail  to  pay  the  first  installment  and  all  other  past  due  charges  or  who  fail  to 
obtain  a  waiver  of  cancellation  will  have  their  registrations  cancelled  and  will  be 
denied  privileges  available  to  a  student  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University.  Stu- 
dents with  cancelled  registrations  who  want  to  be  enrolled  at  the  University  must 
reregister.  They  will  be  subject  to  payment  in  full  or  the  installment  plan  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  their  reregistration.  They  may  also  be  subject  to  a  late  registration 
fee. 

A  service  charge  of  one  and  one-half  percent  per  month  will  be  assessed  on  all 
accounts  which  are  delinquent.  To  avoid  the  service  charge,  students  must  pay  the 
minimum  amount  due  printed  on  the  statement  prior  to  the  next  billing  date. 
More  detailed  information  is  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  published  each  semester. 

Following  the  end  of  each  semester,  students  not  registered  for  the  next  semes- 
ter who  have  delinquent  account  balances  will  receive  a  series  of  itemized  state- 
ments requesting  payment.  If  payments,  or  arrangements,  are  not  made  on  a 
timely  basis,  the  account  may  be  placed  with  a  collection  agency  with  a  collection 
fee  added  to  the  account.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  an  outside  agency  to  effect  a 
collection,  reasonable  collection  costs  shall  be  33V3%  of  such  amount  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  debtor.  If  the  University  obtains  judgment  from  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  the  debtor  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection  agency  fee  as  well  as  rea- 
sonable court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

Students  who  process  a  program  change  which  places  them  in  a  different  tui- 
tion and  fee  category  than  the  one  for  which  they  originally  registered  will  be 
billed  additional  tuition  and  fees  when  appropriate.  If  the  change  places  them  in  a 
smaller  tuition  and  fee  category  and  if  they  processed  the  program  change  within 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  semester,  they  will  receive  a  refund  provided  their 
account  carries  no  other  charges. 

Installment  Payment  Plans.  There  are  several  installment  payment  plans  and  eli- 
gibility will  depend  on  where  students  attend  class  and  when  they  register.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  the  payment  plans  offered  and  in  some  plans 
to  require  prepayment  of  part  or  of  all  a  student's  charges  prior  to  registration. 
The  basic  criterion  for  eligibility  in  installment  payments  is  that  the  student 
must  be  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale  campus  or  School  of  Medicine  classes 
in  Springfield.  Payment  plans  for  students  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
campus  or  School  of  Medicine  classes  allow  tuition  and  fees  to  be  paid  in  up  to  four 
installments  for  fall  or  spring  semesters  and  up  to  two  installments  for  summer 
term,  depending  on  when  students  process  their  registrations.  Students  who  opt 
for  the  installment  payment  need  only  to  pay  the  minimum  amount  due  indicat- 
ed on  the  May,  July,  or  December  statement  of  account  by  the  stated  deadline. 
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There  is  no  installment  payment  plan  for  students  who  only  attend  classes  off- 
campus.  A  one  and  one-half  percent  service  charge  will  be  assessed  on  all  mini- 
mum amounts  not  paid  prior  to  the  next  billing.  Students  in  military  contractual 
programs  are  not  subject  to  a  service  charge. 

DEFERMENT  OF  TUITION  AND  FEES 

When  a  student's  financial  aid  has  been  delayed,  or  the  funds  which  a  student 
anticipates  using  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  are  unavailable  by  the  regular  due  date 
for  tuition  and  fee  payment,  the  student  may  apply  for  an  extension  of  the  pay- 
ment deadline  date  through  a  process  called  waiver  of  cancellation.  Cancellation 
waivers  are  available  to  students  who  can  demonstrate  that  they  meet  minimal 
eligibility  criteria  and  can  provide  written  verification  of  an  ability  to  pay.  Infor- 
mation on  cancellation  waivers  is  publicized  each  semester  in  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records,  the  Bursar's  Office,  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  and  the  Daily 
Egyptian.  Eligibility  criteria  and  procedural  guidelines  may  vary  from  term  to 
term  and  year  to  year.  Students  are  advised  to  seek  out  the  accurate  information 
rather  than  assume  they  qualify. 

Students  applying  for  a  cancellation  waiver  must  first  complete  registration.  Writ- 
ten verification  from  the  source  of  funds  to  be  used  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  must  be 
presented  in  person  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  those  students  with  approved  schol- 
arships, grants,  or  loans,  or  any  combination  of  these.  Instances  of  exceptional  need 
will  be  referred  to  a  financial  aid  officer  when  the  source  of  funds  is  other  than  those 
identified  above.  Additional  information  on  cancellation  waivers  is  available  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.  Phone  or  mail  requests  for  deferments  will  not  be  accepted. 

REFUNDING  OF  TUITION  AND  FEES 

(See  Tuition  and  Refund  Policy  and  Procedures  Under  Withdrawal.) 

Local,  Home  and  Billing  Addresses 

The  University  maintains  both  a  local  and  a  home  address  for  students  and  a  bill- 
ing address  for  students  who  request  such  at  the  Bursar.  Accurate  addresses  are 
very  important  for  students  to  ensure  receipt  of  timely  mail  from  the  University. 

The  billing  address  or  local  address  are  used  by  the  University  to  address  the 
monthly  billing  and  receivable  system  statement  of  account,  refunds,  and  other 
correspondence.  December  statements  of  account  are  mailed  to  the  student's  at 
their  billing  address  or  home  address. 

The  home  address  maintained  by  the  University  is  the  permanent  home  ad- 
dress of  students  or  the  address  at  which  students  will  promptly  receive  mail 
when  they  are  absent  from  Carbondale. 

Grade  reports  and  advanced  registered  student  schedules  are  mailed  to  the  stu- 
dents home  address  in  August,  December,  and  May. 

Grading  and  Scholastic  Regulations 

GRADING  SYSTEM  EXPLANATION 

The  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F,  are  included  in  determining  student  grade  point 
averages. 

An  INC  is  assigned  when,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  students  engaged  in 
passing  work  are  unable  to  complete  all  class  assignments.  An  INC  must  be 
changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time  period  designated  by  the  instructor 
but  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  the  course  was  tak- 
en, or  graduation,  whichever  occurs  first.  Should  the  student  fail  to  complete  the 
course  within  the  time  period  designated,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  graduation, 
whichever  occurs  first,  the  incomplete  will  be  converted  to  a  grade  of  F  and  the 
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grade  will  be  computed  in  the  student's  grade  point  average.  Students  should  not 
reregister  for  courses  in  which  an  INC  has  been  assigned  with  the  intent  of  chang- 
ing the  INC  grade.  Reregistration  will  not  prevent  the  INC  from  being  changed  to 
antf 

Grading  System 

GRADE  GRADE  POINTS 
SYMBOL  DEFINITION PER  HOUR 

A,  Excellent  4 

B,  Good  3 

C,  Satisfactory 2 

D,  Poor 1 

F,  Failure  0 

P,  Pass.  Used  only  in  Pass/Fail  system.  See  Grading  System 

Explanation  below. 
PR,  Work  in  Progress.  See  Grading  System  Explanation  below. 

W,  Authorized  withdrawal.  See  Grading  System  Explanation  below. 

INC,  Incomplete.  See  Grading  System  Explanation  below. 

AU,  Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  earned.  See  Grading  System 

Explanation  below. 

For  mandatory  Pass/Fail  courses,  the  grades  of  P,  when  the  student's  work  is 
satisfactory,  or  F,  when  the  student's  work  is  unsatisfactory,  may  be  recorded.  For 
a  P,  the  hours  apply  toward  graduation  but  the  grade  does  not  affect  the  grade 
point  average.  For  an  F,  the  hours  do  not  apply  toward  graduation  but  the  grade 
does  count  in  the  grade  point  average.  If  a  student  receives  an  INC  in  a  Pass/Fail 
course,  the  same  regulations  apply  for  completion  of  the  work  as  apply  for  all  oth- 
er grades  of  INC,  as  explained  above. 

Students  enrolling  for  an  Audit  must  designate  their  intent  to  enroll  on  an  A u- 
dit  basis  at  the  time  of  registration  or  prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  a 
sixteen-week  semester  and  prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  an  eight-week 
summer  session.  An  equivalent  prorated  amount  of  time  would  be  allowed  for 
courses  of  shorter  duration.  Students  registering  for  short  courses  must  register 
for  Audit  prior  to  the  beginning  of  those  classes.  Students  registering  for  a  course 
on  an  A  udit  basis  receive  no  letter  grade  and  no  credit.  Auditors'  Course  Request 
Forms  must  be  marked  accordingly,  and  they  pay  the  same  fees  as  though  they 
were  registering  for  credit.  They  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  to  deter- 
mine from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  them.  If  auditing  stu- 
dents do  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student 
should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  the  academic  record  maintained  in 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

PR  is  an  authorized  grade  for  specifically  approved  undergraduate  courses.  It  is 
used  for  required  general  education  courses  which  have  been  designated  as  ones 
in  which  students  must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  grade  is  given  only  to 
students  who  regularly  attend  class  and  attempt  to  complete  the  required  work. 
The  grade  is  to  be  used  only  once  per  student  for  any  given  course.  The  course 
provides  additional  instruction  for  those  students  not  making  adequate  progress. 
Students  who  receive  a  PR  grade  must  reregister  for  the  course  within  a  time  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  a  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  taken. 
The  grade  earned  in  the  course  for  which  the  student  reregisters  will  be  included 
in  the  grade  point  average.  Failure  to  complete  the  course  within  the  year  will 
result  in  the  PR  automatically  becoming  an  F.  The  F  will  be  included  in  grade 
point  computation. 

PASS/FAIL  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Certain  courses  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  or  program,  have  been 
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determined  to  be  inappropriate  for  the  traditional  grading  system  are  designated 
as  Mandatory  Pass/Fail.  Courses  which  carry  this  designation  include  the  words, 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail,  at  the  end  of  the  course  descriptions  in  Chapter  5.  For 
courses  taken  on  a  Mandatory  Pass/Fail  basis,  completed  grades  will  be  either  a  P 
or  an  F  The  grade  of  P  is  not  included  in  the  grade  point  average  but  the  hours 
earned  apply  toward  graduation.  The  grade  of  F  is  computed  in  the  grade  point 
average  as  a  failure  but  no  hours  of  credit  are  earned.  If  a  student  receives  an  INC 
in  a  Mandatory  Pass/Fail  course,  the  same  regulations  apply  for  completion  of  the 
work  as  apply  for  all  other  grades  of  INC,  as  explained  in  the  Grading  System 
Explanation  above. 

In  addition  to  the  Mandatory  Pass/Fail  courses,  an  Elective  Pass/Fail  grading 
policy  was  in  effect  through  the  end  of  Spring  Semester,  1987.  The  regulations 
concerning  the  discontinued  policy  appear  in  the  1986-1987  Undergraduate 
Bulletin. 

CHANGING  OF  GRADES 

Grades  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  are  final  and  may  not  be  changed  by  addition- 
al work  or  submitting  additional  materials.  When  work  is  completed  for  a  course 
in  which  an  INC  grade  has  been  given,  instructors  notify  the  Office  of  Admission 
and  Records  of  that  fact,  along  with  the  final  grade  to  be  given,  by  completing  a 
Grade  Change  Card. 

Occasionally,  students  may  wish  to  question  grades  given,  either  for  accuracy  or 
for  removal  of  grades  in  situations  when  they  were  unable  to  perform  some  re- 
quired step  for  reasons  beyond  their  control.  Only  the  assigned  instructor  for  a 
course  has  the  authority  to  change  a  grade  except  in  the  instance  when  the  in- 
structor is  no  longer  employed  by  the  University.  Extenuating  circumstances 
which  transcend  faculty  judgment  of  the  instructor  may  be  appealed  through  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  instructor's  school  or  college.  Matters  related  to  faculty 
judgment  in  grading  may  not  be  appealed.  Any  change  of  grade  must  be  approved 
and  signed  not  only  by  the  instructor,  but  also  by  the  departmental  chairperson 
and  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit.  An  incomplete  grade  which  is  changed  to  a 
final  grade  may  be  signed  only  by  the  instructor. 

Scholastic  Standing 

The  matter  of  scholastic  standing  is  quite  often  of  importance  to  students  both 
while  in  school  and  later  when  they  present  a  transcript  of  their  educational  re- 
cord in  support  of  their  application  for  employment  or  additional  schooling. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  or  session  of  attendance  a  grade  report  is  prepared 
for  each  student  showing,  in  addition  to  the  grades  earned  that  semester  or  ses- 
sion, the  scholastic  standing  and  the  grade  point  average  for  that  semester  or  ses- 
sion and  for  the  overall  record  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  It  is 
important  that  you  understand  the  University's  system  for  computing  grade  point 
averages  and  the  various  grade  point  average  requirements. 

Transferred  grades  are  not  to  be  used  in  determining  students'  calculated  grade 
point  averages,  except  that  transfer  students  who  are  admitted  on  probationary 
status  will  be  required  to  earn  a  2.0  average  semester  by  semester  until  a  total  of 
12  semester  hours  has  been  earned  before  they  can  be  removed  from  probation. 

The  significance  of  the  above  should  be  clearly  understood  by  transfer  students 
when  studying  the  general  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.  A  2.0  (C)  average 
is  required  for  the  work  taken  at  this  University. 

In  computing  students'  grade  point  averages  all  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F  are 
included  in  determining  the  number  of  calculated  hours.  Each  hour  of  these 
grades  (1  hour  of  A  is  worth  4  grade  points)  is  given  its  numerical  grade  points, 
and  the  total  number  of  calculated  hours  is  then  divided  into  the  total  number  of 
grade  points  to  determine  the  student's  grade  point  average. 
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Effective  with  the  1971  summer  quarter  all  earned  grades  carrying  grade  point 
values  are  considered  when  computing  students'  grade  point  averages,  including 
each  earned  grade  in  a  repeated  course  that  is  taken  during  the  1971  summer 
quarter  and  thereafter.  When  computing  averages  through  1971  spring  quarter 
the  policy  contained  in  the  1970-71  Undergraduate  Catalog  is  followed. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System 

Students  are  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree,  certificate 
or  other  approved  objective.  To  ensure  that  students  are  making  progress  their 
records  are  checked  against  the  regulations  below. 

SCHOLASTIC  PROBATION 

When  a  student's  semester  average  and  the  cumulative  University  average  fall  be- 
low a  C  average  (2.0),  the  student  will  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation.  A  student 
on  scholastic  probation  may  continue  enrollment  at  the  University  provided  the  stu- 
dent does  not  accumulate  more  than  six  negative  points.  See  Positive  and  Negative 
Grade  Points  below  for  an  explanation  of  how  positive  and  negative  points  are  calcu- 
lated. The  student  with  more  than  six  negative  points  will  not  be  suspended  so  long 
as  the  term  average  is  C  (2.0)  or  above.  A  student  will  remain  in  the  category  of 
scholastic  probation  until  the  cumulative  University  average  is  C  (2.0)  or  higher. 
While  on  scholastic  probation  students  may  not  enroll  for  more  than  14  hours 
per  semester  unless  approved  to  do  so  by  the  dean  of  their  academic  unit.  Students 
employed  full  time  may  not  register  for  more  than  eight  hours  without  approval  of 
the  head  of  their  academic  unit.  Other  limitations  may  be  established  by  the  aca- 
demic unit  within  which  the  students  are  enrolled.  Students  enrolled  in  programs 
for  the  military  or  students  enrolled  in  programs  with  a  weekend  or  evening  for- 
mat are  not  restricted  to  the  eight  hour  limit  while  on  probation. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  ON  PROBATION 

Transfer  students  admitted  on  scholastic  probation  will  remain  in  that  status  un- 
til they  have  earned  at  least  a  C  average  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale.  If  they  earn  below  a  C  for  any  session  while  on  scholastic  probation, 
they  will  be  placed  on  scholastic  suspension. 

SCHOLASTIC  SUSPENSION 

Students  will  be  scholastically  suspended  from  the  University  if  they  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  conditional  or  probational  status.  Students  placed  on 
Scholastic  Suspension  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  semesters' 
interruption  but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be 
successfully  undertaken.  Some  academic  units  have  scholastic  requirements  in 
addition  to  the  overall  University  requirements  listed  here.  Students  must  learn 
and  comply  with  the  University  requirements  as  well  as  those  requirements  ap- 
plying to  individual  schools  and  colleges. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  GRADE  POINTS 

Positive  and  negative  grade  points  are  assigned  to  grades  above  or  below  a  C. 
There  are  two  methods  to  figure  points  depending  upon  the  information  which  is 
available. 

Grade  Slip  Available.  The  grade  slip  printed  at  the  end  of  each  semester  lists  the 
hours  used  in  calculating  the  average  and  the  grade  points  earned.  Since  C  has  a 
value  of  two  grade  points  on  a  4  point  scale,  grade  points  equaling  a  C  average  are 
exactly  twice  the  number  of  hours  calculated.  All  grade  points  over  that  amount 
are  positive  grade  points.  All  grade  points  under  the  amount  are  negative  grade 
points. 
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For  example: 

Hours  Calculated  Grade  Points  Grade  Point  Average 

60  120  =  (C)  2.0 

Twice  the  hours  calculated  equals  120  grade  points.  This  is  a  C  (2.0)  average.  A 
student  with  60  calculated  hours  and  only  115  grade  points  would  have  five  nega- 
tive points  (1.92  average).  A  student  with  30  calculated  hours  and  55  grade  points 
would  have  five  negative  points  (1.83)  average. 

Grades  and  Hours  of  Credit  Available.  Whenever  all  grades  and  hours  of  credit 
are  known  and  grade  points  have  not  been  assigned  as  on  the  grade  slip,  a  simple 
method  is  to  assign  positive  and  negative  points  as  follows: 

A  =  2  positive  points  per  hour 

B  =  1  positive  point  per  hour 

C  =  0 

D  =  1  negative  point  per  hour 

F  =  2  negative  points  per  hour 

For  example: 
3  hours  of  A  x  2  positive  points     =  6  positive  points 
3  hours  offi  x  1  positive  point       =  3  positive  points 

3  hours  of  C  x  0  points  =  0 

2  hours  of  D  x  1  negative  point     =  2  negative  points 

4  hours  ofFx2  negative  points    =  8  negative  points 

The  ten  negative  points  are  balanced  by  only  nine  positive  points  so  the  sample 
has  one  negative  point. 

Negative  points  are  also  used  to  easily  determine  exactly  what  grades  must  be 
earned  to  raise  the  average  to  C.  For  example,  a  student  with  eight  negative 
points  could  raise  the  average  to  C  by  earning  four  hours  of  A  grade  or  eight  hours 
of  B  grade,  assuming  all  other  grades  earned  are  at  least  C. 

Class  Standing 

The  University  requires  students  to  earn  at  least  120  semester  hours  of  accepta- 
ble credit  in  order  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For  academic  classification 
purposes  a  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed  fewer  than  26  hours;  a  sopho- 
more, from  26  through  55;  a  junior,  from  56  through  85;  and  a  senior  86  or  more. 

Academic  Load 

The  University  considers  12  hours  as  the  minimum  number  to  constitute  fulltime 
attendance.  This  is  the  figure  used  for  enrollment  reporting  purposes,  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Scholarship  Commission,  and  for  Public  Law  358  on  the  undergraduate 
level.  Students  attending  school  under  some  type  of  scholarship  or  assistance  pro- 
gram that  requires  them  to  be  enrolled  as  full-time  students  should  check  with 
the  University  office  administering  the  program  on  this  point.  Further  informa- 
tion on  Public  Law  358  is  available  at  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance. 

Academic  load  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

LOAD REGULAR  SEMESTER 8- WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 

Minimum  load  for  full  time  12  6 

Average  load  15-16  7-8 
Maximum  load  without 

dean's  approval  18  9 

Maximum  load1  21  11 


lrrhis  maximum  may  be  exceeded  by  very  special  action  of  the  respective  academic  dean,  and  rarely  more  than  once  in 
the  student's  degree  program. 
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Students  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours  without  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  of  their  academic  unit.  Students  employed  full-time  may  not 
register  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

Credit 

UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

The  University  is  on  the  early  semester  calendar.  All  references  to  hours  of  credit 
in  this  catalog  are  to  semester  hours  unless  otherwise  specified.  One  semester 
hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  one  and  one-half  quarter  hours.  One  semester  hour 
of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in  a  lecture  course  attended  fifty 
minutes  per  week  for  one  semester  and,  in  the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity 
courses,  the  stated  additional  time. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Transfer  credit  for  students  admitted  to  the  university  is  evaluated  for  acceptance 
toward  University  and  General  Education  requirements  by  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records  after  the  admission  decision  has  been  made.  All  credit  from  a 
regionally  accredited  institution,  and  those  in  candidacy  status,  or  from  an  insti- 
tution that  has  its  credit  accepted  by  the  reporting  institution  in  the  state  is  eval- 
uated at  the  time  of  admission.  Courses  which  are  remedial  or  developmental  will 
not  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  determine 
the  acceptance  of  credit  and  its  applicability  toward  General  Education  require- 
ments. Although  transfer  credit  from  baccalaureate  and  non-baccalaureate  pro- 
grams may  be  considered  in  the  admissions  process,  the  acceptance  of  such  credit 
toward  specific  program  requirements  will  be  made  by  the  department  or  agency 
directing  the  program. 

All  credit  which  is  accepted  for  transfer  and  which  is  not  applied  to  General 
Education  requirements  or  to  a  specific  degree  program  will  be  considered  elec- 
tive credit.  A  student  should  not  expect  to  receive  credit  if  the  transfer  work  was 
taken  at  a  school  which  is  neither  regionally  accredited  or  whose  credit  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  reporting  institution  in  the  state. 

Completion  of  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  in  an 
accredited  Illinois  two-year  institution  provides  that  the  student  will:  (a)  be 
accepted  with  junior  standing  and  (b)  be  considered  to  have  completed  the 
General  Education  requirements.  Associate  degrees  earned  at  other  than  Illinois 
two-year  institutions  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  If 
the  degree  is  determined  to  be  baccalaureate-oriented  and  to  have  comparable 
content  and  credit  hour  criteria,  the  same  benefits  will  be  extended  to  those  grad- 
uates. Credit  from  an  accredited  two-year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provi- 
sion that  students  must  earn  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  work  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year  institution  and 
must  complete  the  residence  requirements  for  a  degree  from  the  University. 

Further  information  on  the  application  of  transfer  work  toward  satisfying  Gen- 
eral Education  and  graduation  requirements  may  be  found  in  Chapter  4. 

Program  Flexibility  for  the  Student 

The  University  offers  you  a  wide  variety  of  programs  on  all  higher  educational 
levels.  Chapter  5  lists  specialized  programs  available  on  the  associate  and  bacca- 
laureate levels.  In  addition,  the  University  gives  constant  attention  to  methods 
whereby  it  might  better  serve  present  day  educational  needs.  Described  below  are 
opportunities  for  you  to  earn  credit  through  means  other  than  the  traditional 
classroom  method.  While  greater  flexibility  is  the  goal,  the  University  exercises 
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appropriate  supervision  to  ensure  the  flexibility  is  accompanied  by  educational 
soundness. 

Credit  by  Means  other  than  Classroom  Attendance 

Several  methods  are  provided  for  you  to  earn  credit  by  means  other  than  the  tra- 
ditional classroom  method.  The  methods  currently  available  are  described  below. 

EXTENSION  (OFF-CAMPUS)  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  CREDIT 

The  University  accepts  credit  earned  through  extension,  off-campus,  or  corre- 
spondence programs  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  Not  more  than  30  semester 
hours  may  be  taken  in  correspondence  work. 

Correspondence  work  is  accepted  when  taken  from  institutions  which  are 
regionally  accredited  if  the  grade  is  of  C  quality  or  better.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale  operates  an  individualized  learning  program  similar  to  cor- 
respondence programs  in  which  students  may  earn  academic  credit.  More  infor- 
mation about  individualized  learning  is  in  Chapter  3  under  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education. 

The  University  offers  off-campus  courses  whenever  (1)  it  is  apparent  there  is  a 
need  and  potential  enrollment  to  justify  scheduling,  (2)  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
faculty  member  to  instruct  the  class,  and  (3)  adequate  laboratory  and  library  fa- 
cilities are  available. 

Persons  may  enroll  for  off-campus  work  on  an  audit  basis  provided  facilities  are 
available.  They  must  receive  permission  of  the  instructor  to  do  so,  and  they  must 
pay  the  same  tuition  as  though  they  were  registering  for  credit. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education. 

CREDIT  FOR  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE 

Students  who  have  served  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  who  have  received 
an  honorable  discharge  may  receive  two  hours  of  aerospace  studies  credit,  two 
hours  of  physical  education  credit,  and  two  hours  of  health  education  credit.  Serv- 
ice of  six  months  to  one  year  may  result  in  two  hours  of  freshman  aerospace  stud- 
ies or  army  military  science  credit.  Completion  of  basic  training  will  be  awarded 
two  hours  of  physical  education  credit. 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  DANTES  subject  standardized  courses  within  the 
limitations  enforced  for  proficiency  credit.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  college-level 
GED  tests.  In  evaluating  credit  possibilities  based  upon  formal  service-school 
training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Government  bulletin,  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Forces,  are  followed. 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  military  service,  veterans  must  present  a  copy  of 
discharge  or  separation  papers  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

Through  the  High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program  high  school  students  who 
are  qualified  through  registration  in  an  advanced  placement  course  in  their  high 
schools  or  through  other  special  educational  experiences  may  apply  for  advanced 
placement  and  college  credit  through  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Board.  To  receive  credit,  students  must  earn  a  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5. 

The  maximum  credit  granted  through  advanced  placement  examinations  is  thirty 
hours  (fifteen  for  an  associate  degree).  It  is  nonresident  credit,  does  not  carry  a  grade, 
and  is  not  used  in  computing  the  students'  averages.  The  thirty  hour  limit  also  in- 
cludes any  CLEP  credit  or  proficiency  credit  that  has  also  been  earned. 

Advanced  classes  which  qualify  for  this  purpose  are  offered  in  many  high 
schools  in  specific  subjects  such  as  English  composition,  economics,  foreign  Ian- 
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guages,  history,  biology,  computer  science,  chemistry,  government,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  psychology.  A  national  examination  is  given  in  each  subject  with  the 
examinations  administered  through  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  exami- 
nations are  prepared  by  a  national  committee  of  high  school  and  college  teachers 
and  are  intended  to  measure  the  achievement  of  the  student  and  determine  at 
what  point  the  student  should  begin  college  work  in  the  subject. 

The  credit  to  be  granted  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriate  department.  The  credit  will  be  validated  after  12  hours 
credit  in  residence  at  SIUC.  The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  for  which  a  student 
may  currently  receive  credit: 

1.  American  Government:  GEB  114  (three  semester  hours). 

2.  American  History:  GEB  301  and  History  300  (six  semester  hours) 

3.  Art:  credit  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Art  and  Design. 

4.  Biology:  GEA  115  (three  semester  hours) 

5.  Chemistry:  Chemistry  222  a,b  (eight  semester  hours) 

6.  Comparative  Government  and  Politics:  GEB  250  (three  semester  hours). 

7.  Computer  Science:  Computer  Science  A:  Computer  Science  202  (three  se- 

mester hours) 

Computer  Science  AB:  Computer  Science  220  (three  se- 
mester hours). 

8.  Economics:  Microeconomics:  Economics  214  (three  semester  hours) 

Macroeconomics:  Economics  215  (three  semester  hours) 

9.  English:  Language  and  Composition:  GED  101  (three  semester  hours)  with 

a  score  of  3  or  4  or  GED  120  (3  semester  hours)  with  a  score  of  5. 

GED  120  will  complete  the  General  Education  composition 

requirement. 

Literature  and  Composition:  GEC  122  (3  semester  hours) 

10.  European  History:  History  205a,b  (six  semester  hours) 

11.  Foreign  Languages:  credit  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  chair- 
person of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

12.  Mathematics:  Calculus  AB:  Mathematics  150  (four  semester  hours) 

Calculus  BC:  Mathematics  150  and  250  (eight  semester 
hours). 

13.  Music:  credit  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

14.  Physics  B  or  C:  GEA  101  (three  semester  hours) 

Further  information  about  the  advanced  placement  program  may  be  obtained 
from  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  College  Board  or  by  writing  The  Col- 
lege Board,  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

COLLEGE  LEVEL  EXAMINATION  PROGRAM  (CLEP) 

Through  the  General  Examinations  of  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP),  students  may  apply  for  credit  which  will  substitute  for  General  Educa- 
tion courses.  Prior  to  the  recording  of  CLEP  credit  on  the  student's  transcript,  the 
student  must  earn  12  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in  residence  at  SIUC. 
The  scores  listed  below  are  the  minimum  required  for  credit.  The  exams  listed 
below  are  the  only  exams  which  Southern  Illinois  University  will  award  credit. 
Also  listed  are  the  credit  hours  that  may  be  awarded  for  each  CLEP  exam. 

1.  Natural  Science: 

A  score  of  520  or  above  entitles  the  student  to  receive  six  semester  hours 
credit  of  core  courses  in  GEA  General  Education. 

2.  Social  Sciences  and  History: 

A  score  of  520  or  above  entitles  the  student  to  receive  six  semester  hours 
credit  of  core  courses  in  GEB  General  Education. 
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3.  Humanities: 

A  score  of  520  or  above  entitles  the  student  to  receive  six  semester  hours 
credit  of  core  courses  in  GEC  General  Education. 

4.  English  Composition  with  Essay: 

With  a  score  of  565  or  above  on  the  CLEP  English  Composition  with  Essay 
examination,  students  will  receive  six  semester  hours  of  credit  for  GED 
General  Education  English. 

A  score  of  540  to  564  entitles  the  student  to  receive  (a)  advanced  placement 
in  GED  120  and  (b)  six  semester  hours  of  credit  upon  successful  completion 
of  GED  120  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  (three  semester  hours  of  GED  120 
and  three  semester  hours  of  GED  102). 

5.  Mathematics: 

A  score  of  580  or  higher  is  required  to  pass  the  mathematics  test.  With  this 
score  students  may  earn  three  hours  of  credit  which  will  fulfill  the  General 
Education  mathematics  requirement. 

If,  prior  to  taking  the  CLEP  examination,  students  have  received  a  grade  or  au- 
dit in  college  level  work  in  any  discipline  included  in  the  CLEP  exam  or  if  they 
have  enrolled  in  such  a  course,  they  shall  be  ineligible  for  credit.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  enroll  in  the  Early  Admission  pro- 
gram. Such  students  receive  university  credit  for  courses  taken  during  the  Early 
Admission  experience  and  for  the  CLEP  credit  earned. 

Disciplines  included  in  the  science  exam  include  plant  biology,  microbiology, 
physiology,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  earth  science,  geography,  and  all  General 
Education  Area  A  courses.  The  social  sciences  and  history  exam  includes  western 
civilization,  American  history,  Afro- Asian  civilization,  world  history,  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  anthropology,  sociology,  social  psychology,  social  studies,  and  all 
General  Education  Area  B  courses.  The  humanities  exam  includes  literature — 
poetry,  fiction,  drama,  non-fiction,  creative  writing;  films  and  performing  arts; 
art — art  appreciation,  art  history,  architecture  (past  and  present);  music — 
classical,  modern  or  jazz;  humanities — all  general  humanities  courses;  philosophy 
— aesthetics,  ethics,  general  survey;  and  all  General  Education  Area  C  courses. 
The  mathematics  test  includes  all  college-level  mathematics. 

Students  may  be  exempted  from  all  General  Education  requirements  if  they  (1) 
pass  all  five  CLEP  General  Examinations  before  entering  the  University  with 
these  minimum  scores;  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities,  520; 
English,  565;  and  mathematics,  580,  and  (2)  complete  all  requirements  of  the 
University  Honors  Program.  No  retroactive  extension  of  the  CLEP  privilege  will 
be  allowed. 

CLEP  examinations  should  be  taken  at  one  of  the  national  testing  centers  and 
the  results  sent  to  the  local  CLEP  coordinator.  The  results  are  then  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  for  evaluation. 

For  further  information,  students  should  consult  with  their  academic  adviser. 

PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

Through  its  proficiency  examination  program  the  University  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  providing  encouragement  for  academically  talented  students.  Such 
students  are  permitted  to  make  application  to  demonstrate  the  mastery  of  certain 
courses  through  proficiency  examinations.  Application  forms  are  available  at  the 
departmental  offices. 

The  following  general  rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for  undergrad- 
uate credit. 

1.  Students  who  believe  they  are  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination 
should  check  with  the  department  offering  the  course  to  determine  their  eli- 
gibility to  do  so;  students  scoring  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  ACT  are  particu- 
larly encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
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2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  thirty  hours  (fifteen  hours  toward  an  associate  degree), 
including  credit  through  the  College  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program, 
and  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  may  be  earned  through  profi- 
ciency examinations.  Credit  will  be  nonresident.  (A  combined  total  of  40 
hours  may  be  earned  through  proficiency  examinations  and  credit  for  work 
experience.) 

3.  Upon  passing  proficiency  examinations  students  are  granted  course  credit 
and  receive  Pass  grade.  Their  records  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the 
hours  of  credit  granted,  and  a  notation  "credit  granted  by  proficiency  exami- 
nation." Students  who  fail  a  proficiency  examination  receive  a  Fail  grade. 
This  results  in  no  penalty  to  the  students.  They  will  not  receive  credit  and 
their  record  will  show  nothing  regarding  the  proficiency  examination.  How- 
ever, the  proficiency  examination  grade  report  form  will  be  in  the  students' 
files  for  reference  purposes. 

4.  Students  may  not  take  proficiency  examinations  for  the  same  course  more 
than  one  time.  Neither  may  they  take  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course 
in  which  they  have  previously  received  a  grade.  Students  who  are  registered 
for  a  course  may  not  receive  credit  by  proficiency  examination  for  that  course 
unless  they  withdraw  from  the  course  by  the  date  during  the  semester  which 
would  result  in  no  course  entry  appearing  on  the  transcript.  This  date  is  the 
end  of  the  third  week  for  a  regular  semester  course,  and  a  correspondingly 
shorter  period  for  summer  session  or  short  courses.  Individual  departments 
may  require  the  proficiency  examination  to  be  completed  in  advance  of  this 
date. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until  the  stu- 
dent has  earned  at  least  12  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in  residence  at 
the  University. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  recognizes  that  there  might  well  be  a 
number  of  undergraduate  programs  for  which  work  experience  has  a  meaningful 
relationship.  It,  therefore,  permits  those  undergraduate  programs  to  grant  credit 
for  work  experience  that  relates  to  students'  areas  of  specialization.  The  credit 
granted  is  to  apply  to  the  major  program  and  is  awarded  only  upon  approval  by 
the  major  departments.  Credit  earned  by  work  experience  is  limited  to  30  hours 
and  any  combination  of  credit  for  proficiency  examinations  and  credit  for  work 
experience  is  limited  to  40  hours.  Credit  granted  for  work  experience  is  consid- 
ered nonresident  credit  when  granted  for  work  that  is  not  part  of  a  regular 
instructional  course.  Students  should  consult  with  their  major  departments  to  see 
whether  they  approve  credit  for  work  experience. 


Three- Year  Baccalaureate  Degree  Program 

It  is  possible  for  you  to  complete  the  regular  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram in  three  years  by  utilizing  proficiency  examinations.  The  equivalent  of  one 
year  of  credit  (30  semester  hours)  may  be  earned  by  this  method.  If  you  desire  to 
follow  the  three-year  program  you  should  make  that  fact  known  to  your  academic 
adviser  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that  your  eligibility  can  be  determined.  A 
combination  of  programs  may  be  employed  to  accumulate  these  30  hours  as  de- 
scribed above  in  the  section  on  Credit  by  Means  Other  than  Classroom  Attend- 
ance. 
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University  Recognition  of  High  Scholastic 
Achievement 

Deans  List.  At  the  end  of  each  semester,  a  dean's  list  is  prepared.  The  criteria  for 
inclusion  on  the  dean's  list  is  established  by  each  of  the  academic  units.  To  be  rec- 
ognized as  being  on  the  dean's  list,  you  must  have  been  in  attendance  full-time  (12 
semester  hours  or  more)  and  must  have  earned  the  average  for  the  semester 
which  has  been  specified  by  the  academic  unit.  If  you  have  met  the  criteria  estab- 
lished, a  notation  will  appear  on  your  grade  slip  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The 
dean's  list  is  recognition  for  a  particular  semester.  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion your  complete  record. 

University  Honors  Program.  The  University  Honors  program  is  explained  in 
Chapter  3  and  Chapter  5.  Those  who  successfully  complete  the  University  Honors 
Program  receive  recognition  on  the  academic  record  and  on  the  diploma  at  the 
time  the  degree  is  recorded. 

Departmental  Honors.  Honors  courses,  individual  honors  work,  and  honors  curric- 
ula, all  designed  to  serve  the  student  with  high  scholastic  potential,  are  offered  by 
departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
College  of  Science.  A  departmental  or  academic  unit  honors  program  consists  of 
no  fewer  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  semester  hours  in  research  or  independ- 
ent study  which  is  counted  toward  the  student's  major.  Some  honors  programs  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year.  Grades  may  be  deferred  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  but 
not  from  one  school  year  to  the  next.  Successful  completion  of  a  departmental  or 
academic  unit  honors  program  is  indicated  on  the  academic  record  at  the  time  the 
degree  is  recorded  and  on  the  diploma,  e.g.,  departmental  honors  in  economics. 

Scholastic  Honors  Day.  Each  spring  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  convocation  is  held 
to  honor  students  exhibiting  high  scholastic  achievement.  All  students  who  have 
maintained  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  higher,  and  who  have 
been  full-time  students  during  the  entire  academic  year,  are  honored  at  this  time. 
A  3.50  grade  point  average  is  required  for  all  work  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale,  and  in  the  case  of  transfer  students,  the  cumulative  aver- 
age must  be  at  least  3.50  also.  Each  academic  unit  has  its  own  convocation  and 
each  student  is  recognized  individually  on  this  day. 

A  variety  of  professional,  departmental,  and  fraternal  honorary  organizations  offer 
recognition  and  membership  based  upon  scholastic  achievement.  Election  or  selec- 
tion to  most  of  these  organizations  is  noted  at  the  Scholastic  Honors  Day  ceremonies. 
The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  these  organizations:  Alpha  Epsilon  Rho,  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta,  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Golden  Key  Honor  Society,  Kappa 
Omicron  Phi,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences Honor  Society,  and  the  Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Selection  to  member- 
ship in  these  organizations  is  not  reflected  on  the  academic  record  or  diploma. 

Honors/Departmental  Honors  Recognition  at  the  Time  of  Graduation.  Graduating 
students  with  scholastic  averages  of  3.90  or  higher  receive  summa  cum  laude; 
those  with  3.75-3.89  receive  magna  cum  laude;  and  those  with  3.50-3.74  receive 
cum  laude.  These  averages  apply  to  all  work  at  the  University,  and  in  the  case  of 
transfer  students,  the  averages  also  apply  to  the  cumulative  record.  Whichever  of 
the  honors  apply,  plus  graduation  with  departmental  honors,  are  recorded  on  the 
student's  academic  record  at  the  time  the  degree  is  recorded  and  on  the  diploma. 
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Graduation  Procedures 

The  academic  requirements  for  the  various  baccalaureate  degrees  are  listed  in 
Chapter  5.  Presented  here  are  the  procedures  students  expecting  to  graduate 
must  follow. 

Graduation  ceremonies  are  held  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  and 
the  summer  session.  Degree  candidates  must  apply  for  graduation  with  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records  by  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  semes- 
ter in  attendance  before  the  expected  graduation  date.  Candidates  who  plan  to 
complete  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  should  apply  for  graduation 
during  the  first  week  of  the  fall  semester.  Although  there  is  no  ceremony  at  that 
time,  degree  candidates  who  complete  requirements  will  have  that  fact  indicated 
on  their  academic  records.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records  and  may  be  obtained  by  mail  by  writing  that  office. 

A  graduation  fee  is  established  for  all  persons  receiving  degrees.  The  fee  does 
not  cover  the  rental  fee  for  the  cap  and  gown  or  the  cost  of  the  invitations.  Both  of 
these  items  are  ordered  through  the  University  Book  Store  in  the  Student  Center. 
Questions  regarding  the  cap  and  gown  and  the  invitations  should  be  referred  to 
the  University  Book  Store. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  steps  for  application  for  graduation,  students  are 
responsible  for  determining  that  they  are  meeting  all  graduation  requirements 
and  have  no  outstanding  financial  obligation  to  the  University.  To  assure  that  stu- 
dents are  meeting  the  academic  requirements,  each  academic  unit  provides  a 
graduation  check-up  service  through  its  academic  advisement  process,  through 
which  the  satisfying  of  academic  requirements  can  be  verified.  Even  though  the 
University  does  provide  an  academic  check  on  graduating  students,  this  is  done 
primarily  to  be  sure  that  it  is  graduating  students  who  have  met  the  require- 
ments. The  advising  of  individual  students  as  to  their  progress  is  a  service  provid- 
ed them  and  does  not  relieve  students  of  their  responsibility  to  make  certain  they 
are  meeting  the  requirements.  Students  should  check  with  their  academic  advis- 
ers as  to  the  procedures  they  should  follow  in  this  matter  as  they  approach 
graduation. 

Graduating  students  who  have  outstanding  financial  obligations  or  delinquent 
accounts  with  the  University  will  not  receive  either  the  diploma  or  transcripts 
until  their  accounts  are  paid. 

Attendance  at  commencement  is  not  compulsory.  If  you  do  not  plan  to  attend, 
notification  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  This  informa- 
tion is  needed  for  seating  arrangements  and  for  mailing  purposes. 

GRADUATION  APPEAL 

The  University  has  a  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  whose  function  it  is  to  hear 
student's  petitions  to  be  permitted  to  graduate  even  though  they  have  not  satisfied 
all  University  graduation  requirements.  The  committee  hears  only  those  cases  in- 
volving University  requirements  for  the  associate  or  baccalaureate  degree.  Appeal 
relative  to  a  major  or  academic  unit  requirement  is  through  the  appropriate  adminis- 
trative official.  Ordinarily,  the  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  will  give  considera- 
tion to  an  appeal  only  if  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  the  matter  at  issue  is  of  an 
unusual  nature  and  that  it  has  resulted  due  to  conditions  beyond  control  of  the  stu- 
dent. Appeal  is  initiated  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Issuance  of  Transcripts 

A  transcript  of  the  student's  official  educational  record  is  issued  by  the  Office  of 
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Admissions  and  Records  under  the  following  conditions:  A  transcript  is  sent,  is- 
sued, or  released  only  upon  a  student's  request  or  with  the  student's  explicit  per- 
mission, except  that  such  permission  is  not  required  when  University  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel  or  other  educational  institutions  request  transcripts  for 
official  purposes.  In  addition,  requests  will  be  honored  from  a  philanthropic  or- 
ganization financially  supporting  a  student  and  from  a  recognized  research  or- 
ganization conducting  educational  research  provided  the  confidential  character  of 
the  transcript  is  protected.  A  transcript  will  be  issued  directly  to  a  student  upon 
request.  The  transcript  will  have  the  statement,  Issued  to  the  Student,  stamped 
on  its  face.  Transcripts  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  recipients  other  than  the 
student  as  requested,  in  writing,  by  the  student.  A  transcript  will  not  be  sent,  is- 
sued, or  released  if  a  student  owes  money  to  the  University.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  the  policy  on  the  release  of  student  information  and  access  to  student  re- 
cords in  Chapter  7. 
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Degrees  Offered 


Chapter  3 


Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  grants  the  following  degrees: 


ASSOCIATE 

Associate  in  Applied  Science 

BACCALAUREATE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Music 
Bachelor  of  Science 

ADVANCED 

Master  of  Accountancy 
Master  of  Arts 


Master  of  Business  Administration 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Master  of  Music 

Master  of  Public  Affairs 

Master  of  Science 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Master  of  Social  Work 

Specialist  Degree 

Doctor  of  Business  Administration 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  Rehabilitation 


In  addition  to  the  above  degrees,  the  University  offers  undergraduate  courses  in 
preprofessional  areas. 

The  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Medicine  offer  professional  degrees.  Infor- 
mation about  the  School  of  Law  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  dean,  School  of 
Law,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  In- 
formation about  the  School  of  Medicine  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  dean, 
Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Medicine,  PO.  Box  19230,  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois 62794-9230. 

For  information  concerning  academic  programs  on  the  advanced  degree  level, 
refer  to  the  Graduate  Catalog  or  write  the  dean,  Graduate  School,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 


Degree  Requirements 


Associate  Degree 


Each  candidate  for  an  associate  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  60  hours  of 
credit  in  approved  courses.  Each  student  must  complete  the  residency  require- 
ment by  completing  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  of  technical  courses  within  a 
major  for  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale.  Each  student  must  maintain  a  C  average  for  all  work  taken  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  In  addition  to  the  technical  courses, 
each  program  requires  certain  General  Education  courses  to  be  taken.  The 
degree-granting  unit  for  the  associate  degree  is  the  College  of  Technical  Careers. 


Baccalaureate  Degree 


Each  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  the  requirements  listed 
below. 

Hour  Requirements.  Each  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  of  120  semester 
hours  of  credit,  although  some  programs  may  require  more.  Of  the  120  hours,  at 
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least  60  must  be  earned  at  a  senior-level  institution.  All  credit  granted  may  be 
applied  toward  the  60-hour  requirement  unless  the  credit  has  specifically  been 
designated  as  being  from  a  community  college.  Credit  for  work  experience,  CLEF^ 
military  credit,  and  proficiency  examination  credit  awarded  by  an  accredited 
senior-level  institution  are  counted  toward  the  60-hour  requirement.  GED  106 
cannot  be  counted  in  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Residence  Requirements.  Each  student  must  complete  the  residence  requirement 
by  taking  the  last  year,  which  is  defined  as  30  semester  hours,  or  by  having  three 
years  of  credit,  which  is  defined  as  90  semester  hours  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale.  Only  credit  for  those  courses  for  which  the  student  has  regis- 
tered and  for  which  a  satisfactory  grade  has  been  recorded  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  may  be  applied  toward  the  residence  requirement 
hours.  Students  enrolled  in  programs  offered  for  the  military  will  have  completed 
the  residence  requirement  for  the  University  upon  completion  of  all  courses  re- 
quired by  the  program. 

Average  Requirements.  Each  student  must  have  a  C  average  for  all  work  taken  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  and  a  C  average  for  all  major  work 
taken  at  the  University. 

The  University  has  adopted  a  policy  for  students  whose  only  graduation  prob- 
lem concerns  the  C  average  for  all  work  taken  at  the  University.  Such  students 
may  ask  that  the  average  be  computed  by  one  of  the  following  methods:  (1)  by 
excluding  from  calculation  of  the  grade  point  average  a  maximum  of  ten  semester 
hours  of  D  or  F  grade  earned  outside  the  major  which  was  taken  prior  to  the  last 
60  semester  hours  of  completed  work  at  the  University  or,  (2)  by  earning  a  grade 
point  average  of  2.10  or  higher  for  the  last  60  semester  hours  of  work  completed  at 
the  University.  The  student  will  be  graduated  if  the  average  meets  either  of  the 
two  alternatives.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  alternatives  are  offered  as  a 
means  of  computing  the  grade  point  average  for  graduation  only  and  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Course  Requirements.  Each  student  must  meet  the  University  requirements  and 
the  requirements  of  the  academic  unit,  the  major,  and  the  minor,  if  required.  The 
General  Education  requirements  which  are  explained  later  in  Chapter  4  total  46 
semester  hours  of  credit  although  there  are  methods  available  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber for  certain  students.  The  requirements  of  each  college  are  also  listed  in  this 
chapter,  while  the  requirements  for  the  specific  major  and  minor  programs  are 
explained  in  Chapter  5. 

Second  Bachelor's  Degree 

A  student  may  earn  a  second  bachelor's  degree  upon  completion  of  a  minimum  of 
30  hours,  making  a  total  of  150  hours  minimum,  provided  the  student  fulfills  the 
requirements  of  the  department  or  school  and  college  for  the  second  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Students  pursuing  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  must  meet  the  General 
Education  requirements  of  46  semester  hours  if  the  department  or  school  or  col- 
lege so  requires.  Students  may,  however,  complete  a  second  bachelor's  degree  un- 
der the  Capstone  Option  if  the  department  offers  this  option  for  the  first  baccalau- 
reate degree.  If  a  student's  first  bachelor's  degree  is  from  another  university,  30 
hours  in  residence  is  required  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  second  bachelor's 
degree.  If  the  first  bachelor's  degree  was  earned  at  the  University,  a  minimum  of 
10  semester  hours  of  the  30  required  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University. 
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Preprofessional  Programs 

Preprofessional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtain  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree after  three  years'  work  (90  semester  hours)  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  and  one  or  more  year's  work  in  a  professional  school.  During  their  three 
years  of  residence  at  the  University,  they  need  to  have  completed  all  requirements 
other  than  elective  hours  for  the  bachelor's  degree  which  they  are  seeking. 

In  some  cases  the  completion  of  major  requirements  is  possible  by  their  taking 
certain  courses  at  the  professional  school,  but  this  is  permitted  only  upon  the 
prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  divisional  head.  Also,  completion  of  at  least  one 
year  of  professional  school  with  acceptable  grades  in  an  approved  medical  school, 
an  approved  dental  school,  an  approved  veterinary  school,  an  approved  law  school, 
an  accredited  physical  therapy  school,  a  hospital  plan  approved  by  the  University 
or  an  accredited  school  of  osteopathy  is  required.  In  all  cases,  all  University  grad- 
uation requirements  must  be  met.  It  is  advisable  for  a  student  interested  in  this 
program  to  make  the  decision  to  seek  a  bachelor's  degree  before  entering  the  pro- 
fessional school  so  that  any  questions  may  be  clarified  at  an  early  date. 

The  3/2  program  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  is  available  to 
qualified  transfer  students  and  students  majoring  in  areas  other  than  business. 
The  program  permits  a  student  to  devote  a  part  or  all  of  the  fourth  year  of  study  to 
fulfilling  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree.  For  de- 
tails, contact  the  associate  dean  for  graduate  studies  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  Administration. 

General  Education  Requirements 

The  University  believes  in  a  strong,  well-rounded  general  education  for  all  stu- 
dents which  includes  a  common  core  of  knowledge.  It  has,  therefore,  established 
General  Education  course  requirements  which  serve  as  the  general  education  re- 
quirements for  all  baccalaureate  degrees.  The  University  also  recognizes  that  not 
all  students  have  the  same  interests  or  goals  so  the  General  Education  require- 
ments provide  for  flexibility  in  making  course  selections  to  fulfill  requirements. 
For  the  General  Education  requirements  and  descriptions  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation courses  see  Chapter  4  of  this  bulletin. 

Capstone  Option 

The  Capstone  Option  is  for  the  transfer  student  who  has  earned  an  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  degree  or  the  equivalent  certification  and  whose  needs  can  be 
met  within  one  of  the  participating  departments.  It  is  a  two-year  program  that 
gives  maximum  credit  for  previous  academic  and  work  experiences  in  the  stu- 
dent's occupational  field.  The  Capstone  Option's  purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  add  to  the  marketable  occupational  skills  and  competencies 
which  they  have  already  acquired.  For  Capstone  requirements,  admissions  poli- 
cies and  participating  majors  see  Chapter  4  of  this  bulletin. 


Academic  Units  and  Programs  Offered 


College  of  Agriculture 


James  A.  Tweedy,  Dean 

Departments:  Agribusiness  Economics;  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechaniza- 
tion; Animal  Science,  Food  and  Nutrition;  Forestry;  Plant  and  Soil  Science 
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The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  majors  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 

Science  degree. 

Agribusiness  Economics  Food  and  Nutrition 

Agriculture,  General  Forestry 

Animal  Science  Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Students  majoring  in  Agribusiness  Economics  may  choose  a  Business  Econom- 
ics (32-hour)  option  or  an  Agricultural  (40-hour)  option.  Students  pursuing  the 
General  Agriculture  major  in  the  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  De- 
partment may  specialize  in  Agricultural  Education,  Agricultural  Information, 
Agricultural  Mechanization,  or  Agricultural  Production.  Production,  Science  and 
Pre-Veterinary,  and  Equine  Science  specializations  are  available  in  the  Animal 
Science  major.  Food  and  Nutrition  majors  may  choose  Dietetics  or  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Travel  Administration  specializations.  In  Forestry,  one  may  choose  a  spe- 
cialization in  Forest  Resources  Management  or  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Management.  Students  in  the  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Department  may  take  a  con- 
centration in  crops,  soils,  or  horticulture,  with  a  Business,  General,  or  Science 
specialization  within  that  concentration.  In  addition,  Landscape  Horticulture  and 
Environmental  Studies  specializations  are  available. 

It  is  recommended  that  high  school  students  who  are  planning  to  pursue  one  of 
the  above  majors  include  the  following  in  their  high  school  program:  four  units  of 
English,  three  units  of  mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  advanced  mathematics); 
two  to  three  units  of  science  (biology,  chemistry,  physics);  and  two  to  three  units  of 
social  studies.  For  prospective  agriculture  majors  or  food  and  nutrition  majors, 
high  school  classes  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  respectively  are  beneficial 
but  are  not  specifically  required. 

For  transfer  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  major  in  one  of  the  agricultural,  food 
and  nutrition  or  forestry  areas,  courses  taken  prior  to  entering  the  University 
should  include  physical  and  biological  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities. 
In  addition,  a  course  in  speech  and  appropriate  sequences  in  English  composition 
and  intermediate  or  college  algebra  should  be  included.  A  potential  transfer  stu- 
dent who  has  already  identified  a  major  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  select  with 
greater  precision  the  courses  which  will  be  transferred  by  consulting  the  curricu- 
lum for  that  major  in  Chapter  5. 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  veterinary  science  should 
register  in  the  College  of  Agriculture's  four-year  curriculum  in  Animal  Science 
(Science  and  Pre-Veterinary  specialization). 

Qualified  candidates  for  the  Capstone  Option  are  accepted  into  Agribusiness 
Economics,  Animal  Science,  the  General  Agriculture  major  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation and  Mechanization,  Food  and  Nutrition  (Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Ad- 
ministration specialization  only),  and  Plant  and  Soil  Science.  The  Capstone  Op- 
tion is  described  in  Chapter  4. 

Of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  about  40%  have  been 
employed  in  private  industry,  about  15%  have  entered  farming  or  farm  manage- 
ment and  about  15%  have  been  employed  in  each  of:  government  (federal,  state, 
county,  and  city);  education  or  extension;  graduate  study  or  professional 
schooling. 

Typical  employment  opportunities  for  Agribusiness  Economics  graduates  in- 
clude positions  in  credit  and  financial  management,  professional  farm  manage- 
ment, sales,  and  grain  merchandising.  A  graduate  from  the  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  Mechanization  Department  can  be  employed  in  the  farm  machinery  or 
implement  industry,  as  a  high  school  agricultural  educator,  as  a  news  editor,  or  in 
agricultural  sales  or  service.  Animal  Science  majors  seeking  employment  can  in- 
vestigate positions  in  livestock  management  or  sales,  and  governmental  positions 
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such  as  meat  inspectors,  as  well  as  veterinary  school.  Food  and  Nutrition  majors 
will  find  numerous  opportunities  as  registered  dietitians  or  in  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant management  industry.  The  major  employer  of  Forestry  graduates  is  the 
federal  or  state  government,  but  they  also  work  as  private  forestry  consultants,  in 
urban  forestry,  or  at  sawmills.  The  Plant  and  Soil  Science  graduate  with  a  concen- 
tration in  agronomy  will  find  opportunities  in  industry  such  as  agricultural 
chemical  sales,  in  production  agriculture,  or  with  a  governmental  agency  such  as 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Horticulture  graduates  can  seek  employment  in 
nursery  management,  in  the  florist  or  interior  plant  maintenance  industry,  or 
with  landscape  design  firms. 

College  of  Agriculture  students  come  from  both  rural  and  urban  homes.  Ap- 
proximately 33%  of  the  undergraduates  and  39%  of  the  graduates  are  women. 
Students  who  elect  any  one  of  the  six  majors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are 
counseled,  for  the  most  part,  by  individual  faculty  advisors  prior  to  registration. 
Most  faculty  offer  an  "open-door"  policy  and  much  personal  attention  to  their 
advisees  as  well  as  to  students  enrolled  in  their  classes. 

The  Agriculture  Building  houses  the  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for 
the  agriculture  and  forestry  programs.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  program  has  of- 
fices, classrooms,  and  laboratories  in  Quigley  Hall.  Other  research  and  teaching 
facilities  include  over  one-third  acre  in  greenhouses  plus  2,000  acres  of  farm  and 
timberland.  A  $1.4  million  building  and  renovation  program  has  resulted  in 
state-of-the-art  livestock  teaching  and  research  facilities. 

College  of  Business  and  Administration 

Thomas  G.  Gutteridge,  Dean 

Departments:  Finance;  Management;  Marketing 
School:  Accountancy 

The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  aims  to  prepare  students  to  perform 
successfully  in  business  and  other  organizations  such  as  government  and  other  not- 
for-profit  organizations  functioning  within  a  changing  social,  economic,  and  political 
environment.  Study  provides  the  student  with  fundamental  principles  and  practices 
of  organizational  behavior  and  allows  the  mastering  of  knowledge  and  skills  for  effec- 
tive management.  The  curriculum  provides  a  broad  base  for  understanding  business 
while  simultaneously  allowing  in-depth  study  within  an  area  of  concentration.  Stu- 
dents find  that  the  professional  education  they  receive  in  the  college  is  desired  by 
business,  governmental  units,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  advanced  curricu- 
lum and  related  programs  provide  students  not  only  with  a  meaningful  education 
but  also  with  a  means  of  relating  that  education  to  organizations  and  commerce. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  offers  the  following  majors  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
Accounting  Finance 

Business  and  Administration  Management 

Business  Economics  Marketing 

Any  student,  whose  personal  and  professional  goals  cannot  be  met  by  any  of  the 
majors  listed  above,  may  design  a  special  major  in  accordance  with  the  University 
guidelines  which  are  fully  described  in  Chapter  5  of  this  catalog. 

While  minors  are  not  offered,  academic  advisers  of  the  college  will  assist  and 
counsel  those  students  enrolled  in  other  units  of  the  University  having  an  interest 
in  electing  business  courses. 

All  programs  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  are 
accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
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The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  offices  are  located  in  Henry  J.  Rehn 
Hall;  the  classes  are  conducted  in  various  buildings  throughout  the  campus. 

Pre-College  Preparation 

High  school  and  preparatory  school  students  are  urged  to  follow  a  program  which 
includes  at  least  three  units  of  both  English  and  mathematics,  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  their  study  programs  devoted  to  such  academic  subject 
areas  as  humanities,  the  sciences,  and  social  studies. 

Transferred  Credits  in  Business  Courses 

Subject  to  the  University's  policies  regarding  acceptance  of  transferred  credits, 
the  college  accepts  college-level  credit  earned  in  business  and  economics  courses 
from  accredited  two-  or  four-year  institutions  of  higher  education  and  counts  such 
credit  toward  the  120  semester  hours  required  for  graduation.  However,  if  such 
courses  are  offered  at  the  lower  division  (freshman  and  sophomore  level)  at  the 
institution  where  completed,  only  those  courses  shown  below  will  be  treated  as 
equivalencies  to  college-  or  departmental-required  courses. 

Subject  Hours 

Principles  of  accounting 6 

Economic  principles 6 

Business  economics  statistics 3 

(where  college  algebra  is  a  prerequisite) 

Basic  computer  course1 3 

Legal  and  social  environment  of  business 3 


Computer  coursework  completed  at  other  universities  and  colleges  will  be  accepted  as  transfer  credit  for  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration  core  computer  requirement  if  that  course  has  been  approved  as  an  equivalent  course  by  the 
College  of  Business  and  Administration. 

Students  also  have  the  opportunity  of  validating  additional  coursework  and 
nothing  in  the  above  statement  abridges  a  student's  right  to  satisfy  graduation 
requirements  by  proficiency  (or  competency)  examinations.  Such  examinations 
are  treated  as  a  student  right  by  the  college  and  are  available  for  most  courses. 

Admission  Policy 

The  current  admission  policy  for  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  be- 
came effective  the  summer  of  1990  and  applies  to  all  students  who  enroll  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  for  the  1990  Summer  Session  and 
thereafter. 

Freshmen.  Beginning  freshmen  must  rank  in  the  top  50%  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class  and  have  earned  an  ACT  composite  score  of  24  or  above  to  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  major  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  and  Adminis- 
tration. New  freshmen  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  but  rank  in  the  top 
half  of  their  graduating  class  and  achieve  an  ACT  score  of  at  least  18  will  be  ad- 
mitted with  a  pre-business  major  classification. 

Transfer  Students.  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  26  semester 
hours  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  beginning  freshmen  as  well  as 
have  earned  a  collegiate  grade  point  average  of  2.5  (4.0  scale).  Those  students  who 
fulfilled  beginning  freshmen  requirements  for  direct  admission  to  a  department 
will  be  granted  such  admission  and  those  students  who  qualified  for  the  pre- 
business  classification  will  be  admitted  to  pre-business. 

Students  who  have  completed  26  or  more  semester  hours  must  have  earned  an 
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overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  above.  Those  students  who  have  completed 
the  retention  courses  required  by  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  will 
be  admitted  directly  to  the  program  in  which  they  have  requested  admission.  Ap- 
plicants who  have  failed  to  complete  the  retention  courses  will  be  admitted  with  a 
pre-business  classification.  The  retention  courses  to  be  completed  are:  GED  101, 
GEB  202,  Mathematics  139  and  140,  Management  208  and  Economics  214, 
Accounting  220  and  230,  and  Computer  Science  212  or  Computer  Information 
Processing  229. 

Transfer  students  who  have  earned  more  than  56  hours  of  transfer  credit  and 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.2  to  2.5  will  have  their  applications  reviewed  by 
representatives  from  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  to  determine  if 
they  are  admissible  to  the  pre-business  classification. 

Reentering  and  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  Students.  Students 
who  are  currently  enrolled  or  were  previously  enrolled  at  the  University  in  a  ma- 
jor outside  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  may  request  admission  to 
a  Business  program.  These  students  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Administration  if  they  have  earned  an  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  or  higher.  Students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  26  semester 
hours  of  work  will  need  to  have  earned  the  above  average  as  well  as  satisfy  the 
admission  policies  for  beginning  freshmen.  Students  who  have  completed  more 
than  26  semester  hours  with  a  2.5  or  above  average  and  have  completed  the  reten- 
tion courses  can  be  admitted  directly  to  the  program  they  wish  to  enter.  Students 
who  have  a  2.5  average  but  have  not  completed  the  retention  courses  can  be  ad- 
mitted with  a  pre-business  classification.  Students  with  less  than  a  2.5  average 
will  not  be  considered  for  entry  into  a  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  Administration.  Students  who  have  earned  more  than  56  hours  and  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  2.2  to  2.5  will  have  their  applications  reviewed  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  to  determine  if  they 
are  admissible  to  the  pre-business  classification. 

International  Students.  International  students  must  meet  admission  require- 
ments comparable  to  those  of  native  students.  While  admission  credentials  such 
as  ACT  and  class  rank  are  generally  not  submitted  by  international  students,  ap- 
plicants do  submit  credentials  which  reflect  their  achievement  in  some  subject 
areas  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  students.  Therefore,  beginning  inter- 
national freshmen  as  well  as  transfer  students  will  have  their  applications  and 
documents  reviewed  in  a  manner  similar  to  domestic  students  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Business  and  Administration.  It  will  be  necessary  in  many  in- 
stances to  grant  international  students  admission  with  a  pre-business  classifica- 
tion as  their  credentials  will  be  difficult  to  equate  to  standards  required  for  native 
applicants. 

Grade  Point  Average  Calculation.  In  calculating  a  student's  grade  point  average 
for  admission  purposes  for  continuing,  new,  and  reentering  students,  the  admis- 
sion office  will  follow  the  SIUC  grading  policy  and  procedures  for  all  collegiate 
(not  remedial)  work  attempted  at  SIUC  and  other  collegiate  institutions. 

Pre-business  Classification.  Beginning  freshmen  and  transfer  students  admitted 
to  the  University  with  a  pre-business  classification  may  request  admission  to  a 
College  of  Business  and  Administration  degree  program  when  all  the  following 
conditions  are  satisfied: 

1.  They  have  earned  an  overall  average  of  2.5; 

2.  They  have  completed  at  least  forty-two  semester  hours; 
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3.  They  have  completed  six  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration's 
nine  retention  courses  with  an  average  of  2.0  in  those  courses,  and  be  en- 
rolled in  the  remaining  three. 

To  pursue  a  specific  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administra- 
tion students  must  submit  the  appropriate  application  directly  to  the  COBA  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office.  Students  applying  for  spring  must  apply  by  October  1  of  the 
preceding  year,  for  summer  by  March  1  preceding  the  summer,  and  for  fall  by 
March  1  preceding  the  fall.  Students  who  are  classified  as  pre-business  majors 
cannot  register  for  300-  and  400-level  courses  offered  by  any  of  the  business  de- 
partments that  are  restricted  to  that  department's  major. 

Because  interest  in  business  classes  continues  to  be  exceedingly  high,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  close  admission  to  selected  business  majors  without  advance  notice. 

Class  Availability  for  Non-Business  Students 

Non-business  students  may  register  for  business  courses,  within  space  limitation, 
only  if  the  course  is  required  by  their  major  as  confirmed  by  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Administration.  Otherwise,  students  must  have  a  2.20  cumulative  grade 
point  average  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  and  obtain  consent  of 
the  department  which  offers  the  course.  Students  who  have  not  been  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  are  limited  to  a  total  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  business  courses. 

Retention  Policy 

Students  admitted  to  the  College  in  the  Summer  1990  term  or  later  will  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  University  scholastic  standards  (e.g.  maintain  a  2.0  grade  point 
average  for  all  work  taken  at  this  University.) 

Retention  Policy,  Collegiate  Warning  and  Dismissal  Policy  for  Students 
Who  Were  Admitted  to  the  College  Prior  to  Summer  1990 

Students  who  were  admitted  to  the  College  prior  to  Summer  1990  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

In  order  to  continue  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration, 
students  must  maintain  a  2.2  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average.  Students  must  also  complete  the  following  nine  courses 
with  an  overall  C  average,  before  attaining  junior  status  (56  semester  hours).  It  is 
also  necessary  for  students  to  have  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  seven  of 
these  nine  courses.  The  nine  retention  courses  or  the  equivalencies  are  GED 101; 
GEB  202;  Mathematics  139  and  140;  Management  208  and  Economics  214;  Ac- 
counting 220  and  230;  and  Computer  Science  212  or  Computer  Information 
Processing  229.  Students  who  have  completed  42  semester  hours  or  more  without 
completing  at  least  six  of  the  prescribed  nine  courses  will  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion from  the  college. 

Collegiate  Warning.  Students  who  do  not  achieve  an  accumulative  2.20  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  grade  point  average  in  any  semester  or  who  fail 
to  meet  the  retention  course  requirements  as  described  above  are  subject  to  colle- 
giate warning.  Students  who  are  on  collegiate  warning  and  do  not  earn  a  2.20 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  grade  point  average  in  a  subsequent 
semester  will  be  placed  on  a  status  of  collegiate  dismissal. 

A  student  who  has  been  placed  on  collegiate  dismissal  will  be  transferred  to 
Pre-Major  Advisement  or  may  seek  transfer  to  another  University  program  if  the 
student  has  an  overall  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  grade  point  av- 
erage of  2.0.  Students  who  are  placed  on  collegiate  dismissal  and  have  less  than 
an  overall  2.0  University  grade  point  average  for  work  completed  at  the  Universi- 
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ty  but  have  not  been  suspended  from  the  University  will  be  placed  in  Pre-Major 
Advisement. 

First  Collegiate  Dismissal.  The  student  on  collegiate  dismissal  may  not  be 
readmitted  to  the  college  until  the  student  has  interrupted  education  in  the  col- 
lege for  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  and  shows  evidence  that  the  program  of 
study  can  be  successfully  completed.  For  this  purpose,  a  summer  session  will  be 
considered  a  semester. 

After  the  two  term  interruption,  the  student  may  apply  to  the  college  scholastic 
committee  for  readmission.  In  this  petition,  the  student  should  supply  written  ev- 
idence to  include:  (1)  any  extraordinary  circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  col- 
legiate dismissal;  (2)  why  the  student  thinks  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  studies;  and  (3)  what  the  student  was  doing  during  the  interruption  period 
that  will  contribute  to  further  success.  Insufficient  documentation  to  justify  the 
request  will  result  in  denial  of  the  request  for  that  semester. 

Business  students  on  collegiate  dismissal  who  are  eligible  to  continue  at  the 
University  may  be  readmitted  in  certain  cases  upon  approval  of  the  scholastic 
committee  without  the  two  semester  interruption. 

Second  and  Subsequent  Dismissals.  A  student  on  collegiate  dismissal  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  time  may  apply  for  readmission  after  an  interval  of  no  less  than 
two  calendar  years.  There  are  no  exceptions.  Students  requesting  readmission 
who  have  been  on  dismissal  two  or  more  times  must  be  referred  to  the  scholastic 
committee  as  described  above. 

Admission  to  Business  and  Administration  Classes.  Students  on  collegiate  dis- 
missal who  are  eligible  to  continue  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
can  take  only  those  business  courses  that  are  not  restricted  to  business  majors. 
Students  are  not  restricted  from  taking  other  required  non-business  courses. 

Grade  Point  Average  Requirement 

Graduation  from  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  requires  achieve- 
ment of  a  2.00  grade  point  average  in  all  business-prefix  (ACCT,  ECON,  FIN, 
MGMT,  MKTG)  courses  offered  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
Accounting  majors  are  subject  to  the  additional  requirement  of  achieving  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  accounting-prefix  (ACCT)  courses  completed  at  the  University; 
Marketing  majors  must  earn  a  C  grade  in  all  marketing  courses  that  are  taken  to 
satisfy  major  requirements;  and  Finance  majors  must  maintain  a  cumulative  2.00 
grade  point  average  in  Finance  prefix  courses  taken  at  SIUC.  Business  courses 
may  be  taken  only  three  times.  This  is,  if  a  course  is  failed,  a  student  has  two 
additional  attempts  to  pass  the  course.  Students  may  not  repeat  courses  in  which 
they  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Pass/Fail  Policy  of  the  College 

Business  majors  may  not  register  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  for  courses  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  unless  the  course  is 
designated  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Course  Sequencing 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  required  courses  be  sequenced  properly. 
Sequencing  guides  are  available  from  the  college's  academic  advisement  center 
and  are  published  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration's  Student  Infor- 
mation Manual.  Courses  on  the  300  to  400  levels  are  reserved  for  juniors  and 
seniors. 
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Forty  Percent  Rule 

At  least  40%  of  the  coursework  of  all  business  majors  must  be  devoted  to  courses 
offered  outside  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration;  at  least  40%,  to 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration. 

Multiple  Majors  in  Business 

Business  majors  may  choose  to  complete  two  or  more  of  the  six  majors  offered  by 
the  college.  While  all  requirements  of  each  major  must  be  satisfied,  this  can  usu- 
ally be  accomplished  through  judicious  use  of  electives  without  extending  antici- 
pated graduation  dates  beyond  one  semester.  All  majors  will  be  noted  on  the  di- 
ploma issued  on  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

General  Education  Courses  Prescribed  for  Business  Majors 

Students  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration  must  complete  the  Gen- 
eral Education  requirements  of  the  University.  The  following  courses  are  required 
and  will  count  toward  partial  fulfillment  of  General  Education  requirements: 

GEB  202 

Economics  214  to  substitute  for  GEB  211 

GED  101,  102 

Mathematics  139  to  substitute  for  GED  107 

GED  152  or  153 

Professional  Business  Core 

The  professional  business  core,  required  of  all  College  of  Business  and  Adminis- 
tration students,  is  comprised  of  the  following  courses: 
Courses  Semester  Hours 

Accounting  220,  230 6 

Business  402 1 

Management  202,  208,  304,  318,  481 15 

Computer  Science  212/Computer  Information  Processing  2292 3 

Economics  2141,  215 (3)1  +  3 

Finance  2703,  330  6 

Marketing  304 3 

Mathematics  1391  and  1404 (3)1  +  4 

Total  41 


JSee  General  Education  courses  prescribed  for  business  majors. 

Computer  coursework  completed  at  other  universities  and  colleges  will  be  accepted  as  transfer  credit  for  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration  core  computer  requirement  if  that  course  has  been  approved  as  an  equivalent  course  by  the 
College  of  Business  and  Administration. 

3The  combination  of  Finance  280  and  380  may  be  substituted  for  270. 

4Mathematics  150  may  be  substituted  for  140. 

College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

Gerald  C.  Stone,  Dean 

Departments:  Cinema  and  Photography;  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences; 
Radio-Television;  Speech  Communication;  Theater 
Schools:  Art  and  Design;  Journalism;  Music 

The  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  the  following  majors  or  specializations  within  majors: 
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Art  (some  specializations)  Music  (some  specializations) 

Cinema  and  Photography  Radio-Television 

Design  Theater 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  in  other  majors  or  specializations 
within  majors: 
Communication  Disorders  and  Journalism 

Sciences  Speech  Communication 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  awarded  for  some  specializations  in  the 
School  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  awarded  for  some  specializations  in  the  School 
of  Music. 

Additional  information  about  the  majors  offered  in  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts  is  available  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.  Students  who  are  con- 
sidering enrollment  in  a  major  should  read  the  section  on  curriculum.  Admission 
to  the  University  is  handled  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  but 
those  students  who  desire  more  specific  information  about  a  major  should  make 
an  appointment  with  an  academic  adviser  of  that  department  or  school.  Each  de- 
partment or  school  of  the  college  has  one  or  more  individuals  who  will  advise  pro- 
spective students  about  major  requirements,  curriculum,  activities,  careers,  and 
opportunities.  Transfer  students  may  also  discuss  transfer  credit  and  placement 
in  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

A  student  with  special  personal  and  professional  goals  which  cannot  be  met  by 
one  of  the  traditional  majors  is  encouraged  to  consider  the  resources  available 
within  the  college  and  university  and  design  a  special  major.  Requirements  and 
guidelines  are  listed  elsewhere  under  Special  Major. 

Faculty  of  the  college  are  engaged  in  research/creative  activities  concerning 
communications  and  the  arts.  They  also  provide  consulting  service  and  other  com- 
munity services  to  schools,  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  museums, 
arts  centers,  businesses,  and  governments.  They  hold  professional  memberships 
and  serve  as  officers  in  various  local,  state,  national,  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  communications  media  and  in  the  arts.  A  number  of  special  events 
are  presented  each  year,  including  lectures  by  noted  artists,  music  performances, 
theater  productions,  art  and  photography  exhibits,  and  film  showings. 

The  Broadcasting  Service  and  the  University  Museum  are  also  part  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Broadcasting  Service  operates  WSIU  (FM),  a  public  radio  station,  and 
WSIU  (TV),  channel  8,  a  public  television  station,  both  located  in  Carbondale.  It 
also  operates  a  second  public  television  station,  WUSI  (TV),  channel  16,  at  Olney. 
The  University  Museum  serves  the  college  and  the  campus  community  and  sur- 
rounding area  through  its  active  exhibit  program  and  its  cooperative  ventures 
with  other  academic  units. 

Administrative  offices  of  the  college  are  located  in  the  Communications  Build- 
ing, which  includes  the  McLeod  Theater  and  the  Marion  Kleinau  Theater  along 
with  broadcasting  facilities,  film  production  facilities,  and  office  of  the  Daily 
Egyptian. 

College  of  Education 

Donald  L.  Beggs,  Dean 

Departments:  Curriculum  and  Instruction;  Educational  Administration  and 
Higher  Education;  Educational  Psychology;  Health  Education;  Physical  Educa- 
tion; Recreation;  Rehabilitation;  Special  Education;  Vocational  Education  Studies 

The  College  of  Education  offers  the  following  programs1  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree: 
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Art  Language  Arts  (English  and 
Biological  Sciences  Reading) 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Music 

Communication  Disorders  Physical  Education 

and  Sciences  Physics 

Early  Childhood  Political  Science 

Elementary  Education  Recreation 

English  Secondary  Education2 

French  Social  Studies 

Geography  Spanish 

German  Special  Education 

Health  Education  Speech  Communication 

History  Vocational  Education  Studies 

Zoology 


*In  addition  to  programs  offered  almost  entirely  within  the  College  of  Education,  certain  programs  are  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (e.g.,  English),  or  with  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  (e.g.,  art,  music). 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Science  (e.g.,  biological  sciences,  chemistry). 

2This  is  not  an  academic  major.  Persons  planning  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  should  refer  to  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion program  for  a  listing  of  academic  majors  and  minors. 

The  College  of  Education  is  a  multipurpose  college  preparing  students  as  hu- 
man service  professionals  as  well  as  for  the  teaching  profession.  These  programs 
include  preparation  in  Apparel  Design,  Clothing  Retailing,  Child  and  Family 
Services,  Athletic  Training,  Exercise  Science  and  Physical  Fitness,  Recreation, 
Community  Health,  and  Education,  Training  and  Development. 

Preparation  of  teachers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  from  preschool  education  through  high  school  is  the  special  function  of  the 
College  of  Education.  In  its  graduate  offerings  the  efforts  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion include  professional  work  for  prospective  college  teachers  and  administrators 
and  several  specializations  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  administration 
and  supervision. 

For  most  undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools,  the 
subject-matter  courses  will  be  taken  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  professional  preparation  for  teaching,  including  student  teaching, 
will  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  principals  or  supervisors  in  the  public  schools 
take  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  High- 
er Education.  The  department's  major  emphasis  is  on  the  graduate  work,  but  it 
also  participates  in  providing  background  for  elementary  and  high  school  teach- 
ers. Likewise,  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  career  in  teaching  or  administration 
in  colleges  and  universities  take  graduate  work  in  the  department.  The  depart- 
ment does  not  offer  an  undergraduate  major  in  higher  education,  but  it  provides 
courses  for  undergraduate  credit  providing  a  broad  background  in  higher  educa- 
tion for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 

The  College  of  Education,  housed  in  the  Wham  Education  Building,  is  the 
oldest  unit  of  the  University,  which  was  originally  chartered  as  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University. 

Teacher  Education  Program 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  and  by  the  State  Teach- 
er Certification  Board,  Springfield.  The  teacher  education  program  is  an  all- 
university  function  administered  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  An  ad- 
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visory  committee  composed  of  faculty,  area  teachers,  and  administrators  serves  in 
a  recommending  capacity  to  the  dean. 

Teacher  education  programs,  approved  by  the  State  Teacher  Certification 
Board,  are  offered  in  elementary  education,  early  childhood  education,  special  ed- 
ucation, secondary  education  majors  and  minors,  and  in  majors  which  lead  to  the 
special  certificate  to  teach  K-12.  The  special  education  major  offers  specializations 
in  education  of  the  behaviorally  disordered,  of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  of  the 
learning  disabled. 

Only  those  students  who  complete  an  approved  teacher  education  program  are 
recommended  for  certification  and  may  receive  a  teaching  certificate  through  the 
entitlement  process.  Further  information  and  procedures  for  receiving  the  certifi- 
cate are  explained  below  under  Certification. 

ADMISSION  POLICY 

The  College  of  Education  admission  policy  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity. All  qualified  new  students  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Education  with 
a  specific  departmental  major  classification  or  as  an  unclassified  student.  The 
same  policy  applies  for  reentering  students  and  for  students  enrolled  in  Teacher 
Education  Program  majors  in  other  colleges  in  the  University. 

RETENTION  POLICY  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

This  retention  policy  became  effective  October  15,  1987,  and  applies  to  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  after  October,  1987. 
Advancement  to  the  teacher  education  certification  program  may  occur  when 
the  student  has  completed  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours.  A  student  is  eligible 
to  make  formal  application  for  unconditional  admission  to  the  program  when  the 
following  criteria  have  been  met: 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  completed  work; 

2.  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.50  (4.0  scale); 

3.  Completion  of  GED  101  and  GED  102,  and  one  additional  English  course 
(GEC  or  Department  of  English)  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better; 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  college  or  university  faculty; 

5.  An  ACT  or  SAT  score  at  the  60th  percentile. 

Students  who  meet  the  first  four  criteria  but  do  not  meet  the  test  score  criteria 
(an  ACT  or  SAT  score  at  the  60th  percentile)  will  be  considered  for  conditional 
admission  if  there  are  places  available  in  the  program.  Conditional  admission  will 
be  considered  five  times  yearly:  1)  August  15;  2)  November  1;  3)  January  10;  4) 
April  1;  and  5)  July  1.  Conditional  admission  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
completion  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  since  entering  ninth  grade  including  work 
taken  in  college  of  1)  four  years  of  English  and  communication  skills.  Each  three 
semester  hour  college  composition  or  writing  course  equates  to  one  year  of  high 
school  English.  At  least  three  of  the  four  years  must  be  English;  2)  two  years  of 
mathematics  sufficient  to  include  the  course  content  of  algebra  I;  3)  two  years  of 
science.  Courses  from  either  the  physical  or  biological  sciences  will  be  accepted 
toward  this  requirement;  4)  two  years  of  social  studies. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  in  person  and  must  be  accompanied  by  verifica- 
tion that  all  prerequisites  have  been  met.  Students  are  responsible  for  submitting 
high  school  transcripts  and  test  scores  to  the  College  of  Education  Student  Serv- 
ices at  the  time  of  application.  Applications  received  through  the  mail  will  not  be 
considered.  Application  forms,  as  well  as  information  about  the  teacher  education 
program,  are  available  from  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services  in  Wham 
Education  Building,  room  135.  Students  are  encouraged  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  applying  for  a  particular  teaching  field  early  in  their  undergraduate  ca- 
reers by  contacting  their  adviser  or  the  department  in  which  they  wish  to  special- 
ize. Transfer  students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  College  of  Education  Student 
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Services  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  enrolling  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 

If  a  student's  application  is  approved  after  being  reviewed  by  the  chief  academic 
adviser  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  student  is  issued  a  membership  card 
which  entitles  the  student  to  begin  work  in  the  basic  professional  education 
courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  professional  semester  of  student  teaching. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  membership,  the  department  offering  the  stu- 
dent's major  is  requested  to  submit  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
student  should  be  retained  in  the  program.  Criteria  for  this  recommendation  are 
available  from  the  department  or  the  student's  adviser.  Failure  to  obtain  approval 
prohibits  the  student  from  continuing  with  the  professional  education  courses  and 
could  lead  to  suspension  from  the  program.  In  order  to  remain  in  the  program  and 
complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  teacher  certification,  the  student 
must  attain  a  2.50  grade  point  average  in  the  major  and  receive  departmental  ap- 
proval. Both  of  these  requirements  must  be  met  before  final  clearance  can  be  giv- 
en for  a  student  teaching  assignment. 

Students  who  are  not  able  to  meet  the  criteria  of  the  teacher  education  program 
or  their  major  department  will  be  counseled  about  alternative  programs. 

Collegiate  Warning  and  Dismissal  in  Teacher  Education  Program.  Students  who 
do  not  achieve  an  accumulative  2.25  grade  point  average  in  their  major  in  any 
semester  are  subject  to  collegiate  warning.  Students  who  are  on  collegiate  warn- 
ing and  do  not  earn  a  2.25  grade  point  average  in  courses  required  by  their 
major  in  a  subsequent  semester  will  be  placed  in  a  status  of  collegiate  dismiss- 
al. Students  registered  in  other  colleges  who  are  in  the  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram who  do  not  meet  this  requirement  will  be  dismissed  from  the  Teacher  Ed- 
ucation Program.  A  student  who  has  been  placed  on  collegiate  dismissal  may 
seek  transfer  to  another  program  if  the  student  has  an  overall  grade  point  av- 
erage at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  of  2.00  and  is  in  good  aca- 
demic standing.  Students  who  are  placed  on  collegiate  dismissal  and  have  less 
than  an  overall  2.00  for  work  completed  at  the  University  but  have  not  been 
suspended  from  the  University  will  be  placed  in  Undergraduate  Academic 
Services. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  general  education  and  major  requirements,  each  degree  candidate 
in  a  teacher  education  program  must  complete  the  course  requirements  listed 
below: 

1.  Four  semester  hours  in  health  and  physical  education  by  taking  GEE  201 
and  two  hours  of  GEE  100-106  or  114.  These  courses  should  be  selected  as  a 
part  of  the  general  education  requirements. 

2.  A  course  in  American  history  and  government  (GEB  114  and  301  recom- 
mended.) 

3.  The  United  States  and  State  of  Illinois  constitution  examinations  require- 
ment. This  requirement  for  continuing  certification  in  Illinois  may  be  met  by 
taking  GEB  114  or  301,  or  History  300;  by  taking  a  course  in  American  his- 
tory or  political  science  other  than  GEB  114  or  301  or  History  300  and  pass- 
ing the  constitution  test  administered  by  the  University;  or  by  presenting 
written  notification  from  another  institution  that  a  course  in  American  his- 
tory or  government  has  been  passed  and  that  the  tests  have  been  passed  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

4.  GEB  202  as  a  prerequisite  for  Education  314a,b  in  the  professional  educa- 
tion sequence.  GEB  202  should  be  selected  as  a  part  of  the  general  education 
requirements. 

5.  GED  101  and  GED  102,  and  one  additional  English  course  (GEC  or  English 
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department)  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  This  requirement  is  a  prerequisite 
to  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

6.  GED  152  or  153  is  required  for  state  certification. 

7.  The  professional  education  sequence  listed  below.  Each  of  the  courses  which 
are  part  of  the  program  prior  to  the  professional  semester  must  be  completed 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  professional 
semester.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Education  401  to 
receive  the  institutional  recommendation  for  certification. 
Professional  Education  Sequence 25 

Decision  Component 

Education  310 1 

Basic  Professional  Block1 

Education  311 2 

Education  314a,b 3 

Education  315 3 

Education  316 2 

Education  317 2 

Professional  Semester 

Education  401 12 

8.  Illinois  State  Teacher  Certification  Board  general  education  course  distribu- 
tions in:  science,  mathematics,  social  science,  humanities,  health,  and  physi- 
cal education.  At  least  one  three  semester  hour  course  must  be  taken  in  non- 
western  or  third  world  cultures  in  either  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 
Students  having  questions  concerning  whether  their  program  meets  certifi- 
cation board  requirements  should  discuss  their  concerns  with  their  academic 
advisers. 


includes  Education  312  and  400  for  Special  Education  majors. 

Certification 

A  student  who  is  nearing  completion  of  the  teacher  education  program  (usually  dur- 
ing the  last  semester)  can  obtain  the  forms  to  make  application  for  entitlement  to 
certification  for  the  State  of  Illinois  from  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services, 
Wham  Education  Building,  Room  135.  Upon  completion  of  the  application  forms  by 
the  student,  the  certification  staff  will  process  the  forms.  When  the  student's  program, 
including  graduation  clearance,  is  completed,  the  office  will  mail  the  completed  forms 
to  the  student's  permanent  address  for  use  in  applying  for  certification  through  the 
student's  future  educational  service  region  superintendent. 

Applicants  for  certification  must  register  and  pass  the  Illinois  Certification 
Test  for  Basic  Skills  and  Illinois  Certification  Area  prior  to  being  granted  a  certif- 
icate. Students  are  advised  to  take  the  Basic  Skills  Test  in  their  junior  year.  The 
Illinois  Certification  Area  Test  should  be  taken  prior  to  graduation. 

The  State  of  Illinois  issues  through  the  entitlement  process  the  Standard  Ele- 
mentary Certificate,  Standard  High  School  Certificate,  Standard  Special  Certifi- 
cate, or  Early  Childhood-Preschool  Certificate  to  students  who  graduate  from  an 
approved  teacher  education  program  at  the  University. 

Standard  Elementary  Certificate.  Students  planning  to  teach  on  the  elementary 
level  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  register  in  the  College  of  Education.  Require- 
ments for  entitlement  to  the  State  of  Illinois  standard  elementary  certificate  may 
be  through  the  completion  of  the  early  childhood  (K-3)  education  program  or  the 
elementary  education  (K-9)  program.  For  further  information  concerning  these 
programs,  see  the  sections  of  this  catalog  titled  curriculum  and  instruction,  and 
professional  education  experiences  in  Chapter  5. 
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Standard  High  School  Certificate.  Requirements  for  entitlement  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  standard  high  school  certificate  and  for  entitlement  to  the  standard  spe- 
cial certificate  may  be  met  as  explained  in  the  section  of  this  catalog  titled  curric- 
ulum and  instruction  in  Chapter  5.  A  listing  of  majors,  minors,  and  other  pro- 
grams approved  for  certification  entitlement  purposes  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  is  presented  there.  It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  be  reg- 
istered in  one  of  the  colleges  or  schools  other  than  the  College  of  Education  and  to 
meet  the  state  requirements  for  the  standard  high  school  certificate  or  the  stand- 
ard special  certificate  by  using  as  electives  certain  prescribed  professional  educa- 
tion requirements  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Standard  Special  Certificate.  Teaching  all  grades,  kindergarten  through  grade  12, 
requires  the  standard  special  certificate.  As  noted  above,  requirements  for  entitlement 
to  the  standard  special  certificate  may  be  met  in  the  manner  outlined  in  the  section 
of  this  catalog  titled  curriculum  and  instruction  in  Chapter  5.  Teaching  fields  for  which 
the  standard  special  certificate  is  issued  include  physical  education,  special  educa- 
tion, music,  art,  and  communication  disorders  and  sciences. 

Early  Childhood  Certificate.  Students  planning  to  teach  at  the  preschool-primary 
level  in  public  schools  or  other  settings  in  Illinois  register  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. The  early  childhood  kindergarten  and  primary  age  children  program  was 
specifically  designed  to  prepare  future  teachers  of  pre-kindergarten  children.  For 
further  information  concerning  the  program,  see  the  section  of  the  catalog  titled 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  Chapter  5. 

College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

Juh  W.  Chen,  Dean 

Departments:  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics;  Electrical  Engineering;  Me- 
chanical Engineering  and  Energy  Processes;  Mining  Engineering;  Technology 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  offers  the  following  majors  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  Engineering 

Engineering  Technology  with  specializations  in  civil  engineering  technology, 
electrical  engineering  technology,  and  mechanical  engineering  technology. 

Industrial  Technology  with  specializations  in  manufacturing  technology  and 
mining  technology  (Admission  to  the  mining  technology  program  is  temporarily 
closed.) 

All  of  the  engineering  programs  are  fully  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Ac- 
creditation Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technolo- 
gy. The  engineering  technology  program  with  specializations  in  civil,  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering  technology  is  accredited  by  the  Technology  Accredit- 
ation Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology. 
The  industrial  technology  program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Association  of 
Industrial  Technology. 

Specific  requirements  are  listed  for  the  various  majors  in  Chapter  5.  Six  aca- 
demic programs:  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, mining  engineering,  engineering  technology  and  industrial  technology  serve 
students  who  have  different  career  goals. 
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Civil  Engineering.  The  civil  engineering  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  the  broad  educational  back- 
ground essential  to  modern  civil  engineering  practice.  Technical  electives  in  the 
senior  year  permit  greater  breadth  and  additional  depth  in  such  areas  as  struc- 
tural and  geotechnical  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  environmental  engi- 
neering and  applied  mechanics. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses 
in  the  major  areas  of  electrical  and  computer  engineering.  Students  who  choose 
the  electrical  engineering  major  prepare  themselves  for  professional  and  techni- 
cal employment  or  graduate  studies  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  Employment 
opportunities  exist  within  a  wide  range  of  organizations,  such  as  governmental 
laboratories;  consumer  goods  manufacturers;  and  telecommunications,  electrical 
power,  computer,  and  microeletronic  companies.  Flexibility  in  this  major  allows 
students  to  choose  among  courses  in  applications  and  theory  of  circuits,  systems, 
communications,  digital  systems,  controls,  electronics,  instrumentation,  electro- 
magnetics, and  power  systems. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  Mechanical  engineering  is  one  of  the  most  broadly 
based  of  the  traditional  engineering  disciplines.  Mechanical  engineers  design  and 
develop  a  wide  variety  of  systems  for  conversion,  transmission,  and  utilization  of 
energy;  for  material  processing  and  handling  and  packaging;  for  transportation; 
for  environmental  control;  and  for  many  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  humani- 
ty. Therefore  the  curriculum  contains  a  broad  foundation  in  mathematics  and  the 
basic  and  engineering  sciences,  followed  by  more  concentrated  study  in  energy 
and  machine  systems.  Mechanical  engineers  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  assign- 
ments including  planning  and  design,  research  and  development,  supervision  of 
installation  and  operation  of  complex  systems,  and  management. 

Mining  Engineering.  Mining  engineers  engage  in  planning,  design,  develop- 
ment, and  management  of  surface  and  underground  mining  operations  for  exploi- 
tation of  the  earth's  mineral  deposits.  The  mining  engineering  program  prepares 
graduates  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  mining  industry.  Coursework  in  the  pro- 
gram includes  such  areas  as  surface  and  underground  mining  systems,  mine  ven- 
tilation, ground  control  and  rock  mechanics,  mineral  coal  processing,  material 
handling  systems,  mineral  economics,  mine  health  and  safety  engineering,  opera- 
tions research,  and  computer-aided  mine  design.  Facilities  include  modern,  well 
equipped  rock  mechanics,  mine  ventilation  and  mineral  processing  laboratories. 
After  completing  the  program,  the  graduate  may  work  in  an  engineering  or 
management  position  for  mining  industries,  equipment  manufacturing  concerns, 
research  organizations,  or  government  agencies.  The  coursework  also  provides 
strong  preparation  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level. 

Engineering  Technology.  Engineering  technology  is  that  part  of  the  technological 
field  in  which  engineering  knowledge  and  scientific  methods  are  combined  with 
hands  on  technical  skills  to  support  engineering  activities.  It  lies  in  the  occupa- 
tional spectrum  between  that  of  the  technician  and  the  engineer  with  specific  re- 
sponsibilities depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  training  and  requirements  of  the 
job  but  lying  more  closely  to  engineering.  Graduates  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
technical  and  production  problems,  and  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  such  activi- 
ties as  development,  design,  construction,  maintenance  and  operational 
problems. 

Industrial  Technology.  Industrial  technology  is  a  management-oriented  technical 
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profession  that  is  built  upon  a  sound  knowledge  and  understanding  of  materials, 
processes,  technical  management,  and  human  relations;  and  a  proficiency  level  in 
the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  technical  skills  to  permit  the  graduate  to 
capably  resolve  technical-managerial  and  production  problems.  Graduates  of  this 
program  are  prepared  for  positions  in  processes,  safety,  quality  control,  supervi- 
sion, robotics,  methods  analysis,  and  computer-aided  manufacturing. 

Admission  Policy 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  students  seeking  admission  to  civil  engi- 
neering, electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  mining  engineer- 
ing. They  do  not  apply  to  students  applying  for  admission  to  engineering  technol- 
ogy or  industrial  technology. 

FRESHMEN 

Beginning  freshmen  must  rank  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  high  school  graduating 
class  and  have  an  ACT  standard  composite  score  of  20  to  22  or  rank  in  the  top  half 
of  their  graduating  class  and  have  an  ACT  composite  score  of  23  or  higher.  In  ad- 
dition, students  must  have  completed  prior  to  high  school  graduation  the  follow- 
ing courses  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  an  engineering  major:  three 
years  of  English  (a  fourth  year  is  recommended  and  will  be  required  effective  sum- 
mer 1993);  three  and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  in  which  there  are  two  years 
of  algebra,  one  year  of  geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonometry  and  two  years 
of  science  of  which  it  is  recommended  there  is  one  year  of  chemistry  and  one  year 
of  physics  (a  third  year  of  science  will  be  required  effective  summer  1993). 

Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  but  do  meet  the  regular  Univer- 
sity admission  requirements  will  be  admitted  with  a  pre-civil  engineering,  pre- 
electrical  engineering,  pre-mechanical  engineering  and  pre-mining  engineering 
classification  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "pre"  classification  with  the  opportunity 
to  transfer  to  an  engineering  program  once  they  have  satisfied  the  conditions  stat- 
ed in  the  section  titled  "pre"  classification.  These  students  may  alternatively  be 
admitted  directly  to  one  of  the  technology  programs  in  the  college  but  cannot 
change  their  major  to  engineering  until  they  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for 
transfer  students  as  stated  below. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Transfer  students  including  students  registered  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  with  other  majors  who  have  completed  fewer  than  twenty-six  semes- 
ter (thirty-nine  quarter)  hours  must  have  an  overall  C  average  and  meet  the  ad- 
mission requirements  of  beginning  freshmen.  Students  who  have  completed 
twenty-six  semester  hours  or  more  and  have  an  overall  average  of  2.40  will  also  be 
admitted  into  an  engineering  program. 

Students  who  have  completed  twenty-six  to  sixty  semester  hours  and  have  a 
grade  point  average  between  2.0  and  2.39  will  be  admitted  with  a  "pre"  classifica- 
tion. These  students  should  submit  their  high  school  records  and  ACT  scores  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  the  time  they  apply  for  admission.  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed  twenty-six  to  sixty  semester  hours  and  have  a  grade 
point  average  between  2.0  and  2.39  may  be  admitted  in  special  cases  to  an  engi- 
neering program  by  one  of  the  engineering  departments.  Such  a  student,  however, 
may  not  transfer  to  another  engineering  department  without  consent  of  that 
department. 

Students  who  have  earned  more  than  sixty  semester  hours  and  have  a  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  between  2.0  and  2.39  may  be  referred  to  the  department 
for  approval  or  they  may  be  admitted  to  a  "pre"  classification.  If  admitted  to  a 
"pre"  classification  the  student  must  complete  26  semester  hours  of  which  12 
must  be  in  engineering  related  courses  with  at  least  a  2.40  grade  point  average. 
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After  completion  of  26  hours,  if  the  2.40  average  is  not  reached,  the  student  may 
be  admitted  to  an  engineering  major  only  with  the  departmental  chairperson's 
approval. 

A  transfer  student's  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  computing  all  earned 
grades  including  repeated  courses. 

PRE-CLASSIFICATION 

Students  who  have  been  placed  in  a  "pre"  classification  because  they  have  not 
completed  the  high  school  courses  required  for  direct  admission  to  an  engineering 
program  will  be  transferred  to  an  engineering  program  when  the  high  school  pre- 
requisite courses  have  been  satisfied  by  taking  courses  at  the  University. 

Students  admitted  with  a  "pre"  classification  may  be  transferred  to  an  engi- 
neering program  after  they  have  earned  at  least  twenty-six  semester  hours  at  the 
University  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.40  or  greater.  In  addition,  at  least 
twelve  of  the  twenty-six  hours  must  have  been  earned  in  engineering  or  engineer- 
ing related  courses  such  as  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics  or  geology  courses 
which  are  required  for  graduation  from  an  engineering  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Students  in  the  "pre"  classification  who  have  completed  twenty-six  to  sixty  se- 
mester hours  and  have  a  2.0  through  2.39  grade  point  average  may,  in  special 
cases,  be  admitted  to  an  engineering  program  in  one  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ments. Such  students  may  not  transfer  to  another  engineering  department  with- 
out approval  of  that  department  chairperson. 

"Pre"  classification  students  who  have  earned  less  than  a  2.40  average  after 
completing  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  and  who  cannot  be  admitted  by  a  depart- 
ment as  a  special  case  will  be  transferred  to  Pre-Major  Advisement  or  may  seek 
entrance  to  another  collegiate  unit  provided  their  overall  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale  grade  point  average  is  2.0.  Students  transferred  from  a 
"pre"  classification  may  seek  readmission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  only  after  they  have  attained  an  overall  average  of  2.40. 

Students  who  are  classified  with  a  "pre"  classification  cannot  register  for  300 
and  400  level  courses  offered  by  any  of  the  engineering  departments. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  AT  CARBONDALE  STUDENTS 

Students  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  an 
engineering  major  must  meet  the  requirements  described  above  to  transfer  into 
one  of  the  engineering  programs. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

International  students  must  meet  admission  requirements  comparable  to  those  of 
native  students.  While  admission  credentials  such  as  ACT  scores  and  class  rank 
are  not  generally  submitted  by  international  students,  students  do  submit  cre- 
dentials which  reflect  their  achievements  in  subject  areas  such  as  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  science.  Therefore,  beginning  freshmen  and  transfer  students  with 
less  than  twenty-six  semester  hours  will  be  required  to  submit  records  which  re- 
flect above  average  achievements  in  these  disciplines  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  an 
engineering  program.  Transfer  students  who  have  earned  twenty-six  semester 
hours  or  more  of  transfer  credit  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.40  or  comparable 
grade  point  average. 

Students  who  meet  minimum  University  admission  requirements  but  do  not 
meet  those  requirements  for  entrance  to  an  engineering  program  will  be  granted 
admission  to  the  college  with  a  "pre"  classification  and  be  advised  as  to  an  appro- 
priate program  during  the  first  year.  These  students  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments previously  described  for  native  students  in  order  to  transfer  to  an  engineer- 
ing major. 
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Because  interest  in  engineering  classes  continues  to  be  exceedingly  high,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  close  admission  to  selected  engineering  majors  without  ad- 
vance notice. 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Admission  policies  to  the  engineering  technology  and  industrial  technology  ma- 
jors have  not  changed.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  all  students  considering 
entrance  to  these  programs  should  have  completed  four  years  of  English,  three 
and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  in  which  there  are  two  years  of  algebra,  one 
year  of  geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonometry,  and  two  years  of  science 
which  includes  one  year  of  chemistry  and  one  year  of  physics. 

Readmission  to  the  College 

The  readmission  policy  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  is  the  same 
as  the  University  policy  for  a  first  suspension:  "students  placed  on  academic  sus- 
pension may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  semesters'  interruption 
but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  successfully 
undertaken."  Students  placed  on  academic  suspension  a  second  or  subsequent 
time  may  reapply  after  an  interval  of  no  less  than  two  calendar  years.  For  more 
information  on  procedures  and  requirements  for  readmission,  students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Engineering  and  Technology  advisement  office. 

Course  Sequence 

It  is  important  that  required  courses  in  the  program  be  taken  in  the  proper  se- 
quence. Sequence  guidelines  are  available  from  the  college  advisement  office  and 
the  departmental  offices.  Courses  on  the  300  and  400  levels  are  reserved  for  jun- 
iors and  seniors. 

Course  Withdrawals 

Students  who  withdraw  from  a  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  course  af- 
ter the  fourth  day  of  the  Fall  semester  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  course  the 
following  Spring  semester.  Students  who  withdraw  from  a  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  course  after  the  fourth  day  of  the  Spring  semester  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  course  the  following  Fall  semester. 

Transferred  Credits 

All  transfer  credit  from  an  institution  whose  work  is  acceptable  at  the  University, 
both  two-year  and  four-year,  will  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  standards  given  above. 
Equivalencies  for  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  departmental  chairperson, 
advisement  office,  or  office  of  the  dean,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology. 

Students  who  are  attending  a  public  Illinois  community  college  and  contem- 
plating application  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  should  obtain 
program  information  which  has  been  prepared  for  their  particular  community 
college. 

Qualified  candidates  for  the  Capstone  Option  are  accepted  with  majors  in  in- 
dustrial technology.  The  Capstone  Option  is  described  in  Chapter  4. 

Location 

Administrative  offices  of  the  college  are  located  in  the  Technology  Building  near 
Lake-on-the-Campus. 
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Graduate  School 

John  H.  Yopp,  Dean 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  a  comprehensive  university  with  an 
extensive  offering  of  graduate  programs  and  an  equally  strong  commitment  to 
research. 

More  than  3,900  graduate  students  pursue  advanced  study  and  research  under 
the  leadership  and  direction  of  some  1000  graduate  faculty  members.  The  Gradu- 
ate School  offers  master's  degrees  through  sixty  programs,  the  specialist  degree 
(sixth  year)  in  three  areas  of  education,  and  the  doctoral  degree  through  twenty- 
five  programs.  The  doctoral  program  in  education  has  concentrations  in  eight 
areas. 

The  highest  degrees  awarded  are  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  Doctor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  Doctor  of  Rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Science  degrees,  the  mas- 
ter's degrees  awarded  are  Master  of  Accountancy,  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Public  Affairs,  Master  of 
Science  in  Education,  and  Master  of  Social  Work. 

The  Graduate  School  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  specific  programs  have  been  accredited  by 
appropriate  state  and  national  accrediting  associations. 

A  separate  catalog  describing  admission  and  graduation  requirements  for  the 
various  programs  in  the  Graduate  School  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Grad- 
uate School,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
62901. 

School  of  Law 

Harry  J.  Haynsworth,  Dean 

The  school  offers  a  three-year  program  leading  to  the  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  degree. 
Candidates  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements,  which  include  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  LSAT,  fulfill  the  residence  requirements, 
satisfactorily  complete  a  total  of  90  semester  hours  for  credit  and  pass  all  required 
courses.  Students  may,  with  permission  from  the  School  of  Law  and  the  relevant 
graduate  program  director,  obtain  joint  JD/MBA,  JD/MPA  and  JD/Master  of  Ac- 
countancy degrees.  In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  law  school  also 
offers  a  combined  JD/MD  program.  Each  year  the  school  admits  approximately 
105  freshmen. 

The  law  school  has  received  accreditation  from  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The  school  occupies 
a  contemporary  facility  housing  classrooms,  student  lounges,  administrative  of- 
fices and  the  library,  as  well  as  a  courtroom  and  in-house  clinic  offices.  The  law 
library  contains  more  than  257,000  volumes  and  provides  student  access  to  com- 
puter assisted  research  through  LEXIS  and  WESTLAW. 

The  faculty  and  student  body  of  the  school  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  its 
curriculum  is  designed  to  inculcate  fundamental  legal  concepts  and  skills  which 
are  the  hallmarks  of  the  legal  profession.  In  addition  to  the  Socratic — casebook 
method,  other  teaching  methods,  including  clinical,  are  utilized  as  the  subject 
matter  requires.  The  School  of  Law  catalog  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
School  of  Law. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts 


John  S.  Jackson,  Dean 

Departments:  Administration  of  Justice;  Anthropology;  Community  Develop- 
ment; Economics;  English;  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  Geography;  His- 
tory; Linguistics;  Philosophy;  Political  Science;  Psychology;  Religious  Studies; 
Sociology. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  the  following  majors  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  Minors  are  possible  in  most  of  these 
areas.  For  exceptions,  see  Chapter  5. 
Administration  of  Justice  Greek1 

African  Studies1  Japanese1 

Aging  Studies1  Latin1 

Anthropology  Russian 

Asian  Studies1  Spanish 

Black  American  Studies1  Geography 

Comparative  Literature1  History 

Community  Development1  Linguistics 

Earth  Science1  Mathematics 

Economics  Museum  Studies1 

English  Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistants 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Philosophy 

Chinese  Political  Science 

Classical  Civilization1  Psychology 

Classics  Religious  Studies 

East  Asian  Civilizations1  Sociology 

Foreign  Language  and  Speech  Communication2 

International  Trade  Uncommon  languages1 

French  University  Studies 

German 


^inor  only. 

2Liberal  arts  major,  not  professional  major. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  provides  instruction  in  basic  subject  matter  courses 
of  General  Education;  majors  in  twenty-one  subject  areas;  graduate  programs  for 
students  pursuing  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees;  preprofessional  curricula  for  spe- 
cialized schools  such  as  law  and  courses  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  granted  to 
students  who  fulfill  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  courses  of  study  outlined  by  the  departments  determine  the  degree  awarded. 
Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  also  prepare  directly  for  teaching  at 
the  secondary  level  by  including  in  their  studies  certain  professional  courses 
offered  by  the  College  of  Education. 

Through  the  diversified  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  students  devel- 
op the  ability  to  seek  and  weigh  evidence  and  to  think  critically  and  indepen- 
dently; they  gain  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  ever  changing  social,  politi- 
cal, and  physical  environment,  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  people,  cultures, 
art,  and  literature. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

To  receive  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  students  must  fulfill  the 
following: 
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1.  University  requirements  including  those  relating  to  General  Education,  res- 
idency, total  hours  completed,  and  grade  point  average. 

2.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  requirements  of  one  year  of  a  foreign  language;  one 
course  in  mathematics  or  computer  science  in  addition  to  the  General  Education 
mathematics  requirement;  one  course  in  English  composition  in  addition  to  the 
General  Education  composition  requirement.  Creative  writing  courses  do  not  sat- 
isfy this  requirement.  Foreign  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  can 
use  Linguistics  290  as  a  substitute  for  English  290  to  fulfill  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  requirement  for  the  third  composition  course  in  addition  to  the  General  Edu- 
cation composition  requirement.  Foreign  students  whose  native  language  is  not 
English  and  who  have  successfully  satisfied  the  requirement  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records  for  English  language  proficiency  will  have  satisfied  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  foreign  language  requirement  by  offering  English  as  their 
second  language.  Foreign  students  who  have  met  the  English  language  proficien- 
cy requirement  also  must  offer  proof  of  literacy  in  their  native  language  by  pro- 
viding a  secondary  school  certificate  from  their  native  country. 

3.  Completion  of  an  approved  major  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

4.  At  least  40  hours  of  course  work  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

Liberal  arts  major  requirements  provide  for  a  large  number  of  elective  courses, 
giving  students  maximum  flexibility  in  planning  their  overall  program  of  study 
at  the  University.  To  assist  students  in  planning  their  programs,  the  college  main- 
tains an  academic  advisement  office  in  Faner  Hall  1229,  as  well  as  faculty  advis- 
ers in  each  department.  Students  are  urged  to  consult  these  academic  advisers  on 
how  they  can  best  use  their  electives  to  fulfill  their  intellectual  interests  and  to 
prepare  for  particular  career  opportunities.  A  carefully  planned  minor  or  second 
major  field  can  lead  to  additional  career  opportunities  for  the  liberal  arts  major. 
Students  who  are  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  or  one  of  the  professional 
schools  such  as  law  or  medicine  should  consult  with  their  advisers  on  how  best  to 
plan  their  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Special  Major  Program 

A  student  whose  academic  needs  are  not  met  by  existing  baccalaureate  programs 
may  arrange  a  special  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  lieu  of  a  standard  curric- 
ulum. In  consultation  with  a  faculty  sponsor,  the  student  draws  up  a  program  for 
which  the  baccalaureate  degree  will  be  awarded,  pending  final  approval  by  the 
director  of  the  University  Honors  Program.  The  special  program  should  have 
structure,  organization  and  a  rationale  consistent  with  the  student's  post- 
baccalaureate  plans.  The  Special  Major  must  include  all  University  and  unit 
graduation  requirements. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  Special  Major  should  first  consult  with  the 
director  of  the  University  Honors  Program,  Faner  2427. 

University  Studies  Degree  Program 

In  the  University  Studies  Program  students  pursue  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  through  an  individually  designed,  broad-based  curric- 
ulum rather  than  a  traditional  specialization.  The  program  accomodates  multi- 
disciplinary  and  non-traditional  approaches  to  education  and  to  related  careers. 
To  determine  eligibility  for  the  University  Studies  Program  as  well  as  to  ex- 
plore specific  possibilities,  students  should  consult  with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  Advisement  office  in  Faner  1229  for  further  information. 

University  Honors  Program 

The  University  Honors  Program  is  located  administratively  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  University  Honors  is  a  University-wide  undergraduate  program  de- 
signed to  offer  unique  educational  experiences  to  participating  students.  The  pro- 
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gram  includes  special  seminars,  special  sections  of  certain  classes,  and  indepen- 
dent study.  Some  special  scholarships  and  internships  are  available  to  University 
Honors  Students. 

Membership  in  the  University  Honors  Program  is  granted  to  entering 
freshmen  who  apply  for  membership  who  have  an  ACT  composite  score  in  the 
95th  percentile  or  higher.  Membership  is  also  granted  to  other  than  entering 
freshmen  who  apply  for  membership  and  who  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.25. 

Members  of  the  University  Honors  Program  are  designated  as  University  Hon- 
ors Students.  Retention  in  the  University  Honors  Program  depends  upon 
maintaining  a  3.25  cumulative  grade  point  average  in  all  course  work  and  no  fail- 
ing grades  in  honors  courses. 

Baccalaureate  degrees  for  University  Honors  Students  are  awarded  through 
the  regular  degree-granting  units.  Those  who  successfully  complete  the  Univer- 
sity Honors  Program  graduation  option  receive  recognition  on  the  academic  re- 
cord and  on  the  diploma  at  the  time  the  degree  is  recorded. 

The  Honors  graduation  option  for  continuing  SIUC  students,  transfer  students 
without  Associate  degrees,  and  entering  freshmen  is  a  minimum  of  15  semester 
hours  of  Honors  course  work,  including  a  senior  Honors  thesis  or  project,  approved 
in  advance  by  the  director.  The  Honors  graduation  option  for  transfer  students 
who  enter  SIUC  with  an  Associate  of  Arts  or  an  Associate  of  Science  degree  (in- 
cluding Capstone  students),  and  two-year  degree  candidates  at  SIUC  is  a  mini- 
mum of  9  semester  hours  of  Honors  course  work,  including  a  senior  Honors  thesis 
or  project,  approved  in  advance  by  the  director.  Substitution  for  this  option  may  be 
arranged  for  a  student  in  a  major  which  does  not  allow  curricular  flexibility. 

University  Honors  Students  may  substitute  a  University  Honors  seminar  in 
General  Education  areas  A,  B,  C,  and  E  for  their  General  Education  requirements 
in  those  specific  areas;  for  example,  University  Honors  351a  for  GEA,  University 
Honors  351b  for  GEB,  etc. 

University  Honors  Students  may  be  exempted  from  all  General  Education  re- 
quirements if  they  (1)  pass  all  five  CLEP  General  Examinations  before  entering 
the  University  with  these  minimum  scores:  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
humanities,  520;  English  composition  with  essay,  565;  and  mathematics,  580;  and 
(2)  complete  the  University  Honors  Program  graduation  option.  No  retroactive 
extension  of  the  CLEP  privilege  will  be  allowed. 

Fuller  information  and  application  forms  are  available  at  the  University  Hon- 
ors Program  office,  Faner  Hall  2427. 

Pre-Law 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  a  pre-law  advisory  committee  to  help  students 
plan  a  useful,  interesting  curriculum  to  acquire  the  skills  important  for  the  study 
of  law.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  faculty  members  of  various  University  units 
who  hold  law  degrees  or  who  have  particular  expertise  in  fields  important  to  law 
and  pre-law  preparation.  The  committee  sponsors  a  Pre-Law  Night  each  fall, 
when  opportunities  are  presented  for  open  discussion  of  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum and  the  law  school  admission  process.  These  discussions  are  led  by  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  School  of  Law.  A 
mock  Law  School  Admission  Test  is  given  twice  a  year  under  regular  test 
conditions. 

The  pre-law  student  may  choose  any  major  course  of  study.  Among  courses  espe- 
cially recommended  for  pre-law  students  is  Liberal  Arts  (LAC)  105,  Law  in  Amer- 
ican Society,  a  special  interdisciplinary  course  offered  each  fall  semester.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  pre-law  may  discuss  academic  programs  and  plans  with  pre- 
law advisers  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Advisement  Office. 
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School  of  Medicine 

Richard  H.  Moy,  Dean  and  Provost 

Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Medicine  was  established  in  1970  after  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  calling  for  a  second  state  medical  school  to 
be  established  in  downstate  Illinois.  The  school  graduated  an  advanced  standing 
class  in  1975  and  its  charter  class  of  all  Illinois  students  in  1976.  Currently,  72 
students  are  admitted  each  year.  Today,  the  school  encompasses  a  complete  se- 
quence of  medical  education  beginning  with  the  M.D.  degree  and  progressing 
through  residency  training  and  on  to  continuing  medical  education  for  practicing 
physicians. 

The  school's  competency-based  curriculum  has  brought  the  school  national  at- 
tention. Since  students  are  not  evaluated  in  competition  with  their  peers,  they  are 
stimulated  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  a  situation  which  more  closely  resem- 
bles what  takes  place  in  the  actual  practice  of  medicine.  Problem-based  learning 
concepts,  including  active  learning  situations  with  paper  and  simulated  patients, 
are  used  to  help  students  work  toward  competency  throughout  the  curriculum. 
The  four-year  M.D.  degree  begins  the  first  year  in  Carbondale  where  students 
concentrate  on  the  basic  sciences.  The  remaining  three  years  are  spent  in 
Springfield  where  students  study  clinical  medicine  along  with  medical  humani- 
ties and  non-clinical  electives. 

The  instructional  program  in  Carbondale  is  based  in  Lindegren  Hall  and  Me- 
morial Hospital.  In  Springfield,  it  is  based  in  the  Medical  Instructional  Facility, 
Memorial  Medical  Center,  and  St.  John's  Hospital. 

The  school's  Medical  Education  Preparatory  Program  (MEDPREP)  in  Carbon- 
dale is  designed  to  assist  minority  and  other  students  with  educationally  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  prepare  for  success  in  medical  and  dental  schools.  The 
school  has  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  minority  students  enrolled  of  any  Illi- 
nois medical  school. 

The  University  residency  programs  include  family  practice,  internal  medicine, 
medicine/pediatrics  combined,  neurology,  pediatric  neurology,  obstetrics  and  gyn- 
ecology, pediatrics,  psychiatry,  radiology  and  five  surgical  specialties.  There  are 
ten  fellowships  for  advanced  clinical  work. 

The  school's  continuing  medical  education  program  provides  and  accredits  an 
extensive  schedule  of  conferences  and  symposia  for  physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals  in  central  and  southern  Illinois.  Springfield  is  the  location  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  programs;  the  rest  are  coordinated  through  Regional 
Health  Education  Centers  located  throughout  the  lower  half  of  the  state  and  the 
school's  Family  Practice  Centers. 

The  faculty  in  Carbondale's  four  basic  science  departments  as  well  as  Spring 
field's  two  medical  sciences  departments  divide  their  time  between  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities and  independent  and  collaborative  research  projects  and  regional 
support  services.  Both  clinical  investigators  and  the  basic  scientists  collaborate 
on  a  wide-range  of  medical  and  scientific  projects;  they  work  in  the  various  basic 
science  laboratories  on  both  campuses  and  in  the  clinical  facilities  located  in  the 
affiliated  hospitals  in  Springfield.  The  faculty's  commitment  to  research  is  fur- 
ther characterized  by  the  offering  of  graduate  programs  leading  to  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  in  physiology,  in  pharmacology  and  in  medical  microbiology  and 
immunology. 

Interfaced  with  all  of  its  various  educational  and  research  programs  is  the  pro- 
vision of  patient  care  through  the  various  clinical  departments  and  specialized 
clinics  of  the  school  and  the  practice  of  its  physician  faculty. 
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Although  preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  central  and  southern  Illinois 
intending  to  practice  medicine  in  the  state,  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  places  availa- 
ble may  be  offered  to  out-of-state  applicants  who  apply  through  the  early  decision 
program.  Inquiries  regarding  admissions  and  requests  for  a  School  of  Medicine 
catalog  should  be  addressed  to  the  associate  dean  for  students/admissions,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  School  of  Medicine,  PO.  Box  19230,  Springfield,  Illinois 
62794-9230. 

College  of  Science 

Russell  R.  Dutcher,  Dean 

Departments:  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Computer  Science;  Geology;  Mathe- 
matics; Microbiology;  Physics;  Plant  Biology;  Zoology 

The  College  of  Science  offers  majors,  and  in  most  cases  minors,  leading  to  the 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  the  following  fields  of  study: 

Biological  Sciences  Microbiology 

Chemistry  Physics 

Computer  Science  Physiology 

Geology  Plant  Biology 

Mathematics  Zoology 

A  minor  in  earth  science  is  also  offered. 

Included  in  the  curriculum  of  each  department  are  survey  courses  that  provide 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  discipline  while  fulfilling  the  Gener- 
al Education  requirements  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  These 
courses  assist  all  students  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
impact  of  science  on  one's  daily  life.  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  are  provid- 
ed to  prepare  students  for  professional  employment  or  entrance  into  professional 
and  graduate  schools.  Graduate  training  is  also  provided  by  each  of  the  science 
departments  leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree.  The  research  interests  of  the 
faculty  are  extremely  diverse. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Science  may  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
level  by  fulfilling  the  additional  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  granted  to  students  who  ful- 
fill the  requirements  for  graduation  as  given  and  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  students  declare  their  majors. 

Each  department  has  specific  requirements  for  students  to  major  in  the  selected 
field  of  interest,  but  the  College  of  Science  has  some  minimum  general  require- 
ments listed  below. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

None  of  these  general  academic  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  taking  the  re- 
quired courses  on  a  Pass/Fail  grading  basis. 

Biological  Sciences.  Six  semester  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  biological  sci- 
ences departments  in  the  college,  with  the  proviso  that  this  requirement  cannot 
be  satisfied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  General  Education  courses,  but  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter  in  meeting  the  General  Education  requirements. 

Foreign  Language.  The  foreign  language  requirement  can  be  met  by  one  of  the 
following:  (a)  passing  an  8-hour  100-level  sequence  in  one  language;  (b)  by  earn- 
ing 8  hours  of  100-level  credit  in  one  language  by  proficiency  examination;  or  (c) 
completing  three  years  of  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  lower  than  C. 
Tests  administered  during  advisement  of  new  students  will  determine  whether 
proficiency  credit  is  allowable. 
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A  student  whose  native  language  is  not  English  may  use  the  native  language  to 
satisfy  part  or  all  of  the  science  foreign  language  requirement  at  the  University.  If 
the  language  is  presently  taught  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  academic  credit 
may  be  earned.  If  the  language  is  not  presently  taught  at  the  University,  no  credit 
is  given,  but  partial  or  full  satisfaction  of  the  science  foreign  language  require- 
ment may  be  granted  if  the  student's  major  department  so  recommends.  A  stu- 
dent whose  native  language  is  English  but  who  has  learned  another  language  not 
taught  at  the  University  may  qualify  without  credit  for  partial  or  full  satisfaction 
of  the  science  foreign  language  requirement  under  certain  circumstances,  includ- 
ing formal  recommendation  by  the  student's  major  department  and  availability  of 
an  examiner  and  examination  materials  within  the  Department  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  For  information,  the  student  should  consult  the  College 
of  Science  advisement  center. 

Mathematics.  The  mathematics  requirement  can  be  met  by  (a)  passing  Mathe- 
matics 108  and  109  or  111  or  its  equivalent  or  Mathematics  140  or  141  or  (b)  com- 
pleting three  years  of  high  school  mathematics  with  no  grade  lower  than  C  and 
achieving  a  score  on  the  University's  Mathematics  Placement  Test  which  allows 
the  student  to  enroll  directly  in  Mathematics  150. 

Physical  Sciences.  Six  semester  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  physical  science 
departments  of  the  college,  with  the  proviso  that  this  requirement  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied in  whole  or  in  part  by  General  Education  courses,  but  may  be  substituted 
for  the  latter  in  meeting  the  General  Education  requirements. 

General  Requirements.  At  least  40  hours  of  the  student's  120  hours  for  graduation 
must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  The  total  may  include  transfer  credit  for  courses 
judged  by  the  department  involved  to  be  equivalent  to  its  upper  division  courses. 
For  transfer  students  submitting  only  the  last  year  in  residence,  at  least  24  of 
these  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

A  student  planning  a  professional  career  in  any  of  the  following  fields  should  reg- 
ister in  the  College  of  Science  immediately:  dentistry,  medicine,  optometry,  physi- 
cal therapy,  podiatry  or  pharmacy.  Students  pursuing  a  career  in  veterinary  sci- 
ence should  register  in  the  College  of  Science  or  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Students  planning  a  double  major  need  register  only  in  the  College  in  which  they 
will  earn  a  degree.  Preprofessional  students  should  refer  to  the  baccalaureate  sec- 
tion in  this  chapter. 

School  of  Social  Work 

Mary  E.  Davidson,  Director 

The  undergraduate  social  work  program  offers  a  professional  social  work  curricu- 
lum designed  to  prepare  students  for  beginning  social  work  practice.  The  program 
focuses  on  direct  services  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in 
social  work. 

Social  work  offers  stimulating  and  challenging  career  opportunities  that  are 
expected  to  increase  into  the  next  century;  this  reflects  public  and  private  re- 
sponse to  the  social  service  needs  of  a  growing  and  aging  population  and  to 
stresses  caused  by  social  change.  Social  workers  hold  jobs  in  state  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  children  and  family  services,  mental  health,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, education  and  corrections.  Those  in  the  private  sector  work  primarily  for  vol- 
untary nonprofit  agencies,  community  and  religious  organizations,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  health  agencies.  The  social  work  profession  is  committed  to 
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maximizing  opportunities  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  populations  and  this 
commitment  is  reflected  throughout  the  social  work  program. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  (grounded 
in  the  liberal  arts)  to  understanding  the  relationship  of  people  with  their  social  and 
community  environments.  The  practice  courses  provide  basic  social  work  skills  for 
prevention  and  treatment  of  a  variety  of  human  problems.  Course  content  integrates 
human  behavior  with  the  social  environment  and  focuses  on  ethnic  and  minority  is- 
sues, service  delivery  issues  in  rural  areas,  and  the  effects  of  discrimination  and  pov- 
erty on  populations-at-risk.  Experimental  learning  (simulation's,  role  playing,  volun- 
teer experience)  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

A  unique  aspect  of  social  work  education  is  an  intensive  field  practicum.  The 
practicum  will  guide  you  from  the  classroom  into  the  settings  and  situations  you 
will  encounter  as  a  professional.  During  the  practicum,  which  will  occupy  one  se- 
mester full-time  or  two  semesters  half-time,  you  will  work  in  an  approved  agency 
chosen  from  among  private  or  public  agencies  in  settings  such  as  mental  health 
and  developmental  disabilities,  child  welfare,  public  health,  hospitals,  correc- 
tions, youth  services,  group  services,  crisis  intervention,  and  social  planning. 
Agencies  may  be  located  in  rural  areas,  small  towns,  or  cities,  and  their  clients 
may  be  infants,  children,  adolescents,  adults  or  the  aged.  During  the  practicum 
you  will  participate  in  a  required  seminar  in  which  you  will  discuss  your  work, 
share  your  experiences,  examine  issues  of  ethics  and  professionalism,  and  develop 
intervention  strategies.  The  remainder  of  your  time  in  the  social  work  program 
can  be  devoted  to  a  minor  in  a  related  field  or  to  courses  selected  to  meet  your 
individual  interests  or  career  goals. 

Accreditation.  The  undergraduate  Social  Work  Program  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Work  Education,  the  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
for  social  work.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  program  gives  students  an  advan- 
tage both  in  the  job  market  and  in  pursuit  of  graduate  education.  Many  graduate 
programs  in  social  work  will  give  advanced  standing  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted an  accredited  bachelor's  degree  in  social  work.  For  requirements  for  the 
graduate  degree  in  social  work,  see  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

Admission.  Effective  Summer  1992,  the  School  of  Social  Work  implemented  a  new 
admission  policy.  This  policy  applies  to  all  new  and  currently  enrolled  students  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

Beginning  freshmen  who  qualify  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  are 
granted  admission  with  a  pre-social  work  classification.  Freshmen  are  advised  by 
a  social  work  academic  adviser  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  courses  required 
to  become  a  social  work  major.  To  be  considered  a  social  work  major,  students 
must  complete  56  semester  hours  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.25  (4.0 
scale).  In  addition,  students  must  complete  satisfactorily  the  following  general  ed- 
ucation courses:  GEA  115,  GEB  108,  114,  202  and  211.  Students  must  also 
achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  social  work  courses  375  and  383. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  26  semester  hours  must  meet 
the  admission  requirements  of  beginning  freshmen  as  well  as  have  a  collegiate 
grade  point  average  of  2.0  (4.0  scale)  to  be  granted  admission  with  a  pre-social 
work  classification.  Students  who  have  completed  more  than  26  semester  hours 
must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  to  be  admitted  as  a  pre-social  work  major. 
Students  will  be  considered  for  the  social  work  major  when  they  have  completed 
56  semester  hours  and  earned  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.25;  completed 
the  following  general  education  courses  or  their  equivalents:  GEA  115,  GEB  108, 
114,  202  and  211;  and  completed  social  work  courses  375  and  383  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better. 

Students  who  are  currently  enrolled  or  previously  attended  SIUC  in  a  major 
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other  than  social  work  may  request  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  as  a 
pre-social  work  major  provided  they  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.0.  To 
be  considered  for  admission  as  a  social  work  major,  re-entering  and  currently  en- 
rolled students  must  have  completed  56  semester  hours  with  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  2.25;  completed  social  work  courses  375  and  383  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better; 
and  completed  the  following  general  education  courses  or  their  equivalents:  GEA 
115,  GEB  108,  114,  202  and  211. 

The  grade  point  average  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  is 
calculated  by  using  all  grades  earned  at  SIUC  and  other  collegiate  institutions. 
This  includes  repeated  courses. 

Student  Advisement.  Students  in  social  work  have  access  both  to  the  School's  Of- 
fice of  Student  Services  and  to  a  faculty  advisor.  Help  is  offered  in  course  selection 
and  registration,  in  long  range  planning  for  the  degree  program  and  career  infor- 
mation. Students  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  their  advisor  on  a  regular  basis. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree.  The  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  major  in  social  work.  In  addition  to  49  semester  hours  of  general  education 
requirements,  majors  must  also  complete  a  minimum  of  54  hours  of  undergradu- 
ate social  work  courses.  Students  are  also  required  to  take  17  semester  hours  of 
general  electives  for  a  total  of  120  semester  hours. 

Class  Availability  for  Non-Social  Work  Students.  Non-social  work  students  may 
register  for  the  following  social  work  courses:  375,  383,  391,  400a,  400b,  411,  421, 
450,  461,  463  and  466. 

Retention  Policy.  Students  admitted  to  School  of  Social  Work  will  be  required  to 
fulfill  the  School's  scholastics  standards  (e.g.  maintain  a  2.25  GPA  for  all  work 
taken  at  this  University).  In  addition,  social  work  majors  must  maintain  at  least  a 
2.5  GPA  in  the  core  social  work  curriculum  (see  Chapter  5.)  No  core  course  can  be 
retaken  more  than  once  without  written  approval  from  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  retention  requirements  will  not  be 
allowed  to  register  for  field  placement  and  are  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Scholastic  Suspension.  The  School  of  Social  Work's  policies  and  procedures 
governing  readmission  following  scholastic  suspension  are  as  follows:  1)  first 
suspension,  a  student  is  eligible  for  readmission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  after 
an  interval  of  no  less  than  one  full  semester  (excluding  summer  semester);  2) 
second  suspension,  a  student  must  remain  out  of  the  School  for  at  least  one  full 
calendar  year  before  applying  for  readmission;  3)  third  suspension,  a  student  is 
not  eligible  for  readmission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


College  of  Technical  Careers 


Elaine  M.  Vitello,  Dean 

The  College  of  Technical  Careers  is  unique  among  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Illinois.  The  college  offers  technically-oriented  academic  programs  which  lead 
to  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 
The  educational  offerings  of  the  school  include: 

1.  Associate  degree  programs  structured  for  entry  of  new  students  or  free  flow 
of  students  from  other  institutions  or  from  other  units  within  the  University; 

2.  Post-  or  extra-associate  offerings  in  occupational  areas  related  to  these  pro- 
grams; and 
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3.  Baccalaureate  programs  for  students  with  career  goals  in  selected  technical/ 
professional  areas. 

Currently,  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  offers  majors  leading  to  the  Associ- 
ate in  Applied  Science  degrees.  These  are: 
Allied  Health  Career  Specialties  Dental  Technology 

Architectural  Technology  Electronics  Technology 

Automotive  Technology  Law  Enforcement 

Aviation  Flight  Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology  Photographic  Production  Technology 

Avionics  Technology  Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

Commercial  Graphics — Design  Radiologic  Technology 

Computer  Information  Processing  Respiratory  Therapy  Technology 

Construction  Technology  Office  Systems  and  Specialties 

Dental  Hygiene  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 

A  number  of  these  majors  offer  third  year  post-associate  specializations  to  pro- 
vide the  student  who  holds  the  associate  degree  with  additional  competencies. 

On  the  baccalaureate  level,  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  offers  the  following 
majors  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 
Advanced  Technical  Studies  Fire  Science  Management 

Aviation  Management  Health  Care  Management 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Interior  Design 

Management 
Electronics  Management 

Qualified  candidates  for  the  Capstone  option  are  accepted  into  most  of  the  bac- 
calaureate programs.  The  Capstone  option  is  described  in  Chapter  4  of  this 
bulletin. 

Requirements  for  associate  and  baccalaureate  programs  are  listed  in  Chapter  5 
of  this  bulletin. 

Information  on  the  college,  its  programs,  and  course  offerings  is  available 
through  the  office  of  the  dean,  College  of  Technical  Careers,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Other  Academic  Activities 

Pre-Major  Advisement  Center 

The  Pre-Major  Advisement  Center  is  the  academic  home  of  students  who  have  not 
yet  declared  a  major.  The  advisors  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  many  programs 
offered  by  the  University  and  are  ready  to  help  students  select  a  suitable  area  of 
specialization.  Advisors  are  available  for  academic  counseling  and  academic  ad- 
visement by  appointment  throughout  each  semester.  There  is  also  an  advisor 
available  at  selected  times  each  day  for  problem  solving  on  a  drop-in  basis.  The 
Pre-Major  Advisement  Center  is  located  in  Woody  Hall,  Wing  C.  Call  453-4351  for 
more  information. 

Center  for  Basic  Skills 

The  Center  for  Basic  Skills  offers  special  academic  assistance  for  a  select  group  of 
entering  freshmen  through  laboratory  instruction,  small  group  sessions,  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  tutorials  in  study/learning  skills,  speech  communication,  se- 
lected General  Education  courses,  and  personal  and  career  counseling  and  guid- 
ance. In  addition,  a  non-credit  course,  University  100,  Learning  Skills,  is  offered 
through  the  center.  This  course  offers  study/learning  skills  needed  to  pursue  an 
education  at  the  University.  Participation  for  some  students  is  required;  however, 
when  staff  is  available  any  student  is  welcome  to  take  advantage  of  these  special 
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services  at  no  cost.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  director  of  the  Center 
for  Basic  Skills. 

Upward  Bound 

This  is  a  pre-collegiate  support  program  which  identifies  and  recruits  ninth  to 
twelfth  grade  students  in  specific  areas  of  southern  Illinois  who  have  the  potential 
for  serious  academic  work.  The  program  provides  developmental,  personal,  and 
academic  opportunities  for  underprivileged  students  who  might  not  otherwise  see 
themselves  as  future  college  students.  Persons  interested  should  direct  inquiries 
to  the  director,  Upward  Bound. 

Southern  Illinois  Regional  Career  Preparation  Program 

The  Southern  Illinois  Regional  Career  Preparation  Program  is  a  Higher  Educa- 
tion Cooperation  Act  program  funded  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  with  John  A.  Logan 
and  Shawnee  colleges.  The  program  is  designed  to  increase  motivation,  to  provide 
academic  enrichment,  to  encourage  career  exploration  and  continued  enrollment 
in  school  for  promising  southern  Illinois  minority  students  who  are  5th  6th,  7th, 
8th,  or  9th  graders.  Instruction  in  critical  thinking,  computer  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  career  development  is  provided  in  the  academic  year  and  summer  pro- 
grams. Parents  are  given  information  about  financial  aid  and  specific  guidance  in 
assisting  their  children  in  academic  and  career  pursuits.  For  additional  informa- 
tion contact  the  project  director. 

Library  Affairs 

Morris  Library,  named  after  the  late  Delyte  W.  Morris,  University  president  from 
1948  to  1970,  is  an  eight-level  building  that  contains  about  2,000,000  volumes, 
about  13,000  current  periodicals  and  serials,  and  2,600,000  units  of  microforms. 
Collections  of  government  documents,  maps,  films,  framed  art  prints,  and  phono- 
graph records  exist  as  well.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  Special  Collections, 
most  books  and  journals  are  arranged  on  open  shelves  and  are  accessible  for 
browsing. 

Morris  Library  houses  four  subject  divisions  (Education  and  Psychology,  Humani- 
ties, Science,  and  Social  Studies),  a  reserve  reading  room,  Learning  Resources  Serv- 
ice, Special  Collections,  and  the  Undergraduate  Library.  Microform  reading  equip- 
ment is  available  in  each  subject  division  and  the  Undergraduate  Library;  the 
sound  recording  collection  and  listening  equipment  are  provided  in  the  Humanities 
Division.  Online  catalog  terminals  located  throughout  the  library  identify  most  of 
the  collection.  The  central  circulation  desk,  where  materials  are  checked  out  using 
an  automated  circulation  system,  is  located  on  the  first  floor.  The  browsing  room, 
also  located  on  the  first  floor,  contains  recent  books  of  a  popular  nature  to  provide 
recreational  and  avocational  reading.  Self-service  photocopying  machines  are  avail- 
able to  patrons  on  each  floor.  Some  library  materials  are  housed  in  the  Library  Stor- 
age Building  from  which  items  are  retrieved  regularly. 

The  Undergraduate  Library,  located  on  the  first  floor,  contains  a  collection  of 
100,000  volumes  that  are  considered  basic  to  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  A 
professional  staff  is  available  to  provide  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  under- 
graduate students  and  assist  them  in  finding  the  information  they  want  in  a  uni- 
verse of  materials  as  large  and  complex  as  a  research  library. 

An  on-line  bibliographic  search  service  offers  access  to  over  300  machine- 
readable  data  bases  which  may  be  searched  via  computer  terminals.  In  addition, 
CD-ROM  (Compact  Disc)  stations  provide  access  to  recent  information  in  thou- 
sands of  periodical  titles.  Reference  librarians  in  each  subject  division  are  availa- 
ble to  aid  the  researcher  in  developing  a  search  strategy  to  obtain  computer- 
produced  bibliographies  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
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A  credit  course  in  bibliographic  instruction,  library  use,  and  information  re- 
trieval is  offered  on  a  regular  basis  and  a  wide  range  of  information  and  orienta- 
tion brochures  and  materials  is  available. 

Morris  Library  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Library  Computer  System  (LCS), 
which  provides  an  on-line  circulation  system  to  participating  libraries  and  sup- 
ports computerized  interlibrary  loan  activity  to  promote  and  enhance  resource 
sharing  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Learning  Resources  Service,  located  in  the  basement  of  Morris  Library,  pro- 
vides a  broad  range  of  instructional  support  services  that  enhance  student  learn- 
ing through  the  creation  of  outstanding  instruction.  The  Learning  Resources 
Service  is  divided  into  four  units,  each  designed  to  provide  specific  instructional 
support  services.  The  instructional  development  unit  consists  of  faculty  members 
who  are  available  to  faculty  and  teaching  staff  for  consultation  on  the  teaching- 
learning  process.  This  staff  works  with  faculty  in  the  systematic  analysis,  design, 
and  evaluation  of  instruction.  The  media  services  unit  provides  media  support  to 
faculty  through  the  film  library,  photographic,  video  and  graphics  production,  and 
the  Self  Instruction  Center,  where  students  can  utilize  materials  designed  to  sup- 
port classroom  instruction.  The  Self  Instruction  Center  has  computers  and  type- 
writers available  for  student  use.  The  Student  Media  Design  Laboratory,  found 
within  the  Self  Instruction  Center,  enables  students  to  produce  instructional  me- 
dia for  classes,  projects,  and  student  teaching  experiences.  The  campus  services 
unit  provides  audio-visual  support  for  the  campus.  Instructional  Evaluation  pro- 
vides optical  scanning  of  test  and  evaluation  forms.  Professional  assistance  is 
available  when  utilizing  Learning  Resources  Service,  and  services  are  provided 
free  or  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Special  Collections,  on  the  second  floor  of  Morris  Library,  maintains  the  rare 
books  collection,  manuscripts  and  University  archives.  It  contains  important  re- 
search collections  in  American  and  British  expatriate  literature,  twentieth  centu- 
ry philosophy,  proletariat  theatre,  the  Irish  literary  renaissance,  and  press  free- 
dom. The  use  of  these  non-circulating  materials  is  restricted  to  those  doing 
research,  but  others  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  area  and  view  the  numerous 
exhibits. 

Two  major  editorial  projects,  the  Center  for  (John)  Dewey  Studies  and  the 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Association,  compile,  edit,  and  publish  the  works  of  these 
individuals. 

The  library  faculty  and  staff  recognize  the  complexity  involved  in  using  a  re- 
search library  and  are  eager  to  help  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  others  in  satisfy- 
ing their  information  needs. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  extends  the  University's  educational  mis- 
sion beyond  regular  course  offerings  and  campus  boundaries.  The  division's  off- 
campus  credit  programs,  the  Evening/Weekend  Program,  credit  free  classes, 
workshops  and  conferences,  the  Individualized  Learning  program,  and  the  con- 
tractual services  program  offer  the  University's  resources  to  a  variety  of  groups 
and  individuals  both  on  and  off  campus. 

Off-Campus  Credit.  Off-Campus  credit  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  adults  wishing  to  pursue  a  degree  but  who  are  unable  to 
travel  to  the  Carbondale  campus.  Faculty  teaching  off-campus  courses  are  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  department.  Graduate  courses  in  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  administration,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  upper  division  un- 
dergraduate courses  are  offered  at  various  locations  throughout  Illinois.  An 
undergraduate  degree  program  in  University  Studies  is  available  to  students  at 
selected,  off-campus  sites. 
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Evening  and  Weekend  Program.  The  Evening  and  Weekend  Program  provides  in- 
dividuals within  commuting  distance  of  the  campus  the  opportunity  to  take  up  to 
26  undergraduate  hours  of  college  work  on  a  special  admission  basis.  Tuition  is 
the  same  as  for  all  other  undergraduate  courses,  but  students  in  the  program  pay 
reduced  fees. 

Individuals  who  possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  certificate  and  who  have 
not  been  academically  suspended  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale  or  any  other  institution  of  higher  education  during  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  application  for  the  Evening  and  Weekend  Program  are  eligible  for  admission. 
Students  may  take  course  loads  not  to  exceed  eight  semester  hours  during  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  up  to  five  hours  during  summer  session.  The  division's  office 
is  open  one  evening  a  week  during  registration  periods  for  adults  who  wish  to  en- 
roll or  inquire  about  the  program.  Registration  may  be  completed  by  telephone 
and  mail. 

Individualized  Learning.  Individuals  who  cannot  attend  classes  at  scheduled 
times  may  wish  to  enroll  in  an  individualized  learning  course.  Such  courses  are 
designed  to  be  completed  by  the  students  at  their  own  pace  and  time  and,  in  many 
instances,  in  their  own  home.  All  courses  in  the  Individualized  Learning  program 
are  developed  by  University  faculty  and  approved  for  academic  credit. 

Contractual  Services.  The  contractual  services  office  provides  specialized 
educational  services  to  groups,  organizations,  governmental  agencies,  and 
businesses  on  a  cost-recovery  basis.  These  services  are  provided  regionally,  na- 
tionally, and  internationally. 

Credit-Free  Activities.  Conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  and  symposia  in  virtu- 
ally every  field  of  study  are  conducted  either  on  or  off  campus.  The  division  assists 
with  all  aspects  of  program  development  and  implementation,  including  identifi- 
cation of  the  clients,  design  of  the  program,  selection  of  the  facility  and  final  eval- 
uation and  reports.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  utilizing  the  campus  for  annu- 
al national  conferences  and  conventions  of  professional  and  specialized  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Professional  Development  Series  features  instruction  by  University  facul- 
ty, as  well  as  carefully  selected  specialists  from  business,  industry,  and  other  pro- 
fessions. A  spectrum  of  educational  offerings  provides  an  opportunity  to  enhance 
one's  personal  and  professional  development.  Continuing  Education  Units 
(CEUs)  are  available  for  many  of  these  offerings  and  other  learning  experiences 
provided  by  the  division. 

An  award  winning  Community  Listener's  Permit  Program  opens  classrooms  of 
SIUC  to  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois.  It  is  a  special  program  that  provides  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life  the  opportunity  to  access  the  college  classrooms 
without  enrolling  for  credit.  For  a  modest  fee  and  the  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors, participants  can  sample  subjects  that  interest  them  the  most  from  "art  histo- 
ry" to  "zoology". 

Military  Programs 

The  Office  of  Military  Programs  is  the  central  administrative  unit  for  the  Univer- 
sity's various  programs  for  military  personnel.  Currently,  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams are  offered  through  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Technical  Ca- 
reers, and  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology.  The  office  serves  as  the 
principal  point  of  contact  and  represents  the  University  with  external  agencies  in 
matters  pertaining  to  educational  programs  at  military  bases.  For  additional  in- 
formation refer  to  the  section  on  the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  Chapter  1,  to  the  Cap- 
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stone  Option  in  Chapter  4,  and  credit  granted  for  military  experiences  in  Chapter 
2.  Additional  information  on  the  academic  unit  descriptions  and  majors  may  also 
be  found  in  this  chapter  and  Chapter  5.  Students  interested  in  admission  should 
consult  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  base  representative  on  the 
appropriate  military  base. 

Aerospace  Studies — Air  Force  ROTC 

Aerospace  Studies  offers  two-year  and  four-year  programs  which  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women,  leading  to  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The 
four-year  program  is  divided  into  the  General  Military  Course  (GMC),  covering 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the  Professional  Officer  Course  (POO, 
covering  the  last  two  years  for  which  cadets  are  competitively  selected.  Students 
in  the  four-year  program  attend  a  four- week  field  training  course  in  the  summer 
between  their  sophomore  and  junior  year.  Students  can  qualify  to  enter  the  two- 
year  program  at  the  POC  level  by  attending  a  six-week  field  training  course  dur- 
ing the  preceding  summer.  Cadets  must  complete  a  course  in  mathematical  rea- 
soning during  Air  Force  ROTC  membership. 

The  GMC  prepares  students  for  the  POC  and  provides  them  with  an  education 
for  space  age  citizenship  of  long  range  value  whether  they  remain  civilians  or  be- 
come officers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  courses  of  the  POC  are  designed  to  provide 
the  basic  knowledge,  understanding,  and  experiences  which  are  required  to  be- 
come an  effective  junior  officer  in  the  modern  air  force.  The  student  learns  about 
the  wide  range  of  USAF  career  specialties  open  and  has  an  opportunity  to  request 
duty  in  those  fields  where  qualified.  Students  contracted  into  the  POC  and  federal 
scholarship  recipients  receive  a  $100  per  month  subsistence  allowance  during  the 
school  year. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  students  enrolled  in  the  four-year  program  are  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  full  scholarships  for  their  remaining  years  at  the  University.  In 
addition  to  full  tuition  and  fees,  the  scholarship  provides  a  monthly  tax-free  sub- 
sistence allowance.  Also,  two-year  AFROTC  scholarships  and  State  of  Illinois 
(Senate  Bill  381)  tuition  waivers  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis.  Federal 
scholarship  recipients  must  agree  to  successfully  complete  at  least  two  semesters 
of  instruction  in  a  major  Indo-European  or  Asian  language  or  equivalent  prior  to 
commissioning. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  for  academic  credit,  Aerospace  Studies  spon- 
sors related  extracurricular  activities.  The  Aerospace  Club  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  student  body.  The  Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  honorary  service  organiza- 
tion, is  open  to  selected  AFROTC  cadets.  Membership  in  the  Angel  Flight,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  is  open  to  all  undergraduates.  Angel  Flight 
assists  with  community  and  campus  service-oriented  projects.  The  Saluki 
AFROTC  Drill  Team  is  open  to  selected  AFROTC  cadets  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Members  participate  in  local  community  events  and  in  selected  drill  competition 
meets  throughout  the  region. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies, 807  South  University  Avenue,  453-2481. 

Army  Military  Science — Army  ROTC 

The  senior  Army  Military  Science  program  offers  a  progressive  adventure-filled 
two-year  and  four-year  program,  designed  to  teach  students  the  leadership  and 
management  skills  needed  to  pursue  an  exciting  career  in  the  United  States 
Army.  The  student  who  successfully  completes  the  program  will  normally  receive 
a  commission  either  in  the  Regular  Army,  the  Army  Reserves,  or  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Students  may  request  and  be  guaranteed  reserve  forces  duty,  which 
allows  the  student  to  pursue  parallel  dual  careers  in  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Army  and  civilian  economy.  The  four-year  program  is  divided  into  the  basic 
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course,  covering  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the  advanced  course  cover- 
ing the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  qualify  for  direct  entry  into  the  ad- 
vanced course  level  (two-year  program),  by  completing  a  six- week  basic  leader- 
ship course  during  the  summer  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Veterans,  National  Guardsmen,  Army  Reserve  personnel,  students  who  have 
completed  the  basic  course,  and  students  who  have  completed  three  or  more  years 
of  junior  ROTC  may  also  qualify  for  entry  into  the  ROTC  advanced  course. 

The  basic  course  prepares  students  for  the  advanced  course  and  provides  them 
with  an  education  in  national  defense,  basic  leadership,  and  management  skills. 
The  advanced  course  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  instruction  encompas- 
sing a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  organizational  and  managerial  leadership,  eth- 
ics and  professionalism,  and  military  justice,  to  the  United  States  military  histo- 
ry. The  understandings  and  experiences  derived  from  these  courses  and  adventure 
training  exercises  are  required  to  enable  a  student  to  grow  into  an  effective  junior 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  student  additionally  learns  about  the  wide  range  of  Army  career  special- 
ties available  and  has  the  opportunity  to  request  duty  in  those  fields  where  quali- 
fied. Those  students  currently  in  the  Guard  or  Army  Reserves  may  continue  to 
participate  in  their  Guard/Reserve  unit  and  pursue  a  commission  through  the 
Army's  Simultaneous  Membership  Program.  Those  students  who  qualify  and  are 
contracted  for  the  advanced  ROTC  program  will  receive  $100  per  month  subsist- 
ence allowance  during  the  school  year. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  students  enrolled  in  the  four-year  program  are  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  Army  Military  Science  scholarships  for  three  years.  These 
scholarships  pay  full  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  a  $100  per  month  subsistence  allow- 
ance. Illinois  residents,  who  are  enrolled  in  ROTC,  can  compete  for  state  Army 
ROTC  scholarships,  which  pay  tuition  and  other  selected  fees. 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  for  academic  credit,  the  Department  of  Army  Mili- 
tary Science  sponsors  extracurricular  activities.  The  Ranger  Company,  Pershing 
Rifles  Drill  and  Color  Guard  Teams,  and  AUSA  Company  are  open  to  all  ROTC 
students.  Adventure  training  takes  shape  in  the  form  of  rappelling  clinics 
conducted  at  Giant  City  State  Park,  field  training  exercises,  survival  training 
conducted  at  Touch  of  Nature  Environmental  Center,  Shawnee  National  Forest, 
and  Civil  War  Battlefield  terrain  walks.  The  department  also  sponsors  numerous 
formal  social  functions  throughout  the  year. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Army  Military 
Science,  telephone  (Area  Code  618)  453-5786. 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  in  Niigata,  Japan 

In  May,  1988,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  initiated  an  Off-Campus 
Academic  Program  in  Nakajo,  Niigata,  Japan,  underwritten  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Municipality  of  Nakajo.  The  program  offers  one  year  of  intensive  English 
and  two  years  of  pre-major  general  education  classes  to  Japanese  and  other  stu- 
dents from  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  courses  are  taught  by  SIUC  faculty  or  by  faculty 
approved  by  SIUC's  respective  academic  departments.  It  is  expected  that  students 
will  transfer  to  SIUC  or  other  U.S.  universities  at  the  junior  level.  Transcripts  and 
credits  for  the  students  are  generated  by  SIUC. 

A  semester  or  academic  year  of  study  abroad  in  Nakajo,  Japan  emphasizing 
Japanese  language  and  culture  is  offered  to  SIUC  and  other  U.S.  students  in  con- 
junction with  this  program.  See  the  following  "Opportunities  for  Study  Abroad" 
for  details. 

Opportunities  for  Study  Abroad 

International  Programs  and  Services  serves  as  an  information,  advising  and  re- 
ferral center  for  study,  work  and  travel  abroad  in  addition  to  administering  uni- 
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versity  study  abroad  programs  and  exchanges.  Additional  information  for  all  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  from  the  Study  Abroad  Programs  division,  International 
Programs  and  Services,  803  South  Oakland  Street. 

1.  The  University  sponsors  a  number  of  group  programs  which  include  the 
following: 

Year  Abroad  in  Austria.  Two  semesters  are  offered  in  Vienna  at  the  Wirtschofls- 
universitat  (University  of  Economics)  and  other  institutions.  All  courses  are  taught 
in  German  and  require  the  student  to  have  completed  five  semesters  of  college-level 
German  or  equivalent  with  a  3.0  grade  point  average.  Students  may  earn  30  to  34 
semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  German  language,  literature,  and  civi- 
lization and  in  certain  other  areas  with  prior  approval.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Year  in  Japan.  One  or  two  semesters  of  study  in  Japanese  language,  culture  and 
society  are  offered  at  the  University's  off-campus  program  in  Nakajo,  Japan.  This 
program  features  the  opportunity  to  live  with  Japanese  students  and  to  interact 
with  members  of  the  local  community.  In  addition  to  Japanese  studies  courses, 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  regular  general  education  and  depart- 
mental courses  offered  in  Japan. 

International  Student  Exchange  Program.  This  exchange  program  is  multilat- 
eral and  involves  one-year  placements  at  100  study  sites  worldwide.  It  is  a  one- 
for-one  exchange  plan  under  which  students  pay  their  normal  tuition  and  fees, 
including  room  and  board,  and  apply  credit  earned  toward  their  degrees.  There 
are  study  sites  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  the  British  Isles,  Canada,  Europe,  and 
Latin  America.  Applicants  must  be  mature,  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average 
of  3.25,  and  possess  the  appropriate  foreign  language  skills.  Acceptance  into  the 
program  is  considered  an  honor  bestowed  in  lieu  of  a  scholarship.  Most  forms  of 
financial  aid  can  be  used  for  this  program. 

Travel/Study  Program.  Travel/Study  courses  are  offered  during  intersessions  as 
well  as  during  the  summer  months.  Students  must  register  four  to  six  months 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  course  and  may  earn  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  course.  Approximately  ten  offerings  are  availa- 
ble during  each  academic  year,  ranging  in  length  from  one  week  to  two  months. 
Courses  are  taught  by  full-time  faculty  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  most 
do  not  require  a  specialized  foreign  language  background. 

Partnership  for  Service -Learning.  Service-Learning  programs  unite  academic 
study  and  community  service,  so  that  the  service  makes  the  study  immediately 
relevant,  and  the  study  relates  to  and  supports  the  service.  The  Partnership  offers 
programs  in  Jamaica,  England,  Ecuador,  the  Phillipines,  France,  Mexico,  India, 
Liberia  and  South  Dakota  (Native  Americans). Programs  are  offered  for  a  sum- 
mer, semester  or  academic  year.  Sophomore  status  or  above  is  recommended.  Most 
of  the  programs  are  taught  in  English  except  for  Ecuador  and  France.  The  pro- 
gram is  rigorous,  demanding  the  ability  to  fulfill  the  commitment  to  the  service 
and  the  academic  requirements.  Service-Learning  programs  are  strongly 
recommended  for  students  considering  the  Peace  Corps  or  other  long-term  volun- 
teer experiences  after  graduation. 

Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange.  The  University  participates  in 
various  study  abroad  consortia  sponsored  through  the  Council  on  International 
Educational  Exchange.  These  include  language  and  culture  programs  in  Brazil, 
China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Indonesia,  Spain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  Busi- 
ness and  Society  programs  in  China,  Japan  and  Spain;  the  Summer  Tropical  Biol- 
ogy Program  in  Costa  Rico;  the  Paris  Internship  and  Study  program;  the  Paris 
Center  for  Critical  Studies;  and  Cooperative  East  European  Studies  Programs  in 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

2.  The  University  sponsors  a  number  of  exchange  programs  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  other  countries.  These  include  the  following: 
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Australia:  Curtin  University  of  Technology,  Perth  (International  Programs  and 
Services). 

China:  Liaoning  University,  Shenyang;  Northeast  Normal  University,  Chang- 
chun. 

France:  University  of  Caen  (Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures). 

Germany:  University  of  Hamburg,  Hamburg  (Foreign  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures); University  of  Mainz,  (English/Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures),  Uni- 
versity of  Regensburg,  Regensburg  (English). 

Great  Britain:  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  (International  Programs  and 
Services);  West  Surrey  College  of  Art  and  Design,  Surrey  (School  of  Art  and 
Design). 

Japan:  Kansai  University  of  Foreign  Studies,  Hirakata;  Meiji  University, 
Tokyo  (International  Programs  and  Services). 

Switzerland:  Dolmetscherschule,  Zurich  Interpreters  School,  Zurich  (Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature). 

West  Bank:  An-Najah  National  University,  Nablus,  West  Bank  via  Israel  (Inter- 
national Programs  and  Services). 

Information  concerning  eligibility,  requirements,  program  offerings,  and  appli- 
cation deadlines  may  be  obtained  from  the  International  Programs  and  Services 
or  the  department  listed. 

3.  The  University  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  arrange  travel  and 
study  abroad  on  an  independent  basis.  Credit  might  be  earned  through  (a)  a  de- 
partment's independent  study  courses  such  as  readings,  individual  research, 
practicum  or  related  types  of  courses  with  prior  departmental  approval;  or  (b)  a 
department  or  college's  travel/study  course  where  offered. 

4.  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  may  also  grant  credit  for  pro- 
grams not  sponsored  by  the  University.  A  student  may  enroll  in  a  study/travel 
program  conducted  by  a  regionally  accredited  United  States  institution  and 
transfer  the  credit  to  this  university.  Credits  earned  in  this  manner  will  be  evalu- 
ated as  electives  unless  a  department,  program,  or  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  approved  the  courses  in  advance  to  apply  toward  specific  requirements. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  International  Programs  and 
Services. 

A  student  may  enroll  in  either  a  foreign  institution  or  an  independent  location 
of  a  foreign  institution.  It  is  important  that  the  student  check  with  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records  before  registering  since  many  foreign  institutions  are 
not  accredited.  Graduate  students  should  check  with  the  Graduate  School.  Cred- 
its earned  in  this  manner  will  count  as  electives  only  unless  a  department  or  pro- 
gram approves  them  to  apply  toward  specific  requirements. 

Internships  in  Washington 

Eligible  students  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  can  combine  a 
work  and  learning  experience  for  credit  through  the  Washington  Center.  Partici- 
pants can  intern  in  congressional  offices,  executive  agencies,  and  with  groups  in 
many  other  areas  such  as  the  environment,  consumer  affairs,  journalism,  commu- 
nications, legal  affairs,  labor  relations,  health  policy,  arts,  education,  science,  pub- 
lic relations,  urban  affairs,  and  women's  issues.  Interns  also  attend  seminars 
taught  by  representatives  of  major  governmental  agencies,  interest  groups,  and 
corporations. 

The  Washington  Center  internships  at  the  University  are  coordinated  through 
the  office  of  the  University  Honors  Program. 
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This  chapter  contains  information  about  the  general  education  requirements  and 
courses  along  with  a  list  of  approved  substitutes  for  general  education.  The  Cap- 
stone Program  is  also  included  in  this  chapter.  Majors  and  minors  are  included  in 
Chapter  5  with  a  description  of  the  requirements  for  their  completion  and  a  list- 
ing of  the  departmental  classes. 

Abbreviations  Used  in  this  Chapter 

The  five  areas  of  General  Education  are  referred  to  as  GEA,  GEB,  GEC,  GED,  and 
GEE.  Specific  courses  are  identified  by  three-digit  numerals  plus,  in  some  cases,  a 
single  letter.  The  first  numeral  of  the  three  indicates  the  level  of  that  course.  A 
letter  following  the  three  numerals  may  indicate  a  part  of  a  course  (where  a 
means  first  part,  b  means  second  part,  etc.).  A  numeral  or  numerals  separated 
from  the  identification  number  by  a  dash  indicates  the  number  of  hours  of  credit 
received  in  the  course. 

Course  Descriptions 

The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three  digit  numeral  plus,  in  some  cases,  a  sin- 
gle letter  which  together  with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The 
first  digit  indicates  that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  or  seniors 
depending  on  whether  the  digit  is  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  If  the  digit  is  0,  the  course  is  not 
properly  in  the  above  categories. 

Next  is  the  title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  requirements 
must  be  satisifed  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed  as  prerequisites.  If 
a  course  is  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  pass/fail  system,  it  is  so  indicated  by  the 
term  "Mandatory  Pass/Fail." 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  semester  or  even  every 
year.  To  determine  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult  the  schedule 
of  classes  obtainable  from  University  Electronic  Communications,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When  requesting  a 
schedule,  please  specify  semester. 


General  Education  Goals 

AREA  A:  OUR  PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  INHERITANCE 

To  understand  the  general  principles  of  phenomena  in  a  physical  and  biological 
environment  and  to  recognize  the  implications. 

To  apply  standards  of  scientific  rationality  to  societal  problems. 

AREA  B:  OUR  SOCIAL  INHERITANCE  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

To  understand  the  nature  and  limitations  of  social  science  methods  and  theories 
about  individuals  and  society. 

To  gain  a  historical  and  contemporary  understanding  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  of  the  community,  state,  nation  and  world. 

AREA  C:  OUR  INSIGHTS  AND  APPRECIATIONS 

To  develop,  for  understanding  of  personal  and  civic  life,  a  grasp  and  skillful  as- 
sessment of  alternative  ethical  and  aesthetic  principles. 

To  foster  a  basis  for  understanding  and  enjoying  literature,  art,  music,  and  cultur- 
al acts  as  forms  of  expression  and  to  participate  in  some  creative  experience. 

To  acquire  and  use  the  skills  and  habits  involved  in  logical,  critical,  imaginative, 
and  constructive  thinking. 
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AREA  D:  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  OF  IDEAS 

To  understand  the  ideas  of  others  and  to  express  one's  own  effectively  in  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken  language. 

To  develop  a  facility  for  understanding  quantitative  processes. 

AREA  E:  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

To  understand  the  essential  relationship  between  mental  health,  good  nutrition, 
and  physical  exercise. 

General  Education  Requirements 

The  University  believes  in  a  strong,  well-rounded  general  education  which  in- 
cludes a  common  core  of  knowledge.  It  has,  therefore,  established  General  Educa- 
tion course  requirements  which  serve  as  the  general  education  requirements  for 
all  baccalaureate  degrees.  The  University  also  recognizes  that  not  all  students 
have  the  same  interests  or  goals  so  the  General  Education  requirements  provide 
for  flexibility  in  making  course  selections  to  fulfill  requirements. 

Area  A:  Our  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance 9 

Core:  Select  one  3-hour  course  from  each  of  the  following  two 
groupings 

1.  GEA  101  or  GEA  106  or  GEA  110 

2.  GEA  115  or  GEA  117  or  GEA  118 

Elective:  One  additional  course  selected  from  any  other  courses 
offered  in  GEA  other  than  the  above. 

Area  B:  Our  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  9 

Core:  Select  one  3-hour  course  from  two  of  the  following  three 
groupings 

1.  GEB  103  or  GEB  104  or  GEB  105 

2.  GEB  114  or  GEB  211 

3.  GEB  108  or  GEB  202 

Elective:  One  additional  course  selected  from  any  other  courses 
offered  in  GEB  other  than  the  above. 

Area  C:  Our  Insights  and  Appreciations 9 

Core:  Select  one  3-hour  course  from  two  of  the  following  three 
groupings 

1.  GEC  100  or  GEC  101 

2.  GEC  102  or  GEC  208 

3.  GEC  122  or  GEC  330 

Elective:  One  additional  course  selected  from  any  other  courses 
offered  in  GEC  other  than  the  above. 

Additional  coursework  from  areas  A,  B,  or  C  3 

Students  must  complete  a  total  of  30  semester  hours  in  Areas  A, 
B,  and  C.  Within  each  area,  they  must  complete  a  minimum  of  9 
semester  hours  with  the  required  distributions.  The  remaining 
three  semester  hours  may  be  selected  from  any  coursework 
offered  in  areas  A,  B,  or  C  or  from  a  course  on  the  approved  sub- 
stitution list.  The  substituted  course  cannot  be  for  a  General  Ed- 
ucation course  that  has  already  been  counted  in  General 
Education. 
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Area  D:  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 12 

Composition:  GED  101  and  GED  102 6 

GED  101  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
GED  120,  if  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  will  also 
complete  the  composition  requirement. 

Speech:  GED  152  or  GED  153 3 

Mathematics:  GED  107  3 

Mathematics  114  will  also  complete  the  mathematics 
requirement. 

GED  106  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  Area  D  requirements. 

Area  E:  Human  Health  and  Well  Being  41 

GEE  107  or  GEE  201  or  GEE  236  2 

Two  hours  selected  from  physical  education  activity  courses 

offered  in  GEE  2 

Total 46 


Physical  Education  Requirement  exceptions:  1)  the  student  who  has  served  one  year  or  more  in  active  military  service 
and  is  eligible  for  military  benefits  may  request  physical  education  and  health  credit  through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records;  2)  a  student  who  has  completed  basic  training  in  military  service  may  request  physical  education  credit  through 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records;  3)  a  student  who  is  at  least  30  years  old  will  automatically  receive  a  waiver  of  2  hours 
of  physical  education  activity  requirements.  Students  in  teacher  certification  programs  must  still  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  specific  programs. 

Some  programs  and  upper  division  academic  units  require  specific  General  Education  courses,  particularly  in  English 
composition.  A  student  may  determine  these  requirements  by  referring  to  program  descriptions  in  Chapter  5. 

MEETING  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  any  of  the  following,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  appropriate  to  each  means. 

1.  Completion  of  appropriate  General  Education  courses  with  a  satisfactory 
grade; 

2.  Proficiency  credit  by  examination  for  General  Education  courses  or  approved 
substitute  courses.  Substitutions  for  General  Education  courses  are  limited 
to  15  hours. 

3.  Proficiency  credit  via  General  Examinations  of  the  College  Level  Examina- 
tion Program  or  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  of  the  College  Board 
(See  Program  Flexibility  in  Chapter  2); 

4.  Transfer  credit  for  courses  evaluated  as  equivalent  to  General  Education 
courses  or  approved  substitute  courses;  and 

5.  Completion  of  departmental  courses  listed  as  substitutions  for  General  Edu- 
cation courses.  (See  List  of  Approved  Substitutions  below.) 

General  Education  courses  are  offered  at  the  100,  200,  and  300  levels.  Few  of 
these  courses  have  specific  prerequisites,  and  a  student  may  decide  when  to  enter 
a  given  level.  Academic  advisers  can  provide  the  student  with  appropriate  infor- 
mation about  individual  General  Education  courses. 

Beginning  students  are  not  restricted  to  enrolling  in  only  General  Education 
courses;  the  student  who  has  selected  a  major  is  assisted  in  determining  the  prop- 
er courses  to  take  by  consulting  curriculum  guides  obtained  from  an  academic 
adviser. 

List  of  Approved  Substitutions.  The  department  courses  which  have  been  ap- 
proved as  substitutions  for  General  Education  courses  are  listed  below.  In  no  case 
does  the  departmental  course  substitute  for  more  credit  hours  than  the  credit 
hours  allowed  in  the  comparable  General  Education  course. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSE 


APPROVED  SUBSTITUTES 


GEA  101-3 


One  of:  Physics  203,  205,  or  3  semester  hours  of  techni- 
cal physics. 

One  of:  Chemistry  115,  140,  222,  or  4  semester  hours 
of  technical  chemistry 

Geology  220 

One  of:  Biology  306,  308,  309  or  Physiology  209 

Plant  Biology  200 

Zoology  220a  or  220b 

Physics  203b  or  205b  or  three  semester  hours  of  a  sec- 
ond technical  physics. 

Biology  307 

Military  credit  for  meteorology 

Three,  six,  or  nine  semester  hours  from  University 
Honors  251a  and/or  351a 

Geography  300 

One  of:  Agribusiness  Economics  204;  Economics  214, 
215 

Three,  six,  or  nine  semester  hours  from  University 
Honors  251b  and/or  351b 

Music  101,  or  3  hours  of  102,  013,  014,  017,  020,  021, 
022 

Art  and  Design  100 

Art  and  Design  207 

A  student  with  a  full  year  or  its  equivalent  of  study  in 
a  single  foreign  language  may  substitute  up  to  four 
semester  hours  in  General  Education  Area  C. 

Three,  six,  or  nine  semester  hours  from  University 
Honors  251c  and/or  351c 

Three  semester  hours  for  University  Honors  251a/b/c 
or  351a/b/c 

Linguistics  101 

Linguistics  105 

One  of:  Mathematics  108, 109,  111,  114, 116, 117, 139, 
140, 150,  250,  or  4  semester  hours  of  technical  mathe- 
matics at  the  level  of  intermediate  algebra 

Two  semester  hours  from:  Physical  Education  115, 
116,  117,  120,  170 

Health  Education  350 

One  to  2  semester  hours  from  University  Honors  25 le 
and/or  35 le 

ROTC  field  training  (Army  Military  Science  358) 
A  maximum  of  15  semester  hours  of  comparable  course  work  can  be  substituted 
for  General  Education  requirements,  with  the  exception  of  approved  University 
Honors  substitutions. 


GEA  106-3 

GEA  110-3 
GEA  115-3 
GEA  117-3 
GEA  118-3 
GEA  202-3 

GEA  240-3 
GEA  330-3 
GEA  unassigned-3,  6,  9 

GEB  103-3 
GEB  211-3 

GEB  unassigned-3,  6,  9 

GEC  100-3 

GEC  101-3 
GEC  204-3 
GEC-Elective  Area 


GEC  unassigned-3,  6,  9 

GEA/B/C  unassigned-3 

GED  101-3 
GED  102-3 
GED  107-3 

GEE  101-114-1  to  2 

GEE  201-2 

GEE  unassigned-1  to  2 

GEE  activity-1  to  2 


Flexibility  and  Other  Features.  The  University  believes  in  a  strong,  well-rounded 
general  education  program  but  does  not  accept  the  idea  that  every  student  must 
take  the  same  course  or  program  in  meeting  the  objectives.  Therefore,  considera- 
ble latitude  is  permitted  the  student  in  meeting  the  objectives;  alternate  routes 
are  provided  within  the  General  Education  framework. 

Accommodations  to  differences  in  student  background,  interest,  and  aspira- 
tions include: 
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1.  Substitutions  to  a  maximum  of  15  hours  of  approved  departmental  courses 
can  be  made  for  General  Education  courses  as  previously  outlined; 

2.  Proficiency  examinations  are  offered  regularly  for  some  General  Education 
courses;  students  should  consult  with  their  academic  advisers  for  informa- 
tion concerning  these  examinations; 

3.  A  University  Studies  Program  (See  Chapter  5)  allows  the  students  to  design 
a  broad  undergraduate  education. 

The  Transfer  Student  and  General  Education.  A  transfer  student  who  expects  to 
graduate  from  the  University  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  must  meet  the  General 
Education  requirements  as  outlined  previously.  All  work  done  at  other  institu- 
tions will  be  evaluated  and  comparable  courses  will  be  applied  toward  the  Gener- 
al Education  requirements. 

Completion  of  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  in  an 
accredited  Illinois  two-year  institution,  provides  that  the  student  will  (a)  be  ac- 
cepted with  junior  standing  and  (b)  be  considered  to  have  completed  the  General 
Education  requirements.  Associate  degrees  earned  at  other  than  Illinois  two-year 
institutions  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  If  the  de- 
gree is  determined  to  be  baccalaureate-oriented  and  to  have  comparable  content 
and  credit  hour  criteria,  the  same  benefits  will  be  extended  to  those  graduates. 
Credit  from  an  accredited  two-year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision 
that  students  must  earn  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  work  at  the  University  or  at 
any  other  approved  four-year  institution  and  must  complete  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  from  the  University. 

Additional  information  concerning  admission  of  a  transfer  student  and  the 
evaluation  of  transfer  credit  can  be  found  in  the  sections  of  this  catalog  pertaining 
to  those  specific  programs. 

General  Education  Courses 


Course  Descriptions 


The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three  digit  numeral  plus,  in  some  cases,  a  sin- 
gle letter  which  together  with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The 
first  digit  indicates  that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  or  seniors 
depending  on  whether  the  digit  is  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  If  the  digit  is  0,  the  course  is  not 
properly  in  the  above  categories. 

Next  is  the  title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  requirements 
must  be  satisfied  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed  as  prerequisites.  If 
a  course  is  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  pass/fail  system,  it  is  so  indicated  by  the 
term  "Mandatory  Pass/Fail." 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  semester  or  even  every 
year.  To  determine  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult  the  schedule 
of  classes  obtainable  from  University  Electronic  Communications,  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When  requesting  a 
schedule,  please  specify  semester. 

OUR  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  INHERITANCE  (GEA) 

Courses 

101-3  Conceptual  Insights  Into  Modern  Communication  Systems:  From  Hi-Fi  Sound  to 
Laser  Beams.  The  basic  laws  of  nature  will  be  presented  in  order  to  understand  the  functioning 
of  modern  communications  such  as  high  fidelity  sound,  radio,  and  television,  and  laser  beams. 
There  will  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  home  entertainment  equipment  with  discussions 
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on  the  nature  of  waves  and  sound,  electricity,  and  electromagnetism.  The  students  will  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  technical  vocabulary  necessary  to  judge  high  fidelity  equipment. 
106-3  Chemistry  for  Non-Science  Majors.     Selected  discussions  of  inorganic,  organic,  and  bio- 
logical chemistry  and  their  relationship  to  our  standard  of  living  and  quality  of  our  health  and 
environment.  Three  lectures  with  one  voluntary  help  session  per  week. 

110-3  Earth  Science.  Earth  and  its  major  domains  with  Earth's  substances  and  processes  em- 
phasized. Lecture,  laboratory.  Laboratory  manual  $3. 

115-3  Biology.  For  students  with  a  weak  biology  background  or  for  students  who  are  non- 
biology  majors  but  have  an  interest  in  gaining  general  knowledge  of  our  biological  inheritance. 
An  introduction  to  the  evolutionary  development  of  our  physical  and  biological  environment,  to 
the  biological  problems  and  processes  of  a  model  living  organism,  and  to  the  role  of  biological  re- 
search in  the  world  of  the  future.  Lecture-laboratory.  Laboratory  manual  $4. 
117-3  Plant  Biology:  Plants  and  Society.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  plant  sci- 
ence, historical  and  modern  applications  of  plants  to  the  human  experience,  and  modern  concepts 
of  plant  ecology  and  conservation.  Laboratories  will  include  trips  to  woodlands,  wetlands,  farms, 
greenhouses,  herbarium,  supermarket,  farmer's  market,  and  various  plant  research  facilities.  A 
modest  field  trip  fee  may  be  assessed. 

118-4  Introductory  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  animal  life  and  its  diver- 
sity, including  the  elements  of  cellular  and  organismic  structure  and  function,  reproduction,  de- 
velopment, genetics,  evolution,  and  ecology.  Three  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Offered  fall,  spring,  and  summer  terms.  A  cost  of  $5  may  be  incurred  by  student. 
202-3  Space  Science — Astronomy.  The  solar  system,  our  galaxy,  and  the  universe  beyond. 
Fundamental  concepts  of  the  physical  sciences  as  applied  in  astronomy  to  our  space  environment. 
Lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  demonstrations  and  by  occasional  hours  of  individual  or  super- 
vised astronomical  observations.  Purchase  of  exercise  sheets  under  $1.00. 

221-3  Survival:  Living  in  the  Environment.  (Same  as  GEB  221  and  GEC  221.)  Topics 
discussed  include  the  interrelated  ethnological,  technological,  sociological,  moral  and  ethical  as- 
pects of  the  environmental  problems  concerned  with  technology,  air  pollution,  urbanization,  natu- 
ral resource  utilization,  agriculture  and  aesthetics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  the  total 
context  in  which  environmental  problems  must  be  considered. 

230-3  Energy  and  the  Future.  Lectures  on  power,  energy,  and  related  concepts.  Review  of  cur- 
rent energy  resources  and  use  patterns  and  outlook  for  changing  patterns  including  overview  of 
new  energy  conversion  technology  and  environmental  impact  of  energy  use.  Look  at  energy  from 
global  viewpoint  to  identify  future  limits  on  energy  usage.  Voluntary  class  discussions  and  stu- 
dent paper  presentations. 

240-3  Ecology.  Fundamental  biological  and  ecological  processes  important  in  the  individual, 
population,  and  community  life  of  organisms  including  humans  are  discussed  in  the  context  of 
ecological  systems.  Lectures  are  supplemented  by  one  hour  of  laboratory,  field  work,  or  other  stu- 
dent options. 

312-3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  people's  use  and  misuse  of  natural  envi- 
ronment emphasizing  the  ecological  perspective. 

330-3  Weather.  Introduction  to  the  processes  that  create  the  world's  weather  and  its  seasonal 
and  geographic  variations;  basics  of  weather  forecasting;  issues  of  managing  the  atmospheric  en- 
vironment, including  air  pollution  meteorology,  causes  and  hazards  of  storms,  human-induced  cli- 
matic change,  weather  modification.  May  be  taken  as  self-instruction  or  lecture/laboratory  course. 
Weekly  workshop  emphasizes  laboratory  experiments,  field  observations,  and  computer  simula- 
tions of  atmospheric  processes. 

OUR  SOCIAL  INHERITANCE  AND 
SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  (GEB) 

Courses 

102-3  The  Western  World.  A  topical  study  of  the  fundamental  social,  economic,  and  political 
elements  constituting  the  traditions  of  western  civilization  which  are  still  relevant  today. 
103-3  Geography  of  World  Environments.  Contemporary  geography  of  the  world's  major  geo- 
graphic realms  (Europe,  North  America,  Australia,  USSR,  Japan,  China,  India,  Southeast  Asia, 
Africa,  Middle  East,  South  and  Middle  America)  emphasizing  patterns  of  physical  and  cultural 
environments,  economic  development,  as  well  as  current  political  and  environmental  problems. 
104-3  The  Human  Experience:  Anthropology.  An  exploration  of  different  human  lifeways 
around  the  world,  past  and  present  -  for  example,  American  Indians,  Aztecs,  and  Egyptians.  The 
question  of  what  is  universal  to  all  humans  as  opposed  to  how  they  differ  is  investigated  by  study- 
ing modern  peoples,  the  remains  of  past  cultures  through  archaeology,  and  human  origins  and 
physical  variation. 

105-3  The  Contemporary  World.     An  examination  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  contem- 
porary era  as  seen  in  historical  perspective.  No  credit  toward  the  major  in  history. 
108-3  The  Sociological  Perspective.     An  examination  of  the  range  of  social  relationships 
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among  people:  basic  sociological  concepts  and  theories,  social  groups,  social  institutions,  social 
and  cultural  change,  and  social  deviance. 

112-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Introductory  investigation  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  theoretical  economic  systems  of  capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism  and  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  those  systems  in  such  nations  as  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  China, 
Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Poland,  et  al. 

114-3  Introduction  to  American  Government  and  Politics.  An  introduction  to  American 
government  including  the  cultural  context,  structure  and  functions  of  the  national  political 
system,  and  some  attention  to  subnational  politics. 

202-3  Introduction  to  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  variables  related  to  the  origins  and 
modifications  of  human  behavior  using  the  viewpoints  and  techniques  of  contemporary  psycholo- 
gy. Purchase  of  syllabus  (about  $3.00  to  $3.50). 

205-3  Consumer  Decision-Making.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  influence  of  resource  limita- 
tions, markets,  government,  and  other  socio-cultural  forces  on  individual  consumption  decision;  to 
analyze  the  information  and  apply  the  economic  principles  relevant  to  rational  decisions;  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  consumer  rights  and  responsibilities  and  the  consumer's  role  in  the  economy. 
Students  should  be  able  to  make  more  effective  purchase  decisions  and  to  critically  appraise  the 
U.S.  economy  from  the  viewpoint  of  consumers. 

211-3  Contemporary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  basic  economic  problems  confronting  America 
and  the  world  today.  This  course  gives  students  a  broad  latitude  in  the  structuring  of  topics  to  be 
discussed.  Problems  are  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy  as  well  as  theory. 
215-3  Comparative  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  Comparative  study  of  race  and  ethnic  rela- 
tions in  the  U.S.,  in  other  developed  societies,  and  in  selected  developing  countries:  the  persistence 
of  ethnic/racial  identities;  inter-group  relations;  government  policy;  assimilation,  segregation, 
amalgamation,  conflict,  social  problems;  separatist  and  other  social  movements. 
221-3  Survival:  Living  in  the  Environment.     (See  GEA  221.) 

250-3  Politics  of  Foreign  Nations.  Politics  and  the  societies  and  cultures  that  shape  them. 
Western  democracies,  Third  World,  communist  countries. 

262-3  Marriage  and  Family  in  Contemporary  Society.  Survey  of  contemporary  family  life 
within  historical  and  cross-cultural  perspectives.  Overview  of  recent  trends  in  mate  selection, 
marriage,  parenthood,  employment,  and  communication  in  the  family. 

301-3  Modern  America  from  1877  to  the  Present.  A  general  survey  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  1877  to  the  present. 

OUR  INSIGHTS  AND  APPRECIATIONS  (GEO 
Courses 

100-3  Music  Understanding.  The  aural  perception  of  musical  sound  events,  relationships,  and 
structures.  Helps  the  student  to  become  a  more  sensitive  and  perceptive  listener.  Listening  assign- 
ments include  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  kinds  of  music.  Not  historically  oriented. 
101-3  Introduction  to  Art.  A  basic  introduction  to  the  theory,  meaning,  and  creation  of  visual 
art  with  emphasis  upon  interdisciplinary  concerns.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  studio  per 
week.  Possible  incidental  fee  maximum  $5. 

102-3  Problems  in  Philosophy.  Introductory  survey  of  some  main  philosophic  problems  con- 
cerning people,  nature,  society,  and  God,  as  discussed  by  major  Western  thinkers. 
103-3  Introduction  to  Theater.  Introduces  students  to  the  world  of  theater.  Through  lectures, 
films,  plays,  and  text  readings,  students  examine  various  aspects  of  theater,  including  history,  aes- 
thetics, criticism,  and  production.  The  course  provides  a  general  background  in  theater  and  an 
opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  this  art  form. 
104-3  Moral  Decision.  Introduction  to  contemporary  and  perennial  problems  of  personal  and 
social  morality,  and  to  methods  proposed  for  their  resolution  by  great  thinkers  of  past  and  present. 
122-3  Appreciation  of  Literature.  A  study  of  masterpieces  of  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry 
stressing  the  timeless  nature  of  world  literature.  This  course  is  designed  to  teach  and  delight  by 
reading,  among  others,  the  great  works  of  Shakespeare,  Whitman,  Poe,  Lewis  Carroll,  Kafka, 
Arthur  Miller,  Camus,  Sylvia  Plath,  and  Kurt  Vonnegut. 

200-3  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Beginning  study  of  the  oral  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture: appreciation,  analysis,  performance.  Emphasis  is  upon  literature  as  human  experience  and 
upon  the  creative  role  of  the  reader  in  engaging  the  literary  text.  Incidental  costs  not  to  exceed  $2. 
204-3  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts.  Designed  to  provide  students  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
history  of  art  and  its  relation  and  implications  to  contemporary  culture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relation  of  art  to  all  disciplines,  historical  and  contemporary. 

205-3  Innovation  for  the  Contemporary  Environment.  A  variety  of  factors  affecting  creative 
individual  and  small  group  problem  solving  and  its  relevance  to  the  contemporary  environment 
are  explored  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Purchase  of  book  $4.50. 

208-3  Elementary  Logic.  Study  of  the  basic  forms  of  reasoning,  with  emphasis  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  arguments  encountered  in  everyday  life. 
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213-3  East  Asian  Civilization.  An  introduction  to  East  Asian  cultural  traditions.  Literature, 
philosophy,  history,  and  art  of  China  and  Japan. 

215-3  Types  of  Religion.  An  introductory  study  of  selected  world  religions,  emphasizing  their 
meanings  for  their  respective  participants,  their  socio-cultural  contexts,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  religious  history  of  civilization. 

221-3  Survival:  Living  in  the  Environment.     (See  GEA  221.) 

230-3  Classical  Civilization.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  260.)  A  study  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  against  a  background  of  the  world  they  inhabited.  Literature,  history,  art,  philoso- 
phy, and  sex  roles  of  these  peoples,  especially  at  the  height  of  their  respective  civilizations. 
330-3  Classical  Mythology.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  364.)  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
myth  and  its  relevance  today  while  studying  selected  myths  principally  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

340-3  The  Western  Cultural  Tradition.     The  historical  evolution  of  the  visual  arts,  architec- 
ture, and  music  in  the  context  of  society  and  literature,  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present. 
345-3  Literature  and  the  Modern  World.     The  study  of  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  of  British, 
American,  and  world  literature  written  since  1914.  Themes,  patterns,  and  artistic  achievements 
will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  modern  age. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  OF  IDEAS  (GED) 
Courses 

101-3  English  Composition.  This  first  course  in  the  two-semester  freshman  English  sequence 
is  aimed  at  developing  the  ability  to  write  effective  expository  prose.  It  presupposes  competence  in 
grammar,  usage,  and  mechanics  and  emphasizes  the  writing  of  a  set  of  informative  and  argumen- 
tative essays.  The  work  of  the  course  is  based  on  a  study  of  rhetorical  forms  and  the  analysis  of 
selected  readings.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required. 

102-3  English  Composition  II.  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  two-semester  freshman  English 
sequence.  It  includes  a  review  of  rhetorical  principles  and  practice  in  critical  reading  and  analyti- 
cal writing.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  methods  of  research  and  the  writing  of  documented  research 
papers  or  technical  reports.  Prerequisite:  GED  101  or  equivalent  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C. 
106-3  Elementary  Algebra.  For  students  with  less  than  one  year  of  high  school  algebra,  this 
course  serves  as  the  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses:  GED  107  and  Mathematics  114  and 
116.  Completion  of  this  course  does  not  satisfy  any  University  graduation  requirement.  In  particu- 
lar, it  does  not  satisfy  the  general  education  mathematics  requirement  and  it  does  not  count  to- 
ward the  120  hours  needed  for  graduation.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

107-3  Intermediate  Algebra.  Properties  and  operations  of  the  number  system.  Elementary  op- 
erations with  polynomials  and  factoring.  Elementary  operations  with  algebraic  fractions.  Expo- 
nents, roots,  and  radicals.  First  and  second  degree  equations  and  inequalities.  Functions  and 
graphing.  Systems  of  equations  and  inequalities.  Exponential  and  logarithmic  functions.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  year  of  high  school  algebra  or  GED  106. 

120-3  Freshman  Honors  Composition.  Some  important  works  in  the  history  of  thought  by 
writers  such  as  Plato,  Dostoevsky,  Freud,  and  Marx  will  be  read  and  discussed.  The  intellectual 
problems  which  they  raise  will  become  the  subjects  for  essays  in  which  students  are  required  to 
show  mastery  of  various  methods  of  organizing  exposition.  This  course  fulfills  the  University 
freshman  composition  requirement.  Prerequisite:  top  ten  percent  of  the  English  section  of  ACT  or 
the  qualifying  score  on  the  CLEP  test. 

152-3  Interpersonal  Communication.  Designed  to  enable  students  to  better  understand  and 
exercise  interpersonal  communication  skills.  Includes  both  theoretical  content  and  performance 
sessions. 

153-3  Public  Speaking.  Principles  of  communication  as  applied  to  public  settings  (speaker/ 
audience).  Developing  research  and  speaking  skills  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  various 
types  of  messages. 

HUMAN  HEALTH  AND  WELL-BEING  (GEE) 
Courses 

Courses  numbered  100-106  are  basic  or  beginning  level  courses;  those  numbered 
114  are  intermediate  level.  The  instructor  may  have  the  right  to  evaluate  the  skill 
level  of  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  reassign  the  student  to  the 
proper  level  or  another  activity.  Most  GEE  physical  education  classes  will  be 
offered  on  a  variable  credit  of  one  or  two  semester  hours;  one-hour  courses  meet 
two  hours  per  week  or  equivalent;  two-hour  courses  meet  four  hours  per  week  or 
equivalent.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  change  from  a  one-hour  to  a  two-hour 
section  or  vice  versa  after  the  University  drop  and  add  period.  Students  may  not 
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earn  one  semester  hour  for  attending  one-half  of  the  sessions  scheduled  for  a  two 
semester  hour  course. 

Appropriate  clothing,  as  determined  by  instructor,  is  required  for  each  class. 
For  some  activity  classes,  students  are  required  to  furnish  equipment,  provide 
own  transportation,  and  pay  a  course  charge. 

100-1  to  4  Restricted  Physical  Education.  For  physically  handicapped  students  as  recom- 
mended by  Health  Service.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

101-1  to  24  (1  or  2  credits  per  activity)  Aquatics.  Swimming  suits  and  towels  are  provided, 
however,  students  may  wish  to  provide  their  own  swimsuit,  towel,  and  cap  (optional).  A  fee  of  $2  is 
required  for  all  classes  listed,  (a)  Beginning  swimming,  (b)  Intermediate  swimming.  Prerequisite: 
101a  or  equivalent,  (c)  Diving.  Prerequisite:  101b  or  equivalent,  (d)  Skin  diving.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor.  Course  charge,  (e)  Scuba  diving.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Course 
charge,  special  sections  have  a  charge  for  field  trips,  (f)  Lifeguarding.  Prerequisite:  pass  swim  test 
first  day  of  class,  500  yards,  tread  water,  (g)  Canoeing.  Prerequisite:  pass  swim  test  first  day  of 
class,  tread  water  15  minutes  while  clothed,  (h)  Synchronized  swimming.  Prerequisite:  101b  or 
equivalent,  (i)  Aquacises.  Prerequisite:  101b  or  equivalent,  (j)  Water  sports.  Prerequisite:  GEE 
101b  or  equivalent.  (1)  Sailing.  Prerequisite:  pass  swim  test  first  day  of  class,  tread  water  15  min- 
utes while  clothed,  own  transportation  required,  (m)  Emergency  Water  Safety.  Course  prepares 
students  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Emergency 
Water  Safety.  Prerequisite:  GEE  101a  or  equivalent  swimming  skill;  five  minutes  continuous 
swim;  fifty  yards  each  of  sidestroke  and  front  crawl  in  good  form;  jump  into  deep  water,  swim 
twenty  feet  under  water,  surface  and  tread  water  water  for  one  minute. 

102-1  to  10  (1  or  2  credits  per  activity)  Fitness.  A  fee  of  $2  is  required  for  all  classes  listed,  (a) 
Physical  fitness,  (b)  Relaxation,  (c)  Weight  control,  (d)  Weight  training,  (f)  Aerobic  dance. 
103-1  to  16  (1  to  2  credits  per  activity)  Dance.  A  fee  of  $2  is  required  for  all  classes  listed,  (a) 
Square,  (b)  Folk,  (c)  Ballroom,  (d)  Introduction  to  modern  dance,  (f)  Ballet,  (g)  Tap.  (h)  Jazz. 
104-1  to  34  (1  to  2  credits  per  activity)  Individual  and  Dual  Activities.  A  fee  of  $2  is  re- 
quired for  all  classes  listed  except  104c  and  104k.  (a)  Archery.  Eight  arrows  required,  (b)  Badmin- 
ton. Three  shuttlecocks  required,  (c)  Bowling.  Lane  fee  $18  per  credit  hour  and  bowling  shoes  re- 
quired, (d)  Distance  running,  (e)  Cycling.  Cycle  required,  (g)  Fly  and  bait  casting.  Rod  and  reel 
required,  (h)  Golf.  Five  hard  covered  practice  balls  required,  (i)  Gymnastics  apparatus,  (j)  Hand- 
ball. Glove  and  ball  required,  (k)  Horseback  riding.  Course  charge,  own  transportation  required. 
(1)  Orienteering.  Own  transportation  required,  (m)  Racquetball.  Racquet  and  one  can  of  balls  re- 
quired, (n)  Tennis.  Racquet  and  one  can  of  new  balls  required,  (o)  Track  and  field,  (p)  Stunts  and 
tumbling,  (q)  Wrestling. 

105-1  to  12  (1  or  2  credits  per  activity)  Team  Activities.  A  fee  of  $2  is  required  for  all  classes 
listed.  All  classes  are  coeducational,  (a)  Basketball,  (b)  Flag  football,  (c)  Floor  hockey,  (d)  Soccer, 
(e)  Softball  glove  required  for  12"  softball.  (f)  Volleyball. 

106-1  to  6  (1  or  2  credits  per  activity)  Martial  Arts.  A  fee  of  $2  is  required  for  all  classes 
listed,  (a)  Self  defense,  (c)  Karate.  Karate  uniform  required. 

107-2  Leisure  in  Contemporary  Society.  This  course  explores  the  meaning  of  leisure  and  rec- 
reation. The  historical  and  contemporary  relationships  among  work,  time,  education,  cultural  val- 
ues and  leisure  are  analyzed.  In  addition,  the  course  attempts  to  develop  the  students'  conscious- 
ness of  leisure  values  and  attitudes  in  order  that  they  may  clarify  leisure's  role  in  their  professions 
and  lives.  For  non-recreation  majors  only. 

114-1  to  4  (1  or  2  credits  per  activity)  Intermediate  Individual  and  Dual  Activity,  (c)  Inter- 
mediate bowling.  Prerequisite:  104c  or  equivalent.  Lane  fee  $18  per  credit  hour  and  bowling  shoes 
required;  shoe  rental  available,  (n)  Tennis.  Prerequisite:  104n  or  equivalent.  Racquet  and  one  can 
of  new  balls  required.  Fee  of  $2  required. 

201-2  Healthful  Living.     Personal  and  community  health.  Designed  to  meet  general  health  edu- 
cation needs  and  to  develop  wholesome  health  attitudes  and  practices  in  college  students. 
236-2  Nutritional  Ecology  of  Man.     Interaction  between  people  and  their  environment.  Em- 
phasis on  nutritional  implications  of  our  social,  biological,  and  physical  surroundings.  Purchase  of 
supplies  ranging  from  $4  to  $5. 


Capstone  Option 


The  Capstone  Option  is  for  the  transfer  student  who  has  earned  an  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  degree  or  the  equivalent  certification  and  whose  needs  can  be 
met  within  one  of  the  participating  departments.  It  is  a  two-year  program  that 
gives  maximum  credit  for  previous  academic  and  work  experiences  in  the  stu- 
dent's occupational  field.  The  Capstone  Option's  purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportu- 
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nity  for  students  to  add  to  the  marketable  occupational  skills  and  competencies 
which  they  have  already  acquired. 

Key  features  of  the  Capstone  Option  are:  (1)  it  is  for  selected  occupational  stu- 
dents who  have  changed  their  educational  and  occupational  goals;  (2)  it  is  an  al- 
ternative baccalaureate  degree  program  involving  no  more  than  two  additional 
years  of  college  at  a  four-year  institution;  (3)  it  seeks  to  recognize  similar  objec- 
tives in  both  two-year  occupational  programs  and  four-year  baccalaureate  degree 
programs;  (4)  it  seeks  to  recognize  similar  objectives  in  certain  work  experiences 
and  in  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  programs;  and  (5)  it  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  developing  secondary  and  post-secondary  occupational  teachers  who 
possess  strong  work  experience  and  training  in  a  variety  of  technical  specialties 
and  sub-specialties. 

The  Capstone  Option  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  can  lead  to 
the  baccalaureate  degree  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 


College  of  Agriculture 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Agriculture,  General 

Animal  Science 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 
College  of  Education 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Early  Childhood 

Vocational  Education  Studies 
College  of  Engineering  and 
Technology 

Industrial  Technology 

The  listing  of  majors  which  participate  in  the  Capstone  Option  may  change 
from  time  to  time.  Specializations  that  are  offered  under  the  majors  are  listed  in 
Chapter  5. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Administration  of  Justice 
Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal 
Assistants 

College  of  Technical  Careers 
Advanced  Technical  Studies 
Aviation  Management 
Consumer  Economics  and 

Family  Management 
Electronics  Management 
Fire  Science  Management 
Health  Care  Management 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  THROUGH  CAPSTONE 

A  student  completing  the  degree  through  the  Capstone  Option  must  complete  the 
hour  requirements,  residence  requirements,  and  average  requirements  required 
for  all  bachelor's  degrees.  These  requirements  are  explained  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  3.  The  course  requirements  for  the  Capstone  Option  are  explained  below. 
The  following  General  Education  requirements  must  be  satisfied: 

Science  6  semester  hours  (Two  courses 

chosen  from  two  different  groups 
in  GEA)1 

Social  Science 6  semester  hours  (Two  courses 

chosen  from  two  different  groups 
in  GEB)1 

Humanities    6  semester  hours  (Two  courses 

chosen  from  two  different  groups 
in  GEO1 

English  Composition one  course  (3  semester  hours  or 

4  quarter  hours  of  GED  101  or 
equivalent) 

Speech one  course  (3  semester  hours  or 

4  quarter  hours  of  GED  152  or 
GED  153  or  equivalent) 
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Mathematics one  course  (3  semester  hours  or 

4  quarter  hours  of  GED  107  or 
equivalent) 

Health  and  Physical  Education 3  semester  hours 

Minimum  Total  Required 30  semester  hours 


^or  explanation  of  groups  in  Areas  A,  B  and  C  see  General  Education  Requirements  above. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Education  requirements,  the  student  must  complete  the  requirements  specified  in  a  contract 
to  be  developed  between  the  student  and  the  academic  unit  or  department  representative.  The  contract  must  include  two 
years  of  work  (60  semester  hours)  after  receiving  the  associate  degree  or  equivalent  certification  and  must  list  the 
remaining  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  APPLYING  TO  THE  CAPSTONE  OPTION 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Capstone  Option,  the  student  must: 

1.  Have  made  application  for  admission  to  Capstone  by  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  in  the  bachelor's  degree  program.  A  student  registered  in  a 
program  in  which  Capstone  is  not  available  who  changes  to  a  program  which  does 
participate  must  submit  the  Capstone  application  by  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
first  session  in  the  new  bachelor's  program.  The  student  who  has  been  approved 
for  Capstone  in  one  program  who  changes  to  another  program  which  also  partici- 
pates in  Capstone  must  receive  approval  of  the  new  program  for  continued  partici- 
pation in  Capstone  by  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  semester  in  the  new 
program. 

2.  Have  earned  an  associate  degree  in  a  non-baccalaureate-oriented  program  of 
60  semester  hours  or  equivalent  certification,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
term  in  the  baccalaureate  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
Equivalent  certification,  for  the  purposes  of  Capstone  admission,  is  defined  as  the 
formal  completion  of  a  technically  oriented  program  of  two  years  duration  (60  se- 
mester hours),  resulting  in  the  receipt  of  an  equivalent  associate  degree,  certifi- 
cate, diploma,or  other  documentation  as  provided  by  the  student's  educational 
institution. 

3.  Have  submitted  all  documentation  of  work  prior  to  the  associate  degree  by 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  semester  or  session  at  the  University.  This 
documentation  includes  all  official  transcripts  from  institutions  previously 
attended  and  may  include  test  reports,  evaluation  of  military  experience  or  what- 
ever other  kind  of  training  has  been  used  to  award  the  associate  degree. 

4.  Have  earned  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.25  (4.0  scale)  as  calculated 
by  the  University  grading  regulations.  The  grade  point  average  will  be  calculated 
on  all  accredited  work  prior  to  the  awarding  of  the  associate  degree.  An  applicant 
denied  admission  to  Capstone  as  a  result  of  a  low  average  upon  completion  of  the 
associate  degree  may  not  be  considered  again  after  raising  the  average  in  subse- 
quent work  (credit  beyond  the  associate  degree). 

5.  Have  entered  a  bachelor's  degree  program  at  the  University  which  partici- 
pates in  the  Capstone  Option. 

6.  Have  received  certification  from  the  academic  unit  at  the  University  that  a 
bachelor's  degree  program  can  be  completed  within  the  60  semester  hours  of  addi- 
tional work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  certification  will  be  deter- 
mined after  the  Capstone  application  has  been  filed. 

Copies  of  the  application  for  admission  to  the  Capstone  Option  are  available  in 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 
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This  chapter  contains  information  about  the  undergraduate  curricula  and  courses 
offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  The  course  descriptions  for 
undergraduate  courses  are  included  only.  Courses  offered  for  graduate  students 
are  included  in  the  Graduate  Catalog.  Chapter  1  of  this  bulletin  includes  a  listing 
of  the  undergraduate  majors  and  minors  offered.  Those  majors  and  minors  are  in- 
cluded in  this  chapter  with  a  description  of  the  requirements  for  their  completion. 
This  chapter  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Abbreviations  Used  in  this  Chapter 

Specific  courses  are  identified  by  three-digit  numerals  plus,  in  some  cases,  a  sin- 
gle letter.  The  first  numeral  of  the  three  indicates  the  level  of  that  course.  A  letter 
following  the  three  numerals  may  indicate  a  part  of  a  course  (where  a  means  first 
part,  b  means  second  part,  etc.)  or  may  identify  the  topics  or  subject  areas  speci- 
fied in  courses  such  as  readings  or  special  problems.  A  numeral  or  numerals 
separated  from  the  identification  number  by  a  dash  indicates  the  number  of  hours 
of  credit  received  in  the  course.  For  example,  Physics  203-6  (3,3)  indicates  a  first- 
level,  two-part  course  of  6  hours  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  The  two  parts  of 
the  course  may  be  referred  to  as  Physics  203a,b. 

In  the  areas  of  this  chapter  which  describe  course  requirements  for  programs, 
numerals  in  parentheses  in  columns  of  figures  pertain  to  semester  hours  which 
satisfy  more  than  one  requirement.  They  are  in  parentheses  to  avoid  their  being 
added  to  the  total  of  the  column,  which  would  be  a  duplication  of  hours  required. 
For  example,  under  food  and  nutrition,  GEA  115  satisfies  part  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation requirements  and  contributes  3  hours  toward  the  45  hours  required.  The 
3  hours  are  also  required  for  the  major  in  food  and  nutrition,  but  do  not  contribute 
to  the  printed  total  of  53-54  hours. 

Course  Descriptions 

The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three  digit  numeral  plus,  in  some  cases,  a  sin- 
gle letter  which  together  with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The 
first  digit  indicates  that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  or  sen- 
iors, depending  on  whether  the  digit  is  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  If  the  digit  is  0,  the  course  is 
not  properly  in  the  above  categories. 

Following  the  identification  number  are  a  dash  and  another  number,  which  indi- 
cates credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maximum  credit  may  be  variable,  such  as 
Accounting  491-1  to  6.  Variable  credit  courses  which  have  a  number  of  credit  hours 
per  semester  or  per  topic  which  is  limited,  have  those  limits  in  parentheses  following 
the  total  maximum  hours  of  credit.  An  example  of  such  a  course  is  Administration  of 
Justice  492-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  semester).  Where  courses  are  formally  divided  into 
parts,  such  as  History  330-6  (3,3),  the  two  or  more  numerals  separated  by  commas  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  credit  allowed  for  each  part  of  the  course. 

Next  is  the  title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  requirements 
must  be  satisfied  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed  as  prerequisites.  If 
a  course  is  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  pass/fail  system,  it  is  so  indicated  by  the 
term  "Mandatory  Pass/Fail." 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  semester  or  even  every 
year.  To  determine  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult  the  schedule 
of  classes  obtainable  from  University  Electronic  Communications,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When  requesting  a 
schedule,  please  specify  semester. 

Accountancy  (School) 

Accounting  is  the  process  of  identifying,  measuring,  and  communicating  econom- 
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ic  information  to  permit  informed  judgments  and  decisions  by  users  of  the  infor- 
mation. Such  information  is  required  and  used  by  parties,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal to  a  business,  a  not-for-profit  organization,  and  other  entities. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  with  basic  conceptual  account- 
ing and  business  knowledge  necessary  to  develop  a  foundation  for  accounting  ca- 
reer development.  The  curriculum  consists  of  three  segments,  each  designed  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  general  education  segment  is  designed  to  develop  students' 
capacity  for  inquiry,  abstract  logical  thinking,  and  critical  analysis.  A  knowledge 
of  humanities,  arts,  sciences,  and  general  literacy  which  includes  writing,  read- 
ing, speaking,  and  listening  provides  the  broad  knowledge  base  and  skills  upon 
which  to  build  professional  study.  The  second  segment  provides  general  business 
and  professional  accounting  education.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  segment  is  to 
provide  students  with  the  knowledge,  sensitivities,  and  abilities  all  accountants 
should  have  for  entry  into  the  accounting  profession  and  the  capacity  to  apply 
these  qualities  under  reasonable  supervision.  A  broad  systems  orientation  as  well 
as  a  more  specific  professional  accountancy  orientation  is  developed  within  this 
segment.  The  third  segment  dealing  with  specialization  is  very  limited  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level.  A  student  desiring  to  specialize  in  taxation,  information  sys- 
tems, auditing,  not-for-profit,  or  other  areas  should  consider  graduate  study 
through  a  fifth  year  and  the  Master  of  Accountancy  degree.  The  five  year  se- 
quence is  recommended  by  most  authoritative  accounting  groups  and  required  for 
CPA  examination  purposes  in  several  states. 

Accounting  majors  must  achieve  a  2.00  grade  point  average  in  accounting  pre- 
fix courses  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  as  well  as  meet 
the  College  of  Business  and  Administration's  graduation  requirement  of  2.00 
grade  point  average  in  business-prefix  courses  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale.  In  addition  they  must  also  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
accounting-prerequisite  courses  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  and  offered  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  professional  business 
core  and  the  major  in  accounting. 


Accounting  (Major,  Courses) 


Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Business  and  Administration 

General  Education  Requirements 45 

Professional  Business  Core  (See  Chapter  3.) 41 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Accounting  24 

Accounting  321  and  322  (financial)  6 

Accounting  331  (managerial) 3 

Accounting  341  (tax)  3 

Accounting  351  (systems)  3 

Accounting  361  (auditing) 3 

Accounting  400-level  electives.  At  least  3  hours  must  be  from 

courses  numbered  420  through  469  6 

Electives 10 

Total 120 

Courses  (ACCT) 

208-3  Business  Data  Analysis.  (Same  as  Management  208).  Uses  of  data  in  policy  formulation 
are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  conversion  of  raw  information  into  statistics  which  are 
useful  to  the  decision-maker.  Problems  stress  solution  to  questions  typically  raised  in  businesses. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  139  or  equivalent. 

210-3  Accounting  Principles  and  Control.  Prevalent  accounting  principles  and  practices 
employed  in  business  organizations.  Accumulation  of  data  and  usefulness  of  reports  are  con- 
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sidered.  Tax  implications  of  business  studied.  Not  open  to  students  with  a  major  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration.  No  credit  given  for  210  if  credit  is  claimed  for  220. 
220-3  Accounting  I.  Basic  concepts,  principles,  and  techniques  used  in  the  generation  of  ac- 
counting data  for  financial  statement  preparation  and  interpretation.  Asset,  liability  and  owners' 
equity  valuation  and  their  relationship  to  income  determination.  No  credit  given  for  220  if  credit 
is  claimed  for  210.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

230-3  Accounting  II.  A  continuation  of  Accounting  I  with  emphasis  on  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  accounting  reports  including  ratios  and  funds  flow  analysis.  The  use  of  accounting 
information  for  managerial  planning,  control,  and  decision  making  through  budgeting,  cost  and 
variance  analyses,  and  responsibility  accounting.  Prerequisite:  220  and  sophomore  standing. 
240-3  Individual  Income  Tax.  Preparation  of  income  tax  returns.  Federal  income  tax  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals.  No  credit  given  for  240  if  credit  is  claimed  for  341.  Not  open  to  those  with  a 
major  in  accounting. 

321-3  Intermediate  Accounting  I.  Current  accounting  principles  and  procedures  relating  to 
elements  of  financial  reporting.  Particular  emphasis  on  current  and  fixed  asset  valuation.  In- 
cludes learning  Lotus  1-2-3.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  business  majors  (not  pre- 
business)  or  consent  of  school;  passed  both  220  and  230  or  equivalent  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

322-3  Intermediate  Accounting  II.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  accounting  principles  and  pro- 
cedures with  emphasis  on  liabilities,  corporate  capital,  and  income  determination.  Preparation 
and  use  of  special  statements;  analysis  and  interpretation  of  statements.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  and  limited  to  business  majors  (not  pre-business)  or  consent  of  school;  passed  321  with 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

331-3  Cost  Accounting.  Interpretation  and  managerial  implications  of  material,  labor,  and  over- 
head for  job  order,  process  and  standard  cost  systems,  cost- volume-profit  relationships,  direct  costing, 
and  budgeting.  Accounting  for  complex  process  production  flows,  joint  and  by-products,  spoilage,  and 
scrap.  Responsibility  accounting  and  reporting.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  business 
majors  (not  pre-business)  or  consent  of  school;  passed  230  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 
341-3  Introduction  to  Taxation.  Background,  principles,  and  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  taxable  income  as  a  basis  for  federal  income  tax.  Particular  attention  is  given  those  aspects 
which  are  at  variance  with  usual  accounting  treatment  in  the  determination  of  net  income.  In- 
cludes practice  in  the  methodology  of  tax  solutions.  No  credit  given  for  341  if  credit  is  claimed  for 
240.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors  or  consent  of  school;  a  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  both  220,  230,  or  equivalent  courses. 

351-3  Accounting  Information  Systems.  Accounting  systems  analysis  design  and  installa- 
tion. The  study  of  accounting  information  systems,  including  computer-oriented  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  information  and  control  functions  of  the  management  decision-making  process. 
Also  covers  Lotus  1-2-3  and  DBASE  software.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  ac- 
counting majors  or  consent  of  school;  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  both  322  and  331;  Computer  Science 
212  or  equivalent. 

361-3  Auditing.  Standards,  objectives,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining  and  reporting  on 
financial  statements  of  business  organizations.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  ac- 
counting majors  or  consent  of  school;  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  322. 

421-3  Advanced  Accounting.  Accounting  principles  and  procedures  relating  to  specialized 
topics,  including  partnership  equity,  installment  and  consignment  sales,  fiduciaries,  international 
operations,  branches,  and  business  combinations.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  ac- 
counting majors  or  consent  of  school;  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  322. 

422-3  Current  Development  in  Accounting  Theory.  Critical  analysis  of  current  develop- 
ments in  accounting  theory,  especially  as  reflected  in  the  publications  of  major  accounting  associa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors  or  consent  of  school;  322  with 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

431-3  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Managerial  decision  making;  profit  planning  and  control 
through  relevant  costing,  return  on  investment  and  transfer  pricing,  determination  of  cost  behav- 
ior patterns,  analysis  of  variances,  capital  budgeting,  inventory  models,  probabilities,  statistical 
methods,  and  operations  research.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors 
or  consent  of  school;  331  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

441-3  Advanced  Tax.  Study  of  income  tax  problems  which  arise  from  sole  proprietorship,  part- 
nership, corporation,  estate,  and  trust  of  organization.  Brief  study  of  social  security,  federal  and 
state  estate  tax  and  gift  tax.  Student  does  research  in  source  materials  in  arriving  at  solutions  of 
complicated  problems.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting  majors  or  consent 
of  school;  341  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

451-3  Advanced  Accounting  Information  Systems.  A  review  of  current  systems  design  and 
operation  methodologies  with  special  attention  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  these  pro- 
vide to  an  integrated  information  system.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  accounting 
majors  or  consent  of  school;  351  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

461-3  Advanced  Auditing.     The  study  and  application  of  selected  auditing  concepts  and  tech- 
niques. Hands-on  application  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  limited  to  ac- 
counting majors  or  consent  of  school;  361  with  grade  of 
C  or  better. 
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471-3  Accounting  for  Public  Organizations.  Financial  and  managerial  accounting  concepts 
peculiar  to  the  planning  and  administration  of  public  and  quasi-public  organizations,  such  as  gov- 
ernmental units,  institutions,  and  charitable  organizations.  Includes  the  conventional  budgetary- 
appropriation  process,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  recent  accounting  developments  related  to  pub- 
lic decision  making.  Prerequisite:  230  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

491-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  Accountancy.  Independent  study  of  specialized  aspects  of 
accountancy  not  available  through  regularly  scheduled  courses.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  322,  331,  341,  and  consent  of  school. 

495-3  Internship.  Supervised  work  experience  in  professional  accounting.  Prerequisite:  out- 
standing record  in  accounting  and  recommendation  of  the  school  committee  on  internship.  Man- 
datory Pass/Fail  only.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

Administration  of  Justice  (Major,  courses) 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  administration  of  justice  meets 
the  career  objectives  of  students  interested  in  law  enforcement,  corrections,  juven- 
ile services,  and  other  roles  in  social  and  criminal  justice. 

Four  areas  of  specialization — law  enforcement,  security  management,  correc- 
tions, and  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention — have  been  delineated  to 
give  a  range  of  choices  suitable  for  most  students  preparing  for  careers  in  a  field  of 
criminal  justice.  Within  the  framework  of  these  specializations,  under  faculty 
guidance,  a  student  may  take  supplemental  courses  which  complement  any  of  the 
above  specializations,  for  example,  computer  science,  accounting,  management, 
foreign  language.  This  approach  provides  a  sound  foundation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  plus  flexibility  to  accommodate  individual  interests  and  needs. 

Qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Capstone  Option  with  a  major  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  Capstone  Option  is  explained  in  Chapter  4. 

A  field  internship  placement  may  be  an  important  element  in  the  program  and 
is  encouraged  for  students  who  meet  departmental  criteria. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  MAJOR— LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3)  (4) +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Administration  of  Justice  33 

Core  Requirements:  201,  290,  301,  310,  316  15 

Law  Enforcement  Specialization  Requirements:  202,  302,  303, 
and  9  hours  selected  from  403a,  403b,  403c,  408,  415,  451,  460, 

472,492 18 

Minor  18 

Spanish,  Computer  Science,  one  of  the  physical  or  social  sciences  or  a 
group  of  accounting  courses  to  substitute  for  the  minor  is  recom- 
mended. 

Electives  9-15 

Administration  of  Justice  395,  other  Administration  of  Justice 
courses,  Health  Education  334,  Political  Science  436  recommended.         

Total 120 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  MAJOR— SECURITY  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEB  108,  GEB  202,  GED  101  and  102,  GED  107,  GED  153  recom- 
mended. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Administration  of  Justice  41 

Core  Requirements:  201,  290,  301,  310,  316  15 

Security  Management  Specialization  Requirements:  302,  450,  plus 
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15  hours  selected  from  451,  Health  Education  334,  Industrial  Tech- 
nology 305,  Psychology  323,  Political  Science  436  or  332, 

Accounting  220  21 

Security  Management  Specialization  Electives:  5  hours  selected 
from  303,  344,  395,  403a,  403b,  403c,  415,  490,  492,  Accounting 

230,  Management  304,  Psychology  320   5 

Minor  18 

Computer  Science,  a  foreign  language,  one  of  the  related  social  sci- 
ences or  a  group  of  accounting,  management,  or  law  enforcement 
courses  approved  by  the  department. 

Electives  1-7 

Computer  Science  102,  202,  212,  Industrial  Technology  341,  Psychol- 
ogy 320,  Political  Science  445,  468  recommended. 
Total ~T20 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  MAJOR^JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) (4) +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Administration  of  Justice  32 

Core  Requirements:  201,  290,  301,  310,  316  15 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Specialization 
Requirements:  12  hours  selected  from  300,  302,  344,  348,  415, 

473,474,485 12 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Specialization 
Electives:  5  hours  selected  from  390,  395,  402,  408,  472,  490, 

492 5 

Minor 18 

Electives 10-16 

Total 120 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  MAJOR— CORRECTIONS  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Administration  of  Justice  32 

Core  Requirements:  201,  290,  301,  310,  316  15 

Corrections  Specialization  Requirements:  12  hours  selected  from 

300,  302,  344,  348,  408,  472,  473,  485 12 

Corrections  Specialization  Electives:  5  hours  selected  from  390, 

395,  402,  490,  492 5 

Minor  18 

Electives 10-16 

Total 120 

All  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  an  introductory  statistics  course. 
Not  more  than  three  hours  of  395  may  be  counted  toward  the  major.  A  student 
may  substitute  Psychology  323  or  Social  Work  383  for  Administration  of  Justice 
301;  Political  Science  340  for  Administration  of  Justice  302;  Psychology  211,  Soci- 
ology 312,  or  Political  Science  300  for  Administration  of  Justice  316. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  administration  of  justice  consists  of  201  and  290  plus  any  combination 
of  administration  of  justice  courses  to  reach  a  total  of  18  semester  hours. 

Courses  (AJ) 

201-3  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  System.    Survey  of  the  agencies  and  processes  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  The  history  of  English  law;  the  criminal  justice 
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process  and  system,  including  underlying  ideologies,  procedures,  fundamental  legal  concepts,  and 
the  roles  and  functions  of  police,  courts,  and  correctional  services. 

202-3  Law  Enforcement  Services.  An  overview  of  the  services  provided  by  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  nature,  scope,  and  functions  of  various  agency  work  units 
in  their  provision  of  services  to  prevent  crime,  detect  and  apprehend  offenders,  provide  regulatory 
services,  and  specialized  community  centered  services. 

290-3  Introduction  to  Criminal  Behavior.  Multidisciplinary  study  of  the  etiology  and 
patterning  of  offender  behavior. 

300-3  Assessment  of  Offenders.  Introduction  to  the  procedures  and  issues  of  identifying  and 
evaluating  individual  differences  in  offenders  and  among  classes  of  offenders;  analysis  of  typical 
diagnostic  methods.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301-3  Human  Relations  in  Criminal  Justice.  Delineation  of  major  interactive  patterns 
among  staff  members,  between  staff  and  clients,  and  among  clients  of  probation  and  parole  agen- 
cies and  correctional  agencies;  introduction  to  problems  of  communication,  bureaucracy,  and  lead- 
ership. Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 

302-3  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  Administration.     An  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
administration  and  organization  of  criminal  justice  agencies.  Prerequisite:  201. 
303-3  Behavioral  Aspects  of  Investigation.    Principles  of  behavioral  science  are  applied  to  the 
recurrent  patterns  of  criminal  investigation  as  a  social  and  fact-finding  process;  survey  of  crimi- 
nalistics. Prerequisite:  302. 

310-3  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law.  The  nature  and  theories  of  law  and  social  control;  legal 
reasoning  and  case  analysis;  simple  legal  research;  statutory  couction;  principles  and  history 
of  punishment;  constitutional,  historical,  and  general  legal  principles  applicable  to  the  criminal 
law. 

316-3  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  Research.  A  basic  introduction  to  the  scientific  per- 
spective, relationship  of  research  and  theory,  research  design,  measurement  issues,  reporting  of 
research  and  program  evaluation.  Emphasis  on  problems  peculiar  to  criminological  research.  Pre- 
requisite: 201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 

344-3  Drug  Use.  Types  of  drugs,  drug  impact  on  the  American  culture,  legal  and  illegal  uses  of 
drugs,  offenses  related  to  drug  use,  reaction  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  drugs  and  drug  users, 
and  the  treatment  and  prevention  programs  coping  with  drug  use.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

348-3  Treatment  Modalities.  Various  treatment  methods  used  throughout  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Explanation  and  evaluation  of  various  treatment  techniques;  e.g.,  behavior  modification, 
transactional  analysis  and  other  individual  and  group  therapies.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

390-1  to  4  Readings  in  the  Administration  of  Justice.  In-depth,  introductory  and  advanced 
readings  in  areas  not  covered  in  other  Administration  of  Justice  courses.  The  student  must  submit 
a  statement  describing  the  topic  and  relevant  reading  materials  to  the  faculty  member  sponsoring 
the  student's  readings.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  and  consent  of  instructor. 
395-3  to  15  Supervised  Field  Experiences  in  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Familiariza- 
tion and  direct  experience  in  applied  settings.  Under  supervision  of  faculty  and  adjunct  staff,  the 
student  assumes  a  student-participant  role  in  the  criminal  justice  agency.  Student  must  submit 
internship  application  during  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  preceding  spring  or  fall  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite: 201,  290,  12  additional  hours  of  administration  of  justice  courses  at  SIUC;  minimum  GPA  of 
2.5  overall  in  AJ  courses  prior  to  the  internship  experience  or  consent  of  department.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

402-3  Group  and  Family  Treatment  in  Criminal  Justice.  Presentation  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge and  practical  techniques  utilized  in  major  group  and  family  treatment  approaches  for  adults 
and  juveniles  in  institutions,  community-based  correctional  programs,  and  transitional  living 
situations. 

403-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Enforcement  Operations,  (a)  Advanced  investigation;  (b)  Enforce- 
ment management;  (c)  Enforcement  discretion.  This  course  offering  provides  a  broad  coverage  of 
law  enforcement  activities  from  detailed  investigative  work  through  specialized  management 
techniques  required.  Some  sections  of  the  course  may  be  offered  only  every  other  year.  Prerequi- 
site: (a)  303  or  graduate  status;  (b)  202  or  graduate  status  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408-3  Criminal  Procedure.  An  introduction  to  the  procedural  aspects  of  criminal  law 
pertaining  to  police  powers  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  the 
exclusionary  rule,  civil  liberties,  eavesdropping,  confessions,  and  related  decision-making  factors. 
Prerequisite:  310. 

415-3  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Multidisciplinary  analysis  of  the  functions, 
goals,  and  effectiveness  of  measures  to  forestall  delinquency  and  crime.  Etiology  of  delinquent 
behaviors  as  related  to  community  institutions  such  as  police,  courts,  corrections,  mental  health 
clinics,  schools,  churches,  and  citizen  groups.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 
450-3  Public  and  Private  Security.  An  overview  of  important  issues  related  to  internal  and 
external  security  and  loss  prevention.  Covers  security's  historical  development;  its  current  role; 
different  careers  available;  the  prevention,  detection,  and  reduction  of  hazards  stemming  from 
both  internal  and  external  sources;  as  well  as  certain  administrative  aspects. 
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451-3  Forensic  Interrogation.  Forum  focusing  on  forensic  interrogation;  conceptual  frame- 
work for  understanding  the  behavioral  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  process;  discussion  of  its 
historical  and  philosophical  development,  general  use  in  criminal  and  private  security  investiga- 
tions, legal  proceedings,  and  importance  in  a  democratic  society.  Students  receive  both  theoretical 
grounding  and  hands-on  experience.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

460-3  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  476.)  Addresses 
the  topics  of  women  as  offenders,  as  victims  and  as  workers  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Prereq- 
uisite: 201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-3  The  American  Correctional  System.  (Same  as  Sociology  472.)  A  survey  of  the 
correctional  field,  covering  probation,  institutional  treatment,  and  parole.  Historical  develop- 
ment, organizational  structure,  program  content,  and  current  problems.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

473-4  Juvenile  Delinquency.  (See  Sociology  473.)  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

474-3  Juvenile  Justice.  The  evolving  definition  of  juvenile  misbehavior  and  the  legal  mecha- 
nisms that  have  emerged  to  control  it.  The  problems  and  promise  of  juvenile  justice  in  terms  of  the 
juvenile  code  and  court,  law  enforcement,  juvenile  institutions  both  custodial  and  treatment,  and 
community  treatment.  Prerequisite:  none;  473  or  equivalent  recommended. 
476-3  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice:  International  Dimensions.  Examination  of  sociocultural 
and  political  factors  shaping  criminality  and  responses  to  crime  around  the  world.  Similarities 
and  differences  in  criminogenic  conditions  and  practices  of  law  enforcement  and  corrections  are 
traced.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 

485-3  Corrections  and  the  Community.  Traditional  correctional  functions  are  redefined  to 
emphasize  development  of  resources  of  community  at  large,  diversion  of  convicted  offenders  from 
institutions,  and  direct  involvement  of  correctional  programs  in  community  affairs.  Prerequisite: 
three  administration  of  justice  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490-1  to  3  Independent  Study  in  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Supervised  readings  or 
independent  investigative  projects  in  the  various  aspects  of  crime  control,  treatment  of  offenders; 
and  management  of  programs  of  law  enforcement,  courts,  and  correctional  agencies.  May  be  re- 
peated up  to  a  maximum  of  three  credit  hours.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  or  consent  of  instructor. 
492-2  to  6  (2  to  3  per  section)  Contemporary  Issues  in  Administration  of  Justice.  A  forum 
for  focusing  on  special  interest  topics  depending  on  the  availability  of  staff,  visiting  professors,  and 
other  selected  instructional  resources  to  cover  a  contemporary  issue  of  concern  to  students  and  the 
faculty.  May  re-enroll  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Prerequisite:  201  and  290  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Advanced  Technical  Studies  (Division,  Major,  courses) 

The  College  of  Technical  Careers  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  seven 
majors.  The  advanced  technical  studies  major  is  described  below  and  the  others 
are  described  in  this  chapter  under  aviation  management,  consumer  economics 
and  family  management,  electronics  management,  fire  science  management, 
health  care  management  or  interior  design. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  are  designed  to  provide  technically- 
oriented  programs  of  study  which  are  made  up  of  required  core  courses,  program 
major  requirements,  approved  major  electives,  approved  technical  electives,  and 
the  University's  General  Education  requirements.  Majors  are  available  for  stu- 
dents qualifying  for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical  studies  (offered  only  on 
campus),  aviation  management,  electronics  management,  fire  science  manage- 
ment, and  health  care  management. 

Students  with  educational  and  occupational  backgrounds  and  career  objectives  in 
areas  related  to  aviation,  electronics,  fire  science,  and  health  care  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  the  major  areas  of  study.  Details  of  each  major  are  listed  in  this  chapter.  Stu- 
dents with  technical  backgrounds  and  career  objectives  in  areas  other  than  those 
listed  above  are  encouraged  to  pursue  the  advanced  technical  studies  major. 

Students  who  have  earned  a  minimum  of  26  semester  hours  of  recognized 
postsecondary  credit  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  academic  unit  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  department  are  eligible  for  admission.  Students  must  have  a 
cumulative  2.00  grade  point  average  or  better,  based  on  course  work  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Transfer  students  admitted  in  good  standing 
are  also  eligible  for  admission.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  the  core  and 
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major  courses  must  be  taken  with  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
with  at  least  24  of  these  hours  taken  after  admission  to  the  program.  Students 
must  complete  all  course  work  in  the  program  core  and  major  requirements  and 
elective  areas  with  a  2.00  grade  point  average  or  better.  Additionally,  students 
must  fulfill  all  University  requirements  including  general  education,  total  hour 
requirements,  residence  requirements,  and  average  requirements. 

Qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Capstone  Option  for  completion  of 
University  general  education  requirements.  The  Capstone  Option  is  explained  in 
Chapter  4.  Graduates  of  two-year  occupational  programs  are  encouraged  to  inves- 
tigate the  option.  Qualified  students  can  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  technical  careers  by  completing  60  additional  semester  hours 
approved  by  a  Capstone  adviser. 

Provision  is  made  for  recognizing  many  forms  of  previous  educational,  military, 
and  occupational  experience  for  credit  toward  the  degree.  Credit  is  established  by 
departmental  evaluation.  In  addition,  field  internships  and  independent  study  op- 
portunities are  available. 

Persons  interested  in  the  on-campus  programs  should  contact  the  director,  Divi- 
sion of  Advanced  Technical  Studies,  concerning  advisement,  program  require- 
ments, and  other  specifics.  Persons  interested  in  off-campus  programs  should  con- 
tact the  director,  Office  of  Off-Campus  Academic  Programs. 

Admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  technical  careers  does 
not  imply  admission  to  any  College  of  Technical  Careers  associate  degree  program. 

ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  STUDIES  (Major) 

The  advanced  technical  studies  major  is  designed  specifically  for  students  who 
have  entered  career  paths  for  which  there  are  no  traditional  baccalaureate  de- 
grees. Students  develop  individualized  learning  contracts  with  the  assistance  of 
faculty  advisers.  The  program  is  designed  to  build  upon  a  person's  education  and 
work  experience  through  courses  selected  to  meet  technical  career  objectives.  It  is 
ideally  suited  for  community  college  and  technical  institute  graduates  holding 
occupationally-oriented  associate  degrees.  These  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Capstone  option  explained  in  Chapter  4.  Students  interested  in 
technical  areas  not  available  through  associate  degrees  are  also  encouraged  to 
consider  this  major.  The  individualized  nature  of  the  program  affords  the  flexibili- 
ty to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  many  diverse  technical  backgrounds  who 
desire  to  develop  and  expand  the  skills  to  enhance  their  career  opportunities. 

Graduates  find  employment  in  business  and  industry  in  such  fields  as  construc- 
tion, automotive,  data  processing  systems,  office  management,  architectural 
drafting/design,  graphic  design,  advertising,  property  management,  small  busi- 
ness applications,  and  allied  health  careers. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Advanced  Technical  Studies 48 

Core  Requirements  (or  Approved  Equivalents):  Advanced  Technical 
Studies  364,  416,  and  two  of  the  following: 

332,  383,  421  12 

Twenty-four  hours  of  approved  advanced  technical  studies 

requirements  with  at  least  15  hours  at  the  300-400  level 24 

Twelve  hours  of  internship,  independent  study,  or  approved 

equivalent 12 

Approved  Career  Electives 26 

Total 120 
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Courses  (ATS) 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

320-1  to  10  Work  Study  Internship.  Provides  work-study  students  with  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  on-campus  work  experience  related  to  their  academic  program  and  career  objectives. 
Hours  and  credits  are  to  be  individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

321-3  Seminar  in  Technical  Careers.  This  course  is  designed  to  allow  College  of  Technical  Ca- 
reers' students  to  become  knowledgeable  of  specific  and  current  requirements  in  the  profession  to 
which  they  aspire.  Subject  matter  will  be  determined  by  academic  major. 

332-3  Labor-Management  Problems.  Students  will  gain  a  general  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  which  labor-management  problems  represent  a  subset.  They  will  develop  a  per- 
spective on  the  evolution  of  labor  relations  in  the  United  States  economy  and  on  how  the  interac- 
tion of  labor  and  management  differs  throughout  the  world.  The  collective  bargaining  section 
introduces  the  student  to  the  techniques  of  bargaining  used  by  labor  and  management  in  their 
ongoing  interactions.  Lecture  three  hours. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

361-3  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Technical  Management.  An  introduction  to  fiscal  structures  and 
problems  encountered  in  the  technically  oriented  enterprise.  Lecture  three  hours. 
362-3  Legal  Aspects  of  Technical  Management.  An  introduction  to  the  types  of  legal  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  technically  oriented  enterprise.  Lecture  three  hours. 
363-3  to  15  (3,  3,  3,  3,  3)  Special  Topics  in  Technical  Management.  Specialized  study  for  the 
investigation  of  management  problems  relating  to  the  student's  career  objective,  (a)  Management 
field  experience.  Structured  practical  experience  in  a  controlled  management  environment,  (b) 
Research  management  applications.  Studies  of  management  techniques  as  practiced  in  the  profes- 
sion, (c)  Comparison  analysis  of  organizational  strategies  in  the  professions,  (d)  Current  trends. 
Readings  regarding  economic  trends  impacting  upon  the  business  or  profession,  (e)  Employee  re- 
lations. Study  of  the  techniques  of  employee  relationships  to  include  the  dynamics  and  procedures 
required  for  managing  the  work  center.  Need  not  be  taken  sequentially. 

364-3  Work  Center  Management.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  managing  a  small  working  unit 
(division,  department,  work  center,  section,  etc.)  within  a  larger  unit  (agency,  company,  regional 
office,  etc.).  Included  items  will  be  work  center  goals  identification,  staffing  needs,  monitoring  of 
work  process  reporting,  work  center  communications,  and  interpersonal  relations  within  the  work 
center.  Lecture  three  hours. 

383-3  Data  Interpretation.  A  course  designed  for  students  beginning  their  major  program  of 
study  to  examine  data  use  in  their  respective  professions.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  involved  with  analysis,  synthesis,  and  utilization 
of  data. 

412-3  Grantsmanship.  Provides  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  availability  of  public 
and  private  funding  in  a  specific  technical  area,  how  to  apply  for  such  funds,  the  process  for  ap- 
proving such  applications  for  funding,  how  the  grants  are  administered  once  awarded,  and  who 
the  funding  agencies,  companies,  or  foundations  are.  Each  student  will  prepare  a  grant  proposal 
including  objective  statements,  study  methodology,  work  program,  work  schedule,  program  budg- 
et, end  products,  and  overall  packaging.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

416-1  to  4  Applications  of  Technical  Information.  This  course  is  designed  to  increase  student 
competence  in  analyzing  and  utilizing  the  various  types  of  technical  information  encountered  by 
managers  in  technical  fields.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

421-1  to  3  Professional  Development.  Introduces  students  to  the  various  elements  involved  in 
obtaining  a  position  in  their  chosen  career  field.  Topics  included  are:  personal  inventories,  place- 
ment services,  employment  agencies,  interviewing  techniques,  resumes,  letters  of  application,  ref- 
erences, and  employment  tests.  Each  student  will  develop  a  portfolio  including  personal  and  pro- 
fessional information  related  to  individual  career  goals.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite: 
enrollment  in  School  of  Technical  Careers  baccalaureate  program  or  consent  of  instructor. 
426-3  Technical  Training  for  International  Development.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
necessary  relationships  between  technology,  technical  training,  and  development,  especially  in 
third  world  countries.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course  allows  for  a  more  effective  apprecia- 
tion in  the  transfer  of  technical  training  from  the  United  States  to  other  developing  areas  of  the 
world  which  may  include  not  only  other  nations  but  also  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
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Aerospace  Studies  (Department,  Minor,  Courses) 

Aerospace  Studies  is  a  voluntary  course  sequence  leading  to  a  commission  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  When  commissioned,  all  officers  must  have 
at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree;  hence  completion  of  the  program  is  contingent 
upon  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  toward  graduation.  Enrollment  in  the 
first  two  years  (general  military  course)  is  unrestricted,  and  no  military  obliga- 
tion is  incurred.  Special  students  who  do  not  intend  to  obtain  a  commission  are 
welcome. 

Acceptance  into  the  last  two  years  (professional  officer  course — POC  level)  is 
competitive  and  requires  qualification  on  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test 
and  a  physical  examination.  For  some  officer  candidates,  the  field  of  concentration 
must  be  related  to  an  officer  career  specialty  in  the  Air  Force.  Students  in  the  pro- 
fessional officer  courses  do  incur  a  military  obligation.  They  are  paid  a  monthly 
tax-free  subsistence  allowance.  Graduate  students  who  have  two  years  remaining 
at  the  University,  not  counting  summers,  are  eligible. 

Qualified  students  may  enter  directly  at  the  POC  level  without  completing  the 
general  military  courses  by  attending  a  six-week  field  training  course  during  the 
summer  prior  to  entrance.  Four-year  students  attend  a  four- week  field  training 
course.  Field  training  is  conducted  at  Air  Force  bases  and  students  are  paid  while 
attending. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  three-hour  course  in  mathematical  rea- 
soning as  part  of  the  program. 

Leadership  laboratory  is  a  supervised  laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  the 
aerospace  studies  courses.  In  the  first  two  years,  students  develop  leadership  po- 
tential by  participating  in  practical  leadership  situations,  participating  in  and 
leading  drill  and  ceremonies,  learning  customs  and  courtesies,  and  preparing  for 
field  training.  In  the  final  two  years  of  AFROTC,  students  develop  leadership  po- 
tential by  assuming  command  and  staff  responsibilities,  supervising  the  GMC  ca- 
dets, and  implementing  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  leadership  laboratory. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  aerospace  studies  consists  of  a  minimum  of  26  semester  hours,  includ- 
ing 301,  302,  401,  and  402  plus  any  combination  of  designated  courses  in  history, 
political  science,  management,  computer  science,  foreign  languages,  geography, 
communications,  aviation,  or  professional  studies.  This  minor  is  structured  to 
broaden  the  background  of  future  Air  Force  officers  by  recognizing  efforts  in  a  dis- 
cipline other  than  the  student's  major  area  of  study.  Students  must  discuss  their 
minor  program  with  an  aerospace  studies  advisor  to  design  a  coherent  program  to 
meet  their  individual  needs. 

Courses  (AS) 

101-2  United  States  Air  Force.  Evolution  of  modern  aerospace  power  and  concepts  on  which  it 
was  developed.  Introduction  to  aerospace  support  forces.  Includes  airlift,  research  and  develop- 
ment, logistics,  and  education  and  training.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  leadership 
laboratory. 

102-2  Aerospace  Offensive  and  Defensive  Forces.  Introduction  to  U.S.  general  purpose  and 
strategic  offense  forces,  and  the  constraints  involved  in  the  use  of  modern  weapons.  Introduction  to 
concepts,  organization,  equipment,  and  procedures  involved  in  strategic  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  leadership  laboratory. 

201-2  The  Development  of  Air  Power  I.  History  of  manned  flight  from  pre-aircraft  to  end  of 
World  War  II.  Develops  the  themes  of  doctrine,  technology  and  evolution  of  aircraft,  and  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  leadership  laboratory. 

202-2  The  Development  of  Air  Power  II.  History  of  United  States  Air  Force  from  separate 
military  department  status  into  early  1980's.  Highlights  the  versatility  of  air  power  and  the 
changing  role  of  machines,  people,  and  tactics  in  air  warfare.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment 
in  leadership  laboratory. 
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258-4  Field  Training  Equivalency.  Work  experience  credit  for  101,  102,  201,  and  202.  This 
credit  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  either  the  four-week  or  six-week  field  training  course  for  AFROTC  POC  applicants. 
301-4  Management  and  Leadership  I.  Student  relates  current  management  and  leadership 
theory  to  problems  faced  by  middle  managers  in  a  large  bureaucracy,  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Examines  individual  motivation,  organization  dynamics,  performance  appraisal,  and  decision 
making.  Practices  writing  and  speaking  styles  appropriate  to  a  large  organization.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  leadership  laboratory.  Non- AFROTC  members 
may  enroll  with  instructor  consent. 

302-4  Management  and  Leadership  II.  Continuation  of  301.  Students  examine  traditional 
and  modern  theories  of  leadership  to  define  their  own  roles  as  leaders.  Examine  value  conflict  and 
conflict  resolution  for  the  middle  manager.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  instructor  and  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  leadership  laboratory.  Non-AFROTC  members  may  enroll  with  instructor 
consent. 

351-2  Field  Work  Experience.  Approved  field  work  experiences  with  an  Air  Force  or  Depart- 
ment of  Defense-related  installation  gives  students  opportunities  to  apply  classroom  theory  to  an 
active  duty  environment.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
401-4  Formulation  of  Defense  Policy.  Student  explores  the  dynamics  of  formulating  and 
implementing  American  defense  policy.  Examines  international  political  trends,  fundamental 
causes  of  inter-state  conflict,  and  domestic  and  international  constraints  which  restrict  the  op- 
tidns-,  available  to  American  defense  policy  makers.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of  instructor  and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  leadership  laboratory.  Non-AFROTC  members  may  enroll  with  instruc- 
tor^."consefit.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

402^41;  CJivil-Military  Relations.  Student  analyzes  crucial  questions  about  the  role  and  func- 
tions fcf  Jjhe  military  officer.  Study  military  law  and  the  law  of  armed  conflict  as  they  apply  to  the 
junioJrotficer.  Examines  contemporary  issues  including  social  values  and  attitudes  toward  the  mil- 
itary. Prerequisite:  401  or  consent  of  instructor  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  leadership  laborato- 
ry. Non-AFROTC  members  may  enroll  with  instructor  consent.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
471-1  to  3  Independent  Study.  Supervised  study  or  project  to  improve  skills  or  to  explore  inter- 
ests related  to  professional  development  of  an  Air  Force  officer.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pass/fail 
only.  Prerequisite:  301  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department  chair. 
491-1  to  8  Advanced  Leadership  Skills.  Student  applies  special  skills  or  interests  to  the  profes- 
sional environment  of  an  Air  Force  officer.  Original  research  or  project  to  deal  with  current  aspect  of 
Air  Force  duty  required.  Amount  of  credit  dependent  on  work  involved.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: 301  or  concurrent  enrollment  and  consent  of  department  chair.  AS  elective  only. 

African  Studies  (Minor) 

An  African  Studies  minor  is  available  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  African 
studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  minor,  involving  courses  in  anthropology,  Black 
American  studies,  geography,  history,  linguistics,  political  science,  and  religious 
studies.  Each  of  these  departments  has  one  or  more  faculty  who  specialize  in 
Africa  and  who  are  interested  in  assisting  students  wanting  to  study  about 
Africa.  The  requirements  for  the  African  studies  minor  are  listed  below. 

Minor 

The  African  studies  minor  consists  of  15  hours  with  9  hours  in  required  core 

courses  and  6  hours  of  electives. 

Required  Core  Courses:  9  hours  selected  from  Anthropology  470A,  Black  Ameri- 
can Studies  225,  314a,b,  History  387a,b,  Political  Science  465. 

Electives:  6  hours  selected  from  any  courses  not  used  as  part  of  the  core  or  Geogra- 
phy 365,  Linguistics  450-3  (only  when  African  languages  are  studied),  Reli- 
gious Studies  333,  or  2-3  hours  of  reading  courses  on  Africa  sponsored  by  any  of 
the  departments  listed  above  or  below. 

Related  courses  which  do  not  count  toward  the  minor  are:  Anthropology  410h, 

470f,  Black  American  Studies  311a,b,  Economics  322,  History  362a,b,  or  Political 

Science  452. 


Aging  Studies  (Minor) 


An  Aging  Studies  minor  is  available  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  minor 
is  designed  for  the  student  with  career  interests  in  the  field  of  gerontology  and  for 
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students  who  wish  to  add  an  understanding  of  aging  to  their  knowledge.  The  cur- 
riculum provides  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  understanding  the  aging  proc- 
ess, basic  issues  related  to  aging  and  the  aged,  and  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
greater  knowledge  of  gerontological  theory  and  research.  A  component  of  the  mi- 
nor is  a  practicum  that  will  assist  the  student  in  developing  skills  for  working 
with  and  on  behalf  of  older  persons.  The  minor  is  structured  to  complement  a  ma- 
jor or  individual  courses  in  disciplines  such  as  psychology,  sociology,  social  work, 
recreation,  health  education,  and  rehabilitation. 

The  minor  in  aging  studies  consists  of  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  which 
includes  nine  hours  of  core  courses  consisting  of  Psychology  304,  Sociology  465 
and  Rehabilitation  447;  six  hours  of  approved  electives  to  be  selected  from  Com- 
munication Disorders  and  Sciences  438,  English  487,  Health  Education  402, 
Health  Education  440,  Recreation  440c,  Rehabilitation  446,  Social  Work  463  or 
Social  Work  466;  and  three  hours  of  practicum.  The  field  practicum  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  student's  major  and  career  interest.  The  practicum,  which  may  be 
oriented  either  toward  research  or  caregiving,  requires  that  the  student  work  in 
an  environment  that  involves  direct  contact  with  older  people  including,  but  not 
restricted  to,  senior  centers  and  nursing  homes.  Time  in  the  field  should  be  ap- 
proximately twelve  hours  per  week  for  a  semester.  If  a  practicum  is  offered  inthe 
student's  major,  the  student  should  register  for  the  practicum  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  the  aging  studies  minor.  Terms  of  supervision  will  be  consistent 
with  practices  in  the  student's  major  of  study  if  that  area  of  study  requires  a  prac- 
ticum. If  a  suitable  practicum  is  not  offered  in  the  student's  major,  the  student 
should  consult  the  coordinator  for  the  aging  studies  minor  about  an  appropriate 
course  to  be  substituted.  Appropriate  course  substitutions  for  the  aging  studies 
minor  may  be  approved  by  the  coordinator  for  the  minor. 

Students  should  check  with  the  coordinator  of  the  aging  studies  minor  or  their 
academic  adviser  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  plan  an  orderly  progression  of 
study. 

Core  Courses 10 

Ten  hours  selected  from  Health  Education  440,  Psychology  305,  Rehabil- 
itation 446,  447;  Social  Work  463,  466;  Sociology  465. 

Approved  Electives 5 

Five  hours  selected  from  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  438; 
Health  Education  402,  Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service  415,  108; 
Psychology  489;  Recreation  475i. 

Practicum 7-10 

The  field  practicum  should  be  consistent  with  the  student's  major  and  ca- 
reer interest.  If  a  practicum  is  offered  in  the  student's  major,  the  student 
should  register  for  that  practicum  which  will  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  aging  studies  minor.  If  a  practicum  is  not  offered  in  the  student's  ma- 
jor, the  student  should  consult  the  adviser  for  the  aging  studies  minor 
about  possible  alternative  courses  to  be  substituted. 
Other  courses  which  relate  to  studies  of  aging  are  offered  and  students  should 
check  with  individual  departments.  Appropriate  substitutions  for  the  aging  stud- 
ies minor  may  be  approved  by  the  adviser  for  the  minor. 

Agribusiness  Economics  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Agribusiness  economics  is  a  dynamic  and  challenging  field  of  study  serving  the 
needs  of  farmers  as  well  as  businesses  in  agriculture.  Its  scope  encompasses  do- 
mestic and  foreign  agriculture.  The  department  provides  a  curriculum  designed 
to  equip  students  with  1)  professional  skills  in  applied  economics  and  manage- 
ment as  related  to  agriculture,  2)  analytical  and  planning  abilities  necessary  for 
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solving  problems,  and  3)  knowledge  and  understanding  to  allow  them  to  perform 
an  effective  professional  role  in  a  changing  economic  and  social  environment. 

Agribusiness  economics  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields:  farm  man- 
agement, agricultural  prices,  agribusiness  management,  agricultural  marketing, 
agricultural  finance,  international  agricultural  development,  land  and  resource 
use,  and  farm  policy. 

Students  take  additional  courses  in  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration,  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  other  units  of  the  University. 

There  are  two  specializations  within  the  agribusiness  economics  major.  The 
40-hour  option  (agricultural)  provides  for  a  broad  training  in  agriculture  by  re- 
quiring 40  hours  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  32-hour  option 
(business-economics)  requires  the  student  to  take  more  courses  in  business  and 
economics  and  reduces  the  hours  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  32. 

For  a  number  of  courses  taught  in  the  department,  there  will  be  an  additional 
charge  for  field  trips,  laboratory  manuals  or  supplies. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture 

AGRIBUSINESS  ECONOMICS  MAJOR— 40-HOUR  OPTION  (AGRICULTURAL) 

General  Education  Requirements  and  Substitutes 50 

GEA  106  and  115  or  equivalent  6 

GED  101,  102,  153  9 

Mathematics  139  and  140  to  substitute  for  GED  107 7 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Agribusiness  Economics  55 

Courses  in  Agriculture 40 

Agribusiness  Economics  2041,  350  or  360,  351, 

362,  381-1,  450  or  461  16 

Other  Agribusiness  Economics  7 

Animal  Science 3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 3 

Electives  in  Agriculture  including  Agribusiness 

Economics 11 

Courses  in  Business,  Economics,  and  Quantitative 

Methods 15 

Economics  214,  215 6 

Quantitative  Methods2 9 

Electives 15 

Total 120 

AGRIBUSINESS  ECONOMICS  MAJOR— 32-HOUR  OPTION  (BUSINESS-ECONOMICS) 

General  Education  Requirements  and  Substitutes 50 

GEA  106  and  115  or  equivalent  6 

GED  101,  102,  153  9 

Mathematics  139  and  140  to  substitute  for  GED  107 7 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Agribusiness  Economics  55 

Courses  in  Agriculture 32 

Agribusiness  Economics  2041,  350  or  360,  351, 

362,  381-1,  450  or  461  16 

Other  Agribusiness  Economics  7 

Animal  Science 3 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 3 

Electives  in  Agriculture  including  Agribusiness 

Economics  3 

Courses  in  Business,  Economics,  and  Quantitative 
Methods 23 
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Economics  214,  215 6 

Quantitative  Methods2 9 

Business  and  Economics  8 

Electives 15 

Total 120 


Agribusiness  Economics  204  substitutes  for  GEB  211. 
2Must  include  3  hours  of  statistics  and  3  hours  of  accounting. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  agribusiness  economics  is  offered.  A  minor  consists  of  16  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Normally  12  hours  must  be  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale.  An  adviser  within  the  department  must  be  consulted  before 
selecting  this  field  as  a  minor. 

Courses  (ABE) 

204-3  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Economics.     Agriculture  in  local  and  national  economy; 
distribution;  size  and  organization  of  the  farm  business  units;  policies  affecting  agriculture. 
257-1  to  10  Work  Experience.     Credit  for  on-campus  work  experience  through  a  cooperative 
program  developed  between  the  department  and  the  Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assis- 
tance. Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  30  Past  Work  Experience.  Credit  for  career  related  employment  based  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  documentation  of  this  experience  by  the  Department  of  Agribusiness  Economics.  No 
grade  for  past  work  experience.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 

302-2  Country  Living  Management  and  Information.  Managing  a  small  acreage  as  an  avo- 
cation. Types  of  decision  problems  and  sources  of  information. 

318-3  Agribusiness  Statistical  Methods.  Statistical  methods  applied  to  agribusiness  econom- 
ics, including  survey  design,  sampling,  graphic  presentation  of  data,  index  numbers,  statistical 
inference,  basic  linear  regression  and  correlation. 

333-3  Professional  Agriselling.  Focuses  on  professional  agriselling  and  the  sales  process.  Top- 
ics include  different  methods  of  selling,  steps  and  techniques  in  the  selling  process,  customer  serv- 
ice, sales  ethics,  consumer  behavior  concepts  and  sales  management.  Critical  skills  of  self- 
management,  communication,  and  interpersonal  values  are  examined.  Opportunities  of  a  career 
in  agriselling  are  surveyed. 

340-3  Food  and  Agricultural  Policy.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  structure,  problems,  and  al- 
ternative public  policies  of  the  food  production  industry.  Emphasis  on  price,  income,  foreign  trade, 
and  development  policies.  Prerequisite:  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350-3  Farm  Management.  Efficient  organization  and  management  of  a  farming  operation.  Em- 
phasis on  crop  and  livestock  selection,  management  of  farm  resources,  farm  budgets  and  records 
analysis,  and  farm  leases.  Student  will  incur  field  trip  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5.  Prerequisite:  204 
or  one  course  in  economics. 

351-3  Financial  Management  in  Agriculture.  Analysis  of  the  capital  structure  of  agriculture 
and  sources  of  capital.  Credit  analysis  of  agribusiness  firms  using  financial  statements,  firm 
growth,  capital  budgeting,  and  tax  considerations.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 
359-1  to  6  Intern  Program.  Supervised  work  experience  program  in  either  an  agricultural 
agency  of  the  government  or  agribusiness.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

360-3  Cooperatives  and  Agribusiness  Management.  Problems  and  practices  in  agribusiness 
operations  including  forms  of  organization,  alternative  organization  and  structure  impacts  on  de- 
cision making,  tools  of  decision  making,  financial  analysis  and  methods  of  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  marketing  system.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 

361-2  Distribution  in  Agribusiness.  The  nature  of  agribusiness  distribution,  opportunities  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  distribution  system  through  an  understanding  of  the  function  in- 
volved. Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 

362-3  Marketing  and  Pricing  Agricultural  Products.  Institutional  arrangements  in  market- 
ing agricultural  products.  Market  structure,  marketing  costs,  and  alternative  methods  of  pricing 
agricultural  products  are  also  examined.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 

363-3  Commodity  Futures  Market.     The  mechanics  of  futures  market  trading,  a  description  of 
institutions,  technical  and  fundamental  analysis,  speculation,  hedging,  spreading,  and  market 
risk.  Agricultural  commodities,  exchange  rates,  and  financial  instruments  are  considered. 
381-1  to  4  (1,  1,  1,  1)  Agricultural  Seminar.     Discussion  of  special  topics  and/or  problems  in  the 
field  of  agribusiness  economics.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of  department. 
388-1  to  16  (1  to  8  per  semester)  International  Studies.     Course  work  undertaken  as  a  part  of 
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an  approved  University  residential  study  program  abroad.  May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
semester  hours  per  semester  and  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  16  semester  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: major  department  or  program  approval. 

390-1  to  4  Special  Studies  in  Agribusiness  Economics.  Assignments  involving  research  and 
individual  problems.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 

391-1  to  4  Honors  in  Agribusiness  Economics.  Completion  of  honors  paper  or  comparable 
project  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  faculty  members.  Subject  matter  depends  upon  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  student.  Prerequisite:  junior,  GPA  3.0  with  a  3.25  in  major;  approval  of 
staff  member,  department  chairperson. 

401-3  Agricultural  Law.  Relations  of  common-law  principles  and  statutory  law  to  land  tenure, 
farm  tenancy,  farm  labor,  farm  management,  taxation,  and  other  problems  involving  agriculture. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402-1  to  6  Problems  in  Agribusiness  Economics.  Designed  to  improve  the  techniques  of  agri- 
business economics  workers  through  discussion,  assignment,  and  special  workshops  on  problems 
related  to  their  field.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  new  innovative  and  currently  developed  tech- 
niques for  the  field.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 

440-3  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Economics  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic 
variable  in  production  of  goods  and  services;  land  markets;  public  versus  private  land  use  conflicts; 
and  land-use  planning  in  an  institutional  setting.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  agricultural  economics 
or  economics  credit,  or  graduate  status  or  consent  of  instructor. 

444-3  Agricultural  Development.  Analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  political,  cultural,  and 
institutional  factors  related  to  economic  growth  and  development  in  agricultural  sector.  Frame- 
work for  evaluating  outcome  of  alternative  strategies  in  agricultural  production,  marketing,  and 
government  policies  that  affect  output,  income  distribution,  and  resource  use  in  agriculture  and 
the  related  agroindustrial  complex.  Prerequisite:  204. 

450-3  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Application  of  production  economic  principles  and  mod- 
ern decision-making  techniques  to  farm  management  problems.  The  importance  of  information, 
sources  of  agricultural  risk  and  management  of  risk  in  farm  planning  will  be  integrated.  Prereq- 
uisite: 350  or  equivalent,  and  GED  107. 

451-2  Farm  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  Principles  and  practices  of  farm  real  estate  appraisal.  Ap- 
plication of  capitalization,  market,  and  cost  approaches  for  estimating  market  value.  Understand- 
ing of  special  valuation  methods  used  for  buildings,  insurance,  assessments,  loans,  and  condemna- 
tion. Field  trips  not  to  exceed  $10.  Prerequisite:  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 
453-3  Agribusiness  Planning  Techniques.  Application  of  mathematical  programming  to  ag- 
ribusiness and  farm  planning,  including  enterprise  selection,  resource  allocation,  least  cost  ration 
formulation,  decision  making  under  risk  and  uncertainty,  transportation  and  location  problems. 
Emphasis  placed  on  modeling  problems  and  interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  350  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

460-3  Agricultural  Prices.  Measurement  and  interpretation  of  factors  affecting  agricultural 
prices.  Construction  of  index  numbers,  trend  analysis,  seasonal  and  cyclical  price  movements  and 
the  measurement  of  relationships  between  price  and  other  variables.  Prerequisite:  362  or 
equivalent. 

461-3  Agriculture  Business  Management.  Examination  of  agribusiness  firm  management 
with  emphasis  on  the  management  and  control  of  financial  resources  and  the  interrelationship 
between  the  agribusiness  firm  and  human  resource  management.  Other  topics  in  agribusiness 
will  include  effective  communication  in  the  management  process,  business  ethics,  and  workable 
credit  programs  for  customers.  Prerequisite:  351  and  360  or  equivalent. 

462-3  Advanced  Agricultural  Marketing.  Advanced  treatment  of  marketing  issues  from  both 
theoretical  and  practical  decision-making  perspectives.  Marketing  margins,  intertemporal,  and 
spatial  price  relationships  are  reviewed  in  detail.  Historical  and  current  grain  and  livestock  price 
series  are  utilized  in  decision-making  exercises.  Prerequisite:  362  or  equivalent. 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization 

(Department,  Major  [General  Agriculture],  Courses) 

The  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  do 
teaching,  research,  and  service  activities  in  the  area  of  agricultural  education,  ag- 
ricultural information  transfer  and  processing,  and  in  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion. The  department  offers  the  general  agriculture  major  with  four  specializa- 
tions. The  primary  objectives  of  this  major  are  (1)  to  provide  broad,  basic  academic 
preparation  in  agriculture  for  the  specializations  of  the  major,  or  for  the  undecid- 
ed agriculture  major,  by  requiring  all  students  to  complete  an  extensive  core  of 
agriculture  classes,  distributed  among  four  of  the  departments  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  (2)  to  provide  the  quality  academic  and  professional  preparation 
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necessary  for  success  in  the  several  career  fields  of  the  four  specializations.  The 
following  statements  identify  typical  career  opportunities  for  persons  completing 
the  respective  specialization. 

Agricultural  Education  Specialization.  In  this  program  a  student  receives  the  techni- 
cal and  professional  training  for  certification  as  a  teacher  of  applied  biological  and 
agricultural  occupations  in  secondary  schools,  or  to  be  employed  in  industry. 

Agricultural  Information  Specialization.  This  specialization  is  intended  for  those 
students  who  plan  to  be  involved  in  agricultural  education  programs  in  communi- 
cation, extension,  post-secondary  educational  institutions,  and  industry. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Specialization.  Agricultural  mechanization  spe- 
cialists pursue  careers  which  apply  technology  to  agricultural  problems  in  the 
areas  of  power  and  machinery,  structures  and  environment,  electrical  power  and 
processing,  and  surveying  for  soil  and  water  management. 

Agricultural  Production  Specialization.  This  specialization  provides  basic  prepa- 
ration for  many  agricultural  careers  in  general  farming  and  in  production- 
agriculture  related  positions  in  agricultural  services,  agricultural  business  and 
agricultural  industry. 

Qualified  candidates  for  the  Capstone  Option  are  accepted  in  the  department. 

For  a  number  of  courses  taught  in  the  department,  there  will  be  additional 
charges  for  field  trips,  laboratory  manuals,  or  supplies. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE  MAJOR 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GED  153  (3) 

Refer  to  the  respective  specializations  for  other  specific  General 
Education  Requirements. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  General  Agriculture  74 

Agribusiness  Economics  204  (3) 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  170,  314 7 

Animal  Science  121,  122 4 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  200 3 

Completion  of  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  four 

following  specializations 60 

Total 120 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

GEA  106,  115 (6) 

GEB  114,  202,  and  301  (9) 

GEC  213  and  one  English  course (6) 

GED  101,  102,  107  (9) 

GEE  201  and  two  semester  hours  of  physical  education 

activity  courses  (4) 

Agicultural  Education  and  Mechanization  311a,  311b,  and 

411,  414  or  AGRI  323  9 

Agriculture  or  Forestry  electives 14 

Professional  Education  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) 25 

Electives  12-13 

Must  include  at  least  one  additional  hour  of  General  Education 
in  order  to  fulfill  certification  requirements. 

Total  60 
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AGRICULTURAL  INFORMATION  SPECIALIZATION 

GEA  106,  115 (6) 

GEB  108  or  202 (3) 

GED  107  (3) 

Agribusiness  Economics  elective  3 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  311a, 

418,  AGRI  323 8 

Animal  Science  elective 3 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  elective 3 

One  additional  course  in  speech  and  in  writing  beyond 

General  Education  Requirements 6 

Agriculture  or  Forestry  electives 5 

Electives 32 


Total 60 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION  SPECIALIZATION 

GEA  106,  115 (6) 

Physics  203a,b,  253a,b (3)  +  5 

Mathematics  108,  109  (3)  +  3 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization:  14  hours 

selected  from  371,  372,  373,  374,  384,  472,  473, 

474,483 14 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  or  Forestry 3 

Agriculture  or  Forestry  electives 8 

Electives 27 


Total  ... 60 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  SPECIALIZATION 

GEA  118  (4) 

GED  107  (3) 

Plant  Biology  200 (3)  +  1 

Chemistry  140a  and  140b (3)  +  5 

Select  18  hours  with  6  semester  hours  in  each  of  three 
of  the  four  following  areas 18 

A.  Agribusiness  Economics,  including  either  350  or  351 6 

B.  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization,  including 

372  or  384 6 

C.  Animal  Science  315  or  331  plus  one  production  course 6 

D.  Plant  and  Soil  Science  240  plus  one  production  course 6 

Agriculture  or  Forestry  electives 5 

Electives 31 

Total 60 

Minor 

A  minor  in  General  Agriculture  is  offered.  A  total  of  16  hours  within  the  depart- 
ment is  required.  A  counselor  with  the  department  must  be  consulted  before 
selecting  this  field  as  a  minor. 

Courses  (AGEM) 

170-4  Introduction  to  Physical  Principles  in  Agriculture.  An  analytical  introduction  to 
physical  and  mechanical  principles  related  to  agricultural  land  measurement,  power  and  machin- 
ery, electricity  and  electronics,  structures,  environment  and  handling  of  agricultural  materials. 
180-1  to  2  (1, 1)  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Communications  Experience.  Study,  observa- 
tion and  participation  in  (a)  agricultural  news  activities,  (b)  graphic/photographic  activities  of  an 
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agricultural  extension  communication  office.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
257-1  to  10  Work  Experience.     Credit  for  on-campus  work  experience  through  a  cooperative 
program  developed  between  the  department  and  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairperson.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  30  Past  Work  Experience.  Credit  for  career  related  employment  based  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  documentation  of  this  experience  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and 
Mechanization.  No  grade  for  past  work  experience.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 
274-2  Skills  in  Home  Maintenance  and  Repair.  Common  home  related  maintenance  and  re- 
pair activities.  Units  include  safety  and  developing  the  home  shop;  construction  skills  related  to 
masonry,  concrete,  plumbing  and  painting;  basic  electricity  and  practical  home  wiring;  and  lawn, 
garden  and  recreational  equipment  maintenance  and  operation. 

311-6  (3,  3)  Agricultural  Education  Programs.    Nature  and  scope  of  the  different  programs 
involved  in  teaching  agricultural  occupations  and  methods  of  developing  them. 
314-3  Agricultural  Information  Programs.    Preparation  for  an  agricultural  information  in- 
ternship; an  in-depth  study  into  the  nature,  scope,  integral  parts,  and  methods  of  a  total  agricul- 
tural information  program. 

318-3  Introduction  to  Computers  in  Agriculture.  An  introductory  course  about  the  use  and 
role  of  computers  in  agriculture.  The  major  thrust  includes  a  basic  understanding  and  application 
of  micro-computers  in  agriculture  with  special  emphasis  on  how  to  save  time,  money,  and  increase 
efficiency  in  agriculture. 

359-1  to  6  Intern  Program.  Supervised  work  experience  in  either  an  agricultural  agency  of  the 
government  or  agribusiness.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

364-3  Leadership  of  Youth  and  Peer  Groups.     (See  Vocational  Education  Studies  364.) 
371-2  Surveying  and  Planning.     Surveying,  mapping,  land  measurement,  contouring,  plan- 
ning waterways  and  terraces  and  other  water  control  structures  used  in  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  forests  and  agricultural  land. 

372-3  Agricultural  Production  Machinery.  A  course  in  selection  capacities,  application,  per- 
formance, operation,  maintenance,  adjustments,  and  calibration  of  agricultural  production 
machinery. 

373-3  Small  Engines  and  Electricity  in  Agriculture.  A  basic  agricultural  power  course  em- 
phasizing principles,  maintenance,  and  overhaul  of  small  engines.  The  course  also  includes  elec- 
trical circuit  planning,  practical  wiring,  a  study  of  electric  motors,  and  basic  electrical  controls. 
There  is  a  $10  additional  charge  for  this  course. 

374-2  Applied  Graphics.  Fundamentals  of  interpreting  graphic  illustrations,  sketching,  draw- 
ing, and  lettering  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  landscape  design. 

380-1  to  2  (1,  1)  Agricultural  Communications  Seminar.  Readings,  discussions,  and  activi- 
ties related  to  (a)  current  problems,  issues,  and  practices  in  agricultural  communication,  (b)  ca- 
reer opportunities,  professional  development,  and  ethical  standards  in  agricultural  communica- 
tion. Prerequisite:  junior  and  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

381-1  to  4  (1,  1,  1,  1)  Agricultural  Seminar.  Discussion  of  special  topics  and/or  problems  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  education  and  mechanization.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of 
department. 

384-3  Agricultural  Shop  and  Construction  Processes.  Principles  of  shop  organization  and 
safety;  tool  and  equipment  utilization  as  related  to  hot  and  cold  metals,  woodworking,  plumbing, 
and  concrete  construction.  There  is  a  $15  additional  charge  for  this  course. 
388-1  to  16  (1  to  8  per  semester)  International  Studies.  Course  work  undertaken  as  part  of  an 
approved  University  residential  study  program  abroad.  May  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  eight  se- 
mester hours  per  semester  and  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  16  semester  hours.  Prerequi- 
site: major  department  or  program  approval. 

390-1  to  4  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization.  Assignments  in- 
volving research  and  individual  problems.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 
391-1  to  4  Honors  in  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization.  Completion  of  honors  pa- 
per and  comparable  project  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  faculty  members.  Subject  matter 
depends  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student.  Prerequisite:  junior,  GPA  3.0  with  a  3.25  in 
major;  approval  of  staff  member,  department  chairperson. 

402-1  to  12  (1  to  6  per  topic)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization,  (a) 
Agriculture  education,  (b)  agriculture  mechanization.  Designed  to  improve  the  techniques  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  mechanization  workers  through  discussion,  assignment,  and  special  work- 
shops on  problems  related  to  their  field.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  new  innovative  and  currently 
developed  techniques  for  the  field.  A  limit  of  six  hours  will  be  counted  toward  graduation  in  mas- 
ter's degree  program.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 

411-3  Program  Development  in  Agricultural  Extension.  Principles  and  procedures  in  devel- 
oping extension  programs  with  emphasis  on  program  determination  and  methods.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing. 

412-3  Methods  of  Agriculture  Mechanization.     Theory  and  use  of  educational  materials  and 
devices  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  educators  involved  in  agricultural  mechanization 
laboratories.  There  is  a  $15  laboratory  fee  for  this  course. 
414-3  Adult  Education  Procedures,  Methods,  and  Techniques.     Determining  adult  educa- 
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tion  needs  and  interests  of  the  community.  Securing  and  organizing  the  information  needed  for 
adult  education  programs  and  planning  teaching  activities. 

415-3  Beginning  Teacher  Seminar.  The  application  in  the  professional  field  setting,  of  princi- 
ples and  philosophies  of  the  education  system.  Includes  application  of  principles  of  curricula  con- 
struction, programming  student  and  community  needs.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
418-3  Applications  of  Integrated  Software/ Agriculture.  (Same  as  Vocational  Education 
Studies  409.)  Design  of  agricultural  or  educational  applications  of  integrated  software. 
Spreadsheet,  database,  wordprocessing,  graphic  and  communications  software  will  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  agricultural  problems.  Individual  student  projects  will  be  the  focus  of  the  applied 
nature  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-3  Agricultural  Tractors  and  Engines.  Tractor  performance  and  selection,  principles  of  op- 
eration, maintenance  analysis,  and  tune-up  of  multi-cylinder  farm  type  internal  combustion  en- 
gines. There  is  a  $5  laboratory  fee  for  this  course. 

473-2  Advanced  Agricultural  Electricity.  Application  of  electricity  to  agricultural  problems. 
An  emphasis  on  principles  of  electrical  distribution  on  the  farm  and/or  the  agribusiness  operation. 
Planning  the  efficient  usage  of  electricity.  Prerequisite:  373  or  equivalent. 

474-3  Advanced  Agricultural  Structures.  A  study  of  design  characteristics,  construction, 
methods,  and  environmental  control  applicable  to  agricultural  structures.  Design  construction 
and  environment  are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  function  of  the  building  of  an  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Prerequisite:  384  or  equivalent. 

483-3  Agricultural  Materials  Handling,  Processing,  and  Storage.  Arrangement  of  systems 
for  animal  waste  disposal,  feed  handling  and  processing,  and  storage  of  agricultural  products.  Pre- 
requisite: 373  or  384  or  473  or  474. 

Agriculture  (Courses) 

Courses  (AGRI) 

110-3  Agriculture  and  Society.    An  introductory  and  general  inquiry  about  the  role  and  char- 
acteristics of  farm  and  off-farm  agriculture  in  our  non-agrarian  society.  To  acquaint  students  with 
important  aspects  of  the  various  fields  of  agriculture  and  agrarian  relationships  to  our  society. 
259-2  to  40  Technology  in  Agriculture.     For  credit  earned  in  technical  or  occupational  profi- 
ciency above  the  high  school  level  (by  departmental  evaluation). 

323-2  Career  Development  in  Agriculture.  Explores  the  information  necessary  for  a  partici- 
pant to  enter  into  an  agricultural  career  with  government,  business  or  industry.  Participants  will 
complete  a  personal  skills  assessment,  a  resume,  research  a  prospective  employer,  complete  a 
mock  interview  and  negotiate  employment. 

333-2  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Environmental  Problems.  An  overview  course  directed  at 
the  environmental  problems  of  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products,  production  and  processing  and 
their  potential  solutions.  A  team  taught  dourse  within  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
388-1  to  16  (1  to  8  per  semester)  International  Studies  in  Agriculture.  Course  work  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  an  approved  University  residential  study  program  abroad.  May  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  per  semester  and  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  16  semes- 
ter hours.  Prerequisite:  College  of  Agriculture  or  department  within  the  college  approval. 
401-3  Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Education.  (Same  as  Forestry  401  and  Recreation 
401.)  A  survey  course  designed  to  help  education  majors  develop  an  understanding  of  environmen- 
tal problems  and  an  awareness  of  how  these  types  of  problems  can  be  handled  both  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  of  biological  science,  or  ten  hours  of  recreation  and/ 
or  education,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

423-3  Environmental  Interpretation.  (Same  as  Forestry  423  and  Recreation  423.)  Principles 
and  techniques  of  natural  and  cultural  interpretation.  Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Approximately  $10  cost  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  ten  hours  biological  science  or  ten  hours  of 
recreation. 

450-2  Farming  Systems  Research  and  Development.  An  introduction  to  farming  systems, 
which  is  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  agricultural  research  and  development  emphasizing 
small  farms.  The  whole  farm  is  viewed  as  a  system  of  interdependent  components  controlled  by 
the  farm  household.  Focuses  on  analyzing  interactions  of  these  components  as  well  as  the  physical, 
biological,  and  socioeconomic  factors  not  controlled  by  the  household.  Techniques  of  analysis  are 
applicable  domestically  and  internationally. 

481-1  International  Agricultural  Seminar.  Discussion  of  special  topics  relating  to  worldwide 
agricultural  development.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Agriculture,  General  (Major) 

(SEE  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  MECHANIZATION) 
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Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties 

(Program,  Specialized  Major) 

Individual  courses  of  study  leading  to  specialties  in  allied  health  career  fields  are 
offered  by  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  through  programs  which  combine  clin- 
ical experience  with  appropriate  courses  from  throughout  the  University,  from 
community  colleges,  and  from  other  educational  institutions. 

Because  programs  are  individually  designed,  prospective  students  must  consult 
with  the  faculty  about  course  and  program  requirements.  Persons  interested  in 
the  allied  health  careers  specialties  program  should  contact  the  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Allied  Health  and  Public  Services. 

The  program  is  intended  to  accommodate  non-traditional  students.  Enrollment 
is  limited  by  the  availability  of  clinical  facilities  and  supervising  faculty.  Prospec- 
tive students  are  urged  to  begin  the  admission  and  advisement  process  well  in 
advance  of  the  semester  in  which  they  wish  to  begin  their  studies. 

Additional  expenses  will  be  incurred  to  cover  the  cost  of  uniforms,  travel,  labo- 
ratory fees,  etc. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community 
college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  or  Major  in  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties 

GED  101,  107,  and  152  9 

Chemistry  or  Physics 3 

Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  141 4 

Electives/support  courses 21 

Allied  Health  Careers  major  will  consist  of 25 

Total  62 

Courses  (AHC) 

102-4  Introduction  to  Radiologic  Technology  and  Radiographic  Technique.  Designed  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  medical  radiography  profession.  Students  will  begin  their  study  of 
medical  terminology,  professional  behavior,  ethics,  theory  of  radiographic  exposure,  and  radiation 
protection.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  program  and  consent  of  program  adviser. 
104-4  Introduction  to  Medical  Assisting.  Introduction  to  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  medi- 
cal assistant.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  personal  and  community  health,  medical  law  and  ethics. 
105-2  Medical  Terminology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  medical  language  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  most  common  word  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes  in  medical  terminology.  Emphasis 
placed  on  spelling,  pronunciation,  use  of  the  medical  dictionary,  vocabulary  building,  common  ab- 
breviations, and  charting  terms. 

112-3  Anatomy  and  Positioning  I.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  radiographer  with  didactic 
instruction  and  laboratory  experience  which  will  lead  to  the  development  of  clinical  competencies. 
It  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  advanced  clinical  skills  as  well.  The 
competencies  developed  are  chest,  abdomen,  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Prerequisite:  admission 
to  program  and  consent  of  program  adviser.  Laboratory  fee:  $50. 

114-4  Medical  Assistant  Clinical  Procedures  I.  To  familiarize  the  medical  assistant  student 
with  preparing  the  patient  for  examination  in  the  physician's  office;  taking  temperature,  pulse, 
respiration,  blood  pressure,  assisting  the  physician;  care  and  preparation  of  sterile  equipment, 
methods  of  sterilization;  knowledge  and  care  of  instruments  and  ordering  supplies.  Prerequisite: 
104. 

124-2  Disease  Conditions.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  various 
body  systems.  The  disease  processes  as  they  relate  to  bodily  functions,  their  signs,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  will  be  covered  within  the  scope  of  medical  assisting.  Prerequisite:  105. 
125-1  to  4  Survey  of  Allied  Health  Related  Sciences.  Emphasizes  the  concept  of  health  and 
the  basic  needs  of  people,  both  in  a  state  of  health  and  as  altered  by  illness.  This  includes  the 
principles  of  the  physical,  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  the  knowledge  basic  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  various  allied  health  procedures.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  program  adviser. 
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132-3  Anatomy  and  Positioning  II.  A  continuation  of  112  designed  to  further  develop  clinical 
skills  and  competencies  through  continued  didactic  and  laboratory  experience.  Positioning 
competencies  developed  in  this  course  include  radiography  of  the  pelvic  girdle,  spine,  and  diges- 
tive system.  Eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  112  and  consent  of  program  adviser. 
141-4  Introduction  to  Physiology  and  Human  Anatomy.  The  student  will  survey  the  func- 
tions and  structures  of  the  nine  basic  body  systems:  circulatory,  digestive,  endocrine,  excretory, 
muscular,  nervous,  skeletal,  reproductive,  and  respiratory. 

161-2  Infection  Control.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  health  care  workers  to  prevent  and  to  help 
control  infection.  This  course  introduces  infection  control  practices  that  are  important  in  the  pre- 
vention and  spread  of  disease.  This  course  will  assist  the  successful  student  in  the  development  of 
knowledge  needed  to  provide  quality  care  for  patients  and  to  protect  yourself  from  the  spread  of 
infection.  Prerequisite:  anatomy  and  physiology. 

202-3  Radiographic  Physics.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  general  theories  of  physics  as 
they  relate  to  matter,  mechanics,  and  electricity.  It  also  involves  the  study  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
duction of  radiation  and  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  radiographic  equipment  and  circuitry. 
Prerequisite:  102  and  112. 

203-5  Principles  of  Respiratory  Therapy.  Introduction  to  the  state  of  the  art  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  devices  used  in  respiratory  care  practices.  Significance  is  given  to  indications 
and  contraindications  for  therapeutic  modalities,  appropriate  equipment  selection,  airway  man- 
agement, and  rehabilitative  practices.  Five  hours  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

204-3  Medical  Assistant  Clinical  Sciences:  Radiology  and  Physical  Therapy.  Aide-level 
competencies  in  radiologic  technology  and  physical  therapy  will  be  achieved.  Emphasis  placed  on 
the  use  of  these  skills  within  a  physician's  office.  Prerequisite:  105. 

209-4  Water  Analysis  I.  Overview  of  major  problems  related  to  the  waste  and  drinking  water. 
Introduction  to  the  terminology  and  basic  concepts.  Student  will  be  taught  the  role  and  impor- 
tance of  sampling  in  obtaining  water  quality  data.  In  addition  to  sampling  techniques,  the  student 
will  learn  to  evaluate  sampling  data.  Two  hours  lecture;  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

212-2  Special  Procedures.  Includes  the  study  of  contrast  producing  agents  which  are  used  to 
visualize  specific  parts  of  the  body.  Radiographic  technique  employed  in  this  type  of  imaging  is 
highly  specialized  and  will  be  studied  in  depth.  Prerequisite:  222,  372a  and  consent  of  program 
adviser. 

213-1  Respiratory  Therapy  Exercises.  Concepts  and  theories  are  applied  in  a  laboratory  set- 
ting to  enhance  a  working  knowledge  with  respiratory  therapy  equipment,  physical  principles, 
and  pulmonary  therapeutic  techniques.  Two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  A  $25  laboratory  fee  is 
required.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  203. 

214-4  Medical  Assistant  Clinical  Procedures  II.  To  familiarize  the  medical  assistant  with 
the  metric  system,  basic  pharmacology,  and  preparation  of  medicine;  proper  techniques  for  drug 
administration,  oral,  parenteral,  and  topical;  observing  and  doing  EKG  procedures;  emergency 
medical  care  and  first-aid  and  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation.  Prerequisite:  114. 
219-5  Water  Analysis  II.  Student  will  be  taught  to  analyze  all  the  basic  water  parameters.  Stu- 
dent will  develop  skill  in  performing  these  parameter  tests  on  a  variety  of  sample  types,  including 
natural,  wastewater,  and  sludges.  Three  hours  lecture;  five  hours  laboratory. 
222-10  Radiography  Clinic  I.  The  student  is  assigned  to  a  selected  clinical  education  center  for 
the  entire  semester.  During  this  semester,  the  student  radiographer  is  expected  to  practice  and 
perfect  the  professional  skills  developed  the  previous  semester  on  campus.  The  student  is  super- 
vised by  a  qualified  radiographer  and  directed  in  specific  experiences  designed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives for  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  102,  112,  132,  202. 

223-2  Patient  Care  Techniques.  Basic  principles  and  essential  skills  necessary  to  perform  pa- 
tient care  safely  and  effectively.  Skills  include  surgical  asepsis,  terminology,  communication,  pa- 
tient assessment  and  positioning,  medical  ethics,  and  behavioral  problems  unique  to  patients  with 
respiratory  illnesses.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  program  adviser. 
224-6  (2,  4)  Medical  Assisting  Internship.  Medical  Assisting  experience  in  both  front-office 
and  back-office  skills  will  be  obtained  by  placement  in  a  local  physician's  office  under  close  super- 
vision, (a)  Administrative/clerical  practice  will  be  gained,  (b)  Clinical  experience  as  well  as  those 
advanced  administrative  procedures  not  completed  in  (a)  will  be  covered.  To  be  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  234.  Prerequisite:  214. 

229-3  Solid  Waste  Management.  An  introductory  field  course  in  solid  waste  management.  Stu- 
dents will  be  introduced  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a  sanitary  landfill  such  as  what  the  land- 
fill operator  needs  to  know  to  perform  the  duties  and  what  the  manager  must  do  to  insure  proper 
environmental  compliance.  Also  covered  will  be  aspects  of  solid  waste  management  from  collec- 
tion to  regulations,  as  well  as  resource  recovery  options. 

232-4  Selected  Systems  Radiography.  Designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  anatomy  and 
positioning  of  the  skull,  digestive,  excretory,  biliary,  and  human  reproductive  systems.  Routine 
projections  common  to  most  health  facilities  will  be  described,  demonstrated,  and  then  practiced 
on  a  phantom  in  the  energized  lab.  A  $25  laboratory  fee  is  required.  Prerequisite:  222,  372a,  and 
consent  of  program  adviser. 
234-3  (1,  2)  Medical  Assisting  Seminar.     Students  will  review  patient  care,  office  procedures, 
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medical  forms,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  administrative/clinical  duties  performed  in  their  in- 
ternship. Specific  needs  and  problems  encountered  in  the  individual  offices  will  be  discussed.  224a 
and  234a  must  be  taken  concurrently.  224b  and  234b  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisite: 
214. 

243-3  Basic  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology.  Physiological  functions  are  presented  which  in- 
clude acid-based  relationships,  gas  perfusion,  controlling  mechanisms  of  ventilation,  ventilation/ 
perfusion  relationships,  hemodynamics  of  the  cardiopulmonary  and  renal  systems,  and  blood  gas 
analysis.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  program  adviser. 
253-1  Clinical  Practice  I.  Orientation  to  the  clinical  setting  with  special  emphasis  on  basic  pro- 
cedures and  the  role  of  the  respiratory  therapy  department  as  part  of  the  health  care  system. 
Equivalent  to  one  eight-hour  session  per  week  for  the  semester.  Corequisite:  203,  213,  223,  243, 
and  283. 

263-3  Principles  of  Mechanical  Ventilation.  Introduces  mechanical  function  of  equipment 
used  in  continuous  and  intermittent  ventilation  of  adult,  pediatric,  and  neonatal  patients.  Indica- 
tions, contraindications,  and  hazards  of  continuous  ventilation  with  significance  given  to  ventila- 
tory management  and  monitoring  techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  203 
and  concurrent  enrollment  in  273. 

265-3  Epidemiology  of  AIDS.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  study  of  the  occurrence, 
distribution,  and  types  of  related  diseases  pertaining  to  AIDS.  Topics  will  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  reassessing  the  issues  from  1979  to  1986,  current  issues  and  trends,  hospital  wide  manage- 
ment approach,  patient  confidentiality,  legal  aspects,  public  relations,  precaution  techniques  and 
preventive  education,  and  assessing  the  future.  Designed  for  continuing  education  of  health  care 
personnel. 

273-1  Mechanical  Ventilation  Laboratory.  Emphasis  on  functional  mechanical  ventilation 
characteristics,  the  assembly  of  patient  circuits,  ventilator  monitoring,  and  weaning  techniques. 
Also  included  is  the  analysis  of  arterial  blood  gas  parameters  and  assessment  of  the  ventilator 
patient.  Two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  A  $25  laboratory  fee  is  required.  Prerequisite:  concurrent 
enrollment  in  263. 

283-3  Survey  of  Pulmonary  Diseases.  The  study  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases which  involve  changes  in  structure  and  function.  The  etiology,  pathogenesis,  clinical  mani- 
festations, laboratory  data,  and  treatment  for  major  chronic  and  acute  pulmonary  disease  entities 
will  be  presented.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  program  or  consent  of 
program  supervisor. 

293-2  Clinical  Practice  II.  Supervised  clinical  experience  which  emphasizes  fundamental 
respiratory  therapy  procedures  and  introduces  the  student  to  critical  care  management.  Equiva- 
lent to  sixteen  clinical  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  203,  213,  223,  243,  253,  and  283. 
299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  pro- 
gram of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to 
the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of 
a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

300-1  to  3  Seminar  in  Allied  Health.  A  topical  seminar  conducted  by  staff  members  or  distin- 
guished guest  lecturers  on  pertinent  areas  of  allied  health.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and 
department. 

303-1  Clinical  Simulation  Study.  Designed  for  the  advanced  respiratory  care  student  or  practi- 
tioner in  preparation  for  the  clinical  simulation  examination  required  for  the  NBRC  advanced 
practitioner  credential.  Content  will  review  format,  matrix  and  examples  of  clinical  simulations 
and  typical  case  studies  used  on  the  examination.  Conducted  via  independent  study  with  a  com- 
puter emphasis.  One  lecture/assessment  hour  per  week.  Computer  lab  as  necessary.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

312-3  Radiographic  Pathology.  Deals  with  the  etiology  and  processes  of  trauma  and  disease. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  radiographic  pathology  of  the  body  systems  and  the  manifestation  of 
this  pathology.  Prerequisite:  320,  372b,  and  consent  of  program  adviser. 

313-3  Respiratory  Pharmacology.  The  study  of  drugs;  their  origin,  nature,  properties,  and  ef- 
fects on  living  tissues.  Significance  is  given  to  drugs  which  reflect  changes  on  the  cardiopulmonary 
and  renal  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  243. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

322-4  Cross-Sectional  Anatomy  and  Radiographic  Computerization.  Includes  the  study  of 
anatomical  structures  from  the  transverse  section  perspective  as  compared  to  the  two  dimensional 
perspective.  Also  included  is  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  computers  in  the  radiology  department. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  computer  programming  for  imaging  and  administrative  purposes.  Pre- 
requisite: 302,  372b,  and  consent  of  program  adviser. 

323-3  Respiratory  Pathophysiology.  Discussion  of  pulmonary  complications  with  obstructive 
and  restrictive  disease  components  and  their  relationships  with  pulmonary  function  studies  and 
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blood  gas  analysis.  Emphasis  is  given  to  patients  with  complications  directly  or  indirectly  affect- 
ing respiration.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  243  and  283. 

332-10  Radiography  Clinic  II.  The  student  returns  to  the  clinical  education  center  for  this  se- 
mester. The  student  radiographer  is  expected  to  continue  to  practice  previously  developed  profes- 
sional skills  and  to  assume  performance  of  additional  examinations  studied  during  the  previous 
semester.  This  semester  of  clinical  study  includes  proficiency  testing  which,  when  completed,  will 
allow  the  student  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  examination  in  the  future. 
342-2  Radiation  Biology,  Therapy,  and  Nuclear  Medicine.  Designed  to  instruct  the  student 
radiographer  in  the  principles  and  terminology  of  radiobiology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  how 
these  principles  relate  to  radiation  protection.  Also  included  are  brief  introductions  to  nuclear 
medicine  and  therapy.  Prerequisite:  302,  372b,  and  consent  of  program  adviser. 
343-2  Neonatal/Pediatric  Respiratory  Care.  Respiratory  care  of  the  neonate  and  pediatric 
patient  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  physiology,  pulmonary  complications,  and  related 
general  and  intensive  care  procedures.  Also  included  is  neonatal  transportation  and  assessment  of 
the  sick  newborn  and  child.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  243. 
350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credits  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course- may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

352-4  Special  Imaging  Modalities.  This  course  provides  the  student  with  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  relevant  to  the  function,  operation,  and  application  of  the  various  techniques  used 
in  image  production. 

353-8  Clinical  Internship.  Integration  of  clinical  practice  and  knowledge  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent. Students  receive  clinical  experience  in  neonatal  and  adult  intensive  care  units  with  an  em- 
phasis in  ventilatory  management.  Students  should  plan  to  attend  a  major  medical  institution  off 
campus  for  sixteen  weeks  in  the  fall.  Prerequisite:  263,  293,  323,  343,  and  363. 
362-4  Radiography  Clinic  III.  Last  clinical  course  of  the  program.  Students  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  knowledge  and  competency  of  radiographic  examinations  listed  in  categories  one 
through  nine.  Image  evaluations  will  be  performed  on  a  weekly  basis  by  the  clinical  instructor  as 
well  as  behavioral/attitudinal  ratings.  Prerequisite:  312,  322,  342,  352. 

363-3  Pulmonary  Evaluation  and  Monitoring.  Emphasis  on  diagnostic  and  monitoring  prin- 
ciples used  in  determining  clinical  evaluation  of  patients.  Cardiopulmonary  assessment  is 
presented  utilizing  electrocardiography,  chest  roentgenology,  laboratory  tests,  and  physiologic 
shunt  and  deadspace  calculations.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  283. 
372-6  (2,2,2)  Radiographic  Film  Critique,  (a)  Concurrent  with  clinical  study,  the  student  will 
participate  in  the  technical  review  of  the  films  taken  fulfilling  introductory  objectives  set  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  102,  112,  132,  202.  (b)  The  student  will  continue  to  develop  abilities  to  re- 
view an  examination  from  a  technical  standpoint  utilizing  more  advanced  knowledge  to  fulfill 
course  objectives.  Prerequisite:  212,  232,  (c)  Final  competencies  in  the  technical  production  and 
review  of  the  finished  radiograph  are  determined  and  evaluated.  Also  included  is  a  review  of  the 
knowledge  learned  in  the  program.  Prerequisite:  312,  322,  342,  352  or  consent  of  program  adviser. 
373-4  (2,  2)  Clinical  Practice  III.  (a)  Supervised  clinical  experience  emphasizing  diagnostic 
and  monitoring  procedures  used  in  evaluating  patients  with  cardiopulmonary  complications,  (b) 
Research  seminar:  a  faculty  supervised  research  project  identifying  clinical  problems  relevant  to 
cardiopulmonary  care  is  completed  by  the  student.  The  project  requires  application  of  both  re- 
search instrument  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  293. 

375-3  Advanced  Modalities:  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic  and  Prosthetic.  A  course  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  a  study  of  advanced  instrumentation  and  techniques  involved  with  the 
Allied  Health  Sciences.  Topics  will  include  an  introduction  to  the  modality,  theoretical  and  physi- 
cal principles,  and  hands-on  instruction  of  each  instrument/technique.  Prerequisite:  junior  stand- 
ing or  licensure/certification. 

Animal  Science  (Major,  courses) 

The  animal  science  program  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science,  Food 
and  Nutrition.  SIUC's  internationally  known  animal  science  faculty  is  dedicated 
to  teaching  and  to  student  development.  Animal  Science  teachers  at  SIUC  repre- 
sent the  range  of  topics  in  animal  agriculture.  There  are  specialists  in  animal  ge- 
netics, reproductive  physiology,  nutrition  and  management  for  each  of  the  species, 
international  food  programs,  and  veterinary  medicine.  The  animal  science  teach- 
ers bring  their  exciting  experience  with  them  into  every  class  they  teach.  The 
combination  of  the  visionary  and  the  practical  makes  a  strong  and  vital  faculty 
for  students  who  want  the  best  professional  education  they  can  get. 
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The  department  offers  three  specializations  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree:  produc- 
tion, equine  science,  and  science  and  pre-veterinary  medicine.  In  addition,  the  de- 
partment offers  a  two-year  and  a  three-year  curriculum  in  pre-veterinary  medi- 
cine. The  latter  allows  qualified  students  to  transfer  to  accredited  colleges  of 
veterinary  medicine  prior  to  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Animal 
Science. 

Most  of  the  students'  agriculture  courses  for  the  major  will  be  in  animal  science, 
but  students  can  also  select  courses  from  agronomy,  horticulture,  forestry,  agricul- 
tural education,  microcomputers  in  agriculture,  agricultural  mechanization,  ag- 
ribusiness and  economics,  and  farm  management.  Other  classes  help  the  student 
meet  basic  University  requirements  in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  their  abilities 
to  think,  understand,  and  communicate  about  the  social,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences important  to  animal  scientists.  Other  departments  offer  supplemental 
coursework  in  physiology,  genetics,  nutrition,  animal  behavior,  and  other  topics 
that  many  animal  science  students  find  valuable. 

The  animal  science  major  is  backed  up  with  extensive  facilities  for  several  spe- 
cies of  livestock,  and  every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  work, 
research,  or  observation  at  the  University  Farm.  The  core  of  our  animal  science 
program  is  the  2,000  acre  farm  system,  which  includes  special  centers  for  beef, 
dairy,  horses,  and  swine. 

Hundreds  of  distinct  occupations  exist  within  the  animal  agriculture  field. 
There  are  opportunities  in  animal  production  work  at  farm  operations,  ranches, 
feedlots,  stables  and  zoos.  There  are  opportunities  in  feed  and  meat-packing  in- 
dustries, equipment  suppliers,  government  and  international  agencies,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  numerous  other  supporting  industries  that  serve  producers. 
Within  each  of  these  areas,  animal  science  graduates  are  employed  in  such  jobs  as 
sales,  service,  education,  communication,  finance  and  business  management. 

There  may  be  extra  expenses  for  field  trips,  manuals  or  supplies  in  some 
courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEA:  See  requirements  of  the  specialization 

GED  153  required;  mathematics  as  required  for  specialization 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Animal  Science 74 

Core  Requirements  32-34 

Animal  Science  121,  122,  210  or  311a,  215,  315,  331,  332, 

plus  one  course  from  409,  420,  430,  465,  480,  or  485...  21-23 
Agribusiness  Economics  204  to  substitute  for 

GEB  211  (3) 

Agriculture  electives,  excluding  Animal  Science 5 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  199 1 

Microbiology  301 4 

Physiology  208 1 

Specialization  Requirements 40-42 

Fulfill  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  following  specializations:         

Total  120 

PRODUCTION  SPECIALIZATION 

Substitute  Chemistry  140a,b  for  GEA  106 (3)  +  5 

GEA  118  or  substitute  Biology  306,  308,  or  309  for 

GEA  115  or  Botany  200  for  GEA  117  (3)  +  0-1 

GED  107  (3) 

Animal  Science  381  plus  Animal  Science  electives 

including  one  additional  400-level  course 6-8 
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Electives  26-31 


Total 40-42 

EQUINE  SCIENCE  SPECIALIZATION 

Substitute  Chemistry  140a,b  for  GEA  106 (3)  +  5 

GEA  118  or  substitute  Biology  306,  308,  or  309 

for  GEA  115  (3)  +  0-1 

GED  107  (3) 

Animal  Science  219,  409,  419,  481  and 

either  490a  or  b (0-4)  +  12-16 

Electives  18-25 


Total 40-42 

SCIENCE  AND  PRE-VETERINARY  SPECIALIZATION 

Substitute  chemistry  for  GEA  106;  physics  for  GEA  101,  biology 

for  GEA  115  and  mathematics  for  GED  107 
Chemistry  222a,b,  344,  345,  346,  and  380b  or 

222a,b,  380a  and  380b (3)  +13-17 

Physics  203a,b  and  253a,b  (6)  +  2 

Biology — 8  semester  hours  required (3)  +  5 

Mathematics  108  and  109 (3)  +  3 

Animal  Science  381  plus  Animal  Science  electives 

including  one  additional  400-level  course 6-8 

Electives  5-7 


Total 40-42 

Minor  in  Animal  Science 

The  minor  in  animal  science  requires  16  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least  12  must 
be  earned  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  An  adviser  within  the 
department  must  be  consulted  before  selecting  this  field  as  a  minor. 

Minor  in  Equine  Studies 

The  minor  in  equine  studies  requires  16  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least  12  must 
be  earned  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Courses  required  are 
219,  220,  315,  409  and  331  or  Physiology  310,  with  additional  hours  to  reach  the 
16  hour  total  selected  from  419,  431,  or  other  courses  in  equine  studies  approved 
by  the  department.  The  minor  in  Equine  Studies  is  not  awarded  to  students  who 
have  a  major  in  Animal  Science. 

Courses  (ANS) 

121-3  Science  of  Animals  that  Serve  Mankind.  A  general  overview  of  dairy,  meat  animals 
(swine,  beef,  sheep),  poultry,  and  horse  industries  with  emphasis  on  how  meat,  milk,  and  poultry 
products  are  produced  and  distributed.  The  general  application  of  genetic,  physiologic,  and  nutri- 
tion principles  for  the  improvement  of  animal  production  to  further  serve  people.  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  enrollment  in  122. 

122-1  Production  and  Processing  Practices  of  the  Animal  Industry.  Livestock  facilities, 
demonstration  of  management  practices  of  animals  for  human  use  and  the  processing  of  animal 
products.  Can  be  taken  without  concurrent  enrollment  in  121. 

123-1  Practicum  in  Animal  Production.  A  set  of  practical  experiences  at  each  livestock  center 
and  a  proficiency  examination.  Required  of  all  majors  in  animal  science  before  graduation.  Man- 
datory Pass/Fail. 

201-3  Care  and  Management  of  Pets.  Principles  and  practices  of  proper  selection,  feeding,  and 
care  of  companion  animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dog  and  cat  but  other  species  are  consid- 
ered. Nutrition,  health  care,  training,  and  reproduction  are  discussed. 

210-3  Meat,  Poultry  and  Milk  Products  as  Related  to  the  Consumer.  Processing  and  distri- 
bution including  inspection,  grading,  processing  methods  and  merchandising  as  well  as  selection 
and  preparation  including  pricing,  storage  or  preservation,  cooking,  serving,  and  the  contribution 
to  a  well-balanced  diet  of  meat,  poultry,  and  milk  products.  Field  trip. 
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215-2  Introduction  to  Nutrition.  (Same  as  Food  and  Nutrition  215.)  An  up-to-date  study  of 
basic  principles  of  animal  nutrition  including  classification  of  nutrients  (physical  and  chemical 
properties)  and  their  uses  in  order  to  provide  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  livestock  nutri- 
tion in  today's  animal  environment. 

219-2  Introductory  Horse  Management — Lecture.  Designed  for  beginning  science  student  or 
non-science  majors  with  an  interest  in  horses.  Class  provides  non-technical  information  on  topics 
related  to  horse  selection  and  care. 

220-2  Introductory  Horse  Management — Laboratory.  A  practical  lab  addition  to  219  provid- 
ing individual  instruction  in  horse  care  and  handling  for  students  with  a  limited  past  exposure  to 
horses.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  hands-on  experience  in  the  fundamentals  of  horse  handling 
such  as  grooming  and  hygiene,  exercising,  and  health  care,  Advancement  depends  wholly  upon 
the  individual's  experience,  confidence,  and  motivation. 

257-1  to  10  Work  Experience.  Credit  given  for  on-campus  work  experience  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's major  area  of  specialization  as  developed  through  the  department  and  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  Only  10  hours  of  credit  may  be  taken  in  257,  or  in  any  combination  with  258.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  chairperson.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  10  Prior  Work  Experience.  Credit  given  for  work  experience  related  to  the  student's 
major  area  of  specialization  prior  to  University  entrance.  Only  10  hours  of  credit  may  be  taken  in 
258,  or  in  any  combination  with  257.  No  grade  for  prior  work  experience.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
chairperson. 

311-4  (2,  2)  Breeds,  Classes,  Grades,  and  Selection  of  Farm  Animals  and  Poultry,  (a)  Dis- 
cussion of  breeds  and  classes  of  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry;  grading  and  selection  of  breeding  and 
market  animals  and  their  carcasses  of  products,  (b)  Competitive  judging  and  selection  of  livestock, 
dairy,  or  poultry.  Field  trips  required.  Participation  on  SIUC  judging  team  is  not  a  required  part  of 
this  course.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  121  recommended. 
315-3  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Principles  of  applied  animal  nutrition.  Ration  formulation  to  meet 
specific  nutrient  needs  of  livestock.  Feedstuff  evaluation,  including  cost  will  be  discussed.  Prereq- 
uisite: GED  107. 

331-4  Physiology,  Growth,  and  Development  of  Farm  Animals.  Physiology  is  presented  us- 
ing the  organ  system  approach.  Growth  and  development  of  meat  animals  with  emphasis  on  bone, 
fat,  and  muscle  tissue,  and  the  factors  which  influence  their  relative  rate  of  formation. 
332-3  Animal  Breeding  and  Genetics.  The  application  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  and 
breeding  systems  to  the  improvement  of  farm  animals  and  poultry.  Prerequisite:  121  or  biology. 
337-3  Animal  Hygiene.  Principles  of  prevention  and  control  of  infectious,  nutritional,  and  par- 
asitic disease  of  farm  animals.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  chemistry. 

359-2  to  6  (2  to  3,  2  to  3)  Intern  Program.  Work  experience  program  in  animal  production 
units  and  agricultural  agencies  of  the  government  or  agribusiness.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing 
and  consent  of  chairperson.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

380-1  to  6  Field  Studies  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Animal  Agriculture.  A  travel  course  to 
observe  and  study  the  operation  and  management  of  farms,  ranches,  and  feedlots  as  well  as  agri- 
business firms  supporting  animal  production  such  as  food  processors,  feed  manufacturers,  and 
housing  or  equipment  companies  in  either  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries.  A  written  report 
is  required.  The  travel  fee  charged  to  the  student  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  the  length  of  the 
course. 

381-1  Animal  Science  Seminar.  Discussion  of  problems  and  recent  development  in  animal  sci- 
ence. Prerequisite:  junior-senior  standing. 

390-1  to  4  Special  Studies  Animal  Science.  Assignment  involving  research  and  individual 
problems.  Prerequisite:  juniors  and  seniors  only  and  consent  of  chairperson. 
409-4  Equine  Science.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  equine 
physiology  and  management.  The  class  will  take  a  more  advanced  look  at  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  systems  of  the  equine  and  consider  how  they  relate  to  selection,  use,  and  management.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  219,  220,  331  or  Physiology  310,  or  equivalent. 
410-3  Meat  Science.  Chemical,  physical,  and  nutritional  properties  of  meat  and  meat  products. 
Topics  covered  include  muscle  function,  tissue  growth  and  development,  aspects  of  post  mortem 
change  including  rigor  mortis,  meat  microbiology,  methods  of  analysis,  and  quality  control.  Pre- 
requisite: 210,  Chemistry  140  or  equivalent,  and  a  course  in  physiology. 

414-2  Animal  Feed  Quality  Control.  Laboratory  procedures  for  nutrient  determinations  used 
in  animal  feed  quality  control.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  140  or  equivalent. 

415-3  Monogastric  Nutrition.  Advanced  principles  and  practices  involved  in  meeting  nutrient 
requirements  of  monogastric  animals.  Prerequisite:  215  and  315. 

416-3  Ruminant  Nutrition.  Practical  knowledge  gained  of  problems  associated  with  digestion, 
absorption,  and  metabolism  of  nutrients  as  related  to  domestic  ruminants,  horses,  and  other 
pseudoruminants.  Prerequisite:  215  and  315. 

419-3  Stable  Management.     Designed  for  the  advanced  equine  science  student  planning  a  ca- 
reer in  the  horse  field.  Teaches  in-depth  management  techniques  on  an  applied  basis.  Students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  both  theory  and  application  of  management  in  one  course.  One 
hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  219,  409,  and  consent  of  department. 
420-4  Commercial  Poultry  Production.     Principles  and  practices  of  management  of  broilers, 
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layers,  and  turkeys  as  adapted  to  commercial  operations.  Field  trip.  Offered  fall  semester  of  even 
numbered  years.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 

421-2  International  Animal  Production.  A  study  of  world  animal  production  practices  with 
emphasis  on  the  developing  countries.  Adaptability  of  animals  to  environmental  extremes  and 
management  practices  employed  to  improve  productivity.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  plus  121  or 
one  year  of  biological  science. 

430-4  Dairy  Cattle  Management.  Application  of  the  principles  of  breeding,  physiology,  and 
economics  to  management  of  a  profitable  dairy  herd.  Breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  housing,  milking  prac- 
tices, and  quality  milk  production.  Field  trip.  Students  enrolled  will  incur  field  trip  expenses  of 
approximately  $25.  Prerequisite:  315,  332. 

431-4  Reproductive  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  system  of  domestic  animals;  hormones;  reproductive  cycles; 
mating  behavior;  gestation  and  parturition;  sperm  physiology;  collection  and  processing  of  semen; 
artificial  insemination,  pregnancy  tests;  diseases.  Prerequisite:  121  or  a  course  in  physiology. 
432-2  Quantitative  Inheritance  of  Farm  Animals.  A  review  of  the  genetic  principles  underly- 
ing changes  in  animal  breeding  population;  interpretations  of  gene  frequency,  heritability,  and 
genetic  correlations;  application  of  selection  and  breeding  systems  in  farm  animals.  Prerequisite: 
332. 

434-2  Physiology  of  Lactation.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  milk  secretion;  endocrine  control; 
milk  precursors  and  synthesis;  milk  composition;  physiology  and  mechanics  of  milking,  mastitis. 
Offered  only  fall  semester  of  odd  numbered  years.  Prerequisite:  course  in  physiology. 
455-2  Animal  Waste  Management.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  scope  and  problems  in- 
volved with  animal  waste  management,  current  regulations  and  laws  on  environmental  protec- 
tion. Principles  covering  waste  management  technology  and  current  livestock  waste  management 
systems  are  presented.  Field  trips  will  be  scheduled.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
465-4  Swine  Production.  Swine  production  systems  and  management  techniques  including 
breeding  and  selection,  reproduction,  nutrition,  herd  health  and  disease  prevention,  housing  and 
waste  management,  marketing,  production  costs,  and  enterprise  analysis.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite: 
315  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

480-3  Sheep  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  sheep.  Field  trip.  Prerequi- 
site: 315. 

481-1  Current  Topics  in  Equine  Science.  Seminar  exploring  selected  topical  concerns  in  the 
horse  industry.  Students  will  prepare  and  present  an  individual  seminar  on  current  scientific 
work  in  the  equine  area.  Such  areas  of  study  might  include  but  are  not  limited  to  behavior,  nutri- 
tion, reproduction,  management,  veterinary  advances,  and  general  and  exercise  physiology.  Pre- 
requisite: 419. 

485-4  Beef  Production.  Beef  cattle  production  systems  and  management,  breeding  and  selec- 
tion, reproduction,  nutrition,  and  herd  health  with  emphasis  on  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
systems.  Field  trip.  Students  enrolled  will  incur  field  trip  expenses  of  approximately  $5.  Prerequi- 
site: 315  and  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490A-6  Practicum-Horse  Training.  Provides  students  demonstrating  a  career-goal  interest  in 
training  and  showing  an  opportunity  for  diversified  experience  in  those  fields.  Students  will  be 
assigned  one  or  more  horses  to  break,  train,  promote,  and  show.  All  responsibility  for  an  animal's 
welfare,  preparation,  records,  etc.,  belongs  to  the  student.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both 
490a  and  490b.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  409,  419,  senior  standing,  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

490B-6  Practicum-Horse  Breeding.  Provides  advanced  instruction  in  breeding  techniques 
and  breeding  farm  management  for  students  demonstrating  a  career-goal  interest  in  horse  breed- 
ing. Student  will  be  assigned  a  stallion  and  a  band  of  mares  and  is  responsible  for  promotion  of, 
breeding,  management,  and  records  of  all  assigned  animals.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  490a  and  490b.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  409,  419,  431,  senior  standing,  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Anthropology  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Anthropology  is  the  study  of  humans  and  their  cultures  in  terms  of  universal  fea- 
tures, variability,  and  development  through  time.  The  major  subdivisions  are 
socio-cultural  anthropology,  linguistics,  archaeology,  and  physical  anthropology. 
Anthropology  is  a  special  major  providing  capable  students  with  an  intensive  pro- 
gram emphasizing  early  integration  into  upper  division  coursework.  While 
oriented  toward  preparation  for  graduate  work,  this  major  ia  also  appropriate  for 
the  outstanding  liberal  arts  student  seeking  a  distinctive  program.  Students  must 
meet  a  minimum  2.5  GPA  requirement  for  admission  into  the  Anthropology  ma- 
jor. The  highly  motivated  student  failing  to  meet  this  requirement  is  encouraged 
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to  petition  the  Undergraduate  Studies  Committee  with  a  one-page  statement  jus- 
tifying their  admission. 

The  student  is  expected  to  gain  a  broad  background  in  all  subfields,  after  which 
the  options  of  further  general  study  or  specialization  are  available.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  supplement  their  anthropological  studies  with  work  in  other  social 
sciences,  and  where  appropriate  in  biology,  earth  sciences,  humanities,  mathe- 
matics, or  other  areas. 

Most  professional  anthropologists  find  employment  as  teachers  and  researchers 
in  colleges  and  universities.  However,  a  major  in  anthropology  provides  the  stu- 
dents with  a  unique  liberal  arts  background  bridging  the  humanities,  social, 
earth,  and  biological  sciences,  which  leads  to  many  other  professional  opportuni- 
ties outside  of  teaching  and  research. 

An  anthropology  major  is  required  to  take  Anthropology  300A,  B,  C,  D,  and  one 
each  of  the  310  and  410  course  series.  Anthropology  seniors  are  required  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Senior  Seminar  (ANTH  480),  usually  held  in  the  Fall  semester.  No 
more  than  six  hours  of  Anthropology  460  and  no  more  than  six  hours  of  200-level 
course  work  may  be  applied  to  the  major.  It  should  be  noted  that  graduate  depart- 
ments often  require  foreign  language  and  mathematical  background  beyond  that 
required  by  the  undergraduate  program.  Those  students  not  interested  in  ad- 
vanced study  will  be  advised  on  an  individual  basis  reflecting  their  own  particular 
interests  and  aspirations. 

Students  with  exceptional  scholarly  promise  may  be  invited  into  the  depart- 
mental honors  program,  which  includes  the  writing  of  an  honors  thesis,  usually  in 
the  Spring  semester  of  the  senior  year,  under  the  direction  of  a  departmental  fac- 
ulty member. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements (4) '+  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Anthropology  32 

Anthropology  300A,  300B,  300C,  and  300D  required,  and  an 
additional  nine  hours  of  310  series  or  400-level  course  work 
in  anthropology. 
Electives 28-34 

Total 120 

Minor 

A  minor  in  anthropology  consists  of  at  least  15  hours  including  at  least  two  of  the 
four  courses:  300A,  300B,  300C,  300D,  and  a  minimum  of  three  of  the  remaining 
nine  hours  of  310  series  or  400-level  courses. 

A  minor  in  anthropology  for  students  interested  in  museum  studies  may  be 
earned  by  taking  a  designated  series  of  museum-oriented  courses  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology,  Geology,  History,  and  the  School  of  Art.  Required 
courses  for  the  minor  are  drawn  from  the  following:  Anthropology  450a,b;  Art 
207,  447;  Geology  445;  and  History  497,  498. 

Courses  (ANTH) 

201-3  Archaeology  of  Illinois.  A  survey  of  prehistoric  cultural  development,  its  causes  and 
consequences,  as  seen  through  the  archaeology  of  Native  American  cultural  development  in  the 
Illinois  region,  from  the  earliest  foragers  to  European  contact. 

203-3  World  Archaeology:  Humans  Before  History.  Survey  of  the  development  of  human  so- 
cieties around  the  world  up  to  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  and  city  life.  Groups  such  as  the  Az- 
tecs, Incas,  Egyptians,  and  early  Chinese  and  Indian  cultures  will  be  discussed. 
221-3  The  Anthropology  of  Sexual  Behavior.  Current  issues  of  sexism  and  gender  roles  are 
brought  into  focus  by  a  study  of  patterns  of  primate  and  human  sexuality.  Attitudinal  and  cultural 
distinctions  between  men  and  women  are  related  to  need  and  pressures  on  a  cross-culture  basis. 
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225-3  Separate  Realities.  Anthropological  approaches  to  altered  states  of  consciousness.  A  sur- 
vey of  popular  and  scholarly  works  on  altered  states  and  the  functions  of  these  states  in  societies, 
including  our  own. 

231-3  Folklore  and  Modern  Life.  The  folklore  of  a  culture  influences  both  the  unconscious  and 
conscious  actions  of  people  in  subtle  ways  and  each  study  helps  to  account  for  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  which  we  see  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  The  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of 
folklore  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  study  of  folk  beliefs  and  their  role  in  under- 
standing our  and  other  contemporary  societies. 

251-3  Anthropology  Through  Science  Fiction.  Basic  concepts  of  anthropology  are  used  to  in- 
terpret the  imaginary  worlds  of  science  fiction.  Fictional  alien  cultures  are  examined  to  see  how 
features  of  human  biology,  language,  social  organization,  technology,  etc.  are  patterned  after  or 
are  different  from  known  human  cultures. 

261-3  Issues  in  Popular  Anthropology.  A  presentation  of  issues  of  popular  interest  which  can 
be  clarified  through  anthropological  examination.  Among  these  are  the  issues  of  creationism  ver- 
sus evolution,  ancient  astronauts,  the  Abominable  Snowman,  the  lost  civilization  of  Atlantis, 
primitive  languages  and  peoples,  and  the  diversity  of  sexual  practices.  The  course  traces  the  ori- 
gins of  these  issues  and  beliefs  as  aspects  of  American  popular  culture. 

300A-3  Introduction  to  Biological  Anthropology.  An  overview  of  human  biology,  including 
genetics  and  evolutionary  theory,  the  fossil  record,  nonhuman  primate  behavior  and  evolution, 
and  the  concept  of  race  and  biological  differences  in  modern  humans. 

300B-3  Introduction  to  Anthropological  Linguistics.  Presents  language  as  a  facet  of  cultur- 
al anthropology  with  emphasis  on  the  methods  of  linguistic  analysis,  language  history,  the  func- 
tions of  language  in  social  and  cultural  behavior,  and  the  variety  of  ways  different  languages  clas- 
sify and  organize  reality.  Open  to  both  majors  and  non-majors. 

300C-3  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  Covers  basic  theories  and  methods  used  in  archaeology 
to  study  life-styles  of  past  cultures  through  an  examination  of  their  tools,  house  and  community 
remains,  and  art  works.  Includes  methods  of  excavation,  dating  techniques,  and  other  methods  of 
analysis.  Open  to  both  majors  and  non-majors. 

300D-3  Introduction  to  Social-Cultural  Anthropology.  An  exploration  of  current  anthropo- 
logical theories  and  methods  for  understanding  human  cultures  from  a  comparative  perspective; 
also  examines  human  institutions  such  as  religion,  politics,  and  family  cross-culturally  Although 
non-Western  societies  are  emphasized,  comparisons  with  our  own  are  treated  as  well. 
301-3  Language  in  Culture  and  Society.  The  problem  of  the  uniqueness  of  human  language 
and  how  it  fits  into  culture  and  society.  The  origin  and  development  of  language.  Topics  covered 
include  animal  and  human  communication,  language  and  world  view,  and  the  meaning  of 
meaning. 

302-3  Indians  of  the  Americas.  A  region  by  region  survey  of  the  native  Americans  of  North, 
Middle,  and  South  America.  Emphasis  is  on  lifeways:  ecology  and  environment,  subsistence,  econ- 
omy, social  organization,  religion,  art,  music,  and  other  aspects  of  culture.  A  brief  introduction  to 
pre-history  and  language  is  included. 

303-2  Native  American  Art  and  Culture.  A  survey  of  native  American  art  from  traditional 
through  contemporary  forms,  with  a  focus  on  the  changing  role  that  art  has  played  in  native 
American  culture. 

304-3  Origins  of  Civilization.  A  study  of  complex  environmental  and  cultural  factors  that  led 
to  a  rise  and  fall  of  early  high-cultures.  The  course  will  concentrate  in  alternate  years  on  the  Old 
World  (Africa  and  Euro-Asia)  and  the  New  World  (North,  Middle,  and  South  America). 
310-3  to  24  (3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3)  Introduction  to  Peoples  and  Cultures.  An  introduction  to  the 
prehistory,  cultural  history,  and  modern  cultures  of  peoples  in  the  area  in  question.  Topical  em- 
phasis may  vary  from  course  to  course  and  year  to  year,  (a)  Africa,  (b)  Asia,  (c)  Caribbean,  (d) 
Europe,  (e)  South  America,  (f)  Near  East  and  North  Africa,  (g)  North  America,  (h)  Oceania.  No 
prerequisite. 

330-3  Biological  Foundations  of  Human  Behavior.  Discussion  of  human  sexual  behavior,  the 
opposition  of  violence  and  aggression  with  cooperative  behavior,  and  the  anthropological  back- 
ground of  facts  concerning  whether  these  behaviors  are  driven  by  biological  (instinctual)  or  purely 
cultural  factors. 

340-3  Coping  in  Other  Cultures.  Applications  of  anthropology  to  practical,  daily  problems 
faced  by  professionals  working  in  other  cultures.  General  exploration  of  the  common  misconcep- 
tion that  one's  own  culture  is  the  best  and  only  way  to  get  things  done,  and  that  one's  own  lan- 
guage is  the  best  means  of  communication.  Case  studies  of  professionals  coping  in  other  cultures. 
No  prerequisite. 

341-3  Slavery  and  the  Black  Diaspora.  Focuses  on  slavery  in  the  Americas  and  the  early 
phases  of  the  Black  Diaspora  from  a  comparative  historical  and  anthropological  perspective;  the 
Caribbean,  Brazil,  and  the  southern  United  States  will  be  treated  as  well  as  the  transatlantic 
slave  trade.  No  prerequisite. 

360-3  American  Culture.  A  study  of  the  United  States  and  its  subcultures,  using  anthropologi- 
cal concepts  and  description  to  provide  a  focus  for  American  students  on  their  own  culture  and  an 
understanding  for  foreign  students  of  the  complexities  of  American  behavior,  values,  and  social 
structure.  Examines  subcultures  defined  by  race  and  ethnicity,  immigrant  assimilation  and  cul- 
ture contact,  and  experiments  in  alternative  living. 
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370-3  Anthropology  and  Contemporary  Human  Problems.  The  contribution  of  anthropolo- 
gy to  an  understanding  of  contemporary  human  problems  of  environmental  crisis,  world  hunger 
and  overpopulation,  social  stratification  and  internal  order,  war  and  international  order.  The  ap- 
proach is  cross-cultural  drawing  on  knowledge  of  all  societies  and  cultures  in  space  and  time.  An- 
thropological fundamentals  are  introduced  at  the  beginning. 
376-2  to  8  Independent  Study  in  Classics  Program. 

400A-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Physical  Anthropology.  Current  topics  in  biological  evolution 
and  variation,  including  the  theoretical  and  methodological  background  to  each.  Topics  will  be 
drawn  from  the  four  major  areas  of  physical  anthropology:  genetics  and  evolutionary  theory,  pri- 
mate studies,  human  fossil  record,  and  human  variation.  Prerequisite:  300A  for  undergraduates 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

400B-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Linguistic  Anthropology.  History  of  linguistic  anthropology. 
Description  and  analysis  of  languages.  Origin,  development,  and  acquisition  of  language.  Theory 
of  symbolic  systems.  Human  and  animal  communication.  Historical  linguistics.  Languages  in  cul- 
ture and  society.  Prerequisite:  300B  for  undergraduates  or  consent  of  instructor. 
400C-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Archaeology.  Overview  of  the  currents  and  controversies  in 
anthropological  archaeology  in  their  historical  and  theoretical  context.  Topics  include  history  of 
archaeological  theory,  explanation  in  archaeology,  limitations  of  the  archaeological  record,  and 
archaeological  approaches  to  the  study  of  cultural  variation.  Prerequisite:  300C  for  undergradu- 
ates or  consent  of  instructor. 

400D-3  Theory  and  Method  in  Sociocultural  Anthropology.  Overview  of  contemporary 
approaches  to  social  and  cultural  research  in  anthropology.  Attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as 
structural  functionalism,  cultural  ecology,  dialectical  and  cultural  materialism,  ethnoscience, 
sociobiology,  neo-Darwinism,  symbolism,  and  cross-cultural  comparison.  Problem  areas  investi- 
gated include  kinship,  social  structure,  comparative  economics,  political  organizations,  religion, 
culture  and  personality,  environmental  adaptation,  cultural  change.  Prerequisite:  300D  for  un- 
dergraduates or  consent  of  instructor. 

402-3  People  and  Culture.  Offered  primarily  for  non-anthropology  majors.  Focuses  on  the  na- 
ture of  culture,  cultural  processes,  and  cultural  change  with  emphasis  on  social,  political,  econom- 
ic, artistic,  religious,  and  linguistic  behavior  of  humans  as  individuals  and  in  social  groups. 
404-3  Art  and  Technology  in  Anthropology.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  ways  in  which  peo- 
ple utilize  the  natural  resources  of  their  habitat  to  meet  various  needs,  such  as  food,  shelter,  trans- 
portation, and  artistic  expression.  The  nature  of  art,  its  locus  in  culture,  and  its  integration  into 
technical  society  will  be  considered. 

406-3  Conservation  Archaeology.  The  method  and  theory  of  archaeology  in  relationship  to  lo- 
cal, state,  and  federal  laws  regarding  the  protection  and  excavation  of  antiquities.  Emphasis  is  on 
problem  oriented  survey  and  excavation,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  archaeological  contracts 
and  the  writing  of  reports  to  satisfy  statutes  involving  environmental  concerns.  Prerequisite: 
300C  or  400C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409-3  History  of  Anthropology.  The  development  of  anthropological  thought  in  the  four  sub- 
fields  of  the  discipline  (sociocultural,  physical,  linguistics,  archaeology).  Emphasis  is  on  concepts, 
ideas,  and  work  and  major  practitioners  of  the  early  19th  to  the  middle  of  the  20th  centuries,  and 
on  the  major  trends  that  have  led  to  specialties  found  in  anthropology  today.  The  present  status  of 
anthropology  as  an  academic  discipline  is  briefly  explored,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the 
future  of  the  discipline  in  terms  of  intellectual  and  practical  concerns. 

410A-3  Applied  Anthropology.  (Same  as  Religious  Studies  410f.)  The  practical  applications  of 
theoretical  social  anthropology.  Problems  of  directed  culture  change  are  examined  from  an  an- 
thropological perspective  as  they  apply  to  the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  extension  agent, 
administrator,  and  others  who  are  attempting  to  guide  change  in  the  life  ways  of  others  in  Western 
culture  and  the  third  world.  Prerequisite:  none.  300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410B-3  Educational  Anthropology.  An  examination  of  the  cultural  processes  of  formal  and 
informal  education,  the  use  of  anthropological  premises  in  educational  program  design, 
bicultural-bilingual  education  programs,  comparative  American-non-American  systems,  and  the 
teaching  of  anthropology.  Prerequisite:  none.  300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410C-3  Economic  Anthropology.  The  study  of  non-Western  economic  systems.  Prerequisite: 
none.  300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 

410D-3  Anthropology  of  Folklore.  A  comparative  study  of  the  role  of  folklore  in  various  cul- 
tures of  the  world,  with  emphasis  upon  nonliterate  societies.  Analysis  of  motifs,  taletypes,  themes 
and  other  elements;  comparisons  between  nonliterate  and  literate  groups.  Prerequisite:  none. 
300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 

410E-3  Anthropology  of  Law.  Anthropological  thought  on  imperative  norms,  morality,  social 
control,  conflict  resolution  and  justice  in  the  context  of  particular  societies,  preliterate  and  civi- 
lized. Law  of  selected  societies  is  compared  to  illustrate  important  varieties.  Prerequisite:  none. 
300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 

410F-3  Anthropology  of  Religion.  (Same  as  Religious  Studies  410f.)     A  comparative  study  of 
(religious)  belief  systems,  with  emphasis  upon  those  of  non-literate  societies.  Examination  of  basic 
premises  and  elements  of  these  belief  systems,  normally  excluded  from  discussions  of  "Great  Reli- 
gions". Prerequisite:  none.  300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 
410G-3  Psychological  Anthropology.     Similarities  and  differences  in  personality  structures 
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cross-culturally  including  the  historical  development  of  this  as  an  anthropological  subdiscipline. 
Prerequisite:  none.  300D  recommended  for  undergraduates. 

410H-3  Ethnomusicology  of  Oceania,  Asia  and  Africa.    A  survey  of  theory,  method,  struc- 
ture, organology,  and  cultural  context  of  the  ethnomusicology  of  Oceania,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
4101-3  Ethnomusicology  of  Middle  East,  Europe  and  the  New  World.     A  survey  of  theory, 
method,  structure,  organology,  and  cultural  context  of  the  ethnomusicology  of  Europe  and  the 
New  World. 

410J-3  Kinship  and  Social  Organization.  Universal  features  of  non- Western  systems  of  kin- 
ship terminology  and  social  organization.  Topics  include  the  structure  and  functioning  of  kinship 
systems,  lineages,  clans,  sibs,  phratries,  moieties,  and  tribal  units.  Prerequisite:  none.  300D 
recommended  for  undergraduates. 

410K-3  Ecological  Anthropology.  An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  past  and  present  hu- 
man populations  in  the  context  of  their  natural  and  social  environments.  Prerequisite:  300C  and 
300D  or  equivalent. 

425-3  Cognitive  Anthropology.  The  theory  of  culture  as  cognitive  organization  is  explored. 
Among  the  topics  are:  Formal  analysis  of  lexical  domains,  folk  classifications  and  strategies,  the 
problem  of  psychological  validity,  linguistic  determinism  and  relativity,  biogenetic  and 
psycholinguistic  bases  of  cognition,  and  the  "new  ethnography." 

430A-3  Archaeology  of  North  America.  Detailed  study  of  the  early  cultures  of  North 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  development  of  North  America.  Prerequisite: 
300C  or  400C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430B-3  Archaeology  of  Meso- America.  Detailed  study  of  the  early  cultures  of  Meso- America 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  development  of  Meso- America.  Prerequisite:  300C  or 
400C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430C-3  Archaeology  of  the  Southwest.  Detailed  study  of  the  early  cultures  of  the  Southwest 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  development  of  the  area.  Prerequisite:  300C  or  400C 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

430D-3  Archaeology  of  the  Old  World.  Detailed  study  of  the  early  cultures  of  the  Old  World 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  cultural  development  of  the  area.  Prerequisite:  300C  or  400C 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

430E-3  Archaeology  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands.  Detailed  study  of  the  early  cultures  of  the 
North  American  Eastern  Woodlands  with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  development  of  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  300C,  302,  400C  or  430A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440A-3  Human  Evolution.  An  advanced  consideration  of  the  fossil  evidence  for  human  evolu- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  various  theories  regarding  the  course  of  human  evolution.  Prerequisite: 
300A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440B-3  Race  and  Human  Variation.    A  consideration  of  the  range,  meaning  and  significance  of 
contemporary  human  biological  variation,  including  evolutionary  and  adaptive  implications  and 
the  utility  of  the  race  concept.  Prerequisite:  300 A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
441-6  (3,  3)  Laboratory  Analysis  in  Archaeology,    (a)  Emphasizes  methods  of  analysis 
in  archaeology  as  part  of  a  larger  research  design  created  by  the  student.  May  be 

taken  independently  or  as  a  follow-up  to  496.  (b)  Emphasizes  technical  methods  of  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  in  archaeological  analysis,  as  used  in  environmental  reconstruction, 
dating,  and  for  the  investigation  of  production  and  exchange. 

442-1  to  12  Working  with  Anthropological  Collections.  Management,  curation,  and  analysis 
of  anthropological  collections  as  part  of  a  research  project  created  by  the  student.  May  be  taken 
independently  or  as  a  follow-up  to  450,  495,  496,  or  597. 

444-3  Human  Genetics  and  Demography.  A  course  in  human  genetics  with  an  emphasis  on 
population  genetics  and  demography  of  modern  and  ancient  human  populations.  Prerequisite: 
300 A,  400 A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450-6  (3,  3)  Museum  Studies.  A  detailed  study  of  museum  operation  to  include  (a)  methodology 
and  display  and  (b)  administration,  curation,  and  visits  to  or  field  work  with  area  museums.  Prac- 
tical museum  work  will  be  stressed  in  both  (a)  and  (b)  and  (a)  must  be  taken  before  (b). 
455-3  to  27  (3  per  topic)  Topics  in  Bioanthropology.  Intensive  study  of  one  of  the  major  sub- 
fields  within  biological  anthropology.  Topical  areas  include:  (a)  Dental  Anthropology,  (b)  Labora- 
tory Methods,  (c)  Primate  Behavior  and  Ecology,  (d)  Quantitative  Methods,  (e)  Biomedical  An- 
thropology, (f)  Human  Growth,  Development,  and  Adaptation,  (g)  Primate  Biology  and  Evolution, 
(h)  Osteology,  (i)  Comparative  and  Functional  Primate  Anatomy. 

460-1  to  12  Individual  Study  in  Anthropology.  Guided  research  on  anthropological  problems. 
The  academic  work  may  be  done  on  campus  or  in  conjunction  with  approved  off-campus  (normally 
field  research)  activities. 

470-3  to  24  People  and  Cultures.  A  survey  of  the  prehistory,  cultural  history,  and  contempo- 
rary cultures  of  the  area  in  question.  Topical  emphasis  may  vary  from  course  to  course  and  year  to 
year,  (a)  Africa,  (b)  Asia,(c)  Caribbean,  (d)  Europe,  (e)  Latin  America,  (f)  Near  East  and  North 
Africa,  (g)  North  America,  (h)  Oceania.  Prerequisite:  a  basic  acquaintance  with  geography  and 
history  of  the  areas. 

480-3  Senior  Seminar.  Readings  and  discussion  concerning  major  issues  in  the  study  of  hu- 
mankind, with  an  emphasis  on  anthropological  writing.  Not  open  to  graduate  students  or  non- 
majors.Prerequisite:  300a,b,c,d. 
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490-3  Field  Methods  and  Analysis  in  Linguistic  Anthropology.  Includes  theoretical  back- 
ground and  a  project  in  the  linguistic  aspects  of  culture.  Prerequisite:  300B,  301,  or  400B. 
495-3  to  8  Summer  Ethnographic  Field  School.  An  eight-week  field  research  training  pro- 
gram in  Southern  Illinois  communities.  Students  will  attend  seminars  on  campus  and  in  the  field, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  spent  engaging  in  continuous  team  research  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  members  involved  in  the  program.  Some  form  of  cooperative  living  ar- 
rangement will  be  organized.  The  program  is  open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

496-1  to  8  Field  School  in  Archaeology.  Apprentice  training  in  the  field  in  archaeological 
method  and  theory.  Students  will  be  expected  to  be  in  full-time  residence  at  the  field  school  head- 
quarters off  campus.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

499-3  Honors  Thesis.  Directed  reading  and  field  or  library  research.  The  student  will  write  a 
thesis  paper  based  on  original  research.  Not  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

Aquatics  (Minor) 

(SEE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION) 

Architectural  Technology  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  architectural  profession  requires  large  numbers  of 
technicians  whose  training  has  provided  a  firm  foundation  for  supporting  roles  in 
today's  profession  and  the  basis  for  skill  development  in  emerging  activities.  The 
architectural  technology  program  offers  this  training  in  a  curriculum  designed  to 
produce  the  skills  in  highest  demand  in  the  market  for  newcomers  to  the 
profession. 

Intelligent,  motivated  students  with  mathematical,  artistic,  or  manual  skills 
will  be  most  successful  in  the  program.  Students  are  required  to  provide  their  own 
drafting  equipment  and  normal  supplies. 

Architects  who  hold  professional  degrees  and  have  many  years  of  professional 
and  teaching  experience  constitute  the  faculty.  The  program  has  been  approved 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

An  advisory  committee,  whose  members  are  practicing  architects,  assists  the 
faculty  in  maintaining  a  current  curriculum.  The  advisory  committee  members 
are  chosen  for  their  understanding  of  today's  needs  in  the  profession  and  their 
interest  in  education. 

Graduates  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  design  profession,  design  and  pro- 
duction processes,  and  other  components  of  the  construction  industry.  Their  usual 
point  of  entry  into  the  profession  is  as  drafting  technicians  producing  construction 
drawings.  As  they  gain  experience  they  may  develop  capabilities  to  accept  more 
responsibility  in  such  areas  as  project  coordination,  specification  writing,  esti- 
mating, various  types  of  engineering,  construction  inspection,  architectural  de- 
sign, and  presentation. 

There  are  additional  opportunities  in  the  construction  industry  with  manufac- 
turers, material  suppliers,  contractors,  and  developers. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community 
college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Architectural  Technology 

GED  101,  102,  153  9 

Technical  Careers  105a,b,  107a,b  8 

Architectural  Technology  111,  112,  113,  124,  125,  214,  215,  216, 
217,  219,  220,  224,  225,  226,  229  each  with  a  minimum 

grade  of  C  57 

Total  74 
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Courses  (ARCH) 

111-6  Architectural  Drafting.  Basic  principles  in  the  geometry  of  architectural  drawings  to 
include  orthographic  projection  and  pictorial  drawing.  Lecture:  three  hours.  Laboratory:  six 
hours.  Prerequisite:  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  coordinator  of  architectural 
technology. 

112-3  Architectural  Graphics.  Materials,  methods  and  techniques  in  architectural  graphics 
through  sketching  and  drawing  in  various  black  and  white  media,  theory  and  use  of  color,  and 
delineation  in  various  color  media.  Lecture:  one  hour.  Laboratory:  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  major 
in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  coordinator  of  architectural  technology. 
113-3  Architectural  History.  The  study  of  the  influences  and  development  of  architectural 
from  prehistoric  through  the  contemporary  period.  In  particular,  the  study  of  structure,  aesthet- 
ics, and  language  of  architecture.  Prerequisite:  Major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of 
coordinator  of  architectural  technology. 

124-5  Architectural  Drawings  I.  Introduction  to  basic  materials  and  components  used  in  con- 
temporary construction.  A  survey  of  manufacturing  methods,  available  sizes,  performance  charac- 
teristics, quality,  finishes  and  applications.  Usage  of  vendor's  brochures  and  standard  references. 
Preparation  of  working  drawings  in  light  wood  frame  construction  to  practice  current  procedures, 
dimensioning,  notation,  and  design  correlation,  with  standard  and  creative  detailing.  Lecture 
three  hours.  Laboratory  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  111  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or 
consent  of  coordinator  of  architectural  technology. 

125-4  Architectural  Design  I.  Problem  solving  in  architectural  design  with  emphasis  on  de- 
sign elements  and  principles,  human  scale,  methods  and  procedures,  composition,  and  presenta- 
tion. Architectural  projects  of  relatively  small  scope  and  simple  nature.  Lecture:  one  hour.  Labora- 
tory: five  hours.  Prerequisite:  111,  112,  and  113  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent 
of  coordinator  of  architectural  technology. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

214-6  Architectural  Drawings  II.  Continuing  study  of  materials  and  practices  in  document 
preparation  for  non-complex  buildings  using  masonry  and  reinforced  concrete  construction.  Inves- 
tigation and  use  of  local,  state,  and  federal  codes  regulating  health  and  safety.  Construction  tech- 
niques relating  to  criteria  or  permanence,  low  maintenance  and  budget  requirements.  Working 
drawings  for  two-level,  light  commercial/industrial  buildings.  Lecture:  three  hours.  Laboratory: 
six  hours.  Prerequisite:  124  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  coordinator  of  ar- 
chitectural technology. 

215-4  Architectural  Design  II.  Continuing  study  of  architectural  design  with  application  of 
principles  and  procedures  for  projects  of  increased  scope  and  complexity,  with  attention  to  re- 
search, site  planning,  and  comprehensive  feasibility.  Presentations  in  various  media.  Lecture:  one 
hour.  Laboratory:  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  125  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of 
architectural  technology  coordinator. 

216-4  Architectural  Structures  I.  Elementary  study  of  forces  and  force  systems  using  graphic 
and  analytic  methods.  Basic  structural  concepts:  reactions,  shear  and  moment  diagrams,  axial, 
eccentric  and  combined  loading  on  beams  and  columns.  Review  of  principles  used  in  the  design  of 
floor  and  roof  structural  systems:  load  analysis,  acting  and  resisting  stresses.  Analytic  and  graph- 
ic truss  stress  analysis.  Lecture:  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Technical  Careers  105a  and  b,  107a  and 
b,  and  architectural  technology  major  or  consent  of  architectural  technology  coordinator. 
217-2  Architectural  Systems.  Basic  principles  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  of  build- 
ings. Familiarization  with  water  supply  and  sanitation  systems.  Fundamentals  of  properties  of 
heat,  air  conditioning,  and  purification  systems.  Fundamentals  of  illumination  and  electrical  sys- 
tems. Fundamentals  of  acoustics  and  materials  for  reflection,  attenuation,  and  isolation.  Lecture: 
two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Technical  Careers  105a,  b,  107a,  b,  and  major  in  architectural  technology 
or  consent  of  architectural  technology  coordinator. 

219-2  Architectural  Site  Planning.  Fundamentals  of  topography,  site  planning,  building  loca- 
tion, preparation  of  detailed  site  drawing,  introduction  to  use  of  surveying  equipment.  Lecture: 
two  hours.  Prerequisite:  124  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  architectural 
technology  coordinator. 

220-2  Architectural  Specifications.  Function  of  specifications  as  a  contract  document.  The  re- 
lationship of  specifications  to  architectural  drawings.  Organization  and  format.  Content  of  vari- 
ous sections.  Lecture:  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  with  224  and  major  in  architectural 
technology  or  consent  of  architectural  technology  coordinator. 

224-6  Architectural  Drawings  III.  Continuing  study  of  materials  and  practice  in  document 
preparation  for  construction  of  multi-floor  buildings  of  a  more  complex  nature.  Contemporary  ma- 
terials, components  and  systems.  Steel  and  concrete  framing  systems  using  short  and  longspan 
steel  joists,  steel  pans,  pre-  and  post-tensioned  precast  components.  Correlation  with  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  structural  work.  Lecture:  three  hours.  Laboratory:  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  214, 
219,  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  architectural  technology  coordinator. 
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225-4  Architectural  Design  III.  Continuing  application  of  architectural  design  principles  and 
procedures  to  projects  of  higher  factor  of  usage,  or  greater  scope  and  complexity  of  function  and 
circulation.  Continuing  practice  in  presentation  with  various  media.  Lecture:  one  hour.  Laborato- 
ry: five  hours.  Prerequisite:  215  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  architectural 
technology  coordinator. 

226-4  Architectural  Structures  II.  Continued  study  of  structural  framing  systems.  Investiga- 
tion of  materials  and  design  of  structures  through  selection  of  the  safest  and  most  economical 
shapes  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  structural  members  commonly  used  in  building  construc- 
tion. Formulation  and  use  of  structural  design  procedures,  with  regard  to  material  limitations  and 
code  requirements,  and  the  selection  of  structural  members.  Lecture:  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  216 
and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of  architectural  technology  coordinator. 
229-2  Architectural  Estimating.  Study  of  estimating  methods  including  material  lists  and 
quantities,  material  and  labor  costs,  and  factors  affecting  construction  costs.  Lecture:  two  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Technical  Careers  105a,b;  214  and  major  in  architectural  technology  or  consent  of 
architectural  technology  coordinator. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

315-4  Architectural  Design  IV.  Correlation  of  the  schematic  design  and  design  development 
phases  of  the  project  from  the  initial  program  with  appropriate  drawings  required  for  each  phase. 
Lecture  two  hours.  Laboratory  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  ARCH  224,  225,  College  of  Technical  Ca- 
reers baccalaureate  major  or  consent  of  Architectural  Technology  coordinator. 
316-3  Architectural  Structures  III.  Continuing  study  of  framing  materials  and  systems  for 
buildings  using  advanced  concepts  of  structural  analysis.  Included  are  earthquake  resistant  struc- 
tures, composite  beams,  plastic  theory,  statically  indeterminate  structures,  long  spans,  moment 
distribution,  multi-story  structures,  etc.  Lecture:  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  226  or  consent  of  ar- 
chitectural technology  coordinator. 

318-3  Architectural  CADD  I.  Introduction  to,  and  the  development  of  the  competencies  and 
skills  in  the  use  of  computer  aided  design  and  drafting  in  the  architectural  disciplines.  Includes 
the  development  of  two  dimensional  drawings  using  the  C.A.D.  system.  Prerequisite:  111  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

324-4  Architectural  Drawings  IV.  Correlation  of  the  design  development  and  construction 
documents  phases  of  a  building  project.  Development  of  the  project  from  design  development 
through  construction  drawing  phases  with  appropriate  drawings  required  for  each  phase.  Lecture 
two  hours.  Laboratory  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  ARCH  315,  College  of  Technical  Careers  bacca- 
laureate major  or  consent  of  Architectural  Technology  coordinator. 

328-3  Architectural  CADD  II.  Skill  development  of  the  computer  aided  drafting  system  in  the 
preparation  of  contract  documents  in  all  architectural  disciplines  and  specifically  working  draw- 
ings. Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  developing  competencies  in  data  and  graphics  repeatability. 
Prerequisite:  318  and  consent  of  instructor. 

338-3  Architectural  CADD  HI.  Skill  development  in  the  computer  aided  design  system  in  the 
schematic  and  design  development  phases  of  all  architectural  disciplines.  The  use  of  the  computer 
aided  design  system  as  a  tool  for  three  dimensional  creative  problem  solving.  Prerequisite:  328 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

371-3  Lighting  and  Acoustical  Systems.  The  study  of  lighting  and  acoustics  as  major  tools  in 
designing  interior  spaces  through  actual  problem  solving.  Emphasis  is  on  task,  ambient,  and  spe- 
cialty lighting  as  well  as  noise  reduction  within  and  between  spaces.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

372-3  Mechanical  and  Plumbing  Systems.  Study  of  interior  architectural  mechanical  equip- 
ment as  it  relates  to  the  proximate  environment.  Emphasis  is  on  heating,  cooling,  ventilation,  and 
plumbing  systems  with  attendant  building  codes.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
471-3  Professional  Practice.  Introduction  to  the  organization,  management,  and  practice  of 
architecture  and  interior  design  as  a  business  and  profession.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  range  of 
services  provided,  professional  ethics,  business  management,  marketing,  contracts  and  negotia- 
tions, design  cost  analysis/control,  and  other  aspects  of  professional  practice.  Lecture.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
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Army  Military  Science  (Department,  Courses) 

Army  Military  Science  studies  is  a  voluntary  course  sequence  which  leads  to  a 
commission  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  (Active  Army,  Army  Re- 
serves, or  Army  National  Guard).  The  basic  course,  consisting  of  four  100  and  200 
level  courses  is  open  to  all  students  and  carries  no  military  obligation.  Students 
may  take  one  or  all  the  basic  courses  offered,  receiving  credit  hours  for  each 
course,  without  incurring  a  commitment  to  further  study  in  Army  Military  Sci- 
ence or  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  If  a  student  continues  into  the  advanced 
course,  the  student  will  then  incur  a  military  obligation.  The  obligation  may  be 
served  in  the  Active  Army,  Army  Reserves,  or  Army  National  Guard  after  the  stu- 
dent is  commissioned  an  officer,  upon  completion  of  the  Army  Military  Science 
program.  Students  who  wish  to  complete  the  program  must  complete  a  bachelor's 
degree,  although  the  field  of  study  is  unrestricted.  History  393  and  courses  in 
communication  skills,  human  behavior,  computer  literacy,  and  math  reasoning 
are  also  required. 

Veterans  of  any  service,  students  who  are  currently  members  of  the  armed 
forces  (Reserve  or  National  Guard),  and  students  who  have  successfully  complet- 
ed four  years  of  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  instruction,  may  be  eligible 
to  enroll  into  the  advanced  course  once  they  have  obtained  junior  academic  status 
at  the  University.  Students  who  have  no  prior  military  service  may  attend  a  six 
week  basic  camp  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  which  will  qualify  them  for  entrance 
into  the  advanced  course  of  Army  Military  Science.  This  six  week  camp  incurs  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  advanced  course  must  attend  a  six  week  advanced 
camp  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  between  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  advance 
course  (normally  the  summer  between  the  junior  and  senior  school  year).  Both  the 
basic  and  advanced  camp  pay  the  student  for  travel  and  attendance  at  camp,  plus 
provide  free  room,  board,  and  uniforms. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  in  the  form  of  Illinois  State  ROTC  scholar- 
ships, national  ROTC  scholarships,  and  a  tax  free  $100  per  month  (for  ten 
months)  subsistence  pay  for  all  students  in  the  advanced  course. 

Army  ROTC  classes  are  open  to  all  University  students  with  the  permission  of 
the  professor  of  Army  Military  Science.  Non-contracted  students  participating  in 
the  advanced  course  are  not  eligible  for  Army  scholarships  or  financial  aid,  and 
will  not  be  commissioned  as  Army  officers. 

Courses  (AMS) 

101-1  Introduction  to  Military  Science.  An  examination  of  the  realities  of  conflict  and  the 
U.S.  response  to  conflict.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  the  U.S.  Army's  role.  Includes  the  history,  or- 
ganization, and  mission  of  the  U.S.  military  and  explores  the  opportunities  resulting  from  the  in- 
dividual's decision  to  exercise  leadership  within  the  military  organization. 
102-1  or  2  Land  Navigation  and  Traverse.  An  introduction  to  land  navigation  involving  the 
use  of  the  compass,  topographic  maps,  the  sun,  and  prominent  stars.  Includes  terrain  traverse 
techniques  such  as  free  climbing  and  rappelling.  Competitive  compass  exercises  will  also  be 
presented  as  well  as  other  outdoor  practical  exercise.  Two  credit  hours  will  be  given  for  those  who 
attend  the  Leadership  Laboratory. 

201-3  Basic  Leadership  Skills.  Applied  leadership  in  a  small  group  context.  Exercises  in  self- 
confidence,  group  communications,  and  leadership  evolved  from  situations  where  the  group  is  re- 
quired to  function  and  survive  on  a  self-sufficient  basis.  Principles  of  survival  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort will  be  explored  in  depth,  with  maximum  involvement  of  the  student  in  leadership  and 
problemsolving  roles.  Includes  Leadership  Laboratory. 

202-2  Leadership  and  Management  Techniques.    A  study  of  the  Military  Management  Sys- 
tem, including  the  functional  aspect  of  leadership  within  the  military  structure.  Includes  the  pre- 
sentation of  military  leadership  traits,  styles,  approaches,  managerial  techniques,  and 
communications. 
258-1  to  13  Leadership  Equivalency.     Experience  credit  for  101,  102,  201  and  202  are  given 
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upon  successful  completion  of  this  leadership  camp  held  at  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky.  Advance  place- 
ment into  301  or  302  will  be  given  based  on  the  consent  of  the  professor  of  military  science.  Prereq- 
uisite: satisfactory  completion  of  the  academic  phase  of  the  six-week  field  training  program. 
301-4  A  Study  of  Organizational  Leadership.  A  multi-faceted  approach  to  the  study  of  lead- 
ership in  both  a  military  and  civilian  setting.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  human  behavior,  commu- 
nication, the  individual  as  a  leader,  group  dynamics,  and  the  military's  interface  with  society.  An 
extensive  block  on  ethics,  morality  and  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  also  presented.  Physical  training 
techniques  are  taught  with  practical  application.  Includes  Leadership  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  professor  of  military  science. 

302-3  Small  Unit  Tactics.  The  student  is  introduced  to  small  unit  tactical  operations  at  the  pla- 
toon and  company  level.  Offensive,  defensive,  and  retrograde  operations  are  covered  in  detail.  Unit 
organization  and  patrolling  are  also  stressed.  Practical  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  classroom 
and  in  field  environments.  Physical  training  is  also  conducted.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  profes- 
sor of  military  science. 

358-6  Advanced  Leadership  Camp.  A  special  six-week  field  study  training  program  designed 
to  further  prepare  Army  ROTC  advanced  course  students  for  the  basic  tasks  that  will  be  required 
of  them  as  junior  officers  and  leaders  in  the  Army.  The  course  is  normally  conducted  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  during  the  summer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  professor  of  military  science. 
401-4  Advanced  Leadership  and  Management.  An  analysis  of  selected  leadership  and  man- 
agement problems  in  the  following  military  subjects:  unit  administration  at  company  level  em- 
phasizing correspondence;  fundamental  concepts  of  military  justice  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  procedures  by  which  judicial  and  nonjudicial  disciplinary  measures 
are  conducted;  U.S.  Army  readiness  program  as  it  deals  with  unit  maintenance;  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  contemporary  world  scene  discussed  in  the  light  of  its  impact  on  leadership 
and  management  problems  of  the  military  service;  and  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  logistical 
support  available  to  the  unit.  Leadership  development  is  continued  by  the  application  of  leader- 
ship principles,  stressing  responsibilities  of  the  leader,  and  increasing  experience  through  practi- 
cal exercises.  Includes  Leadership  Laboratory.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

402-3  Fundamentals  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military  Team.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
students  a  working  knowledge  in  the  theory  and  dynamics  of  the  military  team.  Generally  this 
includes  a  study  of  combat  operations  by  the  various  military  teams,  with  emphasis  on  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  necessary  between  the  elements  of  the  team.  The  subjects  to  be  presented 
during  this  three-hour  block  of  instruction  include  an  understanding  of  command  and  staff  organi- 
zation at  the  battalion  level,  military  intelligence  methods  and  procedures  used  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence, and  an  analysis  of  the  principles  used  in  internal  defense  and  development,  emphasizing 
tactical  operations  which  include  civil  affairs.  Since  this  course  is  presented  just  prior  to  the 
commissioning  of  the  cadets,  several  hours  of  instruction  are  presented  near  the  end  of  the  school 
year  on  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  an  Army  officer.  Includes  Leadership  Laboratory. 
Not  for  graduate  credit. 

403-1  to  3  Independent  Study  in  Military  Science.  Directed  independent  study  in  selected 
areas.  Students  may  register  for  one  hour  per  semester  or  may  register  for  one  hour  for  the  first 
semester  and  two  hours  for  the  second.  They  may  not  register  for  three  hours  during  one  semester. 
Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  professor  of  military  science. 

Art  and  Design  (School,  Majors  [Art  and  Design],  Courses) 

The  School  of  Art  and  Design  offers  two  majors:  art  and  design;  and  offers  two  de- 
grees: the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts.  Ten  specializations  are 
offered  in  art:  the  B.A.  degree  offers  art  education,  art  history  and  general  studio; 
and  the  B.F.A.  degree  offers  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  ceramics, 
metalsmithing  and  fibers/weaving.  Two  specializations  are  offered  in  design  un- 
der the  B.A.  degree:  visual  communication  and  product  design. 

The  education  of  teachers,  scholars,  artists  and  designers  requires  both  compre- 
hensive learning  in  the  specialization  and  broad  learning  in  studies  outside  the 
major.  In  meeting  these  objectives,  the  School  honors  the  importance  of  general 
education  and  emphasizes  both  theory  and  practice  in  its  specializations.  Studies 
are  sequentially  planned  to  facilitate  orderly  progression  throughout  the  bacca- 
laureate curriculum. 

The  specializations  in  art  education  and  art  history  are  offered  within  a  liberal 
arts  curriculum  format.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  students  in  art  educa- 
tion are  prepared  and  certified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In  art  history,  gradu- 
ates are  prepared  for  advanced  study  or  for  careers  that  require  scholarly  and  lib- 
eral arts  training.  General  studio  is  the  most  flexible  program  offered.  By  means 
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of  both  requirements  and  elective  options,  students  may  plan  interdisciplinary 
programs  in  art  and  design  or  develop  programs  leading  towards  a  specific  career 
objective. 

The  B.F.A.  specializations  in  art  and  B.A.  specializations  in  design  are  profes- 
sional programs.  With  a  B.F.A.  degree,  students  are  prepared  to  practice  as  studio 
artists,  go  on  to  advanced  study  or  enter  careers  in  their  studio  specializations. 
The  B.A.  in  design  prepares  students  with  the  intellectual,  technological  and 
practical  knowledge  required  in  the  professional  world  of  design.  With  a  special- 
ization in  visual  communication,  students  are  accustomed  to  the  discipline  prac- 
ticed in  the  various  fields  of  application  for  graphic  design.  With  a  specialization 
in  product  design,  students  are  prepared  to  practice  in  the  industrial  field  of  con- 
temporary product  development. 

Prior  to  entry  into  a  selected  specialization,  all  majors  are  required  to  complete 
foundation  studies:  beginning  coursework  in  art  history,  drawing,  and  two-and- 
three  dimensional  design.  In  addition,  for  entrance  into  the  art  B.F.A.  and  the 
design  B.A.  specializations,  students  must  have  successfully  completed  a  portfolio 
review  of  work  from  previous  art  studies  (at  SIUC  or  elsewhere).  The  review  will 
be  conducted  no  later  than  upon  completion  of  the  foundation  studio  courses. 

Transfer  students  seeking  admission  from  another  program  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as  those  seeking  ad- 
mission from  another  institution  (see  Chapter  2).  Evaluation  of  a  studio  course  for 
transfer  credit  from  another  institution  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  work  (or  professional  quality  slides  of  the  work)  executed  in  the  course 
to  determine  whether  the  course  will  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  specific  course 
or  accepted  as  studio  elective  credit. 

Most  prerequisite  courses  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  before 
a  student  may  advance  into  the  next  course.  Students  should  refer  to  individual 
course  descriptions  for  specific  information. 

ART  MAJOR 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

A  student  majoring  in  art  should  select  one  of  the  following  fields  of  interest  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year:  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  ceram- 
ics, metalsmithing,  or  fibers/weaving. 

ART  MAJOR— DRAWING  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substi- 
tutes in  GEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in 

Drawing (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b, (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  200,  201,  202,  203, 
204  or  205  or  206,  300a,  300b,  300c,  301a,  301b,  302a  or 

302b  or  302c,  400a,  400b,  400c 48 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 

Studio  art  electives 20_ 

Total 135 

ART  MAJOR— PAINTING  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes  in 
GEC 
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Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in 

Painting (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b, (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  200,  201,  202,  203,  204 
or  205  or  206,  300a,  300b,  301a,  301b,  301c,  302a  or  302b  or 

302c,  401a,  401b,  401c 48 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 

Studio  art  electives 20 

Total 135 

ART  MAJOR— PRINTMAKING  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved 
substitutes  in  GEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in 

Printmaking  (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  200,  201,  202,  203, 

204  or  205  or  206,  300a,  300b,  301a,  302a,  302b,  302c, 

402a,  402b,  402c 48 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 

Studio  art  electives 20 

Total 135 

ART  MAJOR— SCULPTURE  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes  in 
GEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization 

in  Sculpture (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b, 

107,  110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  200,  201,  203,  204  or 

205  or  206,  300a  or  300b  or  300c,  303  (9  credits),  403a, 

403b,  403c 39 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 

Craft  electives 6 

Studio  art  electives 23 

Total 135 

ART  MAJOR— CERAMICS  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes  in 
GEC. 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in 

Ceramics (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b, 

107,  110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  200  or  201  or  202, 

203,  204,  6  credits  from  205  or  206  or  214,  304a,  304b,  404a, 

404b,  404c,  404d-6 39 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 
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Craft  or  sculpture  electives 9 

Studio  art  electives 20 

Total 135 

ART  MAJOR— METALSMITHING  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes 
inGEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in 

Metalsmithing (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Major  Requirements:  Art  and  Design  122,  213,  203,  205, 
6  hours  from  204,  206,  or  214,  305a,  305b,  405a,  405b,  405c, 

405d-6 : 42 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 

Craft  or  sculpture  electives 9 

Studio  art  electives 17 

Total 135 

ART  MAJOR— FIBERS/WEAVING  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes 
inGEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in 

Fibers/Weaving  (6)  +  89 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  200,  213,  202,  201  or  203, 
204  or  205  or  214,  206,  306a,  306b,  406a,  406b,  406c,  406d-6, 

Cinema  and  Photography  425  45 

Art  and  Design  history  electives:  300-  or  400-level 6 

Craft  electives 6 

Studio  art  electives 17 

Total 135 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

A  student  majoring  in  art  with  a  specialization  in  art  history,  art  education,  or 
general  studio  should  select  the  specialization  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

ART  MAJOR— ART  HISTORY  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes  in 
GEC.  8  hours  of  foreign  language  (French  or  German)  are  required,  four 
of  which  will  not  count  toward  General  Education  Requirements. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in  Art  History (10)  +  74 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  201,  203,  204  or  205 
or  206,  217,  347,  and  27  hours  from  327,  357,  407,  417,  427, 

437,  447,  457,  467,  477,  487,  497  42 

French  or  German (4)  +     4 

Art  and  Design  electives 6 

Electives 7 
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To  be  chosen  from  philosophy,  history,  anthropology,  classical  stud- 
ies, foreign  languages,  religious  studies,  or  other  courses  approved 
by  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  

Total 120 

ART  MAJOR— GENERAL  STUDIO  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  should  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes 
inGEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in  General 

Studio (6)  +  74 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b   (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Seven  courses  from  Art  and  Design  200, 

201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  213,  214  or  222  21 

300-level  studio  courses  in  at  least  three  disciplines 15 

400-level  studio  courses  in  two  disciplines 6 

Art  and  Design  history  elective 3 

Liberal  Arts  electives  (300-  and  400-level) 14 

Total 120 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

ART  MAJOR— ART  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved  substitutes 
in  GEC;  GEB  114,  GEB  202  and  GEB  301;  GEC  literature  (or  a  third 
English  course);  GEC  213  and  GEE  201. 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Art  with  Specialization  in  Art 

Education (6)  +  49 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b,  107, 

110,  120,  (207a),  207b (6)  +  15 

Studio  requirements:  Art  and  Design  201,  203,  204,  205,  202 

or  206 15 

Art  education  requirements:  Art  and  Design  308,  318,  328a, 

338a,  328b  or  338b  10 

Art  and  Design  history  electives 3 

Studio  Art  and  Design  electives 6 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  

Total  120 


Minor 

A  total  of  21  hours  is  required  for  the  minor.  The  student  must  complete  Art  and 
Design  100a,  100b,  107,  and  207a  for  12  hours  and  may  then  elect  studio  or  art 
history  courses  for  the  remaining  nine  hours. 

DESIGN  MAJOR 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

A  student  majoring  in  design  should  select  one  of  the  following  specializations  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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DESIGN  MAJOR— PRODUCT  DESIGN  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved 
substitutes  in  GEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Design  with  Specialization  in  Product 

Design (6)  +  74 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b, 

107,  110,  122,  (207a),  207b  (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Two  courses  from  Art  and  Design  203, 
204,  205  or  206;  213,  249,  253,  263,  323,  339,  363,  383,  413, 

423,429,489 43 

Art  and  Design  history  elective 3 

Approved  electives 13 

Total  120 

DESIGN  MAJOR— VISUAL  COMMUNICATION  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Art  and  Design  100a  and  207a  must  be  taken  as  approved 
substitutes  in  GEC 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Design  with  Specialization  in  Visual 

Communication (6)  +  74 

Foundation  requirements:  Art  and  Design  (100a),  100b, 

107,  110,  122,  (207a),  207b  (6)  +  15 

Major  requirements:  Art  and  Design  222,  232,  249,  302a, 
302b  or  302c,  322,  339,  342,  372,  422,  429,  452,  472,  Cinema 

and  Photography  425  39 

Art  and  Design  history  electives  (347  recommended)  3 

Approved  electives 17 

Total  120 

Courses  (AD) 

100A-3  Two-Dimensional  Design.  A  fundamental  design  class  dealing  with  two-dimensional 
concepts  and  materials.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  design  problems  which  will  develop  perceptu- 
al skills  and  critical  judgement.  Studio  fee  $3.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $50. 
100B-3  Three-Dimensional  Design.  A  fundamental  design  class  dealing  with  three- 
dimensional  design  concepts  and  materials.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  design  problems  which 
will  develop  perceptual  skills  and  critical  judgement.  Studio  fee  $10.  Incidental  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $30. 

107-3  Fundamentals  of  Art.     A  study  of  the  language  of  visual  art  and  its  use  to  communicate 
through  visual  media.  Critical  thinking  is  developed  through  visual  awareness  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  universality  of  visual  concepts. 

110-3  Introduction  to  Drawing  I.  Designed  to  help  the  student  experience  the  concepts  and 
processes  that  constitute  the  language  of  graphic  expression.  The  goal  is  a  working  understanding 
of  the  still  life.  Studio  fee  $5.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $50. 

120-3  Introduction  to  Drawing  II.  Designed  to  help  the  student  experience  the  concepts  and 
processes  that  constitute  the  language  of  graphic  expression.  The  goal  is  a  working  understanding 
of  inanimate  and  animate  forms  in  space.  Studio  fee  $5.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $50. 
Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  110. 

122-3  Drawing  for  Communication.  An  introduction  to  graphic  thinking  and  the  visualiza- 
tion of  ideas  using  the  materials,  tools  and  techniques  employed  in  design.  Students  will  develop 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  effectively  think  and  communicate  using  pencils,  markers  and 
mixed  media.  Recommended  prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  110. 

200-3  Introduction  to  Drawing  III.    Concerned  with  the  introduction  to  various  media, 
compositional  devices,  spatial  investigation,  and  the  human  figure.  Studio  fee  $30.  Incidental  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  $75.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  120. 

201-3  Introduction  to  Painting.  Emphasizing  material,  techniques,  processes,  and  ideas  fun- 
damental to  the  discipline  of  painting.  Studio  fee  $5.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100.  Pre- 
requisite: C  or  better  in  100a,  b,  107,  110,  120. 
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202-3  Introduction  to  Printmaking.  Lectures  and  films  on  the  basic  printmaking  processes: 
relief,  intaglio,  piano  graphic,  stencil,  and  cast  paper.  Emphasis  on  studio  lab  work  in  relief  and 
intaglio,  printmaking  processes.  Studio  fee  $35.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $35.  Prerequi- 
site for  art  majors:  C  or  better  in  100a,  b,  107,  110,  120. 

203-3  Beginning  Sculpture.  Emphasis  experience  in  materials,  techniques,  processes,  and 
ideas  fundamental  to  the  discipline  of  sculpture.  Studio  fee  $35.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$25.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  100a,  b,  107. 

204-3  Beginning  Ceramics.  Introduction  to  ceramic  forming  techniques  of  hand  building  and 
throwing  on  the  potter's  wheel.  Students  will  explore  traditional  methods  of  ceramic  form  con- 
struction and  will  develop  fundamental  building  skills  through  dialogue,  projects,  and  problem- 
solving  experiences.  Studio  fee  $39.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $15.  Prerequisite:  C  or  bet- 
ter in  100a,  b,  107. 

205-3  Beginning  Jewelry  and  Metalsmithing.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  skills  and 
technology  of  jewelry  and  metalsmithing  through  practical  experience.  The  properties  of  the  me- 
dium will  be  explored  and  a  survey  of  the  field  will  be  made.  Studio  fee  $30.  Incidental  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $10.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  100a,  b,  107. 

206-3  Beginning  Fibers.  A  studio  course  providing  experience  in  the  material,  techniques, 
processes,  and  ideas  in  basic  dyed,  printed,  stitched,  and  non-loom  fibers.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the 
expressive  use  of  the  two-  and  three-dimensional  qualities  of  fibers.  Studio  fee  $50.  Incidental  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  $50.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  100a,  b,  107. 

207-6  (3,  3)  Introduction  to  Art  History.  Introduction  to  the  scope,  methods,  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  art  history  as  a  discipline.  Emphasis  in  methodology  and  problem  solving,  (a)  Covers  an- 
cient, medieval,  Renaissance  and  non-European  art.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  107  or  consent  of 
instructor,  (b)  Covers  Baroque,  Rococo,  Nineteenth  Century  and  modern  art.  Prerequisite:  C  or 
better  in  107,  207a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

213-3  Basic  Materials  and  Processes.  Introduction  to  tools  and  skills  used  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  wood,  metal,  and  plastics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  projects  selected  by  the  students  to  en- 
hance their  ability  to  solve  problems  in  terms  of  specified  materials  and  processes.  Studio  fee:  $10. 
Prerequisite:  100a  and  100b  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

214-3  Introduction  to  Stained  Glass.     Practical  application  of  basic  techniques  of  stained  glass 
design  and  construction  to  include  cartoon  making,  leading,  foiling,  pattern  cutting,  and 
soldering.  Studio  fee:  $45.  Prerequisite:  100a,  100b,  107,  110,  and  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 
217-3  Methodology  of  Art  History.     Lecture,  discussion,  and  presentation  of  the  research  tools 
of  art  history,  art  historical  logic,  and  the  methods  of  art  criticism. 

219-2  to  18  Workshop.  Workshop  experience  in  specific  studio  and  academic  disciplines:  (a) 
drawing,  (b)  painting,  (c)  watercolor,  (d)  printmaking,  (e)  sculpture,  (f)  ceramics,  (g)  glass,  (h) 
fibers,  (i)  metals,  (j)  art  education,  (k)  art  history,  (1)  papermaking.  Studio  fee  $3  to  $50,  depending 
on  course  discipline.  Each  topic  restricted  to  two  hours  per  section. 

222-3  Type  as  Image.  An  introduction  to  skills,  techniques  and  design  as  it  relates  to  typogra- 
phy. The  skills  and  techniques  include  sketching  and  drawing  letterforms,  and  preparing  typo- 
graphic, rough,  and  comprehensive  layouts,  as  well  as  type  specification.  A  general  knowledge  of 
type  categories  and  visual  techniques  used  to  complement  and  enhance  typographic  messages  is 
emphasized.  Studio  fee:  $20.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  100a  and  100b. 

232-3  Graphic  Reproduction.  An  introduction  to  the  tools,  skills,  techniques  and  methods 
used  by  designers  to  insure  proper  preparation  of  image  and  text  for  reproduction.  The  course  cov- 
ers fundamentals  of  the  printing  production  process;  including  mechanical  preparation,  sizing  and 
scaling,  paper  and  color  specification,  and  the  integration  of  typography  into  the  process.  Studio 
fee:  $20.  Prerequisite:  100a,  100b  and  222  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

249-3  Two-  and  Three-Dimensional  Presentation.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  knowledge, 
skills,  methods  and  materials  utilized  by  the  practicing  designer  to  effectively  present  and  com- 
municate a  design  concept  in  both  two-  and  three-dimensional  form.  Development  of  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  effectively  plan,  develop  and  fabricate  boards,  models  and  mockups  in  or- 
der to  present  concepts  according  to  professional  design  standards  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  C 
or  better  in  213  or  222. 

253-3  Human  Factors.  An  introduction  to  basic  human-machine  concepts  specifically  oriented 
to  design  students.  Subjects  include  sensory  and  motor  processes,  space  and  arrangement,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  in  design.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  213. 

257-1  to  30  Work  Experience.  Credit  for  concurrent  or  non-structured  work  performed  which  is 
related  to  the  student's  educational  objective.  Credit  to  be  granted  by  department  evaluation. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  30  Work  Experience.  Credit  for  past  work  performed  which  is  related  to  the  student's 
educational  objective.  Credit  to  be  granted  by  departmental  evaluation.  No  grade  for  past  work 
experience. 

259-2  to  15  Transfer  Credit.  Credit  to  be  given  for  course  work  granted  by  any  accredited 
educational  institution  or  vocational  institution.  Prerequisite:  any  work  accepted  for  transfer 
credit  in  art  must  be  granted  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  faculty. 

263-3  Materials  and  Methods  I.     Exploration  of  methods,  tools,  and  materials  for  developmen- 
tal prototyping.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  213. 
300-9  (3,  3,  3)  Intermediate  Drawing,     (a)  Beginning  figure  drawing,  (b)  intermediate  figure 
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drawing,  (c)  advanced  figure  drawing.  Studio  fee  $50.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $50  for 
each  section.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b,  c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  200. 
301-9  (3,  3,  3)  Intermediate  Painting,  (a)  Oil  painting  emphasizing  the  figure.  Studio  fee:  $50. 
Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  201.  (b)  aqueous  medium  emphasized.  Studio  fee:  $5.  Prerequisite:  C 
or  better  in  a  and  b.  (c)  beginning  individual  problem  solving.  Studio  fee:  $5.  Prerequisite:  C  or 
better  in  201a,b.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each  section. 

302  A-3  Beginning  Etching.  Introduction  to  the  basic  processes  of  intaglio  printmaking,  includ- 
ing etching,  aquatint,  engraving,  and  drypoint.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  black  and  white  print- 
ing. Studio  fee  $40.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $50. 

302B-3  Beginning  Lithography.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  basic  processes  of  lithography, 
including  use  of  stone  and  plate.  Emphasis  will  be  on  black  and  white  printing.  Studio  fee  $40. 
Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $45. 

302C-3  Beginning  Silkscreen.  Introduction  to  the  basic  processes  and  history  of  silkscreen;  in- 
cluding construction  of  screen  and  hand  and  photographic  stencil-making  techniques.  Studio  fee 
$45.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $45. 

303-9  (3,  3,  3)  Intermediate  Sculpture.  A  studio  orientation  to  tools,  techniques,  materials, 
and  problems  involved  in  historical  and  contemporary  sculpture.  Metal  fabrication,  figure,  wood 
and  stone  carving,  and  plaster  fabrication  will  be  emphasized.  Studio  fee:  contingent  upon  type  of 
materials  used  by  student.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $50.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  203. 
304-6  (3,  3)  Intermediate  Ceramics,  (a)  Focuses  on  structured  problems  designed  to  encourage 
the  student  to  apply  basic  forming  skills  experienced  at  the  introductory  level.  Pottery  shapes  re- 
quiring singular  and  multiple  form  components  will  be  investigated  and  simple  glazing  tech- 
niques will  be  introduced,  (b)  Stresses  studio  problems  of  a  group  nature  and  introduces  glaze 
calculation  as  both  theory  and  a  practical  tool.  Personal  and  creative  interpretation  of  assign- 
ments; some  problems  requiring  group  effort.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b  sequence.  Studio  fee:  $50.  Inci- 
dental expenses  not  to  exceed  $10  for  each  section.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  204. 
305-6  (3, 3)  Intermediate  Metalsmithing.  (a)  Exploration  of  various  processes  emphasizing  the 
diversity  of  the  technical  possibilities  within  the  discipline  of  metalsmithing.  (b)  Emphasis  placed 
on  the  use  of  these  processes  to  develop  individual  styles.  Studio  fee  $30.  Incidental  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $25  for  each  section.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  205. 

306-6  (3,  3)  Intermediate  Fibers,  (a)  Introduction  to  weaving;  simple  and  floor  looms;  work  in 
spinning,  dyeing,  stitching,  printing,  and  non-loom  fibers  is  encouraged.  Studio  fee:  $50.  (b)  Con- 
tinued work  in  weaving  and  dyeing  with  emphasis  on  double  weave,  sculptural  fibers,  and  warp 
and  weft  ikat.  Emphasis  on  personal  expression,  craftsmanship,  and  imagery.  Studio  fee  $50.  Pre- 
requisite: 206  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

308-3  Theories  and  Philosophies  of  Art  Education.  Students  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  major  art  issues  in  art  education  through  examining  theories  and  philosophies  of  art  educa- 
tion. Areas  of  focus  include  trends  in  art  education,  child  development  in  art,  perceptual  and  psy- 
chological development,  learning  theory,  and  teaching  methods.  Requirements  include  extensive 
reading  and  preparation  of  a  major  paper. 

309-3  to  12  Independent  Study.  To  be  used  by  majors  in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  to  pursue 
independent  research  activities.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  foundation  courses,  3.0  grade 
point  average,  major  in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
318-2  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education.  Prepares  students  to  organize  art  re- 
sources, materials,  and  concepts  into  effective  art  learning  experiences.  The  focus  is  on  integrating 
art  concepts  from  art  history,  aesthetics,  criticism,  etc.,  with  studio  methods  and  techniques.  Re- 
quirements include  extensive  reading,  the  preparation  of  a  position  paper  on  teaching  art,  and 
developing  a  curriculum  document. 

319-3  Art  Studio  for  Non-Majors.  General  studio  for  the  non-art  major.  Studio  fee  $15  to  $40. 
Incidental  expenses  will  be  at  least  $10  per  semester. 

322-3  Visual  Communication  I.  Introduction  to  visual  communication,  including  exploration 
of  words,  images,  and  symbols.  Experimentation  with  graphic  techniques  and  processes.  Empha- 
sis on  solving  basic  visual  communication  problems.  Studio  fee:  $10.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in 
222  and  232. 

323-3  Product  Design  Analysis.  An  introduction  to  product  evaluation  techniques,  such  as  hu- 
man engineering,  consumer  safety,  environmental  impact,  design  liability,  and  patent  protection. 
Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  253. 

327-3  Esthetics.  General  survey  of  historical  and  contemporary  philosophies  of  the  beautiful 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  their  relation  to  visual  works  of  art  and  individual  student  re- 
search leading  to  the  organization  and  presentation  of  a  personal  esthetic  concept.  Prerequisite: 
207b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

328A-2  Art  Education  Methods:  Elementary.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prepares  students  to  teach 
children  the  fundamentals  of  art  production.  Areas  of  focus  include  teaching  strategies  and  meth- 
ods, art  processes  and  techniques,  and  the  appropriate  use  of  tools  and  materials.  Studio  fee  $10. 
Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $15. 

328B-1  Internship  Laboratory.  Observation  and  pre-teaching  experiences  in  educational 
settings. 
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338A-2  Art  Education  Methods:  Secondary.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prepares  students  to  teach 
adolescents  the  fundamentals  of  art  production.  Areas  of  focus  include  teaching  strategies  and 
methods,  art  processes  and  techniques,  and  the  appropriate  use  of  tools  and  materials.  Studio  fee 
$10.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $15. 

338B-1  Internship  Laboratory.  Observation  and  pre-teaching  experiences  in  educational 
settings. 

339-3  Survey  of  Design.  An  examination  of  design  within  the  last  two  centuries  emphasizing 
industrial  design  and  visual  communication;  ie.,  advertising/promotions,  packaging,  publication, 
exhibition,  signage  and  informational  graphics.  A  review  of  designs,  designers,  processes  and 
methodologies  in  relation  to  technological,  scientific  and  cultural  movements  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. Looks  at  implications  for  the  future.  Prerequisite:  107,  207a,b. 

342-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the  pro- 
duction of  graphic  images.  Topics  include  the  definition  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  data,  the 
generation  of  engineering  and  perspective  images,  and  animation.  Prerequisite:  232. 
347-3  Survey  of  20th  Century  Art.  A  survey  of  the  major  developments  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  other  selected  areas  of  the  visual  arts  from  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century  to 
the  present.  These  developments  are  examined  in  relation  to  other  significant  cultural,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  events  of  the  20th  Century.  Prerequisite:  207b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
348-3  Art  Education  for  Teachers.  Lecture  and  studio  for  non-art  majors.  Especially  applica- 
ble to  pre-school  and  K-6  grades.  Introduction  to  uses  and  applications  of  art  media,  approaches  to 
teaching  and  artistic  awareness,  concept  development,  creative  expression,  appreciation,  art  judg- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  our  art  heritage.  Studio  fee  $10.  Incidental  expenses  not  to  exceed  $15. 
357-3  19th  Century  Art.  Survey  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in  Europe  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Includes  such  major  stylistic  movements  as 
Neoclassicism,  Romanticism,  Realism,  Impressionism,  Post-Impressionism,  and  the  roots  of  mod- 
ern art.  Prerequisite:  207b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

363-3  Product  Development.  Investigation  and  identification  of  significant  product  related 
human  need  areas.  Application  of  development  methodologies  in  selected  product  design  projects. 
Studio  fee:  $10.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  323  and  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  383. 
372-3  Visual  Communication  II.  An  investigation  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  visually  com- 
municating concepts  and  information.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  the  communications 
need  and  progresses  through  the  production  of  items  in  prototype  form.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in 
322. 

383-3  Practicum  in  Product  Design.  Advanced  comprehensive  product  design  projects 
developed  into  production  prototypes.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  323  and  to  be  taken 
concurrently  with  363. 

388-1  to  36  Study  Abroad.  Provides  credit  toward  the  undergraduate  degree  for  study  at  an 
accredited  foreign  institution  or  approved  overseas  program.  Final  determination  of  credit  is  made 
on  the  student's  completion  of  work.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  residence  at  this  university,  good 
academic  standing,  and  prior  approval  of  the  department. 

400-3  to  30  (6,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Drawing  I.  (a)  Figure  drawing.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  300a,  b,  c.  (b)  Individual  research.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: C  or  better  in  400a.  (c)  Senior  seminar  and  exhibition.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite: 
C  or  better  in  400b,  (d)  Independent  study  in  drawing.  Prerequisite:  for  undergraduates,  C  or  bet- 
ter in  400b;  for  graduates,  consent  of  major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  for  a  and  b,  $70;  for  d,  $5.  Inciden- 
tal expenses  may  exceed  $100  for  each  section. 

401-3  to  30  (6,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Painting  I.  (a)  and  (b)  Individual  problem  solving  with 
emphasis  on  technical  and  conceptual  synthesis.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  for  a,  301a, 
b,  c  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  for  b,  401a  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  (c)  Senior  seminar  and 
exhibition.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  401b.  (d)  Independent  study  in 
painting.  Prerequisite:  for  undergraduates,  C  or  better  in  401b;  for  graduates,  consent  of  major 
adviser.  Studio  fee  for  a,  b,  and  d,  $5.  Incidental  expenses  may  exceed  $100  for  each  section. 
402-3  to  30  (6,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Printmaking  I.  (a)  Advanced  techniques  in  printmak- 
ing  to  include  intense  work  in  color  printing.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in 
301-6  hours,  (b)  Individual  research  with  emphasis  on  history,  processes,  and  ideas  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  personal  content.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  402a.  ( c) 
Senior  seminar  and  exhibition.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  402b.  id) 
Independent  study  in  printmaking.  Prerequisite:  for  undergraduates,  C  or  better  in  402b;  for 
graduates,  consent  of  major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  for  a  and  b:  $60;  for  d:  $10  per  credit  hour  enrolled. 
Incidental  expenses  may  exceed  $50  for  each  section. 

403-3  to  30  (6,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Sculpture  I.  (a)  Foundry  techniques  and  direct  metal 
fabrication.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio  fee:  $48.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  303-6  hours,  (b) 
Individual  research  with  emphasis  on  history,  materials,  processes,  and  ideas  that  form  personal 
content.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio  fee:  $48.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  403a.  (c)  Senior  semi- 
nar and  exhibition.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  403b.  (d)  Independent 
study  in  sculpture.  Studio  fee:  contingent  upon  type  of  materials  used  by  the  student.  Prerequi- 
site: for  undergraduates,  C  or  better  in  403b;  for  graduates,  consent  of  major  adviser.  Incidental 
expenses  may  exceed  $75  for  each  section. 
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404-3  to  27  (3,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Ceramics  I.  (a)  Assigned  individual  problems  with  em- 
phasis on  ceramic  form  and  glazing.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  304-6 
hours,  (b)  Individual  research  with  emphasis  on  kiln  theory  and  design.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  404a.  (c)  Senior  seminar  and  exhibition.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: C  or  better  in  404b.  (d)  Independent  study  in  ceramics.  Prerequisite:  for  undergradu- 
ates, C  or  better  in  404b;  for  graduates,  consent  of  major  adviser.  Studio  fee:  for  a,  b,  and  d,  $27  per 
credit  hour  enrolled.  Incidental  expenses  may  exceed  $20  for  each  section. 

405-3  to  27  (3,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Metalsmithing.  (a)  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ad- 
vanced processes  to  develop  individual  expression.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio  fee:  $30.  Prereq- 
uisite: C  or  better  in  305a,  b.  (b)  Media  exploration  to  develop  individual  styles.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Studio  fee:  $60.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  405a.  (c)  Senior  seminar  and  exhibition.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  405b.  (d)  Independent  study  in  metalsmithing.  Studio 
fee:  $10  per  credit  hour  enrolled.  Prerequisite:  for  undergraduates,  C  or  better  in  405b;  for  gradu- 
ates, consent  of  major  adviser.  Incidental  expenses  may  exceed  $75  for  each  section. 
406-3  to  27  (3,  6,  3,  3  to  15)  Advanced  Fibers  I.  (a)  Individual  design  problems.  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Studio  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  306b.  (b)  Individual  research  with  emphasis 
on  the  intensive  use  of  fibers  as  a  creative  medium.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio  fee:  $100.  Pre- 
requisite: C  or  better  in  406a.  (c)  Senior  seminar  and  exhibition.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prereq- 
uisite: C  or  better  in  406b.  (d)  Independent  study  in  fibers.  Studio  fee:  $17  per  credit  hour  enrolled. 
Prerequisite:  for  undergraduates,  C  or  better  in  406b;  for  graduates,  consent  of  major  adviser.  Inci- 
dental expenses  may  exceed  $75  for  each  section. 

407-3  Ancient  Art.  Ancient  art  of  the  Mediterranean  area  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  A  survey  of  the  major  cultures,  with  emphasis  upon  visual  analysis,  media  and 
techniques,  function,  and  icongraphy.  Field  trip  required.  Documented  research  paper  on  an  as- 
pect of  ancient  art  required  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  207a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
413-3  Professional  Practice  in  Product  Design.  The  study  of  designer/client  relationships, 
business  practices,  design  office  procedures,  and  professional  ethics.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: C  or  better  in  363,  383  and  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  to  21  Glass  I.  A  studio  course  designed  for  the  beginning  glass  student  focusing  initially 
upon  basic  "flat  glass"  and  cole  working  techniques  and  processes.  Coursework  includes  projects 
intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  designing  and  executing  products  in  stained  glass.  Stu- 
dent will  be  introduced  to  forming  techniques  in  glassblowing.  Studio  fee  $20  per  credit  hour  en- 
rolled. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

415-4  A  Creative  Look  at  Reclamation  Possibilities  for  Massively  Disturbed  Land.  Pre- 
sents the  possibility  that  massively  disturbed  areas  can  be  aesthetic  resources  if  potential  inher- 
ent in  these  sites  can  be  recognized  and  addressed.  Seminar/lecture/studio  format  with  selected 
lectures  given  by  invited  speakers.  Discussions  include  recognition  of  massive  land  disturbance; 
reclamation  as  a  concept;  environmental  art  and  design;  the  questions  a  potential  developer  or 
designer  of  disturbed  land  should  ask  and  where  they  might  look  for  expert  advice;  and  group 
critiques  on  student  studio  projects.  Studio  projects  will  involve  the  visualization  in  two-  and 
three-dimension  formats  of  plans  for  the  reclamation  of  the  students'  chosen  site  with  accompany- 
ing documentation. 

417-3  Medieval  Art.  Medieval  art  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  in  Western  Europe. 
Examination  of  selected  art  objects  in  terms  of  media  and  techniques,  iconography,  function,  and 
cultural  milieu.  Field  trip  required.  Documented  research  paper  on  an  aspect  of  medieval  art  re- 
quired for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  207a  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

422-3  Visual  Communication  III.  Principles  of  visual  message  making  and  investigation  of 
symbols  as  they  are  used  in  communication.  Study  includes  the  development  of  contemporary 
communication  techniques  including  photographies,  topography,  color,  and  illustration  as  well  as 
learning  to  identify  techniques  and  processes  of  communication.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio 
fee:  $10.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  372. 

423-4  Research  in  Product  Design.  An  in-depth  investigation  and  exploitation  of  a  selected 
production  material  (plywood,  sheet  metal,  plastic  sheeting,  etc.).  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio 
fee:  $10.  Prerequisite:  C  or  better  in  363  and  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
427-3  Renaissance  Art.  An  examination  of  various  topics  appropriate  to  a  study  of  Renaissance 
art,  both  Northern  and  Italian,  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  in  Europe.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  a  range  of  art  history  problems  and  methods  of  approach.  Field  trip  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: 207a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

429-3  Portfolio.  Presents  to  the  graduating  senior  an  insight  into  the  adventure  of  locating  an 
open  position  and  the  type  of  graphic  samples  required  to  procure  employment.  Includes  prepara- 
tion of  resume,  preparation  of  samples  of  work  for  presentation,  customization  of  portfolio  for  dif- 
ferent positions,  how  to  dress,  present  yourself  and  work,  and  to  negotiate  salary,  corporate  struc- 
ture, politics  and  promotion.  Finally,  how  to  survive  once  you  are  hired.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

437-3  Baroque  and  Rococo  Art.     An  examination  of  various  topics  appropriate  to  a  study  of 
Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  upon  a  range  of  art  historical  problems  and 
methods  of  approach.  Field  trip  required.  Prerequisite:  Art  207a  or  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
447-3  Introduction  to  Museology.     A  survey  of  museum  and  gallery  techniques  (emphasis  upon 
practical  exhibit  development)  which  will  involve  answering  questions  concerning  contractual 
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agreements,  taxes,  insurance,  packing,  shipping,  exhibit  design  and  installation,  record  systems, 
general  handling,  public  relations,  and  sale  of  art  works  directed  toward  problems  encountered  by 
the  artist  outside  the  privacy  of  the  studio.  Prerequisite:  art  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 
452-3  Environmental  Graphics.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  designing  mean- 
ingful symbols  for  the  public  environment,  including  spatial  perception  and  typography  as  related 
to  signage  systems,  imagery,  symbols,  color,  and  light.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  C  or 
better  in  372. 

453-4  Environmentally-Integrated  Products.  Development  of  products  integral  to  compre- 
hensive environmental  planning.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

457-3  Women  in  the  Visual  Arts.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  427.)  Consists  of  a  survey  of  wom- 
en's contributions  and  participation  in  the  visual  arts  from  the  middle  ages  through  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Through  lecture,  discussion  and  research,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  crafts,  film, 
photography,  and  other  forms  of  visual  art  will  be  covered.  Screening  fee:  $10. 
459-1  to  6  Internship.  Supervised  work  experience  related  to  student's  academic  program  and 
career  objectives.  Not  repeatable  for  credit.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  de- 
sign area  head.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

463-4  Products  for  Special  Populations.  Products  for  special  subset  groups  within  greater 
population  norms.  May  be  of  cross-cultural  and  interdisciplinary  implementation.  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit. 

467-3  Critical  Issues  in  Contemporary  Art.  An  examination  of  the  style  and  meaning  of  con- 
temporary art  in  relation  to  the  current  political,  social,  and  cultural  issues.  Will  include  visual 
arts,  architecture,  and  communications  media.  Prerequisite:  207a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
472-3  Visual  Communication  IV.  Advanced  problems  in  visual  communication:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  corporate  identity.  Assigned  projects  simulate  design  studio  procedures  for  solving  con- 
temporary visual  identity  problems.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Studio  fee:  $10.  Prerequisite:  C  or 
better  in  422. 

477-3  American  Art  of  the  Thirties.  A  socio-political  and  artistic  study  of  American  art  during 
the  decade  of  the  Great  Depression.  Course  material  will  be  divided  in  three  parts:  (Da  survey  of 
art  trends  during  the  Thirties  concentrating  on  traditional  art  forms  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  (2)  an  investigation  into  government-subsidized  art  programs,  and  (3)  recent 
governmental  and  corporate  patronage  of  the  arts  through  such  programs  as  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Prerequisite:  207a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

487-6  (3,  3)  American  Art.  (a)  U.S.  Art  to  1913.  Study  of  American  art  from  native  Indian  set- 
tlements through  Colonial  period  to  20th  Century.  Attention  to  such  art  forms  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  as  well  as  the  rich  varied  Indian  folk  and  craft  traditions,  (b)  U.S.  Art 
Since  1876.  Study  of  American  art  and  design  from  Industrial  Revolution  to  present.  Attention  to 
such  traditional  art  forms  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  as  well  as  the  many  facets  of 
modern  design.  Prerequisite:  207a,b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

489-3  Senior  Thesis.  Creative  project  development  individualized  by  the  student  with  the  facul- 
ty sponsor.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

497-3  to  6  (3  per  topic)  Problems  in  Art  History.  A  close  examination  of  selected  categories  of 
works  of  art  from  various  periods,  media,  and  cultures  as  illustrative  of  particular  art  historical 
problems.  Topics  will  vary  and  include  (a)  portraiture,  (b)  landscape  and  still  life,  (c)  narrative, 
(d)  other  selected  topics.  Sections  a  through  c  may  be  taken  only  once  each,  section  d  may  be  re- 
peated as  topics  vary.  Art  historical  perspectives  to  include  formal  analysis,  iconography,  art  theo- 
ry, social  history,  connoisseurship.  Prerequisite:  300-level  art  history  course  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

499-3  to  21  Individual  Problems.  Art  studio  course  directed  toward  individual  research  in  the 
student's  major  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  history,  materials,  processes,  and  ideas  that 
form  the  content  and  experience  of  the  student's  major  field.  Designed  to  adapt  to  students'  indi- 
vidual needs  in  problem  research.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design,  a 
3.0  average,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Asian  Studies  (Minor) 

Asian  Studies  is  a  minor  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Asian  studies 
program  includes  a  variety  of  courses  of  the  languages,  civilizations,  and  contem- 
porary issues  of  Asia.  The  program  is  intended  to  prepare  a  student  for  a  number 
of  career  options  with  Asia  interests.  Through  this  program,  a  student  may  pre- 
pare for  more  advanced  work  on  another  campus,  may  develop  a  teaching  special- 
ty, or  may  broaden  skills  and  knowledge  which  would  be  useful  for  professional 
and  occupational  interests  in  Asia. 

A  minor  in  Asian  studies  requires  a  minimum  of  20  hours  selected  from  a  list  of 
approved  courses.  Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department 
for  credit  toward  the  20  hours. 
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A  student  may  major  in  Asian  studies  by  means  of  the  special  major  program  of 
the  University  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  student  in  this  program  has  to 
meet  University,  General  Education,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  require- 
ments. The  student's  special  major  will  not  be  approved  unless  at  least  30  hours 
selected  from  a  list  of  approved  courses  with  at  least  three  disciplines  included  are 
completed.  Students  interested  in  this  program  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least 
two  years  of  an  Asian  language. 

Athletic  Training  (Minor) 

(SEE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION) 

Automotive  Technology  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

The  automotive  technology  program  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  provides 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  skills  that  will  assist  in  job  entry  and  career  advancement  in  the  auto- 
motive service  field.  Fundamental  concepts  are  emphasized  in  lecture  classes  and 
reinforced  with  practical  laboratory  activities  including  the  diagnosis  and  repair 
of  automobiles  and  laboratory  units. 

Current  automotive  trends  indicate  that  the  automobile  will  continue  to  experi- 
ence changes  that  include  expanded  use  of  electronics  and  computerized  controls 
for  improving  engine  performance,  fuel  efficiency,  exhaust  emissions,  and  passen- 
ger comfort  and  safety.  These  changes  will  require  service  technicians  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  highly  skilled  in  specialized  areas  of  automotive  technology. 
This  program  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  areas  of  specialization 
during  the  last  two  semesters  of  study  in  the  associate  degree  program  and,  in 
addition,  elective  specialization  classes  are  offered  for  those  students  who  contin- 
ue in  a  bachelor's  degree  program.  The  student  should  expect  to  spend  about  $600 
for  a  required  basic  tool  kit  consisting  of  both  standard  and  metric  tools. 

The  automotive  technology  program  has  achieved  master  certification  by  the 
National  Institute  for  Automotive  Service  Excellence.  Instruction  is  offered  in  all 
eight  areas  of  ASE  certification — engine  repair,  automatic  transmissions/ 
transaxles,  manual  drive  trains  and  axles,  front  end,  brakes,  electrical  systems, 
heating  and  air  conditioning,  and  engine  performance.  All  graduates  are  encour- 
aged to  complete  the  certification  process  by  taking  the  ASE  certification  tests. 

An  advisory  committee  composed  of  leaders  in  the  automotive  field  provides  ad- 
ditional guidance  to  the  program.  Current  members  include  representatives  from 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Chrysler  Corporation,  Toyota 
Motor  Sales,  Nissan  Motor  Corporation,  Mitsubishi  Motor  Sales,  Moog  Automo- 
tive, NAPA,  various  automotive  dealerships,  and  wholesale/retail  outlets. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree 

During  the  first  year,  each  student  will  enroll  in  core  courses  that  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  those  technical  skills  considered  essential  to  all  automotive 
technicians.  During  the  second  year  the  student  may  choose  four  areas  of  study 
from  seven  possible  areas  offered.  This  allows  the  student  to  select  courses  that 
will  assist  in  developing  the  chosen  career  path. 

The  associate  degree  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community  college  or  other 
acceptable  educational  experience. 

Other  Programs 

Third  Year  Offerings.  Any  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  Associate 
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in  Applied  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  automotive  technology  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  a  community  college,  or  other  accredited 
postsecondary  institution,  may  continue  advanced  automotive  technical  studies 
at  the  post-associate  level.  These  advanced  courses  may  also  apply  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree. 

Bachelor's  Degree.  Graduates  with  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  with 
a  major  in  automotive  technology  may  continue  their  study  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  bachelor's  programs  require  an  additional  two  or  more  years  of  study 
beyond  the  associate  degree.  The  graduates  may  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Advanced  Technical  Studies  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  with 
the  program  of  study  being  Automotive  Service  Operations.  This  bachelor's  de- 
gree program  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  technical/management  positions 
in  the  automotive  industry.  The  graduates  may  also  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  major  in  vocational  education  stud- 
ies. This  is  a  teacher  training  program  designed  to  prepare  students  as  automotive 
instructors. 

General  Motors  Automotive  Service  Educational  Program.  A  cooperative  work/ 
study  program  is  offered  by  General  Motors  Corporation,  its  participating  dealers, 
and  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  automotive  technology  program.  This  associ- 
ate degree  program  is  two  calendar  years  in  length.  Final  selection  for  admission 
to  this  program  is  determined  by  the  corporation  and  its  dealers. 

Moog  Cooperative  Program! Oldsmobile  Cooperative  Program.  Two  cooperative 
work/study  programs  are  offered  by  these  two  corporations  in  conjunction  with 
the  automotive  technology  and  advanced  technical  studies  programs  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Technical  Careers.  These  programs  are  four  calendar  years  in  length  and 
lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  advanced  technical  studies. 
Participants  are  selected  each  year  by  the  employer  from  students  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  automotive  technology  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Automotive  Technology 

GEB 3 

GED  101,  102  and  153 9 

Technical  Careers  105a,  107a,b 6 

Automotive  Technology  101,  103,  105,  107,  115,  121,  123, 

125,  127  27 

Twenty-six  hours  of  selected  200-level  Automotive  Technology 

courses 26 

Total  71 

Courses  (AUT) 

101-3.5  Automotive  Engine  and  Fuel  System  Laboratory.  Enables  the  student  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  fundamental  service  techniques  and  procedures  required  to  service  current  automo- 
tive engines  through  actual  hands-on  experience  on  laboratory  engines.  The  student  will  disas- 
semble an  engine  using  approved  procedures,  inspect  and  measure  for  wear  and  damage,  investi- 
gate design  features,  and  reassemble  the  engine  to  operating  condition.  The  student  will 
investigate  numerous  diagnosis  procedures  used  in  determining  an  engine's  mechanical  condition 
prior  to  disassembly.  Instruction  in  the  adjustment,  repair,  and  diagnosis  of  carburetors  with  an 
introduction  to  infra-red  testing  of  the  carburetor  and  the  emission  control  devices  will  be  includ- 
ed. Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  concurrent 
enrollment  in  121. 

103-3.5  Brakes  and  Chassis  Laboratory.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  perform 
approved  procedures  for  diagnosis  and  repair  of  various  brake  and  suspension  systems.  Experience 
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in  the  use  of  brake,  alignment,  and  wheel  balancing  equipment  will  be  provided  on  live  vehicles 
and  laboratory  units.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequi- 
site: concurrent  enrollment  in  123. 

105-3.5  Engine  Electrical  Laboratory.  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
fundamental  theories  of  electricity/electronics  to  actual  diagnosis  and  testing  of  the  battery, 
charging,  starting,  and  ignition  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  meter  use  and  diagnostic 
procedures.  Provides  hands-on  experience  on  both  live  and  laboratory  components  and  complete 
vehicles.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  enrollment  in  125. 

107-3.5  Drive  Trains  Laboratory.  Provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  modern  tech- 
nical skills  necessary  to  service  and  rebuild  drive  line  components.  Course  includes  servicing, 
rebuilding,  and  adjusting  rear  drive  axle  assemblies,  clutch  assemblies,  manual  three-,  four-,  and 
five-speed  transmissions,  single  and  double  cardan  universal  joints,  drive  shaft  and  drive  line  an- 
gles, torqueflight  automatic  transmissions,  manual  and  torquefiight  transaxles,  and  front  drive 
axle  assemblies.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
concurrent  enrollment  in  127. 

115-1  Related  Shop  Laboratory.  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  per- 
form routine  service  operations  and  small  repairs  required  of  all  automotive  service  personnel. 
Such  topics  as  thread  repairs,  fasteners,  drill  sharpening,  broken  stud  removal,  copper  and  brass 
fitting  identification  and  fabrication,  and  basic  acetylene  welding  and  brazing  are  examples  of 
some  of  the  course  content.  Theory-laboratory  will  be  four  clock-hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks. 
121-3  Automotive  Engine  and  Fuel  Systems  Theory.  Explanation  of  the  theory  of  operation 
and  design  characteristics  of  the  four-stroke  cycle  gasoline  engine  as  well  as  the  basic  automotive 
fuel  system  and  emission  control  systems.  The  different  engine  designs,  factors  affecting  combus- 
tion, compression  systems,  valve  trains,  crankshaft  and  bearings,  cooling  systems,  and  systems 
used  to  control  engine  emissions  of  NOx,  HC,  and  CO  are  examples  of  topics  studied.  Theory  will 
be  six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  101. 
123-3  Brakes  and  Chassis  Theory.  Provides  instruction  in  the  physical  laws  of  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics  and  their  application  to  automotive  brake  and  steering  systems.  Subject  areas  include 
steering  geometry,  suspension  system  designs,  diagnosis  and  repair,  brake  system  diagnosis  and 
repair,  and  brake  machining  procedures.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  103. 

125-3  Engine  Electrical  Theory.  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  fundamen- 
tal theories  of  electricity  and  electronics  applicable  to  the  automotive  field.  Subject  areas  include 
starting,  charging,  and  ignition  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  electrical  measurements 
and  logical  diagnostic  procedures.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prereq- 
uisite: concurrent  enrollment  in  105. 

127-3  Drive  Trains  Theory.  Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  basic  concepts  of 
component  design,  theory  of  operation,  and  diagnosis  of  the  modern  drive  line.  Topics  studied  in- 
clude rear  axle  assemblies,  manual  three-,  four-,  and  five-speed  transmissions,  clutch  and  clutch 
components,  propeller  shafts,  universal  joints,  manual  and  automatic  transaxles,  planetary  gear 
sets,  fluid  couplings,  and  also  complete  rebuilding  procedures  and  theory  of  a  basic  three-speed 
automatic  transmission.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  107. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  sponsor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

201-3.5  Automatic  Transmission  Laboratory.  Permits  the  student  to  acquire  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  latest  diagnostic  and  service  techniques  required  of  current  automatic  transmis- 
sions. Customer  vehicles  along  with  laboratory  units  will  be  utilized  to  instruct  in  the  proper  diag- 
nosis, disassembly,  inspection,  and  reassembly,  along  with  dynamic  testing  on  a  transmission 
dynamometer.  Automatic  transmissions  covered  include  rear  wheel  drive,  transaxles,  overdrive 
transmissions  and  torque  converter  clutch  operation.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  107,  121,  127,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  221. 
203-3.5  Automotive  Body  and  Chassis  Electrical  Laboratory.  Assists  the  student  in  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  diagnostic  and  repair  procedures  required  of  the  vari- 
ous body  and  chassis  electrical  systems,  accessories,  and  comfort  options  commonly  found  on  cur- 
rent production  automobiles.  The  development  of  sound  diagnostic  techniques  in  the  solution  of 
real  problems  on  live  automobiles  will  be  emphasized.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  105,  125,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  223. 
204-3.5  Automotive  Air  Conditioning  Laboratory.  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  practical  experience  in  the  actual  service  and  diagnostic  procedures  required  of  all  cur- 
rent air  conditioning  systems.  Activities  presented  will  consist  of  all  operations  required  of  the 
refrigeration  systems  including  compressor  service  and  the  diagnosis  and  repair  of  factory- 
equipped  systems.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
105,  125,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  224. 
205-3.5  Electronic  Fuel  and  Emission  Controls  Laboratory.    Provides  the  student  with  an 
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opportunity  to  apply  the  theories  of  automotive  fuel  and  emission  control  system  operation  in  the 
diagnosis  of  system  problems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  diagnosis  and  testing  of  system  prob- 
lems. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  diagnosis  and  testing  of  computer  controlled  fuel  and  emission 
components.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101, 
105,  121,  125,  209,  229,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  225. 

207-3.5  Brakes  and  Suspension  Systems  Laboratory.  Provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  techniques  in  servicing  the  latest  production  braking  and  suspension  systems  using 
computerized  equipment.  Students  will  receive  instruction  in  wheel  balancing,  four-wheel  align- 
ment, and  power  assist  rack  and  pinion  steering  gears.  Automatic  load  leveling  devices  and  air 
suspension  will  also  be  studied.  The  MacPherson  strut  and  conventional  front  suspension  designs 
including  front  drive  configurations  will  be  serviced.  Brake  system  service  will  include  electronic 
power  brakes,  hydro-boost,  and  vacuum  assist  units.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  103,  123,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  227. 
208-3.5  Engine  Service  -  Laboratory.  Allows  the  student  the  opportunity  to  develop  skills  and 
service  techniques  considered  essential  in  performing  quality  engine  service.  Service  operations 
such  as  water  pump  replacement,  cam  drive  service,  various  engine  gasket  replacement,  cylinder 
head  removal,  oil  pressure  tests,  cooling  system  service  and  engine  overhaul  procedures  are  exam- 
ples of  activities  that  will  be  performed.  Engine  diagnosis  of  mechanical  failures  and  noises  will  be 
emphasized.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101, 
105,  121,  125,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  228. 

209-3.5  Engine  Electronics  Laboratory.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  perform 
the  approved  procedures  for  diagnosis  and  repair  of  various  engine  electrical  problems.  Includes 
diagnosis  of  electronic  ignition,  computerized  oxygen  feed-back  systems,  charging  and  starting 
systems.  Experience  in  the  use  of  electronic  diagnostic  equipment  will  be  provided  on  live  vehicles 
and  laboratory  units.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequi- 
site: 101,  105,121,  125,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  229. 

210-3.5  Diesel  Fuel  and  Electrical  Systems  Laboratory.  Enables  the  student  to  learn  the 
fundamental  service  techniques  and  procedures  required  to  diagnose  and  service  current  automo- 
tive diesel  fuel  injection  and  electrical  systems.  The  student  will  diagnose  and  disassemble  diesel 
fuel  injection  components,  inspect  for  wear  or  damage,  and  reassemble  to  operating  condition.  The 
diagnosis  and  repair  of  automotive  diesel  glow  plug  systems  will  be  presented  including  thermal- 
mechanical  and  electronic  controlled  systems.  Laboratory  will  be  fourteen  clock  hours  per  week 
for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  105,  121,  125  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  230. 
219-1  to  24  Automotive  Cooperative  Work  Experience.  The  student  will  apply  knowledge 
and  skills  learned  in  the  classroom  to  on-the-job  situations.  Work  experience  may  be  completed  in 
dealerships,  independent  repair  centers,  or  with  the  automotive  manufacturers.  Prerequisite:  ma- 
jor in  automotive  technology  and  consent  of  program  coordinator. 

221-3  Automatic  Transmission  Theory.  Deals  with  automatic  transmission  torque  convert- 
ers, clutch  systems,  planetary  gear  sets,  hydraulic  clutch  units,  computer  related  controls,  and 
hydraulic  controls.  The  transmissions  presented  will  include  rear  wheel  drive,  transaxles,  and 
overdrive  transmissions.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  theory  of  operation  and  current  diagnostic 
procedures.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  107,  121, 
127,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  201. 

223-3  Automotive  Body  and  Chassis  Electrical  Theory.  Allows  the  student  to  obtain  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  theory  of  operation  of  the  various  chassis  and  body  electrical  systems,  compo- 
nents, accessories,  and  popular  comfort  options.  Examples  of  the  units  studied  are  body  lighting 
and  signal  systems,  dash  instrumentation,  windshield  wiper  and  washer  systems,  cruise  control, 
power  windows  and  tailgates,  power  seat  systems,  and  power  door  locks.  Assisting  the  student  in 
interpreting  electrical  wiring  diagrams  will  be  emphasized.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  105,  125,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  203. 
224-3  Automotive  Air  Conditioning  Theory.  Allows  the  student  to  obtain  in-depth  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  refrigeration  systems  which  are  applicable  to  all  current 
systems,  plus  the  theory  of  operation  of  the  various  controls  used  on  factory  installed  units.  Such 
topics  as  the  refrigeration  cycle,  temperature  regulation,  anti-frost  controls,  and  air  conditioning 
systems  testing  are  examples  of  the  material  studied.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per  week  for 
eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  105,  125,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  204. 

225-3  Electronic  Fuel  and  Emission  Controls  Theory.  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  theories  of  automotive  fuel  and  emission  control  system  operation.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  computer  control  of  fuel  and  emission  components.  Theory  will  be  six  clock 
hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  105,  121,  125,  209,  229,  and  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  205. 

227-3  Brakes  and  Suspension  Systems  Theory.  Provides  the  student  with  the  introduction  to 
computer  braking  systems  and  radial  tuned  suspensions.  Other  important  topics  are  power  rack 
and  pinion  steering  gear  operation  and  power  steering  pump  service  procedures.  Also,  theory  will 
include  MacPherson  strut  suspension  operation  and  service,  four-wheel  independent  suspension 
service,  automatic  load  leveling  devices,  and  air  suspension  operation.  Electronic  power  brake 
units,  hydro-boost,  and  vacuum  brake  units  will  be  studied.  Theory  will  be  six  clock  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  103,  123,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  207. 
228-3  Engine  Rebuilding  Theory.     Emphasis  will  be  on  factors  which  determine  engine  compo- 
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nent  wear  and  the  appropriate  service  techniques  which  will  return  the  engine  to  satisfactory  op- 
erating condition.  Examples  of  topics  covered  include  engine  diagnostic  procedures,  engine  design 
factors,  engine  service-theory  procedures  and  the  analysis  of  customer  complaints.  Theory  will  be 
six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  105,  121,  125,  and  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  208. 

229-3  Engine  Electronics  Theory.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  basic  theories  of  solid-state  elec- 
tronics as  applied  in  the  engine  electrical  systems.  Includes  an  in-depth  study  of  operational  char- 
acteristics of  transistor  ignition,  computer  engine  control,  charging,  and  starting  systems.  Theory 
will  be  six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  105,  121,  125,  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  209. 

230-3  Diesel  Fuel  and  Electrical  Systems  Theory.  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  automotive  and  light  truck  diesel  fuel  systems  along  with  the  electri- 
cal systems  unique  to  the  operation  of  light  duty  diesel  engine.  The  principles  of  operation  of  a 
diesel  engine,  diesel  combustion,  and  operation  of  the  fuel  injection  pump  will  be  presented.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  fuel  system  and  engine  performance  will  be  presented  along  with  the  study  of 
thermal-mechanical  and  electronically  controlled  glow  plug  systems.  The  starting,  charging,  and 
glow  plug  systems  will  be  covered  dealing  specifically  with  operation  and  diagnosis.  Theory  will  be 
six  clock  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  101,  105,  121,  125,  and  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  210. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

301-20  (5,  5,  5,  5)  Advanced  Studies  in  Automotive  Electronics.  Provides  the  student  with 
the  opportunity  for  advanced  studies  in  theory,  diagnosis,  and  service  of  electronic  circuitry  and 
computerized  controls  that  are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  automobile.  The  student  may  choose 
any  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  electronic  engine  controls,  (b)  computer  controlled  fuel  and  emis- 
sion systems,  (c)  body  and  chassis  electronics,  (d)  comfort  control  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
development  of  advanced  technical  skills  and  diagnosis  techniques  within  the  subject  area.  Stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  complete  a  project  under  the  supervision  of  the  sponsoring  faculty  mem- 
ber. Each  area  of  study  will  require  20  clock  hours  of  class  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
AAS  degree  in  automotive  technology  or  consent  of  program  coordinator  and  required  tool  set. 
302-20  (5,  5,  5,  5)  Advanced  Studies  in  Automotive  Power  Trains.  Allows  the  student  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  the  latest  diagnosis  and  service  techniques  required  of  the  new  and  emerg- 
ing technologies  that  constitute  the  modern  automobile  design.  The  student  may  choose  any  of  the 
following  areas:  (a)  engine  machining  techniques,  (b)  diesel  fuel  injection  service,  (c)  conventional 
and  front  wheel  drive  transmissions,  (d)  uni-body  and  front  wheel  suspension  and  brake  systems. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  advanced  technical  skills  within  the  subject  area.  Stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  complete  a  project  under  the  supervision  of  the  sponsoring  faculty  mem- 
ber. Each  area  of  study  will  require  20  clock  hours  of  class  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
AAS  degree  in  automotive  technology  or  consent  of  program  coordinator  and  required  tool  set. 
319-1  to  12  Automotive  Occupational  Internship.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  a  University 
approved  work  site  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career 
objectives.  The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  employer  and  the  SIUC 
internship  coordinator.  Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  One 
hundred  hours  of  successfully  completed  work  is  required  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit.  Manda- 
tory Pass/Fail.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing,  consent  of  department,  and  employment  at  an  ap- 
proved work  site. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

419-1  to  12  Automotive  Service  Operations  Internship.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  a  Uni- 
versity approved  work  site  to  engage  in  work  experience  related  to  the  Automotive  Service  Opera- 
tions curriculum  and  the  student's  career  objectives.  The  student  will  perform  duties  as  assigned 
by  the  work  site  supervisor  and  internship  coordinator.  A  written  assignment  is  also  required  as 
determined  by  the  department.  One  hundred  hours  of  successfully  completed  work  is  required  for 
each  semester  hour  of  credit.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing,  consent  of 
department,  and  employment  at  an  approved  work  site. 

Aviation  Flight  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

The  aviation  flight  program  is  designed  to  prepare  beginning  students  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  Commercial  Pilot  Certificate  including  the  multi- 
engine  and  instrument  ratings.  Instruction  is  conducted  at  Southern  Illinois  Air- 
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port,  Carbondale,  Illinois.  Flight  theory  courses  will  supplement  and  complement 
each  flight  course.  In  order  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standards  for  flight 
and  theory  courses,  each  lesson  of  every  course  is  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  FAA  designated  check  pilots  will  examine 
the  student's  performance  and  effectiveness  periodically  during  each  flight  course. 
General  education  and  basic  science  courses  will  be  supplemented  with  a  required 
core  of  flight  courses  and  other  related  technical  courses  to  enhance  the  student's 
professional  value  to  the  aviation  industry.  In  addition  to  the  University  tuition 
and  fees,  substantial  lab  fees  are  assessed  for  each  flight  course.  For  current 
charges,  contact  CTC  Aviation  Flight. 

The  program  has  an  advisory  committee  formed  from  among  industry  and  com- 
munity leaders.  The  advisory  committee  has  the  following  functions:  1)  assist  in 
developing  policy  relative  to  the  program,  which  includes  performance  measures 
in  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the  program;  2)  analyze  labor  market  and  indus- 
try needs  relative  to  program  intake  and  output;  3)  communicate  between  indus- 
try and  the  program;  4)  assist  in  conducting  activities  designed  to  assist  the  com- 
munity as  it  relates  to  the  program. 

The  associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years 
plus  one  summer  semester  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in 
combination  with  community  college  or  other  acceptable  extra-instructional 
educational  experience,  however,  the  twenty-one  semester  hours  of  aviation  flight 
courses  must  be  taken  at  SIUC. 

Associate  In  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  Requirements 

GEA330 3 

GED  101,  102,  107,  153 12 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Aviation  Flight 

Physics  203a  and  253a  or  College  of  Technical  Careers  107a 

and  107b 4 

Avionics  Technology  101,  200 7 

Core  Requirements 

Aviation  Flight  Courses:  AF  201,  203,  204,  206,  207a,  b 21 

Aviation  Technical  Courses:  AF  200,  202,  205,  260 13 

Total  60 

Courses  (AF) 

200-3  Primary  Flight  Theory.  Prepares  the  beginning  aviation  student  for  the  FAA  Private 
Pilot  Written  Examination.  Consists  of  instruction  in  aerodynamics,  FAA  regulations,  primary 
navigation,  use  of  computer,  weather,  and  radio  navigation. 

201-5  Flight — Primary.  Provides  flight  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Pri- 
vate Pilot  Certificate.  Consists  of  dual  flight  instruction,  solo  and  ground  instruction  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  training  flight  and  other  flight-related  topics. 

202-3  Flight — Basic  and  Intermediate  Theory.  Instruction  in  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion regulations  pertaining  to  commercial  flight  operations.  Includes  advanced  instruction  in  aer- 
odynamics, weather  and  safe  operation  of  aircraft.  Prerequisite:  200. 

203-5  Flight — Basic.  Beginning  course  in  preparation  for  the  Commercial  Certificate.  Major 
emphasis  is  upon  solo  and  solo  cross-country  flight,  with  ground  instruction  in  conjunction  with 
each  training  flight  and  other  flight  related  topics.  Prerequisite:  201  and  a  valid  Private  Pilot 
Certificate. 

204-5  Flight — Intermediate.  Continuing  preparation  for  the  Commercial  Certificate.  Includ- 
ing dual,  solo  and  night  flight  instruction  and  advanced  maneuvers.  Ground  instruction  is  provid- 
ed in  conjunction  with  each  training  flight.  Prerequisite:  203. 

205-3  Flight — Instrument  Theory.  Course  is  directed  to  the  theory  of  flight  by  instrument.  In- 
cludes classroom  instruction  in  Federal  Aviation  Administration  regulations  pertaining  to  instru- 
ment flight,  navigation  by  radio  aids,  aviation  weather,  and  function,  use,  and  limitations  of  in- 
struments required  for  instrument  flight.  Prerequisite:  202. 

206-2  Flight— Instrument.  This  course  continues  preparation  for  the  Commercial  Certificate. 
Includes  instrument  flight  instruction.  Prerequisite:  203,  204. 
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207a-2  Flight  Advanced.  This  course  completes  the  requirements  for  the  Commercial  Certifi- 
cate. Includes  dual  and  solo  flight  maneuvers.  Prerequisite:  206.  May  be  concurrently  enrolled 
with  207b  or  must  be  taken  sequentially. 

207b-2  Flight  Multi-Engine  Operations.  Prepares  the  student  for  the  FAA  Multi-Engine  rat- 
ing (airplane).  Includes  multi-engine  flight  instruction  and  individual  ground  instruction.  Prereq- 
uisite: 206.  May  be  concurrently  enrolled  with  207a  or  must  be  taken  sequentially. 
260-4  Reciprocation  and  Jet  Airplane  Systems.  Students  will  have  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  components  of  reciprocating  and  jet  powerplants.  They  will  understand  the 
operation  and  components  of  cabin  pressurization  and  air  conditioning  systems,  flight  control  sys- 
tems, landing  gear  systems,  fuel  systems,  electrical  systems,  anti-icing  systems,  and  fire  detection 
systems. 

300-2  Flight-Instructor  (Airplane).  Prepares  the  commercial  pilot  for  an  FAA  Flight  Instruc- 
tor Certificate.  Includes  20  hours  of  dual  flight  training  and  40  hours  of  specialized  ground  in- 
struction. This  course  carries  substantial  charges  which  may  change  from  time  to  time.  For  exact 
charges  contact  the  Air  Institute  and  Service,  Southern  Illinois  Airport.  Prerequisite:  206. 
301-1  Flight-Instructor  (Airplane-Multi-Engine).  This  course  consists  of  five  hours  of  dual 
flight  instruction  and  10  hours  of  classroom  instruction.  Prepares  the  holder  of  flight  instructor 
certificate  for  the  addition  of  the  multi-engine  flight  instructor  rating.  This  course  carries  sub- 
stantial charges  which  may  change  from  time  to  time.  For  exact  charges  contact  the  Air  Institute 
and  Service,  Southern  Illinois  Airport.  Prerequisite:  300. 

302-1  Flight-Instructor  (Airplane  Instrument).  Designed  to  prepare  the  flight  instructor  to 
teach  instrument  flying,  and  to  acquire  the  Instrumental  Flight  Rating.  Course  consists  of  ten 
hours  of  dual  flight  instruction  and  15  hours  of  classroom  instruction.  This  course  carries  substan- 
tial charges  which  may  change  from  time  to  time.  For  exact  charges  contact  the  Air  Institute  and 
Service,  Southern  Illinois  Airport.  Prerequisite:  300. 

303-3  Flight  Instructor  Ground  School.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  who  is 
obtaining  a  flight  instructor's  rating.  It  will  cover  principles  to  teaching  as  well  as  practical  as- 
pects of  teaching  flight  maneuvers  necessary  for  instruction.  Prerequisite:  205. 
304-2  Practicum  in  Air  Carrier  Operations.  Students  gain  practical  experience  and  training 
by  participating  as  flight  officers  on  passenger  aircraft  flights.  Enables  students  to  practice,  under 
close  supervision,  the  role  of  first  officer  within  a  passenger  carrier  format.  Course  includes  20 
hours  of  flight  time  and  a  minimum  of  40  hours  pre-  and  post-flight  activities  and  instruction. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail.  Prerequisite:  206,  207  and  consent  of  department. 

400-1  Flight-Airline  Transport  Pilot.  Prepares  the  commercial  pilot  for  the  FAA  Airline 
Transport  Pilot  Certificate.  Includes  40  hours  of  ground  instruction  and  20  hours  of  flight  training 
in  single-engine  or  multi-engine  aircraft.  This  course  carries  substantial  charges  which  may 
change  from  time  to  time.  For  exact  charges  contact  the  Air  Institute  and  Service,  Southern  Illi- 
nois Airport.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  206. 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology 

(Program,  Major,  Courses) 

Skilled  technicians  are  in  demand  in  the  aviation  industry,  both  in  airlines  and 
general  aviation.  The  industry  demands  people  who  possess  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  ability  provided  by  general  education  as  well  as  special  technical 
training. 

The  student  learns  reciprocating  and  jet  powerplants,  cabin  environment  and 
jet  transport  systems,  hydraulics,  fuel  systems,  ignition-starting  systems,  carbu- 
retion  and  lubricating  systems,  instruments,  and  powerplant  testing  in  coordinat- 
ed classroom  and  laboratory  work.  The  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  FAA  airframe  and 
powerplant  license  are  required  to  take  a  two-course  post-associate  specialization. 

Instruction  is  conducted  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport  between  Carbondale 
and  Murphysboro  in  a  combination  laboratory-classroom-hangar  facility. 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  about  $400  for  a  tool  kit  and  special  study 
materials. 

Executives  in  the  aviation  industry  constitute  an  advisory  committee  which 
serves  the  program.  Current  members  are:  James  Barkley,  Manager  of  Customer 
Training,  Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Robert  Bauman,  Avionics 
Project  Engineer,  Mid  Coast  Aviation,  Cahokia,  Illinois;  Raoul  Castro,  Aerospace 
International  Management,  Upland,  California;  Joe  Cooley,  Aircraft  Mainte- 
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nance  Manager,  UPS,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Joseph  DePaola,  Senior  Marketing 
Consultant  Xionix  Simulation  Inc.,  Colleyville,  Texas;  Patrick  Graham,  Section 
Manager,  Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  Long  Beach  California;  Robert  J.  Graham, 
Supervisor  of  Production  Control,  American  Airlines,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dennis 
Hitt,  Director  of  Product  Support,  Bendix-King  Radio  Corporation,  Olathe,  Kan- 
sas; Robert  Kopitzke,  Curator,  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas,  Richardson,  Texas; 
Paul  Levitt,  Aerospace  Services  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois;  Robert  Long,  Hartzell 
Propeller  Products,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology 

GED  101,  102,  152 9 

Technical  Careers  105a  2 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  116,  201, 

203,  204,  205,  206,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  216  67 

Elective  (in  social  science) 5 

Total  83 

Courses  (AMT) 

110-4  Aircraft  Structure-Fabrication  and  Repair.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  and  select 
materials  employed  in  aircraft  construction.  Using  appropriate  FAR's,  they  will  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  repair  of  honeycomb,  fiberglass,  welded,  wood,  or  fabric  aircraft  members.  The  student 
will  inspect  aircraft  members  for  defects  and,  if  necessary,  inspect  completed  repairs  for  airworthy 
condition. 

111-4  Materials  Processing.     Students  will  be  able  to  identify,  select,  and  inspect  aircraft  hard- 
ware and  materials.  They  will  be  able  to  select  and  apply  appropriate  cleaning  materials  and  to 
implement  corrosion  controls.  They  will  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  precision  measurement 
equipment  and  related  inspection  tools. 

112-4  Aircraft  Electricity.     Students  will  have  basic  knowledge  of  electricity  generation,  AC 
and  DC  circuitries,  and  controls.  They  will  be  able  to  solve  problems  associated  with  electrical 
measurement  (AC  and  DC),  circuit  interpretations  and  inspection,  aircraft  electrical  load  analy- 
sis, circuit  malfunctions,  and  circuit  or  component  servicing.  They  will  have  as  an  introduction,  a 
basic  knowledge  of  aircraft  electronics. 

113-2  Federal  Aviation  Regulations.  Students  will  be  able  to  select  and  use  FAA  technical  and 
legal  publications  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  aircraft  technician. 

114-2  Aircraft  Weight  and  Balance.  Students  will  fully  understand  and  solve  problems  of  air- 
craft weight  and  balance.  They  will  be  able  to  perform  weighing,  computation  of  C.G.,  and 
establishing  of  equipment  list. 

116-3  Aircraft  Instruments.  Students  will  have  a  knowledge  of  operation,  installation,  mark- 
ing, and  interpretation  of  synchro  and  servo  systems,  aircraft  and  powerplant  instruments.  They 
will  be  able  to  install,  adjust,  and  calibrate  these  instruments  in  accordance  with  FAA  and  manu- 
facturers' recommendations. 

201-2  Applied  Science.  Students  will  be  able  to  apply  and  use  the  principles  of  applied  science 
to  describe  the  behavior  of  an  aircraft  powerplant,  aircraft  aerodynamics,  strength  and  mechani- 
cal advantage  of  systems,  including  hydraulic,  cabin  environmental,  carburetion,  instrumenta- 
tion. They  will  understand  the  application  of  aircraft  finishing,  both  enamel,  lacquer,  and  dope 
and  fabric  coverings,  and  understand  the  safety  procedures  to  safely  operate  aircraft  and 
powerplants  for  groundoperational  checks  and  servicing. 

203-2  Aircraft  Aerodynamics.  Students  will  have  a  knowledge  of  flight  theory  and  factors  af- 
fecting aircraft  in  flight.  They  will  explain  and  compare  aircraft  design  features  in  subsonic,  tran- 
sonic, and  supersonic  aircraft.  They  will  be  able  to  assemble  and  rig  various  aircraft  control  sys- 
tems, analyzing  and  correcting  faulty  flight  characteristics. 

204-4  Hydraulics  (Aircraft).  Students  will  have  a  knowledge  of  fluid  theory  and  applied  phys- 
ics which  relates  to  aircraft  hydraulics.  They  will  know  the  theory  of  operation,  maintenance  re- 
quirements, and  adjustments  of  various  hydraulic  components  and  systems.  They  will  be  able  to 
test,  inspect,  troubleshoot,  and  service  hydraulic  systems  and  overhaul  malfunctioning  compo- 
nents in  accordance  with  FAA  and  manufacturers  specifications. 

205-6  Cabin  Environment  and  Jet  Transport  Systems.  Students  will  understand  the  atmo- 
spheric variables  at  different  altitudes  and  the  basic  equipment  required  to  cope  with  malfunction 
in  the  cabin  pressurization  and  air-conditioning  systems.  Using  the  available  information,  jet 
transport  aircraft  and  simulated  training  panels,  they  will  understand  the  operation  of  and  be 
able  to  identify  the  components  of  flight  control  systems,  landing  gear,  fuel,  anti-icing,  and  fire 
detection  systems.  They  will  be  able  to  compare  and  analyze  aircraft  systems  of  current  jet  trans- 
port aircraft  and  to  diagnose  and  resolve  malfunction  problems.  They  will  have  knowledge  of  pro- 
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cedures  for  aircraft  and  to  diagnose  and  resolve  malfunction  problems.  They  will  have  knowledge 
of  procedures  for  aircraft  ground  handling,  APU  operation,  and  system  servicing. 
206-3  Metals  Processing.  Students  will  be  able  to  make  appropriate  sheet  metal  repairs  using 
correct  repair  procedures,  tools,  and  materials.  They  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  correct  use  of 
and  interpretation  of  structural  repair  diagrams  and  correct  interpretation  of  charts  and  tables 
from  AC  43.13-1A  pertaining  to  materials  and  methods. 

210-2  Aircraft  Electrical  Systems.  The  successful  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  op- 
eration, repair,  inspection,  and  service  of  small  and  large  aircraft  electrical  systems,  using  sche- 
matic diagrams  and  training  panels. 

211-5  Reciprocating  Powerplant.  Students  will  have  a  knowledge  of  construction,  operation, 
and  timing  mechanisms  associated  with  aircraft  reciprocating  powerplants.  They  will  be  able  to 
disassemble,  clean,  measure,  inspect,  and  reassemble  a  powerplant  to  airworthy  condition  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  FAA  and  manufacturers'  regulations  and  practices. 
212-5  Carburetion,  Lubrication,  and  Fuel.  Students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  compe- 
tence in  identifying  fuel  and  oil  system  components  and  carburetors,  understanding  the  operating 
principles  of  each.  They  will  be  able  to  inspect,  adjust,  troubleshoot,  and  overhaul  these  compo- 
nents according  to  manufacturers  and  federal  regulations.  They  will  be  able  to  identify  the  grades 
of  aviation  fuels  and  lubricants  and  understand  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  each. 
213-5  Ignition  Systems.  Successful  students  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operation,  repair, 
inspection,  and  service  of  reciprocation  and  jet  powerplant  ignition  systems  and  reciprocating 
starting  system.  They  will  be  able  to  time,  overhaul,  and  troubleshoot  the  various  components  of 
each  system. 

214-3  Propellers.  Students  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  and  design  characteris- 
tics governing  propeller  operation.  They  will  be  able  to  identify  components,  troubleshoot,  and 
adjust  fixed  and  variable  pitch  propellers.  They  will  maintain  fixed  pitch  propellers,  and  the  gov- 
ernor system  for  variable  pitch  propellers  in  accordance  with  FAA  and  manufacturers'  standards. 
215-5  Powerplant  Testing.  Students  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  correct  procedures  and 
precautions  to  be  observed  during  engine  installation,  ground  operation,  and  fuel  and  oil  servic- 
ing. They  will  be  required  to  inspect  and  troubleshoot  reciprocating  and  jet  engines  for  airworthy 
condition  and  interpret  engine  instrument  readings  to  diagnose  engine  malfunctions. 
216-6  Jet  Propulsion  Powerplant.  Students  will  be  able  to  apply  and  understand  physics  laws 
related  to  jet  powerplants.  They  will  be  able  to  identify  and  understand  the  operation  of  jet  en- 
gines and  their  components.  They  will  be  able  to  perform  inspection,  maintenance  repair, 
troubleshooting,  and  adjustments  of  jet  powerplants  and  accessories.  They  will  be  able  to  analyze 
engine  performance  and  to  interpret  operational  charts,  graphs,  and  tables. 
225-6  Aircraft  Inspection.  Students  will  be  able  to  perform  a  100-hour  and  an  annual  inspec- 
tion of  an  aircraft.  They  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  FAR's  by  checking  appropriate  AD's,  clas- 
sifying repairs,  and  pinpointing  specific  service  problems.  They  will  also  complete  the  required 
maintenance  forms,  records,  and  inspection  reports  required  by  federal  regulations.  They  will  un- 
derstand and  be  able  to  perform  inspection  under  computerized  aircraft  maintenance  programs. 
230-6  Powerplant  Inspection.  Students  will  be  able  to  perform  periodic  inspection  of 
powerplants.  They  will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  FAR  and  application  of  FAA  ADs',  Service 
Bulletins,  and  proper  use  of  inspection  equipment.  They  will  use  knowledge  learned  in  the 
powerplant  curriculum  to  perform  malfunction  analysis  of  powerplant  and  related  systems.  Live 
equipment  is  used  on  a  return-to-service  basis. 

301-3  Helicopter  Theory  and  General  Maintenance  Practice.  The  student  will  have  indepth 
knowledge  of  rotary  wing  aerodynamics,  main  and  tail  rotor  systems,  rotor  blades,  primary  and 
secondary  controls,  and  general  maintenance  practices  to  include  inspection  and  nondestructive 
testing.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Airframe  and 
Powerplant  Technician  license  or  consent  of  program  coordinator. 

302-6  Helicopter  General  Maintenance  Laboratory.  The  student  will  perform  general  main- 
tenance on  rotary  wing  main  rotor  systems,  tail  rotor  systems,  flight  and  powerplant  control  sys- 
tems to  include  malfunction  analysis,  tracking,  static  and  dynamic  balancing,  rigging,  and  repair. 
Laboratory  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  301  or  consent  of  program 
coordinator. 

304-3  Helicopter  Power  Train  and  Inspection.  The  student  will  have  indepth  knowledge  of 
the  operation,  function,  and  inspection  of  all  rotational  components  of  a  rotary  wing  aircraft  to 
include  transmission,  gear  boxes,  drive  trains,  and  drive  shafts.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite: 
301  or  consent  of  program  coordinator. 

306-6  Helicopter  Power  Train  Laboratory.  The  student  will  perform  all  functions  of  overhaul 
concerned  with  rotary  wing  transmissions,  gear  boxes,  and  drive  trains.  The  student  will  demon- 
strate skill  in  disassembly,  inspection,  discrepancy  analyzation,  reassembly,  and  non-destructive 
testing.  Laboratory  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  304. 

Aviation  Management  (Major,  Courses) 

The  aviation  management  major  is  designed  to  build  upon  technical  training  in 
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aviation  maintenance,  flight,  avionics  technology,  air  traffic  control,  aircraft  oper- 
ations support,  or  other  aviation-related  fields.  The  technical  training  may  be 
gained  through  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  other  post-secondary 
institutions,  proprietary  schools,  the  military,  government  agencies  (internation- 
al or  domestic),  or  through  government  certified  flight  or  maintenance  training 
schools.  Students  entering  the  aviation  management  major  are  encouraged  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  an  aviation-related  associate  degree  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Capstone  option  as  explained  in  Chapter  4.  As  an  alternative  to  an 
associate  degree  in  aviation,  students  in  aviation  management  should  have 
aviation-related  work  experience,  internship  experience,  or  technical  training. 
Finally,  concurrent  enrollment  in  aviation-related  degree  programs,  internships, 
or  technical  training  is  required  for  those  students  not  having  prior  aviation 
training,  experience,  or  education. 

Students  who  major  in  aviation  management  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  following  aviation-management-related  programs: 

1.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  approved  Airway  Science  Curric- 
ulum at  SIUC. 

2.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  approved  Air  Traffic  Control  Co- 
operative Education  Program  at  SIUC.  (Please  contact  the  Division  of 
Advanced  Technical  Studies.  College  of  Technical  Careers  for  more  infor- 
mation regarding  these  programs.) 

3.  The  United  Airlines/SIUC  Cooperative  Education  Program  in  Avia- 
tion Flight  and  Aviation  Management 

Graduates  of  the  aviation  management  program  obtain  professional,  technical  and  manage- 
ment in  aviation  manufacturing,  the  airlines,  general  aviation,  military  aviation,  and  govern- 
ment agencies  related  to  aviation. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Courses 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Aviation  Management 48 

Core  Requirements:  Advanced  Technical  Studies  364,  416,  and 

two  of  the  following:  332,  383,  421 12 

Fifteen  hours  selected  from  Aviation  Management  370,  371, 

372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377,  386,  401 15 

Twelve  hours  of  internship,  independent  study,  or  approved 

equivalent 12 

Nine  hours  of  aviation  management  electives  approved  by 

the  adviser 9 

Approved  Career  Electives 26 

Total 120 

Courses  (AVM) 

250-3  Basic  Air  Traffic  Control.  This  course  provides  instruction  in  basic  air  control  proce- 
dures and  phraseology  used  by  personnel  providing  air  traffic  control  services.  Students  will  be- 
come familiar  with  Federal  Aviation  Administration  handbooks  and  federal  aviation  regulations 
that  pertain  to  the  operational  responsibilities  of  an  air  traffic  controller. 

350-  1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  ex- 
ploration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and 
health  service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  semi- 
nars. Hours  and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent 
study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

370-3  Airport  Planning.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  of  airport  planning 
and  construction,  as  well  as  an  investigation  of  various  community  characteristics  and  resources. 
371-3  Aviation  Industry  Regulation.  A  study  of  the  various  regulatory  agencies  of  the  indus- 
try and  their  functions. 

372-3  Airport  Management.  A  study  of  the  operation  of  an  airport  devoted  to  the  phases  of 
lighting,  fuel  systems,  field  marking,  field  buildings,  hangars,  and  surrounding  community. 
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373-3  Airline  Management.  A  study  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  airline  operation  and 
management  including  a  detailed  study  of  airline  organizational  structure. 
374-3  General  Aviation  Operations.  A  study  of  general  aviation  operations  including  fixed 
base  operations  (fuel,  sales,  flight  training,  charter,  etc.),  corporate  aviation  (business  aviation, 
corporate  flight  departments,  executive  air  fleets,  etc.)  and  the  general  aviation  aircraft  manufac- 
turing industry. 

375-3  Legal  Aspects  of  Aviation.  The  student  will  develop  an  awareness  of  air  transportation. 
The  course  will  emphasize  basic  law  as  it  relates  to  contracts,  personnel,  liabilities,  and  legal  au- 
thority of  governmental  units  and  agencies.  Lecture  three  hours. 

376-3  Aviation  Maintenance  Management.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  aviation  maintenance  manager.  Maintenance  management  at  the  fixed 
base  operator,  commuter/regional  airline,  and  national  air  carrier  levels  will  be  studied.  Aviation 
maintenance  management  problems  areas  will  be  reviewed  using  the  case  study  method. 
377-3  Aviation  Safety  Management.  This  course  will  survey  the  various  aspects  of  aviation 
flight  and  ground  safety  management.  Weather,  air  traffic  control,  mechanical  and  human  factors 
in  aviation  safety  management  will  be  reviewed.  Case  studies  of  individual  aviation  accidents  and 
incidents  will  be  analyzed. 

378-3  National  Airspace  System.  This  course  provides  instruction  in  the  national  airspace  sys- 
tem, its  purpose  and  major  components.  It  defines  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  role  in  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  planning  of  the  national  airspace  system.  Prerequisite:  250  and  con- 
sent of  department. 

386-3  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Aviation  Management.  An  introduction  to  the  fiscal  problems 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  aviation  facilities. 

401-3  Current  Issues  in  Aviation  Management.  A  review  of  current  problems  affecting  the 
aviation  industry  with  particular  emphasis  on  resource  allocation,  planning,  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal constraints.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  economics  or  marketing,  sen- 
ior standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

Avionics  Technology  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

Avionics,  or  aviation  electronics,  is  a  rapidly  growing  field  requiring  highly 
skilled  technicians  for  work  in  the  development,  installation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  sophisticated  avionics  systems  required  for  effective  utilization  of  modern  day 
aircraft  by  the  aviation  industry. 

The  avionics  technician  finds  opportunities  for  employment  with  the  airline  in- 
dustry, general  aviation,  and  in  aircraft  manufacturing,  where  employees  will  in- 
stall, maintain,  test,  and  repair  airborne  communications  and  navigation  sys- 
tems, airborne  radar  systems,  and  related  equipment. 

All  instruction  is  programmed  in  a  balanced  combination  of  classroom  lecture 
and  actual  "hands  on"  laboratory  experience  under  the  supervision  of  instructors 
who  have  extensive  experience  and  expertise  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  student  will  have  courses  in  basic  direct  current,  alternating  current,  elec- 
trical power  systems,  airborne,  auxiliary  power  systems,  electrical  generation  and 
distribution,  load  transfer,  solid  state  devices,  aircraft  communications  and  navi- 
gation systems,  instrumentation  systems,  and  aircraft  integrated  flight  systems, 
receivers,  and  transceiver  pulse  and  microwave  systems,  antenna  types,  wave 
propagation  and  transmission  lines,  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
Federal  Communication  Commission  regulations. 

In  addition  to  regular  University  tuition  and  fees,  the  student  is  required  to 
purchase  basic  tool  kits  and  study  material  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $400. 

Executives  in  the  aviation  industry  constitute  an  advisory  committee  which 
serves  the  program.  The  current  members  are  listed  under  aviation  maintenance 
technology  and  they  serve  both  programs. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Avionics  Technology* 

GED  101,  102,  152 9 

Technical  Careers  105a,b 4 
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Avionics  Technology  101,  120,  125,  130,  135,  203,  204,  210,  233, 

234,  235,  236,  237,  238 66 

Total  79 


*To  meet  Federal  and  industry  requirements,  the  student  should  plan  to  take  additional  300-level  courses  offered  as 
a  post-associate  specialty. 

Courses  (ATA) 

101-3  Aircraft  Systems.  An  introductory  course  in  aviation  primarily  designed  for  the  student 
who  has  little  or  no  background  in  aviation,  but  desires  to  learn  about  the  aircraft  and  its  systems 
in  use  today.  The  course  will  cover  light,  heavy,  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  found  in  today's  civil  fleet. 
120-8  Avionics  Circuit  Analysis.  The  student  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  laws  and  theo- 
ries of  elementary  AC  and  DC  circuits  as  they  apply  to  avionics,  as  well  as  a  basic  understanding 
of  avionic  circuit  devices.  Various  basic  circuits  and  individual  components  will  be  analyzed  from  a 
theoretical  and  operational  standpoint,  utilizing  both  descriptive  and  analytical  approaches.  Lec- 
ture eight  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  Technical  Careers  105a  and  105b  or  con- 
sent of  program  coordinator. 

125-5  Avionics  Laboratory  I.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  and  apply  the  theory 
studied  in  120.  Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  120  or  consent  of 
program  coordinator. 

130-5  Avionics-Electronics  Circuits.  This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  theory  of 
operation  of  solid  state  and  other  electron  devices  used  in  analog  avionics  circuits.  Device  opera- 
tion will  be  analyzed  from  a  theoretical  perspective,  and  applied  to  circuits  for  power  supplies, 
amplifiers,  and  oscillators,  with  emphasis  on  applications  to  avionics  equipment.  Lecture  five 
hours.  Prerequisite:  120  or  consent  of  program  coordinator. 

135-5  Avionics-Electronics  Circuit  Laboratory.  This  course  allows  the  student  to  apply  the 
theory  discussed  in  130.  Circuits  will  be  constructed  and  tested  under  experimental  conditions.  An 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  troubleshooting  circuit  problems  and  in  applying  logic  to  isolate  and 
correct  circuit  malfunctions.  Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  125,  concurrent  enrollment  in 
130  or  consent  of  program  coordinator. 

200-4  Electronics  for  Aviators.  Introduces  aviation  flight  students  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  principles  of  aircraft,  electrical,  and  electronic  systems.  Coverage  includes  direct  cur- 
rent and  alternating  current  power  generation,  control  and  distribution  aboard  aircraft,  as  well  as 
a  brief  introduction  to  avionics  systems.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analyzing  operational  param- 
eters and  fault  detection.  Lecture  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  none. 

203-3  Avionics  Shop  Practices.  The  student  will  study  avionics  installation  requirements, 
layout  procedures  and  equipment  location.  They  will  understand  repair  station  certification,  regu- 
lations, records,  and  certification  of  repairmen.  Lecture  three  hours. 

204-3  Avionics  Shop  Laboratory.  The  student  will  make  and  follow  installation  drawings  or 
layouts.  They  will  use  the  equipment  and  tools  requirement  to  perform  avionics  equipment  instal- 
lations. Given  a  list  of  avionics  equipment,  they  will  make  the  installation,  perform  acceptance 
check  on  the  equipment,  and  fill  out  required  records.  Laboratory  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  concur-; 
rent  enrollment  in  203  or  consent  of  program  coordinator. 

210-2  Avionics  Electrical  Systems.  This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  electrical  power 
distribution  systems  found  on  all  types  of  aircraft.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  perform  operational  checks  of  aircraft  electrical  systems  and  diagnose  mal- 
functions in  system  operation.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  120  or  con- 
sent of  program  coordinator. 

233-5  Aircraft  Communication  and  Navigation  Systems  Theory.  Student  will  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  of  operation,  calibration,  and  frequency  selection  of  NAY-COM  equipment.  They 
will  understand  transceiver  circuitries,  closed  frequency  loop  SCR  circuits,  audio  amplifiers, 
inter-com  systems,  VOR  navigation  receivers,  VOR  converter,  glide  slope  receivers,  ADF  receiv- 
ers, and  marker  beacon  receivers.  They  will  be  able  to  use  avionics  manufacturers  maintenance 
and  overhaul  manuals  and  FAA  regulations.  Lecture  five  hours. 

234-6  Avionics  Laboratory  II.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  systems  components.  They  will 
be  able  to  operate  and  calibrate  test  equipment.  They  will  be  able  to  troubleshoot  and  repair  com- 
munication and  navigation  equipment,  and  to  perform  alignment  of  transceivers,  navigation  re- 
ceivers, VOR  converter,  ADF  receivers  and  marker  beacon  receivers.  They  will  effectively  perform 
modification  and  compliance  of  Service  bulletins  and  FAA  Directives.  Laboratory  twelve  hours. 
235-6  Flight  System  Theory.  Students  will  have  knowledge  of  operation  and  installation  of  air- 
craft control,  navigation,  communication,  syncro  and  servo  systems.  They  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine if  a  system  meets  factory  and  FAA  specifications.  They  will  learn  to  use  technical  publica- 
tions. Lecture  six  hours. 

236-5  Avionics  Laboratory  HI.  Students  will  be  able  to  operate,  install,  adjust,  troubleshoot, 
and  repair  automatic  pilot,  automatic  stabilization  systems,  and  integrated  flight  systems.  They 
will  be  able  to  install,  adjust,  and  troubleshoot  flux  gage  compass,  gyrosyn  directional  indicator, 
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rate  gyros,  RMI  repeater  and  attitude  gyros.  They  will  be  able  to  use  technical  publications.  Labo- 
ratory ten  hours. 

237-5  Avionics  Logic  Circuits  and  Pulse  Systems  Theory.  Students  will  be  able  to  analyze 
the  use  and  operation  of  logic  gates,  gate  expanders,  invertors,  flip-flops,  shift  regestors,  decade 
chounters  and  operational  amplifiers  as  used  in  avionics  circuits.  They  will  have  knowledge  of 
pulse  circuits  used  in  distance  measuring  equipment  and  ATC  transponders.  Lecture,  five  hours. 
238-5  Avionics  Laboratory  IV.  Students  will  be  able  to  locate,  identify,  troubleshoot,  and  re- 
pair logic  circuits  used  in  avionics  equipment.  They  will  be  able  to  test,  calibrate,  troubleshoot, 
and  repair  distance  measuring  equipment  and  ATC  transponders  in  accordance  with  manufactur- 
er and  FAA  Repair  Station  Guidelines.  Laboratory,  ten  hours. 

302-3  Avionics  Laboratory  V.  Students  will  be  able  to  conduct  avionics  loan  analysis  and  per- 
form weight  and  balance  problems.  Given  a  malfunction  in  an  avionic  system  on  the  aircraft,  they 
will  be  able  to  locate  the  faulty  component,  and  to  perform  necessary  repairs  and  to  return  equip- 
ment to  airworthy  status.  Laboratory  12  hours. 

303-2  FCC  Regulations.  The  student  will  have  knowledge  of  FCC  requirements  for  aircraft  sta- 
tion licenses,  aeronautical  ground  station  and  operator's  licenses.  Lecture  four  hours. 
304-4  Avionics  Radar  System  Theory.  The  student  will  have  knowledge  of  airborne  radar  sys- 
tem circuits,  and  understand  the  theory  of  operations  of  radar  antenna  system.  The  student  will 
be  able  to  perform  installation,  system  performance  check  out,  circuit  adjustment,  trouble  shoot- 
ing, and  general  repair  of  the  airborne  radar  system. 

320-5  Avionics  Flight  Line  Maintenance.  Students  will  study  basic  avionics  systems,  their 
components,  and  learn  how  to  perform  flight  line  preventive  maintenance  and  troubleshooting  of 
the  systems  to  the  specific  malfunctioned  unit.  The  student  will  learn  how  to  evaluate  avionics 
system  performance  as  dictated  by  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Regulations  and  performance 
criteria  as  well  as  the  manufacturer's  and  flight  line  system  testing  procedures  for  selected  avion- 
ics systems.  For  non-avionics  majors.  Lecture  five  hours. 

325-4  Avionics  Flight  Maintenance  Laboratory.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  under- 
standing of  basic  avionics  systems  and  system  components,  and  perform  flight  line  preventive 
maintenance  and  troubleshooting  on  selected  avionics  systems.  The  student  will  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  ramp-test  criteria  of  selected  avionics  systems  and  the  utilization  of  the  ap- 
propriate portable  test  equipment.  For  non-avionics  majors.  Laboratory  eight  hours. 
350-4  Microcomputers  for  Aviation  Professionals.  Students  will  demonstrate  a  basic  under- 
standing of  microcomputer  systems  and  their  utilization  as  related  to  the  aviation  industry.  The 
student  will  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  the  application  of  commercially  available  soft- 
ware such  as  a  word  processor,  electronic  spreadsheet,  data  base  management  system,  and  tele- 
communications software  for  aviation  professional  tasks.  Lecture/demonstration  four  hours. 
360-5  Avionics  Data  Bussing  and  Electronic  Flight  Instrument  Systems.  Students  will 
study  current  avionics  data  bussing,  glass  cockpit  display  system  concepts,  and  data  multiplexing. 
The  student  will  demonstrate  a  basic  understanding  of  the  control  of  the  microprocessor  using 
machine,  mneumonic  (assembly),  and  ADA  software  languages.  Lecture  five  hours. 
365-4  Avionics  Data  Bussing  and  Electronic  Flight  Instrument  Systems  Laboratory.  The 
student  will  develop  skill  in  troubleshooting  advanced  digital,  tri-state,  buss  input/output,  CRT 
display,  character  generation,  and  microprocessor  buss  controller  circuits.  The  student  will  dem- 
onstrate a  basic  understanding  of  the  control  of  the  microprocessor  using  machine,  nmeumonic 
(assembly),  and  ADA  software  languages.  Laboratory  eight  hours. 

370-5  Reliability,  Maintainability,  Fault  Prediction  and  Analysis.  Students  will  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  understand  and  perform  analysis  and  prediction  of  the  logistical  concepts  of 
reliability,  maintainability,  and  fault  prediction  and  analysis  of  products  and  systems.  A  conceptu- 
al understanding  of  logic  symbols,  fault  tree  analysis,  and  fault  criticality  as  well  as  logistical 
management.  Lecture  five  hours. 


Biological  Sciences  (Major) 


The  biological  sciences  major  consists  of  courses  selected  from  the  Departments  of 
Microbiology,  Physiology,  Plant  Biology  and  Zoology.  Students  selecting  biological 
sciences  as  their  major  do  not  need  to  take  a  minor.  Besides  enrolling  in  biological 
sciences  courses,  students  are  also  required  to  take  courses  in  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  Students  should  consult  their  advisers  for  additional  information. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements 8 

Foreign  Languages (4)  +  4 

Requirements  for  Biological  Sciences  43-45 


Curricula  and  Courses  Biological  Sciences  1 157 

Physiology  310 5 

Biology  305,  306,  307,  308,  309  (any  two) 6 

Plant  Biology  200,  204 8 

Microbiology  301,  302 7 

Zoology  220a,b 8 

Biological  sciences  electives  at  400-level 6 

Chemistry  222a,b (4)  +  4 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111  (or  its  equivalent) 

or  140  or  141  (3)  +  1-3 

Electives  23-25 

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

Students  planning  to  obtain  their  degree  in  the  College  of  Education  must  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  that  college.  The  requirements  in  biological  sciences  will 
be  the  same  as  those  in  the  College  of  Science.  Those  students  desiring  to  attain  a 
secondary  education  teaching  certificate  must  also  enroll  in  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction 468.  See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  biological  sciences  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  and  may  be  tak- 
en in  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence. It  must  include  two  of  the  following  biology  courses:  Biology  305,  306,  307  (6 
hours),  plus  9  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  GEA  312,  Plant  Biology 
200,  204,  Microbiology  301,  302;  Physiology  410a,b;  and  Zoology  220a,b  or  other 
courses  approved  by  the  director  of  the  undergraduate  program  in  biological  sci- 
ences. The  remaining  nine  hours  may  be  selected  from  courses  offered  by  the  De- 
partments of  Microbiology,  Physiology,  Plant  Biology,  and  Zoology.  A  student  with 
a  major  in  one  of  the  life  sciences  may  not  take  a  minor  in  biological  sciences. 

Biology  (Courses) 

Courses  (BIOL) 

210-2  to  6  Biology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  from  two  to  six  weeks  to  acquaint  students  with 
organisms  in  various  environments  or  with  methods  of  field  study,  collection,  and  preservation. 
Students  will  incur  costs  for  food,  lodging,  and  transportation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
305-3  Genetics-Classical  and  Molecular.  Broad  principles  of  genetics,  including  Mendelism, 
chromosomal  behavior,  genetic  mapping  and  mutation,  allelism,  genes  and  development, 
polygenic  systems,  inbreeding  and  outbreeding,  and  genetic  applications. 

306-3  Cell  Biology.  The  basic  functions  of  the  cell  are  considered.  The  biochemical  basis  and 
mechanisms  of  the  cellular  processes,  the  functions  of  the  subcellular  structures,  and  their  ramifi- 
cations will  be  explored  in  the  context  of  plant  and  animal  cells. 

307-3  Principles  of  Ecology.  Broad  principles  of  ecology  on  the  organismic,  the  population,  the 
community,  and  the  ecosystem  level.  Includes  environmental  factors,  adaptations,  energy  and  ma- 
terial balance,  succession,  and  human  ecology. 

308-3  Organismic  Functional  Biology.     Fundamental  principles  and  biological  examples  of 
basic  phenomena  characteristic  of  organisms,  including  transport,  integration,  and  reproductive 
systems.  Detailed  attention  will  be  given  to  various  organ  systems  with  an  emphasis  on  function. 
309-3  Developmental  Biology.     Principles  of  development;  causal  mechanisms,  cybernetic  and 
phylogenetic  aspects.  Lecture  course. 

315-2  History  of  Biology.  The  interrelationships  between  the  development  of  biological  knowl- 
edge and  the  history  of  the  human  races. 

Black  American  Studies  (Minor,  courses) 

The  Black  American  Studies  program  is  a  part  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
follows  the  academic  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  as  listed  in 
Chapter  3. 
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The  Black  American  Studies  program  will  plan  a  program  for  a  special  major 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Any  stu- 
dent interested  in  such  a  program  should  consult  this  catalog  for  an  explanation 
of  the  special  major,  and  then  contact  the  academic  counselor  in  Black  American 
Studies  in  order  to  plan  and  receive  approval  for  the  program. 

A  minor  in  Black  American  Studies  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  which 
are  to  be  selected  from  Black  American  Studies  course  offerings  and  organized 
according  to  each  individual  student's  field  of  interest.  An  official  minor  is  subject 
to  approval  by  the  coordinator  of  Black  American  Studies. 

Courses  (BAS) 

109-3  Introduction  to  Black  America.  A  survey  course  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  black  experience.  Aspects  included  are  history,  literature,  theology,  the  arts,  etc. 
The  textbook  is  a  collection  of  essays  designed  to  use  especially  in  this  course  and  is  supplemented 
by  guest  lecturers  and  audiovisual  materials. 

135-3  The  Third  World:  The  African  Model.  A  study  of  the  Third  World  through  a  focus  on 
Africa  as  a  model;  emphasis  on  the  cultural  traditions,  the  impact  of  the  West,  and  the  problems 
facing  Third  World  nations  today. 

209-3  Critical  Issues  in  the  Black  American  Experience.  Insights  into  the  black  American 
experience.  Concepts  including  race,  ethnicity,  class,  caste,  minorities,  prejudice,  discrimination 
will  be  analyzed.  Main  focus  is  on  exploration  of  critical  socio-economic,  political,  and  cultural 
themes  such  as  demographic  trends;  migration  and  urbanization,  political  participation  and  strat- 
egies, income  and  employment,  housing,  health,  education,  black  family,  black  religion,  law,  and 
justice.  Prerequisite:  109  recommended  but  not  required. 

225-3  Social  Change  in  Africa.  Examination  of  the  interplay  between  tradition  and  modernity 
in  an  effort  to  understand  the  new  Africa.  Some  of  the  forces  of  social  change  are  analyzed.  Other 
topics  include  African  women  and  the  family  structure  in  change  and  the  problems  of  African 
development. 

230-3  Introduction  to  Black  Sociology.  An  introductory  course  which  focuses  on  the  concepts 
of  black  sociology  in  order  to  fill  the  gaps  of  "traditional  sociology"  pertaining  to  the  black  experi- 
ence. Designed  to  heighten  the  student's  awareness  of  the  black  identity  and  the  sociological  phe- 
nomena which  affect  it  and  acquaints  the  student  with  specific  sociological  problems  in  the  study 
of  Afro-Americans.  Prerequisite:  109. 

257-1  Black  American  Studies  Choir.    Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
311-6  (3,  3)  Black  American  History.     (Same  as  History  362.)  (a)  Black  American  History  to 
1865;  (b)  Black  American  History  since  1865.  The  role  of  blacks  and  contribution  in  the  building 
of  America  and  the  ongoing  fight  for  equality. 

314-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Africa.  (Same  as  History  387a,b).  (a)  History  of  Africa.  A  study  of  West 
African  peoples  from  earliest  times  to  the  present;  including  the  era  of  kingdoms;  the  role  of  Islam; 
African-European  relations;  colonialism;  and  African  nationalism,  (b)  History  of  East-Central 
Africa.  A  study  of  East  and  Central  African  peoples  from  earliest  times  to  the  present;  including 
migrations  and  kingdoms;  African-Arab-European  relations,  colonialism,  and  African  national- 
ism. 

320-3  Leaders  of  the  Black  World.  A  study  of  black  rulers;  governmental  representatives;  ac- 
tivists; and  thinkers;  both  past  and  present;  in  Africa;  the  West  Indies;  and  the  United  States, 
with  emphasis  on  the  effects  of  their  philosophies  on  the  black  world. 

330-3  Black  American  Social  Problems.  Comparative  study  of  the  social  problems  which  af- 
flict black  Americans  and  other  minorities  and  their  consequences;  including  crime  and  delin- 
quency, mental  and  emotional  disorders,  drug  addiction,  housing  conditions,  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment, and  labor  conditions.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

332-3  Black  Americans  and  the  Law.  Focuses  on  the  effect  of  the  American  legal  system  upon 
the  Afro-American  from  slavery  to  the  present;  uses  theory  and  knowledge  from  the  law,  history 
and  sociology;  will  explain  the  historical  perspectives  of  specific  laws  as  well  as  their  effect  upon 
the  Afro- American. 

333-4  The  Black  Family.  Exploring  the  myths  and  realities  of  the  black  family  from  sociologi- 
cal and  psychological  perspectives  through  a  critical  examination  of  scholarly  controversies  and 
research.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

336-4  The  Black  Personality.  Examines  current  areas  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  psycho/ 
social  characteristics  of  black  Americans.  Theoretical  and  empirical  data  will  be  examined.  Con- 
siders critical  issues  as  cognitive  development;  self-concept,  socialization  process  and  inter-  and 
intra-group  relations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

339-3  Black  Americans  and  the  Correctional  Process.  Analysis  of  selected  topics:  the  prison 
community  and  the  black  inmate;  correction  education  and  the  black  inmate;  and  the  black  pro- 
fessional. Prerequisite:  332. 

345-3  Law  and  Civil  Liberties.     (See  Political  Science  332.) 
350-3  Contemporary  Black  Drama.     Surveys  in  the  works  of  major  and  minor  writers  of  con- 
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temporary  black  dramas  from  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun  to  No  Place  to  Be  Somebody.  Explores  recent 
criticism  on  black  theater,  and  approaches  oral  and  written  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of 
"black  aesthetics."  Prerequisite:  English  201  or  consent  of  department. 

355-3  The  Black  American  Novel  Since  Native  Son.  The  black  American  novel  and  its  major 
themes  since  Richard  Wright's  Native  Son.  Includes  such  authors  as  Baldwin,  Petry,  Williams,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  English  210,  English  325,  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
357-3  Blacks  in  the  Performing  Arts.  History  of  the  role  of  blacks  in  the  performing  arts  cov- 
ering dance  companies,  ballet,  folk  dance  and  black  dramatists;  cinema,  in  all  its  forms;  radio  and 
television;  and  music  (spirituals,  jazz,  opera,  classics,  etc.)  Prerequisite:  English  325,  or  consent  of 
department. 

358-3  Black  Theater  Workshop.  Designed  to  train  students  in  the  arts  of  the  theater.  While 
major  emphasis  is  placed  on  acting  techniques,  opportunities  for  training  in  makeup  design  and 
oral  interpretation  are  also  provided. 

360-3  Race  and  History  in  the  United  States.     (See  History  361.) 

370-3  Bibliography  of  Black  American  Studies.  An  introductory  survey  of  black  American 
bibliographic  resources  course,  culminating  with  students'  compilation  of  a  selective,  annotated 
bibliography  covering  some  chosen  aspect  of  the  black  experience.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

380-2  Regional  Geography  of  Subsaharan  Africa.  (See  Geography  365.) 
385-4  Myth  and  Ritual  in  Archaic  Religion.  (See  Religious  Studies  333.) 
391-2  Social  Services  and  Minority  Groups.     (See  Social  Work  391.) 

395-3  Investigative  Procedures  and  Techniques  for  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer.  De- 
signed to  provide  students  with  the  basic  skill  of  investigating  equal  employment  opportunities 
and  affirmative  action  complaints  that  might  be  filed  by  one  who  feels  discriminated  against  in 
the  hiring  process  and  upward  mobility  within  an  agency.  Study  and  research  of  existing  cases 
filed  with  FEPC  and  EEOC. 

399-3  to  5  Independent  Study  in  Black  American  Studies.  Independent  study  which  exam- 
ines problems  and  issues  not  covered  in  a  specific  course.  Hours  and  subject  matter  decided  during 
consultation  with  a  faculty  member.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

430-3  Black  Political  Socialization.  Definitive  approach  to  how  people  learn  about  politics  fo- 
cusing on  blacks  because  of  their  unique  experience;  i.e.,  prolonged  minority  group  status.  Re- 
search oriented,  in  that,  it  takes  an  explanative  and  predictive  approach  to  produce  models  of  po- 
litical learning.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  230,  junior  or  senior  standing,  or  consent  of 
department. 

455-2  to  12  Rehabilitation  Services  with  Special  Populations. 

465-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.     (See  Political  Science  465.) 
475-3  Sociological  Effects  on  Black  Education.    A  teacher-oriented  course  dealing  with  up- 
to-date  research  in  black  and  minority  education.  The  instructor  utilizes  the  findings  of  current 
periodicals  to  present  models  for  understanding  and  communicating  with  black  children.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  Education  303  or  consent  of  department. 

480-4  to  8  (4,  4)  Seminar  in  Black  Studies.  Analysis  of  the  black  experience  directed  toward 
practical  contribution  in  the  area  studied.  Topics  vary  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  a 
total  of  eight  credits  provided  registrations  cover  different  topics.  Topics  announced  in  advance. 
Prerequisite:  Black  American  Studies  109  or  consent  of  department. 

490-1  to  3  Cross-Cultural  Rehabilitation.  (See  Rehabilitation  419.)  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
499-1  to  5  Special  Readings  in  Black  American  Studies.  Supervised  readings  for  students 
with  sufficient  background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on  demand.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

Business  (College,  Courses) 
Courses  (BUS) 

259-1  to  6  Intern- Work  Experience.  Current  practical  experience  in  a  business  or  other  work 
directly  related  to  coursework  in  a  College  of  Business  and  Administration  program  and  to  the 
student's  educational  objectives  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  granting  credit  in  the  college.  Credit  is 
given  when  specific  program  credit  cannot  be  granted  and  may  only  be  used  for  elective  credit. 
Credit  is  sought  by  petition  and  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  before  registration.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail.  Prerequisite:  College  of  Business  and  Administration  major  (including  pre-business) 
with  at  least  twelve  hours  with  a  2.5  grade  point  average. 

402-1  Business  Career  Transitions.  This  one  credit,  required  course  is  designed  to  prepare 
business  students  to  make  a  successful  transition  from  the  academic  community  to  the  business 
and  professional  world.  Students  develop  a  personal  career  strategy,  learn  how  to  conduct  a  pro- 
active job  search  campaign,  and  explore  the  types  of  challenges  they  are  likely  to  experience  in  the 
workworld.  The  class  features  alumni  and  business  guest  speakers  as  well  as  videos,  case  studies, 
and  discussion  seminars.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
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Business  Administration  (Major,  [Graduate  only],  Courses) 

The  graduate  faculty  in  business  administration,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Departments  of  Finance,  Management,  Marketing  and  the  School  of  Accountancy 
of  the  College  of  Business  and  Administration,  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree.  The  MBA  program  has  as  its  objective 
the  development  of  professional  managers  and  executives  to  serve  the  needs  of 
business  and  government  and  to  prepare  interested  graduates  for  doctoral  study. 
The  program  has  been  structured  with  flexibility  so  as  to  serve  holders  of  bacca- 
laureate degrees  in  business  administration  as  well  as  those  who  hold  degrees  in 
other  disciplines.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  program,  refer  to  the 
Graduate  Catalog. 

Courses  (BA) 

410-3  Financial  Accounting  Concepts.  Basic  concepts,  principles,  and  techniques  used  in  the 
generation  of  accounting  data  for  financial  statement  preparation  and  interpretation.  Asset,  lia- 
bility, equity  valuation  and  income  determination  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  MBA 
program  or  consent  of  department;  MBA  program  "computer  ability"  foundation  requirement 
met. 

420-3  Production/Operations  Management.  A  survey  of  the  design,  operation,  and  control  of 
systems  that  produce  goods  and  services.  Topics  include  forecasting,  production  planning,  facility 
location  and  layout,  inventory  management,  scheduling,  and  quality  control.  Prerequisite:  enroll- 
ment in  MBA  program  or  consent  of  department;  452  or  equivalent. 

426-3  Managerial  Economics.  Develops  conceptual  framework  for  business  decision-making 
with  emphasis  on  demand,  costs,  prices,  and  profits.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  MBA  program 
or  consent  of  department. 

430-3  Business  Finance.  An  introductory  course  combining  both  a  description  of  the  structure 
of  business  financing  and  an  analysis  of  functional  finance  from  a  managerial  viewpoint.  Prereq- 
uisite: enrollment  in  MBA  program  or  consent  of  department;  410,  Educational  Psychology  506, 
and  MBA  program  "computer  ability"  foundation  requirement  met,  or  equivalent. 
440-3  The  Management  Process.  Analysis  of  management  theories  and  the  administrative 
process.  Specific  managerial  activities  are  analyzed  and  discussed.  Functional  relationships  in 
administered  organizations  are  explored.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  MBA  program  or  consent  of 
department. 

450-3  Introduction  to  Marketing  Concepts.  An  overview  of  the  role  of  marketing  within  an 
economic  system  and  of  the  major  marketing  activities  and  decisions  within  an  organization.  Em- 
phasis is  on  developing  an  understanding  of  the  marketing  process.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in 
MBA  program  or  consent  of  department. 

451-3  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.     (Same  as  Mathematics  457.) 

452-3  Operations  Research.  A  survey  of  operations  research  techniques  with  emphasis  on 
problem  formulation,  model  building,  and  model  solution.  Topics  include  mathematical  program- 
ming, waiting-line  models,  simulation,  and  decision  theory.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  the  MBA 
program  or  consent  of  department;  451,  Educational  Psychology  506,  and  MBA  program 
"computer  ability"  foundation  requirement  met  or  equivalent. 

470-3  Legal  and  Social  Environment.  An  overview  of  the  legal,  social,  and  ethical  dimensions 
which  influence  business  with  particular  attention  to  the  role  of  law  as  a  control  factor  of  society  in 
the  business  world.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  in  MBA  program  or  consent  of  department. 

Business  and  Administration  (Major) 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  with  a  major  in  business  and  administra- 
tion is  a  college-wide  degree  which  is  intended  for  those  students  with  personal 
and  professional  goals  which  cannot  be  met  by  one  of  the  existing  majors;  i.e.,  ac- 
counting, business  economics,  finance,  management,  or  marketing,  available  in 
the  college  and  in  addition  have  an  interest  in  subject  areas  offered  in  other 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University.  The  program  requires  students  to  combine 
interests — business  with  an  outside  field — into  a  unique  program.  For  example,  a 
student  with  international  business  interest  can  combine  business  and  adminis- 
tration with  foreign  languages;  a  student  interested  in  going  into  the  restaurant 
business  can  combine  course  work  in  food  and  nutrition  with  business  and  admin- 
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istration.  The  outside  field,  or  secondary  concentration,  would  have  to  be  consis- 
tent with  a  specific  career  objective  or  personal  development  plan  and  at  least  20 
semester  hours  must  be  structured  to  achieve  this  objective.  Individual  programs 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Business  and 
Administration. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Business  and  Administration 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Professional  Business  Core  (See  Chapter  3.) 41 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Business  and  Administration 20-23 

Secondary  concentration  approved  by  the  dean 
Business  Prefix  Electives 12 

Total  120 

Business  Economics  (Major) 

The  business  economics  major  offered  through  the  College  of  Business  and  Ad- 
ministration emphasizes  the  application  of  economic  concepts  and  the  use  of  criti- 
cal analysis  to  the  solution  of  economic  and  managerial  problems. 

This  undergraduate  program  is  an  excellent  general  preparation  for  future 
managerial  and  staff  assignments  in  a  variety  of  business  and  public  organiza- 
tions. The  program  also  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  in  economics  as  well 
as  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA)  degree. 

Those  students  who  desire  professional  careers  as  business  and  managerial 
economists  are  advised  to  plan  to  complete  one  to  four  years  of  postgraduate 
study. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Business  and  Administration 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Professional  Business  Core  (See  Chapter  3.) 41 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Business  Economics  21 

Economics  315,  340,  341  9 

Finance  462  or  463  3 

Three  courses  from  the  following  list,  two  of  which  must  be  in 

economics 9 

Economics  310,  329,  330,  436,  443,  465,  467 
Accounting  331,  341,  471 
Finance  331,  361,  464 
Management  345,  352,  361 
Marketing  341,  390,  435 
Electives 12 

Total  120 


Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

(Department,  Major  [Chemistry],  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  offers  three  degree  programs 
with  a  major  in  chemistry.  The  first  is  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the 
College  of  Science.  This  degree  is  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  study 
in  chemistry  or  who  will  become  professional  chemists.  Students  completing  this 
degree  program  will  be  certified  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  second  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Science.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  complete  a  major  in  chemis- 
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try,  but  who  plan  to  eventually  go  into  other  professional  areas  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  business. 

The  third  program  of  study  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  This  degree  program  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. It  is  provided  for  those  students  who  wish  to  become  secondary  school  chem- 
istry teachers. 

Among  the  new  professions  which  have  arisen  because  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity and  interdisciplinary  nature  of  scientific  and  technological  problem  solv- 
ing is  that  made  up  of  chemists  whose  interests  are  in  management,  marketing, 
and  production  rather  than  research  and  development.  Students  who  recognize  an 
early  interest  in  a  combined  chemistry  and  business  career  can  plan  their 
programs  around  the  administration  option.  This  is  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and  the  College  of 
Business  and  Administration.  For  further  information  contact  the  department 
chairperson  or  undergraduate  adviser. 

If  the  College  of  Science  foreign  language  requirement  has  not  been  met  by 
high  school  or  proficiency  examination  credit,  it  is  recommended  that  German, 
French,  or  Russian  be  taken  to  satisfy  that  requirement. 

A  knowledge  of  computer  programming  is  recommended  for  all  majors  in 
chemistry. 

Students  taking  a  laboratory  course  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  notebook  or 
a  laboratory  exercise  book  and  safety  glasses.  All  students  enrolled  in  a  chemistry 
class  that  includes  a  laboratory  session  will  be  assessed  a  breakage  charge  for  all 
glassware  broken.  The  amount  assessed  will  be  based  on  actual  replacement 
costs. 

Students  wishing  more  detailed  information  should  contact  The  Undergradu- 
ate Advisor,  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Science 

CERTIFIED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements  6-7 

Foreign  Language (4)  +  4 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111 (3)  +  2-3 

Biological  Sciences  (not  general  education)  (6)1 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Chemistry 67-69 

Chemistry  222a,b;  226a,b;  344  and  345;  346  and  349;  380b  or 
451a;  411;  434;  465a,b,c,  and  466a,b;  396  or  496.  In  addition 
one  course  from  among  436,  446.  The  total  hours  must  be  at 

least  49 49-51 

Mathematics  150,  250,  and  251,  and  305  or  221 14 

Physics  205a,b  and  255a,b (4)  +  4 

Foreign  Language (8)2 

Electives  0-1 

Total  120-123 


The  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved 
substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 
German,  Russian  or  French  recommended. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements  6-7 
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Foreign  Language (4)  +  4 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111 (3)  +  2-3 

Biological  Science  (not  general  education) (6)1 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Chemistry 59-60 

Chemistry  222a,b;  226a,b;  344  and  345;  346  and  349;  380b  or 

451a;  411;  434;  465a,b  and  466a  40-41 

Mathematics  150,  250,  and  251,  or  305  or  221  11 

Physics  205a,b  and  255a,b 8 

Electives 7-9 

Total  120 


^he  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved 
substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

General  Education  Requirements 491 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  GEC  213;  GED  101,  102  and  152 
or  153;  GEE  201  and  two  hours  of  physical  education  activity  courses. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Chemistry 49-502 

Chemistry  222a,b;  226a,b;  344,  345,  346  and  349;  380b  or 

451a;  465a,  466a  plus  an  additional  course  to  total (3)  +  31 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111,  150,  250,  305  or  221 (3)  +  13-14 

Physics  205a,b  and  255a,b (3)  +  5 

Modern  foreign  language  recommended 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  Secondary  education  majors 
must  take  a  special  methods  course.  Curriculum,  Instruction  468  fulfills 
this  requirement.  

Total  126-127 


'Refer  to  Professional  Education  Experience  for  General  Education  courses  which  may  be  required. 
Chemistry  majors  must  meet  a  qualification  for  a  second  teaching  area.  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  secondary  schools  should  take,  in  addition,  Mathematics  221  and  305,  311,  319,  319e,  and  335. 
Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  teaching  physics  must  take  an  additional  two  semester  hours  of  Physics. 

Minor 

The  minor  in  chemistry  requires  a  minimum  of  16  semester  hours  of  chemistry  in 
formal  course  work  at  the  200  level  or  above  including  222a,b.  At  least  8  of  the  16 
hours  must  be  taken  at  SIUC. 

Courses  (CHEM) 

115-3  Introductory  General  Chemistry.  A  preparation  for  222a  for  students  without  a  year  of 
high  school  chemistry  or  for  those  who  feel  their  background  is  inadequate.  The  course  concen- 
trates on  many  of  the  topics  of  222a,  but  at  a  lower  level.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  elementary  con- 
cepts, dimensional  analysis,  and  problem  solving  skills.  A  calculator  with  scientific  notation  is 
required.  Three  lectures  per  week,  except  that  every  other  week  a  three  hour  lab  is  substituted  for 
one  of  the  lectures  that  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  or  the  equivalent. 
140-8  (4,  4)  Chemistry.  A  two-semester  course  of  general,  organic,  and  biological  chemistry  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  nursing,  dental  hygiene,  physical  therapy,  other  allied 
health  programs,  agriculture,  forestry,  home  economics  and  other  majors  with  comparable  re- 
quirements. This  course  does  not  satisfy  prerequisite  requirements  for  other  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  It  is  not  applicable  to  a  major  or  minor  in  chemistry. 
Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
222-8  (4,  4)  Introduction  to  Chemical  Principles.  For  students  majoring  in  scientific, 
preprofessional,  engineering,  or  technological  programs.  Atomic  structure,  molecular  structure 
and  bonding,  stoichiometry,  properties  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids,  thermodynamics  and  kinetics, 
chemical  equilibria,  pH,  electrochemistry.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  The  student  will  need  a  calculator  with  log  and  inverse  log  capabil- 
ity (base  10  or  base  e).  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry;  or  115;  two  years  of  high 
school  algebra  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  GE-D  107. 
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222C-3  Introduction  to  Chemical  Principles.  Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Technology  may  take  222c  instead  of  222b.  The  three  lectures  per  week  are  the  same  as  for  222b 
but  there  is  no  laboratory  work  for  222c.  This  course,  222c,  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  a  222b  prereq- 
uisite. The  student  will  need  a  calculator  with  log  and  inverse  log  (base  10  or  e)  capability.  Prereq- 
uisite: 222a  and  registration  as  an  engineering  major. 

226-5  (3,  2)  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Chemical  Principles.  Fundamental  concepts  of 
quantitative  chemical  analysis  emphasizing  classical  techniques  such  as  gravimetry,  colorimetry, 
and  titrimetry.  Chemical  aspects  of  solubility,  equilibria,  competitive  reactions,  etc.,  are  related  to 
practical  analysis  of  real  samples.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  the  proficient  labo- 
ratory skills  required  for  accurate  and  precise  analysis.  For  a,  two  lectures  and  a  three-hour  labo- 
ratory per  week;  for  b,  one  lecture  and  a  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  A  reasonable  knowledge 
of  logarithms  and  algebra  is  assumed;  a  calculator  with  log/inverse  log  capability  is  required. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  for  a,  222b;  for  b,  226a. 

344-3  Organic  Chemistry  I.  The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  A  course  for  chemistry  and 
other  science  majors  including  premedical  students  and  others  requiring  a  year  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  222b  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  345. 
345-2  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  I.  Techniques  for  studying  organic  reactions.  Two 
three-hour  laboratories  per  week.  One  hour  of  the  laboratory  period  will  be  used  for  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  222b  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  344. 

346-3  Organic  Chemistry  II.  The  organic  chemistry  of  functional  groups  including  compounds 
of  biological  interest.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  344  and  345  and  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  347  or  349. 

347-2  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  II.  A  laboratory  for  those  majoring  in  sciences  other 
than  chemistry  and  for  premedical  students.  Synthesis  and  reactions  of  organic  compounds,  in- 
cluding those  of  biological  interest.  Two  three-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  344  and 
345  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  346. 

349-2  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  III.  A  laboratory  course  for  chemistry  majors.  Synthe- 
sis and  structural  identification  of  organic  compounds,  with  emphasis  on  instrumental  proce- 
dures. Two  three-hour  laboratories  per  week.  One  hour  of  the  laboratory  period  will  be  used  for 
discussion.  Prerequisite:  344  and  345  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  346. 

380-8  (4,  4)  Introductory  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  (a)  Survey  of  basic  elements  of 
organic  chemistry.  Three  lectures  per  week,  plus  seven  laboratory/  lecture  and  seven  three-hour 
laboratories  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  222b.  (b)  Survey  of  basic  elements  of  biochemistry.  Three 
lectures  per  week,  plus  seven  laboratory/lecture  and  seven  three-hour  laboratories  per  semester. 
Prerequisite:  380a  or  346.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  prerequisite  requirement  for  any  other 
course  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry. 

396-4  (2,  2)  Chemical  Problems.  Chemical  investigations  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  four  semesters  of  chemistry 
laboratory. 

411-3  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Fundamentals  of  inorganic  chemistry,  covering 
bonding  and  structure,  coordination  compounds,  and  the  chemistry  of  some  familiar  and  less  fa- 
miliar elements.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  465a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
416-3  X-Ray  Crystallography.     (See  Geology  416.)  Prerequisite:  222b,  one  year  of  college  phys- 
ics and  Mathematics  150. 

431-3  Environmental  Analytical  Chemistry.  Chemical  principles  applied  to  the  environment 
and  environmental  problems.  Chemical  kinetic,  thermodynamic,  and  equilibrium  concepts  as 
they  relate  to  the  atmosphere,  water,  and  soil  will  be  discussed  to  include  current  problems  of 
pollutants,  pollutant  evaluation,  and  pollutant  remediation.  Discussion  of  methods  for  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  environmental  samples  will  also  be  included.  Prerequisite:  226a,b  and  380a  or  344 
or  consent  of  instructor  determination  of  chemical  substances  in  common  natural  and  commercial 
materials.  Techniques  will  include  titrimetry;  quantitative  transfer  of  liquids  and  solids;  gas, 
thin-layer  and  ion-exchange  chromatography;  atomic  absorption;  flame  photometry;  ion  selective 
electrode  potentiometry;  and  spectrophotometry.  The  course  is  intended  for  senior-level  and  grad- 
uate students  in  disciplines  other  than  chemistry  who  desire  to  know  the  practical  aspects  of  labo- 
ratory measurements.  The  course  is  not  applicable  to  a  major  in  chemistry.  One  lecture,  one 
laboratory-lecture,  and  two  three-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  222a,b  or  nine  hours 
of  chemistry  excluding  general  education  courses. 

434-2  or  4  Instrumental  Analytical  Chemistry.  Theory  and  practice  of  modern  instrumental 
measurements,  including  emission  and  absorption  spectroscopic,  electroanalytical,  and  chromato- 
graphic methods,  and  an  introduction  to  applied  electronics.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  labo- 
ratories per  week  for  four  credits.  Enrollment  for  two  credit  hours  is  restricted  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  advised  to  take  instrumental  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  physical  chemistry  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  465a. 
436-3  Analytical  Separations  and  Analyses.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex  materials, 
usually  inorganic,  with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional-group  chemical  analysis,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  226  and 
one  semester  of  physical  chemistry  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

444-3  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  Intended  for  incoming  graduate  students  and  ad- 
vanced preprofessional  students.  Provides  students  with  intermediate  level  coverage  of  organic 
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reactions,  mechanisms,  syntheses,  and  structure  of  determination.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
problem  solving,  including  structure  elucidation,  road  map  sequences,  multistep  synthetic  se- 
quences, and  elucidation  of  reaction  mechanisms  including  those  with  stereochemistry  and  multi- 
ple sites  of  reactivity.  Prerequisite:  344,  346,  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
446-4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  separation  and  identification  of 
organic  compounds.  Two  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  226  and  either 

346  and  349  or  consent  of  instructor. 

451-6  (3,  3)  Biochemistry,  (a)  Chemistry  and  function  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  and  enzymes; 
enzyme  kinetics;  chemistry,  function,  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates;  citric  acid  cycle;  electron 
transport  and  oxidative  phosphorylation,  (b)  Chemistry,  function,  and  metabolism  of  lipids;  nitro- 
gen metabolism;  nucleic  acid  and  protein  biosynthesis;  metabolic  regulation.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  organic  chemistry. 
455-4  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  Modern  biochemical  laboratory  techniques  for  isolation,  pu- 
rification, and  characterization  of  constituents  of  living  cells  and  for  investigations  of  pathways, 
kinetics,  energetics,  and  regulatory  mechanisms  related  to  metabolism  and  enzymic  activity.  One 
lecture  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  451a  and  226  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment; graduate  standing  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

456-3  Biophysical  Chemistry.  A  one  semester  course  in  biophysical  chemistry  intended  for  bio- 
chemists and  molecular  biologists.  Emphasis  will  be  on  solution  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and 
spectroscopy  applied  to  biological  systems.  Prerequisite:  MATH  141  or  150,  CHEM  380a,b  or  344 
and  346,  CHEM  451a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

465-9  (3,3,3)  Physical  Chemistry.  A  three  semester  sequence  of  physical  chemistry.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week,  (a)  Classical  thermodynamics,  its  applications,  and  reaction  kinetics,  (b)  Quan- 
tum chemistry  and  group  theory,  (c)  Spectroscopy  and  statistical  mechanics.  To  be  taken  an  a,b,c 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  (a)  MATH  250;  (b)  MATH  305  or  221  (c)  465b. 

466-2  (1,1)  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  A  two  semester  laboratory  sequence  for  465.  One 
three  hour  laboratory  per  week  per  semester,  (a)  Experiments  relating  to  topics  covered  in  465a. 
Prerequisite:  226b  and  465a.  (b)  Experiments  relating  to  topics  covered  in  465b,c.  Prerequisite: 
465b. 

489-1  to  3  Special  Topics  in  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  of  chairperson. 
490-2  Chemical  Literature.  A  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chemical  information  and 
the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  346  and 

347  or  349. 

491-2  History  of  Chemistry.  The  evolution  of  chemistry  from  ancient  times  until  1920.  Two 
lectures  per  week. 

496-1  to  8  Undergraduate  Research  (Honors).  Introduction  to  independent  research  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  culminating  in  a  written  report.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prereq- 
uisite: a  3.0  grade  point  average,  five  semesters  of  chemistry  laboratory  including  one  semester  of 
physical  chemistry,  consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairperson. 

Cinema  and  Photography  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  major  in  cinema  and  photography  provides  undergraduate  students  with  ex- 
perience and  background  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  cinematic  and  pho- 
tographic communication  and  expression.  The  program  is  structured  to  make 
available  a  foundation  for  professional,  fine  arts,  and  educational  careers  in  cine- 
ma and  photography;  to  explore  the  social,  critical,  and  ideological  implications  of 
still  and  motion  pictures;  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  study  of  and  experimen- 
tation with  both  cinema  and  photography  as  media  for  communication  and  per- 
sonal expression. 

The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  38  hours  in  cinema  and  photography 
coursework,  including  the  required  courses  in  the  department.  Students  may  tai- 
lor coursework  selection  to  meet  specific  areas  of  emphasis:  cinema  production, 
cinema  studies,  fine  arts  photography,  professional  photography,  photojournalism. 

Students  are  urged  to  declare  their  major  as  soon  as  possible.  To  be  admitted  to 
the  major,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  C  or  better.  In  order  to 
remain  in  the  major,  each  student  must  maintain  an  overall  grade  point  average 
of  at  least  a  C  and  at  least  a  C  average  for  all  cinema  and  photography 
coursework.  Grades  below  C  in  cinema  and  photography  courses  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  fulfilling  minimum  major  requirements.  Cinema  and  photography 
courses  in  which  students  have  received  grades  of  D,  F,  AU,  or  INC  may  not  be 
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used  to  satisfy  prerequisite  requirements  for  other  cinema  and  photography 
courses. 

Courses  in  cinema  and  photography  have  limited  enrollment,  especially  ad- 
vanced courses.  Not  all  courses  are  offered  each  semester.  Admission  to  certain 
cinema  and  photography  courses  is  restricted,  and  permission  must  be  obtained 
prior  to  registration.  Permission  to  register  for  some  courses  is  based  upon  sub- 
mission of  photographic  portfolios  or  films.  Students  are  encouraged  to  plan  their 
course  scheduling  well  in  advance  to  ensure  necessary  prerequisites  and  fulfill- 
ment of  major  requirements. 

Students  may  design  their  own  programs  of  study  within  the  requirements  for 
graduation.  The  department  recommends  that  students  choose  an  area  of  empha- 
sis to  give  a  sense  of  direction  to  their  studies.  Students  interested  in  cinema  pro- 
duction are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  349,  355,  356,  360,  368,  452,  455  and  456, 
470b,  472,  and  nine  hours  of  cinema  history  courses;  cinema  studies,  349,  355, 
356,  360,  368,  449,  462,  463,  466,  467,  468,  470a,  and  499;  fine  arts  photography, 
310,  311,  320,  322,  401,  402,  420,  421,  422,  425,  426,  470c  and  471;  professional 
photography,  310,  311,  320,  322,  401,  402,  404,  405,  406,  407  and  408;  photojour- 
nalism, 310,  311,  320,  322,  407,  408  and  Journalism  300,  310,  and  311. 

Cinema  and  Photography  499  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  all  majors  who 
have  not  completed  320  and  322  and  optional  for  others.  This  senior  thesis  will 
consist  of  the  preparation  of  a  film,  screenplay,  research  or  critical  paper  under 
the  supervision  of  a  cinema  and  photography  faculty  member.  A  copy  of  the  thesis 
is  to  be  provided  for  the  department  by  the  student. 

Students  provide  photographic  materials  for  all  cinema  and  photography  pro- 
duction courses.  In  still  photography  production  courses,  students  supply  their 
own  film,  photographic  paper,  certain  specialized  chemicals,  and  a  fully  adjusta- 
ble 35mm  or  120  roll  film  camera.  Some  students  have  found  that  owning  addi- 
tional items  of  equipment  is  advantageous.  A  fee  for  laboratory  materials  is 
charged  for  each  still  photography  production  course  in  which  the  student  enrolls. 
In  cinema  production  courses,  students  provide  their  own  film,  processing,  record- 
ing materials,  and  editing  supplies.  In  courses  which  involve  the  screening  of  a 
number  of  films,  there  is  a  $10  screening  fee. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of  the  work  of  each  stu- 
dent in  each  photography  class,  to  make  and  retain  prints  of  all  films  made  as 
part  of  course  work  other  than  thesis,  and  to  retain  copies  of  student  papers.  Such 
photographs,  films,  or  papers  become  part  of  a  permanent  departmental 
collection. 

No  more  than  nine  hours  from  a  combination  of  the  following  courses  may  count 
toward  the  first  38  hours  in  the  cinema  and  photography  major:  491,  495,  497. 

Electives,  required  for  the  major  in  cinema  and  photography,  are  defined  as 
coursework  outside  the  minimal  General  Education  requirements  and  not  offered 
for  major  credit  in  the  department.  There  is  no  required  minor. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Cinema  and  Photography 38-54 

Either  Cinema  and  Photography  310  and  311  or  360  and  368 6 

Either  Cinema  and  Photography  320  and  322  or  355  and  356 8 

Cinema  and  Photography  courses  numbered  400  to  499 24 

Must  include  499  or  its  equivalent  if  320  and  322  have  not  been 
taken. 

Cinema  and  Photography  electives 0-16 

Electives 20-36 

Total  120 
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Courses  (CP) 

220-2  Introduction  to  Photography.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  technical  information  and 
black  and  white  laboratory  processes.  The  emphasis  is  upon  an  exploration  of  the  technical  proc- 
ess rather  than  photographic  vision.  Students  will  have  hands-on  experience  in  the  labs.  Students 
will  supply  their  own  film  and  paper.  Laboratory  fee:  $15. 

225-3  Photography  for  Design  Majors.  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  photographic  lan- 
guage and  techniques  specifically  tailored  to  the  need  of  the  art  and  design  student.  Will  cover  the 
basic  photographic  skills  as  well  as  specific  techniques  of  interest  to  art  and  design  students.  Stu- 
dents use  the  arrow  type  ($3.95)  plastic  camera.  Students  will  supply  their  own  materials  and 
some  chemicals.  Laboratory  fee:  $15. 

257-1  to  6  Work  Experience.  Used  to  recognize  concurrent  work  experience  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's educational  objective.  One  to  six  hours  of  credit  may  be  applied  toward  graduation  require- 
ments following  departmental  evaluation  and  approval.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  6  Work  Experience.  Used  to  recognize  past  work  experience  related  to  student's 
educational  objectives.  One  to  six  hours  of  credit  may  be  applied  toward  graduation  requirements 
following  departmental  evaluation  and  approval.  Student  must  apply  for  this  credit  during  first 
year  as  declared  major.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

310-3  History  of  Still  Photography.  A  survey  of  the  important  images,  ideas,  people,  and 
processes  that  make  up  the  history  of  still  photography.  Covers  from  1839  to  the  mid-twentieth 
century.  Students  purchase  texts. 

311-3  Contemporary  Photography.  A  survey  of  contemporary  photographers,  their  concepts, 
and  the  influences  of  their  work  upon  culture.  Covers  from  mid-twentieth  century  to  the  present. 
Students  may  be  required  to  purchase  texts.  Completion  of  310  may  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
320-4  Basic  Photography.  An  introduction  to  black  and  white  still  photography;  its  materials, 
processes,  and  vision.  Designed  to  give  technical  knowledge  and  to  explore  visual  perception.  Stu- 
dents must  have  fully  adjustable  camera,  may  purchase  texts,  and  will  supply  own  materials  and 
some  chemicals.  Laboratory  fee:  $15. 

321-3  Intermediate  Black  and  White  Photography.  Continuation  of  the  exploration  of  vision 
and  craft  in  black  and  white  photography  begun  in  320.  Concentration  on  idea  development  with 
the  objective  of  producing  a  portfolio  demonstrating  unique  vision.  Students  supply  materials  and 
some  chemicals,  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  320  and  consent  of  department. 
322-4  Color  Photography.  Introduction  to  color  still  photography,  its  materials,  processes,  and 
vision.  Students  purchase  materials  and  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite: 
320  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  department. 

349-3  The  Cinema.  The  cinema  as  a  communicative  and  expressive  media.  Study  of  film  types 
illustrated  by  screenings  of  selected  films.  Screening  fee:  $10. 

355-4  Film  Production  I.  Basic  techniques  for  filmmaking.  Production  of  Super  8  motion  pic- 
tures. Students  purchase  texts,  film  stock  and  processing.  Requires  access  to  Super  8  camera  and 
cassette  recorder.  Non-majors  by  consent  of  department.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $10. 
356-4  Film  Production  II.  Techniques  of  16mm  double  system  sound  film  production.  Produc- 
tion of  films  by  individuals  or  crews.  Students  purchase  texts,  film  stock,  processing,  sound  materials 
and  laboratory  services.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite:  355  and  consent  of  department. 
360-3  Film  Analysis.  The  relationships  among  structure,  style  and  meaning  in  all  types  of 
films.  Screening  fee:  $10.  Students  purchase  texts. 

368-3  Introduction  to  Cinema  Theory.  A  survey  of  cinema  theories  propounded  by  figures 
such  as  Muunsterberg,  Arnheim,  Eisenstein,  Bazin,  Kracauer,  and  important  modern  theorists. 
The  course  covers  the  wide  range  of  major  attempts  to  derive  the  essence  of  cinema.  Films  that 
exemplify  or  raise  theoretical  issues  are  screened.  Screening  fee:  $10.  Students  purchase  texts. 
Prerequisite:  360. 

401-3  Large  Format  Photography.  Introduction  to  the  aesthetics  and  techniques  of  large  for- 
mat (sheet  film  cameras)  photography  with  emphasis  on  personal  expression  and  commercial/ 
professional  applications.  Students  purchase  texts  and  provide  photographic  materials  and  chemi- 
cals. $15  for  additional  laboratory  materials.  Prerequisite:  322  or  concurrent  enrollment  and 
consent  of  department. 

402-3  Sensitometry.  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  technical  and  visual  applications  of 
the  black  and  white  process.  Explores  the  zone  system,  density  parameter  system,  and  practical 
chemistry.  Also  deals  with  the  visual  application  of  these  systems.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequi- 
site: 320  and  consent  of  department. 

404-3  Introduction  to  the  Studio.  Problems  and  possibilities  in  the  aesthetics  and  techniques 
of  studio  photography:  lighting,  visual  perception,  environment,  history,  theory.  Students  pur- 
chase texts  and  provide  photographic  materials.  $15  laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of 
department. 

405-3  Applied  Photography  I.     Theory  and  practice  of  contemporary  commercial/industrial 
photography.  Students  provide  materials  and  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequi- 
site: 322  and  consent  of  department. 
406-3  Applied  Photography  II.     Practice  and  ideas  of  advertising/illustrative  and  editorial 
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photography.  Students  purchase  materials  and  may  purhase  props,  texts,  and  equipment.  Labora- 
tory fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  405  and  consent  of  department. 

407-3  Photography  and  the  Mass  Media.  Exploration  of  the  use,  context,  and  meaning  of  pho- 
tography in  the  mass  media.  The  photograph  as  a  communications  tool  will  be  evaluated  along 
with  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  photojournalism  Students  will  apply  theoretical  concepts 
through  group  and  individual  assignments.  Students  purchase  texts  and  provide  photographic 
materials.  $15  laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  320  and  consent  of  department. 
408-3  Documentary  Photography:  Method,  Format,  and  Distribution.  Exploration  of  the 
techniques,  history,  and  contemporary  context  of  documentary  photography.  Audience,  publica- 
tion, and  distribution  of  documentary  projects  will  be  addressed.  Each  student  will  produce  an 
in-depth  documentary  photographic  project.  Students  purchase  texts  and  provide  photographic 
materials.  $15  laboratory  fee.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent  of  department. 
420-3  Experimental  Camera  Techniques.  Experimental  approaches  to  the  creation  of  photo- 
graphic images  in  the  camera.  Students  provide  materials  and  may  be  required  to  purchase  texts. 
Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent  of  department. 

421-3  Experimental  Darkroom  Techniques.  Experimental  darkroom  manipulations  of  the 
straight  camera  image.  Students  provide  materials  and  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15. 
Prerequisite:  322  or  consent  of  department. 

422-3  Advanced  Color  Photography.  Advanced  study  and  production  of  color  photographs 
with  emphasis  on  experimental  techniques  using  Dye  Transfer,  Kwik  Proof,  and  other  forms  of 
photo-mechanical  reproduction.  Students  provide  materials  and  may  purchase  texts.  Laboratory 
fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent  of  department. 

423-3  Reconstruction  of  Color.  A  study  of  the  principle  of  color  separation  in  photography  as  it 
relates  to  the  processes  of  dye  transfer,  silkscreening,  lithography,  letter  press,  etching,  and  other 
reproduction  processes.  Students  purchase  texts  and  provide  photographic  materials  and  chemi- 
cals. $15  cost  for  additional  laboratory  materials.  Prerequisite:  322. 

425-3  to  9  Studio  Workshop.  An  intensive  workshop  focusing  on  current  trends  in  photogra- 
phy. Topics  have  included  landscape  photography,  architectural  photography,  environmental  por- 
traiture, and  imagemaking,  among  others.  Students  provide  photographic  materials  and  may  pur- 
chase texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  or  consent  of  department. 
426-3  Non-Silver  Photography.  Intensive  introduction  to  hand-applied  emulsions  of  cyano- 
type,  vandyke  brownprinting,  gum  printing,  etc.  Students  purchase  materials  and  may  purchase 
texts.  Laboratory  fee:  $15.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent  of  department. 

449-3  Survey  of  Film  History.  Intensive  study  of  major  historical  periods  of  the  cinema,  includ- 
ing technological  developments,  national  cinema  movements,  sociological  and  aesthetic  determi- 
nations, and  concerns  of  film  historiography.  Prior  completion  of  349  and  360  is  strongly 
recommended  for  cinema  and  photography  majors.  Screening  fee:  $10. 

452-3  Film  Planning  and  Scripting.  The  screenplay  as  a  basis  for  production.  Practice  in  pre- 
paring film  plans,  treatments,  storyboards,  and  scripts.  Examination  of  the  film  industry.  Prereq- 
uisite: 355  or  consent  of  department. 

454-3  Animated  Film  Production.  Practical  course  for  visual  expression  exploring  various  an- 
imation techniques:  developmental,  filmographic,  rear  lit,  cut  out,  line,  eel,  etc.  Students  purchase 
texts,  art  supplies,  film  materials,  and  processing.  Equipment  usage  fee  $10.  Prerequisite:  355 
and/or  consent  of  department. 

455-3  Film  Production  III.  Advanced  production  by  individuals  or  crews  of  16mm  sound  films 
from  pre-production  through  shooting.  Intensive  study  of  budgeting,  production  planning, 
scripting,  casting,  location  and  studio  shooting  techniques,  equipment  rental,  lighting,  and  double 
system  sound  filming.  Students  provide  film  stock,  processing  and  sound  materials.  Equipment 
usage  fee  $50.  Prerequisite:  356,  452  or  consent  of  department. 

456-3  Film-Production  IV.  Continuation  of  455  through  post  production  to  a  first  answer  print. 
Intensive  study  of  editing,  sound  mixing,  laboratory  procedures  and  distribution.  Students  pro- 
vide editing  and  sound  materials  and  are  responsible  for  laboratory  costs.  Equipment  usage  fee: 
$50.  Prerequisite:  455  and  consent  of  department. 

462-3  History  of  the  Documentary  Film.     Study  of  the  development  of  the  non-fiction  film  with 
emphasis  on  the  documentary.  Screening  fee:  $10.  Students  purchase  texts. 
463-3  History  of  the  Experimental  Film.    Study  of  experimentation  in  cinema  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  contemporary  avant-garde  films.  Student  purchase  texts.  Screening  fee:  $10. 
465-3  History  of  the  Animated  Film.    Study  of  the  history,  techniques,  and  aesthetics  of  the 
graphic/animated  film.  Students  purchase  texts.  Screening  fee:  $10. 

466-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Film  Styles  and  Genres.  Intensive  study  of  specific  body  of  films  grouped  by 
similarities  in  style,  genre,  period  and  cultural  origin.  Emphasis  of  historical,  theoretical,  and 
critical  issues.  Topics  vary  each  semester.  Sample  topics:  the  Western;  the  French  new  wave:  Third 
World  cinema:  Surrealism  in  film.  Screening  fee:  $10. 

467-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Film  Authors.  Intensive  study  of  the  work  of  one  or  more  film  authors  (directors, 
screenwriters,  etc.).  Emphasis  is  on  historical,  theoretical,  and  critical  issues.  Topics  vary  each  se- 
mester. Sample  topics:  the  films  of  Alfred  Hitchcock,  the  films  of  Jean  Renoir.  Screening  fee:  $10. 
468-3  Advanced  Film  Theory  and  Analysis.  An  intensive  study  of  contemporary  film  theory 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  application  of  analytic  models.  Focus  is  on  structural,  semiotic,  and 
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psychoanalytical  theory  of  the  cinema,  and  the  textual  analysis  of  specific  films.  Screening  fee: 
$10.  Prerequisite:  368  or  graduate  standing. 

470-3  to  9  (3,  3,  3)  Advanced  Topics.  An  advanced  course  concentrating  on  special  topics  in 
cinema  and  photography,  (a)  Advanced  studies  in  cinema  history/theory  Topics  offered  have  been 
the  information  film,  feminist  and  ideological  criticism  of  film,  (b)  Advanced  topics  in  film  pro- 
duction. Topics  offered  included  motion  picture  sound  workshop,  narrative  film  workshop,  (c) 
Advanced  studies  in  photography.  Topics  offered  have  included  publication  and  presentation, 
the  figure,  multi-image,  fantasy  photography  among  others,  (d)  Advanced  studies  in  interdisci- 
plinary topics.  Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  may  be  counted  for  graduate  credit.  Screening 
fee  for  a):  $10.  Laboratory  fee  for  c):  $15.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

471-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Problems  in  Creative  Production:  Photography.  Conceptual  exercises  in- 
volving different  aspects  of  photographic  production.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  individual  creative 
response  to  assignments.  Topics  vary;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits.  Students  provide 
photographic  materials  and  chemicals  and  may  purchase  texts.  Prerequisite:  322  and  consent  of 
department. 

472-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Problems  in  Creative  Production:  Cinema.  An  intensive  examination, 
through  readings,  screenings,  and  filmmaking,  of  a  cinematic  genre,  style,  movement,  or  technical 
challenge.  Theory  is  combined  with  practice,  resulting  in  a  group  film  production.  Previous  prob- 
lems studied  have  been  the  pseudo-documentary,  35mm  filmmaking,  and  film  as  performance. 
Topics  may  vary;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 

491-1  to  9  Individual  Study  in  Cinema  or  Photography.  Research  in  history,  theory  or  aes- 
thetics. Usually  taken  3,  3,  3.  Not  more  than  9  semester  hours  of  470,  491,  495,  and  497  combined 
may  count  toward  the  first  38  hours  for  the  B.A.  in  cinema  and  photography.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

492-1  to  3  Practicum.  Practical  experience  in  the  presentation  of  photographic  theory  and  pro- 
cedures. Does  not  count  toward  the  first  38  hours  for  the  B.A.  in  cinema  and  photography.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

495-1  to  12  Internship  in  Cinema  or  Photography.  Credit  for  internship  with  professional 
film  or  photographic  units.  Not  more  than  9  semester  hours  of  470,  491,  495  and  497  combined 
may  count  toward  the  first  38  hours  for  the  B.A.  in  cinema  and  photography.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail.  ® 

497-1  to  9  Projects  in  Cinema  or  Photography.  Individual  or  crew  projects  in  motion  picture 
production  or  still  photography.  Not  more  than  9  semester  hours  of  491,  495,  and  497  combined 
may  count  toward  the  first  38  hours  for  the  B.A.  in  cinema  and  photography.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $50.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

499-4  Senior  Thesis.  Preparation  of  a  film,  critical  or  research  paper  under  the  supervision  of  a 
cinema  and  photography  faculty  member.  Normally  taken  during  last  term  in  residence,  the  sen- 
ior thesis  is  evaluated  by  the  departmental  faculty.  The  department  will  retain  one  copy  of  all 
theses.  Students  interested  in  producing  a  film  for  499  should  have  completed  355,  356,  368,  452, 
and  nine  hours  of  cinema  history  courses.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Equipment  usage  fee:  $50.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics 

(Department,  Major  [Civil  Engineering],  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  offers  a  program  leading  to 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  civil  engineering  (see  civil  engineering). 

The  civil  engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  in 
the  basic  principles  used  in  the  practice  of  civil  engineering  and  how  these  princi- 
ples are  applied  both  in  theory  and  design.  Civil  engineering  is  often  called  a 
people-serving  profession.  This  program  prepares  the  student  to  work  in  a  wide 
range  of  civil  engineering  career  options. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  MAJOR 

Civil  Engineering  is  broad  in  scope,  and  it  encompasses  a  number  of  technical  dis- 
ciplines. A  civil  engineer  may  deal  with  research,  planning,  analysis,  design,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenanceof  buildings;  bridges;  dams;  harbors;  water 
and  power  facilities;  water  works;  sewage,  nuclear  and  toxic  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties; transportation  systems  such  as  highways,  railways,  waterways,  airports  and 
pipelines.  The  Civil  Engineering  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
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gree  at  SIU-C  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission  of 
the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  the  recognized  agency 
for  accrediting  engineering  curricula  in  the  United  States.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  students  with  the  broad  educational  background  essential  to 
modern  Civil  Engineering  practice  with  training  in  specialized  areas  of  engineer- 
ing mechanics,  environmental  engineering,  geotechnical  engineering,  hydraulic 
engineering  and  water  resources,  and  structural  engineering. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

General  Education  Requirements 311 

GEA:  Substitute  basic  sciences 

GEB:  GEB  105,  301,  and  one  of  the  following:  GEB  108,  114,  202 

or  211  92'3 

GEC:  Select  one  of  the  following:  GEC  101,  102,  or  208;  plus 

GEC  122  and  345,  or  GEC  330  and  345  , 92*3 

GED:  GED  101,  102;  152  or  153  and  substitute  mathematics 9 

GEE 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Civil  Engineering  103 

Basic  Sciences 183 

Physics  205a,  b;  255a,  b 8 

Chemistry  222a,  c  7 

GEA  115 3 

Mathematical  Analysis 17 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  and  305 14 

Engineering  351 3 

Civil  Engineering  68 

General:  Engineering  102,  222,  361;  Civil  Engineering  480; 

Mining  Engineering  320  7 

Engineering  Sciences 32 

Engineering  260a,  b,  300,  311,  313,  335 17 

Civil  Engineering  312,  314,  321,  340,  4134,  4155, 

4446 15 

Engineering  Design 18 

Civil  Engineering  4134,  4155,  442,  4446,  483 12 

A  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  of  design  electi  ves  to 
be  chosen  from  Civil  Engineering  4097,  4195,  42 15, 
4277,  441,7  4455,  446;  Mechanical 

Engineering  4167 6 

Technical  Electives  11 

Technical  electives,  including  the  unused  hours  of  design  elec- 
tives, to  be  chosen  from  an  approved  list.  This  includes  Mining 
Engineering  320.  

Total  134 


^Courses  required  for  the  major  will  apply  toward  15  hours  of  General  Education  making  a  total  of  46  in  that  area. 
Engineering  requirements  for  GEB  and  GEC  are  more  restrictive  than  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 

3Transfer  students  holding  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  must  have  a  sequence  of 
courses  in  social  science  or  humanities  terminated  by  a  junior  level  course.  See  departmental  adviser  for  an  approved 
course.  Students  transferring  from  other  programs  or  institutions  will  be  required  to  (a)  complete  a  course  sequence 
in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  which  includes  a  junior  level  course  or  (b)  meet  the  General  Eduation  requirements 
for  engineering  students. 

"^This  course  is  used  for  one  and  one-half  semester  hours  of  engineering  science  and  one  and  one-half  semester  hours 
of  engineering  design  for  a  total  of  three  semester  hours. 

^his  course  is  used  for  one  semester  hour  of  engineering  science  and  two  semester  hours  of  engineering  design  for  a 
total  of  three  semester  hours. 

^This  course  is  used  for  one-half  semester  hour  of  engineering  science  and  two  and  one-half  semester  hours  of 
engineering  design. 

This  course  is  used  for  two  semester  hours  of  engineering  science  and  one  semester  hours  of  engineering  design. 
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Courses  (CE) 

Safety  glasses,  a  hand-held  scientific  calculator,  and  textbooks  are  required  of  all 
civil  engineering  students. 

312-3  Materials  of  Construction.  Introduction  of  cements  and  aggregates;  production  and 
evaluation  of  concrete  structures;  mechanical  properties  of  steels  and  timber;  mixing  and  evalua- 
tion of  pavement  materials;  testing  of  asphalt  and  masonry.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  311. 
314-3  Introduction  to  Environmental  Pollution.  Basic  engineering  aspects  of  water  pollution 
and  control.  Problems,  sources,  and  effects  of  pollution.  State  and  federal  water  quality  standards. 
Water  and  wastewater  treatment  analyses.  Laboratory  supply  fee  $15.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
222c. 

321-3  Soil  Mechanics.  Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils,  flow  through  soils,  effective 
stresses,  consolidation,  shear  strength,  soil  improvement,  lateral  earth  pressures.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  222  and  311. 

340-3  Structures.  Loads.  Types  of  structures.  Structural  materials.  Safety.  Analysis  of  statical- 
ly determinate  beams,  trusses,  and  frames  under  static  loads.  Influence  lines.  Moving  loads.  Ca- 
bles. Arches.  Space  trusses.  Deflection  of  beams,  trusses,  and  frames.  Moment  distribution  for 
beams.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  311. 

409-3  Hydrology  and  Hydraulic  Engineering  Design.  Study  of  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
Streamflow  analysis.  Unit  hydrograph.  Matrix  methods;  synthetic  methods.  Frequency  analysis; 
multivariate  distributions.  Hydrologic  and  hydraulic  routings.  Groundwater  hydrology.  Applica- 
tion of  hydrology  to  the  design  of  various  hydraulic  structures:  small  dams,  spillways,  drainage 
systems.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  313  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 
413-3  Fluid  Systems  Design.  Two  to  three  week  projects  involving  the  identification,  modeling, 
analysis,  and  design  of  fluid-engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  313  and  351. 
414-3  Intermediate  Fluid  Mechanics.  A  development  of  the  governing  equations  of  motion  in- 
cluding the  continuity,  Navier-Stokes,  and  energy  equations.  Application  of  these  equations  to  po- 
tential, viscous,  and  compressible  flows.  Isentropic  flow  of  a  perfect  gas.  Normal  and  oblique  shock 
waves,  Prandtl-Meyer  flow.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  313  or  equivalent. 

415-3  Wastewater  Treatment.  A  study  of  the  design  equations  used  in  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  treatment  processes  and  comparison  to  design  by  state  standards.  Basics  of  bacteria  and 
their  metabolic  processes  in  the  degradation  of  organic  wastes.  Treatment  and  disposal  of  sludges 
produced  in  wastewater  treatment.  Advanced  waste  treatment  processes  and  reuse  of  wastewater. 
Prerequisite:  314  and  Engineering  313  and  351. 

417-1  Water  Quality  Laboratory.  Measurements  of  water  quality  parameters  performed.  Use 
of  modern  instrumental  techniques  demonstrated.  Safety  glasses  are  required.  Laboratory  supply 
fee  $15.  Prerequisite:  314. 

419-3  Water  Supply  and  Treatment.  Water  quality  requirements,  water  sources,  water  treat- 
ment to  include  coagulation  and  flocculation,  mixing  and  sedimentation  basins,  filtration, 
disinfection  processes,  and  water  softening.  Consideration  of  toxic  elements  in  water  (sources, 
problems,  and  treatments).  Prerequisite:  314  and  Engineering  313. 

421-3  Foundation  Design.  Application  of  soil  mechanics  to  the  design  of  the  foundations  of 
structures;  bearing  capacity  and  settlement  analysis;  design  of  shallow  footings;  stability  of  earth 
slopes;  design  of  retaining  walls,  design  of  pile  foundations,  coffer  dams.  Prerequisite:  321. 
427-3  Physical  and  Chemical  Treatment  in  Environmental  Engineering.  Physical  and 
chemical  treatment  as  applied  to  water  and  wastewater.  Topics  include  coagulation,  flocculation, 
sedimentation,  adsorption,  ion  exchange,  and  oxidation  in  dilute  aqueous  systems.  Design  of  sys- 
tems. Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  314,  415. 

431-3  Pavement  Design.  Design  of  highway  and  airport  systems:  subgrades,  subbases,  and 
bases;  soil  stabilization;  stresses  in  pavements;  design  of  flexible  and  rigid  pavements;  cost 
analysis  and  pavement  selection;  and  pavement  evaluation  and  rehabilitation.  Prerequisite: 
312  and  321. 

440-3  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  Analysis  of  trusses,  beams,  and  frames.  Approxi- 
mate methods.  Method  of  consistent  deformations.  Three-moment  theorem.  Slope  deflection.  Mo- 
ment distribution.  Column  analogy.  Plastic  analysis.  Matrix  methods.  Prerequisite:  340. 
441-3  Intermediate  Vibrations  and  Design.  Theory:  Review  of  second  order  ordinary  linear 
differential  equations.  Matrices  and  determinants.  Phasor  and  trigonometric  solutions,  Duhamel 
integrals,  Fourier  Series.  Applications:  equipment  mounts,  deflection  of  rotating  shafts,  reso- 
nance, vibration  absorbers,  vibrometer  and  accelerometer  design,  analysis  of  accelerometer  and 
vibrometer  data,  seismic  design  loads  on  buildings,  vibration  linkages.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
222,  260b,  311  and  Mathematics  305. 

442-3  Structural  Steel  Design.  An  introduction  to  structural  steel  design  with  emphasis  on 
buildings.  Composite  design.  Plate  girders.  Rigid  frames.  Design  project  and  report  required.  Pre- 
requisite: 340. 

444-3  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.     Behavior  and  strength  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
beams,  slabs,  compression  members,  and  footings.  Prerequisite:  340. 
445-3  Reinforced  Masonry  Design.     Materials.  Loads.  Walls.  Columns  and  pilasters.  Beams. 
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Lateral-load  resisting  elements.  Connections  and  joints.  High-rise  structures.  Environmental  fea- 
tures. Quality  control.  Design  project  and  report  required.  Prerequisite:  444. 
446-3  Prestressed  Concrete  Design.    Fundamental  concepts  of  analysis  and  design.  Materials. 
Flexure,  shear,  and  torsions.  Deflections.  Prestress  losses.  Composite  beams.  Indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Slabs.  Bridges.  Prerequisite:  444. 

448-3  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  Development  of  theoretical  equations  of  stress  and 
strain  and  their  transformations.  Equations  of  equilibrium;  compatibility  equations;  stress  func- 
tions; applications  of  these  equations  in  stress  measurements;  study  of  optical,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  strain  gauges;  brittle  coating;  Moire'  technique;  and  two-dimensional  photoelasticity. 
Laboratory  supply  fee  $10.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  311. 

449-3  Intermediate  Dynamics.  Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  plane  and  three-dimensional  mo- 
tion. Principles  of  work  and  energy  applied  to  the  motion  of  rigid  bodies.  Principle  of  impulse- 
momentum  applied  to  variable  mass  and  rigid  body  systems.  Space  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  Engi- 
neering 222,  260,  Mathematics  305. 

451-3  Introduction  to  Finite  Elements  in  Engineering  Applications.  (Same  as  Engineering 
Mechanics  451.)  Introduction  to  finite  element  techniques  and  computer  methods  in  finite  ele- 
ment applications.  Theory  and  structure  of  algorithms  for  one-dimensional  and  multi- 
dimensional problems.  Introduction  to  boundary  element  methods.  Applications  in  solid  mechan- 
ics, structural  analysis,  groundwater  flow,  and  heat  transfer.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  Mechanics 
351  or  equivalent. 

458-3  Photoelasticity.  Optics  related  to  photoelasticity;  theory  of  photoelasticity;  photoelastic 
materials;  analysis  techniques;  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  photoelasticity; 
birefringent  coatings;  scattered  light  photoelasticity;  application  of  photoelastic  methods.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  Engineering  311. 

462-3  Matrix  Methods  of  Structural  Analysis.  Flexibility  method  and  stiffness  method  applied 
to  framed  structures.  Introduction  to  finite  elements.  Prerequisite:  340  and  Engineering  222. 
470-3  Engineering  Analysis.  Methods  of  solution  for  basic  ordinary  differential  equations  with 
applications  to  engineering  systems.  Basic  methods  of  solution  for  partial  differential  equations 
with  emphasis  on  applications  of  the  Laplace,  Poisson,  and  heat  equations  to  engineering  prob- 
lems. Basic  vector  field  theory;  transformation  theorems.  Simulation  techniques  applied  to  engi- 
neering systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  305  or  equivalent. 

480-1  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  Civil  engineering  as  a  profession.  Basic  concepts  of  profes- 
sionalism. Engineers'  inherent  responsibilities  to  society,  client  or  employer,  and  other  members  of 
the  profession.  The  role  of  ethics  in  engineering.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
483-3  Senior  Design  Project  in  Civil  Engineering.  A  comprehensive  design  course  emphasiz- 
ing preliminary  and  overall  design  of  civil  engineering  projects  using  a  team  approach.  Students 
will  define  and  design  the  various  components  and  subsystems  of  the  project,  define  subsystem 
interface  requirements,  integrate  the  subsystems  into  the  final  design  and  document  the  whole 
design  in  the  form  of  a  final  report  and  an  oral  presentation.  Laboratory.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
Prerequisite:  321,  413,  415,  442,  444,  and  senior  standing  in  civil  engineering. 
484-3  Engineering  Design.  Provides  the  senior  engineering  student  with  a  design  experience 
involving  two  or  more  of  the  following  disciplines:  solid  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics,  dynamics/ 
vibrations,  and  materials.  The  course  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
approaches  to  the  design  process  rather  than  specific  design  techniques.  Students  working  in 
small  teams  will  select  a  problem,  define  and  design  the  system  components  into  a  final  design, 
and  document  the  design  effort.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  graduating  senior  standing. 
492-1  to  4  Special  Problems  in  Civil  Engineering.  Selected  engineering  topics  or  problems  in 
(a)  structural  engineering,  (b)  hydraulic  engineering,  (c)  environmental  engineering,  (d)  applied 
mechanics  and  (e)  geotechnical  engineering.  Four  hours  maximum  course  credit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

493-1  to  4  Special  Problems  in  Engineering.  Selected  engineering  topics  and/or  problems  in 
(a)  stress  analysis,  (b)  fluid  flow  analysis,  (c)  structural  engineering,  (d)  computational  mechanics, 
(e)  materials  engineering,  and  (f)  dynamics.  Four  hours  maximum  course  credit.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

(SEE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES) 

Coaching  (Minor) 

(SEE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION) 
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Commercial  Graphics — Design  (Program,  Major,  courses) 

The  advertising  business  is  a  growing  field,  presenting  ever  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  men  and  women  who  have  creative  and  artistic  ability.  Trained  people  are 
needed  to  develop  story  illustrations,  advertising  layouts,  billboard  design,  point- 
of-purchase  displays,  package  designs,  direct  mail  pieces,  annual  report  designs, 
television  commercials,  finished  lettering,  fashion  illustrations,  airbrush  and 
photo-retouching,  and  many  others. 

Students  in  this  program  develop  multiple  art  skills  so  they  may  qualify  for  ini- 
tial positions  in  many  different  areas  of  advertising  art  and  design.  Each  individ- 
ual has  a  base  upon  which  to  build  a  career  according  to  personal  special  interests 
and  talents. 

Each  graduating  design  student  is  required  to  pass,  with  90%  accuracy,  a  vocab- 
ulary proficiency  test  and  to  have  compiled  a  professionally  acceptable  portfolio  of 
work. 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  supplies, 
equipment,  and  materials  over  a  two  year  period. 

An  active  advisory  committee  whose  members  represent  large  corporations  and 
departments,  large  and  small  advertising  agencies,  and  freelance  designers  and 
illustrators,  serve  the  program.  At  the  general  meeting  each  year  in  April  all 
graduating  students  will  be  interviewed  with  their  portfolios  to  prepare  them  for 
their  first  job  search  efforts. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community 
college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experience.  Students 
may  continue  work  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  advanced  technical  studies  in 
the  College  of  Technical  Careers. 

An  individual  must  first  be  accepted  academically  to  the  university,  present  a 
portfolio  of  required  pieces,  and  participate  in  a  workshop  drawing  test.  The  45 
best  qualified  will  be  invited  to  enter  the  program  the  following  fall. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Commercial  Graphics -Design 

GEB  202 3 

GED  101,  153 6 

Technical  Careers  102  2 

Commercial  Graphics  110,  120,  122,  124,  130,  132,  133,  134, 

210,  215,  222,  224,  230 56 

Commercial  Graphics  109  or  150  2 

Graphic  Design  Proficiency  Examination  requirement 0 

Total  69 

Courses  (CG) 

101-3  Fundamentals  of  Drawing  for  Commercial  Graphics — Design.  An  introduction  to 
the  materials  and  techniques  utilized  in  graphic  design  and  illustration.  The  basic  elements  of  art 
and  design  will  be  identified  and  incorporated  in  a  series  of  exercises  designed  to  better  acquaint 
students  with  the  concepts,  processes,  and  skills  needed  by  professionals  employed  in  the  commer- 
cial graphics  field. 

109-2  Basic  Photography  for  Commercial  Graphics — Design.  An  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  photography  directed  toward  the  needs  of  graphic  design.  Through  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  film  exposure  and  development  processes,  its  use  as  a  graphic  medium  will  be  attained.  By 
creative  studio  and  laboratory  assignments  an  insight  into  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
photographic  process  will  be  gained.  The  cost  of  film,  processing,  and  printing  will  be  borne  by  the 
student.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

110a-3  Survey  of  Graphic  Design  to  the  19th  Century.  A  survey  of  the  influential  images, 
ideas,  movements,  graphic  artists  and  illustrators  that  have  contributed  to  the  evolution  and  his- 
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tory  of  graphic  design  from  prehistoric  origins  through  the  19th  century.  Lecture. 
110b-3  Survey  of  Graphic  Design — 20th  Century.     A  survey  of  the  influential  images,  ideas, 
movements,  graphic  artists  and  illustrators  that  have  contributed  to  the  evolution  and  history  of 
graphic  design  in  the  20th  Century  (1900  to  present).  Lecture. 

120-4  Artistic  Anatomy  and  Color  Perception  I.  Students  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  use  pigmental  and  light  ray  color  theory  and  practical  application.  Students  will 
also  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human  anatomy  by  way  of  examina- 
tion and  further  demonstrate  their  comprehension  and  talent  by  way  of  ability  to  design,  organize 
and  structure  through  compositional  arrangement. 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  122  and  124. 
122-4  Technical  Drawing  for  Graphics.     Students  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  understand 
and  utilize  the  proper  point  of  perspective  in  illustration  and  to  use  the  T-square,  triangle,  and 
drawing  instruments  in  precisely  executing  geometric  forms,  mechanical,  and  industrial  illustra- 
tion. In  addition,  students  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  render  objects  on  scratchboard:  the  utili- 
zation of  zipatone  patterns  and  the  proper  use  of  the  ruling  pen  to  accurately  execute  ruled  busi- 
ness forms.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  120  and  124. 
124-4  Graphic  Layout  and  Typography  I.    Students  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  use  the  bas- 
ic principles  of  layout,  how  to  do  thumbnails,  roughs,  and  clear  accurate  comprehensives.  They 
will  also  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  basic  lettering  styles  and  techniques  with  chisel  point 
pencil.  They  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  understand  the  history  and  practical  uses  of  typogra- 
phy in  advertising.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  120  and  122. 
126-2  Fundamentals  of  Drawing  and  Composition.     The  student  will  demonstrate  awareness 
of  perspective,  light  and  shade,  color  theory  and  application,  and  composition  through  basic  draw- 
ing techniques.  Non-majors  only.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

128-2  Fundamentals  of  Graphic  Processes.  The  student  will  be  made  aware  of  the  various 
principles  and  styles  of  layouts,  letter  forms  and  typography  and  prepare  mechanicals  to  demon- 
strate a  knowledge  of  the  various  printing  methods.  The  student  must  supply  all  materials  used. 
Lecture  and  laboratory. 

130-4  Artistic  Anatomy  and  Color  Perception  II.  The  student  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
knowledge  and  artistic  ability  of  the  human  anatomy  in  the  development  of  advertising,  illustra- 
tion, fashion  illustration,  and  by  way  of  modification  the  development  of  the  cartoon  figure.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  120,  122  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  132  and  134. 
132-4  Airbrush  and  Photo  Retouching.  The  student  will  demonstrate  development  of  skills 
in  the  operation  and  techniques  of  airbrush  rendering  used  for  mechanical  and  illustrative  pur- 
poses, and  in  addition,  will  retouch  black  and  white  photographs  suitable  for  reproduction.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  120  and  122  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  130  and  134. 
133-1  Copyfitting.  The  student  will  demonstrate  an  ability  through  discussion  and  examina- 
tion to  properly  solve  copy  fitting  problems,  specify  how  many  lines  a  given  manuscript  or  ad  will 
set,  how  deep,  how  many  pages  in  any  given  format,  and  to  calculate  the  number  of  characters  per 
pica  and  per  line.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  134. 

134-4  Graphic  Layout  and  Typography  II.  The  students  will  demonstrate  their  ability 
through  discussion  and  examination  to  identify  at  least  14  different  type  faces  on  sight.  In  addi- 
tion, they  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  prepare  clean,  accurate,  professional,  quality  work  with 
offset  lithography,  letterpress,  gravure,  and  silk  screen  printing  processes.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  122  and  124  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  130,  132,  and  133. 
150-2  Computer  Applications  for  Commercial  Graphics  Design.  Introduction  to  microcom- 
puter-based techniques.  Includes  a  survey  of  history  and  current  computer  generated  graphics. 
The  student  will  become  familiar  with  basic  computer  operation  and  keyboard,  and  develop  busi- 
ness graphics  visuals  in  full  color  to  be  produced  on  35mm  film.  Programming  not  required.  Inci- 
dental expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  student.  Prerequisite:  120,  122  and  124  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

200-1  Artfair  Exhibition.  Students  will  receive  practical  experience  in  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  an  art  exhibition.  They  will  participate  in  the  development  of  announcements,  mail- 
ers, cataloging,  scheduling  news  releases,  receiving  of  entries,  security,  and  returning  procedures. 
They  will  develop  a  systems  flow  chart  for  the  effective  and  smooth  operation  of  an  exhibition  in- 
cluding hands-on  operation  of  exhibit  construction  and  location.  Laboratory. 
210-6  Advertising  Graphics.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  ability  in  the  preparation  of  pro- 
fessional assignments  in  lettering,  logo,  and  letterhead  design  and  the  development  of  line  art  and 
cartoons  for  advertising  illustration.  In  addition,  students  will  have  their  work  selected  for  pro- 
duction on  various  client-oriented  projects.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  130,  132  and  134 
and  concurrent  enrollment  in  224. 

215-6  Dimensional  Design.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  ability  to  research  and  analyze  in- 
formation to  create  a  precise  original  concept  and  to  visually  render  point-of-purchase  displays, 
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exhibits,  signs,  and  package  designs.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  210  and  224  and  con- 
current enrollment  in  222. 

222-6  Graphic  Design  and  Advertising  Illustration.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  prepare  professionally  acceptable  assignments  in  poster  panels  and  billboard  designs,  diecut 
tent  cards,  folder  designs  and  multi-unit  advertising,  and  advertising  and  cover  illustration  and 
client  oriented  projects  for  promotions  and  product.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  210,  224, 
and  concurrent  enrollment  in  215. 

224-6  Publication  Graphics.  Students  will  demonstrate  their  ability  to  create  new  and  unusu- 
al concepts  in  advertising  layout  and  design,  folder  design,  color  keys,  marking  up  copy,  and  doing 
complete  production  art.  Contemporary  techniques  in  design  and  production  will  be  emphasized. 
Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  have  work  selected  for  production  on  various  client-oriented 
projects.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  130,  132,  134,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  210. 
230-1  Job  Orientation  Seminar.  Students  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  through  discussion 
and  examination  of  the  operations  of  large  and  small  agencies  and  studios  including  the  various 
responsibilities  of  the  people  employed  in  them  by  class  discussion  and  examination.  Prospecting 
for  employment,  working  conditions,  prospects  for  advancement,  how  much  an  artist  should 
charge  for  a  piece  of  art,  and  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  artist-designer  to  the  client-agency 
will  be  discussed.  Students  will  conclude  this  course  with  the  presentation  of  a  portfolio  demon- 
strating their  ability  to  do  professional  quality  work  (at  least  10  plates)  and  will  have  acquired  the 
experience  of  being  interviewed  for  an  artist  position.  Lecture. 

240-3  to  12  Special  Study.  A  student  with  a  special  interest  in  a  particular  advertising  art  or 
graphic  design  area  will  do  selected  projects  and  research  to  develop  additional  professional  skill. 
Requires  approval  of  the  program  supervisor.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

310-6  (3,  3)  Advanced  Illustration.  Provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  for  advanced 
studies  in  methods  and  techniques  used  by  recognized  illustrators  in  the  development  of  fiction 
and  non-fiction  story  visualizations,  (a)  Visual  development.  To  depict  the  climax  or  visually  stim- 
ulating moment  of  the  story  through  the  use  of  thumbnails,  roughs,  value  studies  and  to  secure 
models,  costumes,  props,  etc.,  as  may  be  needed  to  photograph  for  rendering  studies,  (b)  Render- 
ings to  be  in  any  medium  approved  by  the  faculty  sponsor.  Number  of  projects  to  be  determined  by 
complexity  of  each.  Student  must  have  access  to  a  35mm  SLR  camera  and  tripod.  Prerequisite: 
120,  130,  and  successful  completion  of  graphic  design  proficiency  requirement,  or  permission  of 
coordinator. 

312-6  (3,  3)  Advanced  Airbrush/Technical  Illustration.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  methods  and  techniques  used  in  airbrush  and  technical  illustration,  (a)  Perspec- 
tive or  isometric  projections  rendered  in  ink,  overlay  films,  or  airbrush,  (b)  Airbrush  rendering  of 
commercial  advertising  or  products.  Students  will  be  required  to  complete  a  specific  number  of 
projects  that  lead  through  the  production  to  a  finished  commercial  rendering,  from  concept  to 
touch-up,  based  on  the  complexity  of  each  as  determined  by  the  sponsoring  faculty  member.  Must 
have  own  airbrush  and  portable  compressor.  Prerequisite:  122,  132,  and  successful  completion  of 
graphic  design  proficiency  requirements,  or  permission  of  coordinator. 

315-3  Advanced  Dimensional  Design  for  Commmercial  Graphics/Design.  Provides  the  op- 
portunity to  advance  skills,  development,  and  knowledge  in  the  diverse  field  of  dimensional 
graphics.  The  student  will  utilize  dimensional  design  in  the  conceptualization  and  creation  of  1) 
advanced  dimensional  design  (package  and  exhibit  design,  point  of  purchase  displays,  etc.)  and/or 
2)  paper  engineering  graphic  design  ("pop-up"  advertisements,  dimensional  inserts,  etc.).  The  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  successfully  complete  several  challenging  projects  chosen  from  a  field  of 
eight.  Prerequisite:  215,  224,  and  successful  completion  of  the  graphic  design  proficiency  exami- 
nation, or  permission  of  coordinator. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Course  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In  depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

360-3  Advanced  Computer  Applications.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  advanced  study  of 
artistic  and  technical  solutions  for  commerical  graphic  problems  using  the  computer  as  a  tool. 
Demystifies  computer  graphics  for  artists  and  designers  and  helps  them  use  computer  graphics  in 
their  work.  Hands-on  computer  painting  is  explored  as  well  as  a  library  of  type  fonts.  An  under- 
standing of  commercial  graphic  print  tools  and  color  separation  are  studied  and  used.  Animation 
and  special  effects  may  be  created  and  saved  on  a  disk.  Lecture  one  hour/laboratory  three  hours. 
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Expenses  approximately  $25.  No  programming  required.  Prerequisite:  150  and  associate  degree 
in  commerical  graphics  and  successful  completion  of  graphic  design  proficiency  requirements,  or 
consent  of  coordinator. 

Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 

(Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  program  in  communication  disorders  and  sciences  has  as  its  objective  the 
training  of  qualified  personnel  to  aid  people  who  are  speech,  language,  or  hearing 
impaired.  The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  broad  in  scope  and  gives  the  student 
the  necessary  preprofessional  background  for  the  clinical-research  program 
offered  at  the  master's  level.  Both  state  and  national  certification  require  the 
master's  degree.  Students  who  complete  the  graduate  program  at  the  master's 
level  and  have  certification  are  qualified  for  positions  in  public  or  private  clinics, 
schools,  hospitals,  or  rehabilitation  agencies.  Students  who  complete  the  gradu- 
ate program  at  the  doctoral  level  will  also  find  positions  with  colleges,  universi- 
ties, research  institutes,  or  governmental  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  is  dedicated  to  pre- 
paring students  for  leadership  roles  in  the  profession.  Students  are  expected  to 
develop  programs  that  will  enhance  their  individual  strengths  in  light  of  their 
professional  goals.  The  undergraduate  program  permits  students  to  develop  sig- 
nificant concentration  areas  outside  of  the  department  while  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  graduate  education. 

Observation  and  beginning  clinical  experience  are  obtained  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  through  work  at  the  University's  clinical  center  and  at  area  clinics, 
schools  and  rehabilitation  agencies.  Proficiency  in  communication  skills 
must  be  demonstrated  prior  to  enrollment  in  clinical  coursework.  The  under- 
graduate program  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  sufficient  informa- 
tion and  experience  to  determine  the  advisability  of  pursuing  a  graduate  de- 
gree in  communication  disorders  and  sciences.  Those  students  choosing  not  to 
continue  in  the  profession  will  find  themselves  well  prepared  to  enter  the  job 
market  with  a  broadly  based  education  or  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  allied 
professions. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  plan  programs  of  study  to  meet  the  academic 
and  practicum  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  of  the 
American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association,  the  Standard  Special  Certifi- 
cate in  Speech  and  Language  Impaired  of  the  State  of  Illinois  or  both.  Program- 
matic planning  at  the  bachelor's  level  will  facilitate  completion  of  certification 
requirements  of  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association  and  State  of  Il- 
linois in  conjunction  with  the  master's  degree  program. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS  AND  SCIENCES— PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEA  115;  GEB  108  and  202;  GED  101,  102,  107,  and  152 
or  153. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  59 

Psychology  211,  301,  309 10 

Linguistics  401 4 

Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  200,  203,  214,  285,  302 

303,  307,  406,  410,  417,  418,  419,  420,  492  and  493  '. 45 

Electives  by  Advisement 15 

Total  120 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  or  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation who  plans  to  be  a  public  school  speech  and  language  clinician  in  Illinois, 
thereby  needing  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  Standard  Special  Certificate — 
Certificate  in  Speech  and  Language  Impaired,  should  follow  the  program  of 
course  requirements  listed  above.  In  addition,  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher 
Education  Program  must  be  completed  as  part  of  the  electives  by  advisement.  The 
student  teaching  requirement  and  related  seminar  may  not  be  undertaken  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  See  also  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Courses  (CDS) 

100-0  to  1  Speech  Clinic:  Therapy.  For  students  with  speech  and  hearing  deviations  who  need 
individual  help.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

104-3  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  For  those  students  who  desire  to  improve  their  voice  and 
articulation. 

105-3  Introduction  to  Communication  Disorders.  A  general  survey  course  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  problems  considered  to  be  speech  and  hearing  disorders  with  special 
emphasis  on  basic  etiological  classification  schemes  and  their  incidence  in  the  current  population. 
Opportunities  for  directed  observation. 

200-3  Phonetics.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the  speech  sounds  of  mid- 
land American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training,  and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of 
production  of  these  sounds. 

203-3  Introduction  to  Speech-Language  and  Hearing  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  sci- 
ence of  general  speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field  and  significant  experimental 
trends.  Open  to  all  students. 

214-4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanism.  Structure  and 
function  of  the  speech  and  hearing  mechanism.  Lectures  are  supported  by  a  gross  anatomy  lab 
experience. 

285-3  Computer  Technology  in  Communication  and  Fine  Arts:  Basic  Literacy.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  basic  terminology,  concepts  and  techniques  being  used  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts.  A  foundation  course  to  prepare  students  for  the  impact 
of  computer  technology  in  the  professional  lives  of  those  who  work  in  the  occupational  settings 
represented  within  the  college. 

302-3  Phonological  Development  and  Disorders.  A  general  introduction  to  the  phonological 
development  in  children  on  a  normative  basis.  In  addition  to  introducing  the  student  to  the  classi- 
cal studies  in  articulatory  development,  this  course  provides  a  general  exposure  to  the 
implications  of  classical  phonetic  theory,  coarticulatory  theory  and  distinctive  features  theory  as  a 
framework  for  therapy  and  research. 

303-3  Language  Development  and  Disorders.  Presentation  of  the  progressive  stages  of  lan- 
guage development  in  the  areas  of  syntax  and  semantics.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  normal 
developmental  processes  and  introduced  to  identification  and  remediation  of  therapeutics  with 
children  from  ages  three  to  twelve.  Theoretical  considerations  and  terminology  related  to  tradi- 
tional structural  and  transformation  grammars  are  introduced  as  tools  for  interpreting  the  acqui- 
sition processes. 

307-3  Introduction  to  Organics.  An  introduction  to  the  organic  bases  of  communication  disor- 
ders. An  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  foundations  of  development  and  teratological  events  and 
influences  which  result  in  specific  communication  disorders,  and  overview  of  those  disorders,  and 
their  implications  for  the  individual.  Observations  as  directed.  Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

406-3  Methods  and  Materials.  Current  information  regarding  treatment  procedures  in  com- 
munication disorders  will  be  presented.  Additionally,  topics  will  include  clinical  practice  in  vari- 
ous settings,  federal  legislation,  scheduling,  case  selection  and  counseling,  and  the  impact  on  serv- 
ice delivery. 

408-3  Communicative  Disorders:  Craniofacial  Anomalies.  An  introduction  to  the  ontology, 
teratology,  and  management  of  cleft  palate  and  various  craniofacial  syndromes  important  to  ma- 
jors and  non-majors  interested  in  this  aspect  of  communication  and  its  disorders.  Associated  prob- 
lems of  personal  and  social  adjustments  are  also  examined.  Prerequisite:  214,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

410-3  Muticultural  Aspects  of  Communication  Disorders.  Students  will  explore  different 
cultures  and  communication  within  these  cultures.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship 
between  cultural  differences  and  communication  disorders.  Review  of  speech  and  language  disor- 
ders in  muticultural  populations,  as  well  as  assessment  and  intervention  strategies  for  use  with 
this  diverse  group  will  be  provided.  Prerequisite:  302,  303,  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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417-3  Stuttering.  Reviews  the  data  and  theories  that  relate  to  the  etiology,  onset  and  develop- 
ment of  stuttering. 

418-3  Parameters  of  Voice.  Physio-acoustic  parameters  of  voice  quality  variables  evidenced  in 
verbal  communication.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  emphasize  basic  information  necessary  to 
study  for  the  treatment  of  voice  disorders. 

419-3  Communication  Problems  of  the  Hearing  Impaired.  Objectives  and  techniques  for 
the  teaching  of  lip  reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  302,  303, 
and  420  or  equivalents  and  consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  Introduction  to  Audiological  Disorders  and  Evaluation.  Bases  of  professional  field  of 
audiology  (orientation,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  auditory  system),  major  disease  processes 
influencing  hearing  and  their  manifestations,  measurement  of  hearing  loss.  Prerequisite:  203  and 
214. 

428-3  Communication  Disorders  and  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Etiology  and  therapy  of  com- 
mon speech  defects.  May  be  taken  by  all  inservice  teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in 
education. 

431-1  to  6  Speech  Physiology.  Course  focuses  on  the  physiologic  parameters  of  the  supraglottal 
tract,  and  respiratory  and  laryngeal  systems  related  to  speech  production.  Discussion  and  labora- 
tory experiences  involve  physiological  characteristics  of  normal  and  disordered  speech  production, 
measurement  and  research  procedures,  and  implications  for  neuromotor  control  of  speech.  Prereq- 
uisite: 203  and  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 

438-2  Problems  of  Communication  and  the  Process  of  Aging.  Reviews  problems  of  commu- 
nication related  to  the  aging  process  and  examines  relevant  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 

450-3  Neuroanatomical  Basis  of  Human  Communication.  Examination  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  as  it  relates  to  normal  and  disordered  human  communication. 
Presentation  of  basic  neuroanatomy,  common  neuropathologies  relevant  to  communication  disor- 
ders, and  strategies  in  neurogenic  problem  solving.  Prerequisite:  214,  307,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

460-3  Augmentative  and  Alternative  Communication  Systems.  An  introduction  to  alterna- 
tive and  augmentative  communication  systems  for  non-vocal  clients.  Discussions  include:  use  of 
aided  and  unaided  augmentative  systems,  assessment  procedures  and  training.  Prerequisite:  203, 
214,  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

485-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  700  section  number)  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Disorders  and 
Sciences.  Topical  presentations  of  current  information  on  special  interests  of  the  faculty  not 
otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum.  Designed  to  promote  better  understanding  of  recent  develop- 
ments related  to  disorders  of  verbal  communication.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  with  consent  of  instructor. 

491-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Individual  Study.  Activities  involved  shall  be  investigative, 
creative,  or  clinical  in  character.  Must  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the  instructor,  with  consent  of 
the  chairperson.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairperson. 

492-3  Diagnostic  Procedures  in  Communication  Disorders.  A  course  devoted  to  discussion 
of  the  role  of  the  speech  and  hearing  clinician  as  a  differential  diagnostician.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  correlating  information  obtained  from  the  oral-peripheral  examination,  articulation 
and  language  evaluation,  audiometric  and  case  history  information  in  constructing  the  initial 
evaluation  report.  Prerequisite:  302,  303,  and  one  additional  300-level  course  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

493-3  Basic  Clinical  Practice.  Supervised  clinical  practicum  in  basic  theory  procedures,  diag- 
nostic techniques,  and  preparation  of  reports.  Prerequisite:  302,  303,  and  two  additional  300-level 
courses  or  equivalents  or  consent  of  chairperson.  For  CDS  majors  only. 

494-3  Advanced  Clinical  Practice:  Therapy/SLP.  Advanced  clinical  practicum  in  communi- 
cation disorders.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  specialized  therapy  procedures,  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, and  the  preparation  of  reports.  For  CDS  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  302,  303, 493  or  equiva- 
lents and  consent  of  instructor. 

495-3  Advanced  Clinical  Practice:  Diagnostics/  SLR  Advanced  clinical  practicum  in  speech 
and  language  diagnostic.  Populations  of  children  and  adults  will  be  evaluated.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  diagnostic  techniques  used  in  evaluation,  as  well  as  preparation  of  evaluation  reports. 
For  CDS  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  492,  493  or  equivalent. 

497-1  to  2  Advanced  Clinical  Practice:  Hearing  Diagnostics.  Advanced  clinical  practice  in 
hearing  diagnostics.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  diagnostic  techniques  used  in  the  preparation  of 
basic  and  advanced  audiological  reports.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Communications  and  Fine  Arts  (College,  Courses) 

Courses  (CCFA) 

397-1  to  6  Special  Interdisciplinary  Study.  Designed  to  offer  and  test  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 
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497-1  to  6  Special  Interdisciplinary  Study.  Designed  to  offer  and  test  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Community  Development 

(Major  [Graduate  only],  Minor,  Courses) 

In  recognition  of  major  national  legislation  in  community  development  and  the 
growing  need  for  informed  leaders  and  trained  practitioners  at  the  community 
level  in  many  fields,  this  minor  has  been  developed. 

Requirements:  15  semester  hours,  including  401  and  at  least  6  additional  hours 
selected  from  community  development  courses  and  6  more  hours  from  community 
development  courses  or  from  courses  closely  related  to  the  community  develop- 
ment field  offered  in  other  departments.  A  list  of  approved  courses  is  available 
from  the  community  development  office.  If  students  receive  credit  in  their  major 
for  any  of  these  courses,  it  may  not  also  be  counted  toward  their  community  devel- 
opment minor. 

Courses  (CD) 

200-3  The  Nature  of  Community.  Human  communities  have  existed  since  pre-history,  but  the 
nature  of  what  a  community  is,  should,  or  could  be  remains  a  subject  of  wide  debate.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues  of  this  debate  by  examining  some  of  the  ways  that 
communities  have  changed  since  prehistoric  times  as  well  as  the  different  philosophies  and  theo- 
ries of  community,  both  past  and  present,  and  also  by  identifying  those  aspects  and  elements  of 
community  life  that  appear  common  to  all  human  communities. 

201-3  Communes  and  Communities:  Experiments  Past  and  Present.  Throughout  recorded 
history  various  individuals  have  envisioned,  and  various  groups  have  deliberately  sought  to  estab- 
lish, communities  that  differed  greatly  from  the  conventional  communities  of  the  time.  Some,  like 
the  medieval  monastic  orders  or  the  "Bruderhoffs"  of  today,  have  been  remarkably  durable;  but 
many  have  failed.  In  this  course,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  experimental  and  intentional  com- 
munities from  monasteries  to  communes  will  be  reviewed  with  the  object  of  better  understanding 
the  social  conditions  that  give  birth  to  such  communities  and  those  conditions  that  appear  to  ei- 
ther enable  or  inhibit  their  survival. 

202-3  Communities  of  the  Future.  The  focus  of  this  course  will  be  on  problems  of  and  solutions 
to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  human  settlements  and  the  interdependence  of  social,  cultur- 
al, and  economic  elements.  Problems  of  crime,  disease,  health,  moral  issues,  government  control, 
population,  migration,  and  others  will  be  explored  against  a  background  of  innovative,  technical 
and  Utopian  social  ideas  about  communities  of  the  future. 

295-1  to  6  Field  Service  Practicum  in  Southern  Illinois.  (Same  as  Social  Work  295.)  This 
course  is  designed  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  volunteering  service  to  community,  social 
service,  or  health  service  agencies  in  southern  Illinois.  Credit  based  upon  time  spent  in  direct 
service.  Approval  of  agency  required  for  registration.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
302-3  Community  Self-Study.  An  introduction  to  problem  analysis  and  needs  assessment.  The 
self-study  approach,  pioneered  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  community  de- 
velopment program,  enables  citizens  in  small  towns  and  social  and  economic  groups  in  urban 
areas  to  identify  needed  changes  harmonious  with  their  values.  Examines  the  community  self- 
study  method  and  applications  to  current  problems. 

401-3  Introduction  to  Community  Development.  This  course  surveys  the  field  of  community 
development,  an  applied  social  science  that  encourages  self-reliance  by  generating  change  and 
growth  strategies  for  groups  and  communities.  The  course  focuses  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
community  development,  citizen  rights  issues,  change  techniques,  value  dilemmas  confronting 
change  agents,  and  examination  of  some  current  community  development  programs. 
402-3  Third  World  Community  Development.  Analysis  of  the  history,  goals,  methods,  and 
techniques  of  socioeconomic  development  in  the  Third  World  countries.  Cultural,  economic,  social 
structural,  political,  and  administrative  factors  in  development  and  in  the  process  of  community 
organization  are  discussed.  Case  studies  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
403-3  Community  Organization.  An  examination  of  basic  approaches  to  community  organiza- 
tion used  by  change  agents  and  human  service  workers.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  sensitizing 
students  to  consumer  participation  issues. 

404-3  Role  Theory  and  Analysis  in  Community  Development.  The  focus  of  this  course  is  on 
role  theory  and  methods  of  analysis.  The  student  will  gain  considerable  exposure  to  the  tech- 
niques of  role  analysis  as  an  evaluation  tool  in  community  development  training  and  program 
development. 
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405-3  Social  Planning.  Introduction  to  the  methods,  practices,  functions,  and  ethics  of  social 
planning  in  the  United  States,  including  a  critical  perspective.  Criminal  justice,  health,  manpow- 
er, welfare,  and  other  sectors  of  social  planning  will  be  discussed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
social  planning. 

489-3  Field  Service  Seminar.  (Same  as  Social  Work  489.)  This  seminar  is  to  be  taken 
concurrently  with  495  or  Social  Work  495.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  credit  has  been  earned  in 
289  or  Social  Work  289.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

491-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  Community  Development.  Supervised  individual  study 
and  projects  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
495-1  to  6  Advanced  Field  Service  Practicum  in  Southern  Illinois.  (Same  as  Social  Work 
495.)  This  course  is  directed  at  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students  volunteering  service  to  com- 
munity, social  science,  or  health  agencies  in  southern  Illinois.  Credit  based  on  time  spent  in  direct 
service.  Approval  of  agency  required  for  registration.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  credit  has  been 
earned  in  295  or  Social  Work  295.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail  for  undergraduates. 
497-1  to  12  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Community  Development.  The  identification  and 
analysis  of  special  problems  in  community  development,  (a)  Project  funding,  evaluating,  and 
reporting;  (b)  Central  and  peripheral  systems  in  community  development;  (c)  Community  devel- 
opment cooperatives  and  credit  unions;  (d)  Research  problems  and  methods;  (e)  Special  problems. 
Credit  limited  to  not  more  than  three  per  topic  and  not  more  than  12  total. 

Comparative  Literature  (Minor) 

A  comparative  literature  minor  is  available  within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  program  is  directed  by  the  comparative  literature  adviser  in  either  the  De- 
partment of  English  or  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 
The  minor  consists  of  18  hours  of  course  work  at  or  above  the  300-level  in  litera- 
ture other  than  those  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Computer  Information  Processing 

(Program,  Major,  Minor,  Courses) 

The  growth  of  information  processing  in  both  the  expansion  of  installations  and 
the  complexity  of  hardware  and  software  has  increased  the  need  for  competent 
information  processing  personnel.  The  curriculum  in  computer  information 
processing  at  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  prepares  students  for  employment 
as  business  computer  programmers,  systems  analysts,  and  related  occupations. 
Skills  which  the  graduate  obtains  include  competency  in  programming  languages 
such^s  COBOL,  RPG,  and  Assembler  and  associated  areas  such  as  accounting 
and  systems  design. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program  have  access  to  a  modern  large  scale  IBM  com- 
puter with  batch  and  interactive  facilities,  and  an  IBM  PC  lab.  The  hardware  and 
software  configurations  are  representative  of  large  computer  installations  in  in- 
dustry. The  data  center  is  available  for  student  use  approximately  100  hours  each 
week. 

The  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community  colleges 
or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experiences.  Students  begin- 
ning the  program  in  the  spring  semester  may  require  five  semesters  to  complete 
the  degree.  Students  should  plan  to  spend  small  amounts  for  special  laboratory 
materials. 

Students  completing  this  program  may  seek  employment  as  entry  level  busi- 
ness applications  programmers  and  systems  analysts,  or  may  continue  their  stud- 
ies by  enrolling  in  a  bachelor's  degree  program,  such  as  the  advanced  technical 
studies  program  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers. 

An  advisory  committee  of  professional  people  and  educators  meet  annually  on 
campus  to  review  the  program  to  assure  its  continuing  responsiveness  to  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  industry. 
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Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Computer  Information  Processing 

GED  101,  102,  152  or  153  each  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  or 

better 9 

Technical  Careers  120,  220,  6 

Computer  Information  Processing  101,  102,  103,  111,  121, 
131,  212,  213,  222,  232,  233  ,  281  each  with  a  minimum 

grade  of  C  40 

Approved  social  and  technical  electives  (list  available) 9 

Total  64 

Minor 

A  minor  in  computer  information  processing  consists  of  one  course  from  Group  A 
(2  to  3  credit  hours),  one  course  from  Group  B  (2  to  3  credit  hours)  and  the 
remaining  courses  from  Group  C  to  complete  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credit  hours. 
No  more  than  six  credit  hours  may  be  transfer  courses. 
Group  A:  Introduction  to  Information  Processing 

101,  109  or  any  approved  nonprogramming  introductory 
course 

Group  B:  Introduction  to  Programming 

102,  111,  121,  222,  323  or  any  approved  full  semester  program- 
ming course 

Group  C:  Electives 

Any  Computer  Information  Processing  course  except  101, 

103,  109,  280,  281,  the  course  chosen  from  Group  B  (of  the  two 
courses  131  and  229,  only  one  may  be  used)  or  any  approved 
computer  related  course. 

All  prerequisites  must  be  satisfied  for  computer  information 
processing  courses  taken  for  the  minor. 

Courses  (CIP) 

101-3  Introduction  to  Information  Processing.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate an  understanding  of  basic  terminology,  procedures,  applications,  and  equipment  used  in 
information  processing.  Topics  covered  will  range  from  simple  computer  processing  techniques  to 
advanced  contemporary  applications.  Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  101  and  109.  Lecture  three 
hours.  Restricted  to  majors  and  minors. 

102-3  Introduction  to  Programming.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  flowchart  and 
code  logical  solutions  to  business  data  processing  problems  using  general  approaches  to  totaling, 
table  processing,  and  file  updating.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  101  or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment or  equivalent. 

103-3  Information  Processing  Mathematics.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  use 
various  types  of  logic  diagrams,  such  as  flow  charts  and  truth  tables  to  solve  problems;  to  work 
problems  using  basic  algebra,  business  mathematics,  number  bases,  and  related  concepts.  Lecture 
three  hours.  Prerequisite:  high  school  algebra. 

109-3  Information  Processing  Concepts.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  demon- 
strate an  understanding  of  basic  terminology,  procedures,  applications,  and  equipment  used  in  in- 
formation processing.  Topics  covered  will  range  from  simple  computer  processing  techniques  to 
advanced  contemporary  applications.  Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  101  and  109.  Lecture  three 
hours.  Intended  for  nonmajors. 

111-3  Cobol  Programming  I.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  flowchart,  code,  and  run 
a  variety  of  simple  problems  using  disk  input,  disk  and  printer  output,  control  breaks,  and  one 
dimensional  tables.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  102. 

121-3  RPG  Programming.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  code  and  run  a  variety  of 
business  problems  in  the  Report  Program  Generator  language  with  disk  and  printer  files,  multi- 
ple record  formats,  multiple  file  input,  tables,  arrays,  matching  records,  and  selected  special  fea- 
tures. Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  102. 

131-3  Information  Processing  Applications.  The  successful  student  will  demonstrate  by 
examination  a  general  knowledge  of  processing  procedures  and  terminology  for  basic  business  ap- 
plications such  as  billing,  accounts  payable  and  receivable,  inventory  control,  and  payroll.  In  addi- 
tion, the  successful  student  will  implement  selected  business  procedures  on  microcomputers  using 
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appropriate  applications  software  packages,  such  as  word  processing,  data  base,  and  spread 
sheets.  Lecture  three  hours. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  coordina- 
tor, and  division  chairperson. 

212-3  COBOL  Programming  II.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  flowchart,  code,  and 
run  a  variety  of  complex  problems  using  disk  and  printer  files  and  advanced  COBOL  language 
features.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
213-6  Information  Processing  Project.  The  successful  student  will  design  and  implement  a 
minisystem  for  a  problem  approximating  the  type  encountered  in  industry  by  entry-level  pro- 
grammers. The  student  draws  upon  knowledge  gained  in  previous  courses  and  develops  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  various  subject  matter  fits  together.  Lecture  three  hours.  Independent  labora- 
tory four  hours.  Prerequisite:  212  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  232,  233  or  consent  of  instructor. 
222-4  Assembler  Programming.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  code  and  run  a  varie- 
ty of  business  oriented  problems  using  disk  and  printer  files,  character,  decimal,  and  binary  in- 
struction sets,  table/array  processing,  and  subroutines.  Lecture  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  two  prior 
programming  classes  or  consent  of  instructor. 

229-3  Computing  for  Business  Administration.  The  successful  student  will  acquire  an  un- 
derstanding of  information  systems  concepts  and  of  the  use  of  computers  to  process  business  data 
through  solving  a  variety  of  business  related  problems.  Emphasis  is  on  the  computer  as  a  manage- 
ment tool.  Lecture  three  hours. 

232-3  Systems  Design  and  Development.  The  successful  student  will  demonstrate  in  class 
discussion,  on  examinations  and  by  preparing  a  case  study  the  ability  to  design  an  effective  busi- 
ness information  processing  system,  including  system  flow  chart,  specifications,  feasibility,  imple- 
mentation procedure,  and  essential  documentation.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  111  and 
131  or  consent  of  instructor. 

233-4  Job  Control  Language  and  Utilities.  The  successful  student  will  demonstrate  by  exam- 
ination an  understanding  of  operating  systems,  and  should  be  able  to  code  and  run  problems  in- 
volving JCL  statements  and  utility  programs  to  create,  edit,  sort,  copy,  and  execute  files.  Lecture 
four  hours.  Prerequisite:  111  or  consent  of  instructor. 

280-1  to  8  Information  Processing  Internship.  The  successful  student  will  study,  observe  and 
participate  in  a  practical  experience  closely  related  to  and  supplementing  studies  in  information 
processing.  Hours  and  credit  arranged  individually.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  eight  hours 
total.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

281-2  Career  Development.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  the  skills  required  for  finding  and  changing  employment,  for  functioning  successfully 
in  a  job  environment,  and  for  assessing  and  improving  interpersonal  skills.  Lecture  two  hours. 
Prerequisite:  CIP  major  or  consent  of  department. 

291-1  Introduction  to  VM/CMS.  A  short  course  introduction  to  the  terminology  and  proce- 
dures necessary  to  create  and  modify  files  in  CMS.  Execs,  macros  and  IBM  manual  notation  are 
included.  Lecture  one  hour.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

292-1  Introduction  to  Microcomputers.  A  short  course  introduction  to  concepts  and  proce- 
dures related  to  using  microcomputer  hardware  and  software.  Lecture  one  hour.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

293-1  Introduction  to  Spreadsheets.  A  short  course  introduction  to  the  main  features  of  a 
spreadsheet  to  solve  a  variety  of  problems.  Lecture  one  hour.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
294-1  Introduction  to  Databases.  A  short  course  introduction  to  the  main  features  of  a  data 
base  to  solve  a  variety  of  problems.  Lecture  one  hour.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  coordinator,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  indi- 
vidually arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

323-3  Pascal  Programming.  The  successful  student  should  be  able  to  code  and  run  a  variety  of 
business  problems  in  Pascal  with  disk  and  printer  files.  Programs  range  from  simple  to  complex 
problems  employing  a  variety  of  language  features  and  business  related  programming  techniques. 
Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  two  programming  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
334-3  Database  Processing.  The  successful  student  will  demonstrate  by  examination  an  un- 
derstanding of  database  terminology,  structure,  languages,  implementation,  and  administration. 
Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

335-3  Data  Communications.  The  successful  student  will  demonstrate  by  examination  an  un- 
derstanding of  concepts  and  vocabulary  related  to  designing,  implementing,  and  maintaining 
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communication  networks.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  101  and  111  or  equivalent  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credits  to  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

381-1  to  9  Special  Topics.  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  relevant  to  the  contemporary  busi- 
ness information  processing  environment.  Offered  as  need  exists,  and  as  time  and  interests  per- 
mit. May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  nine  hours  total.  Prerequisite:  CIP/ATS  major  or  consent  of 
department. 

Computer  Science  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science  offers  two  degree  programs  to  undergradu- 
ate students.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs 
are  both  offered  through  the  College  of  Science. 

The  department  offers  courses  covering  all  major  areas  of  computer  science. 
These  courses  constitute  the  basis  for  an  undergraduate  major  which  prepares 
students  for  a  variety  of  professional  and  technical  careers  in  business,  industry, 
and  government  or  for  graduate  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  In  addition, 
the  department  offers  an  undergraduate  minor  and  service  courses  for  students 
from  other  fields  who  will  use  computer  science  as  a  tool  in  their  own  areas.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  computer  science  will  be  advised  with  respect  to  computer  sci- 
ence courses  by  the  department  so  they  may  profitably  pursue  their  academic  and 
professional  interests. 

The  curriculum  specified  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  more  flexible, 
broadly  based,  and  provides  preparation  for  a  wide  range  of  careers  as  well  as  for 
graduate  training  in  computer  science.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  is 
oriented  toward  preparing  students  for  careers  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  fields  in 
which  computers  play  a  significant  role.  The  program  achieves  this  by  requiring 
each  student  to  develop  a  secondary  concentration  in  a  field  which  matches  the 
individual's  career  goals. 

The  department  enforces  the  following  retention  policy:  A  computer  science 
major  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  courses,  220,  302,  306,  315,  330,  or 
411,  unless  that  student  has  achieved  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  for  all 
required  precedent  computer  science  courses.  Any  exceptions  to  this  policy  will 
require  the  written  approval  of  the  departmental  chairperson. 

The  department  also  enforces  the  following  restriction  on  students  repeating  its 
courses:  a  student  cannot  repeat  a  course  or  its  equivalent,  in  which  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  was  earned,  without  the  consent  of  the  department. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Science  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) 4 

Foreign  Language (4)1  +  4 

Biological  Sciences (6)2 

Physical  Sciences (6)2 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Computer  Science 59-68 

Computer  Science  202,  215,  220,  302,  306,  315,  330,  each  with  a 

grade  of  C  or  better 21 

Computer  Science  401,  411,  414  9 

Computer  Science  electives 12 

9  of  these  hours  must  be  chosen  from  an  approved  list3  of 
400-level  courses. 

Mathematics  150,  250,  221,  380 (3)2  +  11-14 

Science  or  Engineering  (9-12)2  +  3-9 
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A  two-semester  sequence  of  laboratory  science  or  engineering 
courses  chosen  from  an  approved  list.3  Two  additional  science 
or  engineering  courses. 

English  290  or  equivalent 3 

Electives  2-11 

Total  120 


^p  to  four  hours  of  foreign  language  may  be  applied  toward  General  Education  requirements. 
2The  46  hour  General  Education  requirement  is  reduced  by  taking  science  and  mathematics  courses  which 
are  approved  substitutes  for  General  Education  requirements. 
See  the  departmental  adviser  for  the  current  approved  list. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Science  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) 4 

Foreign  Language (4)1  +  4 

Biological  Sciences (6)2 

Physical  Sciences (6)2 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Computer  Science 67-70 

Computer  Science  202,  215,  220,  302,  306,  315,  330  each  with  a 

grade  of  C  or  better 21 

Computer  Science  411 3 

Computer  Science  electives 15 

The  electives  must  include  at  least  9  hours  of  400-level  com 
puter  science  courses. 

Mathematics  150,  221,  and  282  (3)2  +  7-10 

English  290  or  equivalent 3 

English  491 3 

Secondary  Concentration 15 

At  least  15  hours  including  nine  at  the  300-  or  400-level 
from  a  single  Bachelor  Degree  granting  department,  other  than 
Computer  Science,  within  an  approved  academic  unit.3  The 
courses  must  be  chosen  from  among  those  that  can  be  counted 
toward  a  major  within  the  chosen  department. 
Electives 0-3 

Total  120 


^p  to  four  hours  of  foreign  language  may  be  applied  toward  General  Education  requirements. 
2The  46  hour  General  Education  requirement  is  reduced  by  taking  science  and  mathematics  courses  which 
are  approved  substitutes  for  General  Education  requirements. 

See  the  departmental  adviser  for  the  list  of  approved  academic  units. 

Minor 

A  minor  consists  of  Computer  Science  202,  215,  220,  302,  306  and  330. 

Courses  (CS) 

102-3  Computers  in  Society.  An  introduction  to  computers,  their  history,  their  uses,  present 
and  future  roles  of  computer  technology  in  society,  and  related  social  issues.  Includes  a  discussion 
of  hardware  and  software  components,  and  basic  use  of  some  application  software.  Enrollment 
restricted  to  non-majors. 

200-3  Introduction  to  FORTRAN  Programming.  An  introduction  to  computers  and  pro- 
gramming. Primary  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  algorithms  using 
FORTRAN.  Enrollment  is  restricted  to  non-majors. 

202-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming.    An  introduction  to  computers  and  program- 
ming using  a  high-level  structured  language  including  a  discussion  of  programming  constructs 
and  data  representation.  Primary  emphasis  will  be  given  to  problem  solving,  algorithm  design 
and  program  development. 
212-3  Introduction  to  Business  Computing.    An  introduction  to  concepts  and  features  of  com- 
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puting  systems  with  reference  to  business  information  processing.  Includes  an  overview  of  infor- 
mation system  concepts  with  basic  treatment  of  database,  electronic  spreadsheet,  and  word 
processing  application  software  as  they  relate  to  the  business  environment.  Enrollment  restricted 
to  non-majors. 

215-3  Discrete  Structures  I.  (Same  as  Mathematics  215.)  Number  systems,  computer  codes 
and  computer  arithmetic.  Sets,  logic  and  truth  tables.  Boolean  algebra  with  application  to  com- 
puter logic  design.  Elementary  matrix  operations  and  systems  of  equations.  Combinations,  per- 
mutations and  counting  techniques.  Elementary  probability  and  statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 108  or  equivalent. 

220-3  Advanced  Programming  and  Data  Structures.  A  course  in  advanced  programming, 
data  structures  and  algorithm  design.  Emphasis  on  structured  design  techniques  and  program 
development.  Topics  include  advanced  language  features,  recursion,  stacks,  queues,  linked  lists, 
trees,  internal  sorting  and  searching,  and  storage  representation  of  data  structures.  Prerequisite: 
202  and  215  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

302-3  Assembly  Language  Programming.  Basic  computer  organization.  An  extensive  treat- 
ment of  a  specific  assembly  language,  including  macros  and  conditional  assembly.  The  assembly 
process.  Comparison  of  various  computer  architectures.  Prerequisite:  202  and  215  each  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

306-3  Fundamentals  of  Computing  Systems.  An  introduction  to  the  organization  of  a  com- 
puting system  in  terms  of  hardware,  firmware,  and  software.  Computer  architecture  and  hard- 
ware subsystems.  Design  of  an  assembler,  a  linking  loader,  and  other  system  software.  Introduc- 
tion to  operating  systems.  Prerequisite:  220  and  302  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
311A-1  Ada  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  high  level  programming  lan- 
guages Ada.  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the  language  aimed  at  features  of  Ada  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  languages.  These  features  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  Ada  Pack- 
age for  data  abstraction  and  the  Ada  tasking  facility  for  concurrent  programming.  Prerequisite: 
220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311C-1  C  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  high  level  programming  language 
C.  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the  language  aimed  at  features  of  C  that  distinguish  it 
from  other  languages.  These  features  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  bitwise  operations  and  the 
use  of  C  as  a  systems  programming  language.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 
311F-1  FORTRAN  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  high  level  programming 
language  FORTRAN.  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the  language  aimed  at  features  of 
FORTRAN  that  distinguish  it  from  other  languages.  These  features  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  separate  compilation  of  its  subprograms  and  constructs  aiding  numeric  programming  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite:  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311L-1  LISP  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  high  level  programming  lan- 
guage LISP  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the  language  aimed  at  features  of  LISP  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  languages.  These  features  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  concept  of 
functional  programming,  as  well  as  the  design  and  implementation  of  programming  systems 
aimed  at  the  processing  of  list  structures.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 
311M-1  Modula-2  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  high  level  programming 
language  Modula-2.  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the  language  aimed  at  features  of 
Modula-2  that  distinguish  it  from  other  languages.  These  features  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  Modula-2  module  mechanism  for  data  abstraction,  the  Modula-2  low  level  programming  facili- 
ties and  the  Modula-2  coroutine  system.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 
311P-1  PROLOG  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  high  level  programming 
language  PROLOG.  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the  language  aimed  at  features  of 
PROLOG  that  distinguish  it  from  other  languages.  These  features  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  concepts  of  logic  programming  and  the  use  of  the  backtracting  inference  engine.  Prerequisite: 
220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311X-1  High-Level  Programming  Language.  An  introduction  to  a  high  level  programming 
language  not  covered  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum.  Included  will  be  substantial  practice  in  the 
language  aimed  at  features  of  the  language  that  distinguish  it  from  other  high-level  program- 
ming languages.  Languages  that  might  be  covered  include  Forth,  Smalltalk,  PL/1,  Algol,  and 
Occam.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

312-3  COBOL  and  Business  Data  Processing.  COBOL  and  its  use  in  business  data 
processing.  Prerequisite:  202. 

315-3  Discrete  Structures  II.  A  continuation  of  215  topics.  Includes  equivalence  relations  and 
partial  order  relations,  an  introduction  to  first-order  logic  and  mathematical  induction.  Review  of 
combinational  circuits,  synthesis  and  analysis  of  sequential  circuits,  flip-flops,  and  finite-state 
machines.  Introduction  to  graphs  and  trees,  including  directed  graphs,  circuits,  tree  traversal,  and 
shortest  path  algorithm.  Prerequisite:  220  and  302  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
330-3  File  Organization.  An  in-depth  treatment  of  secondary  storage  devices,  files,  and  ad- 
vanced data  structures  used  in  file  organization.  Topics  include  hardware,  sequential  files, 
indexed  files,  hashed  files  and  inverted  files.  Prerequisite:  220  and  302  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

361-3  Numerical  Calculus.  (Same  as  Mathematics  361.)  Algorithms  for  the  solution  of  numeri- 
cal problems  encountered  in  scientific  research  work  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  digital 
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computers.  Includes  an  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  so- 
lution of  nonlinear  equations  and  linear  systems,  solution  of  differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  221  and  250  and  a  working  knowledge  of  FORTRAN. 

401-3  Computer  Architecture.  Review  of  logical  circuit  design.  Hardware  description  lan- 
guages. Algorithms  for  high  speed  addition,  multiplication,  and  division.  Pipelined  arithmetic. 
Implementation  and  control  issues  using  PLA's  and  microprogramming  control.  Cache  and  main 
memory  design.  Input/Output.  Introduction  to  interconnection  networks  and  multiprocessor  or- 
ganization. Prerequisite:  306  and  315  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

411-3  Programming  Languages.  Study  of  the  significant  features  of  existing  programming 
languages  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  underlying  concepts  abstracted  from  these  languages. 
Includes  formal  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics,  representation  and  evaluation  of  simple 
statements,  grouping  of  statements,  scopes  and  storage  allocation,  procedures.  Prerequisite:  220 
and  302  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  high-level 
languages  covered  by  the  311  courses  is  recommended. 

414-3  Operating  Systems.  An  extended  treatment  of  the  components  of  operating  systems,  in- 
cluding I/O  programming,  memory  management,  virtual  memory,  process  management, 
concurrency,  device  management  and  file  management.  Prerequisite:  306  and  330  each  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  C. 

416-3  Compiler  Construction.  Introduction  to  compiler  construction.  Design  of  a  simple  com- 
plete compiler,  including  lexical  analysis,  syntactical  analysis,  type  checking,  and  code  genera- 
tion. Prerequisite:  411  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

430-3  Database  Systems.  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  database  systems,  including  network, 
hierarchical,  and  relational  systems.  Prerequisite:  330  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
435-3  Software  Design  and  Development.  An  exercise  in  the  analysis,  design,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  maintenance  of  a  large  modular  application  system.  Team  production  of  a  sys- 
tem is  the  focal  point  for  the  course.  Topics  include  the  system  life  cycle,  system  specification,  hu- 
man interfaces,  modular  design,  improved  programming  techniques,  and  program  verification 
and  validation.  Prerequisite:  306  and  330  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
436-3  Artificial  Intelligence  I.  Search  and  heuristics,  problem  reduction.  Predicate  calculus, 
automated  theorem  proving.  Knowledge  representation.  Applications  of  artificial  intelligence. 
Parallel  processing  in  artificial  intelligence.  Prerequisite:  315  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  at  least 
one  of  31 1L  or  3 IIP  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

440-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Networks.  Design  and  analysis  of  computer  communication 
networks.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  queuing  systems,  data  transmission,  data  link  protocols, 
topological  design,  routing,  flow  control,  security  and  privacy,  and  network  performance  evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  306  and  315  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  Mathematics  380. 
447-3  Introduction  to  Graph  Theory.  (Same  as  Mathematics  447.)  Introduction  to  theory  of 
graphs,  digraphs,  and  networks  and  applications  to  electrical  systems  and  computer  science.  Top- 
ics include  blocks  and  cutpoints,  Eulerian  graphs,  trees,  cycle  and  cocycle  spaces,  planarity  and 
Kuratowski's  Theorem,  connectivity  and  Menger's  Theorem,  Hamiltonian  graphs,  colorability 
and  Heawood's  Theorem,  flows  in  networks  and  Ford-Fulkerson  Theorem,  critical  path  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  315  and  Mathematics  221  or  Mathematics  319. 

449-3  Introduction  to  Combinatorics.  (Same  as  Mathematics  449.)  An  introduction  to  combi- 
natorial mathematics  with  computing  applications.  Topics  include  selections  and  arrangements, 
generating  functions,  recursion,  inclusion  and  exclusion,  coding  theory,  block  designs.  Prerequi- 
site: 315  or  Mathematics  319,  or  consent  of  department. 

451-3  Introduction  to  Automata  and  Theory  of  Computing.  The  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  theory  of  computation  including  finite  state  acceptors,  formal  grammars,  Turing  machines, 
and  recursive  functions.  The  relationship  between  grammars  and  machines  with  emphasis  on  reg- 
ular expressions  and  context-free  languages.  Prerequisite:  306  and  315  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

455-3  Design  and  Analysis  of  Computer  Algorithms.  An  extensive  treatment  of  the  design, 
analysis  and  complexity  of  algorithms.  Searching/sorting  algorithms,  polynomial  and  matrix  al- 
gorithms, graph  theoretic  algorithms.  Introduction  to  complexity  theory.  Prerequisite:  315  and 
330  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  Mathematics  380. 

464-6  (3,  3)  Numerical  Analysis.  (Same  as  Mathematics  475.)  An  introduction  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  computation  with  special  emphasis  on  methods  useful  with  digital  computers.  Top- 
ics include  the  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  interpolation  and  approximation,  numerical  differ- 
entiation and  integration,  solution  of  differential  equations,  matrix  calculations  and  the  solution 
of  systems  of  linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  for  a,  Mathematics  221  and  250  and  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  FORTRAN;  for  b,  464a  and  Mathematics  305. 

470-3  Computer  Simulation  Techniques.  Applications  and  rationale.  Design  and  analysis  of 
discrete  simulation  models.  Generation  of  random  sequences  and  stochastic  variates.  Simulation 
languages.  Prerequisite:  202  and  Mathematics  380. 

471-3  Introduction  to  Optimization  Techniques.     (Same  as  Mathematics  471.)  Nature  of 
optimization  problems.  General  and  special  purpose  methods  of  optimization/  such  as  linear  pro- 
gramming, classical  optimization,  separable  programming,  integer  programming,  and  dynamic 
programming.  Prerequisite:  202  and  Mathematics  221  and  250. 
472-3  Linear  Programming.     (Same  as  Mathematics  472.)  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  linear 
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programming  model.  Development  of  the  simplex  method.  Application  of  the  model  to  various 
problems.  Duality  theory.  Transportation.  Assignment  problem.  Postoptimality  analysis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 202  and  Mathematics  221. 

485-3  Computer  Graphics.  Study  of  the  devices  and  techniques  for  the  use  of  computers  in  gen- 
erating graphical  displays.  Includes  display  devices,  display  processing,  transformation  systems, 
interactive  graphics,  3-dimensional  graphics,  graphics  system  design  and  configuration,  low  and 
high  level  graphics  languages,  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  220  and  302  each  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better;  Mathematics  150  and  221  are  recommended. 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Readings.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor  and  department. 

491-1  to  4  Special  Topics.  Selected  advanced  topics  from  the  various  fields  of  computer  science. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

492-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Special  Problems.  Individual  projects  involving  independent 
work.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

493-1  to  4  Seminar.  Supervised  study.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  reports.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

Construction  Technology  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

The  construction  technology  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  residential  and  light  com- 
mercial construction.  The  technician  working  in  construction  must  be  able  to 
communicate  in  the  language  of  the  industry,  understand  and  interpret  construc- 
tion drawings,  specifications,  and  methods  of  building  fabrication  and  assembly. 
Technicians  must  also  be  capable  of  working  in  the  area  of  middle  management 
that  exists  between  architect  and  craftsman.  The  technician  is  expected  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  building  design.  The  program  provides  sufficient  theory  and 
laboratory  work  so  that  the  graduate  can  perform  in  areas  of  design,  drafting, 
construction  methods,  estimating,  and  supervision. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  accept  both  new  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 
Students  entering  with  industrial  experience  or  courses  taken  in  the  military 
may  be  given  credit  by  proficiency  or  transcript  evaluation. 

Students  entering  this  program  should  expect  to  spend  about  $150  over  a  two- 
year  period  for  instruments,  tools,  materials,  and  supplies. 

The  program  is  served  by  an  advisory  committee  whose  members  have  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  construction  field. 

Graduates  of  the  program  may  find  employment  as  construction  engineering 
aides,  assistants  within  the  construction  supervision  field,  building  materials 
sales  representatives,  building  code  inspectors,  and  estimators. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community 
college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experiences. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Construction  Technology 

GED  101  and  153 6 

Technical  Careers  105a,b,  107a,b,  120 11 

Construction  Technology  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  110,  111, 

125,  203,  207,  208,  209,  211,  212,  225 48 

Electives  (in  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences) 3 

Total  68 

Courses  (CST) 

100-1  Construction  Orientation.  The  student  will  be  given  an  overview  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  the  various  job  opportunities  available.  Guest  speakers  and  field  trips  are  included. 
102-4  Construction  Drawing  and  Blueprint  Reading.  Students  will  learn  to  read  architec- 
tural drawings,  to  sketch  shop  drawings  and  construction  details,  and  to  mechanically  draw  typi- 
cal plans  often  included  in  a  set  of  house  plans.  Lecture/laboratory  six  hours.  Materials  fee,  $3. 
103-4  Concrete  Technology.     The  student  will  obtain  knowledge  of  concrete,  its  physical  and 
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mechanical  properties,  and  the  design  and  control  of  concrete  mixes.  In  addition,  forming  systems 
and  the  use  of  concrete  as  a  building  material  in  residential  and  light  commercial  construction 
will  be  demonstrated.  Materials  fee,  $3. 

104-4  Surveying  in  Construction.  The  student  will  perform  basic  surveying  operations  neces- 
sary for  the  location,  lay-out  and  construction  of  a  building.  Interpretation  of  plat  books,  site 
plans,  and  topographic  maps  is  included.  A  major  portion  of  the  course  will  be  spent  in  field  work. 
Lecture/laboratory  six  hours.  Material  fee,  $2. 

105-2  Construction  Codes,  Specifications,  Inspection  and  Safety.  This  course  is  designed  to 
make  the  students  aware  of  safety  practices  on  the  job  site,  OSHA  standards  and  accident  preven- 
tion. Also,  knowledge  of  building  codes,  architect  and  government  specifications  and  building  in- 
spection procedures  as  commonly  found  in  residential  and  light  commercial  construction  will  be 
discussed.  Lecture  two  hours. 

1 10-5  Residential  Framing  and  Exterior  Finish.  Students  will  acquire  the  basic  skills  neces- 
sary to  layout  and  build  a  wood  frame  home.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  proper  layout,  fabrication,  and 
erection  techniques  for  floor,  wall,  and  roof  frame  systems.  Lecture/laboratory  eight  hours.  Materi- 
als fee,  $6. 

111-3  Interior  Finish.  The  student  will  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  complete 
the  interior  of  residential  or  light  commercial  buildings.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  shop  and  site 
operations  required  to  install  moldings,  cabinets,  doors,  windows,  and  wall,  floor,  and  ceiling 
finishes.  Lecture/laboratory  eight  hours.  Eight  weeks.  Materials  fee,  $6.  Prerequisite:  110. 
125-3  Structural  Mechanics  I.  Students  will  learn  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  as 
they  apply  to  stationary  structures.  Students  will  apply  these  principles  and  use  tables  and  formu- 
las in  the  determination  of  loads  and  the  selection  of  wooden  members  and  steel  connectors  which 
will  safely  carry  these  loads  on  floor  and  roof  systems.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  School  of 
Technical  Careers  105  or  consent  of  department. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson, 

203-3  Construction  Materials.  The  student  will  gain  knowledge  of  physical  properties,  materi- 
al composition,  and  use  of  materials  in  residential  and  light  commercial  construction.  Lecture 
three  hours.  Materials  fee,  $2. 

207-3  Construction  Management.  Students  will  gain  knowledge  of  construction  management 
functions,  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  building  contractor.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
business  operations  as  they  relate  specifically  to  the  construction  industry.  Lecture  three  hours. 
Materials  fee,  $3. 

208-3  Construction  Cost  Estimating.  The  student  will  be  able  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
construction  cost  estimates.  Actual  working  drawings  and  specifications  are  used  extensively.  Em- 
phasis is  on  quantity  take-off  and  the  development  of  unit  costs  from  given  or  derived  data.  Lec- 
ture three  hours.  Materials  fee,  $3.  Prerequisite:  102. 

209-4  Mechanical  Systems.  The  student  will  obtain  knowledge  of  electrical,  plumbing, 
heating,  and  air  conditioning  systems  commonly  found  in  residential  and  light  commercial  build- 
ings. Emphasis  is  placed  on  interpretation  of  local,  state,  and  national  codes.  Active  and  passive 
solar  systems  are  also  studied  as  alternatives  to  conventional  heating  and  cooling  systems.  Lec- 
ture four  hours. 

210-3  Remodeling  and  Renovation.  Students  will  acquire  knowledge  of  the  techniques  and 
technologies  necessary  to  remodel,  repair,  or  renovate  existing  residential  and  small  commercial 
buildings.  The  student  will  study  the  design  and  construction  techniques  required  to  convert  un- 
used areas  into  additional  living  space,  additions  to  existing  structures,  upgrading  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems  to  meet  building  codes  and  repair,  renovation  and  maintenance  of  older 
buildings.  Lecture/laboratory  eight  hours.  Eight  weeks.  Materials  fee,  $6.  Prerequisite:  111. 
211-3  Commercial  Construction.  Students  will  acquire  the  technical  background  necessary  to 
perform  operations  in  the  construction  of  prefabricated  single  family  and  multi-family  dwellings, 
agricultural  buildings,  prefabricated  commercial  and  industrial  metal  buildings,  and  prefabricated 
concrete  buildings.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  111. 

212-3  Scheduling  and  Advanced  Cost  Estimating.  Students  taking  this  course  will  study  the 
methods  used  in  preparing  a  schedule  and  the  methods  used  in  developing  a  bid  from  take-off  until 
a  contract  is  finalized.  The  student  will  complete  a  total  and  comprehensive  estimate  for  commer- 
cial buildings  and  develop  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  to  coordinate  and  schedule  such 
work.  Lecture  2  hours  and  lab  8  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  208. 
225-3  Structural  Mechanics  II.  Students  will  extend  their  abilities  to  assist  engineers,  archi- 
tects, builders  in  determining  stresses  in  members  of  trusses  and  in  selecting  proper-sized  steel 
beams  or  open  web  joists,  wood  or  steel  columns  or  struts,  welded  joints,  and  reinforced  concrete 
beams,  footings,  and  basement  walls.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  125,  Technical  Careers 
105. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
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sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

303-3  Advanced  Concrete  Technology.  Provides  the  student  with  knowledge  of  the  design 
and  use  of  specialty  concrete,  admixtured  concrete,  architectural  concrete,  structural  concrete  in 
commercial  construction,  and  precast  concrete  products.  Knowledge  of  types  and  methods  of  steel 
reinforcement,  concrete  inspection  procedures,  and  ASTM  Testing  Standards  will  be  acquired. 
Successful  completion  of  this  course  can  lead  to  certification  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute 
as  Concrete  Field  Testing  Technician-Grade  I.  Lecture/laboratory.  Prerequisite:  associate  degree 
with  construction  technology  major  or  consent  of  department. 

307-3  Computer  Applications  in  Construction.  Will  advance  the  computer  training  students 
received  in  the  associate  degree  construction  technology  courses.  Students  will  study  advanced 
computer  problems  in  estimating,  scheduling,  planning,  marketing,  mechanical  system  sizing, 
and  performance.  Students  should  learn  to  interpret  computer-generated  data  and  how  to  modify 
programs  to  meet  changing  industry  needs.  Prerequisite:  associate  degree  in  construction  technol- 
ogy or  consent  of  department. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

325-3  Quality  Assurance  in  Construction.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  role  of  the  con- 
struction inspector,  will  develop  skills  of  communication  with  the  trades  and  management,  and 
will  acquire  knowledge  of  quality  assurance  systems,  documentation  techniques  and  significant 
legal  aspects  of  construction  failures.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  102,  103,  105,  125,  203, 
225,  and  Technical  Careers  107,  equivalent  experiences,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
350-1  to  31  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management 

(Major,  Courses) 

The  consumer  economics  and  family  management  program  is  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Advanced  Technical  Studies.  Issues  in  consumer  economics  and  con- 
sumer affairs  are  of  growing  interest  to  consumers,  business,  and  society.  This 
program  is  concerned  with  (1)  consumer's  role  and  effectiveness  in  the  market- 
place, (2)  the  family's  management  of  limited  or  restricted  resources,  and  (3) 
consumer  affairs  in  business  and  government.  A  minor  in  consumer  studies  is 
also  available. 

This  program  prepares  students  for  professional  opportunities  in  consumer  af- 
fairs in  industry  and  government.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the 
consumer  in  the  marketplace  and  the  consumer's  relationship  to  private  enter- 
prise and  government  agencies.  A  key  focus  of  the  program  is  the  application  of 
concepts  and  the  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  issues  affecting  the  consumer's 
interests  and  choices. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEA 9 

GEB  205  required  9 

GEC 9 

GED  101,  102,  107,  and  153  required  12 

GEE 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Manage- 
ment  37 

Core  Requirements:  Advanced  Technical  Studies  364,  383,  416 

and  421 12 

Specialization  Requirements 25 
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Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  240,  340, 

341,  350,  465,  494-4  .7. 19 

Finance  280 3 

Marketing  304  3 

Recommended  Electives 37 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  407;  GEA  221,  230, 
240,  312;  GEB  114;  GEB  108,  114,  202,  211;  Accounting  210;  Vocational 
Education  Studies  335,  337,  or  345;  Finance  310,  320,  370,  380;  Food 
and  Nutrition  156,  215,  321,  335,  356;  Marketing  305,  329,  363,  Political 
Science  321;  Radio-Television  467;  Speech  Communication  221,  261; 
Psychology  307,  323;  ATS  361;  Health  Education  330;  Sociology  330; 
Political  Science  321. 

Total  120 

Minor  in  Consumer  Studies 

The  consumer  studies  minor  offered  is  designed  to  give  students  background  in 
consumer  economics. 

Required  courses:  Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  240,  340, 
341,  350  and  465. 

Courses  (CEFM) 

240-3  Consumer  Resources.  A  history  of  the  consumer  movement.  An  introduction  to  the  re- 
sources available  to  young  adults  in  tackling  consumer  problems  and  disputes  in  housing,  automo- 
bile care,  health  services,  food  purchases,  educational  expenditures,  money  management,  and  oth- 
er areas  of  interest  to  the  student.  Special  attention  is  given  to  community  and  university 
agencies  such  as  IPIRG,  tenant  union,  chamber  of  commerce,  attorney  general's  office,  and  other 
organizations  helpful  in  resolving  problems. 

320-2  Household  Equipment.  Materials,  construction,  selection,  operation,  and  care  of  equip- 
ment to  provide  maximum  satisfaction  to  the  family  are  identified.  Some  emphasis  placed  on  de- 
sign and  use  of  kitchen  and  laundry  areas. 

330-3  Housing.  An  examination  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  housing  as  they  relate  to  fami- 
ly needs,  wants,  and  capabilities,  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic  factors  which  affect  satisfac- 
tion associated  with  family  shelter.  Field  trip. 

331-3  Human  Environment  and  Living  Space.    A  study  of  the  living  spaces  of  homes  and  the 
relationship  of  these  spaces  to  the  social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  needs  of  humans. 
340-3  Consumer  Problems.     Study  of  family  income  and  expenditure  patterns,  selection  of  com- 
modities and  services,  and  an  analysis  of  consumer  protection  devices. 

341-3  Consumers  and  the  Market.  The  impact  of  market  and  governmental  activities  on  con- 
sumers' decision-making.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  programs  designed  to  inform  and  to  protect 
consumers. 

350-3  Management  of  Family  Resources.  A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  management  of  the 
home  in  meeting  needs  of  individuals  and  creating  a  satisfying  environment  for  the  family.  Spe- 
cial consideration  given  to  management  of  time,  money,  and  energy  resources. 
351-2  Home  Management  Practicum.  Analysis  of  current  management  situations  and  family 
resources  use  with  practical  application  of  basic  principles.  Additional  costs  required.  Prerequi- 
site: 350  and  consent  of  chairperson. 

370-3  Management  for  Low-Income  Families.  Job-oriented  course  for  social  welfare  careers; 
selected  concepts  in  family  economics  and  management  with  application  to  the  low-income  family. 
380-2  to  6  Special  Problems.  Selection  and  investigation  of  a  special  problem  under  personal 
supervision  of  departmental  faculty,  approved  by  chairperson  and  instructor.  Every  semester. 
407-1  to  3  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  workers  in  professions  related  to  use  of  family  resources. 
Emphasis  for  each  workshop  will  be  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  course.  Every  semester. 
420-3  Trends  in  Household  Equipment.  Design,  function,  principles  of  operation,  current 
trends,  and  ecological  problems  related  to  equipment  use  in  household  and  society  are  considered. 
Prerequisite:  320. 

430-3  Housing  Alternatives.  Selected  aspects  of  the  housing  market  and  their  relationship  to 
changing  life  styles  of  households.  Structure,  operations  and  performance  of  the  housing  market 
and  home  building  industry,  housing  finance,  and  contemporary  housing  problems  and  issues  are 
considered.  Fall  Semester.  Prerequisite:  330  or  consent  of  instructor. 

445-3  Family  Financial  Management.  Developments  in  family  financial  management  and  the 
evaluation  of  methods  and  procedures  for  helping  families,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  con- 
sultant. Case  studies  and  simulation,  as  well  as  field  problems,  are  included.  Fall  semester  and 
alternate  summers.  Prerequisite:  340  and  350,  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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451-3  Household  Activity  Analysis.  A  study  of  work  methods  and  place,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  worker,  in  relation  to  solving  problems  of  employed,  full-time,  and  handicapped 
home  managers. 

465-3  Consumer  Relations.  A  study  of  the  information  and  skills  business  representatives 
need  to  conduct  and  manage  consumer  relations  such  that  the  objectives  of  both  consumers  and 
business  are  met.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  consumer  service  management  and  communication 
skills.  Consumer  relations  is  viewed  as  a  strategy  to  generate  consumer  satisfaction  and  loyalty, 
as  well  as  a  course  of  consumer  feedback  for  upper  management  regarding  the  improvement  of 
products  and  services.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

494-1  to  4  Field  Experience.  Supervised  learning  experiences  in  an  acceptable  employment 
area.  Every  semester.  Prerequisite:  370  and  consent  of  chairperson. 

499-1  Senior  Seminar.  A  study  of  contemporary  issues  in  the  field  of  family  economics  and 
management  including  the  concerns  of  new  professionals  entering  the  field.  Not  for  graduate 
credit. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

(Department,  Majors,  Minors  [Educational  Media,  Child  and  Family  Services], 
Courses) 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers  four  majors  in  its  under- 
graduate program:  early  childhood  with  specializations  in  preschool/primary,  kin- 
dergarten through  grade  three,  and  child  and  family  services;  elementary  educa- 
tion; language  arts;  and  social  studies.  Minors  in  child  and  family  services  and 
educational  media  are  also  available,  as  well  as  courses  for  those  students  pursu- 
ing the  standard  high  school  certification  program.  The  department  offers  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  to  qualify  for  the  following  Illinois  teaching  certifi- 
cates: Early  Childhood  Certificate  (for  teaching  ages  0-8);  standard  Elementary 
Certificate  (for  teaching  in  grades  K-9);  or  Standard  High  School  Certificate  (for 
teaching  in  grades  6-12).  Students  may  enter  the  department  (1)  directly  from 
within  the  College  of  Education,  (2)  from  the  General  Education  program,  (3) 
from  other  academic  units,  or  (4)  from  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Early  Childhood  Major 

This  program  encompasses  the  professional  training  needed  to  assume  a  variety 
of  roles  such  as  infant  development  specialists;  child  life  practitioners;  early 
childhood  teachers  and  administrators;  teacher  and  parent  educators;  family 
service  workers;  and  teachers  of  young  children  in  elementary  schools. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  MAJOR— PRESCHOOL/PRIMARY  SPECIALIZATION 

Students  interested  in  teaching  children  0-8  years  of  age  in  private  or  state- 
approved  settings  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  early  childhood  major  leading  to 
early  childhood  certification.  Specifically  designed  to  prepare  future  teachers  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  8,  this  program  will  lead  to  the  State  of  Illinois  Early 
Childhood  Certificate. 

There  are  sequential  steps  for  advancement  in  the  early  childhood  major  with 
preschool/primary  specialization  program. 

1.  Completion  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  245  and  two  other  courses  in  the 
major  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.25,  and  a 
favorable  vote  of  the  early  childhood  faculty. 

2.  To  be  eligible  for  student  teaching,  a  student  must  have  attained  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  2.50  in  the  major,  successfully  completed  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  227,  237,  245,  317,  318,  319,  337,  404,  405,  419,  Education  312,  Spe- 
cial Education  400  and  412;  have  made  preliminary  application  for  student  teach- 
ing; and  be  approved  by  the  coordinator  of  the  early  childhood  major  based  on  per- 
formance in  the  above  courses.  Applications  for  student  teaching  must  be 
submitted  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  during  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  318. 
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General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  202;  GEB  114  and  301;  GEC  213;  Music  101;  GED  101, 
GED  102;  GEE  201  and  Physical  Education  activity  class. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Early  Childhood  with  Preschool/Primary 

Specialization  72 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  227,  237,  245,  312,  317,  318,  319, 

325,  337,  404,  405,  413,  414,  418,  419,  435 49 

Education  312,  4011  14 

Psychology  301 : 3 

Special  Education  400,  412 6 

Electives 12 

Selected  to  meet  general  education  requirements  for  certification  

Total  130 


^ne-half  of  the  practicum  time  will  be  spent  in  the  primary  setting  and  one-half  in  a  preschool  or  infant/toddler  setting. 

Further  enrichment  in  special  education,  infant  development,  administration 
of  programs,  and  family  studies  can  be  selected  by  contacting  the  adviser  for  a  list 
of  recommended  courses. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  MAJOR— KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  THREE  SPECIALIZATION 

In  the  early  childhood  major  with  kindergarten  through  grade  3  specialization, 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  young  children  in  the  elementary  school. 
This  major  leads  to  the  State  of  Illinois  Standard  Elementary  Certificate. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  retention  in  the  teacher  education  program,  students 
must  have  completed  two  Curriculum  and  Instruction  courses  with  a  C  or  higher 
grade,  attained  a  grade  point  average  in  the  major  of  at  least  2.50  and  obtain  a 
favorable  vote  of  the  early  childhood  faculty. 

General  Education  Requirements  and  Additional  General  Education  Re- 
quirements for  Major 77 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  (GEA)  9 

Social  Sciences  (Including  GEB  114  and  301) 15 

Fine  Arts  (Including  GEC  100,  101,  or  Music  101;  Curriculum 

and  Instruction  325;  and  Art  348) 9 

Language  Arts  (Including  GED  101  and  102;  GED  152  or  153 

and  GEC  literature)  12 

Mathematics  (Including  Mathematics  114  or  equivalent  to  sub- 
stitute for  GED  107  and  Mathematics  314) 7 

Health  and  Physical  Education  (Including  GEE  201  and  2  hours 
of  physical  education  activity  and  Physical 

Education  202) 7 

Electives  selected  to  meet  general  education  requirements  for 

certification1 18 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Early  Childhood  with  Kindergarten  Through 

Grade  Three  Specialization 28 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  213,  312,  315,  316,  324,  423,  426,  4271,  4351, 
Speech  Communication  340  

Total  130 


Applies  as  a  general  education  certification  requirement  for  major. 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  MAJOR— CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  SPECIALIZATION 

This  program  in  child  and  family  services  offers  preparation  leading  to  positions 
as  administrators  and/or  teachers  in  non-public  school  child  care  programs,  in- 
cluding day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  family  day  care  homes,  and  college 
child  care  facilities;  administrators  or  workers  in  residential  living  facilities  for 
exceptional  children;  child  care  and  family  life  specialists  with  social  and  public 
health  agencies;  home  economics  extension  specialists  in  child  care;  specialists  in 
family  life  and  parenting  education;  and  infant  care  specialists. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  108  and  202,  GED  152 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Early  Childhood  with  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Specialization  39 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  227,  237,  317,  318,  319,  327,  337,  404,  414, 
417,  495,  Education  312 

Electiues 35 

Recommended  for  Preschool  Director  and  Teachers:  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction 325,  390h,  453,  455,  498h;  Botany  390;  Art  348;  Physical  Edu- 
cation 202;  Special  Education  400;  Psychology  301. 
Recommended  for  Child/Family  Care  Specialists  in  Social  Services:  Psy- 
chology 305;  Social  Work  375,  383,  391;  Special  Education  400;  Sociology 
426;  Curriculum  and  Instruction  390h,  498h. 

Recommended  for  Residential  Life  Directors  and  Supervisors:  Health 
Education  334;  Special  Education  400,  401,  402,  403;  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences  104,  316;  Curriculum  and  Instruction  326;  Recre- 
ation 300;  Social  Work  375,  383;  Psychology  301,  451. 
Recommended  for  Infant  Care  Specialists:  GEA  115,  GEB  262;  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction  405;  Health  Education  334;  Psychology  301.  

Total  120 

Elementary  Education  Major 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  elementary  education  entitles  the 
student  to  apply  for  the  State  of  Illinois  Standard  Elementary  Certificate,  which 
will  allow  the  holder  to  teach  in  kindergarten  through  grade  nine. 

Elementary  education  majors  select  an  area  of  interest  consisting  of  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  electives  in  science,  language  arts,  social  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, language  other  than  English,  or  fine  arts. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  retention  in  the  teacher  education  program,  students 
must  have  completed  two  Curriculum  and  Instruction  courses  with  a  C  or  higher 
grade,  attained  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25  and  obtained  a  fa- 
vorable vote  of  the  elementary  education  faculty. 

General  Education  Requirements  and  Additional  General  Education  Re- 
quirements for  Major 53 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  (GEA)  9 

Social  Studies  (Including  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  and  GEC  213)  15 

Fine  Arts  (Including  GEC  100,  101,  or  Music  101;  must  include 
one  music  and  one  art  course,  which  may  be  taken  as  part  of 

GEC) 6 

Language  Arts  (Including  GED  101  and  102,  GED  152  or  153 

and  GEC  literature)  12 

Mathematics  (Including  Mathematics  114  or  equivalent  to  sub- 
stitute for  GED  107  and  Mathematics  314) 7 
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Health  and  Physical  Education  (GEE) 4 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Specialization  Requirements  for  Major 40 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  312,  315,  423,  424,  426,  4272, 

4352 22 

Electives 181 

Electives  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  following  areas:  science, 
language  arts,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  language  other 
than  English,  educational  media,  or  fine  arts 
Electives3  (eight  hours  must  be  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

courses) 10 

Total  128 


Elective  hours  selected  to  meet  general  education  requirements  for  certification. 
2Applied  as  a  general  education  certification  requirement  for  major. 

3Many  states  require  a  course  on  special  needs  learners  and  two  courses  in  reading  methods.  Two  courses  in  reading  are 
required  for  teaching  in  Chicago  schools. 

Majors  To  Prepare  For  Secondary  School  Teaching 

Students  who  elect  to  pursue  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, for  purposes  of  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  or  senior  high  schools,  should 
select  academic  majors  and  minors  from  the  areas  included  in  the  listing  below. 
Included  in  the  column  headed  Major  are  those  areas  for  which  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  has  approval  from  the  State  of  Illinois  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  from  the  State  Teacher  Certification  Board. 


TEACHING  AREA  MAJOR      MINOR 

Agriculture,  General2 

Art 

Biological  Sciences 

Black  American  Studies 

Chemistry 

Earth  Science 

Economics 

Educational  Media 

English 

Foreign  Languages4 

Geography 

Health  Education 

History 

Language  Arts  (English  and  Reading) 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Social  Studies 

Sociology 

Speech  Communication 

Theater 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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TEACHING  AREA  MAJOR      MINOR1 

Vocational  Education  X  X 

Business  Education  Specialization 

Health  Occupations  Education  Specialization 

Home  Economics  Education  Specialization 

Industrial  Education  Specialization 
Zoology3  X  X 


2A11  minors  used  for  certification  purposes  must  meet  the  minimum  number  of  hours  specified  in  State  Board 
Document  I. 

Requirements  for  the  major  in  general  agriculture  may  be  found  in  the  catalog  section  titled  Agricultural  Education 
and  Mechanization. 

3A  student  with  a  major  in  zoology  should  have  a  minor  in  plant  biology  in  order  to  meet  certification  standards  for 
teaching  biology  at  the  high  school  level. 

4Majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  the  specific  languages.  The  student  should  consult  the  academic  adviser  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  majors  and  minors  available. 

Each  student  who  wishes  to  apply  for  the  Standard  High  School  Certificate 
through  the  certification  entitlement  process  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  must  fulfill  the  following  requirements  of  the  University's  Teacher 
Education  Program: 

1.  The  individual  must  have  completed  a  baccalaureate  program  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

2.  The  individual  must  have  completed  one  of  the  approved  majors  included  in 
the  previous  listing. 

3.  The  individual  must  have  fulfilled  requirements  for  certification  related  to 
the  state  and  federal  constitutions  and  an  American  government  or  American  his- 
tory course  by  either  (a)  taking  GEB  114  and  301  or  History  300;  (b)  taking  a 
course  in  American  history  and  political  science  other  than  those  listed  in  (a), 
above,  and  passing  the  constitution  test  administered  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale;  (c)  presenting  written  notification  from  another  institution 
that  a  course  in  American  history  and  political  science  has  been  passed  and  that 
the  Illinois  and  United  States  Constitutions  tests  have  been  passed. 

4.  The  individual  must  have  fulfilled  certification  requirements  in  health  and 
physical  education  which  can  be  satisfied  by  taking  GEE  201  and  two  hours  in 
GEE  100-106  and  114  courses. 

5.  The  individual  must  have  completed  the  sequence  of  professional  education 
courses  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

6.  The  individual  must  have  completed  a  special  methods  course  pertaining  to 
the  major. 

7.  The  individual  must  have  fulfilled  State  Teacher  Certification  Board  general 
education  distributions  in  the  required  areas:  communication  skills,  science  and 
mathematics,  social  sciences,  humanities,  health  and  physical  development. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  in  middle  school  or  junior  high  schools 
should  inform  their  advisers  of  this  interest  early  so  they  can  include  in  their  pro- 
grams those  courses  which  will  prepare  them  for  teaching  in  that  area  and  meet 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  Document  1  requirements.  The  student's  elec- 
tives  should  be  planned  to  include  course  work  in  a  subject  matter  area  of  major 
interest  to  the  student. 

Language  Arts  (English  and  Reading)  Major 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  English 
language  arts  (including  reading)  at  the  junior/middle  school  level,  or  who  wish  to 
teach  high  school  students  whose  language  skills  are  not  up  to  high  school  level. 
The  graduate  of  this  program  will  be  qualified  to  work  with  the  language  skills 
development  which  is  crucial  during  early  and  middle  adolescence.  To  develop 
such  qualifications,  students  in  the  program  learn  how  language  skills  are 
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developed,  the  characteristics  of  the  early  and  middle  adolescent,  and  the  variety 
of  content,  including  literature,  which  can  be  used  with  these  young  people.  The 
student  also  will  gain  an  understanding  of  how  these  components  can  be  integrat- 
ed in  a  variety  of  school  and  classroom  formats. 

The  content  courses  provide  the  substance  or  building  blocks  for  use  in  the 
methodology  courses,  where  teaching  strategies  are  explored  and  experienced. 
The  clinical  experiences  provide  the  guided  practice  where  the  student  begins 
practical  skill  development,  synthesizing  and  applying  an  understanding  of  Eng- 
lish language  arts  content,  learning  and  teaching  strategies,  adolescent  behavior, 
and  public  school  curricular  needs. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  GEC  213;  GED  101  and  102;  GED  152 

or  153;  GEE  201,  2  semester  hours  of  Physical  Education  activity  course. 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Language  Arts  (English  and  Reading)1 452 

GEC  200  (3) 

English  290  or  390,  300,  302a  or  302b,  309,  365,  481,  485  21 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  361,  445,  407f,  423,  462  15 

Electives 9 

Electives  representing  a  maximum  of  6  hours  in  any  one  category: 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  393c,f,  407c,  402,  464. 

Speech  Communication  430;  Speech  Communication  465  or  Philosophy 

425;  or  Speech  Communication  course  beyond  200. 

Theater  410. 

One  of:  English  281,  282,  283;  Curriculum  and  Instruction  410. 

Linguistics  (course  deemed  appropriate  by  adviser). 
Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 
Electives .„ 4 

Total  120 


*In  order  to  qualify  for  the  professional  semester  assignment,  students  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25  in 
the  major. 

Although  the  hours  shown  in  parentheses  are  required  for  the  major,  they  will  also  count  toward  the  46-hour  require- 
ment in  General  Education. 

Social  Studies  Major 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  teach  social 
studies  in  the  middle/junior  high  school  or  the  senior  high  school.  The  graduate  of 
this  program  will  be  qualified  to  teach  social  studies,  history,  political  science,  ge- 
ography, sociology,  and  economics,  based  on  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher  Certification  Board. 

The  complex  nature  of  our  competitive,  pluralistic  society  mandates  social  stud- 
ies curricula  which  prepare  future  citizens  to  comprehend  and  adjust  to  a  chang- 
ing social  environment.  The  goal  of  the  social  studies  program  is  to  prepare  pro- 
spective social  studies  teachers  for  the  role  of  leadership  in  guiding  middle  school, 
junior,  and  senior  high  school  students  to  live  as  effective  citizens  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Content  and  professional  course  work  provide  the  foundation  used  in  the  social 
studies  methods  course,  where  teaching  methods  and  strategies  are  explored  and 
experienced.  A  series  of  clinical  experiences  provide  the  social  studies  major  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  the  program.  A  coopera- 
tive teaching  and  university  supervisor  will  assist  the  student  blend  knowledge 
and  skills  with  adolescent  behavior  and  curriculum  needs. 
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General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GED  101  and  102;  3  semester  hours  of  mathematics;  3  semes- 
ter hours  of  speech  or  other  oral  communications;  GEE  201;  2  semester 
hours  of  physical  education  activity  courses;  one  GEC  literature  course 
and  GEC  213 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Social  Studies 49 

GEB  301,  History  300,  U.S.  history  elective (3)  +  6 

History  205a,  205b,  world  history,  plus  3  hours  at  the  300  or  400 

level 9 

Economics  214,  215,  economics  elective.... 9 

GEB  114,  Political  Science  213,  political  science  elective (3)  +  6 

GEA  330,  Geography  300,  geography  elective (3)  +  5 

GEB  104,  202,  Sociology  301 (6)  +  4 

Electives  to  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  three  departments  of 

anthropology,  psychology,  or  sociology 7 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  469  3 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Requirements,  Chapter  3.  

Total  120 


Although  the  hours  shown  in  parentheses  are  required  for  the  major,  they  will  also  count  toward  the  46  hour  require- 
ment in  General  Education. 

Child  and  Family  Services  (Minor) 

The  minor  in  child  and  family  services  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  basic 
knowledge  in  early  childhood  or  family  studies.  The  selection  of  coursework  is 
flexible  so  that  courses  can  be  adapted  to  the  special  interests  of  students  with 
diverse  backgrounds  and  goals.  Students  are  expected  to  honor  all  prerequisites 
in  their  selection  of  courses.  A  minimum  of  16  hours  of  coursework  are  required  as 
follows: 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  227,  237 6 

Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  10 

Early  Childhood  Emphasis:  Curriculum  and  Instruction  245,  337,  390H, 

404,  498H 

Family  Studies  Emphasis:  Curriculum  and  Instruction  327,  390Q,  414, 

498Q 

Educational  Media  (Minor) 

Persons  trained  as  teachers  may  qualify  as  school  media  professionals  by  complet- 
ing the  following  courses:  Curriculum  and  Instruction  438,  439,  440,  442,  435  or 
445  and  453.  Other  courses  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  teaching  ma- 
terials are  designed  to  train  both  audiovisual  coordinators  and  librarians  to  be- 
come fully  qualified  educational  media  specialists  who  can  administer  all  teach- 
ing materials. 

Courses  (CI) 

199-1  The  Library  as  an  Information  Source.  Designed  to  expose  undergraduate  students  to 
the  basic  concepts  and  structures  of  the  library.  This  would  enable  students  to  use  their  knowledge 
in  completing  reading  and  term  paper  assignments  as  well  as  in  gaining  confidence  for  independ- 
ent work  in  the  library. 

209-2  Philosophy  of  Creativity.     The  creative  process  in  developing  child.  Emphasis  will  be 
upon  the  levels,  dimensions,  and  individuality  of  creativity  as  it  is  manifested,  observed,  and 
nurtured  in  preschool  children.  (To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Child  and  Family  240  and  245  by 
early  childhood  preschool  majors.) 
212-2  Reading  College  Texts.     Textbooks,  supplementary  materials,  and  evaluative  instru- 
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merits  will  be  analyzed.  Attention  will  be  given  to  determining  usability,  feasibility,  learnability, 
and  teachability  of  instructional  materials.  The  following  factors  will  be  investigated:  content 
structure  and  organization,  concept  density,  conceptualization  levels,  readability,  and  format. 
213-2  Understanding  the  Elementary  School  Child.  Child  development  concepts  necessary 
for  understanding  the  elementary  school  child,  with  information  provided  on  preschool,  primary, 
and  intermediate  grade  levels. 

227-3  Marriage  and  Family  Living.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  286.)  A  study  of  relationships 
and  adjustments  in  family  living,  designed  largely  to  help  the  individual.  To  help  student  better 
understand  the  recent  changes  that  have  occurred  in  marriage  and  the  family  in  the  United 
States. 

237-3  Early  Child  Development  I.  Principles  of  development  and  guidance  of  children  as  ap- 
plied to  home  situations.  Directed  observations  of  children  from  0  through  6.  Understanding  the 
social,  emotional,  physical,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  preschool  child. 
245-3  Professional  Development  Seminar.  Introduction  to  early  childhood  with  an  emphasis 
on  personal  and  professional  development  as  preparation  for  work  with  children,  parents,  and  pro- 
fessional peers.  Acquaints  students  with  the  varied  career  options,  approaches  to  programming, 
and  professional  personnel  in  working  with  children  under  eight.  Some  field  trips  will  be  taken. 
258-1  to  4  Credit  for  Work  Experience.  This  course  includes  work  experiences  relevant  to  the 
student's  major  program,  such  as  work  in  day  care  centers,  teacher's  aid  in  public  school,  or  with 
federal,  state,  or  local  agencies  or  programs  that  deal  with  children.  Prerequisite:  12  semester 
hours  completed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  student's  major  area  of  concentration  in  the  C&I 
department  and  consent  of  undergraduate  affairs  committee,  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction. 

312-3  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.  Examination  of  the  reading  process  with 
emphasis  on  the  factors  and  conditions  that  affect  reading.  Emphasis  on  the  formulation  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  reading  and  its  implications  in  relation  to  methods,  materials,  organizational  proce- 
dures, and  evaluation  techniques. 

315-3  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School.  Objectives  of  mathematics  educa- 
tion, learning  theory  as  it  is  related  to  mathematics,  major  concepts  to  be  taught,  modern 
approaches  to  instruction,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  concrete  learning  aids.  Four  class  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  114  and  314,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

316-2  Early  Childhood  Education  Methods  and  Curriculum  (K-3).  Philosophy  and  princi- 
ples underlying  the  teaching  of  four-to-eight-year  olds.  Emphasis  upon  organization,  equipment, 
materials,  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  of  young  children.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  Education  302. 

317-3  Guiding  Play  As  a  Learning  Medium.  Focuses  on  play  as  an  integral  part  of  a  child's 
learning.  Covers  appropriate  ways  to  guide  children  in  their  play  activities  and  routines  and  ways 
to  develop  creativity  in  children.  Includes  observation  of  children  in  the  child  care  setting.  Prereq- 
uisite: 237  or  consent  of  instructor. 

318-4  Instructional  Methods  for  the  Preschool-Primary  Child  I.  Planning  optimum  learn- 
ing environment  for  children  at  the  preoperational  and  concrete  operational  stages  of  preschool- 
primary  cognitive  development.  Emphasis  on  integrated  learning  and  appropriate  instructional 
methods  in  the  content  areas  of  language  arts  and  social  sciences.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  one 
hour  of  Education  312  is  required  to  provide  practical  experiences  two  half  days  per  week.  Practi- 
cum  experiences  will  be  provided  in  a  preschool  setting  for  seven  weeks  and  in  a  primary  setting 
for  seven  weeks.  Prerequisite  237,  317,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319-3  Instructional  Methods  for  the  Preschool-Primary  Child  II.  Planning  optimum  learn- 
ing environment  for  children  at  the  preoperational  and  concrete  operational  stages  of  cognitive 
development  (preschool-primary).  Emphasis  on  integrated  learning  and  appropriate  instructional 
methods  in  the  content  areas  of  mathematics  and  science.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  one  hour  of 
Education  312  is  required  to  provide  practical  experiences  one  half  day  per  week.  Practical  experi- 
ences will  be  provided  in  a  preschool  setting  for  seven  weeks  and  in  a  primary  setting  for  seven 
weeks.  Prerequisite:  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 

324-2  Early  Childhood  Social  Learning  Methods.  The  objectives,  procedures,  and  methods  of 
designing  and  implementing  social  learning  environments  for  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams; including  an  overview  of  significant  early  social  learning  theory  and  practice.  Two  hour 
block  required  for  practicum  experiences. 

325-3  Young  Children  and  the  Arts.  The  development  of  creativity  in  young  children.  Methods 
and  curriculum  that  foster  creativity  in  graphic  expression,  music,  and  creative  movement  among 
preschool  and  primary  school  children. 

326-2  Music  in  Special  Education.  Deals  with  procedures  and  techniques  for  using  music  in 
the  special  education  classroom.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  general  education  nature  of  music, 
listening,  singing,  using  instruments,  structuring  music,  and  teaching  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
Music  101  or  equivalent. 

327-3  Family  Studies.     Study  of  changing  patterns  in  family  living  throughout  the  family  life 
cycle.  Insights  into  common  current  family  problems  typical  of  each  stage  of  the  family  life  cycle. 
Prerequisite:  227. 
328-2  Teaching  Music  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.     For  non-music  majors  only  who  may  be 
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expected  to  teach  music  in  grades  4-6.  Emphasis  on  music  skills  and  related  theory.  Contemporary 
materials  and  instructional  methodology  will  be  utilized.  Prerequisite:  Music  101  or  equivalent. 
337-3  Early  Child  Development  II.  The  specific  behaviors  of  both  parents  and  teachers  are 
examined  to  determine  the  effect  they  have  on  the  development  of  the  preschool  child's  desirable 
and  undesirable  behavior.  Prerequisite:  237. 

361-3  Teaching  Reading  in  High  School.  A  foundation  course  in  how  to  teach  reading  in  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school;  developmental  and  remedial  reading  programs;  appraisal  of  reading 
abilities;  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  in  the  content  areas. 

390-1  to  3  Readings.  In-depth  reading  in  various  areas  of  education  as  related  to  the  fields  of  (a) 
curriculum,  (b)  supervision  for  instructional  improvement,  (c)  language  arts,  (d)  science,  (e) 
mathematics,  (f)  reading,  (g)  social  studies,  (h)  early  childhood  education,  (i)  elementary  educa- 
tion, (m)  instruction,  (n)  educational  media,  (q)  family  studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
393-1  to  6  Individual  Research  in  Education.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  topic  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  departmental  staff  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision  for  instructional  improvement,  (c)  language  arts, 
(d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  reading,  (g)  social  studies,  (h)  early  childhood  education,  (i)  ele- 
mentary education,  (m)  instruction,  (n)  educational  media,  and  (o)  environmental  education,  (q) 
family  studies.  Maximum  of  6  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

400-2  Simulation  and  Gaming.  The  role  of  simulation  and  gaming  in  instruction,  the  availa- 
bility of  commercial  games  and  simulation  devices,  and  the  theoretical  backgrounds  used  in 
constructing  teacher-made  games  are  to  be  examined. 

402-3  Education  for  Disadvantaged  and  Culturally  Different  Students.  The  student  exam- 
ines the  characteristics  of  behavior  and  learning  patterns  of  culturally  different  and  socioeconom- 
ically  disadvantaged  children.  Content  also  includes  school  adjustment,  experiential  background, 
self-concept,  language  development,  and  appropriate  teacher  behaviors  and  teaching  strategies. 
404-3  Infant  Development.  Current  theories  and  knowledge  concerning  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  infants  with  related  laboratory  field  experiences.  Prerequisite:  237  or  Psychology  301  or 
equivalent. 

405-4  Methodologies  For  Group  Care  of  Infants  and  Toddlers.  Application  of  theories  of 
development  of  children  up  to  age  3  in  a  care  and  stimulation  practicum.  Development  of 
competencies  and  skills  needed  by  infant/toddler  specialists  and  professionals.  Three  hours  semi- 
nar, two  hours  practicum.  Prerequisite:  404  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Diagnostic  and  Corrective  Techniques  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher.  A  presentation  of  diagnostic  and  remediation  techniques  with  emphasis  placed  on  ap- 
propriate methods  and  materials  to  be  used  in  classrooms  in  the  areas  of  (c)  language  arts,  (e) 
mathematics,  and  (f)  reading.  Prerequisite:  special  methods  course  in  field  selected  by  student 
and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

409-3  Creative  Teaching.  To  assist  pre-  and  in-service  teachers  in  acquiring  methods  and  mate- 
rials that  will  improve  instruction  in  the  public  school  classroom,  with  special  attention  to  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  students.  Prerequisite:  Education  302. 

410-2  Creative  Writing  in  the  Public  School.  Techniques  of  encouraging  creative  writings  in 
the  schools. 

412-3  to  15  (3  per  topic)  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
(Preschool-Grade  3).  Examines  recent  findings,  current  practices,  and  materials  used  in  early 
childhood  education  in  the  fields  of  (c)  language  arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  reading,  and 
(g)  social  studies.  Prerequisite:  specialized  methods  course  for  the  field  of  study  selected  by  the 
student. 

413-3  Language  Development  of  the  Young  Child,  0-8.  The  normal  language  development 
and  communication  skills  of  the  young  child  will  be  the  focus  of  this  course;  attention  will  be  given 
to  an  integrated,  holistic  philosophy  toward  development  and  learning  in  young  children  ages  0-8; 
specifically  focussing  upon  social  and  environmental  influences  on  the  development  of  language 
and  literacy,  students  will  observe,  listen,  record,  and  analyze  samples  of  young  children's 
communication. 

414-3  Practicum  in  Parent-Child  Study.  Designed  to  increase  student's  ability  to  work  with 
parents  and  parent  groups  through  an  awareness  of  factors  in  the  parent-child  relationship  and 
knowledge  of  current  research  and  methods  in  parent  education.  Integration  with  infant  and  child 
development  laboratories  and  related  field  experience.  Prerequisite:  227,  237,  or  equivalent. 
415-3  Modern  Approaches  to  Teaching  Middle  School  Mathematics  (Grades  4-8).  Exam- 
ines current  mathematics  materials  and  teaching  approaches.  Hands-on  experience  with  a  multi- 
tude of  teaching  aids  including  microcomputers  and  problem  solving  materials.  Student  exchange 
of  ideas  and  discussion  of  activities  for  classroom  use.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
417-3  Administration  of  Pre-School  Programs.  Planning  and  organizing  programs  for  pre- 
school or  residential  facilities  including  budgeting,  staffing,  programming,  and  evaluation.  Pre- 
requisite: 318  and  319. 

418-3  History  and  Philosophy  of  Early  Childhood  Education.  A  survey  of  the  history  and 
philosophies  of  early  childhood  education  with  its  implication  for  current  program  practices.  Stu- 
dents' analysis  of  their  personal  philosophy  of  early  childhood  education.  Prerequisite:  316,  318, 
senior  or  graduate  standing. 
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419-3  Parent  Involvement  in  Education.  Materials,  techniques,  and  resources  suitable  for 
use  by  teachers  in  helping  parents  and  teachers  to  understand  how  they  can  help  each  other  in  the 
partnership  responsibilities  of  the  education  of  children  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  Prerequi- 
site: 317,  student  teaching,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  Teaching  the  Adult  Functional  Illiterate.  The  emphasis  in  the  course  will  be  on  under- 
standing the  problems  of  the  individual  whose  literacy  level  does  not  permit  full  participation  in 
the  economic,  social,  and  civic  opportunities  available  to  the  majority  of  citizens.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

423-3  Teaching  Elementary  School  English  Language  Arts.  Oral  and  written  communica- 
tion processes  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  process  of  the  English  language  arts  in  the 
elementary  school.  Specific  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  speaking  English,  writing,  spelling, 
and  listening.  Study  of  learning  materials,  specialized  equipment  and  resources. 
424-3  Teaching  Elementary  School  Social  Studies.  Emphasis  on  the  structure  and  process  of 
teaching  social  studies  in  the  elementary  school  setting.  Specific  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of 
developing  social  studies  objectives,  planning  units,  developing  a  general  teaching  model,  organiz- 
ing the  curriculum,  and  evaluating  behavioral  change.  Study  of  learning  materials,  specialized 
equipment,  and  resources. 

426-3  An  Introduction  to  Teaching  Elementary  School  Science.  Content  and  methods  of 
elementary  school  sciences,  grades  K-8.  Emphasis  on  the  materials  and  strategies  for  using  both 
traditional  and  modern  techniques  of  science  education.  One  or  more  field  trips. 
427-4  Science  Process  and  Concepts  for  Teachers  of  Grades  N-8.  (Same  as  Botany  462.) 
Specifically  designed  to  develop  those  cognitive  processes  and  concepts  needed  by  elementary 
school  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  modern  science  programs.  Lecture  three  hours  per  week,  labora- 
tory two  hours  per  week.  One  or  two  additional  field  trips  required. 

428-3  Inquiry  Skills  for  Teaching  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Science.  The  major  focus 
will  be  the  application  of  inquiry  skills  as  used  in  all  areas  of  science  instruction  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels;  students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  basic  and  integrated 
science  process  skills  through  conducting  and  reporting  results  of  science  investigations. 
435-3  Literature  for  Children.  Studies  types  of  literature;  analysis  of  literary  qualities;  selec- 
tion and  presentation  of  books  and  other  media  for  children;  and,  integration  of  literature  in  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  library  settings. 

436-1  Bibliography  and  Literature  of  Education.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  resources 
for  research  in  education.  Includes  bibliographies  in  education,  the  periodical  literature,  Office  of 
Education  publications,  dissertation  and  thesis  indexing  services,  and  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  materials.  Students  will  learn  to  search  the  literature  in  preparation 
for  literature  review  and  will  compile  bibliographies  in  their  own  fields  of  interest. 
437-3  Instructional  Technology  in  Training  Programs  in  Business  and  Industry.  Examines 
the  role  that  performance  and  instructional  technology  plays  in  current  training  practices  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  The  organization,  staffing,  budgeting,  and  evaluation  of  training  and  develop- 
ment departments  is  presented.  The  kinds  of  performance  problems  typically  encountered  by  cor- 
porate training  departments  are  addressed.  Field  trips  are  expected. 

438-3  Introduction  to  Technical  Services.  Organization  of  library  materials.  Emphasis  on 
cataloging  and  classification.  Includes  acquisition,  processing,  and  circulation  of  materials.  The 
Dewey  Decimal  classification  system  and  Sears  list  of  subject  headings  are  stressed.  Laboratory 
assignments. 

439-3  Basic  Reference  Sources.  Introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  reference  work. 
Concentration  on  the  study  and  examination  of  the  tools  which  form  the  basic  reference  collection 
of  the  school  and  the  community  college  library. 

440-3  Selection  of  School  Library  Media.  Evaluation  of  print  and  non-print  materials,  re- 
sources, and  services;  competencies  for  efficient  purchasing  and  selecting  of  library  materials. 
Includes  selection  principles  and  problems  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  community  college 
libraries. 

442-4  Administration  of  the  School  Media  Program.  Functions  and  management  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  library  media  programs  with  emphasis  on  services,  personnel,  financial 
aspects,  facilities,  and  evaluation.  Current  issues  and  trends  as  reflected  in  the  literature.  Field 
trips  to  school  library  media  centers. 

445-3  Library  Media  for  Young  Adults.  The  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  educational 
media  for  students  in  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school. 

450-3  Photography  for  Teachers.  Photography  as  a  tool  of  communication  in  the  modern 
school.  Techniques  of  camera  handling,  visually  planning  a  story,  macro-photography,  and  color 
slides.  A  $10  laboratory  fee  is  required. 

451-3  Photographic  Preparation  of  Educational  Media.  Techniques  of  photography  used  in 
producing  prints,  overhead  transparencies,  daylight  slides,  high  contrast  materials,  picture  sto- 
ries, filmstrips,  and  other  photographic  instructional  materials.  Prerequisite:  450  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  $10  laboratory  fee  is  required. 

452-3  Small  Format  Video  Production  in  Education.  An  introduction  to  small  format  black- 
and-white  and  color  video  equipment  in  educational  settings.  Emphasis  is  on  understanding  the 
role  of  video  as  an  instructional  and  informational  tool  and  on  the  principles  of  design  that  deter- 
mine instructional  video's  effectiveness. 
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453-3  Production  of  Educational  Media  I.  Principles,  skills,  and  techniques  in  the  design  and 
production  of  basic  nonphotographic  educational  media.  Experience  includes  applying  lettering, 
coloring,  and  mounting  techniques  to  projected  and  nonprojected  media.  A  $10  laboratory  fee  is 
required. 

455-3  Design  and  Development  of  Self-Instruction  Systems.  Introduction  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  self-instruction  systems  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  instruction  for 
mastery.  Various  self-instruction  systems  are  reviewed  and  procedures  for  designing,  developing, 
and  evaluating  these  systems  are  discussed.  Includes  planning  a  teaching  unit  and  creating  a  self- 
instruction  package  for  the  unit. 

458-3  Classroom  Teaching  with  Television.  Classroom  utilization  of  open  and  closed  circuit 
television.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  changed  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  who  uses  television. 
Evaluation  of  programming,  technicalities  of  ETV,  and  definition  of  responsibilities  are  included. 
Demonstration  and  a  tour  of  production  facilities  are  provided. 

462-3  Middle  and  Junior  High  School  Programs.  Focuses  on  the  development  of  middle  and 
junior  high  school  curriculum  and  the  identification  of  instructional  activities  which  relate  to  the 
pre  and  early  adolescent  student.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  plan  and  develop 
teaching  units  and  evaluate  procedures  complementary  to  this  portion  of  the  school  structure. 
464-2  Student  Activities.  Analysis  of  extra-class  activities  and  programs  in  public  schools  with 
a  focus  on  the  status,  trends,  organization,  administration,  and  problems. 

465-3  Advanced  Teaching  Methods.  The  focus  is  on  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  and  strate- 
gies which  are  appropriate  for  secondary  and/or  post-secondary  educators.  Both  individual  and 
group  methods  are  emphasized. 

467-3  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Gifted.  Content  focuses  on  the  most 
appropriate  instructional  strategies  and  materials  to  be  utilized  with  the  gifted.  Time  spent  prac- 
ticing teaching  models,  designing  materials  and  developing  teaching  units.  Emphasis  placed  on 
techniques  for  individualizing  instruction  for  the  gifted  and  talented  students. 
468-3  Science  Methods  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  A  performance-based  approach 
to  instructional  skills  common  to  teaching  natural  science  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels.  Three  class  hours  and  one  micro  teaching  laboratory  hour  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

469-3  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
instructional  strategies  and  curricular  designs  in  social  studies  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

480-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Based  Education.  Introduction  to  microcomputers  and 
their  uses  in  the  classroom,  including  computer  evolution,  languages  and  authoring  systems, 
instructional  modalities,  word  processing,  instructional  management,  and  software  evaluation. 
Utility  functions  and  basic  commands  in  programming  are  also  introduced. 
481-3  Instructional  Applications  of  Mainframe  Computers.  Design,  development,  and  pro- 
gramming of  computer-assisted  instructional  materials  using  interactive,  timesharing  computer 
systems.  Study  of  lesson  design  and  programming,  including  branching  and  program  flow,  display 
techniques,  response  judging,  teaching  strategies,  organization,  and  style. 

483-6  (3,  3)  Instructional  Applications  for  Microcomputers.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
use  of  microcomputers  systems  in  educational  settings.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  characteristics,  ca- 
pabilities, applications,  and  implications  of  microcomputers  and  microcomputer  lessons,  with  case 
studies  of  their  integration  into  the  teaching,  learning  process. 

486-3  Instructional  Authoring  Systems.  Designed  to  give  students  experience  using 
authoring  systems,  languages  and  utilities  for  the  design,  production,  and  integration  of  computer 
assisted  instruction  into  educational  settings.  Tools  will  include  Superpilot,  Author,  and  various 
commercial  and  consortium  authoring  tools.  Prerequisite:  480  or  consent  of  instructor. 
495-2  to  8  Field  Experience.  Supervised  learning  experiences  in  community  nursery  schools 
and  public  agencies.  Eight  hours  maximum  for  students  enrolled  in  preschool  certification  special- 
ization only.  Other  students  limited  to  an  enrollment  of  six  hours  maximum.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

496-2  to  6  (2  to  4  per  semester)  Field  Study  Abroad.  Orientation  and  study  before  travel, 
readings,  reports,  and  planned  travel.  Includes  visits  to  cultural  and  educational  institutions. 
Maximum  credit  hours  in  any  term  is  4. 

498-1  to  15  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Workshops  in  Education.  Critical  evaluation  of  innovative  pro- 
grams and  practices.  Acquaints  teachers  within  a  single  school  system  or  in  a  closely  associated 
cluster  of  school  systems  with  the  philosophical  and  psychological  considerations  and  methods  of 
implementation  of  new  programs  and  practices  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b) 
supervision  for  instructional  improvement,  (c)  language  arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  mathematics,  (f) 
reading,  (g)  social  studies,  (h)  early  childhood  education,  (i)  elementary  education,  (j)  the  middle 
school,  (k)  secondary  education,  (1)  school  library  media,  (m)  instruction,  (n)  educational  tech- 
nology, (o)  environmental  education,  (p)  children's  literature,  (q)  family  studies,  (r)  computer 
based  education,  (s)  gifted  and  talented  education,  and  (t)  teacher  education.  Maximum  of  six 
hours  toward  a  master's  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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Dental  Hygiene  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  successfully  enter  the 
health  profession  of  dental  hygiene.  The  services  provided  by  the  dental  hygienist 
are  regulated  by  laws  which  may  vary  among  the  states.  However,  most  states 
allow  the  services  of  scaling  and  polishing  teeth,  radiographic  examination,  pa- 
tient education  and  nutritional  counseling,  application  of  cavity  preventing 
agents  and  oral  cancer  and  blood  pressure  screening.  The  clinical  services 
performed  by  a  dental  hygienist  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  dentist. 

Because  dental  hygiene  is  a  licensed  profession,  the  graduate  must  pass  a  writ- 
ten National  Board  Examination,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  State/Regional 
Board  Examinations. 

A  licensed  dental  hygienist  may  be  employed  in  private  practice  dental  offices, 
in  school  systems,  in  public  health,  in  research,  in  administration  and  education, 
in  government  institutions,  or  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  armed  services. 

Since  the  curriculum  includes  many  science  courses,  the  entering  student 
should  have  a  thorough  background  in  the  basic  sciences  including  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, and  general  sciences.  Facilities  limit  enrollment  to  42  students  admitted 
only  in  the  fall  semester.  Additional  application  information  and  procedures  are 
required  other  than  that  required  for  admission  to  the  University.  Additional  ex- 
penses of  approximately  $2500  are  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruments,  uni- 
forms, insurance,  and  other  items  in  addition  to  textbooks  and  tuition. 

The  dental  hygiene  program  offers  an  on-site  clinic  to  provide  the  student  with 
practical  clinical  instruction.  Students  perform  dental  hygiene  services  in  the 
clinic  under  the  direct  supervision  of  dental  hygiene  faculty.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  licensed  dentists  and  dental  hygienists.  The  entire  program  is  served  by 
an  advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  community  practices, 
dental  education,  dental  industry  and  the  professional  associations. 

The  student  will  graduate  with  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  from  the 
College  of  Technical  Careers.  This  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Commission 
on  Dental  Accreditation  of  the  American  Dental  Association. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Dental  Hygiene 

GEA  106 3 

GEB  202,  Sociology  321 6 

GED  101,  152 6 

Microbiology  201 4 

Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  141 4 

Dental  Hygiene  126,  133,  137,  138,  147,  201,  208,  209,  211a,b, 
217,  218a,b,  226,  238,  240,  241,  248,  310a,b,  311a,b,  315, 
348 60 

Total  83 

Courses  (DH) 

126-3  Oral  Anatomy  and  Tooth  Morphology.  The  student  will  learn  to  recognize  and  identify 
in  detail  the  structures  within  the  oral  cavity  including  the  tongue,  salivary  glands,  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  teeth,  both  permanent  and  primary.  Laboratory  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  tooth  iden- 
tification, tooth  and  root  morphology,  and  occlusal  relationships  to  enhance  application  of  instru- 
mentation techniques.  Lecture  two  hours,  laboratory  two  hours. 

133-2  Histology  and  Embryology.  The  student  will  learn  the  microscopic  components  of  the 
primary  tissue  groups  of  the  human  body  and  will  be  expected  to  identify  microscopically  in  detail, 
the  dental  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  course  also  enables  the  student  to  relate  the  embryonic 
development  of  the  head  to  the  normal  and  abnormal  structures  of  the  adult  head  and  oral  cavity. 
Lecture  two  hours. 

137-5  Pre-Clinical  Dental  Hygiene.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  profession  of  dentistry 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  and  duties  of  a  hygienist.  Basic  skills  and  techniques  of  instrumenta- 
tion will  be  acquired  using  manikins  in  the  laboratory  followed  by  clinical  experience  on  selected 
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patients.  Included  will  be  didactic  instruction  in  normal  and  abnormal  tissue  conditions,  the  role, 
function,  and  structure  of  hard  and  soft  deposits,  and  stain.  Additional  skills,  techniques,  and  pro- 
cedures include  clinical  rules  and  procedures,  aseptic  technique,  oral  inspection,  rules  of  profes- 
sionalism, etc.  Lecture  two  hours,  laboratory  six  hours. 

138-2  Oral  Pathology.  The  student  will  learn  to  recognize  the  appearance,  causes,  and  body's 
responses  to  pathological  conditions  including  congenital  disorders,  circulatory,  and  neurological 
ailments,  tumors,  and  neoplasms.  Pathologic  related  physiology  is  also  included  over  an  area  on  a 
cellular  level  such  as  tissue  regeneration,  inflammatory  process,  and  wound  healing.  Lecture  two 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  141. 

147-1  Preventive  Dentistry.  The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  basic  preventive 
dentistry  measures.  Subject  matter  is  presented  that  is  important  in  the  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  means  to  control  dental  caries  and  periodontal  disease.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  assess- 
ment of  patient's  dental  needs  and  planning  for  patient  treatment.  Lecture  one  hour.  Prerequisite: 
137. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

201-4  Dental  Materials  and  Assisting  Techniques.  The  student  will  study  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  various  dental  materials  used  in  dental  practice  including  plaster  and 
stone,  impression  materials,  synthetic  resins,  metals,  and  cements.  In  the  laboratory  the  student 
will  manipulate  those  dental  materials  and  recognize  the  effects  of  proper  and  improper  tech- 
niques. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  dental  assisting  techniques  for  both  operatory  and  laboratory 
in  the  generalist  and  specialist  type  of  practices.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  three  hours. 
Prerequisite:  209,  GEA  106. 

208-4  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene.  The  student  will  continue  to  apply  information  and  skills 
learned  in  137  on  selected  patients  with  varying  oral  hygiene  needs.  New  information,  procedures, 
and  skills  will  be  introduced  during  the  course  and  incorporated  into  the  clinical  procedures.  Lab- 
oratory eight  hours.  Prerequisite:  126,  133,  137. 

209-3  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic.  The  student  will  perform  professional  services  of  a  hygienist  on 
designated  clinical  patients  and  is  expected  to  demonstrate  improvement  of  skills  covered  in  137. 
Additional  skill  incorporated  into  clinical  procedures  include  application  of  fluoride  gels,  mainte- 
nance and  sharpening  of  scaling  instruments,  recognition  and  detection  of  carious  lesions,  extend- 
ed or  home  care  education,  auxiliary  polishing  devices,  caries  etiology  tests,  and  nutritional  coun- 
seling. Laboratory  12  hours,  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  208. 

211-2  (1, 1)  Seminar,  (a)  The  course  presents  to  the  student  procedures  and  techniques  that  will 
be  incorporated  into  concurrent  clinic  courses  including  advanced  instrumentation  and  clinical 
problem  solving.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  patient  management  and  advanced  emergency 
techniques,  (b)  The  course  continues  to  provide  correlation  between  didactic  material  and  clinical 
application.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  plaque  control  programs.  Lecture  two  hours. 
Prerequisite:  137,  147. 

217-2  Dental  Nutrition.  The  biologic  functions  of  essential  nutrients  are  studied  in  their  rela- 
tion to  growth  and  development  of  dental  and  oral  tissues.  Nutrition  in  health  and  disease  is  con- 
sidered in  detail;  food  sources  of  essential  nutrients  are  identified.  Knowledge  gained  is  applied  to 
the  nutritional  management  and  prevention  of  dental  health  problems  in  clinical  practice  through 
dietary  counseling.  Lecture  four  hours,  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  GEA  106,  Allied  Health  Ca- 
reers Specialties  141. 

218-4  (2,  2)  Dental  Radiology,  (a)  The  student  will  learn  the  techniques  of  exposing, 
processing,  and  mounting  bitewing  and  periapical  dental  x-ray  surveys,  and  will  learn  how  x-rays 
are  produced,  hazards  and  precautions  in  using  x-ray  equipment,  and  the  chemical  composition 
and  action  of  processing  solutions  on  x-ray  film.  In  the  laboratory,  the  student  will  receive  individ- 
ual assistance  in  learning  the  techniques  of  exposing  and  processing  films.  (Lecture  three  hours. 
Eight  weeks.)  Prerequisite:  126,  137,  GEA  106.  (b)  The  student  will  learn  special  dental  survey 
techniques  including  paralleling,  occlusal,  and  special  views,  and  will  identify  anatomical  land- 
marks and  recognize  appearance  of  pathological  conditions  as  viewed  on  dental  x-rays.  In  the  labo- 
ratory the  student  will  receive  assistance  in  learning  special  survey  techniques.  Lecture  one  hour. 
Laboratory  two  hours.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  218a. 

226-2  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck.  The  student  will  study  the  detailed  anatomic  structure 
including  skull,  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood  supply.  This  course  will  provide  concepts  for  under- 
standing of  anatomic  structures  of  the  head  and  neck  and  their  functional  relationships.  Lecture 
two  hours.  Prerequisite:  126. 

238-2  Oral  Pathology.  Special  attention  will  be  placed  on  pathological  conditions  of  the  oral 
cavity  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disorders,  and  lesions  of  the  hard  and  soft  tissues.  The 
student  will  apply  this  knowledge  by  giving  intra  and  extra  oral  examinations  on  selected  pa- 
tients and  recording  the  findings.  Lecture  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  138,  226. 
240-2  Dental  Pharmacology  and  Anesthesia.  The  student  will  recognize  the  various  types  of 
drugs,  their  actions  and  effects  on  tissues  of  the  body.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those 
drugs  most  commonly  prescribed  by  the  dentist.  The  student  will  study  the  anesthetics  most  com- 
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monly  used  in  a  dental  office  and  the  techniques  of  administering  them.  Lecture  two  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: GEA  106,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  141,  Microbiology  201. 
241-2  Periodontology.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  specialty  of  periodontics,  including 
a  review  of  the  topics  of  classification,  etiology,  and  the  treatment  of  periodontal  disease. 
Clinically,  the  student  will  perform  a  complete  examination,  scaling  and  root  planning  for  the 
periodontal  patient  as  presented  in  theory  in  this  course.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  spe- 
cial adaptations  and  recommendations  of  oral  physiotherapy  for  the  periodontal  patient.  Prerequi- 
site: 126,  209,  217,  218b,  Microbiology  201. 

248-2  Dental  Public  Health  and  Community  Dentistry.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  public  dental  health  and  community  dentistry  including  hierarchy  and  history  of 
cial  adaptations  and  recommendations  of  oral  physiotherapy  for  the  periodontal  patient.  Prerequi- 
site: 126,  209,  217,  218b,  Microbiology  201. 

248-2  Dental  Public  Health  and  Community  Dentistry.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  public  dental  health  and  community  dentistry  including  hierarchy  and  history  of 
the  public  health  system;  dental  needs,  supply  and  demand;  purchase  of  dental  care;  and  general 
principles  of  research  in  public  health.  An  overview  of  types  of  community  dental  health  programs 
are  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  dental  hygienist  in  the  community.  Lecture  two 
hours.  Prerequisite:  147,  208,  209. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

310-12  (6,  6)  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  and  Radiology,  (a)  The  student  continues  clinical  expe- 
rience and  is  expected  to  show  improvement  in  skills  and  abilities.  Additional  procedures  include 
application  of  stannous  fluoride,  patient  control  programs,  complete  charting  of  the  oral  cavity, 
care  of  dental  prosthesis,  use  of  ultrasonic  cleaning  devices,  measurement  of  periodontal  pockets, 
and  maintenance  of  dental  equipment.  Additional  clinical  experience  is  provided  in  the  Model  Cit- 
ies clinic.  Students  will  continue  to  take  dental  radiographs  on  clinical  patients  as  a  part  of  the 
required  clinical  experience.  Laboratory  twelve  hours.  Prerequisite:  209,  217,  218b,  Microbiology 
201.  (b)  The  student  will  continue  to  perform  the  professional  services  of  a  hygienist  on  designated 
clinical  patients  and  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  improvement  of  skills  covered  in  137  and 
209.  Those  skills  incorporated  into  clinical  procedures  include  application  of  fluoride  gels,  mainte- 
nance and  sharpening  of  scaling  instruments,  recognition  and  detection  of  carious  lesions,  extend- 
ed home  care  education,  auxiliary  polishing  devices,  caries  etiology  tests,  and  nutritional  clinical 
experience.  Laboratory  twelve  hours.  Prerequisite:  209,  310a,  concurrent  enrollment  in  311b. 
311-2  (1, 1)  Senior  Seminar,  (a)  The  course  presents  to  the  student  advanced  clinical  techniques 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  clinical  problem  solving.  Emphasis  in  this  phase  of  the  course  is 
placed  on  development  of  recall  systems  treating  patients  with  special  needs  and  the  use  of  case 
presentations.  Prerequisite:  211.  (b)  The  course  focuses  on  advanced  clinical  techniques  and  appli- 
cation. Clinical  problem  solving  is  practiced  in  conjunction  with  case  presentation  of  actual  clinic 
cases.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  treatment  of  patients  with  special  needs,  hazards  within  the  dental 
office,  and  skills  needed  for  locating  employment.  Lecture  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  211. 
315-2  Ethics,  Jurisprudence,  and  Office  Management.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  rules  of  conduct  and  behavior  appropriate  for  dental  professionals.  Professional  ethics  and  le- 
gal responsibilities  will  be  distinguished  as  two  separate  topics.  Evaluation  processes  will  be 
worked  through  as  in  role  playing  to  help  students  assess  the  appropriate  steps  to  make  profes- 
sional decisions.  Office  management  will  be  explored  as  an  alternative  career  responsibility  as 
well  as  conventional  office  procedures.  Lecture  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  208,  209,  310a. 
319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

348-2  Practicum  in  Dental  Public  Health  and  Community  Dentistry.  The  student  will  con- 
tinue to  study  the  principles  of  dental  public  health  and  community  dentistry.  Types  of  dental 
health  education  programs  are  studied  with  emphasis  on  special  population  groups.  Program 
planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  student  will  develop  and 
present  dental  health  education  programs  according  to  these  principles.  Lecture  one  hour,  labora- 
tory two  hours.  Prerequisite:  248. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

388-2  Career  Options  in  Dental  Health.  The  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  various  career 
options  available  in  the  field  of  dentistry.  Advanced  dental  hygiene  clinical  practice,  education, 
marketing,  nursing  home  and  other  long  term  resident  facilities  are  possible  career  options  to  be 
examined.  The  student  will  select  and  participate  in  career  options  of  interest.  The  experiences 
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will  correlate  to  advanced  dental  hygiene  education  and  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student  and  the  selected  career  option.  Two  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  the  student 
must  have  completed  one  semester  of  the  dental  hygiene  associate  degree  sequence  or  have  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

414-3  Oral  Health  Management  of  Special  Populations.  Presents  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  oral  care  of  special  needs  patients  and  populations.  Student  will  be  introduced  to  a  variety  of 
settings  in  which  dental  care  and  oral  health  education  may  be  provided.  Provides  opportunity  to 
plan  and  implement  programs  and  treatment.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

440-3  Interpretation  and  Review  of  Dental  Literature.  The  student  is  introduced  to  general 
principles  of  research  theory,  research  design,  and  basic  statistics.  Library  sources  are  utilized  to 
access  dental  related  research  reports.  Critical  review  and  interpretation  of  dental  literature  is 
emphasized.  Lecture  three  hours.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  238,  311a  and  b,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Dental  Technology  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

The  dental  technology  program  prepares  the  student  to  be  a  competent  dental 
technician  in  the  commercial  laboratory,  an  educational  institution,  a  dental 
manufacturing  company,  or  the  private  dental  office.  To  implement  the  goal,  the 
prospective  student  must  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  courses  in  both 
the  dental  technology  area  and  in  the  science,  business,  and  humanities  area. 

Persons  interested  in  careers  in  dental  technology  should  have  a  sincere  inter- 
est in  working  with  their  hands  and  find  satisfaction  in  their  creative  work. 

Enrollment  of  beginning  students  is  limited  by  size  of  faculty  and  physical  facil- 
ities with  new  students  admitted  only  in  the  fall  semester.  Admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity qualifies  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Dental  Technology  program. 

The  program  is  served  by  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  practicing  dentists, 
dental  laboratory  owners,  dental  technicians,  dental  sales  representatives,  and  a 
second  year  dental  technology  student. 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  dental  technology  program  find  that  career  opportu- 
nities are  excellent.  The  trained  dental  technician  not  only  has  a  wide  choice  of 
geographic  location  for  the  pursuit  of  a  career,  but  can  also  choose  working  condi- 
tions. Graduates  are  employed  by  commercial  dental  laboratories,  dental  schools, 
dental  supply  companies,  private  dental  offices,  or  are  self-employed  in  their  own 
dental  laboratories. 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  about  $1000  for  a  dental  kit,  laboratory 
jacket,  Delta  Tau  Club,  and  recognized  graduate  exam  fee  over  the  two-year 
period. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community 
college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Dental  Technology 

GED  101,  152 6 

GEA  101,  106 6 

Technical  Careers  120 3 

Computer  Information  Processing  229 3 

Dental  Technology  102,  103a,b,  104a,b,  110,  113a,b,  128, 

143,  202,  204a,b,  205,  206a,b,  210 61 

Total  79 

Courses  (DT) 

102-4.5  Tooth  Anatomy.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  definitions  of  the  nomenclature  of 
teeth;  draw  five  different  peripheral  views  of  maxillary  and  mandibular  teeth;  carve  maxillary 
and  mandibular  teeth  in  plaster,  three  times  natural  size  and  in  wax,  natural  size;  wax  maxillary 
and  mandibular  teeth  on  dentoform  models.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five 
weeks. 
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103A-4.5  Complete  Dentures  I.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  the  steps  of  denture  construc- 
tion; identify  and  use  lab  stone,  lab  plaster  and  acrylic  resins;  construct  edentulous  casts,  custom 
trays,  base  plates,  occlusal  rims,  mount  casts  on  non-adjustable  articulators;  and  set  up,  contour, 
invest,  and  process  and  finish  a  complete  denture.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five 
weeks.  Prerequisite:  102. 

103B-4.5  Complete  Dentures  II.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  theory  inherent  in  all 
phases  of  full  denture  construction;  bead  and  box  an  impression,  set  up  anatomical,  semi- 
anatomical,  and  non-anatomical  teeth  on  non-adjustable  and  semi-adjustable  articulators;  select 
and  set  up  teeth  for  different  classes  of  arch  forms;  contour,  flask,  process,  and  finish  complete 
dentures;  reline,  rebase,  and  repair  full  dentures;  set  up  and  process  an  immediate  denture  and 
fabricate  a  surgical  tray.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
103A. 

104A-4.5  Removable  Partial  Dentures  I.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  the  basic  steps  of 
partial  denture  construction,  identify  and  use  impression  materials,  gypsum  products,  surveyors, 
dental  waxes,  clasp  designs,  and  partial  denture  alloys;  mount  master  casts,  survey,  design,  and 
cast  a  framework.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite:  102. 
104B-4.5  Removable  Partial  Dentures  II.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  and  do  the  plan- 
ning, designing,  and  surveying  of  partial  dentures;  construct  refractory  casts,  wax,  invest,  and 
finish  several  partial  denture  frameworks;  articulate,  set  up  denture  teeth  on  partial  frameworks, 
wax,  invest,  process,  and  finish  acrylic  bases;  and  repair  broken  frameworks.  Lecture  three  hours. 
Laboratory  17  hours.  Prerequisite:  104A. 

110-4  Dental  Occlusion.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  and  identify  the  basic  anatomy  of  the 
oral  facial  structure,  and  the  theory  inherent  to  occlusion.  The  theory  will  include  the  physiology 
of  occlusion,  the  determinants  of  occlusion,  and  popular  occlusion  theories  or  techniques.  The  labo- 
ratory aspect  will  include  building  wax  occlusions  such  as  cusp/marginal  ridge  and  cusp/fossa 
occlusal  contacts,  including  waxing  of  natural  dentition.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17 
hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite:  103B,  104B. 

113A-2  Science  of  Dental  Materials.  The  student  will  be  able  to:  identify  orally,  as  well  as 
written,  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  dental  materials,  the  uses  and  composition  of 
dental  gypsum  products,  namely,  plaster,  stones,  and  investments;  impression  materials,  dental 
resins,  dental  cements,  and  pit  and  fissure  sealants.  Lecture  two  hours. 

1 13B-2  Science  of  Dental  Materials.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  orally,  as  well  as  writ- 
ten, the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  metals  and  alloys,  namely,  dental  golds,  chrome 
cobalt  and  nickel  cobalt  alloys;  the  control  of  their  physical  properties,  namely,  strain  hardening, 
alloying  and  heat  treatment,  the  chemistry  of  tarnish  and  corrosion,  dental  waxes,  casting  and 
soldering  techniques,  dental  porcelains  and  polishing  agents  and  abrasives.  Lecture  two  hours. 
128-1  Oral  Anatomy.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  anatomical  features  of  the  head 
and  oral  cavity;  identify  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  to  the  oral  cavity  and  surrounding  area;  be 
able  to  list  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  know  the  origin  and  insertion  of  each  muscle;  identify 
the  anatomical  parts  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible;  differentiate  the  movements  of  the  mandible; 
and  be  able  to  identify  the  temporomandibular  articulations.  Lecture  one  hour. 
143-1  Orientation  to  Dental  Technology.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  pertinent  dates 
and  contributions  made  by  people  in  the  history  of  dentistry  and  the  dental  laboratory  industry; 
identify  specialties  of  dentistry  and  dental  technology;  identify  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
dental  laboratory  industry;  identify  ethics  and  laws  regulating  the  dental  profession;  identify  lab- 
oratory safety  procedures,  equipment  maintenance,  infection  control,  areas  of  possible  cross  con- 
tamination in  the  dental  laboratory,  and  identify  current  issues  impacting  dentistry. 
199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

202-4.5  Orthodontics  and  Pedodontics.  The  student  will  be  able  to  pour  and  trim  orthodontic 
models,  fabricate  a  maxillary  Hawley,  mandibular  Hawley,  holding  arch,  space  maintainer,  arch 
expander,  tongue  thrust  and  thumb  habit  appliances,  occlusal  palatal  splint,  bite  planes,  operate 
welding  machine,  orthodontic  model  trimmer,  orthodontic  blowpipe,  write  the  gauges  of  wire  that 
are  used  for  the  orthodontic  appliances,  identify  the  functional  appliances  and  their  clinical  appli- 
cations, and  write  the  theory  associated  with  the  use  of  the  appliance.  Lecture  three  hours.  Labo- 
ratory 17  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite:  110. 

204A-4.5  Crown  and  Bridge  I.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  definitions  of  the  nomencla- 
ture for  crown  and  bridge  I  prosthetics;  communicate  orally  and  in  writing  the  theory  necessary 
for  successful  completion  of  the  laboratory  projects;  construct  working  models,  full  cast  crowns, 
inlays  and  veneer  crowns.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
202. 

204B-4.5  Crown  and  Bridge  II.  The  student  will  be  able  to  write  definitions  of  the  nomencla- 
ture for  crown  and  bridge  II  prosthetics;  communicate  orally  and  in  writing  the  theory  necessary 
for  completion  of  the  laboratory  projects;  construct  working  models,  multiple  unit  bridgework, 
broken  stress  bridgework,  crown  under  an  existing  partial  denture,  opposing  crowns,  and 
soldering  procedures.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite:  204B. 
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205-1  Dental  Laboratory  Management.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  how  the  following 
areas  of  management  relate  to  the  dental  laboratory  technician  and  the  dental  laboratory  indus- 
try: principles  and  practices  of  management,  marketing  management,  financial  management,  hu- 
man resource  management,  and  production  management. 

206A-4.5  Dental  Ceramics  I.  The  student  will  be  able  to  construct  porcelain  jackets  and 
porcelain-to-ceramic  alloy  restorations.  Included  will  be  cast  preparation,  waxing  for  porcelain 
bonded  to  ceramic  alloy,  casting,  finishing,  and  porcelain  firing  techniques.  Related  theoretical 
concepts  will  be  presented.  The  correct  use  and  function  of  finishing  and  casting  equipment  and 
porcelain  furnaces  will  be  included.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prereq- 
uisite: 202. 

206B-4.5  Dental  Ceramics  II.  The  student  will  be  able  to  construct  porcelain  bonded  to  ceramic 
alloy  restorations.  Included  will  be  veneer  and  full  coverage  porcelain  restorations  and  bridges 
using  modern  methods  and  techniques.  Fabrication  of  porcelain  laminates  will  be  included.  Also, 
the  theory  involved  in  conventional  and  new  techniques  for  porcelain-to-metal  restorations  will  be 
included  as  well  as  color  control,  and  staining  procedures.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  17 
hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite:  206A. 

210-4.5  Applied  Prosthodontics.  The  student  will  be  able  to  complete  removable  prosthodontic 
cases  per  directions  of  the  dentist's  prescription.  Emphasis  is  on  fabricating  removable  dental 
prosthesis  on  practical  laboratory  models.  Laboratory  20  hours.  Five  weeks.  Prerequisite:  all  100 
and  200  level  dental  technology  courses. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  pro- 
gram of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to 
the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of 
a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Design 

(SEE  ART  AND  DESIGN) 

Early  Childhood 

(SEE  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION) 

Earth  Science  (Minor) 

This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  student  with  an  interest  in  the  interde 
pendent  dynamic  processes  that  take  place  on  and  near  the  earth's  surface.  At 
present  the  program  is  structured  to  complement  a  major  in  another  discipline. 
This  work  may  be  taken  through  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence, or  the  College  of  Education. 

A  minor  in  earth  science  consists  of  a  core  program  of  14-15  hours  and  9  to  10 
hours  of  electives,  as  follows: 
Core  program 14-15 

GEA  110,  GEA  330  or  Geography  331  and  Geography  302 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  446  or  GEA  312 

Geology  221 
Electives  9-10 

Appropriate  substitutions  may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 

GEA  240 

Geography  310,  424,  432,  438 

Geology  310,  425 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  240 
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Economics  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  study  of  economics  provides  a  useful  means  of  analyzing  the  behavior  of  con- 
sumers, businesses,  and  government  so  that  the  student  can  better  understand 
many  of  the  problems  facing  contemporary  society.  Majoring  in  economics  gives 
the  student  an  analytical  ability  and  flexibility  that  is  attractive  to  a  wide  range 
of  employers  in  both  business  and  government.  Economics  is  also  an  excellent  ma- 
jor for  students  who  are  considering  graduate  school  in  law,  business,  or  any  of  the 
social  sciences. 

The  economics  major  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  provides  a  flexible  program 
with  26  to  33  hours  of  electives.  This  flexibility  allows  the  student  to  follow  a  pro- 
gram oriented  toward  a  wide  range  of  careers  in  government  and  business  or  to 
prepare  for  graduate  study  in  any  of  several  areas. 

Economic  courses  at  the  300  level  generally  require  only  a  limited  background 
in  introductory  economics,  while  many  economics  courses  at  the  400  level  require 
Economics  340  (440)  and  341  (441)  as  prerequisites.  Students  considering  gradu- 
ate study  in  economics  should  also  plan  to  take  Economics  340  and  341  as  early  in 
their  college  careers  as  possible  and  should  choose  several  courses  at  the  400  level 
to  complete  their  major  requirements.  A  student  considering  graduate  study  in 
economics  should  plan  to  take  Mathematics  250  and  Economics  465. 

For  transfer  students,  equivalent  economics  courses  will  be  accepted  from  other 
institutions.  However,  to  complete  a  major  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn 
credit  in  no  fewer  than  five  economics  courses  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale.  To  complete  a  minor  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  credit 
in  no  fewer  than  three  economics  courses  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 

Students  are  urged  to  discuss  their  major  programs  with  the  director  of  under- 
graduate studies  or  with  any  other  professor  in  the  Department  of  Economics;  the 
department  also  has  a  director  of  career  information  and  placement  available  for 
consultation. 

Courses  where  a  Pass/Fail  grade  is  earned  will  not  be  counted  as  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  a  major  in  economics  without  the  written  consent  of  the  director 
of  undergraduate  studies. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Economics 34-35 

One  course  from  the  following  all  of  which  are  approved  sub 
stitutes  for  GED  107:  Mathematics  117,  140,  150.  The  student 
will  automatically  satisfy  a  portion  of  the  General  Education 
Area  D  requirements  with  any  one  of  these  courses.  Three 
hours  are  already  included  in  total  hours  shown  for  General 

Education  Requirements (3)  +  1-2 

Economics  214,  215,  308,  340,  341,  408 18 

Any  five  remaining  economics  courses  except  301 15 

Electives  '. 25-32 

Total  120 

Honors  Program 

Students  who  are  economics  majors  and  working  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  choose  to  enter  the  Honors  Program  if  they 
have  a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  all  prior  courses  in 
economics. 
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As  part  of  the  ten  economics  courses  required  for  a  major,  students  in  the  honors 
program  will  be  required  to  take  443  and  any  two  other  400-level  economics 
courses,  except  408,  425,  440,  441,  471,  and  479. 

In  order  to  be  granted  departmental  honors,  a  student  must  have  attained  at 
graduation  a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  economics 
courses  taken. 

Minor 

For  students  majoring  in  other  departments,  a  minor  in  economics  is  useful  for 
employment  in  business  or  government  and  for  graduate  work  in  any  of  the  social 
sciences,  law,  or  business.  The  minor  requires  15  hours  of  work  in  economics  in- 
cluding Economics  214  and  215,  but  excluding  Economics  301.  A  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  must  be  achieved  in  the  15  hours  of  economics  courses 
counted  toward  the  minor.  Students  are  urged  to  discuss  their  minor  program 
with  an  economics  adviser  in  order  to  assist  students  in  designing  coherent 
programs  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

Courses  (ECON) 

214-3  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics.  Determination  of  income,  employment,  output  and 
price  levels  in  the  national  economy;  government  taxation,  expenditure,  and  monetary  policies  to 
solve  problems  such  as  inflation  and  unemployment. 

215-3  Introduction  to  Microeconomics.  Study  of  businesses,  consumers,  and  the  government 
and  their  effects  on  prices,  output  and  income  distribution.  Current  economic  problems  will  be 
used  as  illustrative  examples. 

300-3  to  9  Contemporary  Economic  Problems.  A  study  of  one  or  more  contemporary  econom- 
ic problems.  Problems  chosen  vary  from  semester  to  semester  and  the  topic  will  be  announced  in 
advance.  Prerequisite:  214,  215  or  GEB  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

301-1  to  6  Economic  Readings.  Readings  in  books  and  periodicals  in  a  defined  field,  under  di- 
rection of  one  or  more  faculty  members.  Periodic  written  and  oral  reports.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor  and  department  chairperson. 

303-3  Poverty  and  the  Economy.  Poverty  as  a  study  of  income  inequality.  Economic  determi- 
nants of  income  inequality  are  isolated  and  related  to  current  policy  proposals. 
304-3  Economics  of  the  Welfare  State.  Analysis  of  programs  and  proposals  attacking  poverty, 
insecurity,  inequality  of  opportunity,  and  maldistribution  of  income.  Analyzes  such  programs  as 
social  security,  unemployment  compensation,  medical  care,  income  maintenance,  public  assis- 
tance, housing,  and  job  creation.  Economic  foundations  and  consequences  are  linked  with  social 
and  political  problems. 

308-3  Economics  and  Business  Statistics.  Survey  of  the  foundations  and  applications  of  the 
principal  statistical  methods  used  in  economic  and  business  decision  making.  Included  are  proba- 
bility theory,  probability  distributions,  and  testing  hypothesis  about,  and  estimation  of,  the  impor- 
tant types  of  population  parameters.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  117  or  140  or  equivalent. 
310-3  Labor  Problems.  A  comprehensive  overview  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  the  United  States 
economy.  Included  are  the  history  of  labor  in  the  United  States;  analysis  of  institutions  affecting 
labor;  the  theory  of  wage  and  employment  determination;  as  well  as  analyses  of  unions  and  collec- 
tive bargaining,  discrimination,  unemployment,  and  the  distribution  of  income.  Prerequisite:  215 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

312-3  Collective  Bargaining  and  Dispute  Settlement.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  social  ef- 
fects of  collective  bargaining  with  an  examination  of  its  legal  framework  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  Special  attention  to  issues  discussed  in  bargaining  and  to  procedures  for  settling  disputes. 
Readings  and  cases.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

315-3  Money  and  Banking  I.  Study  of  the  operation  of  the  money  and  banking  system  in  the 
United  States.  Stresses  Federal  Reserve  control  of  the  money  supply  and  credit  conditions  to  com- 
bat inflation  and  unemployment.  Monetary  arrangements  and  problems  among  nations  are  also 
considered.  Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 

318-3  Economic  History  of  Europe.  The  economic  growth  and  development  of  the  European 
economies  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  common  market.  Topics  include  the  rise  of  the  market  sys- 
tem, the  development  of  capitalism  and  the  systematic  growth  of  European  economic  integration. 
Prerequisite:  214  or  GEB  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

320-3  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  The  dynamic  process  of  American  economic 
growth  and  development  from  its  colonial  beginnings  to  its  status  as  world  economic  power.  Partic- 
ular emphasis  is  given  to  the  changing  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  developing  world  economy 
and  the  contribution  of  changing  economic  institutions  to  the  character  and  pace  of  American  eco- 
nomic growth.  Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322-3  Introduction  to  Economic  Development.  An  analysis  of  the  preconditions,  processes, 
and  problems  involved  in  economic  development.  Both  the  theory  and  policy  relevant  to  develop- 
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ment,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developing  or  emerging  economies,  are  stressed.  Prerequisite: 
214  and  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 

323-2  Operation  of  Public  Utilities.  The  study  of  public  utilities  regulation,  electrical  utility, 
load  factors,  rates  fixed,  and  operating  costs,  power  plant  economics,  and  distribution  policy.  Pre- 
requisite: GEB  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

329-3  Introduction  to  International  Economics.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional economics.  Stresses  the  relationship  between  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  United 
States  economy,  the  determinants  of  deficits  and  surpluses,  and  policy  options  to  correct  an  imbal- 
ance. Prerequisite:  214  and  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 

330-3  Public  Finance.  Effects  of  government  spending  and  taxing  activities  on  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Analysis  of  government  debt,  the  federal  budgetary  process,  and  various  taxes  used  in 
the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 

333-3  Economics  of  the  Environment.  Factors  which  lead  to  physical  and  human  deteriora- 
tion in  a  market  economy.  Consideration  of  solutions  to  such  problems  as  urban  decay, 
overpopulation,  and  pollution.  Prerequisite:  214,  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 
334-3  Health  Economics.  Factors  underlying  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  health  and  medical 
care  services.  Included  are  the  market,  voluntary  nonprofit,  and  governmental  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry. Special  topics  are  the  regional  coordination  of  hospital  facilities  and  services,  the  consum- 
er price  index  and  the  measurement  and  costs  of  control  programs. 

340-3  Intermediate  Microeconomics.  A  survey  of  theories  of  household,  firm,  and  government 
economic  behavior  in  the  determination  of  competitive  and  non-competitive  market  prices.  Em- 
phasis is  on  understanding  the  United  States  economic  system  and  on  evaluating  existing  and 
proposed  government  microeconomic  policies  designed  to  improve  the  system.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Economics  440.  Prerequisite:  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 
341-3  Intermediate  Macroeconomics.  The  determinants  of  fluctuations  in  aggregate  econom- 
ic activity,  unemployment  and  inflation.  An  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  consumption  and  invest- 
ment, the  impact  of  government  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  and  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Economics  441.  Prerequisite:  214  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

361-3  Regional  and  Urban  Economics.  A  survey  of  regional  and  urban  economic  growth  and 
the  associated  problems,  including  disparities  among  regions  in  income  and  employment.  Exami- 
nation of  governmental  policies  aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminating  such  problems  as  depressed  ares 
and  urban  blight.  Prerequisite:  214,  or  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

374-3  Industrial  Organization.  A  survey  of  economic  theories  and  empirical  studies  on  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  business  rivalry  in  imperfectly  competitive  markets.  Includes  such  top- 
ics as  oligopoly,  economics  of  scale,  natural  monopoly,  introductory  game  theory,  advertising,  im- 
perfect information,  spatial  competition,  patents,  and  innovation.  Prerequisite:  215. 
408-3  Economics  and  Business  Statistics  II.  A  continuation  of  308  which  includes  the  con- 
struction, interpretation,  and  use  of  economic  data.  Topics  include  correlation,  regression, 
decisionmaking,  index  numbers,  time  series  analysis,  forecasting,  and  other  statistical  techniques 
used  in  analyzing  economic  and  business  data.  This  course  will  not  count  as  graduate  credit  for 
economics  majors.  Prerequisite:  308  or  equivalent. 

416-3  Money  and  Banking  II.  An  examination  of  the  principle  institutions  whose  joint  actions 
determine  the  supply  of  money  in  the  United  States  economy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  commer- 
cial bank  operating  as  a  firm  within  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Policy  issues  are  examined  for 
the  regulation  of  the  banking  industry  as  well  as  for  the  control  of  the  domestic  money  supply. 
Prerequisite:  315,  or  340,  or  341,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

419-3  Latin  American  Economic  Development.  Special  attention  to  contemporary  policy  is- 
sues and  alternative  strategies  for  development.  Among  the  topics  included  are  inflation  and  fi- 
nancial reform,  international  trade  and  economic  integration,  foreign  investment,  and  agrarian 
reform.  Prerequisite:  322,  or  340,  or  341,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  The  History  of  American  Growth  in  the  20th  Century.  An  analytical  survey  of  Ameri- 
can growth  in  the  present  century.  Concentrates  on  problems  associated  with  the  United  States' 
role  as  a  world  economic  power  and  changes  in  economic  institutions  engendered  by  rapid  techno- 
logical change  and  the  need  to  cope  with  such  problems  as  income  distribution,  equity,  the  growing 
public  sector,  inflation,  unemployment,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  340,  or  341,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

425-4  Economics  in  Geography  and  Planning.  (Same  as  Geography  422.)  Concepts,  symbols, 
language,  theory,  elementary  mathematics  of  economics,  and  geography.  Individual's  preferences, 
production  functions,  the  firm,  markets  optimality,  externalities,  and  welfare  economics.  Elemen- 
tary mathematics  of  time  and  intertemporal  criteria.  Prerequisite:  Geography  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

429-3  International  Trade  and  Finance.  Analysis  of  the  pattern  and  volume  of  world  trade 
and  capital  flows;  effects  of  trade  and  payments  on  the  domestic  economy;  problems  and  methods  of 
adjusting  to  change  in  the  balance  of  payments.  Prerequisite:  340  and  341  or  consent  of  instructor; 
and  Mathematics  117,  or  140,  or  150,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431-3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  local.  Analysis  of  the  economic  effects,  problems,  and  alter- 
native solutions  concerning  state  and  local  government  expenditures,  revenues,  and  debt.  Prereq- 
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uisite:  330  or  340  or  341  or  consent  of  instructor. 

436-3  Government  and  Labor.  Influence  of  government  and  law  on  collective  bargaining,  on 
the  internal  operation  of  unions,  and  on  job  discrimination  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Pre- 
requisite: GEB  114  and  211  or  equivalents  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-3  Price,  Output,  and  Allocation  Theories.  A  systematic  survey  of  theories  of  product 
prices,  wage  rates,  rates  of  production  and  resource  utilization  under  conditions  of  competition, 
monopolistic  competition,  oligopoly  and  monopoly  markets.  Emphasis  is  on  developing  analytical 
tools  useful  in  the  social  sciences.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Economics  340.  Prerequisite: 
215  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-3  Contemporary  Macroeconomic  Theory.  An  examination  in  the  causes  of  inflation,  un- 
employment, and  fluctuations  in  aggregate  economic  activity,  factors  affecting  consumption  and 
investment,  and  the  sources  of  economic  growth.  Emphasis  is  on  understanding  contemporary 
United  States  macroeconomic  problems  and  the  options  for  fiscal,  monetary,  and  income  policies 
facing  the  United  States  government.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  341.  Prerequisite:  214  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

443-3  Honors  Seminar  in  Economics.  Application  of  the  tools  of  economic  analysis  to  the 
study  of  contemporary  social  problems.  Enrollment  limited  to  economic  majors  who  have  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  higher  in  all  prior  economics  courses.  Economics 
graduate  students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  340  and  341;  and  Math- 
ematics 117,  or  140,  or  150,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450-3  History  of  Economic  Thought.  An  analytical  study  of  the  development  of  economic 
ideas,  with  special  reference  to  historical  and  societal  context,  central  thrust,  and  impact.  Such 
benchmark  figures  as  Smith,  Marx,  Marshall,  Veblen,  and  Keynes  are  highlighted  and  major 
schools  of  economic  thought  are  identified.  Prerequisite:  214  and  215;  or  GEB  211;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

463-3  Introduction  to  Applied  Econometrics.  Applications  of  statistical  tools  to  specific  eco- 
nomic problems.  Numerous  examples  will  be  examined  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  model  misspecification,  non-classical  estimation  techniques,  data  analysis,  and 
simultaneous  equations.  Prerequisite:  408  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465-4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical  economics.  Applica- 
tion of  basic  mathematical  tools  to  economic  analysis,  and  a  restatement  of  economic  theory  in 
mathematical  terms.  Prerequisite:  340  or  440,  and  Mathematics  117  or  140,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

471-3  Land  Resource  Economics.    (See  Agribusiness  Economics  440.) 

474-3  Antitrust  and  Regulation.  The  theory  and  practice  of  government  policy  toward 
imperfectly  competitive  markets.  Includes  such  topics  as  merger  policy,  unfair  trade  practices, 
regulation  of  natural  monopolies,  peak  load  pricing,  safety  and  environmental  regulation,  and 
consumer  protection.  Prerequisite:  340  or  374. 

479-3  Problems  in  Business  and  Economics.  Application  of  economic  theory  and  tools  of 
analysis  to  practical  business  problems.  Cost  and  demand  functions,  and  forecasting  are  analyzed 
from  a  policy  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  215;  308  or  Administrative  Sciences  208;  Marketing  304; 
Mathematics  117,  or  140,  or  150  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  other  forms 
of  social  organization  are  examined  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Economic  and  social  theories 
from  Adam  Smith  and  Karl  Marx  to  Milton  Friedman  and  Paul  Sweezy  will  be  examined.  Prereq- 
uisite: 340,  or  440,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Education  (Courses) 

Courses  (EDUC) 

258-1  to  4  Credit  for  Work  Experience.  Credit  granted  for  prior  work  experience  relevant  to 
the  student's  major  program  in  which  specific  experiences  with  children  or  youth  can  be 
documented.  Prerequisite:  310,  315,  and  consent  of  coordinator  of  professional  education 
experiences. 

259-1  to  60  Occupational  Education  Credit.  Credit  for  educational  experiences  in  training 
schools  and  institutes  relevant  to  the  particular  departmental  program.  Credit  hours  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  associate  dean  for  undergraduate  studies. 

300-1  to  10  Experimental  Education.  Offered  for  purposes  of  testing  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of  Education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
310-1  Study  of  Teaching.  Requirement  in  professional  education  sequence  which  cannot  be 
waived.  Introduction  to  major  roles  assumed  by  classroom  teachers.  Orientation  to  the  Teacher 
Education  Program  and  to  the  teaching  profession.  During  the  semester,  there  are  four  class  meet- 
ings, lasting  two  hours  each,  scheduled  to  be  held  on-campus.  Participation  and  observation  in 
public  schools  one-half  day  per  week  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  or  Thursdays.  Placement  in  public 
school  settings  coordinated  by  College  of  Education  Student  Services.  All  sections  of  310  require  a 
restricted  class  card  which  may  be  obtained  in  Wham  135.  36  clock  hours.  Prerequisite:  admission 
to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 
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311-2  School  and  Society:  Historical,  Sociological,  and  Philosophical  Perspectives.  A  re- 
quirement in  the  professional  education  sequence.  Fulfills  the  minimum  state  certification  re- 
quirement in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  Assists  students  in  developing  an  under- 
standing of  the  organization,  function,  and  role  of  schools  in  the  United  States. 
312-1  to  8  Field  Observation  and  Participation.  Allows  the  pre-service  teacher  education  stu- 
dent to  observe  and  participate  in  activities  and  experiences  relating  to  the  offerings  of  their  major 
department.  These  experiences  will  be  correlated  with  the  offerings  of  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment, and  the  experiences  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
Enrollment  in  this  course  will  be  coordinated  by  the  student's  major  department.  Placement  in 
public  school  settings  will  be  coordinated  by  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services.  Prerequi- 
site: 310,  311,  314a,  314b,  and  315  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

314A-2  Human  Growth,  Development,  and  Learning.  A  requirement  in  the  professional  ed- 
ucation sequence.  This  course  deals  with  factors  involved  in  the  teaching-learning  process  includ- 
ing cognitive  development,  socio-personal  characteristics,  socio-cultural  characteristics,  motiva- 
tion for  learning,  and  principles  of  school  learning.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202  or  equivalent. 
314B-1  Human  Growth,  Development,  and  Learning  Laboratory.  Thirty  clock  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: concurrent  enrollment  in  3 14 A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

315-3  Organizing  and  Directing  Instruction.  A  requirement  in  the  professional  education  se- 
quence. Techniques  and  procedures  applicable  to  effective  teaching  including  planning  for  instruc- 
tion, instructional  design,  and  general  teaching  strategies.  Teaching  skills  will  be  demonstrated 
by  the  students  and  evaluated  by  the  instructor  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  Teaching  Skills  Lab. 
Laboratory  work  also  required  in  media  production  laboratory  and  microcomputer  laboratory. 
Twelve  clock  hours.  A  $10  laboratory  fee  is  required.  Prerequisite:  310  or  concurrent  enrollment, 
3 14 A,  314B  and  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

316-2  Classroom  Management  and  Discipline.  Includes  techniques  and  procedures  intended 
to  provide  teachers  with  skills  for  managing  groups  of  students.  Content  includes  management 
techniques,  discipline  models,  child  abuse  identification  and  reporting,  field  observation,  and  data 
collection  in  the  public  schools.  Public  school  assignments  are  one-half  day  per  week  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  or  Thursdays  for  ten  weeks  beginning  with  week  five.  Placement  in  public  schools  is 
coordinated  by  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services.  All  sections  require  restricted  class 
cards.  Thirty  clock  hours.  Prerequisite:  310,  314A,  314B,  and  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program. 

317-2  Evaluation  of  Learning  and  Teaching.  Covers  construction  and  use  of  teacher-made 
tests  of  classroom  learning;  interpretation  and  use  of  standardized  tests  of  achievement,  aptitude, 
and  scholastic  ability;  procedures  for  determining  and  reporting  grades;  and  procedures  for  meas- 
uring and  evaluating  instructional  effectiveness.  Prerequisite:  310,  314A,  314B,  315,  admission  to 
the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

400-1  to  4  Student  Teaching.  A  requirement  in  the  undergraduate  professional  education  se- 
quence, 400  represents  preliminary  student  teaching  experiences  necessary  for  certification  by 
entitlement.  For  undergraduate  students  who  are  majoring  in  special  education  and  are  seeking 
entitlement  to  more  than  one  teaching  certification  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Enrollment  in  this 
course  must  be  arranged  through  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services.  For  undergraduate 
credit  only.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  acceptance  for  student 
teaching,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  312. 

401-1  to  12  Student  Teaching.  A  requirement  in  the  undergraduate  professional  education  se- 
quence, 401  concludes  the  student  teaching  experience  necessary  for  certification  by  entitlement. 
For  undergraduate  credit  only.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  and  ac- 
ceptance for  student  teaching. 

402-5  to  8  Student  Teaching  for  Provisionally  Certified  Teachers.  Offered  for  purposes  of 
converting  a  provisional  teaching  certificate  to  a  standard  teaching  certificate.  The  student  teach- 
ing experience  may  be  provided  for  in  the  position  of  employment,  without  pay,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  university  supervisor.  Enrollment  in  this  course  must  be  arranged  with  the  coordinator  of 
professional  education  experiences  in  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor,  provisional  certificate,  and  teaching  experience.  For  undergraduate  credit  only. 
450-1  to  10  Experimental  Education.  Offered  for  purposes  of  testing  new  and  experimental 
courses  and  series  of  courses  within  the  College  of  Education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Educational  Administration  and  Higher 

Education  (Department,  Major  [Graduate  only],  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education  does  not 
offer  an  undergraduate  major  but  offers  courses  for  undergraduate  credit  over  a 
broad  range  of  subject  matter. 

Courses  (EAHE) 

402-1  to  3  Principles  of  Student  Personnel  Group  Work.    Acquaints  the  student  with  group 
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work  possibilities  and  functions  in  higher  education. 

430-3  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  historical  study  of  the  problems  of 
American  education. 

432-3  Education  and  Social  Forces.  A  study  of  the  social  forces  that  shape  educational  poli- 
cies in  the  United  States. 

454-3  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education.  An  examination  of  current  educational  prob- 
lems and  trends  in  the  light  of  contrasting  philosophies  of  education. 

455-3  Introduction  to  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.  Introduces  the  multifaceted  areas 
of  adult  and  continuing  education  in  traditional  and  non-traditional  settings  by  reviewing  and 
studying  philosophies,  directions,  program  efforts,  and  activities  associated  with  them. 
475-3  Administration  of  Staff  Development  Programs  in  Adult  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Review  and  examination  of  the  needs,  problems,  administrative  requirement,  and  alterna- 
tives available  for  staff  development  in  adult  and  continuing  education.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  needs  assessments,  planning,  and  designing  inservice  or  staff  development  programs  to  meet 
institutional  needs  and  individual  professional  needs. 

495  (3  to  9)  (3,  3,  3)  Workshop  in  Adult  Education.  The  foci  for  these  workshops  are  to  provide 
quality  educational  experiences  for  students  and  practitioners  in  the  field  of  adult  and  continuing 
education  in  three  major  areas:  (a)  current  issues,  (b)  improvement  of  instruction  and  programs  in 
adult  education,  and  (c)  evaluation  in  adult  education. 

Educational  Psychology 

(Department,  Major  [Graduate  only],  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate  ma- 
jor but  offers  courses  for  undergraduate  credit  which  serve  as  electives  for  stu- 
dents in  other  programs. 

Courses  (EPSY) 

100-2  Decision  Making  for  Career  Development.  Examination  of  factors  relating  to  career 
decision  making.  Emphasis  on  the  continuous  use  of  learned  processes  and  information  in  voca- 
tional development.  Supplementary  group  guidance  and  counseling  sessions  required.  Charges 
may  be  assessed  to  cover  the  cost  of  administering  and  scoring  occupational  interest  surveys  to  be 
given  during  the  course.  These  charges  should  be  less  than  $10. 

307-3  Educational  Psychology.  The  basic  factors  involved  in  the  teaching-learning  process  in- 
cluding student  characteristics,  motivation,  learning,  and  teacher-student  relationships.  The 
course  activities  are  intended  to  prepare  the  student  with  a  basic  foundation  in  educational  psy- 
chology for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

380-1  to  4  Practicum  in  Instructional  Roles.  One  semester  hour  of  credit  for  every  three  mod- 
ules selected.  Application  of  educational  psychology  in  a  practical  teacher-learner  situation.  Class 
members  conduct  actual  instructional  activities  with  individuals  or  groups  of  students.  Field  ac- 
tivities are  required  and  and  the  student  may  be  required  to  purchase  additional  materials  not  to 
exceed  $20.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

402-3  Basic  Statistics.  A  master's  level  terminal  statistics  course.  Emphasis  on  descriptive  sta- 
tistics, graphical  representation  of  data,  correlation,  and  simple  regression.  Includes  an  introduc- 
tion to  hypothesis  testing  procedures  and  analysis  of  variance. 

412-3  Human  Behavior  and  Mental  Health.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  human  needs,  mecha- 
nisms of  adjustment,  and  factors  and  conditions  in  life  that  tend  to  affect  mental  health.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  or  senior  standing. 

418-3  Psychology  of  the  Classroom.  Intended  to  develop  interpersonal  skills  such  as  values 
clarification,  empathy,  and  listening.  Strategies  for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  and  reasons  for  stu- 
dents demonstrating  disruptive  behavior  will  be  discussed.  Role-playing,  group  processes,  con- 
cepts and  activities  in  behavior  modification,  and  activities  related  to  concepts  of  discipline  will  be 
examined.  Content  should  be  suited  to  parents,  teachers,  and  other  professionals. 
422-3  Introduction  to  Individual  and  Group  Assessment.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to 
the  basic  testing  process  and  the  problems  related  to  individual  group  assessment  and  will  be 
expected  to  choose  a  project  for  study  and  investigation.  The  project  must  be  related  in  some  way 
to  the  role  and  function  of  the  counselor  in  different  settings.  The  various  types  of  assessment  in- 
struments and  the  manner  in  which  the  data  derived  therefrom  can  be  employed  in  consultation. 
442-3  Introduction  to  Counseling.  The  following  topics  will  be  covered:  purposes  of  counsel- 
ing; counselor  roles  in  various  settings;  approaches  to  counseling;  counseling  activities;  and  appli- 
cation of  the  above. 

481-1  to  12  Seminar.  Conducted  by  staff  members  and  distinguished  guest  lecturers  on  perti- 
nent topics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  department. 

482-1  to  3  Seminar  in  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling.  Seminar  will  focus  on  current  clini- 
cal and  research  topics  in  the  field  of  marriage  and  family  counseling  and  the  general  issues  that 
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emerge  from  the  marriage  and  family  counseling  practicum.  Prerequisite:  494a  or  b,  490,  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  494E  and  permission  of  instructor. 

490-3  Introduction  to  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling.  Problems  and  techniques  of  pre- 
marital, marital,  divorce,  family,  and  family  crisis  counseling.  Counseling  individuals  singly,  in 
family  units,  and  in  groups. 

491-1  to  6  Special  Research  Problem!  +  MDJIndividual  Study.  For  majors.  Formulating,  in- 
vestigating, and  reporting  on  a  problem  in  the  area  of  applied  psychology.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  and  consent  of  department. 

493-3  Counseling  Skill  Development.  Through  simulated  counseling  situations  and  extensive 
examination  of  counseling  case  studies,  counseling  skills  are  examined  and  practiced. 
494A-3  School  Counseling  Practicum.  A  combined  seminar,  laboratory,  and  field  experience 
representing  the  central  focus  of  the  program  in  school  counseling.  Enables  the  student  to  practice 
the  role  of  the  counselor  under  close  supervision.  Prerequisite:  537  and  3  additional  hours  from 
substantive  course  work  in  the  counseling  program. 

494B-3  Counseling  Practicum.  Practice  of  counseling  skills  with  different  populations  in  var- 
ied settings.  The  professional  setting  depends  on  the  student's  interest  area.  Individual  and  group 
supervision  are  provided.  Use  of  tape  recorder  is  required.  Prerequisite:  538  and  3  additional 
hours  from  substantive  course  work  in  the  counseling  program. 

494C-3  Career  Counseling  Practicum.  Supervised  experience  in  handling  career  develop- 
ment experiences  at  elementary,  secondary,  or  college  levels.  Application  of  theoretical  models  to 
program  development  is  stressed,  including  presentation  of  relevant  lessons,  handling  of  group 
guidance  activities,  and  conducting  individual  career  development  counseling  sessions.  Intern  ex- 
perience in  public  school  or  college  settings  equal  to  one  day  per  week  is  required.  Prerequisite: 
542  and  3  additional  hours  from  substantive  course  work  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  program. 
494D-3  to  6  Practicum  in  School  Psychology.  Observation  and  participation  in  case  confer- 
ences related  to  the  development  of  psycho-educational  assessment  and  planning,  including  teach- 
er and  parent  consultation,  field  observations,  and  psychometric  applications.  Prerequisite:  533, 
546  and  consent  of  instructor. 

494E-1  to  6  Practicum  in  Marriage  and  Family  Counseling.  Supervised  on-campus  counsel- 
ing experience  with  couples  and  families.  Supervision  will  be  individual  as  well  as  within  the  con- 
text of  a  therapy  team.  Prerequisite:  493,  494a  or  b,  490,  concurrent  enrollment  in  482  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Electrical  Engineering  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  courses  in  the  major  areas  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineering.  Students  who  choose  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing major  prepare  themselves  for  professional  and  technical  employment  or  grad- 
uate studies  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  Employment  opportunities  exist  within 
a  wide  range  of  organizations,  such  as  governmental  laboratories;  consumer  goods 
manufacturers;  and  telecommunications,  electric  power,  computer,  and  micro- 
electronic companies.  Flexibility  in  this  major  allows  students  to  choose  among 
courses  in  applications  and  theory  of  circuits,  systems,  communications,  digital 
systems,  controls,  electronics,  instrumentation,  electromagnetics,  and  power 
systems. 

The  curriculum  in  electrical  engineering  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Engineering 
Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

General  Education  Requirements 311 

GEA:  Substitute  basic  science 

GEB:  GEB  105,  301,  and  one  of  the  following:  GEB  108,  114,  202 

or  211 : 92 

GEC:  Select  one  of  the  following:  GEC  101,  102,  or  208,  plus 

GEC  122  and  345  or  GEC  330  and  345  92 

GED:  GED  101,  102,  153  and  substitute  mathematics    9 

GEE:  2  hours  of  health  and  2  hours  of  physical  education  activity  ....    4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Electrical  Engineering 102 

Basic  Sciences 18 

Physics  205a,b;  255a,b 8 
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Chemistry  222a  and  222c  7 

GEA  115  3 

Mathematics 17 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  and  305  14 

Approved  mathematics  elective 3 

Engineering 67 

General:  Engineering  222,  361,  400 5 

Engineering  Sciences 33 

Engineering  260a,  300,  Electrical  Engineering 
225,  2354,  336,  355,  375,  385.  Select  one  from 
Engineering  260b  or  312.  Electrical  Engineering  345 
(3  hours  will  count  toward  the  requirement),  and  327 
and  465  (1  hour  for  each  of  these  courses  will  count 
toward  the  requirement). 

Engineering  Design  19 

Electrical  Engineering  443  (4  hours  will  count  toward 
the  requirement).  Electrical  Engineering  327  and  465 
(2  hours  for  each  of  these  courses  will  count  toward 
the  requirement).  Electrical  Engineering  345  (1  hour 
will  count  toward  the  requirement)  plus  10  hours  of 
engineering  design  from  the  following  courses.  A 
maximum  of  1  hour  for  each  of  these  courses  will 
count  toward  the  requirement:  Electrical  Engineering 
321,  427,  447,  448,  468,  478,  483,  484,  and  486.  A 
maximum  of  2  hours  for  each  of  these  courses  will 
count  toward  the  requirement: 
Electrical  Engineering  428,  456,  459,  477,  479,  488, 
and  489.  A  maximum  of  3  hours  for  each  of  these 
courses  will  count  toward  the  requirement:  Electrical 
Engineering  424,  426,  446,  and  487. 
Approved  technical  electives 10    

Total  133 


1Courses  required  for  the  major  will  apply  toward  15  hours  of  General  Education  making  a  total  of  46  in  that  area. 
Engineering  requirements  for  GEB  and  GEC  are  more  restrictive  than  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 
Transfer  students  holding  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  must  have  a  sequence  of 
courses  in  social  science  or  humanities  terminated  by  a  junior  level  course.  See  departmental  adviser  for  an  approved 
course.  Students  transferring  from  other  programs  or  institutions  will  be  required  to  (a)  complete  a  course  sequence 
in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  which  includes  a  junior  level  course  or  (b)  meet  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  engineering  students. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  Electrical  Engineering  235  before  taking  336,  345,  and  385. 

Courses  (EE) 

Safety  glasses,  a  hand-held  scientific  calculator,  and  textbooks  are  required  of  all 
electrical  engineering  students. 

225-3  Introduction  to  Digital  Systems.  Number  systems.  Boolean  algebra.  Combinatorial  cir- 
cuits; minimization.  Sequential  circuits.  Logic  devices.  Introduction  to  switching  algebra.  Prereq- 
uisite: Engineering  222. 

235-4  Electric  Circuits  I.  Concepts  and  basic  laws  in  analysis  of  AC  and  DC  linear  circuits. 
Mesh  and  nodal  methods,  Thevenin's  and  Norton's  theorems,  superposition  principle,  and  phasor 
notation.  Transients.  Basic  instrumentation.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
250. 

321-3  Digital  Computation  in  Engineering.  Design  of  computer  models  of  engineering  sys- 
tems. Solution  of  linear  equations,  nonlinear  equations,  and  eigenvalue  problems.  Use  of  high- 
level  computer  language.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  235,  ENGR  222,  MATH  305. 
327-3  Sequential  Circuit  Design.  Synthesis  and  optimization  of  synchronous  and  asynchro- 
nous sequential  circuits,  which  involve  multivibrators,  registers,  counters,  logic  gates,  and  memo- 
ries. Use  of  medium-scale  integrated  circuits  in  sequential  circuits.  Computer  basics.  Lecture  and 
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laboratory.  Laboratory  fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable  items.  Prerequisite:  225  and 
345. 

336-3  Electric  Circuits  II.  Three  phase  balanced  circuits.  Mutual  inductance.  Series  and  paral- 
lel resonance.  Laplace  transform  and  its  applications.  Transfer  function.  Two  port  network.  Intro- 
duction to  filter  analysis  and  synthesis.  Prerequisite:  235  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  Mathe- 
matics 305. 

345-4  Electronics.  Fundamental  electronics  and  basic  signal-processing.  Characteristics  and 
typical  applications  of  analog  and  digital  electronic  modules.  Operational  amplifiers.  Fundamen- 
tals of  transistors.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable 
items.  Prerequisite:  235  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  336. 

355-3  Signals  and  Systems.  Concept  of  continuous  and  discrete  signals  and  systems.  Singulari- 
ty functions.  Differential  and  difference  equations.  Convolution.  Fourier  transform.  Z  transform. 
System  transfer  function.  State  variables.  Stability.  Prerequisite:  336. 

375-3  Electromagnetic  Fields.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields  using  vector  analysis.  Evolution  of 
Maxwell's  equations  through  the  laws  of  Coulomb,  Gauss,  Ampere,  and  Faraday.  Concepts  of  ener- 
gy and  potential.  Poisson  and  Laplace  fields.  Wave  equation  and  plane  waves.  Prerequisite:  Math- 
ematics 251. 

385-4  Electromechanical  Energy  Conversion.  Principles  of  electromagnetic  energy  conver- 
sion and  related  circuitry.  Magnetic  circuits.  Transformers.  DC  machines.  Single  phase  and  poly- 
phase machines.  Polyphase  circuits.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  235  and  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  336. 

424-3  Design  of  Microprocessor-Based  Systems.  Microprocessor  terminology.  Design,  con- 
struction, and  programming  of  microprocessor-based  systems  complete  with  newest  technology. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Cost  of  parts  for  microprocessor-based  system,  approximately  $80.  Prereq- 
uisite: 426,  427  or  concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426-4  Microcomputer  Systems.  Composition  and  applications  of  microcomputer  systems. 
Microprocessor  programming  relative  to  interfacing  devices  such  as  input/output  ports,  analog-to- 
digital  converters,  and  digital-to-analog  converters.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  225  and 
345,  Engineering  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

427-3  Structure  of  Digital  Computers.  Introduction  to  structure  and  design  of  digital  comput- 
ers, central  processing  unit,  arithmetic  unit,  memory  organization  including  cache  and  virtual 
memory  concepts,  input  and  output  systems,  interrupts  and  Direct  Memory  Access,  hardwired 
and  microprogrammed  control  units.  Future  trends  in  computers.  Prerequisite:  327. 
428-3  Digital  Hardware  Design  I.  Fundamentals  of  digital  hardware  design.  Systems  with 
microcomputer  as  controller.  Microcomputer  buses  and  interfaces.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Labo- 
ratory fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable  items.  Prerequisite:  465,  426  or  427  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

443-4  Electrical  Engineering  Design.  Students  select  suitable  project,  define  and  design  sub- 
systems, define  requirements  of  interfaces  among  subsystems,  integrate  subsystems  into  final  de- 
sign, and  document,  price,  and  schedule  project.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

446-4  Electronic  Circuit  Design.  Design  techniques  for  a  wide  range  of  electronic  circuits.  De- 
vice and  circuit  modeling.  Computer  aided  circuit  design.  Consideration  of  audio,  video,  and  tuned 
amplifiers;  feedback;  oscillators;  digital  circuits.  Design  project.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Laborato- 
ry fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable  items.  Prerequisite:  355  or  concurrent  enrollment; 
345. 

447-4  Electronic  Devices.  Physical  mechanisms  governing  the  operation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
semiconductor  devices.  Applications  of  specific  devices  are  used  to  illustrate  performance  charac- 
teristics and  the  relation  between  device  design  parameters  and  terminal  properties.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  345,  Engineering  222. 

448-4  Laser  Electronics.  A  study  of  the  excitation  and  lasing  process  in  various  liquid,  solid, 
and  gas  lasers.  Techniques  and  principles  utilized  in  the  design  of  a  laser  system  are  also  covered. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  345. 

456-3  Control  Theory.  Fundamentals  and  techniques  for  analysis  and  design  of  systems  with 
feedback.  Signal  flow  graphs.  S-plane  analysis.  Frequency-domain  analysis.  Root  locus.  Stability 
conditions.  Compensation  techniques.  Prerequisite:  355. 

458-3  Communications  Theory.  Basic  information  theory.  Fourier  series  and  transform.  Sam- 
pling theory.  Amplitude  modulation,  frequency  modulation,  and  pulse  modulation.  Signal-to- 
noise  ratio.  Prerequisite:  355. 

459-3  Digital  Control.  Analysis  and  design  of  discrete-data  and  digital  control  systems  using 
tools  like  Z-transforms,  state  variable  equations,  stability  criteria  time-domain  response,  and 
frequency-domain  response.  Prerequisite:  225  and  355. 

462-3  Biomedical  Instrumentation.  (Same  as  Physiology  462.)  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
modalities  related  to  engineering.  Cardiovascular,  neural,  sensory  and  respiratory  instrumenta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

465-3  Instrumentation.  Measurement  systems  for  research  and  manufacturing.  Instrument 
characteristics.  Digital  and  analog  techniques  and  devices  in  instrumentation.  Transducers.  Sig- 
nal conditioners.  Displays.  Control  devices.  Statistics  of  measurement.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Laboratory  fee  of  $10  to  help  defray  cost  of  consumable  items.  Prerequisite:  345. 
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468-3  Digital  Signal  Processing.  Discrete  Z-transforms.  Discrete  Fourier  Transform.  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  algorithms.  Digital  filter  design.  Applications  in  speech  and  image  processing. 
Prerequisite:  355. 

477-4  Electromagnetic  Waves.  Transmission  line  analysis,  phasor  diagram  and  Smith  chart, 
general  eigen-wave  analysis,  guided  wave  properties,  plane  waves  including  optical  waves,  oblique 
reflection  and  transmission,  and  non-reciprocal  wave  systems.  Lecture  and  design  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 375  or  consent  of  instructor. 

478-3  Digital  Communication.  Application  of  probability  theory  and  random  processes  in  dig- 
ital communication  systems.  Behavior  of  digital  communication  systems  in  noise.  Performance 
comparisons  of  digital  modulation  systems.  Optimum  signal  detection.  Entropy  and  channel  cod- 
ing. Prerequisite:  355. 

479-3  Electromagnetic  and  Optical  Measurements.  Fundamental  measurement  techniques 
in  electromagnetic  wave  systems  and  optical  systems.  Accurate  measurements  of  microwave  prop- 
erties of  materials,  laser  transmission  reception,  modulations,  and  holographs.  One  hour  lecture 
and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  477  or  consent  of  instructor. 
483-3  Power  Electronics.  Power  semiconductor  devices.  Power  converters,  reactive  power  con- 
trol devices.  Application  of  power  electronics  to  control  of  electrical  machines.  Prerequisite:  345, 
385. 

484-3  Computer  Aided  Circuit  Design.  Network  Topology.  Nodal  linear  network  analysis. 
Nodal  non-linear  network  analysis.  Standard  form  state  equations  of  linear  networks.  Numerical 
solution  of  state  equations.  Sensitivity  calculations.  Prerequisite:  336. 

486-3  Electric  Energy  Sources.  Principles  and  utilization  of  nuclear,  solar,  and  fossil-fuel  gen- 
erators. Direct  energy  converters.  Energy  storage  devices.  Cost  of  generating  power.  Prerequisite: 
385  or  consent  of  instructor. 

487-4  Power  Systems  Analysis .    Introduction  to  analysis  of  electric  power  systems.  Modeling  of 
power  system  components.  Power  system  configuration.  Per-unit  quantities.  Network  analysis  ap- 
plied to  power  systems.  Load  flow.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  385. 
488-3  Power  Systems  Engineering.    Economic  operation  of  power  systems;  symmetrical  com- 
ponents; short  circuit  analysis;  stability.  Prerequisite:  487. 

489-3  Electric  Power  Distribution.  Electric  power  distribution  requirements  and  their  accom- 
plishment, including  determination  of  load  characteristics,  design  of  primary  and  secondary  dis- 
tribution networks,  metering,  voltage  regulation,  and  protection.  Prerequisite:  487. 
492-1  to  3  Special  Studies  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Individual  projects  and  problems  se- 
lected by  student  or  instructor.  Open  to  seniors  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
493-1  to  3  Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Lectures  on  topics  of  special  interest  to 
students  in  various  areas  of  electrical  engineering.  Designed  to  offer  and  test  new  and  experimen- 
tal courses  in  electrical  engineering.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Electronics  Management  (Major,  Courses) 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  advanced  course  work  in  the  areas  of  electronics 
technology,  subordinate  supervision  and  technical  area  management.  It  is  de- 
signed for  individuals  with  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degrees  in  Electronics 
Technology  or  for  those  individuals  with  experience  in  industry  or  military  relat- 
ed electronics  programs  or  schools.  The  major  can  build  upon  a  variety  of 
educational  or  practical  experiences  such  as  bio-medical  instrumentation,  opto- 
electronics, various  categories  of  electronic  communications,  computer  construc- 
tion and  other  specialties. 

Opportunities  for  employment  exist  in  a  variety  of  industries  across  the  nation. 
Communications  (radio,  telephone,  television)  and  technical  communications  are 
just  a  few  areas  of  employment  for  graduates  of  this  program. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Electronics  Management  48 

Core  Requirements:  Advanced  Technical  Studies  364,  416,  and  two 

of  the  following  332,  383,  421  12 

Fifteen  hours  selected  from  Electronics  Technology  301,  302, 
303,  304,  305,  311,  312,  313,  314,  Electronics  Management 
340,  341,  342,  343,  or  Advanced  Technical  Studies  383, 
412 15 
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Twelve  hours  of  internship,  independent  study,  or  approved 

equivalent 12 

Nine  hours  of  electronics  management  electives  approved  by 

the  adviser 9 

Approved  Career  Electives 26 

Total 120 

Courses  (ELM) 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

340-3  Application  of  Solid  State  Devices.  A  technical  management  approach  to  the  practical 
application  of  solid  state  devices  in  business  and  industry.  Characteristics  of  these  devices  will  be 
reviewed  to  promote  understanding  of  the  selection  and  application  process.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  application  of  linear  integrated  circuits  as  well  as  the  operational  amplifier  and  its 
application  instrumentation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

341-3  Digital  Circuit  Applications.  Applications  of  digital  electronic  devices  and  circuits  in 
business  and  industry.  Geared  to  the  needs  of  the  technical  manager,  this  course  builds  upon  the 
student's  knowledge  of  basic  electronics  theory.  Basic  principles  of  subsystems  are  reviewed  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  understanding  their  selection  and  application  to  business  and  industrial 
settings.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  department. 

342-3  Microcomputer  Applications.  The  microcomputer  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  technical  manager.  The  primary  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  practical  uses  of 
microcomputer  systems  in  business  and  industry.  Basic  characteristics  and  principles  of 
microcomputers  will  be  reviewed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  applications  in  specific  business 
and  industrial  settings.  Prerequisite:  341  or  consent  of  department. 

343-3  Microcomputer  Application  Laboratory.  Laboratory  experiences  selected  to  reinforce 
microcomputer  characteristics  and  practical  applications  in  business  and  industry.  Students  sam- 
ple applications  of  microcomputer  systems  on  an  operational  microprocessor.  Prerequisite:  previ- 
ous or  concurrent  enrollment  in  342,  may  be  independent  study.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Electronics  Technology  (Program,  Major,  Courses) 

The  goal  of  the  electronics  technology  program  is  to  educate  electronics  technolo- 
gists capable  of  taking  their  places  in  industry  in  both  indirect  and  direct  support 
to  the  electronics  engineer.  While  theory  is  taught  on  an  indepth  level,  emphasis 
is  also  placed  on  application  of  electronics  theory.  More  than  an  hour  each  day  is 
spent  descriptively  and  mathematically  presenting  the  general  theory  principles 
of  electronics.  This  theory  is  then  applied  in  a  two-hour  laboratory  each  day  to 
design,  breadboard,  and  evaluate  circuitry  to  not  only  reinforce  the  theory,  but 
also  give  the  student  experience  in  the  use  of  test  equipment,  troubleshooting 
techniques,  and  the  use  of  data  manuals  to  determine  specifications  of  circuits 
and  components.  This  is  an  important  approach  to  studies  for  the  technologist 
whether  he  or  she  enters  the  field  as  part  of  a  research  and  development  team, 
computer  repair  and  servicing,  communications  servicing,  industrial  servicing  or 
many  other  areas  of  the  field.  During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  most  instruc- 
tion is  directed  toward  basic  principles  of  electricity  and  electronics.  This  instruc- 
tion is  followed  by  a  semester  that  concentrates  on  instrumentation  and  control 
systems  and  a  semester  that  concentrates  on  digital  and  microprocessor  systems. 
The  persons  who  make  the  best  electronics  technicians  are  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  physics  and  mathematics,  who  have  a  desire  to  learn  how  complex  equip- 
ment functions  and  are  careful  of  small  details,  and  who  enjoy  seeking  out  and 
solving  problems. 
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The  purchase  of  a  set  of  specified  components  and  hand  tools,  costing  approxi- 
mately $150,  is  mandatory  for  students  enrolled  in  the  program.  A  list  of  the  spe- 
cific hand  tools  and  supplies  required  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

An  advisory  committee  drawn  from  among  professionals  active  in  the  industry 
helps  to  assure  that  students  get  a  course  of  study  that  will  prepare  them  for 
existing  and  developing  conditions  in  the  field. 

Opportunities  exist  throughout  industry  for  technicians,  and  students  are  lim- 
ited only  by  their  own  talent  and  motivation.  Job  pay  is  directly  commensurate 
with  the  technician's  ability,  resourcefulness,  and  initiative. 

Students  who  have  an  excellent  background  in  AC-DC  theory  are  especially 
suited  for  an  accelerated  program.  Students  who  have  extensive  studies  in  elec- 
tronics in  high  school  vocational  courses  and  at  area  vocational  centers  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  an  accelerated  program  which  shortens  the  time  required  to 
earn  the  associate  degree  at  the  College  of  Technical  Careers.  The  electronics 
technology  faculty  has  developed  a  formalized  program  of  proficiency  testing 
which  allows  these  students  to: 

1.  Gain  credit  in  first  semester  courses  through  testing. 

2.  Take  second  semester  major  courses  during  the  eight-week  summer  session. 

3.  Begin  third  semester,  or  sophomore,  courses  in  the  fall  semester  of  what 
would  normally  be  their  freshman  year  at  college. 

Electronics  Technology  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  311,  312,  313,  and  314  are  post- 
associate  courses.  Students  must  have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  in 
electronics  technology  or  equivalent  to  enroll  in  these  courses.  Additional  elec- 
tronics parts  and  supplies  are  required  for  these  courses.  The  approximate  cost  of 
these  parts  and  supplies  is  $200  to  $250. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community 
college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Electronics  Technology 

GED  101,  153 6 

Technical  Careers  105a,b,  107a,b,  102 10 

Electronics  Technology  101,  102,  111,  112,  121,  201,  202, 

211,  212,  221,  224,  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 53 

Computer  Science  202  or  Computer  Information  Processing 

323 3 

Total  72 

Courses  (ELT) 

100-3  Introduction  to  Electronics.  A  non-mathematical  introduction  to  the  world  of  electron- 
ics. The  uses  of  electricity  and  control  devices  for  its  use.  Laws  and  theories  which  govern  electron- 
ics. Devices  and  circuits  which  make  up  today's  electronic  system.  Current  flow  through  the  con- 
ductors and  devices  which  make  up  electronic  circuits.  No  mathematics  prerequisite. 
101-5  DC-AC  Circuit  Analysis.  The  laws  and  theory  principles  of  DC-AC  passive  circuits  are 
presented  in  a  comprehensive  manner  using  descriptive,  mathematical,  and  verbal  analytical  ap- 
proach. Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  College  of  Technical  Careers  105a,b  and  electron- 
ics technology  major  or  consent  of  program  supervisor. 

102-5  Electronics  Circuit  Theory.  The  operation  of  active  devices  with  their  passive  compo- 
nents are  descriptively,  verbally,  and  mathematically  presented  in  circuits  such  as  amplifiers,  os- 
cillators, op  amps,  and  other  IC  systems.  Prerequisite:  101  and  electronics  technology  major  or 
consent  of  program  supervisor. 

111-6  DC-AC  Circuit  Analysis  Laboratory.  Application  of  the  theory  studies  in  101  on  passive 
circuits  is  made  under  experimental  conditions.  Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent 
enrollment  in  101. 

112-6  Electronics  Circuits  Laboratory.  Application  of  the  theory  studies  in  102  on  electronic 
circuits  is  made  under  experimental  conditions.  Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  111,  and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  102. 
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121-3  Electronic  Devices.  The  focus  is  placed  on  electronic  devices,  their  construction,  opera- 
tional characteristics,  and  application  in  a  single  functional  block  according  to  manufacturer  spec- 
ifications. Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  111. 
199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

201-5  Telemetry  and  Industrial  Circuits  Theory.  The  theory  principles  are  covered  on  circuit- 
ry employed  in  the  measurement,  transmission,  resolution,  and  development  of  data  required  for 
operation  in  industrial  and  commercial  applications.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  102  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

202-5  Digital  Circuits  Theory.  Concepts  of  the  circuits  used  to  make  up  such  systems  as 
numeric  controls,  computers,  and  communications  networks.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  102 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

211-6  Telemetry  and  Industrial  Circuits  Laboratory.  Application  of  the  theory  studied  in 
201.  It  develops  skills  in  design,  testing,  and  troubleshooting  transducers,  telemetry  equipment, 
and  industrial  circuits.  Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

212-6  Digital  Circuits  Laboratory.  The  laboratory  provides  organized  investigation  of  individ- 
ual circuits  and  subsystems  that  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  major  systems  in  industry  and  com- 
merce. Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  102  and  consent  of  instructor. 

221-3  Electronic  Systems  Analysis.  Extends  the  basic  analysis  skills  developed  in  the  prereq- 
uisite course  to  the  analysis  of  typical  modern  electronic  systems  and  subsystems.  Lecture  three 
hours.  Prerequisite:  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

223-3  Federal  Communications  Commission  Test  Preparation.  Programmed  instruction 
designed  to  prepare  a  student  for  the  test  for  the  general  FCC  radio-telephone  license.  Individual- 
ized instruction  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  102  and  electronics  technology  major  or  consent  of  pro- 
gram supervisor. 

224-3  Computer  Systems  Applications.  Analysis  and  working  knowledge  of  numbering  sys- 
tems, Boolean  algebra,  logic  gates,  pulse  shaping  circuits,  and  various  timing  circuits  used  in  com- 
puters, microprocessors,  and  other  digital  systems.  Prerequisite:  101  and  111  or  consent  of  pro- 
gram coordinator. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

301-5  Introduction  to  Electronic  Biomedical  Instrumentation.  Designed  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamentals  of  electronic  circuits  employed  in  biomedical  instrumentation  of 
the  following  purposes:  cardiovascular  measurements,  patient  care  and  monitoring,  measure- 
ments in  the  respiratory  system,  measurement  of  physical  variables,  sensory  measurements  for 
the  study  of  behavior,  biotelemetry,  instrumentation  for  the  clinical  laboratory,  X-ray  and  radioi- 
sotope instrumentation,  and  particularly  electrical  safety  for  medical  equipment.  Lecture  five 
hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  a  minimum  grade  of  70  percent  on  an  entrance  ex- 
amination covering  fundamentals,  digital  and  industrial  electronics. 

302-3  to  4  Optical  Electronics.  The  student  will  be  required  to  identify  the  basic  principles  of 
light  physics  as  they  relate  to  laser  and  fiber  optic  theory.  Integration  of  electronic  control,  meas- 
uring, and  sensing  devices  will  be  accomplished  within  an  industrial  and  communication  frame- 
work. A  systems  approach  will  be  utilized  involving  laser,  fiber  optic,  and  electronic  discrete  and 
integrated  components.  Lecture  three  or  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  departmental  evaluation. 
303-5  Microcomputer  Construction  and  Troubleshooting.  The  student  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct a  microprocessor  based  system,  make  it  operational,  and  develop  techniques  used  in 
software/hardware  troubleshooting.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  a 
minimum  grade  of  70  percent  on  an  entrance  examination  covering  fundamentals,  digital  and  in- 
dustrial electronics. 

304-4  Communication  Systems.  The  non-calculus  based  theory  of  circuits  used  in  modern  AF, 
Video,  and  RF  communication  systems;  applicable  to  PA  systems  through  satellite  communica- 
tions. Modulation,  demodulation,  multiplexing,  and  conversions  of  both  digital  and  analog  signals 
will  be  investigated.  Receivers,  transmitters,  and  interface  devices  will  be  studied.  Lecture  four 
hours.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  70  percent  on  an  entrance  examination  covering  funda- 
mentals, digital  and  industrial  electronics. 

305-4  Microcomputer  Maintenance.  Designed  to  provide  the  theory  and  practice  necessary 
for  the  student  to  be  able  to  diagnose  and  repair  and  maintain  some  of  the  current  mainstream 
personal  computers  and  peripheral  devices.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  a  minimum 
grade  of  70  percent  on  an  entrance  examination  covering  electronics  fundamentals. 
306-3  Computer  Aided  Drafting  and  Design  for  Electronics.  This  course  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  theory  and  practice  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  PC  for  electronics 
drawing  and  drafting.  Schematic  capture,  netlist  generation,  testing,  simulation  of  programmable 
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array  logic,  and  multilayer  printed  circuit  board  design  will  also  be  stressed.  Prerequisite:  202  and 
212. 

309-3  Micro  Programming.  In  this  class  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  several 
microprocessor  architectures  and  instruction  sets  with  emphasis  on  the  Intel  series  of  processors. 
Microprocessor  tools  for  programming  and  debugging  will  also  be  presented.  The  student  will  pro- 
gram in  both  machine  language  and  assembly  language  with  emphasis  on  programming  tech- 
niques. This  class  complements  303  and  313,  Microcomputer  Construction  and  Troubleshooting, 
lecture  and  lab.  Prerequisite:  202  and  212. 

311-6  Electronics  Biomedical  Instrumentation  Laboratory.  The  laboratory  provides  hands- 
on  experience  with  the  equipment  currently  available  for  use  in  biomedical  instrumentation.  The 
equipment  is  selected  from  major  supplies  and  is  utilized  to  teach  interfacing  and  applications. 
The  equipment  will  encompass  sensors,  transducers,  amplifiers,  oscillators,  display  and  recording 
devices.  Laboratory  ten  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  301. 
312-2  Optical  Electronics  Laboratory.  The  student  will  perform  selected  experiments  in  elec- 
tronics, lasers,  fiber  optics,  and  light  physics.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  integration  of  laser 
and  fiber  optic  principles  with  electronics.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  302. 

313-6  Microcomputer  Construction  and  Troubleshooting  Laboratory.  This  laboratory  is 
designed  to  reinforce  the  concepts  of  microcomputer  operation,  troubleshooting,  programming, 
and  interfacing  through  actual  practice.  Ten  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  303. 

314-4  Communication  Systems  Laboratory.  Designed  to  reinforce  the  concepts  of  modern  AF, 
video,  and  RF  communication  systems.  AM,  FM,  SSB,  PCM,  and  complex  modulation  AF  and  vid- 
eo investigation  in  laboratory  projects.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  304. 
319-1  to  15  Electronics  Occupations  Internship.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  a  University 
approved  program  to  engage  in  activities  related  to  the  electronics  technology  program  and  the 
student's  career  objectives.  The  student  will  perform  duties  as  assigned  by  the  work  supervisor 
and  internship  coordinator.  Reports  and  assignments  are  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

404-4  Communications  Systems  II.  This  course  is  a  non-calculus  based  approach  to  the  theory 
and  application  of  circuits  and  systems  used  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  consumer  communica- 
tion; applicable  to  industrial  audio  and  video  systems,  commercial  2-way  radio,  microwave  and 
computer  communications,  telecommunications,  satellite  audio- video  and  data  systems,  and  cable 
TV  RF  distribution  systems.  Control  systems,  signal  processing  and  input-output  systems  will  be 
studied.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  304. 
414-4  Communications  Systems  II  Laboratory.  This  course  is  designed  to  reinforce  the  con- 
cepts and  operation  of  modern  and  latest  state-of-the-art  industrial,  commercial  and  consumer 
communications  systems.  Laboratory  evaluations  of  circuits  and  hardware  applicable  to  and  part 
of  industrial  audio  and  video  systems,  commercial  2-way  radio,  microwave  and  computer  commu- 
nications, telecommunications,  satellite,  and  cable  TV  systems.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: concurrent  enrollment  in  404. 

Elementary  Education 

(SEE  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION) 

Engineering  (Courses) 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  gained  by  study,  experience,  and  practice  is  applied  with  judgment 
to  develop  ways  to  utilize  economically  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  people. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  offers  four-year  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees  in  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Mining  Engineering.  All  of  the  above  programs  are  fully  accredited  by  the 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET).  For  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  programs  see  the  listing  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  this 
chapter. 
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Students  enrolled  in  community  colleges  who  plan  to  transfer  to  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  should  take  courses  that  provide  backgrounds  in 
mathematics,  physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  Introductory  for- 
eign language  courses  are  not  acceptable.  Students  may  transfer  at  any  time,  but 
there  are  advantages  in  having  completed  a  baccalaureate-oriented  associate- 
degree  program.  Community  college  students  can  complete  specific  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  course  requirements  which  include  6  hours  of  Eng- 
lish composition  and  speech,  8  hours  of  university  physics,  7  hours  of  chemistry, 
11  to  17  hours  of  mathematics  (including  calculus  and  differential  equations),  5 
hours  of  statics  and  dynamics,  and  13  to  15  hours  of  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. All  students  including  transfer  students  holding  the  associate  degree  in  a 
baccalaureate-oriented  program  must  have  16  hours  of  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities including  a  junior-level  course  taken  at  a  senior  institution.  This  junior- 
level  course  must  provide  a  sequence  in  social  science  or  humanities  discipline. 
Calculus  and  analytical  mechanics  are  prerequisites  for  most  junior-level  engi- 
neering courses. 

Students  with  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in  engineering  can  specialize  further 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Courses  (ENGR) 

Safety  glasses,  an  electronic  calculator  or  a  slide  rule  with  log-log  scales,  and  text- 
books are  required  for  all  engineering  students. 

102-2  Computer-Aided  Engineering  Drawing.  Manual  sketching  and  computer  aided  engi- 
neering drawings  techniques.  Lettering;  orthographies  projections,  isometric  projection,  oblique 
projections,  auxiliary  views,  dimensioning,  sectioning,  working  drawings. 

222-2  Computational  Methods  for  Engineers  and  Technologists.  Introduces  the  student  to 
the  use  of  digital  computers  in  the  solution  of  technical  problems  that  are  specifically  designed  for 
the  engineering  and  technology  student.  Problem  analysis,  flowcharting,  coding,  diagnostics,  exe- 
cution, and  solution  verification  are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 
260-5  (2,  3)  Mechanics  of  Rigid  Bodies,  (a)  Principles  of  statics;  force  systems;  equilibrium  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies;  trusses,  frames  and  machines,  centroids;  friction;  moments  of  inertia  of 
areas.  Prerequisite:  102  and  Mathematics  150.  (b)  Principles  of  dynamics;  mass  moment  of  iner- 
tia; kinematics  and  kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  vibrations.  Prerequisite:  260a  or 
equivalent. 

300-3  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I.  Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  thermodynamics. 
Engineering  analysis  of  physical  systems  based  on  the  first  and  second  laws.  Properties  of  pure 
substance  (ideal  gas  behavior,  non-ideal  gas  behavior,  and  equations  of  state.)  Mixtures  of  ideal 
gases.  Introduction  to  cycle  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  222a  or  equivalent  and  Physics 
205a.  Physics  prerequisite  waived  with  consent  of  instructor. 

311-3  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies.  Introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  deformable  bodies. 
Forces  and  deformations.  Torsion.  Stresses  in  beams.  Deflections  of  beams.  Statically  indetermi- 
nate beams.  Columns.  Laboratory  supply  fee:  $3.  Prerequisite:  260a. 

312-3  Materials  Science  Fundamentals.  Sub-microscopic  structure  of  solids,  including  elec- 
tronic states,  atomic  and  molecular  arrangement,  structural  imperfections  and  atomic  diffusion, 
and  their  relationship  to  macroscopic  properties;  physical  properties  of  semiconductors,  dielectric 
and  magnetic  properties  of  materials;  metallic,  organic,  and  ceramic  materials  and  their  mechani- 
cal properties;  composite  materials.  Laboratory  supply  fee,  $5.  Prerequisite:  Physics  205  and 
Mathematics  250. 

313-3  Fluid  Mechanics.  A  broad  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  principles  of  fluid  statics,  kin- 
ematics, and  dynamics.  The  fundamental  laws  for  fluid  motion  in  the  form  of  Euler's,  Bernoulli's, 
impulse-momentum  and  work-energy  equations.  Dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic  similitude. 
Resistance  to  flow;  deformation  drag,  surface  drag,  form  drag.  Introduction  to  compressible  fluid 
flow.  Laboratory  supply  fee,  $3.  Prerequisite:  260b. 

335-3  Electric  Circuits.  Foundation  course  in  electric  circuits.  Basic  laws  and  concepts  of  linear 
circuits.  Analysis  of  AC  and  DC  circuits  by  mesh  and  nodal  methods,  Thevenin's  and  Norton's  the- 
orems, superposition  principle,  and  phasor  notation.  Transients.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  250. 
345-3  Electronics.  Functional  electronics  and  basic  signal  processing.  Characteristics  and  typi- 
cal applications  of  analog  and  digital  electronic  modules.  Operational  amplifiers.  Fundamentals 
of  transistors.  Use  of  basic  instruments.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee  of  $10  to  help  de- 
fray cost  of  consumable  items.  Prerequisite:  335. 

351-3  Numerical  Methods  in  Engineering.  Overview  of  numerical  procedures  such  as  root 
finding,  curve  fitting,  integration,  solutions  of  simultaneous  equations,  and  solutions  of  ordinary 
differential  equations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  applications  of  these  techniques  to  problems  in  engi- 
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neering,  mechanics,  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  Prerequisite:  222,  and  concurrent  en- 
rollment or  completion  of  MATH  303. 

361-2  Engineering  Economics  in  Design.  Procedures  for  evaluating  the  relative  economic 
merits  of  engineering  projects  and  designs.  Use  of  these  procedures  permits  comparing  alternate 
engineering  estimates,  evaluate  engineering  effectiveness,  and  proceed  toward  decision  making 
based  on  economic  and  engineering  optimization.  Professional  engineering  examinations  include 
these  course  materials.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  equivalent. 

385-3  Electromechanical  Energy  Conversion.  Principles  of  electromechanical  energy- 
conversion  and  related  circuitry.  Magnetic  circuits.  Transformers.  DC  machines.  Single-phase  and 
polyphase  machines.  Polyphase  circuits.  Prerequisite:  335. 

400-1  Engineering  Professionalism  and  Ethics.  The  role  of  the  engineer  as  a  professional  in 
society  and  in  the  corporate  structure.  Engineering  registration.  The  basis  and  function  of  Engi- 
neering Codes  of  Ethics.  Major  ethical/philosophical  value  systems  in  our  country.  Ethics  applied 
to  specific  engineering  case  studies.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
engineering. 
455-3  Engineering  Geology.     (See  Geology  455.) 


Engineering  Mechanics 


(SEE  GRADUATE  CATALOG) 

Engineering  Technology  (Major,  courses) 

Engineering  technology  is  that  part  of  the  technological  field  which  requires  the 
application  of  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  methods  combined  with 
technical  skills  in  support  of  engineering  activities;  it  lies  in  the  occupational 
spectrum  between  the  technician  and  the  engineer  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum 
closest  to  the  engineer. 

All  curricula  in  engineering  technology  are  accredited  by  the  Technology  Ac- 
creditation Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technolo- 
gy (formerly  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development).  These  curric- 
ula are  the  civil  engineering  technology,  electrical  engineering  technology,  and 
mechanical  engineering  technology  specializations.  For  each  curriculum,  a  mini- 
mum of  30  hours  in  engineering  technology  courses  must  be  taken  in  residence  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  SPECIALIZATION 

The  civil  engineering  technology  specialization  is  primarily  suited  for  those  stu- 
dents interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  the  construction  industry.  However,  the 
broad  range  of  studies  ensures  a  solid  technical  background  in  many  areas  of  civil 
engineering  technology.  Graduates  of  the  program  are  employed  by  architectural 
engineering  firms,  mining  companies,  state  and  local  highway  departments,  and 
construction  firms. 

General  Education  Requirements 341 

GEA:  Biology  and  substitute  basic  science 3 

GEB: 9 

GEC: 9 

GED:  GED  101,  102,  and  152  or  153  and  substitute  mathe- 
matics        9 

GEE: 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Engineering  Technology  with  Civil 

Engineering  Technology  Specialization  94 

Basic  Sciences:  Physics  203a,b,  253a,b;  Chemistry  115 11 

Mathematics  111,  150,  250 13 

Engineering  222 2 
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Management  202 3 

Engineering  Technology  103,  202,  260a,  263,  310a,  311,  314a, 
315,  317,  319,  364a,  365,  390,  415,  and  one  of  361,  362,  or 

363 46 

Approved  technical  electives 16 

Electives 3 

Total 128 


bourses  required  in  the  major  will  apply  toward  12  hours  of  General  Education,  making  a  total  of  46  in  that  area. 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  SPECIALIZATION 

The  electrical  engineering  technology  specialization  is  designed  to  prepare  tech- 
nologists who  are  capable  of  technical  design  and  who  can  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment, production,  testing,  and  installation  of  electrical  and  electronic  devices, 
circuits,  and  systems.  In  addition,  graduates  are  capable  of  participation  in  the 
planning  and  installation  of  power  distribution  systems  and  operating  and 
maintaining  complex  electrical  systems.  Graduates  of  the  program  are  employed 
in  communications,  power,  electronics,  sales,  manufacturing,  and  other  fields. 

General  Education  Requirements 341 

GEA:  Biology  and  substitute  basic  sciences 3 

GEB: 9 

GEC: 9 

GED:  GED  101,  102,  and  152  or  153  and  substitute 

mathematics 9 

GEE: 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Engineering  Technology  with  Electrical 

Engineering  Technology  Specialization  94 

Basic  Sciences:  Physics  203a,b,  253a,b;  Chemistry  115 11 

Mathematics  108,  109,  150,  250  14 

Management  202. 3 

Engineering  222 2 

Engineering  Technology  238,  245a,  304a,  304b,  332a,  332b,  403a, 

403b,  437a,  437b,  438a,  438b 48 

Approved  technical  electives 13 

Electives 3 

Total 128 


bourses  required  in  the  major  will  apply  toward  12  hours  in  General  Education,  making  a  total  of  46  in  that  area. 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
SPECIALIZATION 

The  mechanical  engineering  technology  specialization  is  designed  to  prepare 
graduates  for  a  career  in  power  and  manufacturing  industries;  it  provides  a  di- 
verse background  in  general  mechanical  technology  focusing  in  such  areas  as 
fluid  power,  computer-aided  drawing,  thermal  science,  mechanical  design  technol- 
ogy and  mechanical  aspects  of  manufacturing  systems.  Graduates  are  employed 
by  electric  utilities,  manufacturing  firms,  architectural/engineering  firms,  and 
other  industries  which  deal  with  mechanical  products  or  equipment. 

General  Education  Requirements 341 

GEA:  Biology  and  substitute  basic  science 3 

GEB: 9 
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GEC: 9 

GED:  GED  101,  102,  and  152  or  153  and  substitute 

mathematics 9 

GEE: 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Engineering  Technology  with  Mechanical 

Engineering  Technology  Specialization  94 

Basic  Sciences:  Physics  203a,b,  253a,b;  Chemistry  115 11 

Mathematics  111,  150,  250 13 

Engineering  222 2 

Management  202 3 

Engineering  Technology  103,  104,  209,  245a,  260a,  260b,  311, 

312,  313a,  313b,  317,  318,  390,  401,  404,  424a,  445,  455 54 

Approved  technical  electives 11 

Total 128 


bourses  required  in  the  major  will  apply  toward  12  hours  in  General  Education,  making  a  total  of  46  in  that  area. 

Courses  (ET) 

A  suitable  calculator  and  textbooks  are  required  for  most  of  the  following  courses. 

103-3  Engineering  Drawing  I.  Principles  and  practices  of  engineering  drawing.  Orthographic 
(multiview)  projection;  sections  and  conventions;  the  spatial  relationship  of  points,  lines,  and 
planes;  and  revolution.  Drawing  supplies  and  problems  workbook  required,  costing  approximately 
$15. 

104-3  Engineering  Drawing  II.  Principles  and  practices  of  engineering  drawing.  Representa- 
tion of  mechanical  components,  dimensioning,  tolerancing,  and  mechanical  drawing  symbols.  In- 
troduction to  computer-aided  drawing  systems  with  applications  to  both  micro-computer  and 
mini-computer  systems.  Prerequisite:  103. 

202-3  Structural  Detailing.  Principles  and  practices  of  engineering  drawing  as  applied  to 
structural  design  with  emphasis  on  reinforced  concrete  and  structural  steel  drawings.  Drawing 
supplies  required,  cost  $8.  Prerequisite:  103. 

209-3  Manufacturing  Process  Laboratory.  (Same  as  Industrial  Technology  209)  Laboratory 
experiments  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  theory  and  operation  of  manufacturing  processes. 
Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  IT  208  or  consent  of  instructor. 

236-2  Electrical  Instrumentation.  Theory  and  use  of  D.C.  and  A.C.  instruments;  measure- 
ment and  error,  units,  standards,  meters,  bridges,  oscilloscopes,  electronic  instruments,  instru- 
ments for  generation  and  analysis  of  waveforms,  counters,  and  transducers.  Laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  111. 

238-4  Digital  Fundamentals.  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  digital  systems,  logic 
gates,  simulation  of  logic  gates,  combinational  logic  design,  Karnaugh  maps,  number  systems, 
flip-flops,  sequential  circuits,  digital  circuit  fault  analysis,  and  comparison  of  logic  families.  Labo- 
ratory. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 

245-8  (4, 4)  Electrical  Systems  for  Industry,  (a)  Electrical  symbols  and  schematics,  resistance, 
Ohm's  Law,  capacitance,  inductance,  KirchhofFs  Law,  meters,  A.C.  fundamentals,  transformers, 
power  factor,  and  safety.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111.  (b)  Introduction  to  electron- 
ics: laboratory  practices,  oscilloscopes,  meters,  components,  power  supplies,  amplifiers,  and  char- 
acteristics of  semiconductor  devices.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 
260-6  (3,  3)  Principles  of  Mechanics,  (a)  Statics.  Concepts  of  force  systems,  moments,  and 
equilibrium  of  rigid  bodies,  analysis  of  trusses  and  frames,  determination  of  centroids,  center  of 
gravity,  and  moments  of  inertia,  calculation  of  shear  and  moment  diagrams  in  beams.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  150  or  concurrent  enrollment,  (b)  Dynamics.  Friction;  particles  and  rigid  bodies 
in  translation,  rotation,  and  plane  motion;  relative  motion;  impulse  and  momentum;  work  and 
energy.  Prerequisite:  260a,  Mathematics  150. 

263-4  Basic  Surveying.  Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments;  principles  of  surveying  practice 
and  computation.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  103,  Mathematics  111. 

304-8  (4,  4)  Electrical  Circuits,  (a)  Solutions  to  D.C.  steady-state  networks  by  branch,  equiva- 
lent circuit,  loop  circuit,  and  node  voltage  methods.  Study  of  network  theorems.  Extension  of  these 
topics  to  A.C.  steady-state  by  use  of  the  phasor  transform.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  245a,  Mathe- 
matics 150  or  concurrent  enrollment,  (b)  Further  topics  in  A.C.  circuits;  frequency  response,  reso- 
nance, filters,  transformers  and  magnetic  coupling,  complex  power,  and  dependent  sources.  Tran- 
sient response  by  the  classical  solution  of  differential  equations  and  by  Laplace  transform 
methods.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  304a,  Engineering  222,  Mathematics  250  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 
310-6  (3,  3)  Heavy  Construction,     (a)  The  fundamental  elements  of  heavy  construction  methods 
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and  equipment.  Prerequisite:  260a  or  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  Construction  planning,  estimating, 
and  management  procedures  and  techniques.  Civil  engineer's  scale  required.  Prerequisite:  310a. 
311-3  Strength  of  Materials.  Stress  and  strain;  torsion,  bending,  and  combined  stresses;  beam 
deflections;  behavior  of  columns.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  260a,  Engineering  222  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

312-3  Materials  Fundamentals  for  Design  and  Manufacturing.  Applications  and  character- 
istics of  metallic  and  nonmetallic  materials  used  in  design  and  manufacturing.  Characteristics 
and  properties  of  materials  used  in  engineering  applications.  Fuels,  combustion  and  nozzles.  Lab- 
oratory. Prerequisite:  Physics  203a,b;  253a,b. 

313-6  (3,  3)  Elementary  Heat  Power,  (a)  Fundamental  laws  of  heat  power,  properties  of  sys- 
tems, liquids,  vapors,  and  liquid-vapor  mixtures.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150.  (b)  Engine  cy- 
cles and  applications.  Fuels,  combustion,  and  nozzles.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  313a,  ENGR  222 
or  concurrent  enrollment. 

314-6  (3,  3)  Soil  Mechanics,  (a)  Laboratory  determination  of  the  basic  properties  of  soils;  com- 
ponents of  soil  surveys;  engineering  soil  classifications;  fundamental  study  of  soil  properties.  Lab- 
oratory. Laboratory  notebook  required,  costing  approximately  $4.  (b)  Soil  water  and  seepage;  frost 
action  in  soils;  soil  stabilization;  stress  distribution  in  soils  and  introduction  to  foundation  design. 
Prerequisite:  260a,  314a. 

315-2  Elementary  Structural  Analysis.  Applications  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  de- 
termination of  forces  and  deflections  of  statically  determinate  structures;  approximate  methods  of 
determining  member  forces  in  indeterminate  frames;  study  of  various  types  of  structures  and 
loading  conditions.  Prerequisite:  260a,  Engineering  222  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
317-2  Fluid  Mechanics.  Fundamentals  of  fluid  statics,  basic  fluid  flow  concepts  for  idealized 
fluids,  flow  networks,  and  introduction  to  viscous  fluids.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 
318-3  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics.  Viscous  flow  in  closed  conduits,  basic  hydraulic  machinery, 
and  fluid  power  systems.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  317. 

319-3  Municipal  Hydraulics.  Flow  measuring  devices;  collection,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
water;  collection  and  transportation  of  sewage;  pumps  and  pumping.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
317. 

321-3  Instrumentation  and  Controls.  Analog  and  digital  signal  conditioning;  thermal,  me- 
chanical, and  optical  transducers;  electrical  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  actuators;  and  control  loop 
dynamics.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  245a. 

332-8  (4,  4)  Electromagnetic  Principles  and  Devices,  (a)  Introduction  to  D.C.  and  A.C.  ma- 
chinery. Theory  and  operating  characteristics  of  D.C.  generators  and  D.C.  motors.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  304a  or  concurrent  enrollment,  (b)  Theory  and  operating  characteristics  of  poly- 
phase and  single-phase  A.C.  motors.  Special  applications  of  A.C.  and  D.C.  motors.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  332a,  304a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

342-2  Technology  Design.  An  elective  project  on  any  technical  subject  selected  by  the  student 
with  advice  from  the  instructor.  Stimulates  original  thought  and  creativity.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing. 

361-3  Project  Surveying.  Surveying  process  for  civil  engineering  projects;  easements;  precise 
surveying;  related  computations.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  263. 

362-3  Land  Surveying.  U.S.  Public  Land  System  and  boundary  surveys;  survey  laws;  legal  de- 
scriptions; title  search;  related  computations;  subdivision  development.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
263. 

363-3  Control  Surveying.  Topographic  surveying;  geodesy;  route  surveying;  construction 
stakeout;  related  computations.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  263. 

364-7  (4,  3)  Highway  Engineering  Technology,  (a  )  Highway  surveys,  plans  and  computa- 
tions. Highway  design,  drainage,  roadside  development  and  subgrade  structure.  Study  of  types  of 
base  courses,  pavements,  and  surfaces.  Highway  construction  and  maintenance.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 263  or  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  Highway  administration,  planning,  economics,  and  fi- 
nances. Traffic  engineering.  Introduction  to  railroad  and  airport  design.  Prerequisite:  364a. 
365-3  Water  Treatment  and  Sanitation.  Introduction,  description,  and  design  of  potable  water 
and  wastewater  facilities.  Chemical  coagulation,  sedimentation,  disinfection,  and  hardness  re- 
moval of  water.  Sanitation  measures  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  in  civil  engineering  technology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

390-3  Cost  Estimating.  (Same  as  Industrial  Technology  390.)  Study  of  the  techniques  of  cost 
estimation  for  products,  processes,  equipment,  projects,  and  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
111. 

392-2  (1,1)  Engineering  Technology  Co-op.  Supervised  work  experience  in  Engineering  Tech- 
nology industry.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
401-3  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning.  Applications  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  flow  to 
air  conditioning  systems.  Heating  and  cooling  load  analysis.  Principles  of  human  comfort.  Discus- 
sion of  various  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning  cycles  and  their  application  to  laboratory  simu- 
lators. Prerequisite:  313b,  laboratory. 

403-8  (4,  4)  Electronics  Technology,  (a)  Fundamental  theory  and  operation  of  semiconductor 
diodes  and  bipolar  transistors,  incremental  models  for  transistors,  biasing,  stability,  and  feedback 
of  single  and  multistage  amplifiers.  Parameters  and  applications  of  field-effect  transistors,  opto- 
electronic devices,  thyristors,  unijunction  transistors  and  amorphous  semi-conductors.  Laborato- 
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ry.  (b)  Parameters  and  applications  of  operational  amplifiers,  linear  integrated  circuits,  monolith- 
ic voltage  regulators,  and  digital  integrated  circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  304b. 

404-3  Machine  Design  Technology.  Strength  and  safety  considerations  in  design  of  machine 
parts.  Fatigue  and  stress  concentrations,  bearings,  brakes,  clutches,  and  springs.  Applications  of 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  problems  of  design  and  development,  mechanisms.  Laboratory.  Not 
for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  260a,  311. 

408-3  Computer  Assisted  Drawing  and  Design.  Theory  and  practice  of  computer  graphics  as 
applied  to  computer  assisted  design.  Use  of  programming  and  commercial  programs  to  assist  in 
mechanical  engineering  technology  design  projects.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  104, 
260a,  313a,  317,  Engineering  222,  and  senior  standing. 

411-3  Legal  Aspects  of  Surveying.  Topics  covered  include  common  and  statute  law;  unwritten 
rights  in  land  and  their  relationship  to  land  surveying;  restoration  of  lost  corners;  principles  con- 
trolling multiple  corners;  rules  of  evidence  to  include  classification  of  evidence,  burden  of  proof, 
and  weight  of  classes  of  evidence;  and  rights,  duties,  and  liability  of  the  professional  land  survey- 
or. Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  362. 

412-3  Survey  Design  and  Land  Development.  Subdivision  and  land  development  principles, 
methods,  and  procedures,  including  laws  relating  to  subdivision  and  land  development.  Scope  will 
include  rural  and  urban  subdivisions,  industrial  parks,  and  major  recreational  developments. 
Laboratory.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  263. 

413-4  Field  Survey  Problems.  Perform  extensive  field  projects  in  the  areas  of  engineering, 
hydographic,  land  and  control  surveying.  To  be  held  at  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Course  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  414.  Prerequisite:  263  and  one  of  361,  362,  or  363. 
414-2  Field  Project  Planning  and  Computations.  Planning,  organization,  computations,  and 
drafting  of  field  survey  projects  including  the  needed  mapping  utilizing  calculators,  computers, 
and  CAD.  This  course  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  413.  Prerequisite:  263  and  one  of  361,  362, 
or  363. 

415-4  Elementary  Structural  Design.  Introduction  to  structural  properties  of  steel  and  rein- 
forced concrete.  Design  of  basic  steel  elements:  tension  members,  beams,  columns,  and  connec- 
tions. Basic  design  of  reinforced  concrete  elements:  beams,  columns,  and  footings.  Use  of  AISC  and 
ACI  codes.  Prerequisite:  202,  311  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  315. 

424-6  (3,  3)  Power  Systems  Technology,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  basic  power  plant  operation  and 
equipment;  e.g.,  fuels,  steam  generators,  heat  exchangers,  turbines,  pumps,  and  nuclear  reactors. 
Prerequisite:  313a,  Engineering  222.  (b)  A  study  of  cycles,  heat  balances,  efficiencies,  and  power 
plant  economics.  Student  is  exposed  to  the  design  considerations  and  trade-offs  associated  with  the 
total  design  of  a  power  plant.  Prerequisite:  318,  424a. 

426-5  (3,  2)  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Cameras  and  photography;  flight  planning;  mathematical 
principles  of  vertical  and  tilted  aerial  photographs;  ground  control  methods;  extension  of  control; 
stereoscopy  and  parallax;  basic  instruments,  stereo  plotters,  and  latest  developments.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  263  or  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  Rectification  of  tilted  photographs;  stereoscopic  plot- 
ting instruments;  principles  and  use  of  oblique  photography;  analytic  photogrammetry  and  new 
concepts.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  426a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

437-8  (4,  4)  Communications  Systems  Technology,  (a)  Theory  and  applications  of  radio  fre- 
quency transmission  lines,  waveguides,  optical  fibers,  wave  propagation,  and  antennas.  Laborato- 
ry. Prerequisite:  304b.  (b)  Theory  and  applications  of  analog  and  digital  communications  systems. 
Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  403a,  437a. 

438-8  (4, 4)  Continuous  and  Digital  Control  Systems,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  continuous  control 
systems;  equation  of  electrical,  hydraulic  and  thermal  systems;  application  of  LaPlace  transforms, 
transfer  functions,  block  diagrams,  and  flow  graphs.  Computer  implemented  graphical  analysis 
and  design  methods:  root  locus,  frequency  response.  Nyquist  diagrams  and  compensator  design. 
Continuous  systems  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  304b.  (b)  Fundamentals  of  digital  control  systems, 
Stepper  motors,  digital  data  acquisition  and  interface  components,  Fourier  transforms,  Z  trans- 
forms, and  applications  of  fast  Fourier  transform.  Digital  control  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  438a. 
439-4  Microprocessor  Applications  and  Hardware.  A  study  of  microprocessor  applications 
and  hardware  based  on  microprocessor  manufacturer's  literature.  System  configuration,  hard- 
ware, requirements,  typical  instruction  set,  programming,  input/output  techniques,  interfaces, 
and  peripheral  devices.  Prerequisite:  238. 

445-3  Computer- Aided  Manufacturing.  (Same  as  IT  445)  Introduction  to  the  use  of  computers 
in  the  manufacturing  of  products.  Includes  the  study  of  direct  and  computer  numerical  control  of 
machine  tools  as  well  as  interaction  with  process  planning,  inventory  control,  and  quality  control. 
Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  IT  208,  computer  programming  or  consent  of  instructor. 
455-3  Industrial  Robotics.  (Same  as  IT  455)  Study  of  industrial  robots  and  their  applications; 
pendant  and  numerical  programming  of  robots.  Robotics  design  including  tactile  and  visual  sen- 
sors. Technical  and  psychological  problems  of  justification,  installation,  and  management  of 
robotic  systems.  Prerequisite:  445. 

492-1  to  6  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity  for  students  to 
obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected  technical  problems. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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English  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 


The  major  in  English  is  36  semester  hours  at  least  half  of  which  must  be  taken  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  The  English  major  may  choose  from 
four  specializations. 

Students  who  wish  to  declare  English  as  a  major  should  consult  the  director  of 
undergraduate  programs  in  English  early  in  their  college  careers.  Continuing 
students  who  wish  to  declare  an  English  major  should  petition  the  Department  of 
English  for  admission  to  the  department.  Transfer  students  should  bring  their 
transcripts  and  evaluation  of  transfer  credit.  Thereafter,  all  English  majors  must 
have  their  advance  registration  forms  signed  by  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of 
English.  Only  English  courses  that  are  completed  with  at  least  a  C  will  fulfill  a 
major  requirement.  Deviations  from  regular  programs  must  have  prior  written 
department  approval. 

Students  who  wish  to  construct  an  inter-departmental  major  in  English  and 
certain  related  fields  may  do  so  in  consultation  and  with  the  approval  of  the  direc- 
tor of  undergraduate  programs  in  English. 

All  students  are  strongly  urged  to  supplement  their  English  majors  through  the 
study  of  classical  and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  the  study  of  foreign  literature 
in  translation.  Majors  preparing  for  graduate  school  should  take  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language. 

Although  a  minor  field  is  not  required,  students  are  urged  to  consider  comple- 
mentary minor  fields  such  as  foreign  languages  and  literatures,  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  journalism. 

ENGLISH  CORE  CURRICULUM 

All  students  majoring  in  English  will  take  the  following  courses: 
English  302a,  302b,  309,  390,  and  471  or  472. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Students  who  wish  to  become  certified  teachers  of  English  may  pursue  their  ma- 
jors as  follows: 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202,  301;  GEC  213,  330;  GED  101,  102  and  GED 
152  or  153. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  English 36 

Professional  Education  Requirements 251 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Electives 13 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  complete  the  college  re- 
quirements as  a  part  of  the  13  hours.  (See  Chapter  3.)  

Total 120 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  teacher  training  candidates  will  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses: 

English  300;  485;  a  400-level  course  in  English  literature  before  1800;  a 
400-level  course  in  American  literature  before  1900;  a  400-level  course  in  conti- 
nental literature;  two  electives  chosen  from  300  and  400-level  English  courses. 


1In  order  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  teacher  education  program  and  for  a  student  teaching  assignment,  students 
must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.50  (A  is  4.0)  in  the  major. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A  student  may  wish  to  pursue  one  of  several  specializations  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
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eral  Arts.  The  degree  earned  and  the  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 
General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEC  330  must  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  GEC  requirement. 
Academic  College  Requirements 6-8 

Refer  to  catalog  section  titled  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Requirements  for  Major  in  English 36 

Electives  30-32 

Total  120 

ENGLISH  MAJOR— GENERAL  SPECIALIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  students  will  take  seven  electives  from  the 
200,  300,  and  400-level  courses  in  English,  with  several  courses  at  the  400-level. 
At  least  one  of  these  elective  courses  must  be  a  course  in  English  literature  before 
1800,  one  a  course  in  American  literature  before  1900,  and  one  a  course  in  conti- 
nental literature.  In  addition,  at  least  one  of  these  elective  courses  must  be  in 
each  of  the  three  major  genres:  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama.  Students  plan- 
ning to  enter  graduate  school  are  strongly  urged  to  take  two  years  of  a  foreign 
language  or  the  equivalent.  Students  should  consult  with  their  departmental  ad- 
viser to  achieve  a  suitable  range  and  breadth  of  course  work. 

ENGLISH  MAJOR— CREATIVE  WRITING  SPECIALIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  students  should  take  two  courses  selected  from 
English  281,  282,  283;  two  courses  from  381,  382,  383;  English  351  or  352;  Eng- 
lish 492;  and  at  least  one  other  400-level  English  course.  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  additional  400-level  courses  in  English. 

ENGLISH  MAJOR— PREPROFESSIONAL  SPECIALIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum,  majors  interested  in  such  fields  as  law,  busi- 
ness, and  government  will  take  the  following  courses: 

English  290,  300,  391,  445;  three  electives,  which  may  concentrate  on  a  special 
interest,  and  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  departmental  adviser,  may  include 
courses  in  other  departments. 

Minor 

The  minor  in  English  is  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  at  least  half  of  which 
must  be  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  Only  English 
courses  which  are  completed  with  at  least  a  C  fulfill  a  minor  requirement.  Minors 
are  available  with  several  specializations,  and  the  following  are  listed  as  exam- 
ples only.  Students  interested  in  English  as  a  minor  are  invited  to  confer  with  the 
director  of  undergraduate  programs  in  English,  or  an  adviser  in  the  Department 
of  English. 

ENGLISH  MINOR— TEACHING  SPECIALIZATION  (18  Hours) 

For  students  who  wish  to  meet  the  minimum  certification  requirements  for  teach- 
ing English  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  following  courses  are  required:  English 
300;  390;  471  or  472;  485;  and  two  of  the  following:  English  302a,  302b,  309,  445. 

ENGLISH  MINOR— PREPROFESSIONAL  SPECIALIZATION  (18  Hours) 

English  300;  290  or  390;  391;  445;  471  or  472;  and  one  elective  from  the  200-,  300-, 
or  400-levels. 

ENGLISH  MINOR— CREATIVE  WRITING  SPECIALIZATION  (18  Hours) 

Creative  writing  minors  should  take  at  least  one  course  from  English  281,  282  or 
283;  one  course  from  English  381,  382,  or  383;  English  351  or  352;  English  492; 
and  two  300-  or  400-level  English  courses. 
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ENGLISH  MINOR— WORLD  LITERATURE  SPECIALIZATION  (18  Hours) 

English  209,  390;  and  four  courses  from  425,  438,  445,  455,  465.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  catalog  section  titled  Comparative  Literature. 

ENGLISH  MINOR— OTHER  SPECIALIZATIONS  (18  Hours) 

Students  wishing  to  arrange  other  specializations  in  English  should  consult  the 
director  of  undergraduate  programs  in  English  or  one  of  the  departmental 
advisers. 

Courses  (ENGL) 

119-3  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing.  Practice  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction.  Prerequisite: 
GED  102. 

201-3  Introduction  to  Drama.  Students  will  read  and  discuss  plays  of  different  types  and  peri- 
ods. Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

202-3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  Students  will  read  and  discuss  poems  of  different  types  and  peri- 
ods. Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

209-3  Introduction  to  the  Forms  of  Literature.  Poetry,  drama,  and  fiction.  Statement  and  il- 
lustration of  the  techniques  of  the  three  genres  over  the  range  of  American  and  English  literature. 
Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

210-3  Introduction  to  Fiction.  Students  will  read  and  discuss  a  variety  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean short  stories  and  novels.  Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 
225-3  Women  in  Literature.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  225.)  Examines  the  ways  in  which 
women  are  portrayed  in  literature,  especially  in  twentieth-century  novels,  drama,  short  fiction, 
and  poetry  written  by  women.  Prerequisite:  GED  102;  or  GED  120. 

281-3  Creative  Writing:  Beginning  Fiction.  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  writing  crea- 
tive prose  with  emphasis  on  characterization,  plot,  and  narrative  devices.  Study  and  application  of 
various  methods  of  short  story  writing.  Exercises.  Critiques.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

282-3  Creative  Writing:  Beginning  Poetry.  Introduction  to  basic  theories  and  techniques  of 
poetry  writing  with  emphasis  on  metrics,  forms,  and  poetic  stanzas.  Study  and  application  of  each 
of  these  general  aspects  of  writing  poetry.  Exercises.  Critiques.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

283-3  Creative  Writing:  Beginning  Drama.  Introduction  to  basic  problems  and  techniques  of 
dramatic  presentation.  Emphasis  on  producing  works  for  the  amateur  market,  with  a  secondary 
purpose  of  advising  future  teachers  of  possibilities  of  using  plays,  skits,  etc.,  as  teaching  aids.  Ex- 
ercises in  creating  original  dramatic  material.  Critiques.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

290-3  Intermediate  Expository  Writing.  Designed  for  any  University  student,  to  improve 
writing  skills  beyond  freshman  composition.  Based  on  individual  needs  and  areas  of  specializa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

291-3  Intermediate  Technical  Writing.  An  intermediate  course  in  technical  and  professional 
writing  for  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Intended  for  students  preparing  for  careers  in  ap- 
plied technology,  science,  agriculture,  business,  and  other  fields  where  practical  writing  is  a  part 
of  the  daily  routine.  Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 
293-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Special  Topics  in  Literature  and  Language.  Topics  vary  and  are  an- 
nounced in  advance.  Both  students  and  faculty  suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic  varies. 
Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 

300-3  Introduction  to  Language  Analysis.  Nature  of  language  and  linguistic  inquiry.  Dialec- 
tology, usage,  and  chief  grammatical  descriptions  of  present  day  American  English.  Required  of 
teacher  training  candidates.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120  or  equivalent. 

302A-3  Literary  History  of  England,  Beowulf  to  1800.  Social,  historical,  and  intellectual 
backgrounds  of  English  literature  with  selected  readings  from  each  period  from  Beowulf  to  1800. 
Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120  or  equivalent. 

302B-3  Literary  History  of  England,  1800  to  Present.  Social,  historical,  and  intellectual 
backgrounds  of  English  literature  with  selected  readings  from  each  period  from  1800  to  the  pres- 
ent. Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120  or  equivalent. 

309-3  A  Literary  History  of  the  United  States.  Social,  historical,  and  intellectual  back- 
grounds of  American  literature,  with  selected  readings  for  each  period.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or 
120  or  equivalent. 

325-3  Black  American  Writers.  Poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  by  Black  American  writers.  Prereq- 
uisite: GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

332-3  Folktales  and  Mythology.  A  survey  of  non-classical  mythology  and  folktales,  emphasiz- 
ing its  medieval  and  modern  aspects  as  well  as  the  use  of  folklore  in  major  literary  works.  Read- 
ings will  cover  Norse,  Celtic,  and  Middle  Eastern  mythology,  their  use  by  English  and  American 
writers,  such  as  Tennyson,  Irving,  and  Hawthorne  and  the  popular  folk-ballad.  Students  are  en- 
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couraged  to  explore  other  aspects  of  world  folklore  in  their  independent  research  papers.  Prerequi- 
site: GED  102  or  120  or  equivalent. 

333-3  The  Bible  as  Literature.    To  introduce  students  to  types  of  literature  in  the  Bible  while 
familiarizing  them  with  Biblical  texts.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  120  or  equivalent. 
335-3  The  Short  Story.    Reading  and  discussion  of  short  stories  by  American  and  European  au- 
thors. Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

351-3  Forms  of  Fiction.  A  study  of  fictional  forms  with  special  concentration  on  the  most  signif- 
icant contemporary  fiction  including  selected  readings  from  current  periodicals.  This  course  is 
taught  by  a  publishing  fiction  writer  and  designed  for  student  fiction  writers.  Prerequisite:  281  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

352-3  Forms  of  Poetry.  A  study  of  poetic  forms  with  special  concentration  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant contemporary  poetry,  including  selected  readings  from  current  periodicals.  This  course  is 
taught  by  a  publishing  poet  and  designed  for  student  poets.  Prerequisite:  282  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

365-3  Shakespeare.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  plays.  Prerequisite:  GED  101  and 
GED  102;  or  GED  120;  or  equivalent. 

381-3  Creative  Writing:  Intermediate  Fiction.  Emphasis  on  the  long  short  story  and  novella 
with  exercises  and  study  oriented  to  more  sustained  forms  of  prose  than  the  short  story  Theories 
and  techniques  of  extended  fictional  forms  treated.  Critiques.  Prerequisite:  281  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

382-3  Creative  Writing:  Intermediate  Poetry.  Concentration  on  modern  forms  and  theories  of 
poetry.  Writing  assignments  and  exercises  in  the  application  of  various  poetic  techniques,  prima- 
rily 20th  century  American.  Critiques.  Prerequisite:  282  or  consent  of  instructor. 
383-3  Creative  Writing:  Intermediate  Drama.  Concentration  on  serious  literary  statements 
through  drama,  and  on  practical  instruction  in  writing  extended  and  concentrated  dramatic 
forms.  Presentation  of  various  dramatic  theories  through  the  study  of  representative  plays.  Dra- 
ma writing  exercises  and  critiques.  Prerequisite:  283  or  consent  of  instructor. 
390-3  Advanced  Composition.  Expository  writing.  Prerequisite:  C  average  in  GED  120;  or  C 
average  in  GED  101  and  102;  or  equivalent.  Open  to  English  majors  and  minors  or  with  consent  of 
department. 

391-3  Precision  in  Reading  and  Writing.  To  improve  the  student's  ability  to  read  and  write 
with  precision  and  clarity,  depending  on  reading  complex  material  (requiring  no  particular  back- 
ground for  comprehension)  and  on  writing  pr[  +  AA]ecis  of  it.  Prerequisite:  grade  of  B  in  GED  102; 
or  C  in  GED  120;  or  C  in  English  290. 

393-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Special  Topics  in  Literature  and  Language.  Topics  vary  and  are  an- 
nounced in  advance.  Both  students  and  faculty  suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic  varies. 
Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 

401-3  Modern  English  Grammars.  A  review  of  modern  approaches  to  grammatical  analysis  in 
English  language  (only),  this  course  is  specifically  designed  to  meet  needs  of  in-service  or  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  composition  and  language  arts,  particularly  at  the  secondary  and  college  levels. 
402-3  Old  English  Language  and  Literature.  Introduction  to  the  language,  literature  and 
culture  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  with  special  emphasis  on  Old  English  heroic  and  elegaic  poetry, 
exclusive  of  Beowolf. 

403-3  History  of  the  English  Language.    A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  language  from 
Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special  emphasis  on  Middle  and  Early  Modern  changes. 
404-3  Middle  English  Literature  Excluding  Chaucer. 
405-3  Middle  English  Literature:  Chaucer. 
412-3  English  Non-Dramatic  Literature:  The  Renaissance. 

413-3  English  Non-Dramatic  Literature:  The  Restoration  and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century. 
414-3  English  Non-Dramatic  Literature:  The  Later  Eighteenth  Century. 
421-3  English  Romantic  Literature. 

422-3  Victorian  Poetry.  Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  in 
England. 

423-3  Modern  British  Poetry. 

425-3  Modern  Continental  Poetry.  Representative  poems  by  major  20th  century  poets  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Greece. 

426-3  American  Poetry  to  1900.  Trends  in  American  poetry  to  1900  with  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  achievement  of  the  more  important  poets. 

427-3  American  Poetry  from  1900  to  the  Present.     The  more  important  poets  since  1900. 
433-3  Religion  and  Literature.     Introduce  students  to  the  study  of  religious  meaning  as  it  is 
found  in  literature. 

436-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Major  American  Writers.  Significant  writers  of  fiction  and 
nonfictional  prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  20th  Century.  May  be  repeated  only  if  topic  varies,  and 
with  consent  of  department. 

438-3  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American  Literature.  The  relationship  of  basic  ideas  in 
America  to  American  literature. 

445-3  Cultural  Backgrounds  of  Western  Literature.  A  study  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  and  Goethe's  Faust,  as  to  literary  type  and  historical  influence 
on  later  Western  writers. 
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451-3  Eighteenth  Century  English  Fiction.    Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 
452-3  Nineteenth  Century  English  Fiction.    Victorian  novel:  1830-1880. 
453-3  Modern  British  Fiction. 

455-3  Modern  Continental  Fiction.  Selected  major  works  of  Europe  and  authors  such  as 
Mann,  Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 

458-3  American  Fiction  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  early  20th  Century. 

459-3  American  Fiction  of  the  20th  Century.  Trends  and  techniques  in  the  American  novel 
and  short  story  since  1914. 

460-3  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama.  Elizabethan  drama  excluding  Shakespeare:  such 
Elizabethan  playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker;  and  Jacobean  drama: 
such  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights  as  Jonson,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  Shirley. 

462-3  English  Restoration  and  18th  Century  Drama.    After  1660,  representative  types  of 
plays  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan. 
464-3  Modern  British  Drama. 

465-3  Modern  Continental  Drama.    The  continental  drama  of  Europe  since  1870;  representa- 
tive plays  of  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
468-3  American  Drama.    The  rise  of  the  theater  in  America,  with  readings  of  plays,  chiefly 
modern. 

471-3  Shakespeare:  The  Early  Plays,  Histories,  and  Comedies. 
472-3  Shakespeare:  The  Major  Tragedies,  Dark  Comedies,  and  Romances. 
473-3  Milton.    A  reading  of  a  selection  of  the  minor  poems,  of  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  the  major  treatises. 

481-3  Literature  for  the  Adolescent.  Criteria  for  evaluation  of  literary  materials  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school,  with  emphasis  on  critical  approaches  in  selection  of  literature. 
484-3  Non-Print  Media  and  English.  Theory  and  application  of  film  and  other  non-print  me- 
dia to  the  study  and  teaching  of  English.  Especially  emphasized  is  the  relationship  between  print 
and  non-print  communications  systems  and  verbal  and  non-verbal  systems.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

485-3  Problems  in  Teaching  Composition,  Language,  Literature  and  Reading  in  High 
School. 

487-3  Old  Age  in  Literature.  An  examination  of  how  literature  can  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  aging,  using  texts  that  will  focus  on  such  issues  as  physical  and  cognitive  changes, 
work  and  retirement,  intergenerational  relationships,  death  and  dying. 

490-3  Expository  Writing.  An  advanced  expository  writing  course  designed  to  improve  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  write  clear  and  effective  prose.  The  main  work  of  the  course  will  consist  of  the 
writing  and  revising  of  a  set  of  essays  that  reflect  a  variety  of  rhetorical  strategies.  Required  read- 
ings will  provide  models  and  subject  matter  for  some  of  the  assignments.  Prerequisite:  290  or  390 
or  equivalent. 

491-3  Technical  Writing.  An  all-University  course  designed  to  teach  advanced  academic  and 
professional  (non-fictional)  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  GED  102  or  equivalent. 
492-3  to  9  Creative  Writing  Seminar.  The  topic  varies  among  the  writing  of  poetry,  drama,  or 
prose.  A  directed  written  project  will  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  prose,  poetry,  or 
drama.  A  collection  of  short  stories  or  poems,  a  novel  or  play  of  what  instructors  consider  to  be 
acceptable  quality  will  fulfill  the  seminar  requirement.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
493-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Special  Topics  in  Literature  and  Language.  Topics  vary  and  are  an- 
nounced in  advance;  both  students  and  faculty  suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic  varies. 
494-3  Literary  Criticism  Applied  to  Film.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  history  and  theories 
of  literary  criticism.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  concepts  of  literary  criticism  to  a 
series  of  films  which  they  will  view.  A  $10  screening  fee  is  required. 

495-3  A  Survey  of  Literary  Criticism.  An  introductory  course  to  the  history  of  criticism  and 
major  recent  schools  of  literary  criticism  and  theory.  Required  of  M.A.  students  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  literature  and  all  Ph.D.  students. 

496-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Topics  in  Women's  Literature.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  454.)  Syllabus, 
which  may  vary  with  instructor,  identifies  new  areas  of  research  on  women  authors  and  includes 
an  examination  of  appropriate  critical  models  that  have  emerged  in  feminist  criticism. 
497-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Senior  Honors  Seminar.  Topics  vary  yearly.  May  be  repeated  as  the 
topic  varies.  Prerequisite:  departmental  approval  and  undergraduate  status. 
498-3  to  9  Internships.  For  English  majors  only.  Student  may  take  up  to  nine  semester  hours  to 
receive  credit  for  internships  with  SIU  Press,  Special  Collections,  University  Museum,  Coal  Cen- 
ter, and  other  academic  units.  Prerequisite:  written  approval  from  department  and  academic  unit. 
499-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Readings  in  Literature  and  Language.  For  English  majors  only. 
Prior  written  departmental  approval  required.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic  varies,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  six  semester  hours. 

Equine  Studies 

(SEE  ANIMAL  SCIENCE) 
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Finance  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  financial  implications  of  decisions  in  both  business  and  government  are  daily 
becoming  more  complex.  Within  the  firm,  financial  considerations  permeate  the 
concentrations  of  research,  engineering,  production,  and  marketing.  Within  gov- 
ernmental activities,  sophisticated  financial  techniques  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly important.  The  financial  executive  thus  takes  a  key  role  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  both  business  and  governmental  operations. 

The  finance  curriculum  offers  two  areas  of  specialization  to  meet  the  varied  in- 
terests of  students:  (1)  financial  management  and  (2)  financial  institutions.  The 
financial  management  program  provides  the  background  for  a  career  in  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  business  firms  and  public  institutions.  The  financial  institu- 
tions specialization  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  operations  of  financial 
intermediaries  and  financial  markets.  Certain  courses  may  require  the  purchase 
of  additional  materials. 

Finance  majors  must  maintain  a  cumulative  2.00  grade  point  average  in  Fi- 
nance prefix  (FIN)  courses  taken  at  SIUC  in  addition  to  meeting  all  of  the  College 
of  Business  and  Administration's  retention  and  graduation  requirements.  Fi- 
nance majors  who  fail  for  two  consecutive  semesters  to  maintain  the  2.00  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  in  Finance  prefix  courses  will  be  required  to  drop  Fi- 
nance as  their  major. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Business  and  Administration 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Professional  Business  Core  (See  Chapter  3.) 41 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Finance 21 

Finance  331,  341,  361 9 

Specialization  (choose  one)  12 

Financial  Institutions 
Finance  449 

Select  three:  320,  432,  433,  462 
or 

Finance  320 
Finance  432  or  433 
Select  two:  321,  322,  323,  480 
Financial  Management 

Finance  380  or  upper  division  accounting  course 
Select  three:  432,  433,  462,  463,  464,  469 
Electives 12 

Total  120 

Courses  (FIN) 

270-3  The  Legal  and  Social  Environment  of  Business.  An  examination  of  the  legal,  social, 
and  political  forces  that  influence  business  and  businessmen.  Particular  attention  to  the  role  of 
law  as  an  agency  of  social  control  in  the  modern  business  society.  Prerequisite:  sophomore 
standing. 

280-3  Business  Law  I.  Legal  problems  arising  from  situations  involving  contracts  and  agency 
and  business  organizations.  Not  pass/fail  for  business  majors. 

300-3  Personal  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  personal  financial  asset  manage- 
ment, including  income  and  expense  budgeting.  Emphasis  also  placed  on  consumer  credit,  insur- 
ance, investments,  home  ownership,  and  taxation.  Will  not  count  toward  a  major  in  finance.  Pre- 
requisite: junior  standing. 

310-3  Insurance.  Fundamentals  of  insurance  and  risk  management  including  a  study  of  selected 
insurance  contracts  and  alternative  methods  of  controlling  risk  exposures.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
320-3  Real  Estate.  Problems  of  real  estate  ownership,  management,  financing,  and  develop- 
ment. Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
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321-3  Real  Estate  Finance.  A  study  of  the  instruments,  techniques,  and  institutions  of  real 
estate  finance;  sources  of  and  methods  for  obtaining  funds  for  real  estate  investments;  mortgage 
risk  analyses.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor  and  junior  standing. 
322-3  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  The  techniques  and  art  of  real  estate  valuation  using  market 
comparison,  cost,  and  income  approaches.  Includes  appraisal  principles,  procedures,  and  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor  and  junior  standing. 

323-3  Real  Estate  Law.  A  survey  of  legal  principles  applicable  to  real  property,  including  the 
following:  conveyances,  titles,  land  descriptions,  rights  and  duties  of  ownership,  and  the  law  of 
real  estate  brokerage.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor  and  junior  standing. 
330-3  Introduction  to  Finance.  Study  of  issuance,  distribution,  and  purchase  of  financial 
claims  including  the  topics  of  financial  management,  financial  markets,  and  financial  invest- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Accounting  230,  Economics  215,  and  junior  standing. 

331-3  Investments.  Survey  of  the  problems  and  procedures  of  investment  management;  types  of 
investment  risks;  investment  problems  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  corporation.  Prerequisite: 
330  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  must  be  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

341-3  Financial  Markets.  Operations  of  capital  markets.  Sources  and  uses  of  funds  of  financial 
institutions.  Prerequisite:  330  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

350-3  Small  Business  Financing.  Financing  problems  involved  in  raising  venture  capital,  debt 
type  funds,  expansion  funds,  and  government  sponsored  funding.  Budgeting,  working  capital 
management,  and  fixed  asset  planning  are  covered.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  230,  Economics  215 
and  junior  standing. 

361-3  Management  of  Business  Finance.  The  principal  problems  of  managing  the  financial 
operations  of  an  enterprise.  Emphasis  upon  analysis  and  solutions  of  problems  pertaining  to  poli- 
cy decisions.  Prerequisite:  330  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  Economics  208  and  must  be  a  busi- 
ness (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

380-3  Business  Law  II.  Legal  problems  arising  from  situations  involving  sales,  commercial  pa- 
per, secured  transactions,  suretyship,  and  bankruptcy.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
432-3  Options  and  Futures  Markets.  Study  of  modern  concepts  and  issues  in  financial  options 
and  futures  markets.  Emphasis  on  risk  management  in  financial  institutions,  and  applications  in 
corporate  finance  and  funds  management.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  331  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better,  361  (361  may  be  taken  concurrently). 

433-3  Portfolio  Theory  and  Management.  Examination  of  modern  concepts  relating  to  man- 
agement of  security  portfolios.  Topics  include  security  analysis,  Markowitz  Portfolio  Theory,  effi- 
cient market  hypothesis,  portfolio  performance  measurement,  risk,  and  portfolio  construction. 
Prerequisite:  331  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  361  (361  may  be  taken  concurrently). 
449-3  Management  of  Financial  Institutions.  Principal  policies  and  problems  which  confront 
top  management.  Emphasis  on  liquidity,  loans,  investments,  deposits,  capital  funds,  financial 
statements,  organization  structure,  operations,  personnel,  cost  analysis,  and  public  relations.  Not 
for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  330  and  341  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

462-3  Working  Capital  Management.  Short-term  budgeting  and  forecasting  techniques  used 
in  business;  alternative  approaches  to  working  capital  management  including  consideration  of 
certainty,  risk  and  uncertainty;  theory  and  applications  of  management  of  cash,  marketable  secu- 
rities, accounts  receivables,  inventory,  banking  relationships,  and  short-term  sources  of  funds. 
Prerequisite:  361  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

463-3  Forecasting  and  Capital  Budgeting.  Long-term  forecasting  techniques  used  in  busi- 
ness; alternative  approaches  to  capital  structure  decisions,  cost  of  capital  measurement;  and  per- 
formance measurement  for  investment  decisions  including  mergers  and  leasing;  explicit  consider- 
ation of  certainty,  risk,  and  uncertainty  in  investment  analysis;  theory  and  applications  in  private 
and  public  sectors.  Prerequisite:  361  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

464-3  International  Financial  Management.  Financial  behavior  of  multinational  firms.  Em- 
phasis on  the  modification  of.conventional  financial  models  to  incorporate  uniquely  foreign  varia- 
bles. Prerequisite:  361  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

469-3  Managerial  Financial  Policy.  Development  of  financial  strategies  and  policies  based  on 
an  evaluation  of  alternative  approaches.  Emphasis  upon  application  of  financial  concepts  and 
techniques  to  real-life  situations.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  361. 
480-3  Problems  in  Labor  Law.  Social,  economic,  and  legal  evaluations  of  recent  labor  prob- 
lems, court  decisions,  and  legislation.  Concern  is  on  long-run  legislative  impact  on  manpower 
planning,  dispute  settlement,  and  utilization  of  employment  resources. 

491-1  to  6  Readings  in  Finance.  Readings  in  classical  and  current  writing  on  selected  topics  in 
various  areas  in  the  field  of  finance  not  available  through  regularly  scheduled  courses.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  chairperson  and  outstanding  record  in  fi- 
nance and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  department.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

495-3  Internship  in  Finance.  Designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  relate  certain  types  of 
work  experience  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  objectives.  Approved  internship  assign- 
ments with  cooperating  companies  in  the  fields  of  finance  are  coordinated  by  the  faculty  member. 
Not  repeatable  for  credit.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  chairperson 
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and  outstanding  record  in  finance  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of 
department.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Fire  Science  Management  (Major,  courses) 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  advanced  practical  course  work  in  the  areas  of 
management  and  supervision.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  hold  or  are 
nearing  completion  of  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  or  its  equivalent  in 
a  fire  science-related  field  from  a  technical  institute  or  community  college.  The 
major  is  presently  offered  only  at  off-campus  sites.  Contact  the  office  of  off-campus 
programs  for  information  on  enrollment  availability. 

Many  graduates  are  employed  in  supervisory  and  management  positions  in  the 
fire  service,  insurance  industry,  fire  equipment  manufacturing  industry,  and  re- 
lated fields. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Fire  Science  Management 48 

Core  Requirements:  Advanced  Technical  Studies  332,  364,  416,  421....    12 
Twenty-four  hours  from  Fire  Science  Management  387,  402, 
410,  Advanced  Technical  Studies  321,  362,  383,  412,  and 

Computer  Information  Processing  232 24 

Twelve  hours  of  internship,  independent  study,  or  approved 

equivalent 12 

Approved  Career  Electives 26 

Total 120 

Courses  (FSM) 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

387-3  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Fire  Service.  An  introduction  to  the  fiscal  problems  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  fire  service  facilities. 

402-3  Current  Issues  in  Fire  Science  Services.  A  review  of  the  current  problems  affecting  the 
fire  service  with  particular  emphasis  on  resource  allocation,  planning,  and  constraints.  Not  for 
graduate  credit. 

410-3  Fire  Prevention  and  Inspection.  Laws  and  regulations  affecting  fire  prevention; 
administering  building  and  fire  codes;  interpreting  building,  fire  prevention,  and  state  fire 
marshall  codes;  and  inspection  procedures.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

411-3  Fire  Insurance  Rating.  Analysis  of  fire  hazards  for  computing  fire  insurance  rates.  Actu- 
arial basis  of  rating  schedules  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  analytic  system  for  measurement 
of  relative  fire  hazard.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

Food  and  Nutrition  (Major,  courses) 

The  food  and  nutrition  program  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science, 
Food  and  Nutrition. 

Students  will  be  required  to  take  field  trips  in  those  courses  so  designated  with 
the  expenses  pro-rated  for  each  student.  Appropriate  uniforms  will  be  required  of 
all  students  enrolling  in  those  courses  that  involve  preparation  of  food. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  MAJOR— DIETETICS  SPECIALIZATION 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in  becoming 
dietitians  in  hospitals,  college  dormitories,  industrial  plants,  health  clinics,  labo- 
ratories, or  public  health  and  welfare  organizations.  They  meet  the  American  Di- 
etetics Association  Standards  of  Education  for  Plan  V  Eligibility  to  write  the  reg- 
istration examination  to  become  a  registered  dietitian  (RD)  requires  completion 
of  academic  and  experiential  requirements. 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Requirement  for  Major  in  Food  and  Nutrition  with  Specialization  in 

Dietetics  74 

GEB  104,  202,  211 (9) 

GED  101,  102,  107,  153 (12) 

GEE  236  (2) 

Food  and  Nutrition  206,  215,  256,  320,  321,  360,  363,  373,  410, 

425,  470,  472,  480,  490 41 

Chemistry  140a,b (3)  +5 

Biology  306,  307  (6) 

Physiology  301,  310 9 

Computer  Science  212  or  Computer  Information  Processing 

109 3 

Microbiology  301  4 

Psychology  323 3 

Management  301 3 

Educational  Psychology  402 3 

Electives 3 

Total  120 


*The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  counted  as  part  of  the  46-hour  General  Education  requirement. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  MAJOR— HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  AND  TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 
SPECIALIZATION 

This  specialization  prepares  students  for  positions  for  challenging  managerial  po- 
sitions in  the  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  industries.  The  courses  offered  in  the 
specialization  concentrate  on  the  nature  and  provision  of  hospitality.  The  pro- 
gram combines  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  management  techniques 
and  administrative  practices  with  the  skills,  knowledge  and  analytical  abilities  to 
achieve  managerial  positions  in  both  commercial  operations  such  as  hotels, 
restaurants  and  resorts,  as  well  as  in  noncommercial  operations  such  as  hospitals 
and  institutions.  Through  this  program  in  the  hospitality  field,  transfer  students 
from  community  colleges  can  complete  their  baccalaureate  degree. 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Food  and  Nutrition  with  Specialization  in 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration  66 

GEB  202  (3) 

GEB  211  (Substitute  with  ECON  214  or  ECON  215) (3) 

GEE  236  (2) 

GED  107(Or  substitute  with  MATH  139) (3) 

Accounting  220,  230 6 

Management  304 3 

Marketing  304,  305 6 
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Finance  280 3 

Computer  Information  Processing  229  or  Computer  Science  212 3 

Economics  208  or  Educational  Psychology  402 3 

Psychology  322  or  323  3 

Food  and  Nutrition  156,  202,  206,  302,  335,  360,  363,  371,  372, 

373,  435,  460,  461,  473 39 

Restricted  Electives 8^ 

Total 120 


^he  numbers  in  parentheses  are  counted  as  part  of  the  46-hour  General  Education  requirement. 

2Students  must  complete  8  hours  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  resort  &  management,  human  resource  management, 
food  and  nutrition  management,  foreign  language  or  general  management. 

Courses  (FN) 

See  also  Animal  Science  for  additional  400-level  courses. 

100-1  Introduction  to  the  Profession  of  Dietetics.  Reviews  the  history  of  the  profession  of 
dietetics;  analyzes  the  impact  of  past  as  well  as  current  societal  influences  on  present  and  future 
development  in  the  field  of  dietetics. 

156-3  Fundamentals  of  Foods.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  food 
preparation.  A  charge  of  $15  will  be  made  for  laboratory. 

202-3  The  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Industries.  Introduction  to  the  diverse  aspects  of  the  hos- 
pitality and  tourism  industries  and  the  interrelationships  between  them.  Historical  development 
of  the  industries,  trends,  current  issues  and  career  opportunities  will  be  examined. 
206-2  Food  Service  Sanitation.  Basic  sanitation  principles  and  application  in  food  service. 
Employee  sanitation  training,  sanitation  standards  and  safety  regulations  in  the  food  service  in- 
dustry will  be  part  of  the  course.  Upon  completion  of  the  course,  students  will  be  eligible  for  the 
sanitation  certificate  national  exam.  Prerequisite:  156  or  equivalent. 

215-2  Introduction  to  Nutrition.  (Same  as  Animal  Sciences  215.)  An  up-to-date  study  of  basic 
principles  of  nutrition  including  classification  of  nutrients  (physical  and  chemical  properties)  and 
their  uses  in  order  to  provide  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  nutrition  in  today's 
environment. 

247-3  (1,  1,  1)  The  School  Lunch  Program,  (a)  Food  purchasing;  (b)  quantity  food  production; 
and  (c)  nutrition  practices  in  the  school  lunchroom. 

256-5  Science  of  Food.  Application  of  scientific  principles  including  preparation,  chemistry, 
functions,  and  interrelationships  in  ingredients  and  their  effects  on  physical,  chemical,  and  senso- 
ry characteristics  of  foods.  Three  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratories  per  week.  A  charge  of 
$20  will  be  made  for  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  140a  or  222a. 

302-3  Dimensions  of  Tourism.  In-depth  examination  of  the  components  of  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry,  motivators  to  travel,  and  the  various  market  segments.  Also  covers  analysis  of  the 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  environmental  impacts  to  tourism.  Prerequisite:  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

320-3  Foundations  of  Human  Nutrition.  Principles  of  human  nutrition  in  relation  to  interme- 
diary metabolism  and  the  role  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Prerequisite:  215,  Chemistry  140a  or 
equivalent. 

321-2  Food  and  Nutrition  Assessments.  Demonstration  and  use  of  tools  and  practices  in 
assessing  food  and  nutrition  behaviors  of  individuals  and  groups  in  clinical  and  community  nutri- 
tion care  settings.  Includes  merchandising  food  and  nutrition  services  as  part  of  marketing  strate- 
gies. Prerequisites:  215,  256. 

335-2  Hospitality  Management.  Management  and  service  within  the  hospitality  industry  with 
an  emphasis  on  techniques  of  scheduling  and  budgetary  control.  A  charge  of  $25  will  be  made  for 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  156  or  consent  of  instructor. 

356-3  Experimental  Foods.  Experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  factors  influencing  the  be- 
havior of  foods.  Individual  problems.  A  charge  of  $10  will  be  made  for  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
256. 

360-3  Quantity  Food  Production.  Selection  and  use  of  institutional  foodservice  equipment  in- 
cluding specifications,  cost,  and  care;  use  of  standardized  formulas,  techniques  of  quantity  prepa- 
ration, and  service  of  food  to  large  groups. Prerequisite:  256  or  equivalent. 

361-3  Food  Service  Organization  and  Management.  Policies,  budgets,  supervision,  and  per- 
sonnel in  feeding  large  groups. 

363-2  Purchasing  Management  in  the  Hospitality  Industry.  Managerial  principles  of  pur- 
chasing in  the  hospital  industry,  with  emphasis  on  functions  of  purchasing  agent,  types  of  mar- 
kets, and  methods  of  purchasing.  Prerequisite:  156  or  equivalent. 

371-2  to  6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in  the  student's 
major.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  or  chairperson. 

372-3  Front  Office  Management.  Principles  and  concepts  of  effective  front  office  management 
in  the  lodging  industry. 
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373-3  Food  and  Beverage  Management.  Examination  of  the  managerial  responsibilities  of 
the  food  and  beverage  manager  in  the  hospitality  operation.  Management  methods  in  budgeting, 
forecasting,  controlling  costs,  and  establishing  operational  policies.  Introduction  to  wines,  beers, 
and  spirits  and  legal  responsibilities  related  to  their  service.  Lab  fee  $15.  Prerequisite:  363  and 
Accounting  220. 

390-1  to  4  Special  Studies  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  Enables  students  to  pursue  personal  re- 
search interests  in  the  food  and  nutrition  area.  Prerequisite:  juniors  and  seniors  only  and  consent 
of  department. 

410-3  Nutrition  Education.  Course  provides  principles,  techniques  and  evaluation  methods 
necessary  to  incorporate  food  and  nutrition  into  the  educational  curriculum  of  schools,  hospitals, 
out-patient  clinics  and  health  agencies.  Principles  of  interviewing,  counseling  and  education  are 
discussed.  Prerequisite:  321. 

420-3  Recent  Developments  in  Nutrition.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific  literature  in  nu- 
trition. Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

421-2  Recent  Trends  in  Food.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific  literature  in  food.  Prerequi- 
site: 320  or  equivalent. 

425-3  Energy  and  Nutrition  Utilization.  The  interrelationship  of  cell  physiology,  metabolism 
and  nutrition  as  related  to  energy  and  nutrient  utilization,  including  host  needs  and  biochemical 
disorders  and  diseases  requiring  specific  nutrition  therapy  or  consideration.  Prerequisites:  320, 
Chemistry  140b,  Physiology  310. 

435-3  Hospitality  Marketing  Management.  Marketing  principles  and  practices  from  a  hospi- 
tality management  perspective.  Develops  the  use  of  marketing  tools  as  an  integral  part  of  any 
hospitality  and  tourism  operation.  Prerequisite:  202  and  Marketing  304. 

460-3  Foodservice  and  Production  Management.  Analysis  of  factors  affecting  food  and  food 
production  management.  The  course  includes  practical  experience  in  operational  administration 
of  foodservice  events.  A  charge  of  $15  will  be  made  for  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  360. 
461-3  Service  Organization  and  Management  in  the  Hospitality  Industry.  Managerial  as- 
pects of  the  hospitality  industry  as  related  to  the  provision  of  quality  service.  Organizational 
structures,  management  techniques,  decision-making  abilities,  ethics,  leadership,  and  human  re- 
source issues  are  examined.  Prerequisite:  435  and  Management  304. 

470-3  Nutrition  Therapy  I.  Physiological  and  biochemical  changes  associated  with  certain  dis- 
eases and  the  appropriate  nutrition  therapy.  Prerequisite:  320,  Chemistry  140b  and  Physiology  310. 
472-3  Applied  Nutrition  Therapy.  Application  of  nutrition  principles  to  the  management  of 
patients  with  altered  physiological  and  biochemical  states.  Off-campus  experiences  may  be  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  470  or  concurrent  enrollment  and  consent  of  instructor. 
473-3  Hotel  Administration.  An  advanced  hotel  administration  course  covering  contemporary 
management  issues  involving  feasibility  analyses,  strategic  planning,  profitability  and  pricing, 
hotel  law,  labor  relations  and  conference  management.  Prerequisite:  372  or  consent  of  instructor. 
474-3  Nutrition  Therapy  II.  In  depth  study  of  the  application  of  nutrition  to  the  management 
of  disease  states  with  emphasis  on  current  treatment  and  complex  metabolic  abnormalities.  Pre- 
requisite: 470. 

480-3  Community  Nutrition.  Offers  a  study  of  the  objectives,  implementation  strategies,  and 
evaluation  methods  of  nutrition  programs  in  communities'  health  programs.  Integration  of  nutri- 
tion into  the  health  care  delivery  system  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  is  included. 
490-3  Nutrition  and  Growth.  The  study  of  human  nutrition  during  each  phase  of  the  life  cycle, 
prenatal  through  geriatric.  Students  elect  at  least  two  phases  for  in-depth  study.  A  general  review 
of  basic  nutrition  is  included.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  department  chairperson. 

Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  (Major) 

The  foreign  language  and  international  trade  major,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  will  combine  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  with  preparation  for  careers  in  the  international  business  community  as  well 
as  in  government  service.  It  is  designed  to  combine  skill  in  a  foreign  language  and 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  international  commerce.  This  is  accomplished  by 
a  curriculum  of  studies  which  has  two  cores — one  in  language  and  one  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  related  subject  matters.  For  both  cores  only  courses  completed 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  will  be  counted  toward  the  major.  This  cross- 
disciplinary  program  allows  for  choice  of  language  as  well  as  some  options  in  elec- 
tives  so  that  different  interests  may  be  accommodated  and  individual  goals  may 
be  realized.  Prior  to  completion  of  the  program,  application  and  expansion  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  gained  by  the  student  through  study  is  provided  by  an  in- 
ternship. Prior  to  the  internship,  both  oral  and  written  language  competency  ex- 
aminations must  be  passed. 
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All  students  planning  to  major  in  foreign  language  and  international  trade  be- 
gin in  the  pre-foreign  language  and  international  trade  classification.  Admission 
to  the  major  may  be  requested  only  after  completion  of  all  qualifying  courses.  Ap- 
proval is  dependent  upon  the  following:  language  skills  course  grade  must  be  at 
least  a  B;  remaining  qualifying  course  grades  must  be  at  least  a  C;  overall  grade 
point  average  must  be  at  least  2.5.  Qualifying  courses:  SIUC  language  skills 
course  320  (Russian  or  Spanish),  320b  (other  languages),  GEB  202  and  250,  Math- 
ematics 139  or  116,  Economics  214,  and  Management  208  or  Economics  308. 

After  admission  a  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  must  be 
maintained.  Students  falling  below  that  level  will  be  placed  on  probation.  If  after 
one  semester  on  probation  the  grade  point  average  is  back  to  2.5,  students  may 
request  reinstatement  to  the  major. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  202  and  250;  Economics  214  or  215  to  substitute  for 
GEB  211;  Mathematics  139  or  116  to  substitute  for  GED  107;  4  hours 
of  foreign  language  to  substitute  for  GEC 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (7)  +  7 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade 59-65 

Courses  in  a  Language  (Chinese,  French,  German, 

Japanese,  Russian  or  Spanish) (8)  +  29-37 

As  prescribed  by  the  program  director;  must  include 
internship,  Foreign  Language  495 

Business  Related  Courses 30 

Accounting  220,  230 6 

Computer  Science  212  or  Computer  Information 

Processing  229  3 

Economics  214,  215,  329 (3)  +  6 

Finance  330 3 

Management  208  or  Economics  308;  and  either 

Management  304  or  Political  Science  441 6 

Marketing  304,  435 6 

Mathematics  139  or  116 (3) 

Electives 0-8 

Recommended:  Computer  Science  202;  East  Asia  370;  Economics  419; 
Finance  341,  464;  Food  and  Nutrition  360,  372,  373;  Geography  362,  364, 
366;  History  339,  370,  380a,  432,  433,  436,  437,  470,  471,  474,  480,  484; 
Management  202;  Marketing  305,  336,  363,  390,  438;  Philosophy  313, 
317,  378;  Political  Science  371,  383,  458,  459,  463,  466,  485,  488; 
Religious  Studies  334;  Sociology  330;  

Total  120 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

(Department,  Majors,  Courses) 

Majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  classics  (minor:  classical  civilization),  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  Minors  are  also  offered  in  Chinese,  classical  civi- 
lization, classical  Greek,  East  Asian  civilization,  Japanese,  and  Latin.  Transfer 
students  planning  to  major  in  a  foreign  language  must  complete  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  of  courses  in  that  language  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale.  No  courses  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  major.  For  modern  foreign  languages,  both 
oral  and  written  language  competency  must  be  demonstrated  in  separate  exami- 
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nations.  Students  should  plan  to  take  these  exams  no  later  than  two  semesters 
prior  to  graduation  so  there  is  time  to  make  up  possible  deficiencies  before  gradu- 
ation. For  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  the  oral  and  written 
competency  examinations  must  be  passed  before  student  teaching  is  begun.  Every 
foreign  language  major  must  have  a  departmental  advance  registration  form, 
signed  by  the  appropriate  adviser  in  the  department,  before  proceeding  to  college 
advisement  and  registration. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

(WITHOUT  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING  CERTIFICATE) 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements 

(See  Chapter  3  J (4)  +  8-14 

Though  not  required,  a  minor  of  at  least  15  hours  is  recommended. 
This  may  be  in  another  foreign  language  or  in  any  other  department 
within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
departmental  adviser;  a  minor  outside  the  college  must  be  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  college  as  well. 

See  the  Spanish  description  for  a  major  program  which  combines  a 
Spanish  major  with  a  minor  in  office  systems  and  specialties. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Foreign  Language  361 

Except  for  classics,  100-level  courses  will  not  count  toward  the  major 
and  at  least  12  hours  must  be  in  courses  on  the  400-level. 

Electives 24-30 

Total 120 


JSee  individual  language  listings  for  specific  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

(WITH  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING  CERTIFICATION) 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements 

(See  Chapter  3.) (4)  +  8-14 

Though  not  required,  a  minor  of  at  least  15  hours  is  recommended. 
This  may  be  in  another  foreign  language  or  in  any  other  department 
within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
departmental  adviser;  a  minor  outside  the  college  must  be  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  college  as  well. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Foreign  Language  361 

100-level  courses  will  not  count  toward  the  major  and  at  least  12  hours 
must  be  in  courses  on  the  400-level.  Foreign  Languages  436  will  be 
one  of  those  courses  required  on  the  400-level  for  majors  in  French, 
German,  and  Spanish. 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Electives 0-5 

Total 120-121 


See  individual  language  listings  for  specific  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

For  College  of  Education  students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language,  the  scheduling 
of  those  classes  which  apply  to  the  major  must  be  done  with  the  appropriate  advis- 
er from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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General  Education  Requirements 462 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  GEC  213;  GED  101  and  102;  GED 
152  or  153 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Foreign  Language  361 

100-level  courses  will  not  count  toward  the  major  and  at  least  12  hours 
must  be  in  courses  on  the  400-level.  Foreign  Languages  436  will  be  one  of 
those  courses  required  on  the  400-level  for  majors  in  French,  German, 
and  Spanish. 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Electives 13 

Total 120 


lSee  individual  language  listings  for  specific  requirements. 

2See  catalog  section  titled  Curriculum  and  Instruction  for  specific  certification  requirements. 

Placement.  The  student  who  has  completed  only  one  year  of  foreign  language  in 
high  school  normally  begins  with  the  first  semester  course.  The  student  who  has 
successfully  completed  two  years  of  study  in  high  school  of  any  language 
currently  taught  in  the  department  may  begin  with  the  second  year  level  without 
having  to  take  the  placement  proficiency  examination.  A  student  majoring  in  a 
foreign  language  who  has  taken  four  years  of  that  language  in  high  school  is 
expected  to  begin  with  300-level  courses  and  to  take  more  upper  level  courses.  Those 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  three  or  more  years  of  high  school  lan- 
guage should  consult  the  departmental  adviser  for  that  language. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  a  foreign  language  is  constituted  by  18  hours  in  courses  above  the 
first-year  level.  See  individual  language  listings  for  specific  requirements.  State 
certification  requirements,  in  terms  of  total  semester  hours  of  subject  matter 
courses,  may  be  met  in  part  by  counting  first-year  foreign  language  courses  or  by 
doing  additional  advanced  work.  No  courses  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will 
be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  language  minor. 

A  minor  in  classical  civilization  or  East  Asian  civilizations  is  constituted  by  15 
hours  of  courses  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  sectional 
adviser. 

Secondary  Concentration  for  Majors  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Administration 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  participates  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Administration's  major  program  in  business  and  administra- 
tion by  offering  a  secondary  concentration  of  20-23  hours  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  formulate  an  academic  program  leading  to  a  career  specialization  which 
combines  business  and  a  foreign  language. 

The  secondary  concentration  varies  according  to  the  language  chosen,  but  does 
not  normally  exceed  23  hours  and  involves  course  work  from  the  100  through  the 
400  levels.  For  specific  course  requirements  in  the  respective  languages,  interest- 
ed students  should  contact  advisers  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COURSES 
Courses  (FL) 

199-3  to  27  (3  per  topic)  Self  Instructional  Language.  A  passive  skills  (listening  and  reading) 
self-instructional  program  in  (a)  Italian,  (b)  Korean,  (c)  Portuguese,  (d)  Chinese,  (e)  French,  (f) 
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German,  (g)  Japanese,  (h)  Russian,  and  (i)  Spanish.  Unsupervised  language  study  using  language 
laboratory  facilities  and  designated  text  materials.  Completion  of  this  course  does  not  include 
speaking  and  writing  skills  and  thus  does  not  fulfill  college  language  requirements.  Credit 
granted  upon  successful  completion  of  examination.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

300-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  Readings  from  and  discussions  of  both 
Western  and  Eastern  literatures,  taken  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Occasional  guest  lectures 
by  faculty  of  the  department,  who  speak  on  their  areas  of  special  interest.  All  readings  and  lec- 
tures in  English. 

400-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Variable  Elementary  Languages.  Elementary  conversational  skills  in  a  lan- 
guage not  otherwise  taught  in  this  department.  Since  emphasis  is  on  oral  skills  only,  course  does 
not  fulfill  any  college  or  departmental  language  requirement.  Language  taught  varies  from  year 
to  year.  Must  be  taken  in  a,  b  sequence. 

436-3  Methods  in  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  Survey  of  general  principles  of  second- 
language  teaching,  based  upon  insights  of  modern  linguistics  and  learning-psychology.  Followed 
by  intensive  practical  work  in  classroom  and  language  laboratory  with  teachers  experienced  in 
the  student's  specific  language  field.  Required  of  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  languages  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  or  prior  enrollment  in  300-level  course  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

475A-12  to  34  Full  Year  Abroad  in  Austria.  Two  semesters  at  the  Padagogische  Akademie  at 
Baden  and  at  various  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Vienna.  All  courses  are  taught  in  German. 
Students  may  obtain  30  to  34  semester  hours  of  credit  in  German  language,  literature  and  civili- 
zation and  with  prior  approval  in  elective  areas  of  study  including  music,  art,  architecture,  histo- 
ry, anthropology,  political  science,  physical  education,  and  sociology.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  semesters  of  college  German  or  equivalent  with  a  3.0  grade  point  average. 
495-3  to  12  Internship.  Provides  structure  within  which  previous  studies  can  be  given  practical 
application  normally  in  a  foreign  setting.  Placement  is  arranged  through  the  department,  while 
supervision  is  provided  at  the  internship  site.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  stand- 
ing and  prior  approval  in  writing  from  the  director  of  Foreign  Language  and  International  Trade  if 
internship  is  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  FLIT  graduation  requirements;  otherwise  approval  is 
required  from  the  chair  of  the  department.  In  either  case  approval  may  be  granted  only  after  both 
oral  and  written  language  competency  tests  have  been  passed. 

CHINESE  (Minor,  Courses) 
Minor 

Chinese  courses  above  100  level 18 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  level  or  400  level 10 

Courses  (CHIN) 

120-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  Chinese.  Standard  (Mandarin)  Chinese.  The  basic  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Chinese  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence. 

201-8  (4,  4)  Intermediate  Chinese.  Standard  (Mandarin)  Chinese.  Development  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  on  the  intermediate  level.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prereq- 
uisite: 120b  or  equivalent. 

305-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Individualized  Language  Study.  Designed  to  improve  language  skills  beyond 
the  intermediate  level.  Tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of  students.  Prerequisite:  201b  or 
equivalent. 

320-8  (4,  4)  Advanced  Chinese.  Standard  (Mandarin)  Chinese.  Further  development  of  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills  on  the  advanced  level.  Emphasis  on  developing  profi- 
ciency in  reading  modern  Chinese  through  cultural  readings.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 201b  or  equivalent. 

370-3  Contemporary  China.    A  study  of  customs,  habits,  beliefs  and  traditions  operating  in 
China  today.  Taught  in  English.  Prerequisite:  GEC  213  or  consent  of  instructor. 
390-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  Chinese.    Directed  individual  study  of  some  question,  author, 
or  theme  of  significance  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literature,  language,  or  culture.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

410-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Chinese.  (Same  as  Linguistics  411.)  Phonology  and  syntax 
of  Mandarin  Chinese.  Principal  phonological  features  of  major  Chinese  dialects.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  contrastive  analysis  between  Mandarin  Chinese  and  English.  Theoretical  implications  of 
Chinese  syntax  for  current  linguistic  theories.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Chinese  or  introduction  to 
linguistics. 

435-3  Business  Chinese.  An  overview  of  China's  business  through  reading  in  Chinese  dealing 
with  the  major  aspects  of  China's  foreign  trade  ranging  from  broad  principles  and  policies  to  con- 
crete details  of  operation  and  procedure.  Enhancement  of  conversational  skills  for  business  con- 
texts. Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 
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490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in  Chinese.  Directed  individual  study  of  some  ques- 
tion, author,  or  theme  of  significance  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literature,  language,  or  culture.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

CLASSICS  (Major,  Minors  [Greek,  Latin,  Classical  Civilization],  Courses) 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Classics  courses  and  courses  from  participating  departments 36 

Original  Greek  and  Latin  courses,  two  years  of  one  language  or 

one  year  of  each 12-16 

Electives:  additional  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  classical  civi- 
lization (225,  270,  271,  310,  332,  405,  406,  496)1;  Classics 
396;  GEC  230,  330;  courses  from  participating  departments 
(limited  to  12  hours):  Anthropology  304;  Art  307;  History 
310,  313;  Philosophy  304,  470,  471;  Political  Science  404  20-24 

Minor  in  Greek 

Greek  courses  above  100-level 18 

Minor  in  Latin 

Latin  courses  above  100-level  (388  and  488  may  not  be  counted); 
320  recommended 18 

Minor  in  Classical  Civilization 

Courses  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  adviser  from  Greek,  Latin, 
or  classical  civilization  (225,  270,  271,  310,  332,  405,  406,  496)1; 
courses  also  recommended:  GEC  230,  330  and  either  Classics  100  or 
101 15 


Classical  civilization  includes  all  classics  courses  above  the  100-level  for  which  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is 
required. 

Courses  (CLAS) 

100-2  Greek  and  Latin  in  English.  Vocabulary  building  through  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 
Recommended  for  students  interested  in  the  origin  of  English  words.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
Latin  is  required. 

101-3  Scientific  Terminology:  Greek  and  Latin  Derivatives.  Analysis  of  common  vocabulary 
and  of  basic  scientific  terminology  into  its  component  prefixes,  roots,  and  suffixes.  The  course  con- 
centrates on  methods  for  recognizing  and  understanding  polysyllabic  technical  terms.  No  prereq- 
uisite required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

130-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  Classical  Greek.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  syntax  of  Ancient  Greek  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
progress  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  classics  and  New  Testament.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Greek  required. 

133-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  syntax  of  Latin  in  order  to  enable  them  to  progress  to  the  reading  of 
the  Latin  classics.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Latin  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
201-6  (3,  3)  Intermediate  Greek.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  works  by  authors  such 
as  Xenophon,  Plato,  Homer,  and  the  New  Testament  writers.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 130  or  equivalent. 

202-6  (3,  3)  Intermediate  Latin.  Reading  from  authors  such  as  Livy,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  133  or  two  years  of  high  school  Latin  or  equivalent. 
225-3  Athletics,  Sports,  and  Games  in  the  Ancient  World.  The  Olympics  and  other  great 
games  of  ancient  Greece;  games  and  sporting  events  of  ancient  Rome;  differences  between  ancient 
and  modern  attitudes  about  "sport"  and  sports.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 
270-3  Greek  Civilization.  An  introduction  to  the  life  and  culture  of  ancient  Greece.  Greek  con- 
tributions to  western  civilization  in  literature,  art,  history,  and  philosophy.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
or  Latin  is  required. 

271-3  Roman  Civilization.  An  introduction  to  the  life  and  culture  of  ancient  Rome.  Rome's 
function  in  assimilating,  transforming,  and  passing  on  the  Greek  literary  and  intellectual 
achievements.  Rome's  own  contributions  in  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  spheres.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 
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310-3  Ancient  Art  and  Archaeology.  Survey  of  the  physical  remains  of  ancient  civilizations  of 
the  Aegean  and  Mediterranean  areas.  Special  attention  to  the  artistic  and  architectural  achieve- 
ments of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Occasionally  offered  overseas.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin 
is  required. 

320-3  Latin  Composition.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  struc- 
ture and  style  of  Latin  through  composition.  Prerequisite:  202  or  equivalent. 
332-3  Classical  Drama.  Reading  several  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
both  with  a  view  to  enjoying  them  as  timeless  works  of  art  and  with  a  view  to  understanding  how 
they  grew  out  of  the  societies  of  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is 
required. 

380-2  to  4  Greek  Prose  Authors  in  Greek.  Reading  of  Greek  prose.  Selections  from  the  histori- 
ans (Herodotus,  Thucydides),  orators  (Lysias,  Demosthenes,  et  al.)  philosophers  (Plato,  Aristotle), 
or  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

381-3  Homeric  Epic  in  Greek.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  Homeric  grammar  and  metrics,  epic  diction,  the  conventions  of  oral  poetry.  Prerequisite: 
201  or  equivalent. 

382-3  Greek  Drama  in  Greek.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
classical  Greek  dramatists:  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  Stage  conventions 
of  the  Attic  theater.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

383-3  Early  Greek  Lyric  in  Greek.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  poets  of  the  Archaic  Age 
such  as  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  Pindar.  Socio-political  background,  dialects,  meters.  Prerequisite: 

201  or  equivalent. 

384-3  Roman  Philosophy  in  Latin.     Selections  from  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Seneca  the  Younger. 

Recommended  for  students  with  double  majors  in  philosophy  and  classics.  Prerequisite:  202  or 

equivalent. 

385-3  Medieval  Latin.    Selected  readings  from  Latin  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Prerequisite: 

202b  or  equivalent. 

386-3  Roman  Historians  in  Latin.     Selections  from  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 

Suetonius.  Recommended  for  students  with  double  majors  in  history  and  classics.  Prerequisite: 

202  or  equivalent. 

387-3  Vergil  in  Latin.  Selections  from  Vergil's  major  works,  the  Aeneid,  Eclogues,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site: 202  or  equivalent. 

388-3  Latin  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive  study  of  Latin  as  basis  for  development  of  reading 
knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary  portion  of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills.  Intend- 
ed for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with 
course  instructor. 

389-3  Myth,  Fable,  and  Story  in  Latin.     Selections  from  works  such  as  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus,  and  Satyricon  of  Petronius.  Prerequisite:  202  or  equivalent. 
390-3  Roman  Comedy  in  Latin.     Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  play(s)  by 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Prerequisite:  202  or  equivalent. 

391-3  Lyric  and  Satire  in  Latin.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  works  by  poets  such  as 
Catullus,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  Study  of  either  the  lyric  or  satiric  genre.  Prerequisite:  202 
or  equivalent. 

396-3  Honors  in  Classics.  Readings  of  classical  literature,  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  English  trans- 
lation, for  junior  or  senior  majors.  The  course  requires  preparation  of  an  honors  paper  or  compara- 
ble project,  and  satisfies  one  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors  in  classics.  Prerequi- 
site: 3.75  grade  average  in  classics  courses  and  consent  of  classics  faculty. 

405-2  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  463.)  Reading  and  analysis 
of  selected  classical  Greek  author(s),  genre(s),  theme(s),  such  as  the  role  of  woman,  the  social  life 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  etc.  Students  taking  the  course  for  graduate  credit  will  do  a  critical  study  of 
one  aspect.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

406-2  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected  Roman  author(s),  gen- 
re(s),  theme(s).  Students  taking  the  course  for  graduate  credit  will  do  a  critical  study  of  one  aspect. 
No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

415-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Readings  from  Greek  Authors  in  Greek.  Reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  works  of  Greek  literature  at  an  advanced  level.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  300-level 
Greek  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Readings  from  Latin  Authors  in  Latin.  Reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  works  of  Latin  literature  at  an  advanced  level.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  300-level 
Latin  or  consent  of  instructor. 

488-3  Advanced  Latin  as  a  Research  Tool.  Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  complex  grammatical  structures  and  in  the  systematic 
acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation  for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  intensive 
and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of  unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult 
with  course  instructor.  With  consent  of  student's  own  department,  and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  A, 
satisfies  graduate  program  requirements  for  foreign  languages  as  a  research  tool.  Prerequisite: 
388  or  one  year  of  Latin  or  equivalent. 
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496-2  to  8  Independent  Study  in  Classics  Program.  Guided  research  on  problems  in  classics. 
The  academic  work  may  be  done  on  campus  or  in  conjunction  with  approved  off-campus  activities. 
Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

EAST  ASIA  (Courses)  (EA) 

300-3  Masterpieces  of  Oriental  Literatures.  Lectures  and  collateral  readings  of  representa- 
tive oriental  literary  works  in  English  translation  with  special  attention  to  literary  forms  and 
thought  from  ancient  to  contemporary  China  and  Japan.  No  knowledge  of  an  oriental  language 
required. 

370-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Topics  in  East  Asian  Cultural  Traditions.  Selected  topics  in  East 
Asian  cultural  traditions.  May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six  hours  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. No  prerequisite.  Taught  in  English. 

EAST  ASIAN  CIVILIZATION  (Minor) 

Minor 

Courses  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  selected  in  consultation  with  adviser 151 


l\S  hours  is  required  for  State  certification. 

FRENCH  (Major,  Minor,  Courses) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

French  courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201a,b  (220  recommended;  does  not  usually  count 

toward  major  or  minor)  8 

300  level:  320a,b  plus  any  other  combination  of  300  level 

courses 14 

400  level:  any  combination  of  400  level  courses 14 

(At  least  one  literature  course  must  be  taken  at  either  the  300 
or  the  400  level.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (with  secondary  school  certification) 

French  courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201  a,b  (220  recommended;  does  not  usually  count 

toward  major  or  minor)  81 

300  level:  320a,b  plus  any  other  combination  of  300 

level  courses 14 

400  level:  Foreign  Languages  436,  plus  any  combination 

of  400  level  courses 14 

(At  least  one  literature  course  must  be  taken  at  either  the 
300  or  the  400  level.) 

Minor 

French  courses  above  100  level 18 

200  level:  201a,b 81 

300  level:  320a,b  plus  any  other  combination  of  300  level 

courses  10 


With  the  approval  of  the  French  section,  one  semester  of  220  may  be  counted  toward  the  major  or  minor,  in  which 
case  the  300  or  400-level  requirements  would  be  reduced  by  2  hours  for  a  major  or  minor. 

Courses  (FR) 

123-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  French.     The  basic  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
124-2  Elementary  French  Conversation.     Conversation  skills  for  beginners.  Special  emphasis 
on  tourist  vocabulary.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  123B  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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190-5  Review  of  Elementary  French.  A  review  course  on  first  year  level  for  students  who  have 
had  two  or  more  years  of  high  school  French  or  equivalent. 

201-8  (4,  4)  Intermediate  French.  Grammar  review,  translation,  oral  practice,  written  compo- 
sition, and  development  of  reading  skills.  Reading  of  material  on  contemporary  France  and  selec- 
tions from  French  literature.  Prerequisite:  123,  190,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French,  or 
equivalent. 

220-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skills  on  the  inter- 
mediate level.  Not  usually  accepted  toward  major  requirement.  Prerequisite:  123b  or  190  or 
equivalent. 

300-3  Image  of  Women  in  French  Literature.  (Same  as  Womens  Studies  352.)  Female  charac- 
ters as  they  are  represented  in  French  literature  through  the  centuries;  the  development  of  a  psy- 
chological and  sociological  point  of  view  of  women  through  the  examination  of  women's  roles  in 
French  literature.  Conducted  in  English.  Counted  toward  major  only  with  consent  of  adviser. 
310-4  Development  of  French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  Through  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Major  literary  movements  and  authors  as  exemplified  in  representative  works. 
311-3  Modern  French  Literature.  The  themes,  structures,  and  language  of  some  major  works 
of  poets,  novelists,  and  playwrights  from  the  early  Romantics  through  the  Existentialists  and 
Robbe-Grillet. 

320-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Language  Skills.  A  review  of  grammar  and  syntax  with  extensive  prac- 
tice in  translation  and  composition.  Reading  of  French  texts  as  basis  for  discussion  and  papers. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent. 

321-3  Advanced  Conversation.  Improvement  of  self-expression  and  aural  comprehension.  Ex- 
pansion of  vocabulary  and  idioms  emphasized  through  classroom  and  language  laboratory  work. 
Highly  recommended  for  those  students  with  a  major  in  French.  Prerequisite:  201b. 
330-3  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis.  Examination  of  the  basic  elements  of  literary  ex- 
pression; practice  of  rudimentary  explications  de  textes.  Selections  for  study  are  taken  from  impor- 
tant works  of  French  literature  and  analyses  are  directed  toward  developing  the  students'  artistic 
sensibilities  as  well  as  improving  their  analytical  skills. 

335-3  Business  French.  An  overview  of  cultural,  economic,  and  commercial  France.  Study 
through  readings  and  discussions  of  the  following  topics:  government,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce;  Common  Market  and  foreign  trade,  financial  institutions  and  taxation,  social  classes, 
and  the  world  of  work.  France  as  a  society  of  consumption.  Translations  and  some  commercial 
correspondence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  equivalent. 

350-2  French  Phonetics.  Introduction  to  French  phonemics  and  phonetics  involving  production 
of  French  sounds  and  English  interference.  Emphasis  on  corrective  pronunciation. 
375-1  to  6  Travel-Study  in  France.  Travel-Study  project,  planned  under  supervision  of  French 
faculty  and  carried  out  in  France.  Prerequisite:  201b,  and  consent  of  faculty. 
388-3  French  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive  study  of  French  as  basis  for  development  of  read- 
ing knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary  portion  of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills.  In- 
tended for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult  with 
course  instructor. 

390-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  French.  Individual  exploration  of  some  question,  author,  or 
theme  of  significance  within  the  field  of  French  literature,  language,  or  culture.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

410-3  Advanced  Language  Study.  Designed  to  improve  language  skills  beyond  the  level  of 
320.  Selected  grammar  review  and  intensive  practice  in  effective  use  of  the  written  and  spoken 
language  through  translations  and  free  compositions.  Prerequisite  320a. 

411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  French.  (Same  as  Linguistics  413.)  Study  of  the  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax  of  modern  spoken  and  written  French,  stressing  interference  areas  for  Eng- 
lish speakers  in  learning  French.  Prerequisite:  320a  and  321  or  equivalent. 
412-4  History  of  the  French  Language.  A  survey  of  the  phonological  and  morphological 
changes  from  Latin  through  Vulgar  Latin  and  Old  French  to  Modern  French;  study  of  an  original 
Old  French  text,  such  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland  or  a  romance  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Knowledge  of 
Latin  not  required. 

414-3  Translation  Techniques.  Practice  in  oral  translation — simultaneous  and  subsequent; 
written  translation  practice,  from  and  into  French,  of  materials  from  sources  varying  from  techni- 
cal, commercial,  political,  to  general  interest.  Advanced  grammar  and  syntax  review  as  they  re- 
late to  translation,  with  practice  through  exercises  and  translation.  Prerequisite:  320a  or 
equivalent. 

415-3  Literary  Stylistics.  A  study  of  the  aesthetics  and  theory  of  French  Literary  expression. 
Disciplined  stylistic  analyses  of  excerpts  from  representative  works  of  great  French  authors.  Ap- 
preciation of  distinctive  qualities  of  each  writer's  genius.  Consideration  is  given  to  various  stylis- 
tic methods. 

419-3  Romance  Philology.  (Same  as  Spanish  419.)  Historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  ma- 
jor Romance  languages:  their  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax.  , 
420-3  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Literature.  Study  of  the  origins  of  French  literature  empha- 
sizing the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Tristan,  other  courtly  romances,  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  Villon,  cul- 
minating with  an  examination  of  the  development  of  the  humanistic  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
French  Renaissance. 
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430-4  Baroque  and  Classicism.  An  in-depth  examination  of  artistic  and  social  writings  of  ba- 
roque and  classical  literary  figures  such  as  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Mme  de  LaFayette,  La  Bruyere,  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  Discussion,  reports,  papers. 
435-3  Business  French  II.  Detailed  treatment  of  postal  facilities  and  services,  types  of  banks 
and  their  operations,  transport  of  goods,  import-export,  bills  of  exchange,  billing  and  shipping, 
insurance,  accounting,  and  the  stock  market.  These  topics  will  be  the  subject  of  translations  and  of 
commercial  correspondence.  Prerequisite:  320a  or  equivalent,  may  be  taken  independently  of  335. 
440-3  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  novel,  theater,  and  philo- 
sophic writing  of  18th  century  France  as  literature  and  as  expressions  of  the  Enlightenment.  Ma- 
jor attention  given  to  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau. 

450-4  Literary  Movements  of  the  19th  Century.  Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Naturalism  in 
the  novel  and  theater  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  reaction  to  these  movements  and  of  the 
influence  of  symbolism. 

460-4  Studies  in  Literature  of  the  20th  Century.  Examination  of  the  major  themes,  forms, 
techniques,  and  style  of  novelists  from  Gide  and  Proust  to  Robbe-Grillet  and  dramatists  from 
Giraudoux  to  Ionesco  and  Beckett. 

470-4  French  Culture  and  Civilization.  Study  of  contemporary  France:  values,  attitudes,  be- 
liefs, and  instructions.  French  civilization  (history,  literature,  and  the  arts)  will  be  treated  mainly 
as  a  means  of  better  understanding  present  day  France.  Offered  in  French.  Prerequisite:  320a  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

475-3  to  6  Travel-Study  in  France.  Travel-study  project,  planned  under  supervision  of  French 
faculty  and  carried  out  in  France.  Amount  of  credit  depending  on  scope  of  study.  Prerequisite: 
320a  or  equivalent. 

476-3  to  6  (3,  3)  French  Civilization  Outside  of  France.  Encompasses  a  number  of  individual 
courses,  each  of  which  focuses  on  one  of  the  many  areas  of  the  world  in  which  France  has  played  a 
significant  role.  Manifestations  of  French  culture  and  civilization,  past  and  present,  are  studied 
and  evaluated  within  the  framework  of  an  evolving  local  and  global  historic  context. 
488-3  Advanced  French  as  a  Research  Tool.  Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in  the 
recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  complex  grammatical  structures  and  in  the  systematic 
acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation  for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for  intensive 
and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of  unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  With  consent  of  student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
A,  satisfies  graduate  program  requirement  for  foreign  languages  as  research  tool.  Prerequisite: 
388  or  one  year  of  French,  or  equivalent. 

490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in  French.  Individual  exploration  of  some  question, 
author,  or  theme  of  significance  within  the  field  of  French  literature,  language  or  culture:  Prereq- 
uisite: 320a,  321  and  consent  of  instructor. 

GERMAN  (Major,  Minor,  Courses) 

At  least  one  course  in  the  history  of  Germany  or  Central  Europe  is  recommended 
for  all  students  majoring  in  German.  Credit  must  be  earned  in  at  least  one  regu- 
larly scheduled  400-level  course  taken  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  campus. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201a,b  (201c  recommended) 8-11 

300  level:  320,  plus  any  combination  of  300-level  courses  10-13 

400  level:  Any  combination  of  400  level  courses 12 

German  electives  (300  or  400  level) 3 

(At  least  one  literature  course  must  be  taken  at  either  the  300  or 

the  400  level.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (with  secondary  school  certification) 

Courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201  a,b  (201c  recommended)  8-11 

300  level:  320,  plus  any  combination  of  300-level  courses  10-13 

400  level:  Foreign  Languages  436,  plus  any  combination  of  400 

level  courses 12 
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German  electives  (300  or  400  level) 3 

(At  least  one  literature  course  must  be  taken  at  either  the  300 
or  the  400  level.) 

Minor 

Courses  above  100  level 18 

200  level:  201a,b  (201c  recommended) 8-11 

300  level:  320a,b  7 

German  electives  (300  or  400  level  including  at  least  one 
regularly  scheduled  course) 1-3 

Courses  (GER) 

126-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  German.  The  course  emphasizes  German  culture  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  language.  It  concentrates  on  the  four  language  skills  of  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  German  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Purchase  of  a 
workbook  is  required. 

201-8  (4,  4)  Intermediate  German.  Intensification  of  the  four  basic  language  skills.  Study  of 
the  culture  and  everyday  living  situations  in  the  German-speaking  countries.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  equivalent. 

201C-6  (3,  3)  German  Language  Workshop.  This  intensive  (15  days),  total-immersion 
(exclusively  in  German)  program  combines  formal  classwork  with  informal  seminars,  group  activ- 
ities (folk  singing,  skits,  play  readings,  films,  talent  shows,  etc.)  and  individual  assignments  (daily 
compositions,  diaries).  May  be  repeated  once  but  only  three  hours  will  count  toward  major  or  mi- 
nor. Prerequisite:  201b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

202-2  (1,  1)  Intermediate  German  Conversation.  Designed  to  improve  the  student's  speaking 
ability  through  use  of  modern  media.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence  or  as  companion  course  to 
201a  or  b  or  with  consent  of  instructor.  Prerequisite:  126b  or  equivalent. 

320-7  (4,  3)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Devoted  to  increasing  the  student's 
command  of  German.  Intensive  practice  in  oral  and  written  composition.  Beginning  with  rather 
controlled  subject  matter  and  progressing  to  a  wider  choice  of  topics.  Conducted  primarily  in  Ger- 
man. To  be  taken  in  sequence.  Required  for  majors.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
330-3  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  Survey  of  masterpieces  of  German  literature  in- 
cluding works  from  various  genres  and  from  the  major  periods  of  German  literary  history.  Student 
projects  will  include  demonstration  of  various  techniques  of  literary  criticism.  Course  is  taught 
primarily  in  German.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent. 

335-3  Survey  of  German  Literature.  A  survey  of  German  literature  from  its  beginning  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Focusing  on  the  major  periods,  authors,  and  works  of  German 
literature,  this  course  will  provide  the  students  with  an  initial  encounter  with  literature  in  an 
historical  context  and  help  train  them  to  read  both  extensively  and  intensively.  Prerequisite:  201b 
or  equivalent. 

370-3  Contemporary  Germany.  Study  of  life  in  Germany  since  World  War  II  including  the  cus- 
toms and  habits,  thoughts  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  the  broad  complex  of  traditions  basic  to  everyday 
life.  Readings  include  literary  and  journalistic  materials  as  well  as  written  and  filmed  documenta- 
ries. Taught  primarily  in  German.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 
371-3  Cultural  History  of  Germany.  An  overview  of  geographic  facts  and  the  intertwining  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  cultural  developments  in  the  German-speaking  countries  from  the  time  of 
the  Germanic  tribes  to  the  present.  Taught  primarily  in  German.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent. 
380-3  Modern  German  Prose.  Introduction  to  outstanding  German  prose  literature  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Attention  to  historical  and  social  backgrounds.  Extensive  readings 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.  Conducted  in  German.  Prerequisite:  201b  or 
equivalent. 

390-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Directed  Language  Learning  Activity.  Special  projects  such  as 
translation  practicum,  German  play  production,  German  newsletter,  instructional  assistance, 
special  presentations,  or  internship  in  a  business  firm  in  Germany.  May  count  as  the  fifth  semes- 
ter required  for  Foreign  Languages  475a.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
410-3  Advanced  Language  Study.  Designed  to  improve  language  skills  beyond  the  level  of 
320.  Selected  grammar  review  and  intensive  practice  in  effective  use  of  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage through  translations  and  free  compositions.  Prerequisite:  320b  or  equivalent. 
411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Modern  German.  (Same  as  Linguistic  409)  The  descriptive 
study  of  phonology,  grammatical  structure,  and  vocabulary  of  modern  German  with  consideration 
of  its  structural  differences  from  English  and  application  to  teaching.  Appropriate  for  students 
with  at  least  two  years  of  German.  Conducted  in  English. 

412-3  History  of  the  German  Language.  Development  of  German  from  its  Indo-European  ori- 
gin to  the  present  in  political  and  cultural  context.  The  main  linguistic  aspects  dealt  with  are 
lexical  and  semantic  changes.  Appropriate  for  students  with  at  least  two  years  of  German.  Read- 
ings in  German.  Conducted  in  English. 
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435-3  Business  German.     An  overview  of  German  business,  presented  through  lectures,  read- 
ings, and  discussions.  Course  work  with  textbook  and  supplementary  materials  will  focus  on  the 
major  aspects  of  German  business.  Exercises  will  include  vocabulary  building,  listening  and  read- 
ing comprehension,  oral  and  written  summarization,  role  playing  in  typical  situations,  mock  tele- 
phone conversations,  and  business  correspondence.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-3  Studies  in  Early  German  Literature.    The  literature  of  the  German-speaking  countries 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  through  the  seventeenth  century,  with  varying  emphasis  on  authors, 
themes,  genres,  periods.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335,  consent  of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 
450-3  Studies  in  18th  Century  Literature.     Examination  of  the  major  writers  and  movements 
with  their  social,  historical,  and  intellectual  background  during  the  18th  century  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335,  consent  of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 
455-3  Studies  in  19th  Century  Literature.     Detailed  focus  on  specific  aspects  rather  than  a 
general  survey  of  19th  century  literature,  e.g.,  major  periods  and  movements,  or  major  genres  and 
sub-genres,  or  major  and  representative  authors.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335,  consent  of  instructor,  or 
graduate  standing. 

480-3  Studies  in  20th  Century  Literature.  Detailed  focus  on  specific  aspects  rather  than  a 
general  survey  of  20th  century  literature,  e.g.,  major  periods,  movements,  and  tendencies,  or  ma- 
jor genres  and  sub-genres,  or  major  and  representative  authors.  Prerequisite:  330  or  335,  consent 
of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing. 

488-3  Advanced  German  as  a  Research  Tool.  Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in 
the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  complex  grammatical  structures  and  in  the  sys- 
tematic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation  for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for 
reading  and  for  translation  of  unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of  study.  Intended  for  grad- 
uate students.  With  consent  of  student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  offi  or  A,  satisfies  gradu- 
ate program  requirement  for  foreign  languages  as  a  research  tool.  Prerequisite:  Passing  of  CLEP 
test  in  German;  or  one  year  of  college-level  German;  or  consent  of  instructor  (as  determined  by 
examination). 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Independent  Study  in  German.  Project-study  under  supervision  of 
German  faculty.  Amount  of  credit  depends  on  scope  of  study.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic  varies, 
up  to  the  maximum  of  six  semester  hours.  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing  and  approval 
of  supervising  instructor. 

493-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Seminars  in  Special  Topics  in  Literature  and  Language.  Topics 
vary  and  are  announced  in  advance;  both  students  and  faculty  suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as 
the  topic  varies.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

GREEK  (Minor,  Courses) 

(SEE  CLASSICS) 

JAPANESE  (Minor,  Courses) 
Minor 

Japanese  courses  above  100  level 18 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  level  or  400  level 10 

Courses  (JPN) 

131-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  Japanese.  Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Japanese  is  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
201-8  (4,  4)  Intermediate  Japanese.  Development  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
skills  on  the  intermediate  level.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  131b  or  equivalent. 
305-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Individualized  Language  Study.  Designed  to  improve  language  skill  beyond 
the  intermediate  level.  Tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of  students.  Prerequisite:  201b  or 
equivalent. 

320-8  (4,  4)  Advanced  Japanese.  Further  development  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  skills  on  the  advanced  level.  Emphasis  on  developing  proficiency  in  reading  modern 
Japanese  through  cultural  readings.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201b  or 
equivalent. 

370-3  Contemporary  Japan.     A  study  of  customs,  habits,  beliefs,  values  and  etiquette  in 
Japanese  culture.  Instruction  in  English.  Prerequisite:  GEC  213  or  consent  of  instructor. 
375-1  to  6  Travel  Study  in  Japan.     Supervised  travel-study  in  Japan.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
faculty. 

390-1  to  6  Independent  Study  in  Japanese.     Directed  individual  study  of  some  question,  au- 
thor, or  theme  of  significance  in  the  field  of  Japanese  literature,  language,  or  culture.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 
410-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Japanese.     (Same  as  Linguistics  412.)  Phonology  and  syn- 
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tax  of  the  Standard  Japanese.  Special  emphasis  on  the  contrastive  analysis  between  Japanese  and 
English.  Typological  similarities  and  lexical  borrowings  between  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Prereq- 
uisite: one  year  of  Japanese  or  introduction  to  linguistics. 

435-3  Business  Japanese.  An  introduction  to  the  language  and  culture  of  the  Japanese  busi- 
ness world  and  to  the  structure  of  the  Japanese  business  economy.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  learn- 
ing appropriate  levels  of  formality  and  politeness  in  oral  communication  and  on  achieving  compe- 
tency in  the  specialized  language  of  business.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 
490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in  Japanese.  Directed  individual  study  of  some 
questions,  author,  or  theme  of  significance  in  the  field  of  Japanese  literature,  language,  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

LATIN  (Minor,  Courses) 

(SEE  CLASSICS) 

PORTUGUESE  (Courses)  (PORT) 

175-5  First- Year  Portuguese.  First  year  Portuguese  in  one  semester.  The  basic  skills  of  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Not  open  to  native  Portuguese  speakers  without  permission 
of  Spanish  section. 

RUSSIAN  (Major,  Minor,  Courses) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Russian  courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  level:  Any  combination  of  300  level  courses 12 

400  level:  Any  combination  of  400  level  courses  including  at 

least  one  literature  course 12 

Russian  electives  (300  or  400  level) 4 

Minor 

Russian  courses  above  100  level 18 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  level:  Any  combination  of  300  or  some  400  level  courses 10 

Courses  (RUSS) 

136-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  Russian.    Emphasis  on  basic  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
201-8  (4,  4)  Intermediate  Russian.    Continuation  of  the  language  structure  with  practice  in 
oral  and  written  Russian.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  136  or  two  years  of  high 
school  Russian  or  equivalent. 

220-4  (2,  2)  Intermediate  Russian  Conversation.  Practice  of  oral  skills  on  the  intermediate 
level.  May  be  taken  as  companion  course  to  201a,b  or  with  consent  of  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
136b  or  equivalent.. 

305-4  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition.    Improvement  of  self-expression,  oral  and 
written  comprehension,  free  composition  and  conversation;  readings  based  on  the  history  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  readings  of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 
306-3  Intermediate  Readings  in  Russian.    Designed  to  improve  skills  in  reading  selections 
from  Russian  prose.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

320-3  Advanced  Language  Skills.  A  review  of  fine  points  of  grammar  and  polishing  of  stu- 
dent's syntax.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

330-4  Introduction  to  Russian  Literature.  Reading  and  analysis  of  the  texts  selected  from 
Russian  literature. 

350-3  Russian  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Russian  and  their  manner  of  production; 
intonation  and  stress;  levels  of  speech,  oral  practice.  Prerequisite:  201b. 

375-3  to  6  Travel  Study  in  USSR.  Supervised  travel-study  program  in  the  USSR.  Prerequisite: 
201  or  equivalent. 

388-3  Russian  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive  study  of  Russian  as  basis  for  development  of 
reading  knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary  portion  of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult 
with  course  instructor. 

390-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Independent  Study  in  Russian.  Directed  independent  study  in  a 
selected  area  of  Russian  studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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411-3  Russian  Stylistics.  Writing  styles  in  Russian  and  its  application  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  written  expression. 

415-3  Russian  Linguistic  Structure.  Structural  analysis  of  present-day  Russian  with  special 
attention  to  morphology  and  syntax. 

430-4  Business  Russian.  A  study  of  the  style  of  commercial  language  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  business  correspondence,  such  as:  inquiries,  offers,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  documents  concerning  transport,  insurance,  and  customs.  Prerequisite:  201  or 
equivalent. 

465-3  Soviet  Russian  Literature.  Major  fiction  writers  and  literary  trends  since  1917.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  reports. 

470-3  Soviet  Civilization.  Soviet  culture  and  civilization  is  studied  primarily  through  literary 
works,  journalistic  materials,  and  excerpts  from  non-literary  works  as  general  background  read- 
ing. Lectures  are  illustrated  with  maps,  slides,  films  and  art  works.  Taught  in  English.  Readings 
are  in  English  and  in  bilingual  edition.  No  prerequisite:  May  count  toward  Russian  major  with 
consent  of  graduate  adviser. 

475-2  to  3  Travel-Study  in  USSR.    Specialized  course  comprising  part  of  the  travel-study  pro- 
gram in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 
480-4  Russian  Realism.    Authors  in  19th  century  Russian  literature.  Special  attention  to  stylis- 
tic devices.  Lectures,  readings,  and  individual  class  reports. 

485-3  Russian  Poetry.  A  study  of  literary  trends  and  representative  works  of  Russian  poets. 
488-3  Advanced  Russian  as  a  Research  Tool.  Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in 
the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  complex  grammatical  structures  and  in  the  sys- 
tematic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation  for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for 
intensive  and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of  unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of 
study.  Intended  for  graduate  students.  With  consent  of  student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  of 
Boy  A,  satisfies  graduate  program  requirement  for  foreign  languages  as  a  research  tool.  Prerequi- 
site: 388  or  one  year  of  Russian  or  equivalent. 

490-1  to  6  Advanced  Independent  Study  in  Russian.  Directed  independent  study  in  a  select- 
ed area  of  Russian  studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

SPANISH  (Major,  Minor,  Courses) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Spanish  courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  and  400  levels:  one  semester  of  305,  306,  320,  and  411,  plus 

any  combination  of  300  or  400  level  courses  which  includes 

a  literature  course  and  at  least  nine  additional 

400  level  hours 21-24 

Spanish  electives  (only  one  semester  of  220  may  be  counted 

toward  the  major) 4-7 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (with  a  minor  in 
secretarial  and  office  specialties,  for  bilingual  secretaries) 

Spanish  courses  above  100  level 36 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  and  400  levels:  one  semester  of  305,  306,  320,  and  410,  plus 
any  combination  of  300  or  400  level  courses  which  includes 

at  least  nine  additional  400  level  hours  21-24 

Spanish  electives  (only  one  semester  of  220  may  be  counted 

toward  the  major) 4-7 

See  office  systems  and  specialties  for  a  description  of  minor  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (with  secondary  school  certification) 

Spanish  courses  listed  above  100  level  36 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  and  400  levels:  one  semester  of  305,  306,  320,  411,  Foreign 
Languages  436,  plus  any  combination  of  300  or  400  level 
courses  which  includes  a  literature  course  and  at  least 
six  additional  400  level  hours 21-24 
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Spanish  electives  (only  one  semester  of  220  may  be  counted 
toward  the  major) 4-7 

Minor 

Spanish  courses  above  100  level  18 

200  level:  201a,b  8 

300  level:  306  and  320  7 

Spanish  electives  (only  one  semester  of  220  may  be  counted 
toward  the  minor)  3 

Courses  (SPAN) 

140-8  (4,  4)  Elementary  Spanish.  The  basic  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
No  previous  knowledge  required.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

141-2  Elementary  Spanish  Conversation.  Conversation  skills  for  beginners.  Emphasis  on  ev- 
eryday situations.  Cannot  be  taken  to  satisfy  language  requirement.  Is  not  a  companion  course  for 
140a,b  or  175.  Prerequisite:  140a  or  equivalent. 

175-5  Accelerated  Elementary  Spanish.  Elementary  Spanish  covered  in  one  semester.  The 
basic  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school 
Spanish  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  instructor. 

201-8  (4,  4)  Intermediate  Spanish.     Continued  development  of  the  four  basic  language  skills. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  140b  or  175  or  two  years  of  high-school  Spanish. 
220-4  (2,  2)  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation.     Practice  in  spoken  Spanish.  Prepared  and 
impromptu  group  discussions  on  general  topics  and  everyday  situations.  Frequent  short  talks  by 
students.  Prerequisite:  140b  or  175  or  two  years  of  high-school  Spanish. 

273-2  Study  in  Spain  or  Latin  America.  Course  taught  as  part  of  the  summer  study  abroad 
program.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  Spanish,  or  the  equivalent. 

305-4  (2,  2)  Advanced  Conversation.  Improvement  of  self-expression  and  aural  comprehen- 
sion. Expansion  of  vocabulary  and  idioms  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

306-3  Intermediate  Readings  in  Spanish.  Designed  to  improve  reading  skills  in  Spanish.  Pre- 
requisite: 201b  or  equivalent. 

310-3  Spanish  Literature  1700-1900.  The  literature  of  Spain  in  the  periods  of  Neoclassicism, 
Romanticism,  and  Realism.  Prerequisite:  306. 

315-3  Spanish  American  Literature.  Literature  in  Spanish  America  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Prerequisite:  306. 

320-4  Third-Year  Grammar  and  Composition.  Extensive  practice  in  translation  and  compo- 
sition; special  attention  to  grammar  problems,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  syntactical  features. 
Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent. 

335-3  Introduction  to  Business  Spanish.  The  language  of  the  Hispanic  business  community 
in  readings,  correspondence,  and  documents.  Prerequisite:  320. 

370-3  Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization.  The  cultural  patterns  and  heritage  of  the  Spanish 
people  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Class  discussion  in  Spanish  will  be  emphasized  in  order 
to  improve  conversational  skills.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent. 

371-3  Spanish-American  Culture  and  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Spanish-American  peoples.  Class  discussion  in  Spanish  will  be  emphasized  in  order  to  improve 
conversational  skills.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  equivalent. 

388-3  Spanish  as  a  Research  Tool.  Intensive  study  of  Spanish  as  a  basis  for  development  of 
reading  knowledge.  Covers  grammar  and  vocabulary  portion  of  first-year  sequence  in  basic  skills. 
Intended  for  graduate  students.  Undergraduates  who  wish  to  enroll  are  encouraged  to  consult 
with  course  instructor. 

390-1  to  4  (1  to  2, 1  to  2)  Independent  Study  in  Spanish.  Individual  exploration  of  some  ques- 
tion, author,  or  theme  of  significance  within  the  field  of  Spanish  literature,  language,  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

410-3  Advanced  Language  Study.  Designed  to  improve  language  skills  beyond  the  level  of 
320.  Selected  grammar  review  and  intensive  practice  in  effective  use  of  the  written  and  spoken 
language  through  translations  and  free  compositions.  Prerequisite:  320. 

411-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Spanish.  (Same  as  LING  414.)  Theory  and  practice  in  Spanish 
pronunciation  and  study  of  Spanish  grammatical  structure,  in  contrast  to  English,  with  applica- 
tion to  teaching. 

412-3  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Survey  of  internal  and  external  history,  from  Vulgar 
Latin  to  Modern  Spanish. 

419-3  Romance  Philology.  (Same  as  French  419.)  Historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  ma- 
jor Romance  languages:  their  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax. 

425-3  Spanish  Literature  Before  1700.     The  literature  of  Spain  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  through  the  Golden  Age. 
430-3  The  Golden  Age:  Drama.     Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  others. 
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431-3  Cervantes.     Don  Quixote. 

434-3  Colonial  Literature  in  Spanish  America.  Study  of  the  literature  of  Spanish  America 
before  1825. 

435-3  Business  Spanish.  Discussion  and  practice  of  the  vocabulary,  styles,  and  forms  used  in 
Spanish  business  correspondence,  as  well  as  report  writing  and  documents  dealing  with  trade, 
transportation,  payment,  banking,  and  advertising.  Prerequisite:  320. 

460-3  Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Century.  The  main  currents  and  outstanding  works  in 
the  literature  of  Spain  since  1900. 

463-3  Chicano  Literature.  An  introduction  to  the  literature  written  in  the  United  States  by 
Chicanos  and  other  Hispanics. 

485-3  The  Spanish  American  Short  Story.     Survey  of  the  genre  in  Spanish  America. 
486-3  Spanish  American  Drama.     A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  genre  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present. 

487-3  The  Spanish  American  Novel.  Survey  of  the  genre  in  Spanish  America. 
488-3  Advanced  Spanish  as  a  Research  Tool.  Concentrated  and  individualized  training  in 
the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  basic  and  complex  grammatical  structures  and  in  the  sys- 
tematic acquisition  of  the  principles  of  word  formation  for  vocabulary  expansion.  Techniques  for 
intensive  and  extensive  readings  and  for  translation  of  unedited  texts  in  the  student's  own  field  of 
study.  Intended  for  graduate  students.  With  consent  of  student's  department,  and  with  a  grade  of 
B  or  A,  satisfies  graduate  program  requirements  for  foreign  languages  as  research  tool.  Prerequi- 
site: 388  or  one  year  of  Spanish  or  equivalent. 

490-1  to  3  Advanced  Independent  Study.  Individual  exploration  of  some  topic  in  Hispanic  lit- 
erature, language,  or  culture.  Prior  consent  of  instructor  required. 


Forestry  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 


Three  specializations  are  offered  within  the  major  in  forestry:  forest  resources 
management,  outdoor  recreation  resources  management  and  forest  science.  Gen- 
eral Education  requirements  and  a  core  of  professional  courses  are  similar  for 
most  specializations.  Courses  specifically  required  in  the  various  specializations 
may  not  be  taken  for  pass/fail  credit  by  students  majoring  in  the  Department  of 
Forestry.  The  forest  resources  management  and  outdoor  recreation  resources 
management  specializations  are  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  in  addition 
to  resources  present  on  campus  are  the  following:  the  Crab  Orchard  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee  National  Forest;  a  number  of  state  parks  and  state 
forests;  conservation  areas  and  federal  reservoirs.  Collectively,  these  comprise 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  forest  land,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also 
accessible  for  forest  products  utilization  teaching  and  research  is  a  wood  products 
plant  located  near  the  campus.  Scientists  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  are  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  participate  in  the  educational  activities 
of  the  department. 

The  curricula  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  prepare  graduates  for  employment 
with  local,  state  and  federal  natural  resource  agencies,  as  well  as  private  indus- 
try. In  addition,  many  graduates  continue  their  education  in  advanced  masters 
and  doctoral  programs.  Federal  agencies  employing  our  graduates  include  the 
Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  There  are  also  employment  opportunities  in  state  government  with 
agencies  such  as  fish  and  game  commissions,  departments  of  natural  resources 
and  conservation,  and  forest  services.  At  the  local  level,  there  are  opportunities 
with  urban  forest  and  park  systems.  Private  agencies  have  included  Ducks  Un- 
limited, the  Nature  Conservancy,  the  National  Audubon  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association.  Forestry  graduates  often  are  employed  by  private  for- 
estry consulting  firms  and  by  private  industries  such  as  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  International  Paper  Co.,  Georgia  Pacific  Corporation  and 
Westvaco. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture 

FORESTRY  MAJOR— FOREST  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIZATION 

The  program  in  forest  resources  management  includes  instruction  leading  to  ca- 
reers in  forest  management  and  production,  multiple-use  resource  management, 
and  the  forest  products  industries.  The  goal  of  the  Forest  Resources  Management 
specialization  is  to  develop  individuals  with  sufficient  understanding  of  the  physi- 
cal, biological  and  economic  considerations  required  to  make  sound  management 
decisions  for  the  multiple  uses  of  forest  resources.  The  specialization  includes 
areas  of  study  recommended  and  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
Emphasis  is  upon  integrated  resource  management  of  natural  and  renewable  re- 
sources, coordinating  forest  utilization  methods  and  conservation  practices,  and 
preserving  our  wildlands  heritage.  A  five- week  summer  camp  is  required  after 
the  junior  year  to  give  the  student  practical  field  experience.  Field  study  costs  per 
student  for  off-campus  living  expenses  and  transportation  are  approximately 
$150  per  student  and  must  be  borne  by  the  student.  Other  costs  for  equipment  and 
supplies  which  are  required  for  field  study  and  certain  other  courses  are  specified 
in  course  descriptions. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Forestry  with  Forest  Resources  Management 

Specialization 84 

Forestry  Core  200,  201,  202a,  202b,  310,  311,  315,  331,  351,  409, 

410,  411,  314,  or  Plant  Biology  357  35 

Biology  307;  Plant  Biology  200;  Chemistry  140a,b;  GEA  118....  (12)1+  7 
Agribusiness  Economics  204  or  Economics  215,  Agricultural 

Education  and  Mechanization  371,  374  (3)1  +  4 

GED  101,  102,  153;  Mathematics  140  and  282  or  283  or 

Plant  Biology  360 (12)1  +  4 

Five-week  early  summer  field  studies:  Forestry  310C,  314C, 

320C,  351C  6 

Forestry  412,  416 5 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  240 4 

Two  courses  selected  from  Forestry  320,  350,  405,  460  4-5 

Two  courses  selected  from  Forestry  313,  402,  420,  430,  431  6 

Restricted  electives 8-92 

Total  130 


^ours  included  in  total  for  General  Education  requirements. 

2Select  one  of  the  following  plans:  (1)  complete  at  least  one  course  (a  total  of  10  hours)  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
forest  and  biological  sciences,  physical  sciences,  computer  science  and  statistics,  business  and  economics;  or  (2)  complete  a 
total  of  10  hours  within  a  single  area  selected  from  the  above  four  with  approval  of  a  faculty  adviser. 

FORESTRY  MAJOR— OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIZATION 

The  program  in  outdoor  recreation  resources  management  provides  interdiscipli- 
nary training  for  management  of  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation  heritage.  The 
courses  offered  are  among  those  recommended  by  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  and  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  The  goal  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Management  option  is  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into 
professional  careers  in  managing  and  administering  wildlands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  park  uses  in  a  variety  of  agencfes  operating  programs  in  diverse  geo- 
graphic and  natural  settings.  The  outdoor  recreation  resource  management  stu- 
dent travels  through  selected  sections  of  the  United  States  on  a  park  and 
recreation  field  studies  session  of  outdoor  recreation  and  park  facilities.  The  sum- 
mer camp  requires  the  student  pay  transportation  and  living  expenses.  Other 
courses  in  this  program  may  also  require  additional  fees. 
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General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Forestry  with  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 

Management  Specialization 84 

Forestry  Core  200,  201,  202a,  202b,  310,  311,  315,  331, 

351,  409,  410,  411,  314  or  Plant  Biology  357 35 

Plant  Biology  200,  Chemistry  140a,b  (6)1  +  6 

Agribusiness  Economics  204  or  Economics  215 (3)1 

GED  101,  102,  153,  Mathematics  140  and  282  or  283  or 

Plant  Biology  360 (12)1  +  4 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  240,  328a,b,  Geography  310 11 

Forestry  422C  Park  and  Wildlands  Management  Camp 4 

Forestry  320,  420,  421,  423,  470  13 

Select  at  least  5  hours  from  Forestry  405,  416, 

430,  Zoology  468a,b 5-6 

Restricted  Electives 5-62 

Total  130 


'Hours  included  in  total  for  General  Education  requirements. 

^o  be  elected  from  forest  sciences,  business  or  administration,  law  or  law  enforcement,  or  recreation. 

FORESTRY  MAJOR— FOREST  SCIENCE  SPECIALIZATION 

The  forest  science  specialization  is  available  for  students  desiring  to  enter  a  grad- 
uate program  and  concentrate  in  a  given  area  of  knowledge.  The  program  pro- 
vides maximum  flexibility  to  enable  students  and  their  adviser  to  construct  indi- 
vidual programs  within  a  specific  field  of  study.  The  program  of  study  may  be 
selected  from  any  subject  area  within  the  competence  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry faculty.  Students  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher  in  uni- 
versity or  college  level  work  to  be  eligible  to  enroll  and  remain  in  this  specializa- 
tion. New  students  may  enroll  upon  recommendation  of  an  adviser  in  the 
Department  of  Forestry.  The  student  and  an  advisory  committee  comprised  of  at 
least  two  departmental  faculty  members  will  develop  a  program  of  study  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  and  objectives  for  the  area  of  specialty  selected.  If  the  student 
wishes  to  qualify  for  employment  registers  as  a  forester  or  for  other  specific  natu- 
ral resources  positions,  the  student  and  committee  advisers  must  design  a  pro- 
gram that  is  carefully  structured. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Forestry  with  Forest  Science  Specialization 75 

Forestry  Core  200,  201,  202a,  202b,  310,  311,  315,  331,  351, 

409,  410,  411,  314  or  Plant  Biology  357  35 

Forestry  and  related  electives 401 

Total  121 


The  student  and  the  academic  advisers  will  select  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  objectives  for  the  area  of 
specialty  selected. 

Courses  (FOR) 

200-1  Introduction  to  Forestry.  Acquaints  students  with  the  broad  field  of  multiple-use  forest- 
ry. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  forestry  as  a  profession.  Required  field  trips  cost  $15. 
201-3  Ecology  of  North  American  Forests.  An  introduction  to  forest  ecology  concepts,  site 
factors,  and  forests  of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  silvics  of  tree  species  and  the 
impact  of  soil,  climate,  and  topography  on  forest  vegetation.  Forest  site-community  relationships 
of  selected  major  North  American  forest  ecosystems  will  be  studied.  Saturday  field  trip  may  be 
required  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $10.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  200,  Plant  and  Soil  Science  240, 
Biology  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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202-2  (1,1)  Tree  Identification  Laboratory.  A  two-semester  course  that  teaches  field  and  labo- 
ratory identification  of  trees  and  shrubs  using  leaf,  twig,  bark,  and  fruit  characteristics.  Saturday 
field  trips  may  be  required.  Extra  costs  total  $20  unless  paid  in  201.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  se- 
quence, unless  otherwise  arranged  with  consent  of  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  200. 
301-3  Social  Influences  on  Forestry.  Study  of,  and  practice  in,  methods  used  for  effecting  so- 
cial change  in  forestry  and  allied  natural  resource  fields.  Case  studies,  readings,  and  actual  prac- 
tice in  techniques  are  used  to  develop  an  understanding  of  historical  and  current  trends.  Prerequi- 
site: a  course  in  sociology  and  a  course  in  political  science. 

310-4  Practices  of  Silviculture.  Detailed  study  of  classical  concepts  and  recently  developed 
techniques  utilized  in  silviculture  treatment  of  forests.  Major  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  estab- 
lishment, thinning,  timber  stand  improvement,  and  regeneration  of  forest.  Prerequisite:  331. 
310C-2  Silviculture  Field  Studies.  Field  experience  for  the  student  in  the  various  facets  of  sil- 
viculture including  planning,  thinning,  harvesting,  timber  stand  improvement,  and  site-growth 
relationships.  Offered  only  at  summer  camp.  Costs  for  students  are  given  in  forestry  description. 
Prerequisite:  331  and  310. 

311-3  Resources  Photogrammetry.  The  science  and  art  of  obtaining  reliable  measurement  by 
means  of  photographs,  detection  of  disease,  insects,  and  fire  invasion  by  remote  sensors;  and  delin- 
eation of  resources  boundaries  through  interpretation. 

313-3  Harvesting  Forest  Crops.  Emphasis  is  given  to  lumber  sale  layouts,  sale  contracts,  and 
harvest  engineering  methods.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  environmental  impacts  of  harvesting. 
Additional  cost:  $25.  Prerequisite:  310  and  312. 

314-3  Insect,  Abiotic,  and  Other  Stresses  Within  the  Forest.  The  impact,  recognition,  and 
control  of  destructive  forces  within  the  forest  environment.  Emphasis  placed  upon  stresses  due  to 
climatic  factors,  macro-parasitic  plants,  chemical  injury,  pollution,  animal  damage,  and  forest  in- 
sect pests.  Prerequisite:  331,  Plant  Biology  200,  and  GE-A  118  or  consent  of  instructor. 
314C-2  Forest  Protection  Field  Studies.  The  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires,  the 
recognition  and  control  of  insect  and  disease  organisms  and  other  destructive  agents  in  the  forest. 
Summer  camp  only.  Cost  per  student  given  in  the  forestry  description.  Requires  additional  ex- 
penses of  approximately  $20  per  student.  Prerequisite:  331  and  two  of  the  following:  314,  315, 
Plant  Biology  357. 

315-3  Fire  in  Wildland  Management.  Fire  as  a  phenomenon  in  wildland  management.  Topics 
covered  are  fire  prevention,  detection,  suppression,  behavior,  effects,  use,  and  economics.  Major 
emphasis  is  on  fire  control  and  fire  ecology.  Prerequisite:  331. 

320-2  Recreation  in  Wildlands  Environments.  Trends  in  recreational  use  of  wildland  envi- 
ronments and  emphasis  on  state  and  federal  parks  and  forests.  Introductory  concepts  in  recreation 
management,  planning,  and  interpretation. 

320C-1  Forest  and  Wildlands  Recreation  Field  Studies.  Recreation  of  forest  and  adjacent 
lands  with  emphasis  on  parks  and  national  forests.  Administration;  interpretation;  trends  in  use 
and  development.  Offered  only  at  spring  camp  (costs  per  student  are  given  in  the  forestry  descrip- 
tion). Requires  supplemental  purchases  of  approximately  $2  per  student. 

331-3  Forest  Ecosystems.  An  analysis  and  integration  of  tree  growth  and  of  forest  structure, 
material  and  energy  flow,  and  classification  in  relation  to  climatic  and  edaphic  factors  to  provide 
an  ecological  basis  for  management  of  forest  ecosystems.  Prerequisite:  201,  202,  Biology  307, 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  240. 

341-3  Forestry  Practices.  The  fundamentals  of  integrated  resource  management  of  timber- 
lands.  Management  systems,  tree  stand  measurements.  Planting  and  harvesting  methods, 
multiple-use  aspects  of  forest  lands.  Field  trips.  Emphasis  on  small  forest  ownerships.  Not  for 
graduation  credit  in  forest  resource's  management  option. 

350-3  Woods  as  a  Raw  Material.     Structure,  identification,  and  properties  of  wood.  Important 
species,  significance  of  properties  to  end-use  and  significance  of  wood  to  the  environment. 
351-3  Forest  Resources  Measurements.     Introductory  measurement,  statistical  and  data 
processing  concepts;  volume,  growth,  and  yield  of  forest  products;  methods  of  sampling  forest  re- 
sources. Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  140  and  283. 

351C-1  Forest  Resources  Measurements  Field  Studies.  Methods  of  determining  volume  and 
quality  of  forest  products,  forest  resource  inventory  procedures,  growth,  and  productivity  studies. 
Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  351. 

360C-1  Forest  Industries  Field  Studies.    A  study  of  primary  and  secondary  forest  product 
processing  in  the  central  hardwood  region.  Course  requires  field  trips.  Estimated  trip  costs  $50. 
381-1  Forestry  Seminar.     Discussion  of  problems  in  or  related  to  forestry.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing,  minimum  2.5  GPA,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

391-1  to  4  Special  Problems  in  Forest  Resources.     Independent  research  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  require  three  hours  per  week  of  productive  work  for  each  hour  of  credit. 
401-3  Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Education.     (See  Agriculture  401.) 
402-3  Wildland  Hydrology.     Fundamentals  of  hydrology  as  related  to  forest  and  wildland  water 
resources  will  be  emphasized.  Considerations  will  include  the  hydrologic  cycle  with  emphasis  on 
soil  and  groundwater  regimes,  evapotranspiration,  surface  and  subsurface  runoff,  and  the  quanti- 
ty and  timing  of  water  yield.  Spring  semester  odd  years. 
405-2  Forest  Management  for  Wildlife.     Interrelations  between  forest  practices  and  wildlife 
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populations.  Emphasis  is  on  habitat  requirements  of  different  wildlife  species  and  ways  to  manip- 
ulate the  forest  to  improve  wildlife  habitats.  Prerequisite:  forestry  major,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408-4  Introduction  to  Remote  Sensing.  The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  considerations  of  remote  sensing  for  an  interdisciplinary  audience.  Coverage  will  stress 
background  information  about  the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  reflectance  characteristics  of  vari- 
ous objects,  sensors,  filters,  platforms  and  energy  flow  between  object  and  sensor.  Prerequisite: 
advanced  standing  or  graduate  status. 

409-4  Forest  Resources  Decision-Making.  Examines  management  planning  decision-making 
for  multiple-use  forests  particularly  in  the  public  sector.  Reviews  concepts  useful  for  analyzing 
flow-resource  problems,  emphasizing  systems  approaches,  introduces  use  of  modern  quantitative 
methods  to  evaluate  resource  use  alternatives.  Case  studies.  Prerequisite:  411,  Mathematics  140. 
410-3  Forest  Resources  Administration  and  Policy.  Nature  of  administrative  organizations 
and  influences  on  behavior  of  organization  members.  Society  influences  causing  changes  in  forest- 
ry related  organizations.  Policy  formation  and  implementation,  including  roles  of  special  interest 
groups. 

411-3  Forest  Resources  Economics.  Introduction  to  forest  economics:  Application  of  micro- 
and  macro-economic  principles  to  forest  timber  and  non-timber  production;  capital  theory; 
benefit-cost  analysis;  and  economics  of  conservation.  Prerequisite:  Economics  215  or  Agribusiness 
Economics  204;  and  Mathematics  140. 

412-2  Tree  Improvement.  Basic  theories  and  techniques  of  obtaining  genetically  superior  trees 
for  forest  regeneration.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

414-3  Information  Management.  The  collection  of  physical,  biological,  and  social  variables  in 
the  field  of  forestry  through  sampling  survey  The  procedures  of  data  manipulation  and  calcula- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  graphs  and  tables. 

416-3  Forest  Resource  Management.  The  application  of  business  procedures  and  technical 
forestry  principles  to  manage  forest  properties.  Emphasis  on  integrated  resource  management  for 
tangible  and  intangible  benefits.  Field  trips  and  supplemental  purchases  approximately  $25  for 
student.  Prerequisite:  summer  camp  or  consent  of  instructor. 

417-2  Forest  Land-Use  Planning.  Principles  of  location  theory  as  a  basis  for  determining  land 
use;  supply  of  forest  land;  population  pressure  and  demand;  conservation  principles;  determina- 
tion of  forest  land  values;  institutional  factors  influencing  forest  land-use;  forest  taxation;  special 
taxes,  and  capital  gains.  Taught  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 
418-2  Marketing  of  Forest  Products.  The  role  of  marketing  in  the  forest  industries;  review  of 
economic  principles;  product  policy,  planning  the  product  line,  pricing,  marketing  channels,  mar- 
keting programs,  marketing  organization,  and  marketing  research  as  influences  on  the  market- 
ing of  lumber,  wood  products,  pulp,  and  paper.  Taught  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  411  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

420-3  Park  and  Wildlands  Management.  The  management  of  state  and  federal  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas.  A  systems  approach  toward  management  and  decision-making  will  be  emphasized. 
Requires  supplemental  purchases  of  approximately  $5  per  student.  Prerequisite:  320C. 
421-3  Recreation  Land-Use  Planning.  Principles  and  methods  for  land-use  planning  of  park 
and  recreation  environments  with  emphasis  on  large  regional  parks.  Focus  on  planning  process 
and  types  of  information  to  gather  and  organize.  Application  in  group  field  projects.  Prerequisite: 
320,  420,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422C-4  Park  and  Wildlands  Management  Camp.    A  study  of  park  conditions,  visitors,  and 
management  practices  at  selected  county,  state,  and  federal  park  systems  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  federal  wilderness  preservation  system.  Course  requires  a  field  trip  and  supplemen- 
tal purchases.  Prerequisite:  320  and  320C  and  consent  of  instructor. 
423-3  Environmental  Interpretation.     (See  Agriculture  423.) 

430-3  Wildland  Watershed  Management.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  principles,  technical 
problems,  procedures,  alternatives,  and  consequences  encountered  in  managing  wildland  water- 
sheds for  the  production  of  quality  water  in  harmony  with  other  uses.  Prerequisite:  331. 
431-3  Regional  Silviculture.  Designed  to  evaluate  the  various  silvicultural  practices  as  they 
are  commonly  employed  in  various  regions  of  the  United  States.  Offered  alternate  years.  Prerequi- 
site: 310C. 

451-2  Natural  Resources  Inventory.  Theory  and  practical  problems  in  biometrics  to  obtain  es- 
timates of  natural  resource  populations.  Use  of  computers  and  other  advanced  techniques.  Case 
studies  of  inventory  procedures.  Field  trip  cost — maximum  $20.  Prerequisite:  351  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

452-2  Forest  Soils.  Characterization  and  fundamental  concepts  of  forest  soils  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  forest  communities  and  forest  management  practices.  Emphasis  is  on  the  origin  of 
forest  soil  material,  soil  forming  processes,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  properties  of 
soils  as  related  to  forests  and  forest  management.  Prerequisite:  Plant  and  Soil  Science  240  and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  Forestry  452L.  Spring  semester  even  years. 

452L-2  Forest  Soils  Laboratory.     Companion  laboratory  for  452.  Emphasis  is  on  methods  to 
characterize  and  evaluate  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  properties  of  forest  soils.  Prereq- 
uisite: Plant  and  Soil  Science  240  and  concurrent  registration  in  Forestry  452.  Spring  semester 
even  years. 
453-2  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  in  Forestry.     Methods  of  assessing  the  environ- 
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mental  impact  of  land-use  systems  on  forest  resources  and  assessing  the  impact  of  forest  manage- 
ment systems  on  environmental  quality  are  presented.  Case  studies  culminating  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  statements  are  emphasized.  Field  trips  cost,  $20.  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  in  a  natural  resource  major. 

454-2  to  8  Forest  Ecology  Field  Studies.  A  study  of  forest  communities,  soils,  and  site  condi- 
tions in  one  of  the  following  ecosystems:  (a)  Boreal;  (b)  lake  states;  (c)  Southern  Appalachians;  (d) 
Southern  pine.  Course  requires  a  field  trip  of  about  10  days.  Each  trip  is  two  semester  credits;  a 
maximum  of  6  credits  may  be  applied  toward  graduate  credit.  Estimated  cost  $125.00  per  trip. 
Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  natural  resources  or  biological  sciences,  courses  in  tree  identifica- 
tion, forest  ecology,  and  soils,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

460-2  Forest  Industries.  Analysis  of  raw  material  requirements,  the  processes  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  forest  industries.  The  environmental  impact  of  each  forest  industry  will  also  be  discussed. 
470-2  Wilderness  Management,  Policy,  and  Ethics.  Study  of  current  management  philoso- 
phy and  practice  in  America's  wilderness.  Analysis  of  current  wilderness  policy  and  its  historical 
evolution.  Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  wilderness  idea  and  the  individuals  that  have  influ- 
enced it.  Weekend  field  trip  required.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
490A-2  Resources  Management  Consortium.  Intensive  field  course  in  resources  manage- 
ment decision  making.  Student  serves  as  team  member  in  solving  resource  problems  in  forestry, 
wildlife  management,  recreation,  and  interpretation  at  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  six.  Course  taught  at  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  Cost  of  room  and  board  not  to  exceed 
$100.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

492-1  to  4  Special  Studies  for  Honor  Students.  Research  and  individual  problems  in  forestry. 
Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department  chairperson  and  a  3.0  minimum 
grade  point  average. 

494-1  to  6  Practicum.  Supervised  practicum  in  a  professional  setting.  Emphasis  on  administra- 
tion, supervision,  teaching  and  program  leadership  in  community,  school,  park,  forest,  institution, 
and  public  or  private  agencies.  Students  should  enroll  according  to  their  curriculum  specializa- 
tion: (a)  Forest  environmental  assessment,  (b)  outdoor  recreation  resource  management,  (c)  forest 
resources  management.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Geography  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Geography  is  the  discipline  that  deals  with  the  relationship  between  human 
beings  and  their  environment.  The  Department  of  Geography  emphasizes  the  ap- 
plied aspects  of  this  theme,  environmental  planning  and  management,  and  geo- 
graphic techniques  such  as  cartography  and  spatial  analysis.  Students  may  earn 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  through  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  through  the  College  of  Education.  All  geog- 
raphy majors  develop  a  minor  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Geography 
undergraduate  program  director,  which  can  be  fulfilled  by  taking  courses  in  an- 
other department  or  by  an  interdisciplinary  group  of  courses  based  on  a  topical 
specialty,  for  example,  in  water  resources. 

Community  college  and  transfer  students  interested  in  geography  are  encour- 
aged to  visit  the  department  to  determine  possibilities  for  waivers,  proficiencies, 
and  transfer  credit  substitution. 

Honors  in  geography  is  a  special  three  semester  program  available  to  majors  with 
an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  better.  Interested  students  should  apply  dur- 
ing the  junior  year  for  departmental  consent  to  initiate  an  honors  program. 

Students  with  a  minor  in  geography  must  take  Geography  300  or  GEB  103, 
three  300-level  courses  and  one  400-level  course.  Geography  300  has  been  ap- 
proved as  a  substitute  for  GEB  103  for  the  General  Education  requirement.  Social 
studies  majors  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  9-hour  concentration  in  geogra- 
phy must  take  Geography  300  or  GEB  103  and  complete  their  concentration  with 
electives  from  geography. 

The  core  program  provides  a  common  background  for  all  geography  majors.  The 
major  then  selects  a  series  of  400-level  courses  to  satisfy  career  goals.  Three  spe- 
cial interest  sequences  are  as  follows. 

Cartography  and  Geographic  Information  Management.  This  concentration 
stresses  cartography,  quantitative  techniques,  and  geographic  data  management, 
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and  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  careers  in  which  geographic  tech- 
niques are  necessary  skills. 

Environmental  Planning.  This  concentration  is  for  those  interested  in  careers  in 
environmental  management  and  planning.  The  courses  deal  with  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  aspects  of  environmental  planning,  techniques  of  evaluation 
and  principles  of  the  environmental  systems  under  consideration. 

Geography  General.  This  concentration  gives  maximum  flexibility  for  those  seek- 
ing a  broad  understanding  of  the  field  of  geography,  or  those  wishing  to  combine 
several  areas  of  interest. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

These  courses  provide  the  base  for  those  seeking  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
field  of  geography  and  who  have  interests  in  preparing  for  graduate  study  or  in 
applying  geography  in  teaching,  industry,  or  government. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Geography  30-34 

Geography  Core  Courses:  300,  302,  304  or  326,  410 (3)  +  13 

Mathematics  108,  116,  or  139 (3)  +  0-2 

Special  Interest  Sequence  17-19 

Cartography  and  Geographic  Information  Management: 
310,  404,  416,  418  and  selection  from  other  400-level 

courses 17-19 

Environmental  Planning:  320,  422,  424,  426,  and 
selection  from  400,  425,  427,  430,  432,  434,  436, 

470,  471  18-19 

Geography  General:  Any  400-level  courses 17-19 

Minor  (or  interdisciplinary  selection  to  complement  major)  15 

Electives  11-21 

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  GEC  213;  GED  101  and 
102;  GED  152  or  153 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Geography 30 

Geography  300  or  GEB  103  and  443 (3)  +  3 

Any  three:  302,  304,  310,  326,  or  one  regional  course 9 

Additional  courses  in  geography 18 

Must  include  12  hours  of  400-level  courses. 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  469  is  required. 
See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Minor  (or  selection  of  courses  complementary  to  major) 151 

Electives 1 

Total  120 


Students  who  intend  the  use  of  the  minor  for  teacher  certification  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
18  semester  hours  in  the  minor. 
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Minor 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

A  minor  in  geography  requires  15-16 

Geography  300  or  GEB  103  3 

Any  three:  302,  304,  306,  310 9 

400  level  courses 3-4 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

A  minor  in  geography  requires  : 19-20 

Geography  300  or  GEB  103  3 

Any  two:  302,  304,  306,  310 6 

400  level  courses 7-8 

Geography  443 3 

Courses  (GEOG) 

202-2  Contemporary  World  Geography:  Selected  Regions  and  Places.  A  geographic  study 
of  selected  regions  and  places  of  particular  or  current  interest  in  the  world.  Some  attention  given 
to  world  overview  and  place  names. 

212-2  Maps  and  Mapping.  History  of  cartography;  properties,  and  sources  of  maps  and  air 
photos. 

224-3  Geography  of  Natural  Hazards.  Damage  from  natural  hazards  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  rise  while  loss-of-life  has  been  declining.  Losses  from  earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  drought,  hail,  and  urban  snow  in  the  United  States  are  reviewed.  The  range  of 
alternatives  to  cope  with  natural  hazards  are  appraised;  and  special  attention  is  given  to  problems 
characteristic  of  all  natural  hazards — warnings,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  insurance,  and  land-use 
management. 

255-3  Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States.  A  survey  of  environmental,  economic,  and 
historical  factors  and  problems  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  and  its  regions.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  United  States  in  world  perspective. 

257-1  to  5  Concurrent  Work  Experience  in  Geography.  Concurrent  work  experience  in  tasks 
specifically  related  to  the  field  of  geography  and  such  as  are  found  in  cartography  and  map  work, 
climatology,  and  resource  management.  Prerequisite:  geography  major  and  consent  of  depart- 
ment. Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  5  Past  Work  Experience  in  Geography.  Past  work  experience  in  tasks  specifically 
related  to  the  field  of  geography  such  as  are  found  in  cartography  and  map  work,  climatology,  and 
resource  management.  Prerequisite:  geography  major  and  consent  of  department.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

300-3  Introduction  to  Geography.  The  nature  of  geography,  the  kinds  of  problems  which  it 
investigates,  the  methods  which  it  uses.  Charges  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trip. 
302-3  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  the  earth's  physical  surface,  world  distribution  patterns 
of  the  physical  elements,  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  their  importance  to  people.  Field  trip 
and  laboratory  work.  Charges  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  300  or  consent. 
304-3  Economic  Geography.  Natural  resources  in  the  world  economy.  This  course  first  intro- 
duces the  structure  of  the  world  economy  emphasizing  interaction  between  the  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  World  production  and  trade  in  the  agriculture  and  energy  industries  is  ana- 
lyzed from  a  world  system  perspective.  Prerequisite:  300  or  consent. 

306-3  Cultural  Geography.  An  overview  of  the  geographic  viewpoint  in  the  study  of  the  human 
occupance  of  the  earth.  Aspects  of  population,  settlement,  and  political  geography  are  treated,  and 
a  generalized  survey  of  major  world  cultural  areas  is  used  to  integrate  course  elements.  Prerequi- 
site: 300  or  consent. 

310-3  Introductory  Cartography.  Properties  of  maps  and  air  photos,  their  use  and  source;  map 
symbols,  map  projections,  and  map  construction.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  quantitative  tech- 
niques as  applied  in  geographic  study.  Laboratory.  Charges  not  to  exceed  $5  for  supplies.  Prerequi- 
site: 300  or  consent. 

320-3  Introduction  to  Environmental  Planning.  Analysis  of  social  responses*  to  environmen- 
tal challenges  requiring  policy  action  (air  and  water  pollution,  land  use  and  ecosystem  degrada- 
tion, etc.).  Particular  focus  is  on  the  current  legal  framework  for  environmental  regulation. 
326-3  Geography  of  Urban  Environments.  Explores  the  historic  and  present  relationship  be- 
tween people  and  the  urban  environment,  and  between  urban  places  and  the  sites  which  they  oc- 
cupy. Systems  of  measuring  environmental  quality  are  reviewed  along  with  methods  of  assessing 
and  forecasting  change  in  the  total  urban  environment. 

331-2  The  Human  Use  of  Climate.  Introduces  the  basic  concepts  in  the  functioning  of  the  cli- 
matic environment  at  the  earth's  surfaces  and  develops  a  holistic  view  of  the  way  parts  and 
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processes  of  the  earth  interact  through  exchanges  of  energy  and  water  with  reference  to  questions 
of  the  human  use  of  the  earth. 

332-3  Oceanography.  A  systematic  review  of  the  world's  oceans,  with  study  of  the  nature  of 
ocean  water,  the  role  of  oceans  in  the  Hydrologic  Cycle,  characteristics  of  ocean  basins,  the  trans- 
port of  ocean  water,  materials  and  energy  exchanges  in  the  oceans,  and  ocean  management  and 
resource  problems. 

360-3  Geography  of  Illinois.  Introduces  and  explores  some  of  the  spatial  elements  of  the  physi- 
cal and  human  geography  of  the  State  of  Illinois  through  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  urban  and 
rural  lifespace.  Specific  geographic  issues  and  problems  are  selected  by  the  students  for  group  dis- 
cussion and  analysis.  Charges  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trips. 

362-2  Regional  Geography  of  Europe.  Introduces  present-day  Europe.  Survey  of  the  area  and 
an  investigation  of  problems  and  issues  affecting  the  region. 

363-2  Regional  Geography  of  Mediterranean  Lands  and  Southwestern  Asia.  Geography 
of  northern  Africa  and  the  Near  East  in  a  systematic  context.  Settlement  and  land  use  patterns, 
cultural  history  and  diversity,  and  contemporary  problems. 

364-2  Regional  Geography:  Soviet  World.  Introduction  to  and  survey  of  the  Soviet  world  and 
investigation  of  problems  and  issues  affecting  the  region. 

365-2  Regional  Geography  of  Subsaharan  Africa.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  380.) 
Analysis  and  explanation  of  emerging  spatial  pattern  of  socio-economic  development  in  Africa  as 
most  meaningful  to  the  geographer  in  assessing  the  continent's  transition  from  traditional  to 
modern  political,  social,  and  economic  systems. 

366-2  Regional  Geography:  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Introduces  present-day  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia.  Survey  of  the  area  and  an  investigation  of  problems  and  issues  affecting  the 
region. 

367-2  Regional  Geography  of  South  America.  Analysis  of  the  landscapes  of  tropical  and 
Andean  South  America.  Historical  background  of  current  patterns  and  problems.  Present  and  fu- 
ture development  problems  in  terms  of  natural  resources,  economic,  and  agricultural  systems,  and 
ethnic  and  settlement  patterns. 

368-2  Regional  Geography  of  Middle  America.  Interrelationships  of  groups  of  humans  and 
their  physical  and  social  environments  in  Middle  America.  Emphasizes  historical  depth  of  per- 
spective. Clarifies  the  origin  of  problems  in  the  region. 

369-2  Regional  Geography  of  Oceania.  Introduces  present  day  Oceania.  Survey  of  the  area 
and  investigation  of  specific  problems  and  issues  affecting  the  region. 

400-3  Geography  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Analysis  of  patterns  of  outdoor  recreation  with  an 
emphasis  on  metropolitan  areas.  Selected  topics  include  demand  forecasting  methods,  cost-benefit 
analysis  and  the  valuation  of  recreation  resources,  and  an  analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  and  spa- 
tial impacts  of  recreation  facility  provision. 

404-3  Spatial  Analysis.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a  series  of  per- 
spectives and  tools  with  which  to  view  spatial  phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methodological 
approaches  to  the  analysis  of  areal  distributions  and  phenomena.  Longitudinal  analysis  of  data  is 
included.  Prerequisite:  300.  Geography  410  is  advisable  or  consent  of  instructor. 
406-2  Advanced  Social  Geography.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of  the  following:  population,  set- 
tlement, ethnic  characteristics,  political  factors;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the 
instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  famil- 
iarizing the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that 
underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite:  306  or 
consent. 

410-4  Techniques  in  Geography.  Geographic  applications  of  basic  and  advanced  statistical 
and  mathematical  techniques,  including  basic  descriptive  statistics,  hypothesis  testing,  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  and  nonparametric  statistics.  Special  emphasis  on  areal 
measures:  nearest  neighbor  analysis,  etc.  Prerequisite:  300  or  consent. 

416-4  Specialized  and  Computer  Mapping.  Introduction  to  computer  mapping,  mapping  from 
air  photos,  specialized  cartographic  problems  based  on  individual  student  interests.  Laboratory. 
Charges  not  to  exceed  $2  for  supplies.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent. 

418-3  Introduction  to  Geographic  Information  Systems.  Introduces  students  to  geographic 
information  systems  (GIS)  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  and  mapping  of  spatial  data.  A  sim- 
plified GIS  methodology  makes  the  techniques  available  to  students  with  no  previous  computer 
experience.  Prerequisite:  304  and  310,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

421-2  Urban  Geography.  Examination  of  extracity  relationships — theory  and  structure;  intra- 
city  relationships — theory  and  structure,  and  selected  urban  problems.  Offered  once  annually. 
Prerequisite:  300  or  consent. 

422-4  Economics  in  Geography  and  Planning.  (Same  as  Economics  425.)  Concepts,  symbols, 
language,  theory,  and  elementary  mathematics  of  economics  and  geography.  Individual's  prefer- 
ences, production  functions,  the  firm,  markets,  optimality,  externalities,  and  welfare  economics. 
Elementary  mathematics  of  time  and  intertemporal  criteria.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

424-4  Natural  Resources  Planning.  Literature  in  resource  management  problems.  Emphasis 
on  theory,  methods  of  measurement  and  evaluation  concerning  implications  of  public  policy.  The 
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role  of  resources  in  economic  development  and  regional  planning,  water  and  related  land  resource 
problems,  and  environmental  quality  from  a  multi-disciplinary  perspective.  Prerequisite:  304  or 
consent. 

425-4  Water  Resource  Planning  Simulation,  A  review  of  water  resource  planning  theory  and 
practice  from  a  physical,  technological,  economic,  social,  and  geographical  viewpoint.  Students  de- 
sign a  comprehensive  water  resource  plan  including  flood  control,  water  supply,  water  quality,  and 
recreation  for  a  city  of  175,000  population.  This  plan  is  "Played"  against  a  50-year  trace  of  hydro- 
logic  parameters  in  a  computer  simulation.  Prerequisite:  424  or  consent. 

426-4  Administration  of  Environmental  Quality  and  Natural  Resources.  (Same  as  Politi- 
cal Science  445.)  An  examination  of  institutional  arrangements  and  administrative  practices  in 
the  protection  and  use  of  land,  water,  air,  and  mineral  resources.  The  course  includes  analysis  of 
responsibility  and  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  government  (federal,  state,  and  local)  as  well  as 
corporate,  interest  group,  and  individual  responses  to  public  programs.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  administration  of  federal  environmental  quality  legislation  including  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  Act.  Prerequisite:  300  or  326,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
427-3  Environmental  Perception  and  Planning.  Deals  with  a  description  and  assessment  of 
the  relevance  of  normative  and  descriptive  theories  of  decision-making  and  theories  of  choice  for 
public  policy  and  environmental  management.  Studies  of  the  perception  of  urban  environments 
and  other  landscapes  such  as  wilderness  areas,  and  perception  of  and  human  response  toward  nat- 
ural hazards  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  300  or  consent. 

430-3  Environmental  Systems  Analysis.  Exploration  of  the  major  environmental  systems  rel- 
evant to  environmental  planning.  Topics  include  concepts  of  systems  and  system  behavior;  basics 
of  systems  analysis  and  modeling  environmental  systems;  environmental  fluxes  of  energy  and  ma- 
terials (e.g.,  hydrologic  cycle,  carbon  cycle,  energy  budgets,  erosion  and  sediment  transport,  role  of 
biosphere  in  organizing  fluxes);  environmental  variability.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
432-4  Physical  Environments  of  Cities.  Energy  and  moisture  budget  concepts  are  developed 
from  basic  principles.  Microclimatic  data,  instrumentation  and  applications  stress  urban  exam- 
ples. Models  of  climatic  effects  and  modeling  of  people's  effects  concern  city  climates  mainly. 
Charge  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  302  or  430  or  consent. 

433-3  Advanced  Physical  Geography.  Topics  may  include  landforms,  climate,  soil  or  water. 
Varies  with  the  interest  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 

434-4  Water  Resources  Hydrology.  Microclimatic  factors  which  affect  the  hydrologic  events  of 
various  climatic  regions  are  treated  extensively.  Methods  of  estimating  geographic  variations  in 
hydrologic  relations  to  climatic  and  microclimatic  especially  evapotranspiration,  are  compared 
and  evaluated.  Consequences  of  alternative  land  uses  on  climate  and  hydrology  are  considered 
regionally.  Charges  are  not  to  exceed  $10  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  302  or  430  or  consent. 
435-3  Solar  and  Alternate  Energy  Planning.  Regional  and  national  strategies  for  energy 
supply  and  demand  are  reviewed  followed  by  a  study  of  current  energy  resources,  reservoirs,  and 
the  range  of  demands  and  environmental  impacts.  Community  and  national  planning  strategies 
for  increasing  the  use  of  solar  and  alternate  energies  are  explored,  simulated  by  analog  computer, 
and  assessed  for  present  and  future  implementation  probability.  Field  trip  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$10.  Prerequisite:  300. 

436-3  Environmental  Disaster  Planning.  Develops  the  skills  and  perspectives  needed  to  plan 
effectively  for  natural  and  man-made  disasters.  The  concepts  of  risk  analysis,  hazard  mitigation 
and  preparedness,  response  and  recovery  of  the  economic  and  social  infrastructure  in  areas  im- 
pacted by  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  radioactive  and  toxic  material  releases,  and  other  cata- 
strophic events. 

438-3  Applied  Meteorology.    Analysis  of  meteorological  patterns  approached  through  study  of 
several  case  histories.  Evaluation  of  meteorological  data,  air  mass  and  frontal  analysis,  develop- 
ment of  weather  forecasts,  study  of  meteorological  instruments,  clouds,  and  precipitation  pat- 
terns. Charges  not  to  exceed  $5  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GE-A  330  or  consent  of  instructor. 
439-3  Climatic  Change — Inevitable  and  Inadvertent.    The  geologic  time-scale  perspective  of 
major  natural  events  that  have  affected  the  theoretical  steady-state  climate,  and  factors  in  con- 
temporary societal  practices  that  have  brought  about  inadvertent  climatic  modification.  An  as- 
sessment of  the  means  and  extremes  of  parameter  values  in  the  geologic  time-scale  perspective 
studied  will  be  compared  with  the  documented  and  present-day  climatic  parameter  means  and 
extremes.  Approaches  to  prognoses  for  the  Earth's  future  climatic  state  will  be  made.  Charges  not 
to  exceed  $10  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GEA  330,  GEOG  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-2  Tutorial  in  Geography.     Prerequisite:  geography  major,  senior  standing. 
443-3  Teaching  of  Geography.     Presentation  and  evaluation  of  methods  of  teaching  geography. 
Emphasis  upon  geographic  literature,  illustrative  materials,  and  teaching  devices  suitable  to  par- 
ticular age  levels.  Charges  not  to  exceed  $3  for  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  300. 
470-1  to  5  (3,  1  or  2)  Urban  Planning,     (a)  Planning  concepts  and  methods.  (Same  as  Political 
Science  447a.)  Charges  not  to  exceed  $8  for  field  trips,  (b)  Field  problems.  (Same  as  Political  Sci- 
ence 447b.)  Concurrent  enrollment  in  470a  is  optional.  Prerequisite:  326  or  421  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

471-3  Environmental  Impact  Analysis.  Techniques  of  assessing  the  impact  of  human  activi- 
ties on  the  environment,  including  weighting  schemes,  cost-benefit  analysis,  linear  programming, 
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ecological  impact  assessment.  Emphasis  is  on  placing  NEPA  and  EIS  writing  in  legal,  economic, 
and  environmental  perspective.  Prerequisite:  302  or  304  or  consent. 

480-3  to  6  Internship  in  Geography.  Supervised  field  work  in  private  or  public  organization 
dealing  with  planning,  environmental  management,  or  cartography  and  geographic  information 
management.  A  written  proposal  about  the  planned  internship  must  be  submitted  to  a  faculty 
supervisor  prior  to  beginning  of  internship.  A  faculty  supervised  report  on  the  work  is  required 
after  the  internship.  Courses  may  be  repeated,  but  no  more  than  3  credit  hours  may  be  applied  to 
an  undergraduate  major.  A  graduate  student  may  enroll  for  3  credit  hours.  Prerequisite:  geogra- 
phy major  and  consent  of  department. 

481-6  to  12  Cooperative  Work  Experience  in  Geography.  Placement  of  advanced  undergrad- 
uate or  graduate  student  in  private  or  public  organization  for  one  or  more  semesters  in  paid 
career-related  position.  Student  gains  professional  experience,  under  faculty  and  on-site  supervi- 
sion. A  written  proposal  about  the  planned  cooperative  work  experience  must  be  submitted  to  a 
faculty  supervisor  before  it  begins.  A  report  summarizing  the  work  experience  is  required  after 
the  work  experience  ends.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Three  credit  hours  may  apply  toward  require- 
ments for  a  Geography  major;  three  additional  credit  hours  may  apply  toward  degree  require- 
ments as  elective.  Prerequisite:  geography  major  and  consent  of  department. 
487-6  (1,  2,  3)  Honors  in  Geography,  (a)  honors  tutorial;  (b)  honors  reading;  (c)  honors  super- 
vised research.  Must  be  spread  over  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate's  career.  May  be  taken 
in  either  a,  b,  c,  or  b,  a,  c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

490-2  to  4  Readings  in  Geography.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Prerequisite:  ge- 
ography major,  advanced  standing. 


G6010gy  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 


In  the  field  of  geology  a  student  may  work  toward  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  a  major  in  geology  but  is  a  flexible  pro- 
gram, permitting  a  student  to  combine  education  in  geology  with  courses  in  other 
areas  of  interest,  such  as  peripheral  sciences,  management,  or  pre-law.  A  minor  is 
optional.  Having  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  students  may  continue  their 
education  toward  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  geology,  although  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  absolve  deficiencies  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  a  major  in  geology  and  courses  in  biolo- 
gy, chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  and  science  electives.  This  degree  will  ordi- 
narily be  pursued  by  students  desiring  to  do  graduate  work  in  geology  or  to  be- 
come professional  geologists. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements  9-10 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111 (3)  +  2-3 

Foreign  Languages (4)  +  4 

Biological  Sciences  (Not  General  Education) (3)  +  33 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Geology 37-41 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310,  315,  325,  425,  474, 

and  450  or  4544 (3)  +  28-32 

Chemistry  222 (3)  +  52 

Physics  203a,  253a  or  205a,  255a 42 

Electives 23-28 

Total  120 


The  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved 
substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 

Courses  will  also  meet  the  physical  science  requirement  for  the  College  of  Science. 

If  courses  which  have  been  approved  as  General  Education  substitutes  are  taken,  they  will  count  as  a  part  of  the  46 
hours  in  General  Education. 

The  summer  field  geology  course,  Geology  454,  should  be  taken  between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements  9-10 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111 (3)  +  2-3 

Foreign  Languages (4)  +  4 

Biological  Sciences  (Not  General  Education) (3)  +  34 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Geology 60-61 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310,  315,  325,  415,  425,  4543,  474,  and 

435  or  436 (3)  +  38-39 

Geology  electives 5 

Mathematics  150 4 

Chemistry  222 (3)  +  52 

Physics  203a,b,  253a,b  or  205a,b  255a,b (3)  +  52 

Electives  in  supporting  sciences  or  technology 
(to  be  approved  by  geology  undergraduate  adviser) 3 

Electives 3-5 

Total  120 


lrThe  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved 
substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 

Courses  will  also  meet  the  physical  science  requirement  for  the  College  of  Science. 
The  summer  field  geology  course,  Geology  454,  should  be  taken  between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
4If  courses  which  have  been  approved  as  General  Education  substitutes  are  taken,  they  will  count  as  a  part  of  the  46 
hours  in  General  Education. 

Minor 

A  minor  consists  of  16  hours,  determined  by  consultation  with  the  geology 
adviser. 

Courses  (GEOL) 

Courses  with  a  laboratory  may  require  purchase  of  a  laboratory  manual  and  a 
supply  fee.  All  courses  requiring  field  trips  may  have  a  field  trip  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2  to  $7. 

220-3  Physical  Geology.  Introduction  to  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
cept of  geologic  time,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  processes  that  operate  to  modify  the  earth  and 
its  surface.  Speculations  concerning  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  earth.  Two  lectures 
and  one  three  hour  laboratory.  One  Saturday  field  trip  required.  Prerequisite:  high  school  or 
college  chemistry. 

221-3  Historical  Geology.  Principles  and  methods  of  interpreting  Earth's  history.  General  re- 
view and  selected  examples  of  Earth's  physical,  biological,  and  chemical  history.  Laboratory  and 
field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220;  a  biology  course  is  recommended. 

302-4  Fundamentals  of  Structural  Geology  I.  An  introduction  to  structural  geology  includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  deformation  of  the  earth's  crust,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  the  resultant  geologic  features.  Laboratory  and  two  Satur- 
day field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220,  Mathematics  111.  Recommended:  Physics  203,  or  205 
or  concurrent  enrollment. 

310-4  Mineralogy.  Rudiments  of  crystal  structure,  morphology  and  symmetry.  Introduction  to 
crystal  chemistry.  Study  of  the  properties,  chemistry,  occurrence  and  identification  of  common 
rock-forming  and  economically  important  minerals.  Lecture-laboratory.  Prerequisite:  220,  Chem- 
istry 222. 

315-4  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology.  An  introduction  to  the  processes  involved  in 
forming  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  to  the  geological  environments  in  which  these  rocks  are 
located,  and  to  their  characteristics  and  classifications.  Laboratory.  Field  trip  required.  Prerequi- 
site: 310. 

321-3  Fossils:  Keys  to  Ancient  Life  and  Environments.  For  non-majors.  A  knowledge  of  the 
origin,  development,  and  distribution  of  ancient  life,  environments,  and  relations  of  life  to  envi- 
ronments is  gained  through  the  study  of  fossils  and  associated  rocks.  Examples  of  ancient  environ- 
ments, their  fluctuations  and  changes  are  compared  with  fluctuations  and  changes  in  modern 
environments. 
325-4  Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy.     The  characteristic  features  of  sedimentary  rocks  and 
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the  physical  and  chemical  processes  responsible  for  their  origin  and  diagenesis.  The  classification 
of  stratigraphic  units,  methods  of  correlation,  and  paleogeologic  reconstruction.  Laboratory  and 
field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220,  221,  310;  415  recommended. 

330-3  Geology  of  Illinois.  For  non-majors  and  beginners.  The  physical  nature  of  Illinois,  its 
landforms,  rocks  and  soil,  geologic  history  of  its  formation,  active  processes  and  hazards  today. 
Resource  development,  land  and  water  use  and  management.  Laboratory  provides  for  individual 
interests  in  collecting,  photography,  ecology,  planning,  etc. 

390-3  Introduction  to  Mining  Geology.  Structure  and  composition  of  the  earth  as  these  impact 
specifically  on  mining  engineering  problems;  geologic  time,  sequence  of  events,  major  geologic 
provinces,  types  of  ore  deposits,  use  of  core  data,  preparation  and  interpretation  of  geologic  cross- 
sections.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Two  Saturday  field  trips  required.  Prerequi- 
site: 220. 

412-3  Topics  in  Igneous  Petrology  and  Geology.  In-depth  studies  of  selected  topics  in  igneous 
petrology  and  igneous  geology.  The  selected  topics  will  emphasize  theoretical  considerations,  ex- 
perimental considerations,  and  field  associations  of  a  variety  of  igneous  rock  types.  Lecture,  dis- 
cussion sessions,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  315,  415. 

413-3  Quantitative  Methods  of  Geology.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  in  a 
geological  and  earth  sciences  context.  Topics  introduced  include  sampling  plans  for  geologic  stud- 
ies, non-parametric  test  of  geological  data,  comparisons  of  geological  samples,  analysis  of  sequen- 
tial geological  data.  Laboratories  will  deal  with  numerical  examples  from  all  areas  of  geology.  Pre- 
requisite: advanced  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  Paleobotany.     (See  Plant  Biology  414.) 

415-3  Optical  Mineralogy.  The  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of  the  petrographic 
microscope  for  identification  of  crystals  by  the  immersion  method  and  by  thin  section.  Lecture, 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310,  Physics  203b  or  205b. 

416-3  X-ray  Crystallography.  (Same  as  Chemistry  416.)  Introduction  to  the  study,  measure- 
ment, and  identification  of  unknown  crystalline  materials  by  X-ray  diffraction  techniques  (espe- 
cially the  Debye-Scherrer  methods).  Upon  request,  non-geology  majors  may  work  with  unknowns 
from  their  own  fields  of  study.  Prerequisite:  310,  Mathematics  150  or  consent. 
417-3  Isotope  Geochemistry.  Stable  and  radioactive  isotopes  and  the  applications  of  isotopic 
studies  to  igneous  and  metamorphic  petrology,  ore  deposits,  sedimentology,  surface  processes, 
geothermometry,  and  geochronology.  Introduction  to  isotopic  techniques  and  mass  spectroscopy. 
Laboratory  or  research  project  required.  Prerequisite:  310,  315,  and  325  or  consent.  Recommended: 
Physics  203,  Mathematics  150,  and  Geology  419. 

418-3  Low  Temperature  Geochemistry.  The  application  of  chemical  principles  to  geologic 
processes  that  occur  on  and  near  the  earth's  surface.  Lecture,  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310,  Chem- 
istry 222  or  equivalent. 

419-4  Ore  Deposits.  The  geological  and  other  factors  that  govern  the  exploration  for  and  occur- 
rence of  metalliferous  mineral  deposits.  Study  of  the  geological  settings  of  the  major  types  of  ore 
deposits.  Lecture,  laboratories,  and  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  302,  315. 

420-3  Petroleum  Geology.  The  geological  occurrences  of  petroleum  including  origin,  migra- 
tion, and  accumulation;  a  survey  of  exploration  methods,  and  production  problems  and  tech- 
niques. Laboratory  study  applies  geological  knowledge  to  the  search  for  and  production  of  petrole- 
um and  natural  gas.  Prerequisite:  221,  302. 

421-3  Organic  Geochemistry.  The  nature,  origin  and  fate  of  natural  and  artificial  organic  ma- 
terials in  rocks  and  sediments.  Topics  include  characterization  of  fossil  fuels  using  biological 
marker  compounds,  petroleum  source  rock  evaluation,  and  organic  pollutants  in  the  environment. 
Prerequisite:  325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

425-4  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Principles  of  paleontology  and  a  survey  of  the  important  in- 
vertebrate phyla  and  their  fossil  representatives.  Laboratory.  Field  trips  required.  Prerequisite: 
221,  a  biology  course. 

428-3  Paleoecology  and  Environments  of  Deposition.  Characteristics,  distribution,  and 
classification  of  recent  and  ancient  environments.  Criteria  for  recognizing  ancient  environments. 
Sedimentological  and  paleoecological  approaches.  Recognition  of  ancient  environments  and  envi- 
ronmental associations.  Laboratory.  Field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  425,  325,  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

430-3  Physiography  of  North  America.  A  regional  study  of  North  American  landforms  and 
their  origins.  The  approach  designed  to  give  interaction  among  students,  stimulus  in  organization 
and  presentation  of  material  and  library  competence.  Plan  a  trip  for  optimum  view  of  North 
American  physiography.  Prerequisite:  220. 

434-3  Volcanology.  Volcanic  processes  and  products.  Topics  include  magmas,  eruptive  styles 
and  mechanisms,  lava  flows,  pyroclastic  deposits,  volcano  morphology,  monitoring  and  prediction 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  220,  315,  and  advanced  standing. 

435-3  Solid-Earth  Geophysics.     Earth's  size,  shape,  mass,  age,  composition,  and  internal  struc- 
ture are  reviewed  in  detail  as  understood  from  its  volcanism,  gravity  and  magnetic  fields,  seismic- 
ity,  and  motion  of  continents  and  ocean  basins;  plate  tectonics.  Prerequisite:  302,  Mathematics 
150,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
436-4  Elementary  Exploration  Geophysics.     Theory  and  practice  of  geophysics  as  applied  to 
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the  exploration  and  development  of  natural  resources.  Laboratory  involves  use  of  geophysical  in- 
struments and  interpretation  of  data.  Field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220,  Mathematics  150. 
437-3  Field  Course  in  Geophysics.     Use  of  geophysical  equipment  for  collection,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  seismic,  gravity,  magnetic,  electrical,  and  other  types  of  geophysical  data.  Pre- 
requisite: 436  or  consent. 

440-1  to  4  Advanced  Topics  in  the  Geological  Sciences.  Individual  study  or  research  or  ad- 
vanced studies  in  various  topics.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
445-3  Museum  Studies  in  Geology.  History,  nature  and  purpose  of  geology  in  museums,  rela- 
tionships of  geology  to  other  museum  disciplines,  application  of  geologic  methods  to  museum  func- 
tions, preparation  and  preservation  of  specimens;  nature,  acquisition  and  utilization  of  geologic 
collections  in  museums,  role  of  research  in  museums. 

450-2  Introduction  to  Field  Geology.  Introduction  to  field  techniques,  principles  of  geologic 
mapping  and  map  interpretation.  Field  trip  fee  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  302,  315  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

454-6  Field  Geology.  Advanced  field  mapping  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  problems  in 
stratigraphy,  structure,  petrology,  paleontology,  geomorphology,  and  economic  geology.  Transpor- 
tation cost  approximately  $150,  supplies  $6.  Prerequisite:  302,  315;  450  recommended. 
455-3  Engineering  Geology.  (Same  as  Engineering  455.)  An  examination  of  problems  posed  by 
geology  in  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  engineering  works.  Topics  studied  include 
ground  water,  land  subsidence,  earthquakes,  and  rock  and  soil  mechanics.  Two  term  papers  and  a 
field  trip  required.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent. 

460-3  Geological  Data  Processing.  Computer  applications  to  geological  problems  including 
the  processing  and  programming  of  data  and  the  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  results.  Lecture, 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Computer  Science  202. 

462-3  Fundamentals  of  Structural  Geology  II.  Intermediate  topics  in  structural  geology  in- 
cluding strain  theory,  field  strain  analysis,  geometry  of  complex  mesoscopic  structures  and  intro- 
duction to  dislocations,  deformation  history,  and  microfabric  analysis.  Hypotheses  and  orogenesis 
are  discussed  and  evaluated.  Lecture  and  assigned  problems  only.  Prerequisite:  302  or  equivalent. 
466-3  Tectonics.  Fundamentals  of  geodynamics  applied  to  plate  tectonics:  mantle  composition 
and  rheology,  deformation  of  the  lithosphere,  structural  characteristics  of  plate  margins,  stability 
of  triple  junctions,  diachronous  tectonics,  and  orogenesis  will  be  examined  in  detail.  Prerequisite: 
302,  Mathematics  150,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

470-3  Hydrogeology.  A  problem-solving  oriented  course  which  covers  the  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  distribution,  origin,  movement,  and  chemistry  of  ground  water.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 220,  Mathematics  250. 

474-3  Geomorphology.  Study  of  erosional  and  depositional  processes  operating  at  the  earth's 
surface  and  landforms  resulting  from  these  processes.  Relationship  of  processes  and  landforms  to 
the  geologic  framework  is  examined.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  220. 

476-3  Pleistocene  Geology.  Deposits,  stratigraphy,  and  history  of  the  Pleistocene  Epoch.  Ev- 
idence for  differentiating  and  dating  the  glacial  and  interglacial  sequence  examined  including 
deep  sea  cores,  soils,  magnetic  studies.  Required  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  220,  221. 
478-4  Environmental  Geology.  Application  of  principles  of  geomorphology  to  the  understand- 
ing of  environmental  problems  and  geologic  hazards.  Emphasis  on  environmental  problems  relat- 
ed to  soils,  mass  movements,  rivers,  flooding,  waste  disposal,  groundwater,  and  coastal  processes. 
Lectures,  case  studies,  and  seminars  will  focus  on  special  problems.  Laboratory  exercises  deal 
with  techniques  for  assessing  environmental  hazards  (i.e.,  slope  hazards,  soil  descriptions,  flood 
frequency,  and  surface  water  hydrology).  Prerequisite:  220  and  474. 

480-3  Geology  of  Coal.  Geology  as  related  to  exploration,  development  and  mining  of  coal;  stra- 
tigraphy, sedimentation  and  structure  of  coal  deposits;  type  of  coal  basins  and  their  tectonic  set- 
ting; concepts  of  cyclical  deposition  in  coal  basins;  origin  of  splits  and  partings  in  coal  seams;  rela- 
tionship of  modern  environments  and  ancient  coal-forming  environments;  structural  problems 
relevant  to  exploration  and  mining  of  coal;  methods  of  resource  evaluation.  Three  1-hour  lectures/ 
week;  five1/-?  day  field  trips. 

481-3  Sedimentary  Basin  Analysis.  The  use  of  stratigraphy,  structure,  sedimentology  and  geo- 
physics to  determine  the  paleogeographic  evolution  of  sedimentary  basins.  Topics  include  the 
study  of  the  relationships  between  host  strata  and  both  primary  and  post-depositional  non- 
renewable resources,  plate  tectonics  and  basin  evolution  and  subsurface  geologic  methods.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

482-3  Coal  Petrology.  Structural  features  and  microscopy  of  coal  seams.  Origin  and  alteration 
of  coal  constituents.  Includes  field  trips,  study  of  coal  specimens,  and  techniques.  Prerequisite:  220 
and  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

484-3  Palynology.  (Same  as  Plant  Biology  484.)  Taxonomy,  morphology,  stratigraphic  distribu- 
tion, and  ecology  of  fossil  pollen,  spores,  and  associated  microfossils.  Prerequisite:  220,  221,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Health  Care  Management  (Major,  courses) 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  course  work  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  man- 
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agement  and  supervision  for  individuals  who  have  training  in  health-oriented 
fields  from  colleges  and  universities,  technical  institutes,  community  colleges, 
proprietary  institutions,  or  military  technical  schools.  Graduates  from  diploma 
programs  also  may  be  eligible  for  admission. 

The  major  builds  upon  many  career  specialties.  These  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  dental  hygiene,  dental  technology,  laboratory  technology,  medical 
assisting,  medical  corps,  medical  records,  medical  service  corps,  mortuary  science, 
nursing,  physical  therapist  assistant,  radiologic  technology,  and  respiratory 
therapy. 

Many  graduates  are  obtaining  management  and  supervisory  positions  in  vari- 
ous health  and  medical  care  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  public 
health  departments,  voluntary  health  agencies,  and  health  care  training 
institutions. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Health  Care  Management 48 

Core  Requirements:  Advanced  Technical  Studies  364,  383, 

416,  and  one  of  the  following  332,  421 12 

Fifteen  hours  selected  from  Health  Care  Management  380,  381, 

382,  384,  385,  388,  and  Advanced  Technical  Studies  412 15 

Twelve  hours  of  internship,  independent  study  or  approved 

equivalent 12 

Nine  hours  of  health  care  management  electives  approved 

by  the  adviser 9 

Approved  Career  Electives 26 

Total 120 

Courses  (HCM) 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

380-3  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Services.  Seminar  on  the  various  existing  and  emerging  issues 
which  affect  control  and  implementation  of  health  care  services  to  consumers.  Topics  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  ethics,  professionalism,  credentialling,  marketing,  and  future  trends.  Senior 
status  or  consent  of  instructor  is  required  for  registration. 

381-3  Health  Care  Management.    A  study  of  the  principles  of  effective  management  techniques 
including  planning,  decision  making,  organizing,  budgeting,  communication,  and  direction. 
382-3  Health  Economics.     An  analysis  of  the  economics  of  health  care  in  the  United  States  and 
its  effect  on  society  and  the  health  care  profession. 

384-3  Equipment  and  Materials  Management  in  Health  Facilities.  A  focus  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  health  care  administrators  with  the  necessary  management  tools  to  assure  comfort,  safety, 
and  well-being  of  patients,  hospital  personnel,  and  visitors,  and  to  focus  their  attention  on  sound 
maintenance  management  practices,  materials  procurement,  storage  and  preservation,  records 
keeping,  and  the  utilities  systems  needed  in  a  health  care  facility. 

385-3  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Health  Facilities.  An  introduction  to  the  fiscal  problems  encountered 
in  the  administration  of  health  care  facilities. 

388-3  Legal  Aspects  of  Health  Care.  A  study  of  the  legal  requirements  affecting  health  care 
facilities.  The  course  will  emphasize  the  basic  law  of  contracts,  consents,  records,  personnel,  liabil- 
ities, privacy,  and  other  routine  functions.  Successful  students  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  legal  counsel.  Lecture  three  hours. 

398-3  Risk  Management  in  Health  Care  Organizations.  A  study  of  the  process  and  principles 
of  risk  management  in  health  facilities.  This  course  demonstrates  methods  used  in  controlling, 
reducing,  or  eliminating  financial  loss  in  health  care  facilities  due  to  employee  negligence,  medi- 
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cal  mal-practice,  workman's  compensation  and  property  loss.  It  examines  pertinent  legal  princi- 
ples, occupational  health  and  safety,  insurance,  and  related  case  studies.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  and  permission  of  instructor.  Restricted  to  Health  Care  Management  majors. 
399-3  The  U.S.  Health  Care  System.  A  study  of  the  major  components  which  comprise  the  U.S. 
health  care  system.  This  course  will  focus  primarily  on  basic  terminology,  history,  settings,  per- 
sonnel and  utilization  of  services. 

413-3  Nursing  Home  Management.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  home  management 
which  examines  administrative  and  staffing  functions  relating  to  clients,  community,  public  poli- 
cy, programming,  and  financing.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent 
of  department. 

Health  Education  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  offers  two  specializations  within  the  health 
education  major  and  two  programs  of  minimal  professional  preparation.  The  two 
specializations  are: 

1.  Community  health.  For  those  planning  to  conduct  health  education  and 
health  promotion  activities  in  non-classroom  settings. 

2.  Health  education  in  secondary  schools.  For  those  planning  to  teach  health 
education  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  two  minimal  professional  preparations  are: 

1.  Health  education  in  secondary  schools.  For  those  planning  to  teach  or  super- 
vise health  education  in  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  Driver  education.  For  those  planning  to  teach  driver  education  in  Illinois 
secondary  schools. 

These  specializations,  in  general,  constitute  minimal  preparation  for  the  posi- 
tions listed.  Consequently,  all  candidates  are  strongly  urged  to  complete  addition- 
al work  in  the  field. 

Psychomotor  and  verbal  skills  are  required  for  students  enrolled  in  Health  Edu- 
cation 334  and  434.  If  questions  arise  concerning  an  individual  student's  ability 
in  these  areas,  an  assessment  will  be  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
semester  to  determine  whether  the  individual  student  possesses  the  necessary 
skills  to  remain  in  the  course.  The  final  decision  will  be  made  by  the  first  aid  coor- 
dinator in  the  Department  of  Health  Education. 

A  student  in  the  community  health  specialization  must  have  a  2.5  grade  point 
average  in  the  major  before  clearance  to  do  an  internship. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  MAJORS-COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Health  Education (2)  +  32-36 

Health  Education  301,  305,  311,  312,  326,  330,  355,  401,  483,  490,  and 

491;  GEE  201 

Recommended  Electives  12-15 

Electives  26-30 

Total  120 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  MAJOR— HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  GEC  213;  GED  101  and  102;  GED 

152  or  153 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Health  Education 30 

Health  Education  301,  305,  312,  313s,  326,  334,  355,  401,  405,  and  491 
Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

(See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.) 
Electives 19 

Total  120 
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The  two  minimal  professional  preparations  requirements  for  Illinois  teachers  are: 
Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools:  Health  Education  301,  305,  312,  334, 

355,  405,  and  491 

Driver  Education:  Health  Education  302S,  313S,  442S,  443S,  475S,  plus  three 

hours  of  electives  from  the  following:  Health  Education  323S,  334,  445,  470S, 

480S,  481S,  495S 

Courses  (HED) 

240-2  Human  Relations  Between  the  Sexes.  Explores  concepts  and  issues  including  develop- 
ment of  sexuality,  selection  of  a  life  partner,  premarital  sex  experience,  modern  morality  and  the 
development  of  sexual  mores,  marriage,  family  planning,  reproduction,  varieties  of  sexual  expres- 
sion, and  sex  education. 

301-3  Advanced  Concepts  of  Health.  Interrelatedness  and  interdependence  of  health  as  a  to- 
tal concept.  Concepts  of  health  and  health  education  within  the  context  of  an  option-expanding 
world  are  examined.  Emphasizes  role  of  the  individual  in  assuming  responsibility  for  one's  own 
health  behavior  as  well  as  education  for  a  health-activated  citizenry. 

302S-3  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education — Introduction.  A  beginning  course  that  deals 
with  the  highway  transportation  system,  traffic  problems,  the  driving  task,  perception  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  driver  education  classroom  program.  Observation  of  the  teaching  environment  is 
included.  Prerequisite:  a  valid  driver's  license. 

305-3  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Health  Education.  An  introductory  professional 
course  in  the  field,  designed  to  implement  the  evolving  concept  that  health  education  is  both  con- 
tent and  process;  major  concepts  for  a  variety  of  teaching-learning  approaches  in  school  and  other 
community  settings  are  considered;  health  careers  and  opportunities  in  field  are  described. 
310-6  Emergency  Medical  Technician.  Upon  successful  completion  of  a  national  examina- 
tion, meets  the  formal  requirements  and  certification  for  those  who  want  to  become  an  Emergency 
Medical  Technician.  The  course  is  concerned  with  cognitive  and  practical  experiences.  Triage,  ve- 
hicle extrication,  emergency  room  observation,  and  driving  an  ambulance  experiences  conducted 
outside  the  normal  class  meeting  times  are  required.  Students  will  be  required  to  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  approximately  $25.  Prerequisite:  restricted  to  written  consent  of  course  coordinator. 
311-3  Human  Growth  and  Development.  An  overview  of  human  development  from  concep- 
tion through  senescence.  Designed  for  professional  personnel  who  will  be  concerned  with  planning 
health  programs  for  groups  representing  broad  age  ranges.  Emphasis  will  be  on  physical,  mental, 
and  social  dimensions  of  growth  and  development. 

312-3  Emotional  Health.  Concepts  of  positive  emotional  development  in  terms  of  influence  in 
the  classroom  and  other  community  settings. 

313S-3  Introduction  to  Safety  Education.  Introduces  the  principles  and  fundamentals  of  safe- 
ty education.  Concerns  safety  as  a  social  problem  and  considers  major  accident  areas,  accident 
causes,  liability,  and  analyzes  possible  solutions  to  accident  problems. 

323S-3  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education.  Learning  strategies  used  in  teaching 
safety  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  Emphasizes  selection  and  design  of  materials 
participation  and  demonstration. 

326-3  Evaluation  in  Health  Education.  Principles  and  methods  for  monitoring  the  implemen- 
tation of  health  education  and  for  assessing  its  impact.  Development  and  selection  of  valid  and 
reliable  measures.  Use  of  standardized  scores  and  other  appropriate  statistics.  Applications  in 
classroom  and  community  settings. 

330-3  Consumer  Health.  Federal  and  state  legislation  affecting  consumer  health;  official 
watchdog  agencies  on  consumer  health;  non-official  agencies  (AMA,  CU,  etc.);  health  and  advertis- 
ing in  health  and  medicine;  cultists'  and  faddists'  effect  on  consumer  health. 
334-3  Standard  First  Aid  and  Personal  Safety.  Provides  students  with  first  aid  and 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  knowledge  and  skill  competencies  necessary  to  care  for  injuries 
and  provide  assistance  in  emergencies.  The  course  can  lead  to  certification  in  American  Red  Cross 
Standard  First  Aid  (Lecture),  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation,  Introduction  to  Health  Services 
Education,  and  Standard  First  Aid  (Lecture)  Instructor  programs.  American  Red  Cross  services 
and  materials  fee  payable  to  local  Red  Cross  chapter  collected  in  class. 

350-3  Health  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  Acquaints  the  prospective 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school  with  fundamental  processes,  techniques  and  instructional  mate- 
rials related  to  health  education. 

355-3  Introduction  to  Community  Health.  Organization  and  administration  in  local,  state, 
and  national  official  and  non-official  health  agencies,  their  purposes  and  functions,  and  an  over- 
view of  methods  for  meeting  community  health  needs  and  for  solving  community  health  problems. 
400-2  to  15  (2  to  3  per  part)  Health  Appraisal  of  School  Children,  (a)  General  assessment, 
(b)  Hearing  conservation,  (c)  Vision  training,  (d)  Spinal  screening  program,  (e)  Special  topics.  In- 
cludes the  screening,  testing,  and  evaluation  for  numerous  health  conditions  related  to  hearing, 
vision,  the  cardiovascular  system,  skin,  spine,  and  such  diseases  as  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  herpes. 
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and  other  such  ailments.  Included  will  be  classroom  lectures  and  presentations,  a  supervised  prac- 
ticum,  and  all  students  will  develop  a  viable  program  in  a  particular  problem  area  in  a  public 
school  program. 

401-3  Epidemiological  Approaches  to  Disease  Prevention  and  Control.  Principles  and 
practices  in  the  cause,  prevention,  and  control  of  diseases  in  various  community  settings. 
402-3  Death  Education.  Designed  to  prepare  educators  to  conduct  learning  experiences  about 
death  and  dying  in  a  variety  of  school,  college,  medical  care,  and  community  settings.  Stress  will 
be  placed  on  developing  brief,  functional  curricula  and  usable,  imaginative  teaching-learning  ma- 
terials, and  on  evaluating  resource  materials  for  use  in  educating  at  various  levels  of  maturity. 
403-3  Health  Advocate  Training.  Provides  students  with  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  areas  of 
peer  health  education,  health  advocacy,  and  referral.  Instruction  includes  health  care  information 
from  a  wellness  point  of  view.  Prepares  students  for  practicum  in  health  advocate  program.  Credit 
will  not  count  toward  a  master's  degree  in  health  education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
405-3  Sex  Education.  Examines  various  programs  of  sex  and  family  life  education  in  schools, 
recognizing  a  range  of  community  attitudes. 

406-3  A  Seminar:  The  Health  Professional  and  Human  Sexuality  Issues.  Human  sexuality 
issues  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  professional  health  workers  including  nurses,  physicians,  pa- 
tient educators,  institutional  supervisors,  and  other  administrators  are  considered  in  the  course 
and  current  approaches  and  solutions  for  questions  raised  by  these  issues  are  examined. 
407-3  Drug  Education.  Meets  requirements  of  Illinois  state  law  for  education  concerning  drugs 
including  alcohol  for  grades  K-12.  Explores  motivations  behind  use  and  abuse  of  drugs.  Offers  ex- 
periences in  development  of  curriculum  and  teaching  approaches  and  material. 
410-3  Human  Sexuality.  Provides  detailed  in-depth  information  on  such  topics  as  philosophical 
views  of  sexual  behavior,  sex  techniques,  sex  therapy,  sexual  variations,  sexual  anatomy  and 
physiology,  including  the  sexual  response  and  changes  with  age  and  sexual  development  in 
childhood. 

411-6  Emergency  Medical  Technician  in  the  Wilderness.  Placement  of  trained  emergency 
medical  technicians  into  a  wilderness  situation  and  having  them  adopt  previously  learned  skills 
and  newly  developed  skills.  Prerequisite:  310  or  434. 

430-3  Health  and  Injury  Control  in  A  Work  Setting.  (Same  as  Industrial  Technology  430.) 
Assesses  the  health  and  injury  control  programs  present  in  a  work  setting.  Emphasis  given  to 
employee  programs  in  health,  wellness,  and  injury  control  that  are  effective.  Field  trips  to  work 
sites  are  included. 

434-4  Advanced  First  Aid  and  Emergency  Care.  Meets  the  needs  of  those  in  positions  where 
a  complexity  of  first  aid  emergency  care  procedures  are  needed.  American  Red  Cross  and  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  certification  may  be  obtained.  Materials  purchased  from  the  American  Red 
Cross  and/or  the  American  Heart  Association  are  required  in  this  course.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 

440-3  Health  Issues  in  Aging.  Students  enrolled  in  the  course  will  be  involved  in  a  wide  variety 
of  learning  activities  focusing  on  health  needs  of  the  elderly.  The  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  health  implications  of  aging. 

441-3  Women's  Health.  The  course  deals  with  a  wide  variety  of  health  concerns  of  American 
women  as  consumer  in  the  current  health  marketplace.  Major  categories  of  topics  include  health 
products,  health  services,  and  sources  of  health  information  of  particular  interest  to  women.  Em- 
phasis is  also  placed  on  current  health  related  issues  of  women.  The  major  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  provide  a  basis  for  informed  decision-making  by  the  female  consumer. 

442S-5  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education — Practicum.  Provides  prospective  teachers 
with  simulation,  range,  and  on-road  teaching  experience  with  beginning  drivers.  Students  may  be 
required  to  purchase  materials  not  to  exceed  $15.  Prerequisite:  302S. 

443S-3  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education — Program  Administration.  Emphasizes  ad- 
ministration, reimbursement,  scheduling,  public  relations,  planning,  and  evaluation  of  driver  ed- 
ucation. Prerequisite:  442S  or  consent  of  instructor. 

444-3  Modern  Gerontology.  (Same  as  REHB  405)  This  multidisciplinary  course  in  Gerontolo- 
gy is  a  survey  of  various  disciplines  which  contribute  to  a  body  of  knowledge  vital  to  working, 
performing  research,  and  teaching  in  an  aging  society. 

445-3  Advanced  Driver  Education  Instructor  Training.  Prepares  prospective  instructors  of 
advanced  driving  techniques.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  safe  driving  practices,  vehicle  dynamics, 
emergency  vehicle  operation,  in-car  response  to  simulated  driving  emergencies,  and  instructional 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

446-4  Motorcycle  Rider  Education  Instructor  Training.  Provides  prospective  teachers  with 
on-cycle  teaching  experience  with  beginner  riders.  Addresses  program  administration,  schedul- 
ing, public  information  techniques,  equipment  procurement,  evaluation  and  instructional  tech- 
nology. Certification  as  Motorcycle  Rider  Course  Instructor  can  be  obtained.  Materials  purchased 
from  the  Motorcycle  Safety  Foundation  are  required  in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

450-3  Health  Programs  in  Elementary  Schools.     Orientation  of  teachers  to  health  programs 
and  learning  strategies.  Designed  for  elementary  education  majors. 
455-3  Computer  Applications  in  Health  Education.      Designed  for  students  with  little  or  no 
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previous  experience  with  computers.  The  course  will  be  applications  oriented,  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  potential  uses  of  computers  in  the  field  of  health  education. 

460-3  Health  Programs  in  Secondary  Schools.  Orientation  of  teachers  to  health  programs 
and  learning  strategies.  Designed  for  secondary  education  majors.  Open  to  non-health  education 
majors  only. 

461-1  to  12  Health  Education  Workshop.  A  different  focal  theme  each  year;  e.g.,  mood  modify- 
ing substances,  ecology,  human  sexuality,  emotional  and  social  health  dimensions.  Information, 
ideas,  and  concepts  are  translated  into  teaching-learning  materials  and  approaches;  continuing 
opportunity  for  interaction  between  prospective  and  experienced  teachers. 

470S-3  Highway  Safety  as  Related  to  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs.  Relationship  between  alco- 
hol and  other  drugs  and  traffic  accident  causes.  A  review  of  education  programs  designed  to  mini- 
mize drug  related  accidents.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
471-2  Health  Education  Instructional  Strategies.  This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  teaching  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Health  Education.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  enhance  professional  skills  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  health  education, 
general  education,  and  first  aid. 

475S-3  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  and  Planning.  Acquaints  safety  and  driver  education 
teachers  and  highway  safety  personnel  with  purposes  of  traffic  law  enforcement  and  engineering, 
and  methods  used  to  fulfill  these  purposes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  ways  of  improving  existing 
services  and  coordinating  efforts  of  official  and  non-official  agencies  concerning  traffic  problems. 
Prerequisite:  302S  or  consent  of  instructor. 

480S-3  Traffic  and  Driver  Education  Program  Development.  Acquaints  students  with  cur- 
riculum innovation,  current  philosophy,  learning  and  teaching  theories,  and  instructional  designs. 
Students  will  develop  learning  packages  and  modules.  Prerequisite:  443S  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481S-3  Traffic  and  Safety  Education — Evaluation  Techniques.  Emphasizes  method  of  eval- 
uation as  applied  to  traffic  and  safety  education  programs.  Prerequisite:  480S  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

483-3  Community  Health  Administration  in  the  United  States.  Background  and  develop- 
ment of  community  health  administration  structures  in  the  United  States;  the  dynamics  and 
trends  evolving  from  current  health  and  medical  care  programs  and  practices. 
485-3  International  Health.  Health  beliefs,  values,  and  practices  of  peoples  in  various  cultures 
as  related  to  a  total  way  of  life  of  potential  value  to  both  prospective  teachers  and  students  in  other 
fields. 

488-3  Environmental  Dimensions  of  Health  Education.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
learning  to  understanding  people  interacting  with  their  environment.  Emphasis  placed  upon  indi- 
vidual and  community  responsibilities  for  promoting  environmental  health.  Rural  and  municipal 
sanitation  programs  and  practices  are  included. 

489-3  Introduction  to  Vital  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  bio-statistics;  examination  of  theo- 
ries of  population  projections;  collection,  organization,  interpretation,  summarization,  and  evalu- 
ation of  data  relative  to  biological  happenings  with  emphasis  on  graphic  presentation. 
490-2  to  6  Field  Experiences  in  School,  Community  Health  or  Safety  Education.  Field  ob- 
servation, participation,  and  evaluation  of  current  school  or  community  health  education  or  safety 
programs  in  agencies  relevant  to  student  interests.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
491-3  Health  Teaching/Learning:  School  and  Community.  Teaching  and  learning  strategies 
at  secondary  school  levels  and  in  other  community  group  settings.  Opportunities  to  examine  and 
observe  a  variety  of  educational  strategies  applicable  to  health  education. 

495S-3  Driver  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  Methods  and  techniques  in  the  use  of 
assistive  equipment  and  program  materials  for  teaching  handicapped  persons  how  to  drive.  Pre- 
requisite: advanced  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

496-4  Industrial  Hygiene.  Provides  a  background  in  the  recognition,  evaluation,  and  control  of 
toxic  materials  and  hazardous  physical  agents  in  the  work  environment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

499-3  Rx:  Education  in  Health  Care  Settings.  Designed  for  members  and  potential  members 
of  the  health  care  team  to  explore  educational  concepts  and  strategies  applicable  to  a  variety  of 
health  care  settings.  Includes  rights  and  responsibilities  of  consumer  and  professional,  determi- 
nants of  health  behavior,  contrasting  models  of  health  care,  communication  skills,  media  and  ma- 
terials and  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  educational  programs.  Open  to  medical  and 
dental  personnel,  nurses,  health  educators,  dieticians,  therapists,  pharmacists,  social  workers, 
and  related  professionals. 


.History  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 


A  major  in  history  consists  of  thirty-three  semester  hours  of  history  courses  in 
addition  to  general  education  requirements.  Students  who  plan  advanced  study  in 
preparation  for  college  teaching  or  other  professional  work  are  advised  to  take 
added  work. 
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A  number  of  different  patterns  are  available  for  students  anticipating  various 
futures.  Students  should  consult  with  departmental  advisers  to  choose  the  pat- 
tern that  fits  their  needs.  The  basic  regulation  is  that,  for  a  course  to  count  toward 
the  major,  it  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  one  of  the  advisers  in  the  depart- 
ment. Normally  the  department  will  accept  a  substantial  part  of  the  credits  in 
history  taken  in  other  accredited  institutions.  In  every  case,  transfer  students 
must  have  taken  at  least  18  semester  hours  in  history  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale. 

Advisers  are  available  in  the  Department  of  History  to  assist  students  in  plan- 
ning their  programs  in  accordance  with  current  University  and  departmental 
regulations.  Normally  courses  must  represent  at  least  two  areas  of  history  (Unit- 
ed States,  European,  and  Third  World)  and  should  be  distributed  chronologically 
as  well  as  geographically.  Students  must  also  complete  a  minimum  of  four  courses 
at  the  400  level  and  they  must  write  a  research  paper  in  history. 

All  history  majors  should  meet  with  the  department's  undergraduate  advisers 
each  semester  to  keep  up  to  date  the  records  of  their  progress  toward  the  degree 
and  to  receive  advance  approval  of  their  courses.  Transfer  students  should  report 
to  the  department  prior  to  their  first  semester  of  attendance.  A  C  average  in  the 
major  is  required  for  graduation.  A  2.5  average  in  the  major  is  required  before 
student  teaching  will  be  approved  by  the  department. 

Students  with  exceptional  scholarly  promise  may  be  invited  into  the  depart- 
mental honors  program  which  begins  with  a  colloquium  and  continues  with  an 
honors  seminar  and  thesis  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment. Graduation  with  departmental  honors  in  history  is  given  to  those  who 
successfully  complete  the  program. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) (4)  4-  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  History (3)  +  331 

History  205a,b  or  equivalent  6 

History  300  and  GEB  301  or  equivalent  (3)  +  3 

History  492,  493,  494,  or  495  1-4 

History  electives,  distributed  in  two  fields  of  history 20-23 

Electives 27-33 

These  may  include  28  hours  in  professional  education  for  teacher 
certification.2  

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

General  Education  Requirements 462 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202;  GEC  213;  GED  101  and  102;  GED  152  or  153. 
Requirements  for  Major  in  History (3)  +  331 

History  205a,b  and  two  additional  world  history  courses3  12-14 

History  300,  GEB  301  and  three  additional  U.S.  history 
courses (3)  +  11-13 

History  492,  493,  494,  or  495  1-4 

History  electives 2-9 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

(See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.) 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  469  is  required. 
Electives 13 

Total  120 


At  least  twelve  hours  must  be  taken  at  the  400  level. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  seeking  teacher  certification  should  select  courses  in  the  major  as 
described  under  the  College  of  Education. 

World  history  study  should  include  at  least  three  hours  other  then  European  and  U.S.  history. 
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Minor 

A  minor  in  history  consists  of  18  semester  hours.  The  student  is  advised  to  bal- 
ance courses  between  at  least  two  of  the  three  fields  of  American,  European,  or 
Third  World  history.  Transfer  students,  in  order  to  have  a  minor  in  history,  must 
have  taken  at  least  nine  semester  hours  in  history  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale. 

Courses  (HIST) 

205-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Western  Civilization,  (a)  From  ancient  times  through  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; (b)  The  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  A  brief  survey  of  the  major  developments  and 
trends  in  European  history  from  ancient  times  through  the  20th  Century. 

300-3  The  Origins  of  Modern  America,  1492-1877.  A  general  survey  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  1492  to  1877. 

303-1  to  3  Topics  in  Comparative  History.  A  comparative  study  of  recurring  themes  in  the 
history  of  diverse  societies  and  civilizations.  Topics  will  vary  and  will  be  announced  in  advance. 
Topics  to  be  covered  include  the  problem  of  slavery,  technology  and  society,  war,  and  civilization. 
311-3  Ancient  Civilizations.  A  comparative  study  of  ancient  near  eastern  and  classical  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin:  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece 
and  Rome. 

315-3  Medieval  Europe.  The  emergence  of  Europe  from  the  Age  of  Constantine  to  the  Black 
Death,  with  emphasis  on  the  political,  socio-economic,  and  cultural  forces  which  were  at  work  cre- 
ating Europe. 

320-3  Early  Modern  Europe.  The  development  of  Europe  from  the  Renaissance  through  the 
Age  of  the  French  Revolution. 

323-3  History  and  Artistic  Creativity.  A  selected  exploration  of  the  specific  conditions  in 
Western  history,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present,  which  have  encouraged  and  given  direction 
to  creativity  in  the  arts. 

324-3  Women  in  European  Society:  1600  to  Present.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  348.)  The 
legal,  social,  economic,  and  political  position  of  women  in  European  society  during  the  past  350 
years  are  examined  against  the  backdrop  of  industrialization,  political  democratization,  world 
wars,  and  totalitarianism.  How  women  participated  in,  reacted  to,  and  were  affected  by  this  trans- 
formation are  the  major  themes  of  the  course.  Contemporary  writings  as  well  as  historical  works 
will  be  utilized. 

325-3  Europe  Since  1815.  The  development  of  Europe  from  the  Age  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  present  day. 

330-6  (3,  3)  English  History,  (a)  England  to  1688;  (b)  England  since  1688.  Political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  history  of  England. 

336-3  Twentieth-Century  Dictatorships  and  Global  Conflict  1919-1945.  The  emergence  of 
the  Axis  dictatorships  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  their  ideology,  expansion,  aggression  and  their 
defeat  in  World  War  II. 

338-3  Eastern  Europe.  An  historical  survey  of  the  East  European  area  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Balkans,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  era. 

339-3  Contemporary  Soviet  Civilization.  Developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  World  War 
II,  with  coverage  of  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  their  conflict  and 
cooperation.  Discussion  of  Soviet  cultural  minorities  and  the  stature  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Third  World. 

350-2  The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution  in  American  History.  An  introduction  to  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  American  Revolution  with  special  focus  on  the  political  principles 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  and  the  effects  these  docu- 
ments have  had  on  American  history. 

354-3  The  Contemporary  United  States.  America  enters  the  Atomic  age;  a  study  of  American 
society  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  role  played  by  the  United  States  in  the 
world. 

355-2  to  3  The  Radical  View  in  American  History.  A  study  of  American  radicalism  from  the 
revolution  to  the  present. 

361-3  Race  and  History  in  the  United  States.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  360.)  This 
account  of  racial  attitudes  and  race  relations  begins  with  the  16th  century  European  racial  experi- 
ence and  covers  subsequent  developments  in  the  U.S.  to  the  present  time.  The  problem  of  race  is 
treated  in  its  several  dimensions,  but  principal  emphasis  falls  upon  the  historical  consequences  of 
Caucasian  confrontations  with  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  native  Americans. 

362-6  (3,  3)  Black  American  History.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  311.)  (a)  Black  Ameri- 
can history  to  1865;  (b)  black  American  history  since  1865.  The  role  of  blacks  and  contribution  in 
the  building  of  America  and  their  ongoing  fight  for  equality. 

364-3  The  Great  Depression  in  the  United  States.  Causes  and  effects  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  of  governmental  measures  for  relief,  recovery,  and  reform  during  the  years  1929-1942. 
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366-3  American  Indian  History.  A  comprehensive  history  of  American  Indians  from  prehistor- 
ic times  to  the  present. 

367-3  History  of  Illinois.     The  history  of  the  state  from  1818  to  the  present. 
368-3  Women  in  American  History.     (Same  as  Women's  Studies  347.)  Covers  the  role  of  women 
in  colonial  society,  the  impetus  for  an  organized  women's  rights  movements  in  the  19th  century 
and  how  it  related  to  general  reform  movements,  and  gains  and  setbacks  in  the  industrial-urban 
society  of  the  20th  century. 

369-3  History  of  the  American  Family.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  346.)  A  survey  of  the 
American  family  from  its  origins  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the  variety  of  families — English,  Afri- 
can, later  immigrants,  middle  class,  and  poor.  During  the  course  students  will  write  their  own 
family  histories,  thereby  applying  what  they  have  learned  to  their  own  lives. 
370-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Latin  America,  (a)  Colonial  Latin  America  .  (b)  Independent  Latin 
America.  An  introduction  to  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Latin 
America  from  Precolumbian  times  to  the  present. 

380-6  (3,  3)  History  of  East  and  South  Asia,  (a)  China  and  Japan;  (b)  India  and  Southeast 
Asia.  The  first  semester  focuses  on  China  and  Japan  from  early  times  to  the  present;  the  second 
semester  concentrates  on  India  and  Southeast  Asia  in  modern  times. 

387-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Africa.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  314.)  (a)  History  of  West 
Africa.  A  study  of  West  African  peoples  from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  including  the  era  of 
kingdoms,  the  role  of  Islam,  African-European  relations,  colonialism,  and  African  nationalism, 
(b)  History  of  East-Central  Africa.  From  earliest  times  to  the  present,  including  migrations  and 
kingdoms,  African-Arab-European  relations,  colonialism,  and  African  nationalism. 
390-3  History  in  Fiction.  A  comparative  study  of  fictional  accounts  and  of  analyses  written  by 
historians  over  selected  periods  or  topics. 

393-3  Twentieth  Century  Military  History.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  armed  conflict 
throughout  history  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century  and  the  transformation  of 
warfare  during  the  era  of  the  World  Wars.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

395-3  Honors.  Great  ideas  and  works  of  history,  with  discussion  of  conflicting  interpretation  of 
major  historical  problems.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of  department. 
411-3  Ancient  Greece.  The  history  and  culture  of  ancient  Greece.  The  approach  is  interdiscipli- 
nary, with  readings  drawn  from  ancient  historians,  documents,  and  inscriptions.  The  lectures  will 
make  use  of  the  visual  evidence,  including  architectural  remains  and  archaeological  artifacts. 
412-3  Ancient  Rome.  The  history  and  culture  of  ancient  Rome.  The  approach  is  interdiscipli- 
nary, with  readings  drawn  from  ancient  historians,  documents,  and  inscriptions.  The  lectures  will 
make  much  use  of  the  visual  evidence,  including  architectural  remains  and  archaeological 
artifacts. 

413-6  (3,3)  Medieval  Society,  (a)  The  Early  Middle  Ages.  A.D.  400-1000;  (b)  The  Late  Middle 
Ages,  A.D.  1000-1400.  An  examination  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  medieval  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  semester  will  consider  the  transition  from  ancient  to  medieval  society  and  the  grad- 
ual development  of  a  new  social  and  economic  regime.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  full  development  of  that  new  regime,  its  flowering  in  the  13th  century  and  the  crisis  of 
the  14th  century. 

418-3  Renaissance.  The  focus  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  in  particular  on  its  relation  to 
the  social  and  economic  context  in  which  it  developed.  The  spread  of  humanism  and  humanistic 
values  to  other  areas  of  Europe  will  also  be  considered. 

420-3  Reformation.  Concentrates  on  the  movement  of  religious  reforms  in  the  16th  Century. 
Emphasis  on  its  roots  in  the  past,  particularly  in  earlier  expressions  of  popular  piety  and  to  the 
wider  social  and  political  effects  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

421-6  (3,  3)  Absolutism  and  Revolution:  Europe  1600-1815.  (a)  1600-1715;  (b)  1715-1815. 
The  development  of  enlightened  despotism,  the  rise  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

422-6  (3,  3)  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,     (a)  1600-1815;  (b)  Since  1815.  The  first 
semester  will  cover  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  Enlightenment,  and  Early  19th  Century  Romanticism. 
The  second  semester  will  cover  the  period  from  Marx  and  Darwin  to  the  Contemporary  World. 
423-3  Diplomatic  History  of  Modern  Europe.    A  study  of  the  European  state  system  and  the 
diplomacy  of  the  major  powers,  with  emphasis  on  events  since  1870. 

424-6  (3,  3)  Social  and  Revolutionary  Movements  in  Nineteenth  Century  Europe,  (a) 
1815-1871;  (b)  1871-1914.  Changing  social  and  political  structure  of  Europe  caused  by  the  impact 
of  industrialization  and  the  French  Revolution.  The  consequences  of  these  developments  in  terms 
of  the  emergence  of  new  social  forces  and  the  development  of  movements  for  social  and  political 
revolution. 

425-6  (3,  3)  Twentieth  Century  Europe,  (a)  Era  of  the  World  Wars;  (b)  Since  1945.  Political, 
social,  cultural  and  economic  development  of  the  major  European  states  during  the  present 
century. 

432-3  History  of  France.     Social,  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  evolution  from  medieval 
origins  to  the  present  day.  French  contributions  to  western  culture. 
433-3  History  of  Germany.     German  state  and  society  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day. 
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434-3  History  of  Scandinavia.     Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Iceland.  Related  his- 
tory of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  regions,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present. 
436-3  History  of  Spain.     Spanish  state  and  society  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
437-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Russia,     (a)  Imperial  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs;  (b)  Russia  since  emancipation:  modernization  and  revolution.  The  study  of  Russian  his- 
tory from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  present. 

440-3  Tudor-Stuart  England.  England  from  1485  to  1714.  The  social,  economic  and  political 
development  of  Britain  during  the  crucial  two  centuries  from  late  feudal  anarchy  to  world  power. 
442-3  Cultural  History  of  England,  1780-1914.  An  examination  of  Victorian  society  and  val- 
ues as  reflected  in  such  sources  as  novels,  essays  and  memoirs. 

443-3  Twentieth  Century  England.  The  social,  economic  and  political  development  of  England 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

450-6  (3,  3)  Early  America.  The  evolution  of  American  society  from  European  settlement 
through  the  Age  of  Jefferson,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and  political  institutions  and 
thoughts. 

451-3  United  States  History,  1815-1850.  The  struggle  for  democratic  institutions  and  the 
emergence  of  sectional  conflict  in  the  Jacksonian  Era. 

452-6  (3,  3)  United  States  History  1850-1896.  (a)  Civil  War  era;  (b)  the  origins  of  modern 
America;  reconstruction  and  nationalization;  1865-1896.  The  study  of  the  background  to  the  Civil 
War,  the  Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  and  the  Gilded  Age. 

453-6  (3,  3)  United  States  History,  1896-1945.     (a)  1896-1921;  (b)  1921-1945.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  since  the  1890's  with  emphasis  upon  politics,  political  ideas  and  diplomacy. 
454-(3,3)  United  States  History,  1945  to  the  Present,     (a)  1945-1963;  (b)  1963-present.  An  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  political  changes  in  the  United  States 
since  1945. 

460-6  (3,  3)  Social  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  to  1860;  (b)  since  1860.  The  historical 
development  of  relationships  among  America's  various  ethnic,  religious,  racial,  economic,  and 
sexual  groups. 

461-6  (3,  3)  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  To  1877;  (b)  from  1877.  Origin 
and  development  of  the  American  Constitution  from  the  English  background  to  the  present  time. 
Stress  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic  forces  which  influenced  the  American  consti- 
tutional system. 

462-3  History  of  American  Health  and  Medicine.  Readings  and  discussion  about  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  medicine  as  it  affected  patients  and  doctors  in  the  United  States.  Health  care  will 
be  traced  historically,  with  discussions  of  the  development  of  medical  science  as  well  as  medical 
organizations  and  institutions. 

463-6  (3,  3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy,     (a)  To  1900;  (b)  Since  1900.  General  considera- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  world  power. 
464-6  (3,  3)  American  Economic  History,     (a)  To  1869;  (b)  Since  1869.  The  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical  forces 
which  influenced  the  American  economic  system. 

467-3  History  of  American  Thought  to  1860.  The  principal  intellectual  currents  in  American 
thought  and  culture  from  the  17th  Century  through  mid-19th  Century.  Major  themes  include  the 
intellectual  origins  and  manifestations  of  Puritanism,  the  Enlightenment,  and  Romanticism. 
469-3  Darwin  and  the  Darwinian  World.  Readings  and  discussion  on  the  impact  of  Charles 
Darwin  on  American  thought  and  culture.  Focus  areas  include  religion,  social  ethics,  political  crit- 
icism, social  critics,  economics,  the  genteel  tradition,  Utopian  writers,  race,  and  imperialism. 
465-6  (3,  3)  History  of  the  South,  (a)  The  Old  South;  (b)  The  New  South.  Social,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  cultural  developments  of  the  South. 

466-6  (3,  3)  History  of  the  American  West,  (a)  Trans-Appalachian  Frontier;  (b)  Trans- 
Mississippi  Frontier.  The  American  frontier  and  its  impact  on  American  society  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  20th  century. 

470-6  (3,  3)  Continuity  and  Change  in  Latin  America,  (a)  To  1825;  (b)  Since  1825.  The  inter- 
action of  economic  forces  and  intellectual  currents  with  Latin  American  social  structures  and  po- 
litical institutions,  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present. 

474-3  Andean  South  America.  The  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
Andean  nations  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present. 

480-6  (3,  3)  History  of  Chinese  Civilization,  (a)  Traditional  China;  (b)  Modern  China.  The 
first  semester  provides  a  full  coverage  of  traditional  China  and  emphasis  on  classical  philosophies, 
religions,  historical  writings,  literature,  arts,  and  science.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the 
transformation  of  China  into  the  modern  ages. 

484-3  History  of  Central  Asia.  Tribes,  migrations,  wars,  and  power  politics  in  Central  Asia  and 
outlying  areas  of  China  from  Han  times  through  19th  century  rivalries  to  latest  developments 
along  the  Sino-Soviet  frontier. 

490-1  to  4  Special  Readings  in  History.     Supervised  readings  for  students  with  sufficient  back- 
ground. Prerequisite:  registration  by  special  permission  only. 
491-3  Historiography.     Writings  of  historians  from  Herodotus  to  the  present. 
492-3  Historical  Research  and  Writing.     Methods  of  historical  investigation,  criticism,  and 
composition.  Restricted  to  undergraduate  majors  in  history. 
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493-1  to  6  Problems  in  History.     Topics  vary  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  semester  hours  provided  registrations  cover  different  topics.  Topics  announced  in  advance. 
494-3  Quantitative  Research  in  History.     An  introduction  to  the  application  of  quantitative 
data  and  social  science  methods  to  historical  research. 

495-4  History  Honors.     Principles  of  historical  method,  research,  and  writing  for  senior  honor 
students  only.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
496-1  to  9  Internship  in  History.     Supervised  field  work  in  public  or  private  agencies  or  opera- 
tion where  history  majors  are  frequently  employed,  such  as  archives  and  libraries,  government 
offices,  communications  media,  historic  sites,  and  museums.  Only  three  hours  may  be  applied  to 
the  major  and  six  hours  toward  the  M.A.  degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
497-3  Historical  Museums,  Sites,  Restorations  and  Archives.    The  historical  development  of 
the  museum  from  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Great  Museum  of  Alexandria.  Discussion  of 
the  museums  that  have  developed  in  the  last  three  centuries  with  emphasis  on  the  United  States 
will  include  historical  sites  such  as  battlefields,  forts,  historic  buildings,  restorations,  historical 
monuments,  and  major  archives.  Field  trips  to  some  of  these  sites  form  part  of  the  course. 
498-3  Problems  of  the  History  Museum.     Examines  the  general  background  and  function  of 
the  museum  in  its  accompanying  setting  with  special  emphasis  on  tasks  of  the  individual  who 
wishes  to  work  in  a  historical  museum  or  in  an  interpretative  center.  Given  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  Museum.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Industrial  Technology  (Major,  Courses) 

The  industrial  technology  major  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel who  can  develop  and  direct  the  production  and  distribution  of  products  and 
services.  There  are  two  specializations:  manufacturing  technology  and  mining 
technology;  however,  the  mining  technology  specialization  is  presently  inactive. 
The  major  is  designed  to  to  prepare  management-oriented  technical  profession- 
als in  the  economic-enterprise  system.  Industrial  technology  professionals  will  be 
involved  with: 

1.  The  application  of  significant  knowledge  of  theories,  concepts,  and  principles 
found  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  including  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  communication  skills. 

2.  The  understanding  and  ability  to  apply  principles  and  concepts  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences. 

3.  The  application  of  concepts  derived  from,  and  current  skills  developed  in,  a 
variety  of  technical  disciplines  including,  but  not  limited  to,  robotics,  processes, 
computer-aided  manufacturing,  quality  control,  motion  and  time  study,  plant 
layout,  facilities  planning,  industrial  safety,  production  and  inventory  control,  hu- 
man relations,  and  computer-aided  drafting. 

The  industrial  technology  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  graduates  of  two-year  occupational  programs  may  obtain  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  A  graduate  of  a  two-year  industrially-oriented  occupational  pro- 
gram, such  as  aviation,  construction,  drafting,  data  processing,  electronics,  ma- 
chine tool,  mechanical,  and  mining  may  have  an  appropriate  preparation  to  pur- 
sue a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  industrial  technology. 

Students  with  work  related  experience  may  receive  credit  toward  the  degree  via 
Industrial  Technology  258.  Additional  flexibility  in  earning  credit  toward  the  de- 
gree is  possible  through  cooperative  work  experience  provided  meaningful  em- 
ployment is  available. 

A  Capstone  option  may  be  available  in  the  industrial  technology  major  and  is 
explained  in  Chapter  4  of  this  bulletin.  Students  holding  associate*  degrees  of  at 
least  60  semester  hours  in  non-baccalaureate-oriented  programs  or  equivalent 
certification  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.25  are  qualified.  For  the 
industrial  technology  major,  the  associate  degree  or  equivalent  certification 
should  be  in  an  industry-related  field.  This  option  permits  qualified  students  to 
fulfill  their  degree  requirements  by  completing  60  semester  hours  of  work  ap- 
proved by  the  Capstone  adviser.  Each  individual's  program  of  study  may  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  academic  work. 
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The  industrial  technology  program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Association  of 
Industrial  Technology.  For  each  curriculum,  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  industrial 
technology  courses  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  SPECIALIZATION 

The  manufacturing  technology  specialization  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for 
supervisory  and  technical  management  positions  in  manufacturing.  Curriculum 
requirements  are  broad  based  to  enable  the  graduate  to  obtain  employment  in 
manufacturing  areas  such  as  quality  control,  processes,  safety,  methods  analysis, 
and  computer-aided  manufacturing/robotics.  The  Capstone  option  feature  is 
available  for  students  and  is  described  in  Chapter  4  of  this  bulletin. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Industrial  Technology 74 

Core  Requirements  25-26 

Physics  203a,b,  253a,b (6)  +  2 

Mathematics  111  (3)  +  2 

Mathematics  140  or  Industrial  Technology  307 3-4 

Psychology  323  or  Industrial  Technology  240  3 

Computer  Science  212  or  Industrial 

Technology  270 3 

Industrial  Technology  105,  305,  382,  475  12 

Specialization  in  Manufacturing  Technology 48-49 

Industrial  Technology  208,  375,  390,  392,  440,  445 18 

Technical  Electives 30-31        

Total  120 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— MINING  TECHNOLOGY  SPECIALIZATION 

The  mining  technology  specialization  is  presently  inactive.  It  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare graduates  for  supervisory  and  technical  positions  in  the  mining  industry. 
Course  requirements  are  specifically  planned  to  complement  the  mining  technol- 
ogy background  of  the  community  college  or  technical  institute  associate  degree 
graduate.  The  Capstone  option  feature  is  available  for  students  and  is  described 
in  Chapter  4  of  this  bulletin. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Industrial  Technology 74 

Core  Requirements 26 

Geology  220 (3) 

Physics  203a,b,  253a,b (6)  +  2 

Mathematics  111  (3)  +  2 

Mathematics  140 4 

Psychology  323 3 

Computer  Science  212  3 

Industrial  Technology  105,  305,  382,  475  12 

Specialization  in  Mining  Technology 48 

Industrial  Technology  320,  321,  360,  410,  420,  460 18 

Engineering  Technology  263 3 

Technical  Electives  27        

Total  120 
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Courses  (IT) 

Safety  glasses,  a  suitable  scientific  calculator,  and  textbooks  are  required  for  most 
of  the  following  courses. 

105-3  Computer- Aided  Drafting.  Basic  principles  of  technical  sketching  including  freehand 
sketching  techniques,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  pictoral  sketching,  auxiliary  views,  sec- 
tional views,  dimensioning,  tolerancing,  fasteners,  working  drawing  interpretation,  and  com- 
puter-aided drafting. 

208-3  Fundamentals  of  Manufacturing  Processes.  Introduction  to  the  basic  processes, 
equipment,  and  material  used  in  manufacturing.  Includes  plastics,  metal  removal,  materials 
joining,  casting,  and  some  of  the  newer  processes. 

209-3  Manufacturing  Process  Laboratory.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  209.)  Laborato- 
ry experiments  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  theory  and  operation  of  manufacturing 
processes.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  208  or  consent  of  instructor. 

240-3  First-Line  Supervision.  Analysis  of  problems  of  first-line  supervisors.  Topics  include 
leadership,  motivation,  communication,  grievances,  training,  discipline,  and  group  and  individual 
effectiveness,  and  labor  relations. 

258-2  to  30  Work  Experience  Credit.  Credit  granted  for  past  work  experience  while  employed 
in  fields  related  to  the  student's  educational  objective.  Credit  is  established  by  departmental 
evaluation. 

259-2  to  60  Occupational  Credit.  For  occupational  credit  earned  at  junior  colleges  and  techni- 
cal institutes.  Credit  is  established  by  departmental  evaluation. 

270-3  Computational  Methods  for  Industrial  Technologists.  Introduces  the  student  to  a 
problem-oriented  computer  language  that  is  used  to  solve  relevant  problems  that  occur  in 
industry. 

305-3  Industrial  Safety.  Principles  of  industrial  accident  prevention;  accident  statistics  and 
costs;  appraising  safety  performance;  recognizing  industrial  hazards  and  recommending  safe- 
guards. Includes  a  study  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 

307-3  Applied  Calculus  for  Technology.  Applying  mathematical  techniques  to  technology 
problems,  including  the  analysis,  formulation,  and  problem  solutions.  Techniques  of  differentia- 
tion, max-min  problems,  and  elementary  techniques  of  integration.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
111  or  equivalent. 

319-2  to  16  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  includes  job  skills,  manufacturing 
processes,  technical  information,  and  labor-management  relationships  with  supervised  instruc- 
tion, conferences,  and  examinations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
320-3  Surface  Mining  Operations.  The  elements  of  surface  mining,  methods  and  equipment, 
surface  mine  terminology,  pit  development,  and  equipment  selection.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  ap- 
propriate background. 

321-3  Underground  Mining.  Study  of  terminology,  mining  methods,  equipment  selection,  ven- 
tilation, haulage,  coal  handling,  and  safety  parameters  associated  with  underground  coal  extrac- 
tion technology. 

330-1  Current  Mining  Problems.  Guest  lecturers  provide  timely  information  on  current  min- 
ing technology  problems.  Special  investigations  of  mining  techniques.  Emphasis  on  state  and  fed- 
eral regulations. 

341-3  Maintenance.  Principles  and  practices  of  maintenance  department  organization,  pre- 
ventative procedures,  and  typical  equipment  problems.  Also,  includes  related  topics  such  as  plant 
protection,  custodial  services,  and  maintenance  of  powerplants. 

342-1  to  12  Industrial  Technology  Cooperative  Education.  Supervised  work  experience  in 
industry  with  an  emphasis  on  manufacturing.  Students  will  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Industrial  Technology.  Work  experience  is  supervised  by  a  faculty.  Reports  will  be 
required  from  the  student  and  employer.  Hours  may  count  toward  technical  electives.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

351-3  Industrial  Metrology.  Methods  and  equipment  of  industrial  measurement  and  inspec- 
tion. Includes  3-D  measuring  machines,  lasers,  and  non-destructive  testing. 
360-3  Mine  Production  and  Inventory  Control.  Study  of  mine  production  and  inventory  con- 
trol through  the  exploration,  development,  and  production  phases.  Includes  topics  in  planning, 
process  control  equipment,  scheduling,  inventory  control,  and  cost  analysis. 
362-3  Industrial  Packaging.  Analysis  of  packing  principles,  equipment,  and  processes  such  as 
paper,  glass,  metal  containers,  and  plastics. 

375-3  Production  and  Inventory  Control.  Production  and  inventory  control  systems.  Includes 
topics  in  forecasting,  master  production  scheduling,  material  requirements  planning,  capacity  re- 
quirements planning,  inventory  management,  production  activity  control,  and  applicable  opera- 
tions research  techniques. 

382-3  Motion  and  Time  Study.     Principles  and  practices  of  motion  and  time  study  including 
process  charts,  operation  charts,  motion  summary,  and  time  standards. 
385-3  Purchasing*     Provides  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  modern  procurement  practices  and 
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policies.  It  combines  analysis  of  the  fundamental  purchasing  principles  with  analytical  descrip- 
tions of  the  latest  developments  and  techniques. 

390-3  Cost  Estimating.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  390.)  Study  of  the  techniques  of  cost 
estimation  for  products,  processes,  equipment,  projects,  and  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
111. 

392-3  Facilities  Planning.  The  analysis  of  data  to  produce  a  complex  facilities  plan  which  max- 
imizes the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  Methods  and  equipment  of  material  handling  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  course.  Students  are  assigned  an  extensive  facilities  planning  project.  Prerequi- 
site: 208  and  382  or  consent  of  instructor. 

395-3  Technology  Design.  An  elective  project  on  a  technical  subject  selected  by  the  student 
with  advice  from  the  instructor.  Stimulates  original  thought  and  creativity.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

410-3  Mining  Reclamation.  Study  of  reclamation  techniques  associated  with  underground  and 
surface  coal  mining.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  integration  and  cost  trade-offs  associated  with  coal 
extraction  and  reclamation  as  well  as  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

420-3  Coal  Preparation  and  Analysis.  Study  of  coal  preparation  and  blending  in  association 
with  coal  analysis.  Design  and  operation  of  preparation  plants  including  water  management, 
waste  management,  coal  storage,  loading,  and  transportation. 

425-3  Advanced  Process  Design  and  Control.  Extension  of  other  process  courses  offered. 
Meets  the  need  of  those  students  who  enter  the  field  of  manufacturing  by  giving  more  emphasis  on 
planning,  estimating,  and  control  of  industrial  processes.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  208,  209. 
430-3  Health  and  Injury  Control  in  A  Work  Setting.  (Same  as  Health  Education  430.) 
Assesses  the  health  and  injury  control  programs  present  in  a  work  setting.  Emphasis  given  to 
employee  programs  in  health,  wellness,  and  injury  control  that  are  effective.  Field  trips  to  work 
sites  are  included. 

439-3  Bulk  Materials  Handling.  Study  of  the  various  types  of  equipment  used  in  the  mining 
industry.  Estimation  of  costs  and  output  of  equipment  used  for  excavating  and  transporting  earth 
materials.  Prerequisite:  appropriate  background. 

440-3  Manufacturing  Policy.  Review  of  all  areas  covered  by  the  industrial  technology  pro- 
gram. Includes  problems  which  simulate  existing  conditions  in  industry.  Students  present  their 
solutions  to  the  class  and  to  the  instructor  in  a  formal  manner.  Prerequisite:  358,  375,  382,  and 
475. 

441-3  Mine-Safety  Technology.  An  in-depth  study  of  the  technological  implications  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  technology  required  to  operate 
safely  underground  coal  mines.  Prerequisite:  appropriate  background. 

445-3  Computer- Aided  Manufacturing.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  445.)  Introduction 
to  the  use  of  computers  in  the  manufacture  of  products.  Includes  the  study  of  direct  and  computer 
numerical  control  of  machine  tools  as  well  as  interaction  with  process  planning,  inventory  control, 
and  quality  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  208,  computer  programming,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

455-3  Industrial  Robotics.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  455.)  Study  of  industrial  robots 
and  their  applications;  pendant  and  numerical  programming  of  robots.  Robotics  design  including 
tactile  and  visual  sensors.  Technical  and  psychological  problems  of  justification,  installation,  and 
management  of  robotic  systems.  Prerequisite:  445. 

460-3  Mining  Technology.  A  capstone  course  to  include  all  aspects  of  coal  mining.  Group  proj- 
ects are  assigned  on  the  design  and  development  of  a  mine  with  emphasis  on  cost,  productivity, 
yield,  equipment,  and  staffing.  Prerequisite:  320,  321,  420,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
475-3  Quality  Control.  Use  of  statistical  quality  control  to  improve  work  product  quality.  Topics 
include  histogram,  Pareto  diagrams,  control  charts,  acceptance  sampling,  process  capability,  cause 
and  effect  diagrams,  and  reliability.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

492-1  to  6  Special  Problems  in  Industry.  Special  opportunity  for  students  to  obtain  assistance 
and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected  industrial  problems.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

494-1  to  9  (A-K-l  hour  each)  Applied  Project.  Selected  applied  project.  Requires  the  students 
to  apply  knowledge  learned  in  various  courses  to  the  solution  of  industrial  problems,  (a)  Motion 
and  time  study,  (b)  cost  estimating,  (c)  materials  handling  and  plant  layout,  (d)  production  and 
inventory  control,  (e)  quality  control,  (f)  manufacturing  policy,  (h)  fundamentals  of  industrials 
processes,  (i)  industrial  safety,  (k)  computer-aided  manufacturing.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Interior  Design  (Major,  Courses) 

The  interior  design  program  is  continually  responsive  to  the  demands  and  stand- 
ards of  qualification  of  the  profession  and  its  related  fields.  A  four-year  curricu- 
lum is  offered  resulting  in  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Interior  Design.  The 
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program  holds  first  professional  degree  accreditation  from  the  Foundation  of  Inte- 
rior Design  Education  Research. 

Students  receive  a  comprehensive,  interdisciplinary  education  in  preparation 
for  design  and  administrative  positions  in  the  fields  of  residential,  commercial, 
and  contract  design.  The  successful  candidate  is  qualified  to  practice  professional- 
ly in  a  wide  range  of  positions  with  interior  and  architecture  firms,  corporations, 
government  agencies,  or  independently. 

The  approach  toward  interior  design  education  at  SIUC  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive technical  emphasis  as  the  basis  for  problem  solving.  At  the  core  of  the  re- 
quired course  work  are  classes  and  studios  which  provide  knowledge  of  design  and 
the  design  process  including  programming,  schematic  design,  design  develop- 
ment, and  construction  documents.  Support  courses  to  complement  and  enhance 
the  core  consist  of  drawing,  presentation,  furniture,  materials,  interior  design 
history,  lighting,  plumbing,  acoustics,  mechanical  systems,  and  professional  prac- 
tice and  current  topics. 

To  support  students  in  their  educational  endeavors,  program  facilities  include  a 
resource  library  complete  with  sample  room,  current  manufacturers'  catalogs, 
professional  periodicals,  and  a  computer  laboratory  for  investigations  in 
computer-aided  drafting  and  design. 

While  facilities  are  provided  for  use,  costs  for  supplies,  individual  equipment, 
and  required  field  trips  necessary  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  program  are 
borne  by  the  student.  Due  to  the  variation  in  individual  materials  use,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  exact  costs  for  each  student.  A  reasonable  estimate  of  addition- 
al expenses  is  in  the  range  of  $600  per  academic  year. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

General  Education  requirements  46 

As  per  university  requirements  for  baccalaureate  degrees,  but  must  in- 
clude GED  153-3,  GEC  204-3  and  GEC  205-3 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Interior  Design 83 

Art  110,  120 6 

Vocational  Education  Studies  335 2 

Interior  Design  111,  112,  121,  122,  231,  232,  251,  252,  271,  272, 
274,  351,  371,  372,  391,  392,  432,  451,  452,  472,  491,  492,  and 
3  hours  professional  elective  at  the  300-  or  400-level  as  ap- 
proved by  the  advisor 751 

Total  129 


'All  major  courses  require  a  minimum  grade  of  C. 

Courses  (ID) 

111-4  Basic  Design  Studio  I.  Introduction  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design:  point,  line, 
balance,  form,  rhythm,  and  texture  through  the  application  of  purposeful  experiments  in  2D/3D 
models,  both  traditionally  created  and  computer  generated.  Lecture  and  studio. 
112-4  Basic  Design  Studio  II.  Introduction  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design:  scale,  pro- 
portion, emphasis,  light,  color,  and  unity.  Elements  and  principles  previously  learned  will  be  used 
extensively.  Experimentation  using  2D  and  3D  models,  both  traditionally  created  and  computer 
generated,  will  be  applied  to  course  work.  Lecture  and  Studio.  Prerequisite:  111,  121. 
121-3  Basic  Interior  Design  Drawing  I.  The  development  of  drawing  skills  for  interior  spaces 
to  include  lettering,  linework,  geometric  construction,  orthographic  projections*,  sections,  axono- 
metric  drawings,  shades  and  shadows,  systems  graphics,  interior  elevations  and  computer-aided 
design.  Lecture  and  studio. 

122-3  Basic  Interior  Design  Drawing  II.  Three  dimensional  visualization  drawing  methods, 
both  interior  and  exterior,  with  an  emphasis  on  spacial  quality.  Various  methods  of  visualization 
will  be  studied,  to  include  both  manual  and  computer  assisted.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite: 
111  and  121. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
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access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

231*3  History  of  Interior  Design  and  Architecture  I.  Summary  of  interiors,  their  furnish- 
ings, and  buildings  from  antiquity  to  19th  Century  including  the  socio-economic,  psychological 
and  philosophical  rationales.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  GEC  204. 

232-3  History  of  Interior  Design  and  Architecture  II.  Summary  of  interiors,  their  furnish- 
ings, and  buildings  from  the  19th  Century  to  the  present  from  the  point-of-view  of  socio-economic, 
psychological  and  philosophical  rationales.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  231. 

251-3  Presentation,  Media  and  Technique.  The  use  of  drawing  as  a  means  to  communicate 
concepts  and  ideas  and  the  methods,  materials  and  media  used  to  present  interior  design  projects. 
Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite:  112,  122,  AD  120. 

252-3  Interior  Design  Programming  I.  Introduction  to  the  design  process  used  in  interior  de- 
sign with  an  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  methods  for  gathering  data  and  analysis  of  project  infor- 
mation for  design  synthesis.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite:  112  and  122  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

271-3  Interior  Construction  I.  Introduction  and  development  of  the  construction  knowledge 
and  drafting  skills  needed  to  produce  a  set  of  architectural  drawings  for  a  single-story  structure. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  materials  and  methods  of  interior  construction  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  of  working  drawings.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite:  112  and  122. 
272-3  Interior  Construction  II.  The  development  of  interior  construction  knowledge  and 
drafting  skills  to  solve  interior  architectural  problems  in  new  construction  with  an  emphasis  upon 
highrise  structures.  Special  concern  in  the  adherence  to  building,  fire  and  handicapped  accessibil- 
ity codes  are  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  the  working  drawings.  The  use  of  computer-aided 
drafting  and  systems  drafting  will  be  utilized.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite:  271  and  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  274. 

274-3  Materials  and  Specifications.  A  study  of  materials  and  finishes  applicable  to  the  interi- 
or environment  including  production  methods,  limitations,  quality  control,  application,  and  uses. 
Emphasis  is  on  specification  for  commercial  interiors  and  liability  issues  for  interior  designers. 
Lecture.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  272. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

300-1  to  3  Resources  in  Practice.  Participation  in  the  operation  of  the  division  resource  li- 
brary provides  students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  resources  used  in  the  profession. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  gaining  knowledge  of  practices  necessary  to  competently  organize  and 
maintain  a  professional  working  resource  facility.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

351-3  Furniture  Design.  Study  of  furniture  through  evaluation  of  historic  furnishings  as  well 
as  contemporary  furnishings.  Issues  include  ergonomics,  anthropometrics,  quality  of  materials, 
and  methods  of  construction.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  232,  272,  274,  and  VES  335. 
370-1  to  3  Special  Topics  in  Lighting  Design.  A  seminar  course  which  explores  current  issues 
in  the  area  of  lighting  design.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  supervised  readings,  discussion  and  crea- 
tive projects  directed  toward  individual  research.  Prerequisite:  371  and  consent  of  instructor. 
371-3  Lighting  and  Acoustical  Systems.  The  study  of  lighting  and  acoustics  as  major  tools  in 
designing  interior  spaces  through  actual  problem  solving.  Emphasis  is  on  task,  ambient,  and  spe- 
cialty lighting  as  well  as  noise  reduction  within  and  between  spaces.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  GED 
107,  ID  272  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

372-3  Mechanical  and  Plumbing  Systems.  Study  of  interior  architectural  mechanical  equip- 
ment as  it  relates  to  the  proximate  environment.  Emphasis  is  on  heating,  cooling,  ventilation,  and 
plumbing  systems  with  attendant  building  codes.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  GED  107,  ID  272  or  con- 
current enrollment. 

390-1  to  4  Special  Project  in  Interior  Design.  Investigation  of  a  project-type  specialization. 
Includes  application  of  design  process  principles  with  emphasis  on  programming  and  preliminary 
design.  Studio.  Prerequisite:  391  and  consent  of  instructor. 

391-4  Interior  Design  Studio  I.  Interior  design  of  the  personal  environment  at  the  individual 
level.  Emphasis  is  on  residential  design.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite:  251,  252,  272,  274  or 
consent  of  coordinator. 
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392-4  Interior  Design  Studio  II.  Interior  design  of  the  environment  at  the  multi-user  level 
when  client/owner  and  client/user  are  different.  Emphasis  is  on  public  access  spaces,  e.g.,  restau- 
rants, stores,  museums,  professional  offices,  and  future  facilities.  Lecture  and  studio.  Prerequisite: 
391. 

432-3  Interior  Design  Seminar.  Study  of  the  current  trends  and  topics  in  interior  design.  Not 
for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  351,  371,  491. 

451-3  Interior  Design  Programming  II.  Preliminary  stage  of  senior  design  project  includes 
project  research,  data  gathering,  and  analysis.  Lecture  and  studio.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: 392. 

452-3  Portfolio  and  Resume.  An  investigation  and  implementation  of  the  planning,  produc- 
tion and  management  of  interface  information  such  as  resume  and  presentation  of  self  and  portfo- 
lio. Lecture.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  491. 

471-3  Professional  Practice.  Introduction  to  the  organization,  management,  and  practice  of 
Architecture  and  Interior  Design  as  a  business  and  profession.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  range  of 
services  provided,  professional  ethics,  business  management,  marketing,  contracts  and  negotia- 
tions, design  cost  analysis/control,  and  other  aspects  of  professional  practice.  Lecture.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  392  or  consent  of  coordinator. 

491-4  Interior  Design  Studio  III.  Interior  design  of  the  environment  at  the  corporate  or 
institutional  level  where  client/owner  and  client/user  are  significantly  different.  Emphasis  is  on 
design.  Furniture  systems,  particularly  in  the  area  of  office  planning,  are  to  be  included.  Facility 
types  include  financial  institutions  and  institutional  facilities.  Lecture  and  studio.  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Prerequisite:  351,  371  and  392  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

492-4  Interior  Design  Studio  IV.  Completion  of  an  interior  design  project  of  approximately 
5,000  square  feet  as  initiated  in  ID  451.  Emphasis  is  on  design  process  from  schematic  design 
through  completion  of  annotated  construction  document  with  estimate  of  cost.  Facility  types  in- 
clude Health  Care  or  Recreation/Hospitality  Lecture  and  studio.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prereq- 
uisite: 451  and  491. 

Journalism  (School,  Major,  Courses) 

The  School  of  Journalism  prepares  academically  sound,  technically  proficient, 
and  professionally  responsible  graduates  for  a  wide  range  of  mass  communication 
careers.  Depending  on  level  and  direction  of  studies,  career  tracks  include:  news- 
editorial  and  advertising  work  with  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  print  and 
electronic  news  media;  a  variety  of  positions  in  the  advertising  industry;  and  re- 
search. The  journalism  major  also  provides  well-balanced  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate studies  in  mass  communication,  the  social  sciences,  and  law. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  the  agency  formally  recognized  by  the 
Council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Prospective  students  should  be  aware  that  excellent  written  and  oral  language 
skills  are  essential  for  successful  careers  in  the  journalism  field.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  School  of  Journalism  has  adopted  admission  and  retention  standards 
that  emphasize  language  facility  and  academic  proficiency. 

Admission  Standards 

To  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism,  applicants  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

Beginning  freshmen  must  meet  the  University's  regular  admission  require- 
ments, as  described  in  Chapter  2. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  twenty-six  (26)  semester 
hours  must  meet  the  requirements  for  beginning  freshmen  and  have  earned  an 
overall  collegiate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25  (4.0  scale). 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  more  than  twenty-six  (26)  semester 
hours  must  have  earned  an  overall  collegiate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25. 

Students  currently  enrolled  or  who  were  previously  enrolled  at  SIUC  in  an- 
other major  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as  transfer  students.  If  they  have 
completed  more  than  twenty-six  (26)  semester  hours  they  must  have  an  overall 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25.  Students  with  fewer  than  twenty-six  (26)  se- 
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mester  hours  must  meet  beginning  freshman  requirements  as  well  as  have  a 
grade  point  of  at  least  2.25. 

Grade  point  average  is  calculated  for  purposes  of  admission  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  by  using  all  grades  earned  at  SIUC  and  other  collegiate  institutions. 
This  includes  repeated  courses. 

Retention  Policies 

Students  majoring  in  journalism  must  meet  these  retention  requirements  to  con- 
tinue their  enrollment  in  the  major: 

Students  who  have  completed  twenty-six  (26)  semester  hours  or  more  must 
have  an  accumulative  SIU  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or  higher. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  all  journalism  courses  taken  in  order  to  be 
counted  toward  the  major  and  to  satisfy  prerequisite  requirements. 

Students  must  complete  successfully  a  Language  Skills  Examination  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  number  of  required  courses  in  the  journalism  major. 

Continuing,  re-entering,  or  transfer  students  who  have  earned  more  than  forty- 
five  (45)  semester  hours  of  credit  must  complete  the  Language  Skills  Examina- 
tion successfully  during  their  first  semester  of  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Beginning  freshmen  are  encouraged  to  take  this  examination  as  soon  as 
possible  and  no  later  than  their  third  semester  of  attendance.  No  student  will  be 
permitted  more  than  four  attempts  to  complete  this  requirement.  Each  student  is 
responsible  for  any  fee  that  is  required  for  taking  this  examination. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  meet  these  retention  requirements  will  be  placed  in 
probationary  status  within  the  School  of  Journalism.  These  students  will  be  given 
one  semester  to  correct  their  deficiency  prior  to  dismissal.  Those  who  are 
dismissed  from  the  School  of  Journalism  but  are  eligible  to  continue  in  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  placed  in  the  Undergraduate  Academic  Services  or  they  may  re- 
quest permission  to  enter  another  collegiate  unit. 

Other  Requirements 

Journalism  students  must  demonstrate  typing  ability  of  thirty  (30)  words  per 
minute  by  receiving  a  passing  grade  in  a  typing  course  or  on  a  typing  examina- 
tion specified  by  the  School  of  Journalism  before  registering  for  Journalism  309  or 
310.  Those  who  cannot  meet  this  requirement  must  enroll  in  a  typing  course  and 
receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

Fees  will  be  assessed  for  supplies  and  materials  in  some  courses.  Students 
should  inquire  about  amounts  before  registering. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School's  director,  undergraduate  students  may  re- 
ceive as  many  as  nine  (9)  hours  of  journalism  credit  toward  their  degrees  for 
courses  not  taken  in  residence. 

Prior  to  the  junior  year  the  student  must  decide  upon  a  specialization  described 
below  or  obtain  approval  of  a  faculty  sponsor  and  the  school's  director  for  another 
coherent  combination  of  courses  tailored  to  individual  interest  from  the  general 
requirements  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

The  academic  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  journalism  in- 
clude 30  to  36  hours  in  journalism  as  approved  by  the  School  of  Journalism  and  26 
to  29  hours  in  junior-senior  level  course  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
College  of  Science  or  other  areas  approved  by  the  faculty. 

Students  will  also  complete  a  15-hour  minor  in  an  area  approved  by  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Students  who  select  a  minor  within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
another  approved  area  may  include  those  hours  in  their  26-29  junior-senior  level 
hours. 

While  most  students  are  best  served  by  one  of  the  following  specializations,  oth- 
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er  programs  of  study  in  the  major  may  be  designed  to  meet  special  needs.  Individ- 
ualized programs  might  address  such  student  interests  as  agricultural  journal- 
ism, international  communication,  mass  media  institutions,  and  communication 
research.  Such  a  specialized  program  of  study  must  be  sponsored  by  a  journalism 
faculty  member  and  approved  by  the  director.  Further  information  on  specialized 
programs  of  study  is  available  from  the  academic  adviser. 

ADVERTISING  SPECIALIZATION 

Students  in  the  advertising  specialization  develop  abilities  to  analyze  problems 
and  identify  the  roles  advertising  and  other  communications  can  play  in  solving 
them;  develop  tools  for  planning  and  executing  advertising  campaigns;  and  devel- 
op applied  skills  in  verbal  and  visual  communication.  This  program  helps  prepare 
students  to  enter  a  wide  variety  of  positions  with  advertising  agencies,  in  the  com- 
munications media,  and  with  retail  or  manufacturing  firms. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  SPECIALIZATION 

Students  in  the  news-editorial  specialization  receive  realistic  training  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  identifying,  gathering,  processing,  and  interpreting  informa- 
tion for  the  mass  media.  Areas  of  study  include: 

Newspaper:  reporting,  writing,  and  editing  for  daily,  weekly,  and  suburban 
newspapers  and  news  agencies;  and  news-related  fields. 

Magazines:  writing,  editing,  and  managing  general  and  specialized  magazines 
and  similar  publications. 

Public  affairs:  news  skills  and  values  applied  to  relationships  between  mass  me- 
dia and  information  sources  in  government,  business,  and  other  institutions. 
Techniques,  problems,  and  responsibilities  of  public  information  are  studied. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Journalism 30 

Journalism  300 3 

Specialization  Requirements 27-33 

Advertising  Specialization:  309,  370,  372,  374,  405,  476,  479, 

plus  journalism  electives  to  bring  total  to  27-33. 
News-Editorial  Specialization:  310,  311,  312,  442;  two  of  390, 
411,  and  a  choice  of  391  or  462;  one  of  400,  401,  405,  452, 
479,  plus  journalism  electives  to  bring  total  to  27-33. 

Minor  15 

Approved  Non-Journalism  Electives  (Must  include  Marketing  304  for 

Advertising  Specialization) 29 

Total 120 

Minor 

A  total  of  15  hours  of  journalism  courses  approved  by  the  journalism  academic 
advisor  constitutes  a  minor  for  nonjournalism  majors. 

Courses  (JRNL) 

160-3  Mass  Communication  in  Society.  Acquaints  non-journalism  students  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  American  mass  media.  Examines  media  roles  in  society,  potential  for  de- 
velopment, weak  points,  and  the  roles  consumers  can  and  should  play  regarding  the  media.  This 
course  may  not  be  applied  toward  major  or  minor  credit  in  Journalism. 

300-3  Mass  Media  in  Modern  Society.  Develops  an  awareness  of  the  pervasive  nature  of  the 
mass  media  in  our  society  and  an  understanding  of  how  the  media  operate,  with  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary social  and  economic  problems  in  the  media. 

309-3  Advertising  Copy  writing.  Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  writing  the  verbal 
elements  of  advertising  messages.  Types  of  advertising  include  the  following:  retail,  fashion,  mail- 
order, catalog,  direct-mail,  trade  and  industrial,  and  outdoor.  Students  learn  to  write  for  both 
print  and  broadcast  media.  Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of  language  skills  examination 
and  typing  speed  of  at  least  thirty  words  per  minute. 
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310-3  Writing  for  the  Mass  Media.  Study  in  the  fundamentals  of  news  writing,  the  techniques 
of  news  gathering  and  reporting,  and  the  principles  of  editing  with  experience  in  the  gathering, 
writing,  rewriting,  and  editing  of  news  copy.  Prerequisite:  typing  speed  of  at  least  30  words  per 
minute  and  successful  completion  of  the  language  skills  examination. 

311-3  Reporting  and  News  Writing.  Purposes  and  effects  of  different  orientations  to  the  infor- 
mation gathering  and  news  writing  processes;  information  sources,  interviewing,  writing,  and 
editing  practices;  laboratory  in  reporting,  writing,  and  editing  for  the  news  media.  Prerequisite: 
310  and  satisfactory  score  on  language  skills  examination. 

312-3  Editing  and  Makeup.  Principles  of  editing  are  combined  with  graphic  concepts  and  tech- 
niques which  interrelate  printing  processes,  photography,  writing  of  cutlines,  picture  page  prepa- 
ration, and  page  makeup,  copyfitting,  head  schedules,  newspaper  organization,  and  the  work  flow 
on  the  ad  and  editorial  sides.  Prerequisite:  311. 

313-3  Introduction  to  Photojournalism.  Fundamentals  of  publications  photography.  Includes 
basic  camera  technique,  black  and  white  film  and  print  processing  methods,  selection  and  display 
of  photographs,  and  evaluation  of  pictorial  communication  effects.  Student  supplies  own  photo- 
graphic materials  and,  where  possible,  an  adjustable  camera.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
Open  only  to  journalism  majors.  Students  are  responsible  for  purchase  of  supplies.  Laboratory  fee. 
315-3  Graphic  Communication.  History  of  printing  and  typographic  development,  modern  re- 
production processes,  technological  developments,  selection  and  use  of  appropriate  graphic  images 
in  communication,  and  production  techniques  for  publications.  Students  are  responsible  for  pur- 
chase of  supplies. 

360-3  Magazine  Management  and  Production.  The  day-to-day  operations  of  a  magazine  and 
the  techniques  involved  in  producing  a  magazine.  A  combination  of  lectures  and  workshops  in 
which  the  professor  will  deal  individually  with  student  projects.  Each  student  will  produce  an 
original  magazine  idea  and  bring  it  to,  at  least,  the  semi-comprehensive  stage  of  development. 
370-3  Principles  of  Advertising.  An  introduction  to  the  processes  of  advertising  and  their 
functions  in  a  marketing-communications  environment;  includes  research,  media,  and  message 
elements  of  advertising  campaigns,  governmental  regulations,  and  social  and  economic 
considerations. 

372-3  Advertising  Media  and  Management.  Analysis  of  economic,  social,  and  marketing  fac- 
tors and  their  use  in  developing  advertising  objectives  and  strategies.  Examination  of  mass  media 
systems  as  vehicles  of  advertising  communication  and  the  planning,  buying,  and  scheduling  of 
advertising  media  programs.  Prerequisite:  370,  Marketing  304  and  successful  completion  of  the 
language  skills  examination. 

374-3  Creating  Advertising  Messages.  Examination  and  practice  in  the  development  of  ad- 
vertising message  strategies  and  the  writing  and  design  of  advertising  messages  for  television, 
radio,  newspaper,  magazine,  outdoor,  direct  mail,  etc.  Students  are  responsible  for  purchase  of 
supplies.  Prerequisite:  309,  370,  and  satisfactory  score  on  language  skills  examination. 
390-3  Critical  and  Persuasive  Writing.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  editor,  editorial 
writer,  and  opinion  columnist  with  emphasis  upon  editorial  writing  and  critical  thinking.  Editori- 
al problems,  methods,  policies,  style,  and  the  fundamentals  of  persuasion  and  attitude  change 
form  the  basis  for  study.  Prerequisite:  311. 

391-3  Feature  Writing.     Identification,  research,  and  application  of  creative  writing  techniques 
with  emphasis  on  newspaper  articles.  Analysis  of  reader  appeal;  study  of  feature  story  structure; 
development  of  style  by  practice  in  writing  feature  stories.  Prerequisite:  311. 
400-3  History  of  Journalism.     Development  of  American  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio- 
television  with  emphasis  on  cultural,  technological,  and  economic  backgrounds  of  press  develop- 
ment. Current  press  structures  and  policies  will  be  placed  in  historical  perspective. 
401-3  International  Communication.     An  analysis  of  the  development,  structure,  functions, 
and  current  status  of  media  systems  in  other  countries.  Emphasis  given  to  studying  factors  that 
facilitate  or  restrict  the  flow  of  intranational  and  international  communication. 
405-3  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  Research.     Overview  of  communication  re- 
search methods  including  practical  training  in  interpretation  and  presentation  of  social  science 
data.  Introduction  to  survey  research  methods,  experimental  design,  and  use  of  computers  for 
analysis  of  data.  Presentation  of  data  in  journalistic  forms  and  social  science  reports.  Not  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Prerequisite:  309  or  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-3  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Covering  government  and  other  public  agencies,  including 
the  city  hall,  courts,  county  offices,  business,  finance,  agriculture,  labor,  and  other  specialized 
beats.  Prerequisite:  311. 

442-3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting  the  mass  media  to 
include  the  law  of  libel,  development  of  obscenity  law,  free  press  and  fair  trial,  contempt  of  court, 
right  of  privacy,  advertising  and  antitrust  regulations,  copyright,  and  access  to  the  press.  Prereq- 
uisite: senior  standing. 

452-3  Ethics  and  News  Media.     An  exploration  of  ethical  problems  confronting  journalists  and 
an  evaluation  of  how  these  problems  are  handled  by  the  media  through  a  focus  on  current  exam- 
ples. The  implications  to  the  media  and  to  society  of  successes  and  failures  in  meeting  ethical  con- 
cerns are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
461-3  Specialized  Publications.     Functions,  operations,  and  problems  of  industrial,  trade,  busi- 
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ness,  professional,  literary,  and  other  specialized  publications.  Management,  personnel,  and  pro- 
duction practices.  Use  of  research  in  solving  problems  and  setting  policies. 

462-3  Magazine  Article  Writing.  Principles,  problems,  and  techniques  involved  in  producing 
free-lance  and  staff-written  magazine  articles  with  an  emphasis  on  determining  the  relationship 
between  article  content  and  audience  market.  Prerequisite:  311. 

476-3  Advertising  Campaigns.  Application  of  advertising  principles  and  techniques  to  the  so- 
lution of  a  specific  advertising  problem  facing  a  cooperating  advertiser  or  advertising  agency; 
problem  analysis,  development  of  strategy,  media  planning,  message  development,  campaign  pre- 
sentation. Prerequisite:  372  and  374. 

479-3  Social  Issues  and  Advertising.  Analysis  of  social  issues  involving  advertising;  economic 
relationships,  government  and  self-regulation,  cultural  effects,  influence  on  media  content  and 
structure,  role  in  democratic  processes,  international,  and  other  problems  and  controversies.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing. 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3, 1  to  3)  Readings.  Supervised  readings  on  subject  matter  not  covered  in 
regularly  scheduled  courses.  Undergraduates  limited  to  maximum  2  credits  per  semester.  Gradu- 
ates limited  to  maximum  3  credits  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  written  consent  of  instructor  and 
area  head. 

494-1  to  3  Practicum.  Study,  observation,  and  participation  in  publication  or  broadcast  activi- 
ties. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  area  head.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail  for  undergraduates. 
495-1  to  12  (1  to  6,  1  to  6)  Proseminar.  Selected  seminars  investigating  media  problems  or  oth- 
er subjects  of  topical  importance  to  advanced  journalism  majors.  Seminars  will  be  offered  as  the 
need  and  the  interest  of  students  demand.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

Language  Arts  (English  and  Reading)  (Major) 

(SEE  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION) 

Law  Enforcement  (Program,  Major) 

Law  enforcement  today  demands  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  meet 
the  complexities  of  modern  society.  This  program  is  designed  both  for  the  individ- 
ual entering  the  profession  and  for  persons  already  serving  in  law  enforcement 
who  wish  to  upgrade  their  skills. 

Students  in  this  program  will  not  be  taught  "police  skills"  that  are  taught  in  a 
police  academy,  such  as  firearms  or  personal  defense.  They  will  learn  methods  of 
crime  control,  criminal  behavior,  methods  of  crime  detection,  community  prob- 
lems in  law  enforcement,  criminal  law,  and  police  administration.  They  will  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  people  and  of  interpersonal  relationships. 

The  student  will  spend  one  term  prior  to  graduation  working  under  supervision 
with  a  police  agency. 

Police  officers  may  enroll  in  the  program  on  a  part-time  basis  with  the  assur- 
ance that  faculty  members  will  help  them  to  arrange  classes  compatibly  with 
their  duty  schedules. 

Full  transfer  of  credit  is  guaranteed  to  students  who  have  completed  certificate 
programs  in  law  enforcement  at  cooperating  community  colleges. 

This  program  is  served  by  an  advisory  committee  of  professionals  representing 
law  enforcement,  corrections,  law,  and  private  security.  The  program  benefits 
from  the  expertise  of  each  member  as  they  may  advise  the  program  on  courses  of 
study  relevant  to  the  ever  changing  criminal  justice  field. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  plus  a 
summer  semester  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  a  combina- 
tion with  community  college  or  other  acceptable  transcripted  extra-institutional 
educational  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Law  Enforcement 

GEB  108,  114,  202 9 

GED  101,  102,  153 9 
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Law  Enforcement  103,  105,  108,  115,  205,  209,  210,  220,  221, 

395 36 

Electives 9 


Total  63 

Courses  (LE) 

103-3  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice.  Enables  the  student  to  understand  the  workings  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  is  the  foundation  course  for  the  correctional  services  and  law  en- 
forcement programs.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  have  an  understanding  of 
the  processes  from  arrest  through  imprisonment  enabling  assimilation  of  progressive  courses  such 
as  criminal  law  and  criminal  behavioral  theories.  Lecture  three  hours. 

104-3  Treatment  Methods  in  Criminal  Justice.  The  general  goal  of  this  course  is  to  introduce 
to  the  student  several  treatment  methods  utilized  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  student  will 
briefly  examine  several  treatment  modalities  and  will  discuss  transactional  analysis  in  detail. 
Other  course  items  will  include  participation  in  a  treatment  group  and  a  trip  to  a  maximum  secu- 
rity prison.  Participation  is  required  in  many  group  exercises  that  may  be  scheduled  at  times  oth- 
er than  regularly  scheduled  class  time.  These  group  exercises  should  help  the  student  gain  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  treatment  methods  and  group  processes.  Lecture  three  hours. 
105-3  Criminal  Behavior.  Will  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  psychological  and  socio- 
logical forces  that  make  up  criminal  behavior.  Upon  completion  of  this  course  the  student  will 
have  the  knowledge  to  complete  studies  of  the  behavioral  field  in  other  disciplines  of  the  Universi- 
ty such  as  criminology.  Lecture  three  hours. 

106-3  Treatment  Practicum.  Will  enable  the  successful  student  to  apply  the  techniques 
learned  in  104  in  actual  therapeutic  settings  and  groups  in  area  social  service  agencies  and 
correctional  institutions.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  successful  student  will  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  leadership  of  therapeutic  or  treatment  modalities  and  will  have  the  ability  to  use  these 
skills  in  human  service  agencies.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  104. 

108-3  Supervision  in  Criminal  Justice.  The  criminal  justice  supervisor's  role  in  discipline, 
intradepartmental  relations,  problem-handling,  and  personnel  policies.  Problems  relating  to  su- 
pervisory relationships,  wages,  grievances,  morale,  and  safety.  Lecture  three  hours. 
115-3  Interpersonal  Relations  in  Criminal  Justice.  Enables  the  student  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  people,  their  motivations,  and  their  behavior  patterns.  A  specific  emphasis  of 
this  course  is  on  individual  and  organizational  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  relations.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  this  course,  each  student  should  have  developed  the  skills  necessary  for 
positive  interaction  with  individuals  in  the  free  society  and  within  a  setting  of  incarceration.  Par- 
ticipation in  group  exercises  at  times  other  than  regularly  scheduled  class  time  is  required.  Lec- 
ture three  hours. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

203-3  Introduction  to  Security.  An  introduction  to  public  and  private  security  issues  with  a 
directed  emphasis  on  industrial  and  retail  security,  loss  prevention,  physical  security,  and  design. 
205-3  Criminal  Investigation.  Enables  the  student  to  examine  the  major  theories  and  tech- 
niques of  criminal  investigation.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  should 
have  an  understanding  of  the  techniques  of  criminal  investigation  and  how  these  techniques  can 
be  applied  to  various  types  of  investigations.  The  student  should  learn  the  value  of  adequate  pres- 
ervation, collection,  and  handling  of  physical  evidence.  Lecture  three  hours. 
209-3  Criminal  Law  I.  Enables  the  student  to  understand  the  due  process  functions  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  Upon  completion  of  this  course  the  student  will  be  able  to  use  a  law  library  and  will  have 
an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  and  evidence  including  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  daily  work  assignments.  This  course  is  also  a  foundation  for  Criminal 
Law  II  where  the  substantive  law  is  covered.  Lecture  three  hours. 

210-3  Criminal  Law  II.  Will  enable  the  student  to  apply  the  law  of  due  process  (constitutional 
law)  to  the  study  of  substantive  law  including  Illinois  state  penal  code  and  the  Illinois  Corrections 
Code.  Upon  completion  of  this  course  the  student  will  have  a  working  knowledge  of  how  both  the 
penal  and  corrections  codes  of  the  state  enables  society  to  successfully  prosecute  violators  of  the 
law.  The  student  will  also  be  able  to  brief  cases  pertaining  to  criminal  and  correctional  law.  Lec- 
ture three  hours.  Prerequisite:  209. 

218-3  Introduction  to  Corrections.  Will  enable  the  student  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
current  problems  (drugs,  racial  tension,  subcultures)  in  correctional  institutions;  foundation  of 
corrections  in  America;  effect  of  recent  court  decisions  and  inmate  population  on  correctional  in- 
stitutions; relationship  of  correctional  services  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  Lecture  three  hours. 
220-3  Probation,  Parole,  and  Community  Based  Corrections.  Will  enable  the  student  to 
understand  the  concept  of  alternatives  to  incarceration.  The  benefits  and  workings  of  probation 
and  parole  will  be  examined  and  the  student  will  be  exposed  to  the  casework  method  utilized  in 
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these  areas.  The  student  will  learn  of  alternatives  to  incarceration  that  are  community  based  and 
of  the  need  for  community  involvement  and  support  for  these  efforts.  Lecture  three  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: 103. 

221-3  Police  Administration.  Principles  of  organization  and  modern  management  as  applied 
to  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  course  will  provide  the  student  with  an  introduction  to 
organizational  theory,  organizational  behavior  and  administration.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  objectives  of  police  operation  and  some  of  the  factors  lying  ahead  in  the  field  of  police  admin- 
istration. Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  103  and  108. 

271-3  The  Security  Survey:  Loss  Prevention  Applications.  Emphasis  is  to  identify  various 
operations  within  a  retailing  environment  that  could  be  enhanced  when  appropriate  (internal/ 
external)  security  and  control  measures  are  introduced.  Topics  to  be  addressed  include  how  to 
identify  the  origins  of  inventory  shrinkage,  inventory  control  and  management  techniques,  inter- 
nal pilferage/theft  problems,  anti-shoplifting  strategies,  and  methods  to  assess  internal  and  exter- 
nal threats.  Prerequisite:  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 

299-1  to  16.  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

395-9  Internship  in  Criminal  Justice  Practice.  The  pre-service  student  will  be  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  a  criminal  justice  agency  through  an  eight-week  internship  in  that  agency  under 
supervision.  Upon  completion  of  the  internship  the  student  will  have  been  exposed  to  all  aspects  of 
the  agency  and  reinforce  the  student's  attitudes  toward  that  particular  area  of  criminal  justice. 
(Internship:  40  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.)  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  and  fifteen 
hours  of  credit  in  correctional  services/law  enforcement  courses. 

Liberal  Arts  (College,  Courses) 

Courses  (LAC) 

105-3  Law  in  American  Society.  Faculty  from  the  Departments  of  Economics,  History,  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  consider  the  ways  in  which  law  affects  American 
society.  Topics  such  as  students'  rights,  civil  disobedience,  crime,  obscenity,  and  labor- 
management  relations  will  be  explored  through  lectures,  discussion  groups,  guest  speakers,  and 
media  presentation.  Recommended  for  students  who  want  to  explore  how  the  law  works  in  society, 
and  who  want  to  consider  possible  careers  in  law. 

303-1  to  9  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Interdisciplinary  Studies.  Offered  in  a  variety  of  forms,  in- 
cluding lectures,  readings,,  research,  or  field  study.  Initiated  by  at  least  two  faculty  members  from 
different  departments.  Approval  by  the  dean  is  required  during  the  semester  prior  to  its  offering. 
May  be  repeated  to  equal  a  total  of  nine  credits. 

310-3  Values  in  the  Living  World — Life,  Normalcy,  and  the  Natural.  Intended  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  examining  individual  and  social  values  which  pertain  to  those  professions 
based  upon  the  biological  sciences;  e.g.,  medicine,  nursing,  zoology,  forestry,  etc. 
311-3  Values  in  the  Communication  Arts.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  examine,  by  means  of 
readings,  films  and  guest  lecturers,  some  value  perspectives  of  contemporary  American  life.  This 
will  be  done  in  terms  of  ethical-aesthetic  ideals  and  actual  practices  to  be  encountered  in  the  pub- 
lic's most  accessible  and  influential  media;  i.e.,  cinema,  radio,  television,  and  journalism. 
312-3  Applied  Values  in  Society.  A  consideration  of  value  problems  and  dilemmas  faced  by 
individuals  in  social  science-based  professions  such  as  counseling,  social  welfare, 'administration 
of  justice,  etc.  Among  the  problems  to  be  considered  are  agency  or  corporate  loyalty  vs.  individual 
conscience;  individual  good  vs.  social  good;  and  professional  ethics  vs.  individual  ethics. 
388-1  to  36  Study  Abroad.  Provides  credit  toward  the  undergraduate  degree  for  study  at 
accredited  foreign  institutions  or  approved  overseas  programs.  Final  determination  of  credit  is 
made  on  the  student's  completion  of  the  work.  One  to  eighteen  hours  may  be  earned  per  semester, 
one  to  nine  hours  may  be  earned  for  summer  session.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  residence  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  good  academic  standing,  and  prior  approval  of  the  major 
department  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Linguistics  (Department,  Major,  Course) 

The  objective  of  the  undergraduate  major  in  linguistics  is  to  provide  broad,  gener- 
al training  in  theoretical  and  applied  linguistics.  The  major  is  designed  to  help 
students  achieve  an  awareness  of  the  language  systems  of  the  past,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  human  modes  of  communication,  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
ever-changing  linguistic  environment  in  which  they  live,  and  the  processes  by 
which  language  is  acquired.  Moreover,  education  in  linguistic  methods  trains  a 
student  to  think  analytically,  to  evaluate  hypotheses,  and  to  propose  new  solu- 
tions. The  analytical  models  of  linguistics  have,  since  the  1930's,  been  recognized 
by  other  disciplines  (notably  anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology)  as  signifi- 
cant research  paradigms.  Linguistic  theory  has  also  been  enriched  by  insights 
and  models  from  other  disciplines.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  their  elective 
hours  to  explore  the  related  areas  of  anthropology,  communication  disorders  and 
sciences,  computer  science,  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
psychology,  sociology,  speech  communication,  and  statistics. 

The  major  in  linguistics  consists  of  a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  compris- 
ing: (1)  16-18  semester  hours  in  a  core  of  basic  courses  in  general  linguistics,  300 
or  401,  402a,  403  or  405,  406,  408;  and  (2)  various  structured  alternatives,  de- 
pendent on  whether  the  student  is  more  interested  in  theoretical  or  applied  lin- 
guistics. Students  concentrating  on  theoretical  linguistics  are  advised  to  take  9 
semester  hours  of  415,  440,  and  either  430  or  450,  plus  6  or  7  semester  hours  of 
departmental  electives.  Students  concentrating  on  applied  linguistics  are  advised 
to  take  8  semester  hours  of  453, 454, 455,  plus  8  semester  hours  of  456, 415,  and  445. 

There  is  a  foreign  language  requirement,  potentially  overlapping  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  requirements,  as  follows:  (1)  one  year  of  an  uncommon  or  non- 
Western  language,  or  (2)  two  years  of  any  foreign  language.  Students  planning 
graduate  study  in  linguistics  should  take  three  years  of  foreign  language  study. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Linguistics 32 

Linguistics  300  or  401,  402a,  403  or  405,  406,  408 16-18 

Theoretical  Linguistics  Electives:  Courses  selected  from  Lin- 
guistics 415,  440,  and  430  or  450,  plus  departmental 

electives  14-16 

or 

Applied  Linguistics  Electives:  Courses  selected  from  Linguistics 

453,  454,  455,  and  8  hours  from:  456,  415,  445 14-16 

Foreign  Language  Requirements  (overlapping  with 

college  requirements)  10-16 

Electives  12-24 

Total  120 

Minor 

The  minor  in  linguistics  (a  minimum  of  15  hours)  draws  upon  the  basic  courses  of 
the  Department  of  Linguistics.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, the  historical  development  of  languages,  and  the  relation  of  language  to 
the  rest  of  culture.  A  minor  in  linguistics  would  be  of  special  interest  to  students 
in  anthropology,  computer  science,  English,  foreign  languages  and  literatures, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  speech  communication,  and  com- 
munication disorders  and  sciences. 
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Requirements  for  the  minor  in  linguistics:  (1)  300  or  401;  (2)  at  least  two 
courses  (6-8  hours)  from  among  the  following:  402a,  403,  405,  406,  408;  (3)  addi- 
tional courses  from  among  the  following  to  complete  at  least  15  hours:  402b,  404, 
415,  430,  431,  440,  450,  453,  497. 

Courses  (LING) 

100-3  Speaking  and  Listening  in  English  as  a  Second  Language.  Oral  conversational  and 
academic  English.  An  elective  for  students  who  do  not  speak  English  as  their  first  language.  May 
be  taken  once  for  credit.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

101-3  Basic  English  Composition  for  Foreign  Students.  Instruction  in  the  basic  methods  of 
English  composition,  focusing  on  the  particular  problems  of  foreign  students.  Techniques  of  ana- 
lyzing, summarizing,  outlining,  documenting,  synthesizing,  and  revising.  Basic  English  grammar 
relevant  to  composition  problems  of  foreign  students.  Equivalent  to  GED  101.  Limited  to  foreign 
students  selected  by  proficiency  exam  on  entrance. 

104-2  Grammar  in  Language.  Description  and  explanation  of  the  major  grammatical  catego- 
ries and  structures  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  languages,  including  English.  Consideration  of  the 
role  of  language  structures  in  such  topics  as  the  nature,  origin,  acquisition,  and  variation  of  lan- 
guage. Course  is  designed  to  give  students  insight  into  the  basic  concepts  of  grammar  and  show 
their  interrelationship,  importance,  and  functioning  in  human  language. 

105-3  English  Composition  for  Foreign  Students.  Instruction  in  academic  and  technical 
writing  for  foreign  students.  Includes  practice  in  library  research,  analyzing,  summarizing,  busi- 
ness and  technical  writing,  and  writing  of  reports,  research  papers,  and  projects.  Limited  to  for- 
eign students.  Prerequisite:  101  or  equivalent. 

200-3  Introduction  to  the  Nature  of  Language.  An  exploration  of  social  and  psychological 
dimensions  of  language.  Topics  include  first  and  second  language  learning,  change  in  language, 
the  interaction  of  language  and  culture,  and  the  importance  of  language  for  human  development 
and  communication.  A  variety  of  the  world's  languages  is  examined  with  particular  emphasis  on 
English  and  its  role  in  international  science,  trade,  technology,  and  government. 
290-3  Advanced  English  Composition  for  Foreign  Students.  Substitutes  for  English  290 
for  international  students.  Designed  for  foreign  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  need 
further  work  in  composition  in  English  as  a  foreign  language  (EFL)  beyond  their  entering  TOEFL 
scores  or  successful  completion  of  Linguistics  101  and  either  102  or  103  or  105.  Both  group  activi- 
ties and  individualized  supervision  will  be  provided.  Prerequisite:  101  and  either  102  or  103  or 
105  or  graduate  status. 

300-3  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics.    An  introductory  survey  of  synchronic,  descrip- 
tive linguistics:  assumptions,  methods,  goals,  terminology,  and  data  manipulation. 
330-3  Language  and  Behavior.    A  wide-ranging  examination  of  the  implications  of  language 
study  for  people's  view  of  themselves  and  their  place  in  the  world.  Topics  deal  with  the 
pervasiveness  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  language  in  various  aspects  of  modern  society. 
341-3  Introduction  to  Intercultural  Communication.     (See  Speech  Communication  341.) 
401-4  General  Linguistics.     Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  general  linguistics.  Fundamentals  of 
the  nature,  structure,  and  functioning  of  language.  Data  manipulation  and  problem  solving. 
402-6  (3,  3)  Phonetics,     (a)  Theory  and  practice  of  articulatory  phonetics,  (b)  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  instrumental  phonetics.  Prerequisite:  402a. 

403-3  English  Phonology.  Study  of  English  phonology,  both  American  and  British,  including 
phonetics,  phonemics  and  prosodies.  Prerequisite:  300  or  401,  and  402a,  or  consent  of  department. 
404-3  American  Dialects.  Regional  variation  and  social  stratification  of  American  English. 
Phonological  and  syntactic  differences  among  the  major  dialects  of  American  English.  Prerequi- 
site: one  previous  course  in  linguistics. 

405-4  Phonological  Theories.  A  survey  of  various  phonological  theories  involving  the  pho- 
neme from  the  19th  century  up  to  the  present,  including  theoretical  issues  arising  therefrom  and 
relationships  among  the  theories.  Limited  data  analysis  within  the  perspective  of  the  different 
theories.  Prerequisite:  300  or  401,  and  402a. 

406-3  Introduction  to  Historical  Linguistics.  An  introductory  survey  of  historical  and  com- 
parative linguistics,  including  terminology,  assumptions,  and  methods  of  investigation.  Prerequi- 
site: 403  or  405;  408  recommended. 

408-4  Syntactic  Theory.  Basic  concepts  and  formalisms  of  transformational  generative  gram- 
mar. Data  manipulation  and  problem-solving  in  English  syntax.  Prerequisite:  300  or  401  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

409-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Modern  German.     (Same  as  German  411.)  The  descriptive  study 
of  phonology,  grammatical  structure,  and  vocabulary  of  modern  German  with  consideration  of  its 
structural  differences  from  English  and  application  to  teaching.  Appropriate  for  students  with  at 
least  two  years  of  German.  Conducted  in  English. 
411-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Chinese.     (See  Chinese  410.) 
412-3  The  Linguistic  Structure  of  Japanese.    (See  Japanese  410.) 
413-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  French.     (See  French  411.) 
414-3  Linguistic  Structure  of  Spanish.     (Same  as  Spanish  411.)  Theory  and  practice  in 
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Spanish  pronunciation  and  study  of  Spanish  grammatical  structure,  in  contrast  to  English,  with 
application  to  teaching. 

415-3  Sociolinguistics.  History,  methodology,  and  future  prospects  in  the  study  of  social  dialec- 
tology, linguistic  geography,  multilingualism,  languages  in  contact,  pidgin  and  Creole  languages, 
and  language  planning.  Prerequisite:  one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 
430-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Grammatical  Structures.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  structure  of  particular  lan- 
guages. May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six  hours  credit  with  consent  of  department.  Prerequisite: 
one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 

431-3  Structure  of  the  English  Verb.  An  analysis  of  the  English  verb  system.  Special  study  of 
the  modals  and  non-finites. 

440-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  topic)  Topics  in  Linguistics.  Selected  topics  in  theoretical  and  applied 
linguistics.  May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six  hours  credit  with  consent  of  department.  Prerequisite: 
one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 

442-3  Language  Planning.  Survey  of  the  field  of  language  planning:  definitions  and 
typologies,  language  problems,  language  treatment,  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  language,  rela- 
tions between  language  planning  processes  and  other  kinds  of  social  and  economic  planning,  lin- 
guistic innovations  and  other  processes  of  language  change,  implementation  of  language  policies. 
Prerequisite:  401,  402a. 

445-4  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics.  (Same  as  Psychology  445.)  A  broad  spectrum  intro- 
duction to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  general  methodology  for  the  study  of  psy- 
cholinguistics, the  nature  of  language,  theories  of  human  communication,  language  comprehen- 
sion and  production,  first  and  second  language  acquisition,  meaning  and  thought,  natural  animal 
communication  systems,  and  language  and  the  brain. 

450-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Language  Families.  A  synchronic  survey  of  particular  language  families  or 
sub-families.  May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  six  hours  credit  with  consent  of  department.  Prerequi- 
site: one  previous  course  in  linguistics  or  consent  of  department. 

453-4  Methods  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language.  Introduces  the  basic  methods  of 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language,  specifically  as  part  of  bilingual  programs,  and  presents 
the  theoretical  premises  and  background  from  the  fields  of  general  linguistics,  contrastive  linguis- 
tics, psycholinguistics,  education,  and  sociolinguistics.  Prerequisite:  undergraduate  status. 
454-3  Observation  and  Practice  in  TESL.  Lessons  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language 
are  modeled  and  demonstrated  live  and  via  video-tape.  In  addition  to  microteaching  and  other 
peer-teaching,  students  observe  ESL/EFL  classes  and  laboratories  and  do  tutoring  and  practice 
teaching  under  supervision  as  schedulable.  Enrollment  limited  to  undergraduates.  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Prerequisite:  453  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

455-2  Materials  in  TESL.  Examination  and  criticism  of  currently  used  textbooks  in  ESL  and 
bilingual  education  programs,  as  well  as  other  printed  materials  and  visual  and  mechanical  aids 
in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.  Enrollment  limited  to  undergraduates.  Prerequisite: 
453  or  consent  of  department. 

456-3  Contrastive  and  Error  Analysis.  Examination  of  the  interference  of  other  languages 
into  the  English  of  ESL  learners  on  the  levels  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  lexi- 
con, semantics,  and  orthography.  Study  of  written  and  spoken  errors,  diagnosis  of  errors,  and  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  correction.  Enrollment  limited  to  undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  453 
or  consent  of  department. 

489-1  Seminar  in  Developmental  Psycho-Neurolinguistics.  Explores  current  issues  in  the 
area  of  developmental  psycholinguistics  and  neurolinguistics.  Included  will  be  normal  language 
use  and  development,  as  well  as  disordered  language  use  and  development;  foreign/second  as  well 
as  first  language  will  be  included.  Development  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  life  span.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

497-1  to  8  Readings  in  Linguistics.  Directed  readings  in  selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department  and  undergraduate  status. 

Management  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Management  prepares  students  for  careers  in  both  profit  and 
non-profit  organizations  in  such  fields  as  business  and  industry,  government,  edu- 
cation, and  health.  The  curriculum  places  emphasis  on  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  for  effective  problem  solving  and  decision  making  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  organization  and  manage  resources  effectively. 

The  curriculum  prepares  students  through  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  offers 
valuable  knowledge,  tools,  and  techniques  that  provide  a  broad  exposure  to  the 
key  function  of  management.  The  courses,  designed  to  impact  technical,  techno- 
logical, and  human  resources  management  skills,  prepare  students  to  manage 
modern  organizations  successfully.  A  choice  of  two  specializations  within  the 
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management  major  is  available  to  students.  They  are  management  and  entrepre- 
neurship. 

Management.  Administrators  make  and  implement  decisions  through  and  with 
people  working  together  toward  the  achievement  of  common  societal,  organiza- 
tional, and  personal  goals.  Understanding  the  organizational  and  environmental 
factors  that  influence  individuals  and  groups,  particularly  in  work  settings,  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  managers  and  other  employees.  By  carefully  selecting 
courses,  students  can  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  a  management  major, 
and  orient  their  programs  of  study  toward  career  tracks  in  general  management, 
production-operations,  management  information  systems,  or  personnel  manage- 
ment. In  each  case,  opportunities  exist  to  pursue  interests  in  administrative  ap- 
plications to  a  wider  variety  of  organizational  settings  including  government, 
health,  and  education,  as  well  as  small  and  large  business. 

Entrepreneur  ship.  Entrepreneurship  is  the  acceptance  of  risk  in  the  management 
and  direction  of  a  venture.  This  specialization  explores  the  special  problems 
associated  with  the  operation  of  an  independent  and  often  small  business  venture. 
Students  may  select  courses  relating  to  the  special  problems  and  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  the  task  of  venture  management  in  preparation  for  ownership  and 
management  roles  in  their  own  or  a  family  business  venture.  By  careful  selection 
of  courses  from  different  areas  of  management,  students  can  select  the  appropri- 
ate courses  that  will  prepare  them  for  their  future  positions  in  manufacturing, 
service,  or  retailing  organizations.  Research  and  consulting  positions  are  also  al- 
ternatives available  to  students  with  this  specialization  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
new  ventures  for  larger  organizations. 

Students  majoring  in  other  areas  such  as  accounting,  finance,  or  marketing  can 
obtain  a  double  major  in  management  which  will  facilitate  upward  mobility  in 
their  careers. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Business  and  Administration 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Professional  Business  Core  (See  Chapter  3.) 41 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Management 21 

Specializations  (Choose  one) 
Management. 

Required:  Management  341,  345,  352,  361,  431 
Elective:  Select  two  from  Management  385,  453,  456,  474,  483, 
485 
Entrepreneurship. 

Required:  Management  350,  471,  Finance  350,  Marketing  350 
Electives:  Select  three  from  341,  345,  361,  485,  or  an  approved 
sequence  such  as  insurance  or  real  estate 
Electives 12 

Total  120 

Courses  (MGMT) 

170-3  Introduction  to  Business.  Survey  of  business.  General  knowledge  of  the  modern  busi- 
ness world,  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  business  organization,  as  well  as  business  as  a 
social  institution.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Does  not  satisfy  a  College  of  Business 
and  Administration  requirement. 

202-3  Business  Communications.  Creating  and  managing  administrative  communications  in- 
cluding the  analysis,  planning,  and  practice  of  composing  different  types  of  internal  and  external 
communications  in  various  administrative  and  business  contexts.  Prerequisite:  GED  101  and  102, 
or  equivalent. 

208-3  Business  Data  Analysis.  Uses  of  business  data  in  policy  formulation  are  discussed.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  conversion  of  raw  information  into  statistics  which  are  useful  to  the  deci- 
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sion  maker.  Problems  stress  solution  to  questions  typically  raised  in  businesses.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  139  or  equivalent. 

301-3  Supervisory  Management.  Functions  of  management  and  the  requisites  for  effective  su- 
pervision are  emphasized  by  way  of  application  to  practical  situations.  For  non-business  majors 
who  expect  to  assume  supervisory  responsibility  where  successful  allocation  and  evaluation  of 
human  resources  are  necessary.  Does  not  satisfy  a  College  of  Business  and  Administration 
requirement.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  department. 

304-3  Introduction  to  Management.  Basic  concepts  of  the  administrative  process  are  consid- 
ered with  emphasis  on  executive  action  to  develop  policy,  direction,  and  control  based  on  tradition- 
al and  behavioral  science  approaches  to  decision  making.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
318-3  Production-Operations  Management.  An  introduction  to  the  design,  operation,  and 
control  of  systems  or  processes  by  which  materials,  labor,  and  capital  are  combined  in  an  organ- 
ized way  with  the  objective  of  producing  goods  or  services.  Topical  coverage  includes  the  systems 
concept,  planning,  forecasting,  job  design,  location,  layout,  logistics,  scheduling,  production,  in- 
ventory, quality,  labor,  and  cost  control.  Prerequisite:  208,  Mathematics  140,  Computer  Science 
212  or  Computer  Information  Processing  229  or  equivalent  and  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
department. 

341-3  Organizational  Behavior.  The  study  of  human  problems  in  administration  including  the 
analyses  of  individual,  group,  and  inter-group  relations  under  a  broad  range  of  organizational  set- 
tings. Theory  and  case  analyses.  Prerequisite:  208,  304,  and  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
department. 

345-3  Computer-Based  Information  Systems.  Integrates  topics  of  management  and  organi- 
zation, information,  computers,  and  the  systems  approach.  Emphasizes  planning,  design,  and  im- 
plementation of  information  systems  to  aid  management  decision  making.  Application  of  comput- 
er techniques  to  develop,  manipulate,  and  analyze  system  models.  Prerequisite:  318  and  junior 
standing  or  consent  of  department. 

350-3  Small  Business  Management.  Identification  of  small  business,  its  importance  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States  economy  and  the  opportunities  and  requirements  unique  to  opera- 
tion and  management.  Personal  characteristics,  interpersonal  relationships,  organizational  sys- 
tems, and  decision-making  processes  are  examined  for  their  contribution  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  firm.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  department. 

352-3  Quantitative  Models  for  Systems  Analysis.  An  introduction  to  mathematical  model 
building  in  organizations  and  the  solution  techniques  commonly  used  to  solve  such  models.  Topi- 
cal coverage  includes  decision  theory,  mathematical  programming,  inventory  models,  queuing 
models  and  simulation.  Prerequisite:  208,  318,  Mathematics  140  or  equivalent  and  Computer  Sci- 
ence 212  or  Computer  Information  Processing  229  or  equivalent,  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
department. 

361-3  Applied  Managerial  Research.  Design  of  research  to  assist  managerial  decision  mak- 
ing. Concepts,  tools,  sources,  and  methods  of  research.  Planning,  collecting,  organizing,  evaluat- 
ing, and  presenting  research  data.  Prerequisite:  202,  208,  304  and  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
department. 

385-3  Personnel  and  Human  Resources  Management.  An  introduction  to  the  development, 
application,  and  evaluation  of  policies,  procedures,  and  programs  for  the  recruitment,  selection, 
development,  and  utilization  of  human  resources  in  an  organization.  Prerequisite:  304  or  equiva- 
lent, introductory  statistics,  and  junior  standing  or  consent  of  department. 

431-3  Organizational  Design  and  Structures.  The  study  of  modern  theories  of  complex  organ- 
izations. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  open-systems  perspectives  of  administrative  theory  and 
the  adaption  of  the  organization  to  a  changing  environment.  Prerequisite:  341  and  junior  standing 
or  consent  of  department. 

453-3  Advanced  Quantitative  Models  for  Systems  Analysis.  A  continuation  of  352.  Mathe- 
matical model  building  in  organizations  and  solution  techniques  commonly  used  to  solve  such 
models.  An  extension  of  topics  in  deterministic  and  probabilistic  modeling  introduced  in  352.  Pre- 
requisite: 352,  junior  standing  or  consent  of  department. 

456-3  Building  Decision  Support  Systems.  Investigation  of  selected  systems  and  computer 
based  methods  for  aiding  management  decision-making.  Topics  include  systems  analysis  applica- 
tions, simulation,  and  decision  models.  Prerequisite:  345,  352,  and  junior  standing. 
471-3  Seminar  in  Entrepreneurship.  Investigation  of  selected  special  or  advanced  topics  in 
seminar  format.  Topics  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  entrepreneurship,  small  business  anal- 
ysis, or  topics  related  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  a  business.  Activities  will  include  li- 
brary and  field  research,  data  analysis,  report  writing,  and  active  participation  in  seminar  presen- 
tations and  discussions.  Designed  particularly  for  the  student  who  has  completed  the  three  small 
business  courses  numbered  350  and  has  discussed  personal  small  business  or  entrepreneural  ob- 
jectives with  the  instructor  prior  to  registration.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
474-3  Management's  Responsibility  in  Society.  Analysis  of  the  cultural,  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  immediate  environment  of  the  organization.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  manager  adapts  to  and  is  influenced  by  the  environment  and  its  conflicting  de- 
mands. Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or  consent  of  department. 

481-3  Administrative  Policy.  Development  of  organizational  strategies  and  policies  within  en- 
vironmental and  resource  limitations.  Emphasis  upon  the  application  and  integration  of  basic 
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principles  from  all  areas  of  business  by  case  problem  analysis,  simulation  exercises,  and  group 
participation.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing,  304,  318,  Finance  330,  Mar- 
keting 304,  or  equivalent  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major. 

483-3  Advanced  Production-Operations  Management.  In-depth  study  of  analytical  plan- 
ning, scheduling,  and  control  theory  and  techniques  in  the  context  of  production/operations  sys- 
tems. Case  exercises  will  be  utilized  to  illustrate  production  management  problems  and  methods. 
Prerequisite:  318,  352,  junior  standing  or  consent  of  department  and  must  be  a  business  (not 
prebusiness)  major. 

485-3  Organizational  Change  and  Development.  Analysis  of  problems  in  personnel  manage- 
ment with  emphasis  on  current  trends  and  techniques.  Case  problems,  special  reports,  and  experi- 
ential approaches  are  used  as  a  basis  for  examining  ways  of  using  an  organizations'  human  re- 
sources to  best  advantage.  Prerequisite:  341,  junior  standing  or  consent  of  department  and  must 
be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major. 

489-3  Seminar.  Investigation  of  selected  special  or  advanced  topics  in  seminar  format.  Topics 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  management  responsibility  in  society,  wage  and  salary  admin- 
istration, health  services  administration,  data  processing  management,  current  issues  in  manage- 
ment, etc.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major. 
491-1  to  6  Independent  Study.  Utilizes  special  faculty  resources  to  enable  individually,  the  ex- 
ploration of  an  advanced  area  of  study  through  research  by  means  of  data  analysis  and/or  litera- 
ture search.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major. 
495-3  Internship  in  Management.  Supervised  work  experience  that  relates  to  the  student's  ac- 
ademic program  and  career  objectives.  Not  repeatable  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  and  must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Manufacturing  Systems  (Major  [Graduate  Only]) 

Marketing  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Marketing  involves  a  system  of  interrelated  activities  used  to  develop,  price,  pro- 
mote and  distribute  goods  and  services  to  customers,  creating  exchanges  that  sat- 
isfy individual  and  organizational  goals.  It  is  the  marketing  function  that  links 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  with  their  use.  Effective  marketing  is  essen- 
tial to  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  competitive  advantage  that  can 
be  sustained.  Without  this,  growth  and  survival  of  the  organization  are 
threatened. 

The  bachelor's  degree  program  in  marketing  encompasses  all  of  the  key  mar- 
keting functions.  Graduates  are  fully  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  challenging 
and  dynamic  career  opportunities  in  large  and  small  businesses,  in  government, 
and  in  non-profit  organizations.  Careers  in  the  field  of  marketing  cut  across  many 
industries  and  involve  a  variety  of  organizations.  Some  of  the  career  options  open 
to  the  marketing  major  include  industrial  selling  and  sales  management, 
retailing,  advertising,  marketing  research,  distribution,  international  marketing 
and  marketing  management. 

A  C  or  better  grade  is  required  for  all  marketing  majors  in  all  marketing 
courses  taken  to  satisfy  major  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Business  and  Administration 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Professional  Business  Core  (See  Chapter  3.) 41 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Marketing 24 

Marketing  305,  329,  363,  390,  493 . 15 

Marketing  Electives 9 

Electives 9 

Total  120 

Courses  (MKTG) 

304-3  Marketing  Management.  Management  of  the  firm's  marketing  function  within  a  dy- 
namic operating  environment.  Includes  study  of  such  functions  as  product  development,  promo- 
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tion,  channel  selection,  logistics,  and  market  research.  A  C  or  better  grade  required  in  304  before 
enrolling  in  any  course  for  which  304  is  a  prerequisite.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  higher. 
305-3  Consumer  Behavior.  Examines  underlying  psychological,  sociological,  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  influence  consumer  behavior.  Studies  the  impact  of  marketing  activities  on  society,  con- 
sumerism and  legislation  affecting  the  marketplace.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  higher. 
329-3  Marketing  Channels.  The  methods  and  processes  used  in  the  distribution  of  consumer 
and  industrial  products  and  services.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  ways  in  which  certain  basic  distribu- 
tion functions  are  carried  out  in  the  integrated  channel  system.  The  role  of  a  variety  of  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers  and  retailers  as  parts  of  this  system  is  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior 
standing  or  higher. 

336-3  International  Business.  Business  activities  of  firms  and  social  organizations  are  exam- 
ined in  an  international  environment.  The  course  will  examine  the  fundamental  concepts,  and 
principles  of  international  business.  It  will  focus  on  the  international  environment  as  the  interna- 
tional dimension  of  marketing,  financial,  accounting,  managerial,  and  production  functions.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  junior  standing  or  higher. 

350-3  Small  Business  Marketing.  Deals  with  principles  involved  in  locating  market  opportu- 
nities and  developing  growth  plans  for  businesses  requiring  a  relatively  low  initial  capital  invest- 
ment. Taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner-manager  relying  heavily  upon  case  examples  of 
successful  entrepreneurship.  Not  approved  as  elective  for  marketing  majors.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  or  higher. 

363-3  Promotional  Concepts.  The  role  of  promotional  activities  in  the  firm's  marketing  func- 
tion: advertising,  personal  selling,  sales  promotion,  and  publicity.  The  relationship  of  consumer 
behavior  to  the  area  of  promotion.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or  higher. 
390-3  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  The  basic  procedures  and  theories  appropriate  to 
solving  various  types  of  marketing  problems  in  the  context  of  business  organization  and  decision 
models.  Prerequisite:  304  and  Economics  208  or  equivalent  and  junior  standing  or  higher  and 
must  be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  department. 

401-3  Retail  Management.  Designed  to  present  the  basic  principles  in  decision  areas  such  as 
location,  layout,  organization,  personnel,  merchandise  control,  sales  promotion,  advertising,  etc. 
Retail  merchandising  through  managerial  perspective.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or 
higher. 

435-3  International  Marketing.  Analysis  of  international  operations.  Emphasis  on  the  factors 
influencing  marketing  to  and  within  foreign  countries  and  the  alternative  methods  of  operations 
open  to  international  firms.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or  higher. 
438-3  Sales  Management.  Analysis  of  the  management  of  the  sales  effort  within  the  marketing 
system.  Philosophies,  concepts,  and  judgment  criteria  of  the  sales  function  in  relationship  to  the 
total  marketing  program.  Prerequisite:  304  and  Management  304  or  301  and  junior  standing  or 
higher. 

439-3  Industrial  Marketing.  Analysis  of  decision  criteria  related  to  the  marketing  of  industrial 
products.  Emphasis  on  program  development,  formulation  of  a  marketing  mix,  and  the  behavioral 
relationships  in  the  modern  industrial  organization.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or 
higher. 

452-3  Physical  Distribution  Management.  Integration  of  physical  distribution  activities  of 
the  firm  into  a  system.  Transportation  and  location  as  elements  of  the  system.  Inventories  and 
service  as  constraints  upon  the  system.  Planning,  operation,  organization,  and  management  of  the 
system.  Prerequisite:  304  and  junior  standing  or  higher. 

463-3  Advertising  Management.  Advertising  from  the  viewpoint  of  business  management. 
Develops  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  advertising  under  various  conditions.  Problems  of  inte- 
grating advertising  strategy  into  the  firm's  total  marketing  program.  Prerequisite:  304  and  363 
and  junior  standing  or  higher. 

493-3  Marketing  Policies.  A  comprehensive  and  integrative  view  of  marketing  policy  formula- 
tion. Marketing  decisions  analyzed  and  discussed.  Prerequisite:  329,  363,  and  390  (not  more  than 
one  to  be  taken  concurrently)  and  junior  standing  or  higher  and  must  be  a  business  (not 
prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  department. 

495-3  Internship  in  Marketing.  Provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  in- 
ternship program  coinciding  with  areas  of  interest.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
Prerequisite:  304,  305,  363  and  consent  of  department. 

499-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Marketing  Insights.  Provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  an  independent  study,  or  seminar  coinciding  with  areas  of  interest.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  only  when  topics  vary.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  higher,  and 
approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  department  chair  in  the  semester  prior  to  enrollment  and  must 
be  a  business  (not  prebusiness)  major  or  consent  of  department. 

Mathematics  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Opportunities  for  mathematics  majors  have  expanded  greatly  in  recent  years. 
Mathematics  majors  become  actuaries,  statisticians,  mathematical  computer  sci- 
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entists,  applied  mathematicians,  operations  research  analysts  and  mathematical 
researchers.  Mathematics  is  growing  and  changing  and  holds  fascinating  chal- 
lenges for  inquiring  minds. 

As  an  undergraduate  mathematics  major  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  you  may  work  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of 
Science  or  the  College  of  Education,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  The  classes  in  the  mathematics  major  curriculum  are  small  and  are 
taught  by  senior  faculty  members.  A  strong  support  system  of  college  and  depart- 
mental advisement  is  available  to  you  at  SIUC  throughout  the  year. 

A  student  planning  for  employment  with  a  bachelor's  degree  should  consider  a 
minor  or  a  second  major  in  some  field  in  which  mathematics  is  applied.  Many  stu- 
dents earn  a  double  major  in  mathematics  and  computer  science.  All  of  the  bache- 
lor's degree  programs  in  mathematics,  including  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
the  College  of  Education,  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  you  to  prepare  for  al- 
ternate career  possibilities. 

To  prepare  to  major  in  mathematics  at  SIUC,  you  should  have  a  solid  high  school 
preparation  in  algebra,  geometry  in  two  and  three  dimensions,  and  trigonometry,  in- 
cluding a  substantial  study  of  functions  and  graphing.  Students  transferring  to  SIUC 
after  two  years  at  a  community  college  should  have  completed  the  calculus  sequence 
and,  if  possible,  linear  algebra  and  a  course  in  Pascal  or  Fortran  programming. 

As  a  mathematics  major  at  SIUC,  you  will  meet  with  a  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics advisor  at  least  once  each  semester  for  planning  and  departmental  approv- 
al of  courses  appropriate  to  your  goals  and  interests. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  every  mathematics  course  used  to  satisfy 
departmental  requirements. 

Double  majors  in  mathematics  and  related  fields. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  students  to  earn  a  double  major  in  mathematics 
and  a  field  in  which  mathematics  is  extensively  applied.  The  courses  Math  447, 
449,  471,  472,  and  475  carry  credit  in  both  mathematics  and  computer  science. 
See  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  specific  requirements  in 
mathematics  for  students  who  also  earn  a  major  or  minor  in  computer  science. 

For  students  who  also  have  a  major  in  engineering,  physics,  or  chemistry,  the 
requirements  for  a  major  in  mathematics  are  Math  150,  221,  250,  251,  305  and 
five  additional  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  300,  including  at  least  three 
courses  above  400,  and  including  two  of  the  three  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  prob- 
ability and  statistics.  The  courses  must  be  approved  by  a  mathematics  depart- 
ment adviser. 

Students  majoring  in  business  and  administration  with  a  secondary  concentra- 
tion in  mathematics  may  obtain  a  second  major  in  mathematics.  The  require- 
ments are  Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  221,  and  five  approved  mathematics 
courses  at  the  300-400  level,  of  which  at  least  four  are  at  the  400-level. 
Recommended  courses  for  this  program  are  Mathematics  361,  471,  472,  483,  484, 
Management  352,  453,  456;  Economics  315,  465;  Finance  310,  331,  and  341. 

Concentration  in  Statistics 

A  student  majoring  in  mathematics  in  the  College  of  Science  or  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  may  choose  to  concentrate  in  statistics.  For  this  concentration,  the  300- 
and  400-level  course  requirements  are:  417;  305  or  472;  one  of  352,  450,  452,  or 
455;  380  or  480;  483;  and  at  least  two  of  473,  481,  484,  485. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 
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Academic  College  Requirements 16 

Physical  Sciences  (not  GEA) 61 

Biological  Sciences  (not  GEA) 61 

Foreign  Language  (French,  German,  or  Russian 

recommended)  (4)2  +  4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Mathematics  42 

Mathematics  150,  221,  250,  251 (3)1  +  11 

Computer  Science  202  and  311F,  or  approved  substitutes 4 

At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups:  (One  area 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  have  a  minor  in  computer 

science) 12 

Group  A:  Algebra/Discrete  Mathematics/Linear  Algebra 

319,  419,  421,  447,  449 
Group  B:  Analysis 

352,  450,  452,  455 
Group  C:  Applied  Mathematics/Numerical  Analysis 

305,  361,  471,  472,  475A 
Group  D:  Probability/Statistics 
380,  480,  483 
Five  additional  courses  in  mathematics  numbered  above  299 

(excluding  311,  314,  319E,  352E,  400,  411,  412,  457,  458) 15 

Each  student's  program  must  include  at  least  5  mathe- 
matics courses  at  the  400  level. 
Courses  taken  Pass/Fail  will  not  count  toward  the  major. 
Electives 16 

Total  120 


The  46  hour  requirement  is  reduced  by  taking  science  and  mathematics  courses  which  are  approved  substitutes  for 
General  Education  requirements. 

Four  hours  of  foreign  language  may  be  applied  toward  General  Education  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Academic  College  Requirements 7 

English  Composition 3 

Foreign  Language (4)  +  4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Mathematics 42 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  221 (3)  +  11 

Computer  Science  202  and  31  IF,  or  approved  substitutes 4 

At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups:  (One  area 
may  be  waived  for  students  who  have  a  major  or  minor  in  com- 
puter science)  12 

Group  A:  Algebra/Discrete  Mathematics/Linear  Algebra 

319,  419,  421,  447,  449 
Group  B:  Analysis 

352,  450,  452,  455 
Group  C:  Applied  Mathematics/Numerical  Analysis 

305,  361,  471,  472,  475A 
Group  D:  Probability/Statistics 
380,  480,  483 
Five  additional  courses  in  mathematics  numbered  above  299 

(excluding  311,  314,  319E,  352E,  400,  411,  412,  457,  458) 15 

Each  student's  program  must  include  at  least  5  mathe- 
matics courses  at  the  400  level 
Courses  taken  Pass/Fail  will  not  count  toward  the  major. 
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Secondary  Concentration  Requirements  6-9 

Six  to  nine  hours  approved  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  one  of 
the  following  areas:  engineering,  computer  science,  physics,  economics, 
business  and  administration.  A  minor  in  any  department  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  the  College  of  Science  may  be  substituted  for  this 
requirement. 

Electives  16-19 

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  major  in  mathematics  must  plan 
schedules  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  199  with  a  mathematics  advis- 
er. Grades  must  be  at  least  C  in  mathematics  courses  used  to  satisfy  these 
requirements. 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202,  and  301;  GEC  213;  GED  101  and 
102;  GED  152  or  153;  GEE  201 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Mathematics 39 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251  or  305 (3)  +  8 

Mathematics  221 3 

A  student  may  take  some  of  the  above  courses  by  proficiency 
examination. 

Computer  Science  202  and  311F,  or  approved  substitutes 4 

Mathematics  311,  319,  (or  419),  335,  and  352  (or  452) 13 

Mathematics  319E  and  352E 2 

At  least  3  additional  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  399    9 

Professional  Education  Requirement 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 
Electives 10 

Total  120 


^ee  Catalog  section  titled  Curriculum  and  Instruction  for  specific  certification  requirements. 

Unconditional  admission  into  the  Teacher  Education  Program  in  mathematics  re- 
quires a  2.5  average  in  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  149,  including  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  at  least  two  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  299  (not 
including  Mathematics  311,  314,  400,  411,  or  412). 

Approval  for  student  teaching  requires  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Mathematics 
311  and  a  2.25  average  in  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  299,  including  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  at  least  four  other  mathematics  courses  (not  including 
Mathematics  314,  400,  411  or  412.)  Students  with  a  minor  in  mathematics  must 
also  meet  this  requirement  to  student  teach  in  mathematics. 

Minor 

A  non-teaching  minor  consists  of  Mathematics  150,  or  140,  or  equivalent  and  12 
hours  of  mathematics  credit  at  the  200  level  or  above,  including  at  least  one 
course  at  the  400  level  (excluding  311,  314,  400,  411,  412,  457,  and  458).  Courses 
should  be  approved  by  a  mathematics  departmental  adviser.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  students  interested  in  a  mathematics  minor  should  see  a  math- 
ematics departmental  education  adviser  to  obtain  a  current  list  of  specific  re- 
quirements. A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  courses  used  to  meet 
minor  requirements. 
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Honors 

Mathematics  395  and  495  are  used  for  individual  honors  work  for  upper  level  un- 
dergraduates in  mathematics. 

Courses  (MATH) 

A  hand-held  calculator  with  function  keys  appropriate  to  the  course  is  required  of 
each  student  in  108,  109,  111,  114,  116,  117,  139,  140,  141,  150,  250,  251,  282,  and 
283.  The  student  should  consult  the  instructor  of  the  course  about  appropriate 
calculators. 

108-3  College  Algebra.  The  algebra  of  functions  (polynomials,  rational,  exponential,  logarith- 
mic), graphing,  conic  sections,  solving  equations  including  systems.  Credit  is  not  given  for  both 
108  and  111.  Prerequisite:  GED  107  or  two  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics  including 
the  content  of  algebra  I  and  II. 

109-3  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Trigonometric  and  inverse  trigonometric  func- 
tions, complex  numbers,  conic  sections,  polar  coordinates.  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  109  and  111. 
Prerequisite:  108  or  equivalent. 

111-5  Precalculus.  An  intensive  course  in  college  algebra  and  trigonometry  for  students  who 
plan  to  take  Calculus  I.  The  algebra  of  functions  (polynomial,  rational,  exponential,  logarithmic, 
trigonometric,  inverse  trigonometric),  graphing,  conic  sections,  solving  equations  including  sys- 
tems, complex  numbers,  polar  coordinates.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  108  or  109.  Prereq- 
uisite: three  years  of  college  preparatory  mathematics,  including  algebra  I,  algebra  II,  and 
geometry. 

114-4  Algebraic  and  Arithmetic  Systems.  Whole  numbers,  integers,  rational  numbers,  real 
numbers,  numeration  systems,  algorithms,  number  theory,  metric  system,  elementary  algebra, 
probability.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  requires  a  passing  grade  on  a  basic  skills  test  of 
minimal  mathematical  proficiency.  This  course  can  be  used  to  satisfy  the  mathematics  require- 
ments in  General  Education.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  or  GED  106  or 
equivalent. 

116-5  Finite  Mathematics  and  Algebra.  Topics  from  intermediate  algebra  and  college  alge- 
bra, systems  of  linear  equations,  matrix  algebra,  Gauss-Jordan  row  reduction,  linear  program- 
ming, elementary  probability  theory,  emphasis  on  business  applications.  Credit  is  not  given  for 
both  116  and  139.  If  there  is  prior  credit  in  GED  107,  Mathematics  108  or  111,  only  3  hours  of 
credit  for  106  may  be  applied  to  graduation  requirements.  This  course  can  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
mathematics  requirement  in  General  Education.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  or 
GED  106. 

117-5  Finite  Mathematics  and  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  116.  Topics  in  algebra,  elementary 
differential  calculus,  max-min  problems  emphasizing  business  applications,  partial  derivatives, 
elementary  integral  calculus  with  applications  in  economics.  Credit  hours  for  both  117  and  140  or 
for  both  117  and  141  may  not  be  applied  to  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements.  No  credit  hours  for 
117  may  be  applied  to  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements  if  there  is  prior  credit  in  150.  Prerequi- 
site: 116. 

139-3  Finite  Mathematics.  Set  concepts  and  operations,  combinations,  permutations,  elemen- 
tary probability  theory  including  Bayes  formula,  linear  systems  of  equations,  matrix  algebra, 
Gauss-Jordan  row  reduction,  introduction  to  linear  programming.  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  116 
and  139.  Prerequisite:  GED  107  or  one  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra. 
140-4  Short  Course  in  Calculus.  Techniques  of  differentiation,  increasing  and  decreasing  func- 
tions, curve  sketching,  max-min  problems  in  business  and  social  science;  partial  derivatives, 
LaGrange  multipliers,  elementary  techniques  of  integration.  Credit  hours  for  both  117  and  140  or 
for  both  140  and  141  may  not  be  applied  to  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements.  No  credit  hours  for 
140  may  be  applied  to  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements  if  there  is  prior  credit  in  150.  Prerequi- 
site: GED  107  or  one  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra. 

141-4  Short  Course  in  Calculus  for  Biological  Sciences.  Basic  techniques  of  differentiation 
and  integration.  Population  and  organism  growth  problems  solved  by  using  calculus.  Translation 
of  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  into  mathematical  problems.  Credit  hours  for  both  141  and 
117  or  for  both  141  and  140  may  not  be  applied  to  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements.  No  credit 
hours  for  141  may  be  applied  to  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements  if  there  is  prior  credit  in  150. 
Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 

150-4  Calculus  I.  Treatment  of  the  major  concepts  and  techniques  of  single-variable  calculus, 
with  careful  statements  but  few  proofs.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  the  elementary  func- 
tions with  associated  analytic  geometry.  If  there  is  prior  credit  in  140,  117,  or  141,  only  2  hours 
credit  for  150  may  be  applied  to  graduation  requirements.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

215-3  Discrete  Structures  I.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  215.)  Number  systems  and  computer 
arithmetic.  Sets,  relations,  and  functions.  Boolean  algebra  with  applications  to  computer  logic  de- 
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sign.  Elementary  matrix  operations.  Combinations,  permutations,  and  counting  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: 108  or  equivalent. 

221-3  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  Vector  spaces,  linear  functions,  systems  of  equations, 
dimensions,  determinants,  eigenvalues,  quadratic  forms.  Prerequisite:  150  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

250-4  Calculus  II.  Develops  the  techniques  of  single-variable  calculus  begun  in  Calculus  I  and 
extends  the  concepts  of  function,  limit,  derivative,  and  integral  to  functions  of  more  than  one  vari- 
able. The  treatment  is  intuitive,  as  in  Calculus  I.  Techniques  of  integration,  introduction  to  multi- 
variate calculus,  elements  of  infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  150  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
251-3  Calculus  III.  Further  topics  in  calculus.  Definite  integrals  over  solid  regions,  applications 
of  partial  derivatives,  vectors  and  vector  operations,  derivatives  of  vector  functions,  line  integrals. 
Green's  theorem.  Prerequisite:  250  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

257-1  to  12  Concurrent  Work  Experience.  As  an  instructional  aide,  the  student  will  do 
tutoring  under  the  direction  of  an  established  teacher  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

282-3  Introduction  to  Statistics.  Designed  to  introduce  beginning  students  to  basic  concepts, 
techniques,  and  applications  of  statistics.  Topics  include  the  following:  organization  and  display  of 
data,  measures  of  location  and  dispersion,  elementary  probability,  statistical  estimation,  and 
parametric  and  nonparametric  tests  of  hypotheses.  Prerequisite:  108  or  equivalent. 
283-3  Introduction  to  Applied  Statistics.  This  course  is  experiment  motivated,  uses  real-work 
data,  and  computer  analysis  of  data.  Statistical  concepts  discussed  are  descriptive  statistics,  ele- 
mentary probability,  expectation,  sampling  distributions,  statistical  estimation  and  testing,  confi- 
dence intervals,  correlation  and  regression,  and  contingency  tables.  The  student  is  given  experi- 
ence in  writing  reports  of  experiments.  Prerequisite:  140. 

305-3  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  I.  Solution  techniques  for  differen- 
tial equations  with  emphasis  on  second  order  equations,  applications  to  physical  sciences,  series 
solutions.  Prerequisite:  250  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

306-3  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  II.  Laplace  transforms  and  Fourier 
series  with  applications  to  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations.  Systems  of  first  order  differ- 
ential equations,  stability.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

311-4  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  The  nature  and  objectives  of  the  secondary  math- 
ematics curriculum.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  means  of  introducing  new  ideas  into  the 
high  school  program.  For  students  preparing  to  be  certified  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics. 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  major  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  College  of  the  Science.  Prerequisite:  319,  319E,  and  335. 
314-3  Geometry  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Congruence,  similarity;  parallelism,  perpendicu- 
larity; measurement;  area,  volume;  ratio  and  proportion;  constructions;  proof.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  requirements  for  a  mathematics  major.  Prerequisite:  114  or  consent  of  department. 
319-3  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra.  Basic  properties  of  groups  and  rings:  Binary  opera- 
tions, groups,  subgroups,  permutations,  cyclic  groups,  isomorphisms,  Cayley's  theorem,  direct 
products,  cosets,  normal  subgroups,  factor  groups,  homomorphisms,  rings,  integral  domains.  Pre- 
requisite: 221;  plus  for  secondary  education  majors,  concurrent  enrollment  in  319E. 
319E-1  Modern  Algebra  as  Applied  to  the  Secondary  Schools.  Two  hours  per  week.  The 
applicability  of  the  concepts  of  modern  algebra,  particularly  the  field  axioms  and  the  function  con- 
cept, to  the  secondary  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  319.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

335-3  Concepts  of  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 
geometry  with  an  emphasis  on  axiom  systems,  models,  and  counterexamples.  Topics  include  met- 
ric geometry,  betweenness,  plane  separation,  congruence,  absolute  plane  geometry,  the  critical 
function,  and  parallelism.  Prerequisite:  221  or  250. 

352-3  Theory  of  Calculus.  An  introduction  to  understanding  and  writing  proofs  in  mathemati- 
cal analysis,  through  a  careful  study  of  limits,  continuity,  the  derivative,  and  the  integral.  Prereq- 
uisite: 221,  250;  plus  for  secondary  education  majors,  concurrent  enrollment  in  325e. 
352E-1  Analysis  as  Applied  to  the  Secondary  Schools.  Two  hours  per  week.  Sequences,  se- 
ries, infinite  decimals,  continuity.  Applications  to  the  secondary  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  352.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

361-3  Numerical  Calculus.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  361.)  Algorithms  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
merical problems  encountered  in  scientific  research  work  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  dig- 
ital computers.  Includes  an  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature, 
solution  of  nonlinear  equations  and  linear  systems,  solution  of  differential  equations.  Prerequi- 
site: 221  and  250  and  a  working  knowledge  of  FORTRAN. 

380-3  Elements  of  Probability.  Probability  as  a  mathematical  system.  Axioms,  permutations 
and  combinations,  random  variables,  generating  functions,  limit  theorems,  and  Monte  Carlo  pro- 
cedure. Prerequisite:  250  and  Computer  Science  202. 

395-1  to  6  Readings  in  Mathematics.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects.  Prerequisite: 
3.00  grade  point  average  in  mathematics  and  consent  of  chairperson. 

400-3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  the  development  of  major  mathematics  con- 
cepts. Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  abstract  concept  of  space,  to  the  evolution 
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of  abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution  of  the  function  concept,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of 
rigor  in  mathematics  from  600  B.C.  Does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  major  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  College  of  Science.  Prerequisite:  319  and  352  or  consent  of  instructor. 
405-3  Intermediate  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  Topics  selected  from  linear  systems, 
existence  and  uniqueness  for  initial  value  and  boundary  value  problems,  oscillation,  and  stability. 
Prerequisite:  306. 

406-3  Eigenfunction  Analysis.  Discrete  and  continuous  models  for  the  vibrating  string;  sepa- 
ration of  variables  and  eigenfunction  analysis;  inner  product  spaces;  operators  on  inner  product 
spaces;  the  spectral  theorem  for  Hermitian  operators  on  finite  dimensional  spaces  with  applica- 
tions; the  Courant-Fisher  max-min  characterization  of  eigenvalues;  the  spectral  theorem  for  com- 
pact Hermitian  operators  with  applications  to  Sturm-Liouville  boundary  value  problems  and 
Fredholm  integral  equations.  Prerequisite:  221  and  305. 

407-3  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equations.  First  order  linear  and  quasilinear  par- 
tial differential  equations,  characteristics,  second  order  linear  partial  differential  equations,  clas- 
sification of  types,  boundary  value  and  initial  value  problems,  well  posed  problems,  the  wave 
equation,  domain  of  dependence,  range  of  influence,  Laplace's  equation  and  Dirichlet  problems, 
the  maximum  principle.  Poisson's  integral,  fundamental  solution  of  the  heat  equation.  Prerequi- 
site: 251,  305. 

409-3  Introduction  to  Fourier  Analysis.  The  Fourier  synthesis  and  analysis  equations  for 
functions  on  the  real  line,  the  circle,  the  integers,  and  the  regular  N-gon;  convolution;  techniques 
for  finding  Fourier  transforms;  operators  associated  with  Fourier  analysis;  the  FFT  and  FHT  algo- 
rithms and  fast  convolution;  generalized  functions;  applications  to  probability,  partial  differential 
equations,  linear  systems,  and  numerical  analysis.  Prerequisite:  221  and  305. 
411-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Mathematical  Topics  for  Teachers.  Variety  of  short  courses  in  math- 
ematical ideas  useful  in  curriculum  enrichment  in  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.  May 
be  repeated  as  topics  vary.  Does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  major. 

412-3  Problem  Solving  Approaches  to  Basic  Mathematical  Skills.  Content  of  basic  skills  at 
all  levels  of  education  and  the  development  of  these  skills  from  elementary  school  through  college; 
emphasis  on  problem  solving  and  problem  solving  techniques;  determination  of  student  skills  and 
proficiency  level.  Credit  may  not  be  applied  toward  degree  requirements  in  mathematics.  Prereq- 
uisite: 314  or  equivalent. 

417-3  Applied  Matrix  Theory.  Matrix  algebra  and  simple  applications,  simultaneous  linear 
equations,  linear  dependence  and  independence  of  vectors,  rank  and  inverses,  determinants, 
eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  quadratic  forms,  applications.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  to- 
ward a  graduate  degree  in  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  139  or  221  or  consent  of  department. 
419-3  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  II.  Solvable  groups,  maximal  ideals,  basis  and  di- 
mension, elementary  field  extension  theory,  splitting  fields,  geometric  constructions,  elementary 
Galois  theory,  Galois  group  of  a  polynomial,  solution  of  equations  in  radicals.  Prerequisite:  319  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

421-3  Linear  Algebra.     Fields,  vector  spaces  over  fields,  triangular  and  Jordan  forms  of  matri- 
ces, dual  spaces  and  tensor  products,  bilinear  forms,  inner  product  spaces.  Prerequisite:  221. 
425-3  Theory  of  Numbers.     Properties  of  integers,  primes,  divisibility,  congruences,  quadratic 
forms,  diophantine  equations,  and  other  topics  in  number  theory.  Prerequisite:  319  or  consent  of 
department. 

433-3  Introduction  to  Topology.  Study  of  continuity,  convergence,  compactness,  and 
completeness  in  the  context  of  metric  spaces.  Prerequisite:  352  or  consent  of  department. 
435-3  Elementary  Differential  Geometry.  An  introduction  to  modern  differential  geometry 
through  the  study  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  R3.  Local  curve  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  Serret- 
Frenet  formulas;  global  curve  theory  including  Fenchel's  theorem;  local  surface  theory  motivated 
by  curve  theory;  global  surface  theory  including  the  Gauss-Bonnet  theorem.  Prerequisite:  221  and 
251. 

447-3  Introduction  to  Graph  Theory.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  447.)  Introduction  to  theory 
of  graphs,  digraphs,  and  networks  and  applications  to  electrical  systems  and  computer  science. 
Topics  include  blocks  and  cut-points,  Eulerian  graphs,  trees,  cycle  and  cocycle  spaces,  planarity 
and  Kuratowski's  Theorem,  connectivity  and  Menger's  Theorem,  Hamiltonian  graphs,  colorabil- 
ity  and  Heawood's  Theorem,  flows  in  networks  and  Ford-Fulkerson  Theorem,  critical  path  analy- 
sis. Prerequisite:  221  and  319  or  Computer  Science  315. 

449-3  Introduction  to  Combinatorics.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  449.)  An  introduction  to 
combinatorial  mathematics  with  computing  applications.  Topics  include  selections  and  arrange- 
ments, generating  functions,  recursion,  inclusion  and  exclusion,  coding  theory,  block  designs.  Pre- 
requisite: 319  or  Computer  Science  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450-3  Methods  of  Advanced  Calculus.  Sequences  and  series  of  functions;  partial  differentia- 
tion; Jacobians;  the  implicit  function  theorem;  the  classical  differential  operators  in  general  curvi- 
linear coordinates;  line,  surface,  and  volume  integrals,  the  divergence  and  Stokes'  theorems; 
transformation  of  variables  in  multiple  integrals;  integrals  containing  a  parameter.  Prerequisite:  251. 
452-3  Introduction  to  Analysis.  A  rigorous  development  of  one-variable  calculus  concepts  in- 
cluding the  real  numbers,  sets,  limits  of  sequences,  continuity  of  functions,  differentiation, 
Riemann-Stieltjes  integration,  series  of  functions  at  a  more  advanced  level  than  352.  Prerequisite: 
251. 
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455-3  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis  and  Applications.  Complex  numbers,  analytic 
functions,  line  integrals,  the  Cauchy-Goursat  theorem  and  its  implications,  power  series.  Laurent 
series,  polar  and  essential  singularities,  analytic  continuation,  contour  integration,  residue  theo- 
rem, conformal  mapping.  Prerequisite:  251. 

457-3  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  (Same  as  Business  Administration  451.)  Introducto- 
ry survey  of  basic  quantitative  methods  necessary  for  graduate  study  in  business;  designed  for 
students  with  deficiencies  in  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  Course  consists  of  introduction  to 
calculus,  matrix  algebra,  and  probability.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  business  examples.  Prerequi- 
site: enrollment  in  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  or  consent  of  department;  Math 
108  or  equivalent. 

458-3  Statistical  Methods  in  Business  and  Industry.  Basic  probability  concepts;  random  var- 
iables; univariate  and  joint  distributions;  Bernoulli,  binomial,  Poisson,  normal,  exponential,  gam- 
ma, chi-square,  t  and  F  distributions;  sampling  distributions;  estimation  by  the  method  of  mo- 
ments and  the  method  of  maximum  likelihood;  confidence  intervals;  hypothesis  tests  for  normal, 
Bernoulli  and  Poisson  distributions;  simple  regressions  and  analysis  of  variance  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: 140  or  equivalent  and  graduate  standing  in  College  of  Business  and  Administration  or 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology. 

460-3  Transformation  Geometry.  Geometry  as  the  study  of  properties  invariant  under  congru- 
ences, similarities,  affine  transformations,  and  projectivities.  Prerequisite:  221  and  319. 
471-3  Introduction  to  Optimization  Techniques.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  471.)  Nature  of 
optimization  problems.  General  and  special  purpose  methods  of  optimization,  such  as  linear  pro- 
gramming, classical  optimization,  separable  programming,  integer  programming,  and  dynamic 
programming.  Prerequisite:  221,  250.  Computer  Science  202. 

472-3  Linear  Programming.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  472.)  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  line- 
ar programming  model.  Development  of  the  simplex  method.  Application  of  the  model  to  various 
problems.  Duality  theory.  Transportation.  Assignment  problems.  Postoptimality  analysis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 221  and  Computer  Science  202. 

473-3  Reliability  Theory.  Formulation  of  the  concept  of  reliability  in  terms  of  probability  theo- 
ry. Failure  distributions  and  failure  rates.  Elements  of  renewal  theory.  Age  and  block  replacement 
policies,  optimal  replacement  policies,  optimal  replacement  policies  for  classes  of  failure  distribu- 
tions. Prerequisite:  480  or  483,  or  consent  of  department. 

475-6  (3,  3)  Numerical  Analysis.  (Same  as  Computer  Science  464.)  An  introduction  to  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  computation  with  special  emphasis  on  methods  useful  with  digital  computers. 
Topics  include  the  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  interpolation  and  approximation,  numerical 
differentiation  and  integration,  solution  of  differential  equations,  matrix  calculations  and  the  so- 
lution of  systems  of  linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  (a)  221  and  250  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
FORTRAN;  (b)  305  and  475a. 

480-4  Introduction  to  Probability.  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  probability  theory  at  a 
level  suited  to  upper-division  undergraduates  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Topics  include: 
event  spaces,  probability  functions,  combinatorics,  generating  functions,  conditional  probability, 
independence,  random  variables,  probability  distributions,  expectations,  moments,  characteristic 
functions,  inversion  formulas,  sums  of  independent  random  variables,  the  multivariate  normal 
distributions,  the  central  limit  theorem,  the  weak  and  strong  laws  of  large  numbers.  Prerequisite:  251. 
481-3  Elements  of  Stochastic  Processes.  An  introduction,  including  normal,  Poisson,  and 
Markov  processes.  Prerequisite:  380  or  480. 

483-4  Mathematical  Statistics  in  Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences  I.  Introduction  to  sta- 
tistical theory  with  applications  in  engineering  and  the  physical  sciences.  Probability:  axioms, 
distributions  including  noncentral  distributions,  moments  and  moment  generating  functions,  or- 
der statistics.  Statistical  inference:  point  and  interval  estimation,  testing  hypotheses,  likelihood 
ratio  tests.  Prerequisite:  250. 

484-4  Mathematical  Statistics  in  Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences  II.  An  introduction  to  lin- 
ear models  and  the  design  of  experiments  with  applications  in  engineering  and  the  physical  sciences. 
Analysis  of  the  general  linear  model,  basic  designs  and  criteria,  response  surface  analysis  and  factor 
analysis.  Statistical  computation.  Prerequisite:  483  and  221,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
485-3  Applied  Statistical  Analysis.  Elements  of  survey  sampling  including  simple  random 
and  stratified  sampling,  ratio  and  regression  estimates;  elements  of  nonparametric  methods  in- 
cluding the  sign,  Wilcoxon  and  Kruskal-Wallis  tests;  analysis  of  categorical  data  including 
loglinear  models.  Prerequisite:  480  or  483  or  consent  of  instructor. 

495-1  to  6  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics.  Individual  study  or  small  group  discussions  in  spe- 
cial areas  of  interest  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair- 
person and  instructor. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes 

(Department) 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes  offers  the  Me- 
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chanical  Engineering  major  which  is  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  (Major,  Courses) 

Mechanical  engineering  is  one  of  the  most  broadly  based  of  the  traditional  engineer- 
ing disciplines.  Mechanical  engineers  design  and  develop  a  wide  variety  of  systems 
for  conversion,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  energy;  for  material  processing  and 
handling  and  packaging;  for  transportation;  for  environmental  control;  and  for 
many  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Therefore,  the  curriculum  con- 
tains a  broad  foundation  in  mathematics  and  the  basic  and  engineering  sciences, 
followed  by  more  concentrated  study  in  energy  and  machine  systems. 

Mechanical  engineers  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  assignments  including  plan- 
ning and  design,  research  and  development,  supervision  of  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  complex  systems,  and  management. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

General  Education  Requirements 31 l 

GEA:  Substitute  basic  science 

GEB:  GEB  105,  301,  and  one  of  GEB  108,  114, 

202  or  211  92 

GEC:  Select  one  of  GEC  101,  102,  or  208;  plus  345  and 

either  122  or  330  92 

GED:  GED  101,  102,  153  and  substitute  mathematics 9 

GEE:  two  hours  of  health  and  two  hours  of  physical  education 

activity 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Mechanical  Engineering  102 

Basic  Sciences 18 

Physics  205a,b;  255a,b 8 

Chemistry  222a  and  222c  7 

GEA  115  3 

Mathematics  Analysis  17 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  305  14 

Engineering  351 3 

Mechanical  Engineering 67 

General:  Engineering  102,  222,  361,  400  7 

Required  Engineering  Sciences4  29 

Engineering  260a,b,  300,  311,  312,  313  and  335;  Me- 
chanical Engineering  302,  310,  and  either  301  or  400 

Required  Mixed  Engineering  Science/Design5 6 

Mechanical  Engineering  470  and  475 

Required  Engineering  Design4 7 

Mechanical  Engineering  402  and  4436 

Required  Engineering  Laboratory 3 

Mechanical  Engineering  303  and  either  401  or  403 

Elective  Engineering  Design  Credit4 7 

Engineering  Science  Credit  5 

For  Engineering  Design  and  Engineering  Science  cred- 
it above,  elect  at  least  12  hours  of  the  following  courses, 
such  that  the  sum  of  design  credit  hours  (shown  in  pa- 
rentheses) is  not  less  than  seven  hours:  Mechanical  En- 
gineering 404  (2  hours),  406  (2  hours),  408  (1  hour),  416 
(1  hour),  430  (1  hour),  435  (2  hours),  436  (1  hour)  440  (2 
hours),  442  (2.5  hours),  446  (2  hours),  472  (2  hours),  476 
(2  hours) 
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Approved  Technical  Electives 3 

Total 133 


'Courses  required  for  the  major  will  apply  toward  15  hours  of  General  Education,  making  a  total  of  46  in  that  area. 

2Engineering  requirements  for  GEB  and  GEC  are  more  restrictive  than  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 

3Transfer  students  holding  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  must  have  a  sequence  of  courses  in 
social  science  or  humanities  terminated  by  a  junior  level  course.  See  departmental  adviser  for  an  approved  course.  Stu- 
dents transferring  from  other  programs  or  institutions  will  be  required  to  (a)  complete  a  course  sequence  in  the  humanities 
or  social  sciences  which  includes  a  junior  level  course  or  (b)  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  for  engineering 
students. 

Engineering  sciences  have  their  roots  in  mathematics  and  basic  sciences,  but  carry  that  knowledge  toward  creative 
design.  Engineering  design  is  the  process  of  devising  a  system,  component,  or  process  using  basic  and  engineering  sciences, 
mathematics  and  creative  thinking  along  with  economic,  safety,  and  environmental  considerations. 

5Mechanical  Engineering  475  represents  2  hours  of  engineering  design  and  1  hour  of  engineering  science  credit.  Me- 
chanical Engineering  470  represents  2  hours  of  engineering  science  and  1  hour  of  engineering  design  credit. 

Mechanical  Engineering  443  represents  3  hours  of  design  credit  and  1  hour  of  general  engineering  technical  credit. 

Courses  (ME) 

Safety  glasses,  an  electronic  calculator,  and  textbooks  are  required  of  all  mechan- 
ical engineering  students. 

301-3  Engineering  Thermodynamics  II.  Combined  first  and  second  law  analysis;  availability 
and  reversability.  Third  Law.  General  thermodynamic  relations.  Reactive  systems.  Thermody- 
namic equilibrium.  Phase  Rule.  Applications.  Thermodynamics  of  one  dimensional  fluid  flow.  Pre- 
requisite: Engineering  300. 

302-3  Heat  Transfer  Fundamentals.  Fundamentals  of  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  convection 
and  radiation.  Applications  of  theory  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  260b,  313 
or  concurrent  enrollment. 

303-2  Introductory  Measurement,  Instrumentation,  and  Device  Control  Laboratory.  Ex- 
periments applicable  to  the  use  of  modern  microprocessor  based  electronic  equipment  for  data  ac- 
quisition, interpretation,  and  control  in  mechanical  devices.  Discussion  of  basic  electronics  appli- 
cations. Prerequisite:  Engineering  335. 

310-3  Mechanisms/Kinematics.  Introduction  to  the  kinematics  of  machines.  Topics  include  ab- 
solute and  relative  displacement,  velocity,  and  acceleration  and  calculation  methods.  Applications 
include  linkages,  gears,  gear  train,  cams,  rotary  to/from  linear  motion  transformation  mecha- 
nisms, steady-to-intermittent  motion  mechanisms.  Introduction  of  general  purpose  program  for 
modeling  of  mechanical  systems.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  and  260b. 

400-3  Power  and  Refrigeration  Cycles.  Use  of  engineering  thermodynamics  in  analysis  of 
power  and  refrigeration  cycles.  Detailed  treatment  of  various  gas  and  vapor  power  cycles  including 
combined  gas  and  steam  cycles.  Thermodynamics  of  combustion.  Gas  and  vapor  refrigeration  cy- 
cles. First  and  Second  Law  analysis  and  turbo-machinery  Prerequisite:  Engineering  300. 
401-1  Thermal  Measurements  Laboratory.  Study  of  basic  physical  measurements  used  in  the 
thermal  sciences.  Calibration  techniques  for  temperature  and  pressure  sensors.  Thermal  meas- 
urements under  transient  and  steady-state  conditions.  Applications  include  conduction,  convec- 
tion, and  radiation  experiments.  Uncertainty  analysis.  The  handling  and  reduction  of  data.  Pre- 
requisite: 302  and  Engineering  222. 

402-3  Heat  Exchange  Equipment  Design.  Engineering  design  of  heat  exchange  equipment 
such  as  boilers,  evaporators,  cooling  towers,  furnaces  and  systems  involving  combinations  of  con- 
duction, convection  and  radiation  mechanisms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  application  of  basic  princi- 
ples of  heat  transfer  and  fluid  mechanics  to  the  design  of  heat  exchange  equipment.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  work  "open-ended"  problems  with  multiple  possible  solutions.  Prerequisite:  302, 
Engineering  222  and  313. 

403-1  Mechanical  Engineering  Measurements  Laboratory.  Laboratory  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  use  of  instruments  to  measure  time,  distance,  velocity,  acceleration,  strain,  fluid 
flow,  and  turbulence.  Instruments  include  micrometers,  laser  distance  meters,  stroboscopes,  oscil- 
loscopes, incremental  rotary  encoder,  LVDT,  load  cells,  accelerometers,  analog/digital  convertors, 
pressure  transducers,  and  related  equipment.  Prerequisite:  303,  Engineering  311. 
404-4  Optimization  of  Process  Systems.  Simulation  and  optimization  of  process  systems 
based  upon  engineering  science  and  economic  fundamentals.  Analysis  and  correlation  of  experi- 
mental engineering  data  and  use  of  correlated  data  in  simulation,  design  and  decision  making. 
Design  of  systems  using  economics  and  continuous  and  discrete  optimization  methods  encounter- 
ed in  engineering  practice.  Use  of  the  computer  is  required.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  361,  Math- 
ematics 305  and  senior  standing  in  engineering. 

405-3  Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Gas  Turbines.  Operation  and  performance  charac- 
teristics of  Otto,  Diesel,  Wankel  engines  and  gas  turbines.  Methods  of  engine  testing,  types  of 
fuels  and  their  characteristics,  fuel  metering  systems,  engine  combustion  analysis  as  related  to 
engine  performance,  fuel  characteristics  and  air  pollution,  exhaust  gas  analysis,  and  air  pollution 
control.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  300. 

406-3  Thermal  Systems  Design.  Applications  of  the  principles  of  engineering  analysis  to  the 
design  of  thermal  systems.  Consideration  of  such  systems  as  refrigeration,  air  conditioning,  space- 
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craft  thermal  control,  and  cogeneration.  Numerical  analysis  and  solution  of  an  open-ended  design 
problem.  Prerequisite:  302,  Engineering  222  and  300. 

408-3  Energy  Conversion  Systems.  Principles  of  advanced  energy  conversion  systems;  nucle- 
ar power  plants,  combined  cycles,  magnetohydromagnetics,  cogeneration  (electricity  and  process 
steam),  and  heat  pumps.  Constraints  on  design  and  use  of  energy  conversion  systems;  energy  re- 
sources, environmental  effects,  and  economics.  Prerequisite:  301  or  400. 

410-3  Applied  Chemical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  Designed  for  students  interested  in 
chemical  and  environmental  processes  and  materials  science.  Topics  covered  include  applications 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Laws  of  Thermodynamics,  solution  theory,  phase  equilibria,  sources  and 
uses  of  thermodynamic  data,  classical  reaction  rate  theory,  kinetic  mechanisms,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  rate-determining  steps  in  chemical  reactions.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  222,  Engineering 
300  or  consent  of  instructor. 

414-3  Noise  and  Vibration  Control.  Principles  of  engineering  acoustics  and  vibration  and 
their  application  to  noise  and  vibration  control  techniques.  Laboratory  experience  demonstrates 
techniques  for  control  and  reduction  of  vibration  and  noise.  Prerequisite:  470  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

416-3  Air  Pollution  Control.  Engineering  control  theory,  procedure,  equipment,  and  economics 
related  to  control  of  particulate,  gaseous,  and  toxic  air  emissions.  The  environmental  impacts  due 
both  to  controlling  and  not  controlling  emissions  are  considered.  Understanding  of  the  basics  is 
evaluated  as  students  design  control  equipment,  specify  and  troubleshoot  control  systems  and  pre- 
dict the  impacts  for  each  major  type  of  control  system.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
418-1  Air  Quality  Laboratory.  This  laboratory  consists  of  design,  construction,  and  use  of  sys- 
tems to  measure  and  analyze  ambient  atmospheric  pollution.  Safety  glasses  required.  Prerequi- 
site: concurrent  enrollment  in  416. 

419-3  Hazardous  Waste  Incineration.  Incineration  techniques,  procedures  and  systems  are 
presented  for  solid  waste  disposal  and  for  remedial  site  clean-up  activities.  This  includes  regula- 
tions, waste  handling,  emission  controls  and  residue  disposal.  Thermodynamics,  chemistry  and 
equipment  are  discussed,  including  heat  recovery.  Prerequisite:  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 
422-3  Applied  Fluid  Mechanics  for  Mechanical  Engineers.  Applications  of  fluid  mechanics 
in  internal  and  external  flows.  The  mathematical  basis  for  inviscid  and  viscous  flows  calculations 
is  developed  with  application  to  pipe  and  duct  flows;  external  flow  about  bodies;  drag  determina- 
tion; turbomachinery;  and  reaction  propulsion  systems.  Semester  design  project  of  a  fluid  mechan- 
ical system.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  300,  313  and  Mathematics  305. 

423-3  Compressible  Flows.  Foundation  of  high  speed  fluid  mechanics  and  thermodynamics. 
One-dimensional  flow,  isentropic  flow,  shock  waves  and  nozzle  and  diffuser  flows.  Flow  in  ducts 
with  friction  and  heat  transfer.  Prandtl-Meyer  flow.  Compressibility  effects  in  reaction  propulsion 
systems.  Semester  design  project.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  300,  313. 

430-3  Kinematic  Synthesis.  Kinematic  synthesis  of  linkages,  single  loop  and  multiple  loop 
mechanisms,  and  geared  linkages.  Vector  synthesis  of  spatial  mechanism  and  its  computer  simu- 
lation. Prerequisite:  310. 

435-3  Design  of  Mass  Transfer  Processes.  Design  principles  of  mass  transfer  processes.  The 
rate  mechanism  of  molecular,  convective,  and  interphase  mass  diffusion.  The  design  of  selected 
industrial  mass  transport  process  operations  such  as  absorption,  humidification,  water-cooling, 
drying,  and  distillation.  Prerequisite:  302. 

436-3  Mechanical  Systems  Control.  Mathematical  modelling  of  controls  for  mechanical  sys- 
tems. Dynamic  behavior  of  controlled  machines.  Design  of  controlled  mechanical  systems.  Prereq- 
uisite: 303  and  470  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-3  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air  Conditioning  Systems  Design.  Principles  of  human 
thermal  comfort.  Heating  and  cooling  load  analysis.  HVAC  system  design.  Air  conditioning 
processes.  Prerequisite:  302,  Engineering  300. 

442-3  Passive  Solar  Design.  Design  of  solar  heating  systems  for  residence  with  emphasis  on 
passive  systems.  Heat  flow  and  heat  loss.  Estimating  heat  loss  and  heating  requirements  of  build- 
ings. Energy  conserving  building  design.  Predicting  performance  and  economics  of  a  system.  Pre- 
requisite: 302,  Engineering  300. 

443-4  Engineering  Design.  Mechanical  design  of  process  systems  including  costing  and  sched- 
uling. Project  design  definition  may  include  layouts,  instrumentation,  electrical  systems,  fluid 
flow,  piping,  heat  exchange  equipment,  motors,  pressure  vessels,  pumps,  compressors,  and  con- 
crete and  steel  structure  design  and/or  specification.  Cost  factors  leading  to  an  optimal  system 
design  will  be  considered.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  mechanical 
engineering. 

446-3  Energy  Management.  Fundamentals  and  various  levels  of  analysis  for  energy  manage- 
ment of  commercial  buildings  and  industrial  processes  and  buildings.  Use  of  energy  management 
systems  and  economic  evaluations  are  required  in  course  projects.  Prerequisite:  302,  Engineering 
300  and  313. 

462-3  Physical  Metallurgy.  Structure  of  metals.  Dislocation  theory  and  plasticity.  Solid  state 
diffusion.  Thermodynamics  of  solutions  and  phase  diagrams.  Phase  transformations.  Fracture  me- 
chanics. Creep  and  fatigue.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  and  312. 

463-3  Introduction  to  Ceramics.  Structure  and  physical  properties,  mechanical  properties, 
processing  and  design  of  ceramics.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  312  or  equivalent. 
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465-3  Materials  Preparation  and  Processing.  Forming  and  processing  of  materials.  Solidifi- 
cation: single  crystal  techniques,  plane  front  and  dendritic  solidification,  microsegregation, 
nonequilibrium  structures.  Vapor  deposition:  fractionation,  physical  vapor  deposition,  ion  plating, 
sputtering.  Thermal  processing  of  solids:  homogenization,  crystallization,  precipitation.  Powder 
preparation,  sintering,  and  densification.  Deformation  processing:  rolling,  forging,  extrusion, 
drawing,  preferred  orientation.  Prerequisite:  462. 

470-3  Simulation  and  Control  of  Machines.  Dynamic  simulation  and  control  of  machines.  Vi- 
bration analysis  of  mechanical  systems,  applications  of  La  Place  transform  to  modeling  mechani- 
cal systems,  transfer  functions,  and  open/closed  loops.  Response  of  basis  control  systems.  Prerequi- 
site: Engineering  260b  and  Mathematics  305. 

472-3  Materials  Selection  for  Design.  Interaction  of  material  design  process  with  material  se- 
lection criteria.  Comparison  of  materials  properties,  processes,  and  fabrication.  Project  work  in- 
cludes design  models,  material  selection  rationale,  oral  presentation  of  projects,  construction  of 
mock-up  models,  and  theoretical  design  problems  in  the  area  of  the  student's  specialization.  Pre- 
requisite: Engineering  222,  312. 

475-3  Machine  Design  I.     Design  of  machines  using  bearings,  belts,  clutches,  chains,  and 
brakes.  Develops  application  of  the  theory  of  fatigue,  power  transmission,  and  lubrication  to  the 
analysis  and  design  of  machine  elements.  Prerequisite:  310,  Engineering  222  and  311. 
476-3  Machine  Design  II.     Design  of  machines  using  gears,  springs,  screws  and  fasteners,  and 
adhesives.  Matching  power  sources  to  driven  machines.  Prerequisite:  475. 

477-3  Fundamentals  of  Computer-Aided  Design  and  Manufacturing.  Introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  computer-aided  design  and  manufacturing  (CAD/CAM).  Subjects  include  computer 
graphics,  geometric  modelling,  engineering  analysis  with  FEM,  design  optimization,  computer 
numerical  controls,  project  planning,  and  computer  integrated  manufacturing.  (CIM).  Students 
are  required  to  use  computer  packages  for  projects.  Prerequisite:  475  or  consent  of  instructor. 
492-1  to  5  Special  Problems  in  Engineering.  Engineering  topics  and  problems  selected  by  ei- 
ther the  instructor  or  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Five  hours  maximum  course 
credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Medical  Education  Preparation  (Courses) 

Courses  (MEDP) 

400-1  to  6  (1  per  semester)  MEDPREP  Seminar.  Seminar  on  social,  professional,  and  scientif- 
ic issues  of  interest  to  students  planning  a  career  in  medicine  or  dentistry.  Topics:  (a)  orientation; 
(b)  medical/dental  seminar.  Required  of  MEDPREP  participants.  Prerequisite:  restricted  to 
MEDPREP  students.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
401-1  to  20  (1  to  3  per  area)  MEDPREP  Basic  Skills.  Focus  on  skills  critical  for  academic 
success  in  preprofessional  and  professional  training.  Areas:  (a)  learning  skills;  (b)  science  process 
skills;  (c)  quantitative  skills;  (d)  perceptual  motor  skills;  (e)  interpersonal  skills;  (f)  reading  skills; 
(g)  written  communication  skills;  (h)  vocabulary  skills;  (i)  speed  reading;  (j)  other.  All  areas  re- 
quired or  proficiency  demonstrated  within  the  first  year  in  program.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: restricted  to  MEDPREP  students.  Areas  b,  c,  e,  f,  g,  and  i  are  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
402-1  to  12  (1  to  2  per  topic)  MEDPREP  Special  Problems.  Seminars,  workshops,  lectures, 
and  field  experiences  related  to  preparing  the  student  for  medical/dental  school  and  careers  in 
medicine  or  dentistry.  Topics:  (a)  MCAT/DAT  orientation;  (b)  research  seminar;  (c)  clinical  experi- 
ence; (d)  independent  research;  (e)  independent  readings;  (f)  other.  Topic  (b)  required  of  all 
MEDPREP  participants.  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  only  with  written  permission  of  the 
relevant  department  and  graduate  dean.  Prerequisite:  restricted  to  MEDPREP  students.  Topic  (c) 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

403-1  to  15  (1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  3)  MEDPREP  Biology  Tutorial.  De- 
pending on  individual  need  content  will  be  remedial,  supplementary  to  concurrent  biological  sci- 
ence courses,  or  additional  permitting  acceleration.  Sections  will  be  (a)  genetics;  (b)  anatomy,  (c) 
physiology,  (d)  embryology,  (e)  microbiology,  (f)  zoology,  (g)  special.  May  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  only  with  written  permission  of  the  relevant  department  and  the  graduate  dean.  Prerequi- 
site: restricted  to  MEDPREP  students  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404-1  to  14  (1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  2;  1  to  3;  1  to  3)  MEDPREP  Chemistry  Tutorial.  Depend- 
ing on  individual  need  content  will  be  remedial,  supplementary  to  concurrent  preprofessional 
chemistry  courses  (Chemistry  222a,b;  344  and  346;  and  380a,b)  or  additional  permitting  accelera- 
tion. Sections  will  be  (a,b)  inorganic;  (c,d)  organic;  (e)  biochemistry;  (f)  other.  May  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  only  with  written  permission  of  the  relevant  department  and  the  graduate  dean. 
Prerequisite:  restricted  to  MEDPREP  students. 

405-1  to  4  (1  to  2,  1  to  2)  MEDPREP  Physics  Tutorial.  Depending  on  individual  need  content 
will  be  remedial,  supplementary  to  concurrent  preprofessional  physics  courses  or  additional  per- 
mitting acceleration.  Sections  will  correspond  to  two  semester  physics  sequences.  May  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  only  with  written  permission  of  the  relevant  department  and  the  graduate  dean. 
Prerequisite:  restricted  to  MEDPREP  students. 
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Microbiology  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Microbiology  is  the  study  of  microorganisms,  a  large  and  diverse  group  of  organ- 
isms that  exist  as  single  cells  or  cell  clusters.  The  science  of  microbiology  includes 
the  study  of  microbial  growth,  biochemistry,  genetics,  and  ecology,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  microorganisms  to  other  organisms  including  humans.  As  a  basic  bio- 
logical science,  microbiology  provides  some  of  the  most  accessible  research  tools 
for  probing  the  nature  of  life  processes.  Our  sophisticated  understanding  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  principles  governing  life  has  risen  from  studies  of  microor- 
ganisms. As  an  applied  biological  science,  microbiology  deals  with  many  impor- 
tant practical  problems  in  medicine,  agriculture  and  industry,  and  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  modern  revolution  in  biotechnology.  Chemistry  is  an  integral  part  of  mod- 
ern microbiology  and  thus  chemistry  through  organic  is  required  for  the  microbi- 
ology major.  However,  just  one  additional  chemistry  course  beyond  that  required 
for  the  microbiology  major  earns  the  student  a  chemistry  minor,  which  is  strongly 
recommended  for  students  who  aspire  to  careers  in  industrial  microbiology  or  who 
seek  graduate  training  in  microbiology  or  related  disciplines.  The  following  pro- 
gram of  study  prepares  one  for  research  or  teaching  positions  after  the  bachelor's 
degree  or  for  advanced  study  in  graduate  programs  in  microbiology,  molecular  bi- 
ology or  cell  biology. 

Opportunities  for  specialized  training  in  microbial  biochemistry,  genetics,  and 
diversity,  as  well  as  as  in  immunology,  molecular  biology,  biotechnology  and  virol- 
ogy are  available. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements 7 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111  (or  its  equivalent),  or 

140 (3)  +  3 

Foreign  Languages (4)  +  4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Microbiology 62 

Microbiology  301,  302 7 

Microbiology  electives:  senior  level  work  consisting  of  a  mini- 
mum of  15  semester  hours  of  lecture  courses  with  at  least  six 
credits  from  each  of  the  following  two  groups,  Group  1:  403, 
421,  441,  and  451;  Group  2:  421  (421  can  be  used  for  either 
Group  1  or  Group  2,  but  not  for  both),  425,  460,  470;  and  a 
minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  laboratory 

courses 23 

Biology  305  and  one  from  Biology  306,  307,  308,  or  309 62 

Chemistry  222a,b,  344,  345,  346,  347 182 

Physics  203a,b,  and  253a,b  82 

Electives .„ 5 

Total  120 


The  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved  sub- 
stitutes for  General  Education  courses. 

^hese  courses  will  meet  the  biological  and  physical  science  requirements  for  the  College  of  Science  and  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  maximum  of  12  hours  in  General  Education. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  microbiology  consists  of  16  semester  hours,  to  include  301,  302,  and 
other  courses  determined  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  microbiology 
adviser. 
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Courses  (MICR) 

201-4  Elementary  Microbiology.  Basic  concepts  of  microbiology,  classification,  metabolic  ac- 
tivity and  the  effect  of  physical  and  chemical  agents  on  microbial  populations.  Host-parasite  inter- 
actions. Infectious  agents,  particularly  as  they  affect  the  oral  cavity;  methods  of  transmission  and 
control.  Prerequisite:  for  students  of  Allied  Health  Careers,  Dental  Hygiene  and  Respiratory 
Therapy. 

301-4  Principles  of  Microbiology.  Morphology,  structure,  metabolism,  population  dynamics, 
and  heredity  of  the  microbial  agents  with  emphasis  on  pure  culture  methods  of  study  of  bacteria, 
viruses,  and  related  organisms.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fall  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: one  year  of  college  chemistry  and  GEA  115,  or  equivalent. 

302-3  Molecular  Biology.  Molecular  structure,  dynamics,  and  genetics  of  living  cells  and 
viruses,  with  particular  attention  to  the  transfer  of  biological  information.  Spring  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: 301  or  Biology  305. 

403-3  Medical  Microbiology  Lecture.  A  survey  of  the  more  common  bacterial,  mycotic  and 
viral  infections  of  humans  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  distinctive  properties,  pathogenic 
mechanisms,  epidemiology,  immunology,  diagnosis  and  control  of  disease-causing  microorgan- 
isms. Three  hours  lecture.  Fall  semester.  Prerequisite:  301. 

404-2  Medical  Microbiology  Laboratory.  Procedures  for  the  collection  and  handling  of  medi- 
cal specimens  for  microbial  examination,  cultivation  and  identification  of  pathogenic  microorgan- 
isms by  their  morphological,  biochemical,  and  serological  characteristics.  Four  hours  laboratory. 
Fall  semester.  Prerequisite:  403  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

421-3  Biotechnology.  Topics  covered  will  include  the  genetic  basis  of  the  revolution  in  biotech- 
nology, medical  applications  including  genetic  screening  and  therapeutic  agents,  industrial  bio- 
technology and  fermentation,  and  agricultural  applications.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
302. 

425-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms  Lecture.     Chemical  composition, 
cellular  structure,  and  metabolism  of  microorganisms.  Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry 
426-2  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms  Laboratory.     Laboratory  course  to 
study  techniques  for  investigating  the  chemical  composition,  cellular  structure  and  metabolism  of 
microorganisms.  Prerequisite:  425  or  concurrent  enrollment,  organic  chemistry. 
441-3  Virology  Lecture.     General  properties;  classification  and  multiplication  of  bacterial  and 
animal  viruses;  lysogeny;  immunological  and  serological  reactions;  relation  of  viruses  to  cancer; 
consideration  of  selected  viral  diseases  of  animals.  Prerequisite:  301  and  302. 
442-2  Virology  Laboratory.     Tissue  culture  methods,  multiplication  and  assay  of  animal  and 
bacterial  viruses,  purification,  electron  microscopy,  interference,  immunity.  Five  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  441  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

451-3  Immunology  Lecture.  Natural  and  acquired  immunity.  Antigens,  antibodies,  and 
antigen-antibody  reactions  in  vitro  and  in  vivo.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  403. 
452-2  Immunology  Laboratory.  Natural  defense  mechanism  and  immune  response,  prepara- 
tion of  antigens  and  antibodies,  serological  reactions,  conjugated  antibodies,  electrophoresis, 
immunological  reactions  in  vivo.  Five  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  451  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

460-3  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  Viruses  Lecture.  Genetic  mechanisms,  mutation,  transfor- 
mation, recombination,  transduction,  lysogeny,  phenotypic  mixing,  and  reactivation  phenomena. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisite:  301. 

461-3  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  Viruses  Laboratory.  Use  of  bacteria,  plasmids  and  viruses  in 
transduction,  genetic  mapping,  transposon  mutagenesis,  and  the  construction  of  gene  fusions. 
Performing  in  vitro  DNA  manipulations  such  as  restriction  enzyme  mapping,  construction  of  gene 
libraries,  and  subcloning.  Six  hours  laboratory  Prerequisite:  460  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
470-3  Procaryotic  Diversity.  A  consideration  of  the  major  groups  of  procaryotes  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  comparative  physiology  and  biochemistry.  Prerequisite:  301  or  equivalent. 
471-2  Procaryotic  Diversity  Laboratory.  Principles  of  bacterial  nutrition,  preparation  of 
microbial  growth  media,  enrichment,  isolation,  and  characterization  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bac- 
teria from  natural  habitats.  Five  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  470  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

490-1  to  3  Undergraduate  Research  Participation.  Investigation  of  a  problem  either  individ- 
ually or  as  part  of  a  research  group  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Prerequisite:  3.0  grade  point  average  in  microbiology  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Milling  Engineering  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Mining  engineers  engage  in  planning,  design,  development,  and  management  of 
surface  and  underground  mining  operations  for  exploitation  of  the  earth's  miner- 
al deposits.  The  mining  engineering  program  prepares  graduates  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  mining  industry.  Coursework  in  the  program  includes  such 
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areas  as  surface  and  underground  mining  systems,  mine  ventilation,  ground  con- 
trol and  rock  mechanics,  mineral  and  coal  processing,  material  handling  systems, 
mineral  economics,  mine  health  and  safety  engineering,  operations  research,  and 
computer-aided  mine  design.  Facilities  include  modern,  well-equipped  rock  me- 
chanics, mine  ventilation  and  mineral  processing  laboratories. 

After  completing  the  program,  the  graduate  may  work  in  an  engineering  or 
management  position  for  mining  industries,  equipment  manufacturing  concerns, 
research  organizations,  or  government  agencies.  The  coursework  also  provides 
strong  preparation  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level.  The  mining  engineer- 
ing major  is  accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technolo- 
gy (ABET). 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

General  Education  Requirements 31  * 

GEA:  Substitute  basic  science 

GEB:  GEB  105,  301,  and  one  of  GEB  108,  114,  202  or 

211 923 

GEC:  Select  one  of  GEC  101,  102,  or  208;  plus  122  and  345  or 

330  and  345 92'3 

GED:  GED  101,  102,  153  and  substitute  mathematics    9 

GEE:  two  hours  of  health  and  two  hours  of  physical  education 

activity 4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Mining  Engineering 104 

Basic  Sciences 24 

Physics  205a,b;  255a,b 8 

Chemistry  222a,c 7 

Geology  220,  390    6 

GEA:  115 3 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  305,  and  approved  elective-3  17 

Engineering  63 

General:  Engineering  102,  222,  361,  400  7 

Engineering  Science 37 

Engineering  260a,b,  300,  311,  313,  335,  385;  Mining 
Engineering  400;  4055;  A  maximum  of  1  hour  in  each  of 
these  courses  will  count  toward  the  requirement:  Min- 
ing Engineering  435,  455.  A  maximum  of  IV2  hours  in 
each  of  these  courses  will  count  toward  the  require- 
ment: Mining  Engineering  410,  425.  A  maximum  of  2 
hours  in  each  of  these  courses  will  count  toward  the  re- 
quirement: Mining  Engineering  320,  415,  420,  431 

Engineering  Design4 19 

Mining  Engineering  440,  475.  A  maximum  of  1  hour  in 
each  of  these  courses  will  count  toward  the  require- 
ment: Mining  Engineering  320,  415  or  418,  420,  431, 
455.  A  maximum  of  IV2  hours  in  each  of  these  courses 
will  count  toward  the  requirement:  Mining  Engineer- 
ing 410,  425.  A  maximum  of  2  hours  in  each  of  these 
courses  will  count  toward  the  requirement:  Mining  En- 
gineering 435.  Select  one  of  the  following:  Mining  En- 
gineering 460,  465.  

Total 135 


Courses  required  for  the  major  will  apply  toward  15  hours  of  General  Education,  making  a  total  46  in  that  area. 
Engineering  requirements  for  GEB  and  GEC  are  more  restrictive  than  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 
Transfer  students  holding  an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  must  have  a  sequence  of  courses  in 
social  science  or  humanities  terminated  by  a  junior  level  course.  See  departmental  adviser  for  an  approved  course.  Stu- 
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dents  transferring  from  other  programs  or  institutions  will  be  required  to  (a)  complete  a  course  sequence  in  humanities  or 
social  sciences  which  includes  a  junior  level  course  or  (b)  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  for  engineering 
students. 

4Engineering  sciences  have  their  roots  in  mathematics  and  basic  sciences,  but  carry  that  knowledge  toward  creative 
design.  Engineering  design  is  the  process  of  devising  a  system,  component,  or  process  using  basic  and  engineering  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  creative  thinking  along  with  economic,  safety,  and  environmental  considerations. 

^he  field  trip  should  be  taken  in  the  spring  break  of  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

Courses  (MNGE) 

Safety  glasses,  an  electronic  calculator,  and  textbooks  are  required  of  all  mining 
engineering  students. 

270-3  Introduction  to  Mining  Engineering.  Introduction  to  Mining  Engineering  (Non- 
Mining  majors  only).  Importance  of  mining  in  a  country's  economy;  stages  of  mining:  prospecting 
and  exploration,  development  and  exploitation;  unit  operations  of  mining,  surface  mining  sys- 
tems, underground  mining  methods,  novel  mining  methods,  mineral  processing,  marketing  of 
minerals.  Prerequisites:  sophomore  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

320-3  Surveying  for  Engineers.  Analysis  and  application  of  tacheometry  and  mine  correla- 
tion. Aerial  surveying.  Engineering  design  of  haulage  curves.  Production  measurement.  Geophys- 
ical and  borehole  surveying.  Land-Surveying.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  251,  junior 
standing  in  engineering. 

400-3  Principles  of  Mining  Engineering.  Basic  principles  of  mineral  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  processing.  Environmental  problems  related  to  mineral  development.  Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  in  engineering. 

401-1  Mining  Environmental  Impacts  and  Permits.  Socio-economic  impacts  of  mining  indus- 
try. Analyzing  the  markets  for  coal  and  its  products.  Mining  operations  and  related  environmen- 
tal impacts.  Mining  permits.  Prerequisite:  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405-1  Field  Trip.  Visit  several  mining  operations  and  prepare  a  report.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 
Prerequisite:  400  and  Geology  390. 

410-3  Underground  Mining  Systems  Design.  Study  of  coal  property  evaluation.  Underground 
mining  methods.  Design  of  mine  production  and  its  ancillary  systems  and  subsystems.  Prerequi- 
site: 320,  400,  Geology  390. 

411-2  Mine  Machinery.  Analysis  and  design  of  underground  and  surface  mining  machinery. 
Equipment  and  parts  selection.  System  development.  Preventive  maintenance.  Prerequisite:  410. 
413-3  Mine  Power  Systems.  Study  of  electrical,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  mine  power  systems. 
Selection  and  design  of  power  systems  and  their  components  for  surface  and  underground 
mines. Related  economics  and  decision  making  criteria.  Design  of  power  systems  for  surface  mines, 
protection  of  mine  power  systems.  Prerequisite:  410,  and  Engineering  385,  or  equivalent,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

415-3  Surface  Mining  and  Land  Reclamation.  Surface  mining  systems  for  coal  and  non-coal 
minerals.  Development  of  mining  operations,  equipment  selection,  mine  planning  and  design, 
land  reclamation,  erosion  and  sedimentation  control.  Prerequisite:  320,  400,  Geology  390. 
418-3  Mining  of  Ore  Deposits.  Analysis,  planning,  and  design  of  surface  hardrock  mines  and 
underground  mining  systems.  Analysis  of  mining  and  equipment  costs.  Prerequisite:  320,  400, 
and  Geology  390. 

420-3  Mineral  and  Coal  Processing.  Impurities  in  coal  and  their  impact  on  the  market.  Impu- 
rities liberation  and  separation  methods.  Product  preparation.  Coal  washability  characteristics. 
Flow  sheet  development.  Recovery  of  minerals  from  tailings,  slurry  ponds  and  mine  waste.  Eco- 
nomics of  mineral  processing.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  400,  Geology  390. 

425-3  Mine  Ventilation  Systems  Design.  Study  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  natural  and 
forced  mine  ventilation.  Fan  and  mine  characteristics.  Ventilation  network  analysis.  Mine  venti- 
lation design  and  problem  analysis.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  410  or  418  and  Engineering  313. 
430-3  Economics  of  Mineral  Resources.  Economics  of  mineral  resources.  Investment  decision 
making  criteria;  economic  viability  of  mining  projects,  financing  mining  projects;  sensitivity  and 
risk  analyses.  Prerequisites:  400,  ENGR  361,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431-3  Rock  Mechanics  and  Ground  Control.  Analysis  of  stress  and  strain,  elementary  elas- 
ticity, stress  distribution  around  mine  openings  and  pillars,  engineering  properties  of  rocks,  sup- 
port of  mine  workings,  subsidence,  design  of  mine  openings.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  410  or  418 
and  Engineering  311. 

435-3  Operations  Research  and  Computers  in  Mine  Design.  Mine  systems  analysis,  opera- 
tions research  and  statistics  in  decision  making,  production  engineering,*  mine  planning, 
optimization,  linear  programming,  computer  simulation.  Prerequisite:  either  410  and  415,  or  418 
alone,  Engineering  222  and  361. 

440-3  Design  of  Material  Handling  Systems.  Study  of  material  handling  systems  selection. 
Systems  design  and  development.  Material  handling  economics.  Prerequisite:  410,  415  or  418  or 
concurrent  enrollment,  Engineering  361. 

445-3  Mine  Equipment  Maintenance  Programs.  Equipment  maintenance  problems  in  mines 
and  minerals  processing  facilities.  Cost  of  lost  production.  Cost  centers  and  identification  of  high 
cost  problem  areas  in  mining  operations.  Maintenance  organization,  responsibility,  and  schedul- 
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ing.  Overview  of  diagnostic  technologies  available.  Design  of  maintenance  systems.  Prerequisite: 
418  and  Geology  390. 

455-2  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Engineering.  Analysis  of  mine  hazards  and  accidents,  sealing 
and  recovery  of  mines,  design  of  mine  emergency  plans,  safety  methods,  and  health  hazard  control 
plans.  Prerequisite:  410  and  415  or  418  alone. 

460-3  Computer-Aided  Underground  Mine  Design  Projects.  Projects  in  planning  and  de- 
sign of  underground  mining  systems.  Evaluate  and  design  mining  subsystems;  integrate  subsys- 
tems and  procedures  into  a  preliminary  mine  design;  and  optimize  operations  from  exploration  to 
closure.  One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  420,  425,  431,  440,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

465-3  Computer-Aided  Surface  Mine  Design  Projects.  Projects  in  planning  and  design  of 
surface  mining  systems.  Evaluate  a  potential  mine  site;  select  appropriate  mining  methods;  define 
and  design  mining  and  reclamation  subsystems;  integrate  subsystems  and  procedures  into  a  pre- 
liminary mine  design;  and  optimize  operations  from  exploration  to  bond  release.  One  lecture  and 
two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  415  or  418,  420,  431,  440,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

470-3  Experimental  Methods  in  Rock  Mechanics.  Supplement  theoretical  knowledge  gained 
in  431  with  laboratory  experiments.  Physical  property  tests  for  specific  gravity,  moisture,  density 
porosity  of  rocks.  Unconfined  and  confined  compressive  strength,  tensile  strength,  shear  strength, 
photoelasticity,  static  and  dynamic  strain  measurement  systems,  field  instrumentation  tech- 
niques. Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  431. 

475-3  Design  of  Mine  Excavations.  Rock  classification;  design  of  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  and 
underground  chambers;  support  requirements;  design  of  slopes;  design  of  underground  mining 
systems  from  ground  control  point  of  view;  design  of  impoundments.  Prerequisite:  415  or  418  and 
431. 

480-3  Design  of  Rock  Fragmentation  Systems.  Principles  of  rock  fragmentation.  Drilling  and 
mechanics  of  rock  penetration  drillability  indices.  Chemistry  of  explosives.  Design  of  blast  pat- 
terns in  surface  and  underground  mines  and  quarries,  prevention  of  air  blast,  vibration,  and 
noise.  Prerequisite:  418. 

492-1  to  5  Special  Problems  in  Mining  Engineering.  Topics  and  problems  selected  either  by 
the  instructor  or  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Five  hours  maximum  course  cred- 
it. Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Molecular  Science  (Major  [Doctoral  Only]) 

(SEE  GRADUATE  CATALOG) 

Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service  (Program, 

Major,  Courses) 

This  program  is  the  only  mortuary  science  program  offered  in  a  public  university 
in  Illinois.  The  program  was  developed  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Illinois 
Funeral  Directors  Association.  The  Association's  members  recognized  the  need 
for  a  school  of  higher  education  to  educate  funeral  service  practitioners.  The  pro- 
gram is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Board  of  Funeral  Service  Education  and 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Professional  Regulations. 

This  program  also  is  designed  to  accommodate  students  transferring  from  other 
accredited  post-secondary  institutions.  Enrollment  of  beginning  students  is  limit- 
ed by  the  size  of  the  faculty  and  physical  facilities.  New  students  are  admitted 
only  in  the  fall  semester.  Additional  application  information  is  required  other 
than  that  required  for  admission  to  the  University. 

In  addition  to  professional  course  work,  the  student  will  take  both  general  edu- 
cation courses  and  a  number  of  courses  which  will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the 
psychological,  sociological,  and  theological  implications  of  death.  Charge  for  labo- 
ratory costs  will  be  approximately  $15. 

Faculty  members  are  licensed  funeral  directors  and  embalmers  with  experience 
in  the  profession.  Professional  courses  are  offered  in  the  program's  own  prepara- 
tion room-laboratory.  Graduates  of  the  program  will  have  satisfied  requirements 
for  the  trainee  license  and  will  be  eligible  to  write  the  State  and  National  Board 
examinations  and  to  begin  serving  their  traineeship.  Career  opportunities  are  ex- 
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cellent  and,  to  date,  all  graduates  who  desired  placement  have  been  employed. 

Persons  active  in  the  profession  serve  on  the  program's  advisory  committee. 

This  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  an  institution  of  higher  education  or  other 
acceptable  extra-institutional  education  experience.  The  minimum  length  of  time 
needed  for  completion  of  the  program  is  two  academic  years  of  study  and  one  sum- 
mer internship  in  a  funeral  home. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service 

GEA  115,  106 6 

GEB202 3 

GED  101,  102,  153 9 

Technical  Careers  120  3 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  208 3 

Elective  (in  Health  Education) 2 

Mortuary  Science  101,  102,  108,  225a,b,  230,  250a,b,  256,  257, 

375a,b,  380  48 

Total  74 

Courses  (MSFS) 

101-3  Orientation  to  Funeral  Service.  Students  will  trace  the  history  of  funeral  services  from 
ancient  times  through  practices  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  funeral  practices  in  the 
United  States.  Students  study  the  customs  of  various  cultures  throughout  the  world  including  cus- 
toms in  the  United  States.  They  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  funeral  service  organizations 
and  will  discuss  topical  areas  of  current  discussion.  Lecture  three  hours. 

102-4  Restorative  Art.  Students  will  study  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  cranial  and  facial 
areas  of  the  human  skull.  They  will  describe  the  facial  proportions  and  markings.  The  student 
studies  the  methods  and  techniques  used  to  restore  facial  features  that  might  have  been  destroyed 
by  traumatic  and  pathological  conditions.  They  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  color  and  cosme- 
tology theory.  Laboratory  assignments  will  include  modeling,  applying  cosmetics,  making  hair 
restorations  and  casting  facial  features.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  two  hours. 
108-3  Funeral  Service  Psychology.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  an  overview  of  psy- 
chology in  funeral  service  as  applied  to  death,  grief,  and  mourning.  Students  will  examine  inter- 
personal and  public  relations  as  they  affect  the  funeral  service  practitioner  in  relationship  with 
the  public  served.  Lecture  three  hours. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

225-8  (4, 4)  Embalming  Theory  and  Practice,  (a)  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  techniques 
of  embalming  through  a  study  of  the  body,  sanitation,  embalming  agents,  instruments,  and  meth- 
ods of  embalming.  The  student  studies  the  theory,  practices,  and  techniques  of  sanitation;  and  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  deceased  human  remains.  Laboratory  experience  will  consist  of 
embalming  deceased  remains  and  of  other  related  activities.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  two 
hours,  (b)  The  student  will  study  the  anatomy  of  the  circulatory  system,  the  autopsied  case,  the 
cavity  embalming,  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  and  the  treatment  of 
"special  cases"  that  might  be  encountered  in  the  embalming  process.  Laboratory  experience  is  a 
continuation  of  225a.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  two  hours.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  restricted  to  mortuary  science  and  funeral  service  majors. 

230-4  Mortuary  Anatomy.  The  student  will  study  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human 
body  as  a  whole  including:  general  organization,  structural  organization,  tissues,  skeletal  system, 
nervous  system,  circulatory  system,  physiology  of  circulation,  glands,  respiratory,  system,  diges- 
tive system,  genito-urinary  system,  integument,  and  special  senses.  Lecture  four  hours. 
250-8  (4, 4)  Mortuary  Management,  (a)  The  student  will  examine  the  problems  involved  in  the 
practice  of  funeral  management.  Included  are  the  funeral  director's  responsibilities  from  the  first 
call  until  the  completion  of  the  last  service  rendered  the  family,  funeral  home  operation  and  re- 
cords, ethics  and  professional  regulations.  Lecture  four  hours,  (b)  The  student  will  trace  the  laws 
and  regulations  that  govern  the  practice  of  funeral  service,  and  study  the  Illinois  License  Law, 
Vital  Statistics  Act,  transportation  rules,  and  Social  Security  regulations.  The  funeral  director's 
responsibilities  and  relationships  to  local  boards  of  health  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  are  emphasized.  Lecture  four  hours. 
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255-5  Embalming  Chemistry.  The  student  will  study  the  chemistry  of  the  body,  sanitation,  tox- 
icology, chemical  change  in  deceased  human  remains,  disinfection,  and  embalming  fluids.  Labora- 
tory experiments  will  complement  lecture  material.  Lecture  four  hours.  Laboratory  two  hours. 
256-4  Introductory  Microbiology.  The  student  will  survey  microbiology:  morphology,  struc- 
ture, physiology,  populations  of  microbial  organisms,  microbial  destruction,  immunology,  and 
pathogenic  agents.  Lecture  four  hours. 

257-4  Pathology.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  cause,  course,  and  effects  of 
diseases  upon  the  human  body  with  stress  on  ways  in  which  tissue  changes  affect  the  embalming 
process.  Lecture  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  230  or  equivalent. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

375-8  (4,  4)  Funeral  Service  Internship,  (a)  Students  will  spend  one  summer  in  a  university 
approved  funeral  home  learning  in  actual  practice  situations:  functional  organization,  procedures, 
and  policies  of  the  establishment.  They  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  preceptor 
and  coordinator  to  include  surveillance  of  and  participation  in  the  execution  of  total  services 
rendered  to  a  family,  (b)  They  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  embalming  techniques  by 
active  participation  in  the  preparation  room.  Service  reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be 
completed  by  the  student.  Prerequisite:  all  other  requirements  of  the  Mortuary  Science  curricu- 
lum must  be  met  including  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  mortuary  science  courses.  Must  take  a 
and  b  concurrently. 

380-2  Funeral  Service  Seminar.  Formal  discussions  are  held  to  evaluate  the  experience  and 
progress  of  the  participants  in  the  internship  program.  Preparations  are  made  for  the  board  exam- 
inations. Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  375.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

415-3  On  Dying  and  Death.  Students  will  study  the  processes  of  death,  grief,  and  bereavement. 
Emphasis  on  the  practical  aspects  of  coping  with  the  many  problems  concerning  death.  Not  for 
graduate  credit. 

Museum  Studies  (Minor) 

Museum  studies  is  available  as  an  undergraduate  interdisciplinary  minor.  The 
purpose  of  the  minor  is  to  introduce  students  to  various  aspects  of  museum  work, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  opportunities  and  problems  faced  by  museums  and  mu- 
seum personnel,  and  to  create  career  opportunities  for  students  who  might  seek 
employment  in  a  museum.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  actual  work  situations  in 
such  diverse  museum  functions  as  exhibition,  curation,  cataloging,  acquisition, 
and  administration. 

Minor 

The  museum  studies  minor  consists  of  18  hours,  with  12  hours  of  required  core 
courses  and  6  hours  of  electives. 

Core  Courses:  12  hours  selected  from  Anthropology  450a;  Art  447;  Geology  445; 

History  497  and/or  498;  Political  Science  446. 
Electives:  6  hours  selected  from  Anthropology  400c,  402,  404  or  460;  Art  207  or 

499;  Political  Science  441;  Geology  440;  History  490,  493  or  496;  or  courses 

listed  above  which  are  not  used  for  the  core. 
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MusiC  (School,  Major,  Courses) 

The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  as  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  are 
in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  of  which  this  school  of  music  is  a  member. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  assumed  to  have  acquired  extensive 
experience  in  performing  with  school  groups  or  as  soloist,  basic  music  reading 
ability,  and  a  strong  sensitivity  to  music  and  a  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others. 
Those  without  such  a  background  will  have  to  complete  additional  preparation, 
which  may  extend  the  time  to  graduation  beyond  four  academic  years.  Music 
credits  earned  at  other  accredited  institutions  will  apply  toward  requirements, 
but  the  transferring  student  remains  subject  to  evaluation  by  the  appropriate  mu- 
sic faculty  for  proper  placement  in  the  music  curriculum. 

All  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  program  must  maintain  satisfacto- 
ry membership  in  one  of  the  following  ensembles:  Music  Oil,  013,  014,  017,  020, 
021,  or  022  every  term  in  residence.  Students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  major 
ensemble  entrance  requirements  for  one  semester  will  be  placed  on  probation  by 
the  School  of  Music.  Students  who  are  denied  entrance  into  a  major  ensemble  a 
second  time  will  be  reviewed  by  the  undergraduate  committee  for  possible  contin- 
ued probation  or  suspension  from  all  music  degree  programs.  The  choice  of  major 
ensembles  must  be  compatible  with  the  student's  applied  field.  Instrumental  mu- 
sic education  students  must  enroll  in  Music  011  for  a  minimum  of  one  semester. 
All  junior  and  senior  students  with  a  major  or  minor  in  music  must  maintain  sat- 
isfactory membership  every  session  in  one  of  the  above  ensembles  or  in  Music  341 
in  the  case  of  students  enrolled  in  the  piano  performance  or  piano  pedagogy  spe- 
cializations. Students  are  exempt  from  this  requirement  during  the  session  of  stu- 
dent teaching.  Students  also  may  elect  additional  large  or  small  ensembles,  not  to 
exceed  three  in  any  one  session. 

Each  student  with  a  major  or  minor  in  music  must  designate  a  principal  applied 
field  and  complete  the  credits  specified  within  the  selected  specialization. 
Changes  in  the  principal  applied  field  are  permissible  so  long  as  the  student  accu- 
mulates the  required  credit  total  and  meets  the  required  level  of  proficiency. 

Credits  in  one's  principal  applied  field  are  based  on  private  lessons  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  weekly  participation  in  Studio  Hour  and  Convocations  (Mon- 
days, at  10:00  a.m.),  and  recorded  attendance  each  semester  at  seven  campus  re- 
citals or  concerts,  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  of  Music  faculty,  in 
which  the  student  is  not  a  participant.  Students  who  fail  to  fulfill  either  the  Stu- 
dio Hour  or  attendance  at  campus  recitals  or  concerts  requirements  will  receive  a 
grade  of  Incomplete,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  making  up  the  deficiency  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  semester.  A  student  who  wishes  to  attempt  the  performance  spe- 
cialization in  applied  music  must  have  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  faculty 
jury,  and  thereafter  enrolls  for  and  receives  two  lessons  per  week  for  4  credits  per 
semester. 

A  student  may  elect  private  instruction  in  a  second  field  or  fields,  but  this  is  for 
one  credit  per  semester  since  the  studio  hour  and  recital  attendance  requirements 
pertain  only  to  the  principal  applied  field. 

Students  not  majoring  or  minoring  in  music  may  elect  private  applied  music 
instruction  if  1.)  they  can  exhibit  sufficient  ability,  2.)  they  are  participating 
simultaneously  in  one  of  the  University  performing  groups  and  3.)  faculty  loads 
will  allow.  Registration  is  at  one  credit  per  semester,  with  no  studio  hour  or  recital 
attendance  requirement.  Those  wishing  such  instruction  should  arrange  for  an 
interview  and  audition  with  the  appropriate  instructor. 

Students  specializing  in  music  education  should  apply  for  admission  to  the 
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Teacher  Education  Program  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  30  semester  hours 
of  credit.  After  being  admitted,  they  must  complete  a  series  of  specific  require- 
ments in  order  to  qualify  for  student  teaching  and  for  the  Illinois  teaching  certifi- 
cate. Additional  information  is  given  under  Education,  Professional  Education 
Experiences,  and  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  this  chapter. 

Upper  Division  Examination 

All  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  students  must  pass  an  upper  division  examination 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  340  level  of  applied  music.  It  is  normally  taken  be- 
fore finishing  60  hours  of  academic  study  and  in  the  second  semester  of  Music  240. 
The  upper  division  examination  for  transfer  students  is  normally  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  The  upper  di- 
vision examination  consists  of  an  applied  music  jury  performance  before  the  en- 
tire music  faculty.  Students  will  provide  a  complete  repertoire  list  at  the  time  of 
the  jury. 

Financial  Information 

Special  grants  and  awards  are  available  to  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Mu- 
sic who  are  qualified  and  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  the  student  work  program  are  excellent.  In  addition,  there  are  schol- 
arships (tuition  awards)  and  loan  programs  available  through  the  Office  of 
Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance. 

Beyond  the  general  university  tuition  and  fees,  there  are  not  additional  charges 
for  music  lessons  or  use  of  practice  rooms,  nor  for  rental  of  instruments  used  in 
classes  or  performing  groups;  however,  students  are  responsible  for  purchase  of 
their  own  textbooks,  solo  literature,  and  incidental  supplies  for  music  lessons  and 
classes.  Such  costs  normally  range  from  $20  to  $50  per  semester. 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  Music  102  and  ensemble  as  GEC  substitutes 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Music  76 

Theory:  Music  104a,b;  105a,b;  204;  205;  207;  321;  3221  19 

History-Literature:  Music  102;  357a,b3 (2)2  +  6 

Major  performing  ensembles (I)2  +  5 

Partial  Recital:  Music  398 1 

Conducting:  Music  316 1 

Beginning  Piano:  Music  030  (or  waiver  by  examination)  43 

Specialization  (see  below)  40 

Total  122 

MUSIC  MAJOR— PERFORMANCE  SPECIALIZATION,  INSTRUMENTAL  (STANDARD  ORCHESTRAL 
AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  AND  GUITAR) 

Music  140-440,  principal  field,  8  semesters  28 

Music  498 2 

Music  407,  421,  461,  or  any  of  470  series 6 

Approved  music  electives 4 

Total  40 

MUSIC  MAJOR-^IAZZ  PERFORMANCE  SPECIALIZATION 

Music  140-440,  principal  field,  8  semesters  28 

Music  498 2 

Music  331,  372,  430 8 

Music  016 2 

Total  40 
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MUSIC  MAJOR— PERFORMANCE  SPECIALIZATION,  KEYBOARD 
(PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARPSICHORD) 

Music  030  not  required 

Music  140-440,  principal  field,  8  semesters 28 

Music  498 2 

Music  461 3 

Music  407,  421,  or  any  of  470  series , 4 

Music  341 , 3 

Total  40 

MUSIC  MAJOR— PERFORMANCE  SPECIALIZATION,  VOICE 

Music  140-440,  principal  field,  8  semesters  28 

Music  498 2 

Music  407,  421,  461,  or  any  of  470  series 4 

Approved  foreign  language,  2  semesters  (4)2  +  4 

Music  363 2 

Total  40 

MUSIC  MAJOR— PIANO  PEDAGOGY  SPECIALIZATION 

Music  140-440,  principal  field,  8  semesters  16-22 

Music  398-1  or  2  and  498-2 2-3 

Music  110-4,  210,  211,  310,  311,  410,  411 16 

Approved  music  electives 0-6 

Total  40 

MUSIC  MAJOR— MUSIC  THEORY-COMPOSITION  SPECIALIZATION 

Music  140-340,  principal  field,  6  semesters  12 

Music  407,  421 4 

Music  280 4 

Music  380 4 

Music  480  or  481 4 

Music  470  series 5 

Approved  music  electives,  300  level  or  above 7 

Tbtal  40 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

MUSIC  MAJOR— MUSIC  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  202,  GEB  114  and  301,  GEC  213,  and  Music 
102  and  ensemble  as  GEC  substitutes 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Music  55 

Theory:  Music  104a,b;  105a,b;  204,  205;  207;  321,  322 19 

History-Literature:  Music  102,  357a,b  (2)2  +  6 

Major  performing  ensembles (I)2  -I-  4 

Music  140-340,  principal  field,  6  semesters  12 

Music  398 1 

Music  031  (or  waiver  by  examination) 1 

Music  304 2 

Music  education  specialization 12 

Music  0303 2 

Music  032,  033,  034,  035 4 
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Music  305,  316,  318,  324 6 

Or 

Music  030 4 

Music  316,  317,  325 4 

Music  306  or  032-036  series 2 

Music  363 2 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Music  304  and  306  substitute  for  Education  312.  

Total  126 


*In  the  jazz  performance  specialization,  Music  335a  and  b  are  required  as  substitutes  for  Music  321  and  322  and  one  hour 
of  ensemble. 

2GEC  substitutes. 

3Exceptions  for  Music  030  and  consequent  credit  hour  adjustment  in  keyboard  performance  and  instrumental  music 
education  specialization. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  individually  tailored  to  meet  the  educational  goals 
of  each  student  pursuing  it.  Two  areas  of  specialization  are  available:  Liberal  Arts 
and  Music  Business.  Both  specializations  have  a  common  core  of  18-19  hours  of 
music  literature  and  music  theory  courses. 

Of  the  56-57  hours  required  to  complete  the  Liberal  Arts  Specialization,  the  re- 
quired courses  are  Music  357a,b,  499  and  10-18  hours  of  approved  music  electives. 
In  addition,  at  least  one  year  of  foreign  language  is  required.  This  can  be  met  by 
one  of  the  following:  (a)  passing  an  8-hour  100-level  sequence  in  one  language;  (b) 
by  earning  8  hours  of  100-level  credit  in  one  language  by  proficiency  examina- 
tion; or  (c)  completing  three  years  of  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade 
lower  than  C.  The  27  -  34  core  of  elective  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  degree 
program  are  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  faculty 
sponsor  and  the  undergraduate  committee.  At  least  40  hours  toward  the  B.A.  Lib- 
eral Arts  Specialization  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  This  planning  should  be 
done  during  the  first  semester  of  the  student's  admittance  to  the  School  of  Music 
with  undergraduate  committee  approval  secured  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond semester.  Changes  may  be  made  if  agreed  upon  by  the  student,  the  under- 
graduate committee  and  the  student's  faculty  sponsor. 

Of  the  56-57  hours  required  to  complete  the  Music  Business  Specialization, 
18-19  hours  are  in  specific  music  courses,  14-16  hours  in  music  electives,  and  27 
hours  of  accounting,  economics,  finance  and  marketing  courses. 

Students  must  comply  with  the  studio  hour  and  recital  attendance  require- 
ments listed  under  general  requirements  in  music. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  102  and  ensemble  as  GEC  substitutes 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Music  75 

Theory:  Music  104a,b;  105a,b 8 

Literature:  Music  102 (2)1 

Major  performing  ensembles 31  +  (1) 

Applied  Music  (4  semesters)  7-8 

Specialization  (see  below) 56-57 

Total  121 

MUSIC  MAJOR— LIBERAL  ARTS  SPECIALIZATION 

Music  357a,b,  6 

Music  499 2 
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Approved  Music  Electives  10-18 

Foreign  Language 4  +  (4)1 

Core  of  Electives 27-34 

Tbtal 56-57 

MUSIC  MAJOR— MUSIC  BUSINESS  SPECIALIZATION 

Music  030,  2  semesters 2 

Music  031 1 

Music  032-1,  033-1,  034-1,  035-1,  036-1 5 

Music  305 , 2 

Music  174,  499 6 

Music  420 1-2 

Approved  Music  Electives  14-16 

Accounting  220,  230 6 

Management  304 3 

Economics  215  (3)2 

Finance  280 3 

Marketing  304,  363,  401,  438 12 

Tbtal 56-57 


^EC  substitute. 
2GEB  substitute. 


Minor 

The  minor  in  music  includes  Music  102,  030a,b,  104a,b,  105a,b,  357a,b;  two  se- 
mesters of  performing  ensembles,  two  hours;  and  two  semesters  of  040  or  140,  four 
hours  for  a  total  of  24  credits.  Students  must  comply  with  the  studio  hour  and 
recital  requirements  listed  above. 

Courses  (MUS) 

011-1  to  8  (1  or  2,  1  or  2,  1  or  2)  Marching  Salukis.     Fall  semester  only.  Open  to  all  students 
with  experience  in  bands.  Performs  at  all  home  football  games,  and  one  or  two  away.  Counts  as  a 
"major  ensemble,"  one  of  which  must  be  taken  each  semester  by  resident  music  majors. 
012-1  to  4  (1,  1,  1,  1)  Pep  Band.    A  select  group  which  performs  at  all  home  basketball  games. 
Prerequisite:  audition  prior  to  first  registration. 

013-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Symphonic  Band.  Open  to  all  students  with  experience  in 
bands.  Performs  standard  literature.  Two  or  three  concerts  per  year.  Counts  as  "major  ensemble," 
one  of  which  must  be  taken  each  semester  by  resident  music  majors. 

014-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Concert  Wind  Ensemble.  A  select  group  which  performs 
advanced  contemporary  literature.  Three  concerts  and  tour  per  year.  Counts  as  a  "major  ensem- 
ble," one  of  which  must  be  taken  each  semester  by  resident  music  majors.  Prerequisite:  audition 
prior  to  first  registration. 

015-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Jazz  Ensemble.     For  students  experienced  with  popular  liter- 
ature. Concerts  and  tours  when  feasible.  Prerequisite:  audition  prior  to  first  registration. 
016-1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Jazz  Combos.    A  select  group,  performing  literature  scored  for 
this  instrumentation.  Two  or  three  concerts  per  year  and  tour  as  feasible.  Prerequisite:  audition 
prior  to  first  registration. 

017-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Symphony.  Open  to  all  experienced  string,  woodwind,  brass, 
and  percussion  players.  Plays  standard  and  advanced  orchestral  literature,  performs  three  or  four 
concerts  per  year.  Counts  as  a  "major  ensemble,"  one  of  which  must  be  taken  each  semester  by 
resident  music  majors.  Prerequisite:  audition  prior  to  first  registration. 

020-1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Choral  Union.  Open  to  qualified  students  who  desire  to  perform 
major  choral-orchestral  literature.  Two  concerts  per  year.  Counts  as  a  "major  ensemble,"  one  of 
which  must  be  taken  each  semester  by  resident  music  majors.  Audition  required. 
021-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Chamber  Choir.  Open  to  all  experienced  singers.  Emphasis 
on  advanced  contemporary  literature.  Three  or  four  concerts  per  year  and  tours  as  feasible.  Audi- 
tion required. 

022-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Concert  Choir.  A  select  group  which  performs  advanced  cho- 
ral literature  of  all  eras.  Three  or  four  concerts  per  year  and  tours  as  feasible.  Counts  as  a  "major 
ensemble,"  one  of  which  must  be  taken  each  semester  by  resident  music  majors.  Prerequisite:  au- 
dition prior  to  first  registration,  and  each  succeeding  fall. 
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023-1  to  8  (1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1)  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble.  Open  to  all  experienced  singers.  Emphasis 
on  light,  popular  literature.  Two  or  three  appearances  per  year. 

030-4  (1,  1,  1,  1)  Piano  Class,  (a)  Level  1,  (b)  level  2,  (c)  level  3,  (d)  level  4.  Designed  to  develop 
functional  command  of  basic  keyboard  skills  needed  in  the  further  study  of  music  and  the  teaching 
of  music.  Take  in  sequence  unless  assigned  advanced  placement  by  instructor.  Prerequisite:  major 
or  minor  in  music,  elementary  education,  early  childhood  education,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
031a-l  Voice  Class.  Designed  to  develop  functional  command  of  basic  vocal  skills  needed  in 
teaching  music.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

032-2  (1,1)  String  Techniques  Class,  (a)  Upper  strings;  (b)  lower  strings.  Designed  to  develop 
essential  techniques  and  principles  which  can  be  used  in  teaching  young  string  pupils.  Prerequi- 
site: music  major  or  minor. 

033-4  (1,  1,  1,  1)  Woodwind  Techniques  Class.  Flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon.  Designed  to  de- 
velop essential  techniques  and  principles  which  can  be  used  in  teaching  young  woodwind  pupils. 
Students  may  begin  on  one  instrument  and  shift  to  another  at  midterm,  or  they  may  continue  with 
the  same  instrument  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  music  major  or  minor  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

034-2  (1, 1)  Brass  Techniques  Class.  Trumpet,  french  horn,  trombone,  tuba.  Designed  to  devel- 
op essential  techniques  and  principles  which  can  be  employed  in  teaching  beginning  brass  pupils. 
Students  may  begin  with  one  instrument  and  shift  to  another  at  midterm  or  they  may  continue 
with  the  same  instrument  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  music  major  or  minor. 
035-1  Percussion  Techniques  Class.  Designed  to  develop  basic  techniques  and  principles 
which  can  be  employed  in  teaching  young  percussion  pupils.  Prerequisite:  music  major  or  minor. 
036-2  (1, 1)  Guitar  Class,  (a)  Level  1,  (b)  level  2.  Designed  to  develop  basic  techniques  and  prin- 
ciples which  can  be  employed  in  teaching  music.  Prerequisite:  major  or  minor  in  music,  elementa- 
ry education,  or  early  childhood  education,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

040,  140,  240,  340,  440,  540-1,  2,  or  4  Applied  Music.  Offered  at  six  levels  in  the  areas  listed 
below.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  as  long  as  passing  grade  is  maintained.  Students  must  attend 
the  weekly  studio  class  and  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  one  of  the  performing  groups.  Prerequisite 
for  040:  satisfactory  completion  of  beginning  class  instruction  offered  in  that  area,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Prerequisite:  for  140:  three  or  more  years  of  prior  study  or  performing  experience,  or  two 
semesters  of  C  or  better  at  040  level.  Prerequisite:  for  240,  340:  two  semesters  of  C  or  better  at 
previous  level,  or  consent  of  applied  jury.  Prerequisite:  for  440,  540:  two  semesters  of  B  or  better  at 
previous  level,  or  consent  of  applied  jury.  Music  majors  and  minors  enroll  for  two  credits  on  their 
principal  instrument,  taking  one  half-hour  private  lesson  and  studio  class,  Mondays  at  10:00. 
Those  with  prior  approval  by  their  applied  jury  for  the  specialization  in  performance  enroll  for 
four  credits,  taking  two  half-hour  private  lessons  and  the  student  class  each  week.  Non-music  ma- 
jors or  minors,  and  those  music  majors  taking  a  second  instrument,  enroll  for  one  credit,  taking 
one  private  or  class  lesson  per  week.  Six  hours  of  individual  practice  per  week  required  for  each 
lesson.  For  shorter  sessions,  credit  is  reduced  or  lesson  time  is  increased  proportionately. 

a.  Flute  i.  Baritone  p.  Voice 

b.  Oboe  j.  Tuba  q.  Piano 

c.  Clarinet  k.  Percussion  r.  Organ 

d.  Bassoon  1.  Violin  s.  Harpsichord 

e.  Saxophone  m. Viola  t.  Guitar 

f.  Horn  n.  Cello  u.  Recorder 

g.  Trumpet  o.  String  bass  v.  Coaching 
h.  Trombone 

101-3  Music  Fundamentals.  Rudiments  of  music  for  those  with  little  or  no  musical  back- 
ground. One  lecture  and  one  piano  laboratory  session  per  week.  Provides  basic  music  vocabulary 
and  keyboard  competency  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  325,  326. 

102-2  Survey  of  Music  Literature.  Characteristic  forms  and  styles.  Analysis  and  listening.  Ex- 
amples from  the  leading  composers  of  each  era.  Prerequisite:  music  major  or  minor. 
104-2  (1,  1)  Aural  Skills.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement  105a  and  b.  Practice  in 
recognition  and  singing  of  basic  pitch  and  rhythm  materials,  and  their  realization  in  standard 
musical  notation.  For  those  planning  a  major  or  minor  in  music,  take  a  and  b  in  sequence,  or,  with 
prior  consent  of  instructor,  concurrently. 

105-6  (3,  3)  Basic  Harmony.  Study  of  traditional  diatonic  tonal  materials  and  standard 
notational  practice.  Includes  keyboard  skills.  For  those  with  performing  experience  and  planning 
a  major  or  minor  in  music.  Take  a  and  b  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  registration  in  104 
or  equivalent  aural  skill. 

107-1  Applied  Harmony  for  Fretted  Instruments.  Application  of  basic  harmonic  functions  to 
the  fretted  instruments  including  guitar.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  guitar  (140-540t) 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

110-4  (2,  2)  Introduction  to  Piano  Pedagogy.  Introduction  to  a  broad  range  of  studies  that 
influence  the  development  of  effective  piano  teaching.  Seminar  discussions,  lectures,  observation 
of  piano  teaching,  piano  studies,  readings,  listening  projects  and  written  essays  deal  with  the  his- 
tory of  piano  pedagogy  and  performance,  studies  of  teaching  and  learning  concepts  of  music  educa- 
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tion  and  educational  psychology,  piano  literature,  keyboard  musicianship  and  practical  aspects  of 
teaching. 

140-1,  2,  or  4  Applied  Music.     (See  040.) 

174-3  Commercial  Music.  Introductory  course  for  students  interested  in  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  the  music  industry.  Lectures  given  by  outstanding  executives  and  performers  in  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  industry  such  as  management,  cash  show,  contracts,  the  recording  of  music 
and  video,  and  publishing.  Students  go  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  various  activities  take 
place,  including  tours  of  recording  studios,  publishing  houses,  performance  rights  societies,  and 
video  and  television  studios.  Designed  to  clarify  the  qualifications  the  student  must  have,  or  de- 
velop, in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  commercial  music  world.  Prerequisite:  major  in  music. 
204-1  Advanced  Aural  Skills.  Continuation  of  104.  Designed  to  complement  205.  Prerequisite: 
104b  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

205-3  Advanced  Harmony.     Study  of  chromatic  tonal  materials,  including  keyboard  skills.  Pre- 
requisite: 104b  and  105b  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  and  concurrent  registration  in  204. 
206-3  Music  as  A  Creative  Experience.    Students  experiment  with  various  ways  of  creative 
musical  sound  structures,  and  engage  in  active,  critical  listening,  as  a  means  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  musical  experience.  Not  historically  oriented. 

207-2  Contrapuntal  Techniques.  Basic  contrapuntal  principles  and  skills,  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  18th  and  19th  century  styles.  Extensive  writing  practice,  and  analysis  of  stylistic  models. 
Introduction  to  major  contrapuntal  forms.  Prerequisite:  204  and  205  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or 
take  204  concurrently. 

210-2  Analytic  Techniques  for  the  Pianist.  Studies  the  process  by  which  piano  teachers  ana- 
lyze piano  music  and  performance.  Extensive  projects  in  piano  music  analysis,  sightreading, 
interpreting  and  memorizing  piano  compositions,  lecture/discussions,  reading  and  listening  as- 
signments and  observation  of  studio  and  piano  class  teaching  provide  increasing  readiness  for  pi- 
ano teaching  as  it  relies  on  analytic  and  problem-solving  techniques. 

211-2  Piano  Literature  Seminar.  A  survey  course  that  acquaints  students  with  piano  music  for 
teaching  at  all  levels  of  advancement  from  baroque,  classical,  romantic  and  contemporary  music 
style  periods.  Piano  literature,  sightreading,  recorded  music  listening  assignments,  score  study, 
writing  assignments  and  lecture/performance  presentations  in  class  include  studies  of  piano 
methods,  piano  music  editions,  collections  and  publishers  highlighting  the  keyboard  literature  of 
sixteen  major  composers. 
240-1,  2,  or  4  Applied  Music.     (See  040.) 

250-3  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Guitar  and  Related  Fretted  Instruments.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  guitar  and  related  fretted  instruments  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  interpretation. 

257-1  to  12  Intern- Work  Experience.  Practical  experience  in  music  retailing,  wholesaling, 
and  publishing  under  the  supervision  of  professional  firms.  Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  with  emphasis  in  music  business. 

280-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Beginning  Composition.  Application  of  contemporary  compositional  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite:  105b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

304-2  The  General  Music  Program.  Survey  of  problems  and  methods  in  teaching  music  in  the 
schools,  with  scheduled  observations  of  school  music  programs  in  operation.  Special  attention  giv- 
en to  the  teaching  of  comprehensive  musicianship  through  the  general  music  program  in  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school.  Also  includes  undergraduate  history  and  philosophy  of  music  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

305-2  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Schools.  Administration  of  the  school  instrumental  music 
program.  Emphasis  upon  teaching  instruments  and  the  management  and  instruction  of  instru- 
mental organizations. 

306-2  Music  Specialist  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Principles  and  methods  employed  in  su- 
pervising and  teaching  the  elementary  school  music  program.  Designed  for  music  majors  and  mi- 
nors. Prerequisite:  304. 

310-2  Piano  Technique  Seminar.  An  exhaustive  study  of  three  classics  on  the  subject  of  piano 
technique  by  authors  Reginald  Gerig,  Paul  Roes  and  Abby  Whiteside.  This  historical  perspective 
is  practically  applied  in  a  weekly  routine  of  technical  and  theoretical  studies  at  the  piano.  The 
course  provides  a  foundation  from  which  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  piano  technique  development 
in  teaching. 

311-2  Advanced  Piano  Literature  Seminar.  In-depth  study  of  an  extensive  catalogue  of  piano 
works  for  specific  selection  and  design  of  a  sequential  curriculum  of  piano  literature  for  teaching. 
Piano  literature  sightreading,  recorded  music  listening  assignments  and  score  study  culminate  in 
a  final  course  project  that  details  specific  piano  works  for  teaching  baroque,  classical,  romantic 
and  contemporary  literature  to  students  of  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  abilities.  Pre- 
requisite: 211. 

316-1  Introduction  to  Conducting.     An  introductory  conducting  course  designed  to  teaching 
beginning  rehearsal  techniques.  Prerequisite:  music  major  or  minor  and  junior  standing. 
317-2  Choral  Conducting  and  Methods.     Score  reading,  baton  techniques,  and  rehearsal  tech- 
niques, organization  and  management  problems  of  school  choral  groups.  Prerequisite:  music  ma- 
jor or  minor  and  junior  standing. 
318-2  Instrumental  Conducting.     Score  reading,  baton  techniques,  and  rehearsal  manage- 
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ment.  Supervised  application  in  ensemble.  Prerequisite:  music  major  or  minor  and  junior 
standing. 

321-2  Form  and  Analysis.  Comprehensive  study  of  harmonic  and  formal  structures  and  typical 
stylistic  traits  of  18th  and  19th  century  music.  Prerequisite:  204  and  207. 

322-3  Principles  of  20th  Century  Music.  Comprehensive  study  of  harmonic  techniques  and 
other  stylistic  traits  of  major  20th  century  idioms.  Prerequisite:  321. 

324-1  Instrumental  Arranging.  Practice  in  scoring  of  transcriptions,  arrangements,  and  origi- 
nal compositions  for  standard  instrumental  groups.  Prerequisite:  205. 

325-1  Choral  Arranging.  Practice  in  scoring  arrangements  and/or  original  compositions  for 
choral  groups.  Prerequisite:  205. 

331-1  Jazz  Improvisation.  Ear  training,  phrasing  in  extemporaneous  playing,  use  of  chord 
symbols  and  chord  progressions,  special  effects  peculiar  to  jazz  playing  and  styles  of  playing.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

335-6  (3,  3)  Jazz  Theory.  Understanding  of  complex  harmonies,  harmonic  substitution,  poly- 
rhythm,  and  melodic  writing.  Writing  in  the  various  jazz  period  styles.  Writing  and  arranging  for 
large  and  small  ensembles.  Take  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  207  and  two  semesters  of  331  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

340-1,  2  or  4  Applied  Music.     (See  040.) 

341-1  to  8  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Accompanying  Laboratory.  Experience,  under  supervision, 
in  accompanying  soloists  and  groups.  Counts  as  a  "major  ensemble"  for  junior  and  senior  music 
majors  specializing  in  keyboard  performance  and  piano  pedagogy  only. 

346-1  to  16  (1  or  2  per  semester)  Opera  Workshop.  Open  to  all  experienced  singers  and  stage 
technicians.  Performs  one  major  work  and  two  or  more  excerpt  programs  per  year.  Normal  regis- 
tration is  for  two  credits;  four  credits  with  permission  for  those  with  major  roles;  eight  credits  for 
full-time  summer  workshop. 

347-1  to  12  Music  Theater  Workshop.  For  experienced  singers,  actors,  dancers,  and  instru- 
mentalists. Normally  offered  during  summer  as  a  full-time  course,  for  eight  credits,  or  one  credit 
per  show  for  the  orchestral  players.  Three  or  four  musicals  are  rehearsed  and  presented.  Prerequi- 
site: audition. 

357-6  (3,  3)  Music  History.  Study  of  musical  examples  and  techniques  evolving  from  the  ancient 
period  to  the  present.  May  take  a  or  b  in  either  order.  Prerequisite:  102  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
and  junior  standing. 

363-2  (1,  1)  Pronunciation  and  Diction  for  Singers,  (a)  English  and  French,  (b)  German  and 
Italian.  Establishment  of  proper  pronunciation  as  applied  to  vocal  literature.  Prerequisite:  one  or 
more  semesters  of  private  or  class  voice  instruction. 

364-2  The  Alexander  Technique  of  Body  Control.  A  controlled  discipline  to  counteract  ten- 
sion habits  that  are  harmful  to  correct  use  of  the  body,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  music,  speech, 
dance,  and  theater. 

365-1  to  64  Chamber  Music.  Groups  of  two  to  sixteen  performers  as  organized  and  sponsored 
by  individual  faculty  members.  Includes  duo-piano  teams,  and  piano  in  combination  with  other 
performers.  Regular  weekly  rehearsals  of  appropriate  music  and  public  performance  as  feasible. 
Section  (g)  counts  as  a  "major  ensemble"  for  music  majors  specializing  in  guitar  and  for  juniors 
and  seniors  with  non-performance  specializations  whose  principal  instrument  is  the  guitar. 

a.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-Vocal. 

b.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-String. 

c.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music- Wood  wind. 

d.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-Brass. 

e.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-Percussion. 

f.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-Keyboard. 

g.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-Classical  Guitar. 

h.  1  to  8  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Chamber  Music-20th  Century.  Instrumentalists  and  singers  ex- 
periment with  new  musical  techniques  and  styles.  Small  ensembles  and/or  one  large  ensemble 
will  rehearse  weekly. 

371-2  Evolution  of  Jzz.  Stylistic  characteristics  of  jazz  at  various  stages  of  its  evolution.  Socie- 
ties and  cultures  from  which  it  derived.  Orientation  is  historical,  sociological,  and  stylistic. 
372-3  Jazz  Literature.  In-depth  study  of  the  history  of  jazz  through  analysis  of  important  stylis- 
tic characteristics  and  recorded  improvisations.  Biographical  backgrounds  of  major  composers  and 
performers  will  be  considered  as  they  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  musical  styles. 
373-3  Rock  and  Pop  Music.  Study  of  "rock"  and  other  popular  American  music.  Evolution  of 
both  black  and  white  folk  music  is  shown.  Rock  is  studied  as  the  merging  of  aspects  of  these  two 
folk  mainstreams.  Major  figures  in  rock  are  studied.  Lectures,  "live"  and  recorded  demonstrations, 
films,  and  individual  projects  will  be  used. 

375-3  Recording  Engineering.  Specializes  in  recording  and  engineering.  Intended  to  be  a  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  world  of  multi-track  recording.  Seventy  percent  of  the  course  involved 
with  basic  information  about  sound,  test  equipment,  microphones,  recorders,  signal  processing 
equipment,  consoles,  noise  reduction  devices,  and  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  perception 
of  sound.  Thirty  percent  consists  of  actual  live  recording  sessions  and  mix-down  sessions.  Each 
student  given  hands-on  experience  in  recording  and  mixing  and  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  master 
tape.  Enrollment  limited.  Preference  given  to  music  majors.  Prerequisite:  junior  music  major. 
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376-3  Advanced  Recording  Engineering.    Continues  the  skills  developed  in  375.  Student  fa- 
miliarized with  duties  of  the  professional  engineer  through  practical  experience. 
380-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Composition.     Original  composition  in  a  contemporary  language,  intermediate 
in  scope  and  form.  Individual  instruction  and  weekly  seminar.  Prerequisite:  280  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

398-1  to  2  (1, 1)  Partial  Recital.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  partial  recital  in  any  applied 
field.  Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  registration  in  340  and  approval  of  applied  jury. 
400-1  to  2  (1,  1)  Performance  Techniques.  Individual  instruction  in  any  secondary  applied 
field.  Designed  to  provide  added  depth  of  preparation  for  teaching  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  340  level  or  the  equivalent  in  some  field  of  applied  music. 
407-2  Modal  Counterpoint.  Study  of  Renaissance  contrapuntal  techniques.  Extensive  writing 
practice,  and  analysis  of  stylistic  models.  Prerequisite:  207. 

410-2  Piano  Pedagogy  Practicum.  Provides  undergraduate  and  graduate  piano  pedagogy  ma- 
jors with  the  opportunity  for  supervised  practice  piano  teaching.  Course  activities  include  lesson- 
planning,  conducting  and  evaluating  studio  piano  and  class  piano  lessons,  and  a  survey  of  impor- 
tant educational  issues  that  impact  on  effective  piano  teaching.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
414-1  to  8  (1  to  2  per  semester)  Collegium  Musicum.  For  experienced  singers  and  instrumen- 
talists. Emphasis  upon  practical  study  of  historical  music  literature  of  the  Medieval,  Renaissance, 
and  Baroque  eras. 

420-1  to  2  (1,  1)  Instrument  Repair.  A  shop-laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  selection,  tun- 
ing, adjustment,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  musical  instruments. 

421-2  Advanced  Analysis.    Structure,  form,  and  design  in  music  as  the  coherent  organization  of 
all  of  its  factors.  Analysis  of  works  chosen  from  a  variety  of  styles  and  genres.  Prerequisite:  321. 
430-1  Jazz  Arranging.    Methods  of  scoring  for  popular  groups.  Practice  in  scoring  arrangements 
and/or  original  compositions  for  jazz  ensembles.  Prerequisite:  335a  and  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
440-1,  2,  or  4  Applied  Music.    (See  040.) 

447-4  (2,  2)  Electronic  Music,  (a)  Introduction  to  classical  studio  equipment  and  techniques; 
use  of  voltage  controlled  equipment.  Individual  laboratory  experience  available,  (b)  Emphasis 
upon  creative  projects,  more  sophisticated  sound  experimentation,  and  analysis.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 
453-2  to  4  (2  per  semester)  Advanced  Topics  in  Choral  Music.  Practicum  in  the  selection, 
rehearsal,  and  performance  of  appropriate  literature.  Study  of  techniques  for  achieving  proficient 
performance  and  musical  growth.  For  experienced  teachers  and  advanced  students. 
454-2  to  4  (2  per  semester)  Advanced  Topics  in  Instrumental  Music.  Practicum  in  the  selec- 
tion, rehearsal,  and  performance  of  appropriate  literature.  Study  of  techniques  for  achieving  profi- 
cient performance  and  musical  growth.  Designed  for  experienced  teachers  and  advanced  students. 
455-2  to  4  (2  per  semester)  Advanced  Topics  in  Elementary  School  Music.  Practicum  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  materials  for  the  elementary  school  program.  Study  of  techniques  for 
achieving  balanced  musical  growth.  For  experienced  teachers  and  advanced  students. 
456-4  (2,  2)  Music  for  Exceptional  Children,  (a)  Theories  and  techniques  for  therapeutic  and 
recreational  use  of  music  with  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children.  Includes  keyboard, 
autoharp,  guitar,  and  tuned  and  untuned  classroom  instruments,  (b)  Applications  for  the  gifted, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  culturally  disadvantaged  child.  Take  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  302  or 
prior  consent  of  instructor. 

461-3  Applied  Music  Pedagogy.  Specialized  problems  and  techniques  employed  in  studio 
teaching  of  any  particular  field  of  music  performance.  Study  of  music  literature  appropriate  for 
the  various  levels  of  performance.  Opportunity,  as  feasible,  for  supervised  instruction  of  pupils. 
Meets  with  appropriate  instructor,  individually  or  in  groups. 

468-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Music  Productions.  Practicum  in  the  techniques  for  staging  operas  and 
musicals. 

472-2  Chamber  Music  Literature.  A  study  of  literature  for  the  principal  types  of  chamber  mu- 
sic groups. 

475-3  Baroque  Music.  The  development  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the  period 
1600-1750,  from  Monteverdi  to  Bach  and  Handel.  Oratorio  and  Cantata,  the  influence  of  opera, 
sonata,  suite,  and  concerto.  Prerequisite:  357a  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  graduate  standing. 
476-3  Classical  Music.  Development  of  the  sonata,  symphony,  concerto,  and  chamber  music  in 
the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
Prerequisite:  357b  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  graduate  standing. 

477-3  Romantic  Music.  Development  of  the  symphony  and  sonata  forms,  chamber  music,  and 
vocal  music  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Rise  of  nationalism  and  impressionism.  Prereq- 
uisite: 357b  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  graduate  standing. 

479-2  to  4  (2  per  topic)  Solo  Performance  Literature.  Topics  presented  will  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  students  and  upon  instructors  scheduled,  (a)  Piano  literature,  including  an  introductory 
study  of  harpsichord  music;  (b)  organ  literature,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  instrument;  (c) 
song  literature;  (d)  guitar  and  lute  literature;  (e)  solo  string  literature;  (f)  solo  wind  literature. 
480-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Advanced  Composition.  Original  composition  involving  the  larger  media.  In- 
dividual instruction.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  380  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  approval  of 
composition  jury. 
481-1  to  4  Readings  in  Music  Theory.    Assigned  readings  and  reporting  of  materials 
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pertaining  to  a  particular  phase  of  music  theory  in  historical  perspective.  Approximately  three 
hours'  preparation  per  week  per  credit  (adjusted  for  shorter  sessions).  Prerequisite:  321  and  322  or 
prior  consent  of  instructor. 

482-1  to  4  Readings  in  Music  History  and  Literature.     Assigned  readings  and  reporting  of 
materials  pertaining  to  a  particular  phase  of  history  or  literature.  Approximately  three  hours 
preparation  per  week  per  credit.  Prerequisite:  357a  and  b,  or  prior  consent  of  instructor. 
483-1  to  4  Readings  in  Music  Education.     Assigned  readings  and  reporting  of  materials 
pertaining  to  a  particular  phase  of  music  education.  Approximately  three  hours  preparation  per 
week  per  credit  (adjusted  for  shorter  sessions).  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
498-2  to  4  (2,  2)  Recital.     Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  full  solo  recital  in  any  applied  field. 
Prerequisite:  prior  or  concurrent  registration  in  440  and  approval  of  applied  jury. 
499-1  to  8  Independent  Study.     Original  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  music  and  music 
education  with  faculty  guidance.  Project  planned  to  occupy  approximately  three  hours  prepara- 
tion per  week  per  credit  (adjusted  for  shorter  sessions).  Not  more  than  three  hours  toward  30  re- 
quired for  graduate  degree.  Prerequisite:  prior  consent  of  selected  instructor. 


Nlirsillg  (Preprofessional  Program) 


The  School  of  Nursing  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville  offers  a 
program  of  study  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nursing.  The  program 
is  accredited  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to 
prepare  qualified  individuals  to  function  competently  as  beginning  professional 
nurse  practitioners;  to  participate  in  providing  a  broad  scope  of  health  care  in  a 
variety  of  settings;  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  continued  growth  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. Professional  nursing  practice  is  broad  in  scope  and  serves  individuals  in  a 
multiplicity  of  settings;  thus  the  professional  nurse  functions  in  both  traditional 
and  non-traditional  situations  which  may  require  conventional  or  innovative  pat- 
terns of  practice. 

The  first  three  semesters  of  the  program  may  be  completed  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale.  During  this  time,  the  student  must  successfully  com- 
plete all  courses  prerequisite  to  the  nursing  major.  The  student  should  then  trans- 
fer to  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville.  Admission  to  the  university 
does  not  guarantee  acceptance  into  the  School  of  Nursing.  Admission  criteria  for 
the  school  include  (1)  successful  completion  of  prerequisite  courses  with  grades  of 
C  or  above,  (2)  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.50,  and  (3)  completed 
application  on  file  in  the  School  of  Nursing  within  the  time  deadline.  Students  are 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Nursing  every  quarter  during  the  academic  year.  Infor- 
mation concerning  required  courses  is  available  at  the  Premajor  Advisement  Cen- 
ter in  Woody  Hall,  Wing  C. 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  (Program,  Specialized  Major, 
Minor,  Courses) 

Recent  developments  in  office  systems  and  related  technologies  have  resulted  in 
many  new  career  opportunities  for  administrative  personnel  with  enhanced  gen- 
eral office  skills  or  specific  training  in  the  medical,  legal  or  court  reporting  fields. 
Both  men  and  women  have  opportunities  for  rewarding  business  careers  in  office 
support  positions  in  these  areas.  A  major  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  leads 
to  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree  and  prepares  a  student  for  an  exciting 
career  by  offering  a  combination  of  courses  designed  to  improve  keyboarding 
skills,  computer  literacy,  English  language  usage,  office  procedures  competency 
and  document  production  techniques. 

Each  student  must  select  one  of  four  areas  of  specialization:  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Legal  Office  Assistant,  Medical  Office  Assistant  or  Court  and  Conference 
Reporting.  In  each  of  these  four  areas,  specialized  courses  are  required  which  en- 
hance the  student's  office  skills  and  introduce  the  student  to  specialized  vocabu- 
lary and  procedures. 
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A  student  selecting  the  Administrative  Assistant  specialization  will  take  ad- 
vanced courses  in  word  processing  concepts  and  applications,  transcription,  office 
management,  and  administrative  procedures.  For  a  student  more  interested  in  an 
office  support  position  as  a  legal  office  assistant,  advanced  courses  in  applied  law, 
legal  document  preparation,  legal  terminology,  shorthand  and  legal  office  support 
procedures  are  offered.  Basic  anatomy  and  physiology,  medical  terminology,  medi- 
cal transcription,  medical  administrative  procedures  and  health  insurance  form 
preparation  are  some  of  the  courses  required  of  students  in  the  Medical  Office  As- 
sistant Specialization.  Students  choosing  the  Court  and  Conference  Reporting 
Specialization  follow  a  five-semester  regime  which  includes  legal  and  medical  ter- 
minology, machine  shorthand,  two-voice  and  four-voice  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion, and  applied  law. 

All  students  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  are  required  to  complete  either  a 
one-semester  cooperative  office  internship  (at  least  four  credit  hours)  or  a  court 
reporting  internship  which  involves  the  verification  of  at  least  forty  clock-hours  of 
actual  writing  time  on  the  stenographic  machine.  Students  in  both  of  these  learn- 
ing situations  are  closely  supervised  by  faculty. 

A  student  majoring  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  may,  in  addition  to  taking 
regularly  scheduled  courses,  transfer  credits  from  an  accredited  post  secondary 
school  (such  as  a  community  college);  pass  a  proficiency  examination;  or  receive 
credit  for  significant  related  office  experience.  Each  student  is  assigned  an  advis- 
er from  the  area  of  specialization  of  most  interest  to  the  student. 

Students  entering  the  Court  Reporting  specialization  must  be  able  to  type  thir- 
ty words  per  minute.  In  addition,  good  language  skills  are  important.  Court  and 
Conference  Reporting  may  be  pursued  within  the  associate  degree  program,  or  as 
a  post-associate  offering  for  those  who  have  completed  an  associate  degree  in  a 
related  field  at  a  community  college  or  other  post-secondary  institution. 

Many  courses  will  require  students  to  purchase  consumable  supplies  for  use  in 
those  courses.  In  addition  to  these  materials,  students  enrolled  in  court  reporting 
are  required  to  supply  their  own  shorthand  machine. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Specialized  Major  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties 

GED  101,  102 6 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  101,  111,  112,  113,  114,  208, 

209 21 

Specialization  Requirements 37-46 

Administrative  Assistant 37-38 

Legal  Office  Assistant 38 

Medical  Office  Assistant  37 

Court  and  Conference  Reporting 46        

Total  64-70 

Administrative  Assistant  Specialization  Requirements 

GED  152  or  153 3 

College  of  Technical  Careers  120 3 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  courses  27-28 

(a).  Shorthand  option:  107,  109,  118,  131,  132,  140,  205,  232,  233....  27 
(b).  Non-shorthand  option:  107,  109,  118,  140,  205,  233,  240,  241, 
Computer  Information  Processing  109  and  elective 

approved  by  adviser  28 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  290,  Cooperative  Office 

Experience 4 

Total  37-38 
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Legal  Office  Assistant  Specialization  Requirements 

GED  152  or  153 3 

College  of  Technical  Careers  120 3 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  131,  132,  20  credit  hours  chosen 

from  107,  109,  118,  182,  220,  221,  223,  233 28 

Office  Systems  and  Specialities  290,  Cooperative  Office 

Experience 4 

Total  38 

Medical  Office  Assistant  Specialization  Requirements 

GED  152  or  153 3 

College  of  Technical  Careers  120 3 

Allied  Health  141  4 

Office  Systems  and  Specialities  107, 109,  118,  261,  262,  263,  264 

and  an  elective  approved  by  adviser 23 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  290,  Cooperative  Office 

Experience 4 

Total  37 

Court  and  Conference  Reporting  Specialization  Requirements1 

Allied  Health  141  4 

Office  Systems  and  Specialities  180, 182, 186, 187, 188,  261,  281, 
282,  283,  284,  385^,  3863,  388,  3894 42 

Total  46 


includes  requirement  of  60  net  words  per  minute  typing  speed  (OSS  113  will  fulfill  this  requirement). 

includes  requirement  of  passing  two  five-minute  dictation  tests  with  95%  accuracy  at  225  wpm  using  a  two-voice 
question  and  answer  format  (OSS  385  will  fulfill  this  requirement). 

3Includes  requirement  of  passing  two  five-minute  jury  charge/legal  dictation  tests  with  95%  accuracy  at  200  wpm  and 
two  five-minute  literary  dictation  tests  with  95%  accuracy  at  200  wpm  (OSS  386  will  fulfill  this  requirement). 

4Internship  includes  requirement  of  40  hours  of  verified  writing  time  on  a  shorthand  machine  (OSS  389  will  fulfill  this 
requirement). 

Minor  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  (for  students  with  a  major 
in  Spanish) 

The  minor  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  is  intended  for  students  with  a  major 
in  Spanish  who  wish  to  train  as  bilingual  office  assistants.  For  those  skilled  in  the 
office  support  areas  of  shorthand,  keyboarding  and  transcription,  the  minor  re- 
quirements are  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  107,  109,  205,  208,  232,  233,  290, 
College  of  Technical  Careers  101  and  six  to  ten  credit  hours  of  approved  electives 
in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  courses.  For  those  unskilled  in  the  office  support 
areas  of  shorthand,  keyboarding,  and  transcription,  the  minor  requirements  in- 
clude the  courses  above  and  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  111,  112,  113,  114, 
118,  131  and  132. 

Courses  (OSS) 

100-2  Typewriting.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  keyboarding  using  correct  touch-typing  techniques.  Students  will  be  able  to  type 
personal  and  business  letters,  tables,  outlines,  reports  and  bibliographies.  Speed  and  accuracy  de- 
velopment are  emphasized;  audio-visual-tutorial  approach  to  instruction  is  utilized.  Lecture  two 
hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Intended  for  non-majors. 
101-3  Business  Correspondence.  Principles  and  practice  in  written  and  oral  communication. 
Includes  development  of  ability  to  use  words;  application  of  correct  grammatical  construction  in 
oral  and  written  communiques;  analysis,  planning,  and  practice  of  composing  different  types  of 
internal  and  external  communications  in  various  administrative  and  business  contexts;  refine- 
ment of  listing  skills;  mechanics  and  basic  procedures  for  dictation;  and  ability  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness meeting.  Course  will  help  form  good  habits  that  will  facilitate  adaptability  in  the  world  of 
work.  Lecture  and  individualized  instruction  three  hours. 
107-2  Filing  and  Records  Systems.     Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
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apply  filing  rules  to  alphabetic,  subject,  numeric,  and  geographic  methods;  determine  supplies  for 
various  filing  systems;  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  proper  filing  techniques;  and  demon- 
strate an  understanding  of  concepts  related  to  electronic  filing  and  micrographics  and  the  con- 
cepts necessary  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  revision  of  a  filing  system.  Lecture  two 
hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Enrollment  restricted  to  OSS  and  VES  ma- 
jors or  consent  of  department. 

109-3  Calculating  Numerical  Information.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  calculate  numerical  information  with  and  without  the  use  of  machines  such  as 
the  electronic  calculators;  will  have  a  basic  understanding  of  calculating  on  the  microcomputer; 
and  will  be  able  to  perform  necessary  operations  required  to  work  with  decimals,  fractions,  per- 
centages, basic  statistics,  metrics,  and  graphic  displays  of  numerical  information  as  these  tasks 
relate  to  routine  office  situations.  Lecture  two  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours 
required. 

111-3  Beginning  Keyboarding.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
demonstrate  correct  touch-typing  techniques,  be  able  to  operate  machine  parts  correctly  and  make 
machine  adjustments,  determine  layout  and  type  correctly  basic  communications  for  personal  and 
career  purposes,  and  use  correction  devices  and  carbon  copy  techniques  appropriately. 
Keyboarding  speed  and  accuracy  are  emphasized;  audio- visual-tutorial  approach  to  instruction  is 
utilized.  Lecture  two  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required. 
112-3  Intermediate  Keyboarding.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  correctly  format  and  type  various  communication  documents  and  forms.  Keyboarding 
speed  and  accuracy  are  emphasized;  audio-visual-tutorial  approach  to  instruction  is  utilized.  Lec- 
ture two  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better. 

113-3  Advanced  Keyboarding.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  correctly  format,  type,  and  edit  various  advanced  communication  documents  and  forms. 
Keyboarding  speed  and  accuracy  are  emphasized;  audio-visual-tutorial  approach  to  instruction  is 
utilized.  Lecture  two  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  112  or 
equivalent  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

114-3  Office  Software  Applications.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  identify  concepts  and  terminology  used  with  various  office  application  software  pro- 
grams such  as  word  processing,  data  bases,  spreadsheets,  graphics,  and  computer-aided  transcrip- 
tion. The  student  will  be  able  to  create,  format,  edit,  store,  retrieve,  and  print  different  types  of 
documents  as  well  as  apply  advanced  features  of  the  software  to  expand  basic  documents.  Lecture 
two  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 
118-3  Introduction  to  Machine  Transcription.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  operate  properly  various  transcribing  units  and  to  produce  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness communications  in  mailable  format.  The  student  will  review  language  skills  including  gram- 
mar, punctuation,  capitalization  and  number  usage,  word  division,  spelling,  and  vocabulary.  Lec- 
ture three  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 
131-4  Beginning  Shorthand.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  Gregg  shorthand  theory  by  reading  and  writing  outlines  accurately  and 
rapidly,  by  taking  practice  dictation  on  familiar  and  related  material,  and  by  transcribing  materi- 
al using  letter  format  for  mailable  copy.  Lecture  three  hours;  Learning  Center  three  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: 111  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

132-4  Intermediate  Shorthand.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
demonstrate  shorthand  skill  by  taking  dictation  at  faster  speeds  and  by  transcribing  dictated  ma- 
terial accurately  and  rapidly  with  emphasis  on  mailability  and  office  style  material.  Any  short- 
hand system  may  be  used.  Lecture  three  hours;  Learning  Center  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  131. 
140-3  Word  Processing  Concepts.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  identify  the  parts  of  a  word/information  processing  system,  types  of  software,  hardware 
components,  electronic  methods  of  storage,  and  electronic  distribution  and  communication  de- 
vices. The  student  will  be  able  to  discuss  current  office  technological  trends,  the  creation  of  an 
effective  workplace,  and  careers  available  to  information  processing  professionals.  Prerequisite: 
111  or  equivalent  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

180-1  Introduction  to  Court  Reporting.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  stu- 
dent will  understand  the  classifications  of  court  reporters  and  their  duties;  be  aware  of  job  availa- 
bility and  career  opportunities;  understand  the  court  reporters'  code  of  ethics;  understand  the  role 
of  the  reporter  in  the  courtroom;  be  aware  of  technological  innovations;  and  be  familiar  with  local, 
state  and  national  professional  associations.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 
182-3  Legal  Terminology  and  Documents.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  recognize,  define,  spell,  pronounce  and  use  legal  terminology,  including  Latin 
words  and  phrases.  An  overview  of  several  fields  of  law  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  ter- 
minology commonly  associated  with  the  law. 

186-4  Basic  Machine  Shorthand.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  utilize  computer-compatible  machine  shorthand  theory;  write  shorthand  abbreviations, 
derivatives  and  punctuation  symbols;  read  printed  shorthand  text  notes  and  student  shorthand 
notes;  take  dictation  of  new  material  for  five  minutes  at  100  wpm;  and  transcribe  with  95  percent 
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accuracy  or  better.  Lecture  five  hours;  Learning  Center  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  111  or 
equivalent. 

187-4  Advanced  Machine  Shorthand.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  write  computer-compatible  machine  shorthand  arbitraries,  derivatives,  phrases 
and  punctuation  symbols;  read  student-made  machine  shorthand  notes;  take  dictation  of  literary 
at  100  wpm,  jury  charge  at  120  wpm  and  two-voice  testimony  at  120  wpm  for  five  minutes  and 
transcribe  with  95  percent  accuracy  or  better.  Lecture  five  hours;  Learning  Center  five  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: 186. 

188-3  Court  Transcript  Preparation.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  prepare  court  transcripts  using  the  appropriate  principles  of  punctuation,  capitali- 
zation, numbers  and  abbreviations.  The  students  will  also  apply  knowledge  of  transcript  compo- 
nents and  methods  of  transcript  preparation.  Lecture  three  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center 
hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent  and  186. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

205-2  Office  Management  and  Supervision.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course  stu- 
dents will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  planning,  organizing,  implementing,  evaluating,  and 
controlling  of  business  office  functions.  Topics  covered  include:  proper  managerial  skills;  manage- 
rial roles;  office  services;  physical  facilities;  employee  training  techniques;  performance  appraisal 
methods;  office  costs  and  productivity;  methods  for  planning,  scheduling,  and  controlling  work 
flows;  feasibility  studies;  and  vendor  relations  and  equipment  decisions.  Prerequisite:  112  or 
equivalent. 

206-1  to  6  Career  Enhancement.  This  course  is  designed  as  a  professional  development  activi- 
ty to  enhance  the  skills  of  persons  seeking  to  improve  their  overall  office  efficiency  and  work  envi- 
ronment and  also  to  provide  additional  training  for  those  seeking  to  enter  the  field.  Topics  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  proofreading,  word  usage,  punctuation,  grammar,  shorthand,  dictation/ 
transcription,  typing  format,  math,  spelling,  and  vocabulary. 

208-3  Applied  Law  for  Technical  Careers  I.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  be  familiar  with  fundamental  legal  practices  and  procedures.  The  student  will  be  able 
to  identify,  define,  and  describe  private  and  public  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  rights, 
contracts,  agency,  and  employment.  Additional  topics  are  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific 
technical  programs  and  offered  in  a  restricted  section. 

209-3  Applied  Law  for  Technical  Careers  II.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  be  more  familiar  with  fundamental  legal  practices  and  procedures  common  to  the 
various  technical  specializations.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify,  define,  and  describe  govern- 
ment regulations,  administrative  agencies,  consumer  protection  regulations,  environmental  plan- 
ning, security  devices  and  insurance,  partnerships,  corporations,  real  property  and  environment, 
personal  property  and  bailments,  and  commercial  paper. 

220-3  Legal  Document  Production.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  variety  of  legal  documents  and  papers  using  transcription  equipment. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  use  of  modern  word  processing  equipment  and  procedures.  Lecture  three 
hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  required.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent,  and  118. 
221-3  Legal  Terminology/Dictation  and  Transcription.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this 
course,  the  student  will  take  dictation  of  legal  materials  at  speeds  of  100-120  words  a  minute  at  95 
percent  accuracy,  using  specialized  shorthand  shortcuts  related  to  the  legal  field.  The  student  will 
transcribe  from  notes  with  emphasis  on  mailability  and  be  able  to  handle  office-style  situations 
effectively.  Lecture  three  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  132 
or  equivalent,  113  or  equivalent  or  concurrent  enrollment,  and  182. 

223-3  Legal  Administrative  Support  Procedures.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course, 
the  student  will  have  a  basic  understanding  of  career  opportunities  available  in  the  legal  support 
field  and  be  able  to  perform  necessary  duties  required  of  information  support  personnel  in  a  law 
office  or  other  law  related  organization.  Prerequisites:  112  or  equivalent,  and  221  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

230-4  Administrative  Document  Production.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  produce  various  communications  using  electronic  keyboards,  dictation/transcription 
equipment,  and  various  modern  procedures  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Lecture  two  hours  and  addi- 
tional Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  114  and  118. 

232-3  Administrative  Shorthand.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
be  able  to  take  administrative  dictation  at  a  speed  of  90-110  words  a  minute  at  95  percent  accura- 
cy, transcribe  general  and  specialty  office  communications  with  emphasis  on  mailability,  and  build 
transcription  decision-making  skills  related  to  executive  correspondence.  Prerequisite:  112  and 
132;  GED  102  also  recommended. 

233-3  Administrative  Support  Procedures.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  perform  efficiently  administrative  support  tasks  including  handling  mail 
and  telephone  situations,  composing  communications,  editing  and  proofreading  documents,  using 
reprographics  and  micrographics,  arranging  for  travel  and  conferences,  performing  basic  informa- 
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tion  processing  operations  and  carrying  out  supervisory  responsibilities.  Emphasis  will  be  on  hu- 
man relations,  time  management,  and  organization  and  planning  of  work.  Prerequisite:  112  or 
equivalent. 

240-3  Word  Processing  Applications.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  define  terms  relating  to  the  components  of  word/information  processing  systems 
and  equipment  functions.  The  student  will  input,  format,  edit,  store,  retrieve  and  print  documents 
using  different  types  of  hardware  and  software.  The  student  will  also  use  transcription  equipment 
to  produce  a  variety  of  documents.  Lecture  three  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  112,  118  and  140. 

241-3  Advanced  Office  Software  Applications.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  produce  a  variety  of  documents  on  different  types  of  microcomputers  and 
information  processors  using  advanced  word/information  processing  functions  and  desktop  pub- 
lishing capabilities.  The  student  will  be  able  to  create  data  bases,  spreadsheets,  and  graphs  and 
integrate  the  different  applications  in  producing  office  documents.  The  student  will  also  develop 
an  understanding  of  principles,  practices  and  technologies  involved  in  office  automation  especially 
in  regard  to  selection  and  evaluation  of  hardware  and  software.  Lecture  three  hours  and  addition- 
al Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  114  and  240. 

242-3  Office  Telecommunications.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will 
understand  the  importance  of  contemporary  office  telecommunications  and  why  their  importance 
is  growing;  review  applications  and  basic  technical  detail;  and  be  able  to  define  necessary  terms 
and  concepts  related  to  telecommunications  and  the  telecommunication's  environment  involved  in 
both  voice  and  data  communications.  Prerequisite:  140. 

243-3  Insurance  Office  Procedures.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  perform  office  duties  particular  to  an  insurance  office  as  well  as  procedures  used  in  all  types  of 
offices.  Lecture  three  hours. 

244-1  Machine  Transcription  (Insurance).  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  transcribe  from  a  transcribing  unit  most  types  of  insurance  office  communica- 
tions at  a  rate  of  speed  approaching  the  student's  straight  copy  speed.  Students  will  be  required  to 
make  decisions  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Lecture  one  hour  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours 
required. 

260-3  Introduction  to  Text  Processing.  Each  student  will  learn  the  basic  operation  and  func- 
tion of  representative  word  processing  machines  and  terminals.  The  lab  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
development  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  typing  of  textual  materials.  Lecture  two  hours  and  addi- 
tional Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  typing  skill. 

261-3  Medical  Terminology,  Dictation,  and  Transcription  I.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
this  course,  the  student  will  have  a  basic  understanding  and  an  ability  to  use  appropriate  medical 
terminology,  including  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root  words.  The  student  will  be  able  to  spell  and  de- 
fine medical  terms  and  other  special  terminology  in  producing  basic  medical  communications/ 
documents.  Lecture  three  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111 
or  equivalent. 

262-3  Medical  Terminology,  Dictation,  and  Transcription  II.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
this  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to  utilize  appropriate  medical  terminology,  including  special 
terms  and  abbreviations  in  the  production  of  complex  communications/documents.  The  student 
will  be  able  to  transcribe  medical-related  material  from  shorthand  notes  or  recorded  dictation 
with  increased  speed  and  accuracy.  Lecture  three  hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 

263-3  Medical  Administrative  Support  Procedures.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this 
course,  the  student  will  have  a  basic  understanding  of  career  opportunities  available  in  the  medi- 
cal support  field  and  be  able  to  perform  necessary  duties  required  of  information  support  person- 
nel in  a  hospital,  clinic,  doctor's  office,  or  other  health-related  organization.  Lecture  three  hours 
and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 
264-3  Health  Insurance  Processing.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  prepare  and  to  process  various  common  health  insurance  forms  by  abstracting  in- 
formation from  patient  records.  The  student  will  have  an  understanding  of  common  insurance, 
medical  and  diagnostic  terminology,  and  coding  principles  relative  to  ICD-9-CM.  Lecture  three 
hours  and  additional  Learning  Center  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  111  and  261. 
281-3  Legal  Testimony  I.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
write  jury  charge/legal  opinion  and  testimony  materials  on  the  shorthand  machine  using 
computer-compatible  theory.  The  student  will  be  able  to  take  dictation  for  five  minutes  at  140-160 
wpm  and  transcribe  with  95  percent  accuracy  or  better.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  187. 
282-3  Literary /Medical.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
take  medical  testimony  and  literary  material  on  the  shorthand  machine  using  computer- 
compatible  theory.  The  student  will  be  able  to  take  dictation  for  five  minutes  at  140  wpm  and 
transcribe  with  95  percent  accuracy  or  better.  Students  will  know  medical  terminology  including 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  of  medical  words  commonly  found  in  depositions  and  court  transcripts. 
Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  187. 

283-3  Legal  Testimony  II.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
take  two-voice  testimony  material  on  the  shorthand  machine  using  computer-compatible  theory. 
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The  student  will  be  able  to  take  dictation  for  five  minutes  at  200  wpm  and  transcribe  with  95 
percent  accuracy  or  better.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  281. 

284-3  Literary /Legal  I.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to  write  literary 
and  legal  material  on  the  shorthand  machine  using  computer-compatible  theory.  The  student  will 
be  able  to  take  dictation  for  five  minutes  at  180  wpm  and  transcribe  with  95  percent  accuracy  or 
better.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  281  and  282. 

290-2  to  8  Cooperative  Office  Experience.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  apply  knowledge  and  skills  learned  in  classroom  situations  to  on-the-job  situa- 
tions in  an  office.  Students  will  acquire  knowledge  related  to  securing  a  position,  keeping  a  posi- 
tion, and  advancing  and  growing  in  a  career.  Two  hours  per  week  are  spent  on  related  classroom 
instruction,  and  15  or  more  hours  per  week  (depending  upon  semester  hours  credit)  are  spent 
working  on  the  job.  Student  must  secure  appropriate  position  which  meets  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion experience  requirements.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  status  within  Office  Systems  and  Special- 
ties and  in  good  standing. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  pro- 
gram of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to 
the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of 
a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

307-3  Office  Records  and  Principles  of  Information  Management.  Upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  course,  the  student  will  have  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  field  of  records  and 
information  management  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  scientific  and  systematic  manage- 
ment techniques  needed  to  control  recorded  information  in  an  organization.  The  student  will  un- 
derstand all  of  the  elements  of  records  management  from  creation  through  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection to  final  disposition.  Basic  courses  in  management,  office  systems  and  computer  software 
applications  are  recommended.  Prerequisite:  107. 

308-3  Office  Forms  Design,  Analysis  and  Control.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course, 
the  student  will  understand  the  concepts  of  form  management  as  applied  to:  (l)the  procedures  to 
follow  in  order  to  implement  a  program  within  an  organization;  (2)analyzing  and  designing  and/or 
redesigning  business  forms;  and  (3)forms  construction,  printing  technology,  paper  types,  forms 
procurement,  forms  specifications  and  inventory  control.  Prerequisite:  140  and  307. 
309-3  Office  Systems/Micrographics.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  understand  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  micrographic  technology  including  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  micrographic  process,  fundamental  principles  involved  in  systems  design 
and  development,  and  practical  uses  of  micrographic  systems  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
information  management  field.  Prerequisite:  307.  Recommended  prerequisite:  Computer  Infor- 
mation Processing  109  or  229. 

310-3  Office  Systems  and  Modern  Archives.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the 
student  will  understand  the  archival  profession  as  a  segment  of  the  broader  field  of  records/ 
information  management,  its  institutions  and  collections;  the  methodologies  and  issues  in  the 
field;  and  the  archival  field's  relationship  to  records  management  under  the  life  cycle  concept  of 
comprehensive  records  management.  Prerequisite:  307. 

313-1  to  5  Advanced  Machine  Shorthand.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  should 
have  developed  a  take  speed  of  200  words  a  minute  with  an  accuracy  tolerance  of  five  percent  on 
literary  material;  reviewed  computer-compatible  abbreviations  and  reporting  phrases;  increased 
transcription  speed  from  40  to  50  words  a  minute;  reviewed  rules  of  punctuation;  reviewed  legal 
and  medical  vocabulary;  developed  a  technical  vocabulary;  and  been  introduced  to  the  ethics  and 
responsibilities  of  the  reporting  profession.  Lecture  three  hours.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prereq- 
uisite: 283,  284,  and  ability  to  take  two-voice  shorthand  at  200  words  per  minute. 
316-1  Legal  Ethics.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  should  understand  the  canons 
of  professional  ethics  as  listed  in  Cochran's  Law  Lexicon  and  the  NSRA's  Code  of  Ethics;  have  ob- 
served the  etiquette  and  duties  of  court  reporters  by  attending  court  sessions;  have  taken  testimo- 
ny in  court  and  transcribed  that  copy  in  proper,  final  form;  have  taken  jury  duty  charges  and  legal 
dictation  in  class  at  speeds  of  100  to  180  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  that  copy  with  a  mini- 
mum of  95  percent  accuracy;  have  taken  depositions  and  transcribed  them  in  state-approved  form. 
Lecture/laboratory  two  hours. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  indi- 
vidually arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32.  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  ex- 
ploration od  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and 
health  service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  semi- 
nars. Hours  and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent 
study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

385-3  Legal  Testimony  III.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  take  two-voice  testimony  material  on  the  shorthand  machine  using  computer-compatible  theo- 
ry. The  student  will  be  able  to  take  dictation  for  five  minutes  at  225  wpm  and  transcribe  with  95 
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percent  accuracy  or  better.  The  student  must  pass  two  two-voice  testimony  takes  with  95  percent 
accuracy  or  better.  Lecture  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  283. 

386-3  Literary/Legal  II.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
write  literary  and  legal  material  on  the  shorthand  machine  using  computer-compatible  theory. 
The  student  will  be  able  to  take  dictation  for  five  minutes  at  200  wpm  and  transcribe  with  95 
percent  accuracy  or  better.  The  student  must  pass  two  literary  takes  at  180  wpm  and  2  legal 
opinion/jury  charge  takes  at  200  wpm  with  95  percent  accuracy  or  better.  Lecture  five  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: 284. 

388-3  Court  Reporting  Procedures.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  report  the  spoken  word,  transcribe  shorthand  notes,  mark  exhibits,  administer  the 
oath,  and  understand  the  judicial  procedures  and  professionalism  in  the  field  of  court  reporting. 
Prerequisite:  114  or  concurrent  enrollment.     , 

389-3  Court  Practicum.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  will  have  spent 
a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  machine  writing  in  an  approved  freelance  reporting  office  and/or  an 
official  reporting  office  and  produced  a  usable  transcript  of  the  proceedings.  The  student  will  ob- 
serve courtroom  and  freelance  procedures,  will  write  on  the  shorthand  machine,  will  receive  on- 
the-job  training  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  reporters,  and  will  participate  in  classroom 
activities  related  to  the  practicum  experience.  Lecture  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  take  tes- 
timony material  at  200  wpm. 

Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistants  (Major) 

The  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  paralegal  studies  for  legal 
assistants.  It  prepares  the  graduate  to  function  as  a  paraprofessional  in  the  legal 
profession  and  as  a  legal  assistant  in  private  practice,  legal  aid  offices,  or  the  law- 
related  operations  of  business,  industry,  education,  or  government. 

In  overall  philosophy  as  well  as  in  curriculum  content  and  format,  the  paralegal 
studies  for  legal  assistants  program  is  based  on  the  proposed  Curriculum  for  the 
Training  of  Law  Office  Personnel  as  stated  by  the  American  Bar  Association  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Legal  Assistants.  The  program  has  two  components:  a  core  of 
legal  specialty,  administration,  and  communication  skills  courses  to  provide  pro- 
fessional competency  and  a  range  of  social  science  and  humanities  courses  to  pro- 
vide the  intellectual  background  for  the  student's  future  professional  life  includ- 
ing an  understanding  of  law  and  its  function  in  society. 

Qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Capstone  program  with  a  major  in 
paralegal  studies  for  legal  assistants.  The  Capstone  option  is  explained  in  Chap- 
ter 4. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.) (7)    +    7 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistants 54 

Paralegal  Courses 27 

Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistants 

300a,b,  310,  320,  330,  350  18 

Political  Science  330  (general  law) 3 

Six  hours  selected  from  those  listed  below 6 

Political  science  334  (criminal  law)  or  approved 

substitute 
Accounting  240  or  341  (income  taxation) 
Accounting  441  (advanced  taxation) 
Finance  270  (legal  and  social  environment  of 

business) 
Finance  320  (real  estate) 
Finance  323  (real  estate  law) 
Finance  280  and  380  or  approved  substitute 
(business  law) 
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Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistants  340, 

internship.  Students  who  take  the  internship 
will  be  required  to  work  ten  hours  a  week  for 
one  semester  for  each  three  hours  of  credit.  A 
student  may  earn  12  hours  of  internship  credit 
but  not  more  than  three  will  count  toward  the 
major. 

Administration  Related  Courses 9 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  220 3 

Accounting  210  or  approved  substitute 3 

Computer  Science  102,  Computer  Information 
Processing  109,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties 

114  or  220 3 

Liberal  Arts  Courses 18 

Two  upper-division  courses  in  one  social  science  de- 
partment and  one  humanities  department.  The  re- 
maining hours  may  be  taken  in  either  field.  General 
education  courses  numbered  300  or  above  may  be 
counted. 
Electives 13 

Total  120 

At  least  fifteen  hours  in  paralegal  courses  must  be  taken  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  paralegal  studies  for  legal  assistants  requires  15  hours.  Paralegal 
Studies  for  Legal  Assistants  300a,b  and  Political  Science  330  are  required.  The 
remaining  six  hours  should  be  chosen  from  Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assis- 
tants 310,  320,  330,  340  or  350. 

Courses  (PARL) 

300a-3  Legal  Analysis,  Research  and  Writing  I.  After  examining  the  litigation  process  and 
the  structure  of  federal  and  state  court  systems,  students  will  be  introduced  to  case  and  statutory 
analysis  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  paralegals  in  the  litigation  process.  They  will  learn 
how  to  analyze  and  synthesize  written  opinions  and  will  complete  several  writing  projects. 
300b-3  Legal  Analysis,  Research  and  Writing  II.  Students  will  continue  to  develop  their  ana- 
lytical skills  and  will  learn  how  to  conduct  effective  legal  research.  Students  will  use  the  results  of 
their  research  in  connection  with  several  additional  writing  projects,  including  memoranda  of  law 
and  appellate  briefs.  Employment  opportunities  for  paralegals  and  their  professional  responsibili- 
ties will  be  stressed  throughout  the  course.  Prerequisite:  passed  300a  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
310-3  Civil  Procedure.  Students  will  examine  the  lawyers'  and  paralegals'  roles  in  handling 
civil  cases,  and  the  means  by  which  the  objectives  of  litigation  may  be  achieved.  Strategy  and 
mechanics  of  civil  procedure  will  be  explored  in  depth,  and  students  will  be  required  to  prepare  a 
complaint,  discovery  requests,  and  initial  appellate  documents. 

320-3  Estates  and  Trusts.  Students  will  study  the  more  common  forms  of  wills  and  trusts  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law  applicable  to  each;  the  course  will  analyze  the  administration  of 
estates  under  the  Illinois  Probate  Act. 

330-3  Legal  Forms  of  Business  Organizations.  Includes  a  review  of  the  lawyer's  role  in  the 
formation  of  business  entities,  including  sole  proprietorship,  partnerships,  and  corporations,  with 
a  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  and  the  preparation  of  documents 
necessary  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  each.  The  student  will  be  prepared  to  draft  articles 
of  incorporation  and  other  legal  documents  relevant  to  the  role  of  a  paralegal  in  a  modern  law 
office. 

340-1  to  12  Internship  in  Paralegal  Studies.  Supervised  on-the-job  training  and  experience  in 
public  or  private  offices  typically  employing  paralegals.  Student  must  work  ten  hours  per  week  for 
fifteen  weeks  for  each  three  hours  of  credit.  Only  three  hours  of  internship  credit  applicable  to 
major  requirements.  Prerequisite:  formal  application  from  student,  accompanied  by  letter  or  sup- 
port from  supervisor,  and  consent  of  coordinator  of  paralegal  studies  program. 
350-3  Family  Law.     This  course  is  a  review  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  various  aspects  of  do- 
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mestic  relations  including  marriage,  divorce  and  separation,  alimony,  child  custody  and  support, 
taxes,  and  illegitimacy  and  adoption. 

Pharmacology  (Department,  Major  [Graduate  Only]) 

(SEE  GRADUATE  CATALOG) 

Philosophy  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  student  electing  to  major  in  philosophy  should  consult  the  department's 
director  of  undergraduate  studies.  Prospective  majors  are  advised  to  take  at 
least  one  philosophy  course  at  the  100  or  200  level.  Early  in  their  final  year, 
majors  should  contact  a  faculty  member  to  direct  and  grade  the  writing  of  their 
senior  thesis. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements 
(See  Chapter  3.) (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Philosophy 30 

Philosophy  304,  305  and  399  9 

At  least  two  of  the  following:  Philosophy  300,  306,  320,  340,  342 6 

At  least  two  400-level  philosophy  courses 6-8 

Philosophy  electives  to  complete  30  hours,  6  of  which  may  be 
selected  from  the  100  and  200  level  7-10 

Minor  15 

Electives  ... 17-23 

Total  ; 120 

Minor 

A  minor  in  philosophy  requires  15  hours,  a  maximum  of  6  of  which  may  be 
selected  from  philosophy  courses  offered  at  the  100  or  200  level  and  6  of  which 
must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  above  for  the  major.  Philosophy  304  and 
305  are  recommended. 

Honors 

Honors  in  philosophy  will  be  granted  to  eligible  majors  who  maintain  a  3.50 
average  in  philosophy  and  a  3.00  overall  average.  To  be  eligible  for  Honors,  the 
student's  senior  thesis  must  be  read  by  two  faculty  members  and  the  student 
must  receive  at  least  an  A  and  a  B. 

Courses  (PHIL) 

200-3  Types  of  Philosophy:  An  Introduction.  Survey  of  the  traditional  branches  and  prob- 
lems of  philosophy,  such  as  religion,  metaphysics,  epistemology,  ethics,  political  theory,  aesthetics, 
and  history. 

214-3  Oriental  Philosophies.  Examination  of  world  outlooks  and  life  outlooks  of  major  Orien- 
tal philosophic  traditions:  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism. 
260-3  Philosophy  and  Literature.  An  exploration  of  leading  philosophical  themes  and  issues 
in  significant  works  of  literature,  the  course  seeks  to  discover  in  what  manner  the  literary  medi- 
um contributes  uniquely  to  our  understanding  of  humanity  in  relation  to  the  world. 
300-3  Elementary  Metaphysics.  Presentation  of  answers  to  the  most  general  problems  of  ex- 
istence. An  attempt  to  unify  all  scientific  approaches  to  reality  through  the  laying  down  of  com- 
mon principles. 

301-3  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (Same  as  Religious  Studies  301.)  An  analysis  of  problems  in  the 
psychology,  metaphysics,  and  social  effects  of  religion.  Among  topics  discussed  are  the  nature  of 
mystical  experience,  the  existence  of  God,  and  problems  of  suffering,  prayer,  and  immortality. 
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304-3  Ancient  Philosophy.  Survey  of  western  philosophy  from  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  and  Ar- 
istotle through  the  Middle  Ages. 

305-3  Modern  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  western  philosophy  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  through 
Kant. 

306-3  Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy.  Survey  of  19th  century  European  philosophy.  Topics  to 
be  selected  from  the  following:  Hegel's  philosophy;  the  subsequent  reactions  to  Hegelianism  in  the 
forms  of  positivism,  Marxism,  and  existentialism;  British  utilitarianism  and  idealism;  neo- 
Kantian  philosophies;  and  evolutionist  philosophies. 

313-3  Chinese  Philosophy.  Historical  and  comparative  study  of  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
Mohism,  Legalism,  and  Buddhism. 

315-3  Indian  Philosophy.     A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Jainism  in  their  historical  and 
cultural  context.  Emphasis  on  Upanishads,  Bhagauad  Gita  and  Buddhist  scriptures. 
317-3  Philiosophy  of  Buddhism.     Survey  of  ancient  and  modern  Buddhist  thought  in  India, 
China  and  Japan. 

320-3  Deductive  Logic.  Main  forms  of  deductive  inference.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  symbol- 
ism of  modern  logic  to  evaluate  inferences. 

340-3  Ethical  Theories.  Nature  of  ethics  and  morality,  ethical  skepticism,  emotivism,  ethical 
relativism,  and  representative  universalistic  ethics.  Bentham,  Mill,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Blanshard, 
and  Brightman. 

342-3  Legal  and  Social  Philosophy.  Discussion  of  contemporary  institutions  designed  to 
achieve  socially  desirable  goals  (e.g.,  guaranteeing  equality  of  opportunity,  protecting  individual 
liberties,  assuring  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  minimizing  violent  behavior)  and  the  philosophi- 
cal theories  that  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  continued  existence  or  reform  or  abolition  of  these 
institutions  (e.g.,  the  theories  of  Hobbes,  Marx,  Mill,  and  Marcuse). 

344-3  The  Biomedical  Revolution  and  Ethics.  Changes  in  biology  and  medicine  have  brought 
into  sharp  focus  such  problems  as  allocation  of  scarce  medical  resources,  use  of  human  subjects  in 
experiments,  abortion,  euthanasia,  genetic  screening,  truth-telling  in  medical  practice,  moral 
rights  of  patients  and  other  matters.  This  course  brings  ethical  principles  to  bear  on  these  issues. 
355-3  Philosophy  of  Education.     (See  Educational  Leadership  354.) 

362-3  Science  and  Technology  in  Western  Societies.  A  study  of  the  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  science  and  technology  in  the  shaping  of  western  societies  since  the  scientific  revolution. 
Historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  perspectives  will  be  used  to  understand  the  relation- 
ships between  science  and  technology  and  between  these  and  other  cultural  and  religious  values. 
371-3  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Phenomenology.  Introductory  survey  of  individual 
thinkers  and  questions  in  the  contemporary  phenomenological  tradition:  Husserl,  Sartre, 
Merleau-Ponty,  Levinas,  and  Ricoeur. 

375-3  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Ecology.  Study  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  the  eco- 
logical or  environmental  outlook,  the  differences  that  may  exist  between  those  foundations  and 
other  philosophical  frameworks,  and  the  possible  changes  in  general  patterns  of  thought  that  may 
result  from  the  increasing  importance  and  widening  application  of  ecological  sciences. 
378-3  Introduction  to  Marxist  Theory.  An  introduction  to  Marxist  historical  method  and  its 
effects  on  social  theory,  politics,  aesthetics,  literary  criticism,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  econom- 
ics. Classical  texts  from  Lukacs  to  Althusser  and  examinations  of  critical  questions  in  the  social 
sciences  provide  the  topics  of  the  course. 

389-3  Existential  Philosophy.  Surveys  the  two  main  sources  of  existentialism,  the  life  philoso- 
phies of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  the  phenomenology  of  Husserl,  and  introduces  the  major 
philosophical  themes  of  representative  thinkers:  J.P  Sartre,  M.  Heidegger,  G.  Marcel,  and  others. 
390-3  Contemporary  American  Thought.  Introductory  survey  of  the  main  currents  of  con- 
temporary philosophy  in  America  and  their  relevance  for  legal,  political,  and  educational 
developments. 

397-6  (3,  3)  Undergraduate  Philosophy  Seminar.  Small  group  discussion  of  topics  in 
philosophy. 

399-3  Senior  Thesis.  A  paper  on  a  topic  agreed  to  by  the  student  and  a  faculty  thesis  director. 
The  paper  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  manifest  the  student's  mastery  of  a  philosophical  area 
and  logical  and  critical  skills. 

400-3  Philosophy  of  Mind.  An  investigation  of  the  philosophic  issues  raised  by  several 
competing  theories  of  mind,  focusing  on  the  fundamental  debate  between  reductionistic  accounts 
(e.g.,  central  state  materialism,  identity  theories  of  the  physical  and  mental)  and  views  which 
reject  such  proposed  reductions.  Traditional  and  contemporary  theories  will  be  examined. 
Designed  for  students  in  the  life  and  social  sciences  with  little  or  no  background  in  philosophy  as 
well  as  philosophy  students. 

415-3  Logic  of  Social  Sciences.  (Same  as  Sociology  415.)  Logical  and  epistemological  exami- 
nation of  the  social  sciences  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic  problems  in  philosophy  of  science  with 
major  emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of  theory  to  fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of 
causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value  judgments,  etc.  Intended  for  students  with  considerable 
maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in  philosophy. 

420-3  Advanced  Logic.     Study  of  the  main  forms  of  sentence  and  predicate  logic,  including 
topics  in  the  philosophy  of  logic. 
422-3  Semiotic.     (Same  as  Speech  447.)  Introduction  to  Semiotic  as  the  general  theory  of  signs. 
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including  natural  signs,  signals  and  linguistic  expressions.  Concentration  on  contrasts 
comparisons  between  language  and  more  primitive  types  of  signs. 
425-3  Philosophy  of  Language.     (Same  as  Speech  Communication  465.)  Introduction  to  basic 
problems  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  including  alternative  theories  of  meaning  and  reference 
and  the  relation  between  meaning  and  intention. 

430-3  Epistemology.  An  introduction  to  basic  problems  in  epistemology,  including  the  nature, 
sources,  and  units  of  knowledge,  the  debates  concerning  foundationalism,  correspondence  versus 
coherence  theories  of  truth  and  perception. 

435-4  Philosophy  of  Science.  Critical  survey  of  influential  description  of  scientific  method 
and  theory  construction.  Topics  include  the  relationship  between  observation  and  theory  confir- 
mation, explanation,  and  prediction,  theory  of  change  and  discovery,  view  of  scientific  rationali- 
ty. Historical  cases  will  serve  to  focus  the  discussions. 

441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (Same  as  Political  Science  403.)  Some  of  the  central  problems  of 
modern  political  life,  such  as  sovereignty,  world  government,  authority  and  consent,  the  relation 
of  economic  and  social  studies  to  political  theory  Prerequisite:  340  or  GEC  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

443-4  Philosophy  of  History.  Classical  and  contemporary  reflections  on  the  nature  of  history 
and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing  with  the  humanities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

446-3  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Women.     (Same  as  Women's  Studies  456.)  Discussion  of 
contemporary  views  of  women  and  social  issues  from  a  feminist  perspective. 
460-4  Philosophy  of  Art.    The  definition  of  art,  its  relation  to  science,  culture  and  morals;  the 
various  types  of  art  defined.  Familiarity  with  at  least  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  assumed. 
470-6  (3,  3)  Greek  Philosophy,     (a)  Plato;  (b)  Aristotle.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

471-4  Medieval  Philosophy.     Prerequisite:  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-4  The  Rationalists.  Study  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Descartes,  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Wolff.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473-6  (3,  3)  The  Empiricists,     (a)  Locke;  (b)  Hume.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 
474-9  (3,  3,  3)  19th  Century  Philosophers,     (a)  Kant;  (b)  Hegel;  (c)  Marx.  Prerequisite:  306  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

475-3  Chinese  Philosophy.  Confucianism,  Taoism,  or  Buddhism.  Emphasis  on  comparison  of 
philosophy  East  and  West. 

482-3  Recent  European  Philosophy.  Philosophical  trends  in  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century  to  the  present.  Phenomenology,  existentialism,  the  new  Marxism,  structuralism,  and 
other  developments.  Language,  history,  culture  and  politics. 

486-3  Early  American  Philosophy.     From  the  Colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War. 
487-3  Recent  American  Philosophy.    Thought  of  realists,  idealists,  and  pragmatists,  such  as 
Royce,  Santayana,  Peirce,  James,  Dewey,  and  others. 

490-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Courses  for  qualified  students 
who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than  regularly  titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics 
announced  from  time  to  time.  Students  are  invited  to  suggest  topics.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

491-1  to  3  Undergraduate  Directed  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students. 
Open  to  undergraduates  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Photographic  Production  Technology  (Program,  Major) 

The  photographic  production  technology  program  in  the  College  of  Technical 
Careers  is  a  two-year  program  recognized  by  Photo  Marketing  Association 
International,  Society  of  Photo  finishing  Engineers,  and  International  Minilab 
Association.  Through  active  involvement  with  these  professional  organizations, 
the  techniques  and  processes  included  in  the  instructional  program  are  current 
and  consistent  with  industrial  needs. 

In  the  two  years  of  study,  students  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $750 
for  materials  and  supplies,  and  each  student  is  to  provide  their  -own  fully- 
adjustable  camera.  Students  receive  instruction  via  lecture  and  laboratory 
sessions,  touring  industrial  and  commercial  installations  and  visiting  profes- 
sional photography  studios. 

The  following  representatives  of  the  profession  serve  on  an  advisory  commit- 
tee which  keeps  the  program  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  photo  industry. 
Current  advisors  are:  Donald  Beyer,  Director,  Photographic  Services,  AMOCO, 
Chicago  Illinois;  Ron  Fleckal,  Vice-President,  H  &  H  Color  Lab,  Raytown, 
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Missouri;  David  Goldstein,  President,  D.O.  Industries,  East  Rochester,  New 
York;  Wayne  Haub,  President,  H  &  H  Color  Lab,  Raytown,  Missouri;  Fred 
Hinegardner,  President,  Gallery  Studio,  St.  Charles,  Missouri;  Kenneth  Lassiter, 
Director,  Photographic  Trades  Relations,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  New 
York;  Rodger  T.  McManus  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  International  Minilab  Associ- 
ation, Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  Dale  Plank,  President,  Plank  Photography, 
St.  Charles,  Missouri;  Tom  McCarthy,  President,  McCarthy  Photography,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Robin  Whitburn,  Regional  Sales  Manager,  Photo  Quip  USA, 
Inc.,  Burbank,  California. 

Students  will  find  job  opportunities  throughout  industry  for  quality  techni- 
cians. Graduates  are  limited  only  by  their  own  talent,  motivation,  and  willing- 
ness to  move  to  where  jobs  are  available.  Job  pay  is  directly  commensurate  with 
the  technician's  resourcefulness,  and  drive.  A  bachelor's  degree  program  through 
the  College  of  Technical  Careers  is  available  for  those  completing  the  associate 
degree  program. 

A  minimum  of  63  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  major,  and  the  program  can 
be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at  the  University  or  in  combination  with 
community  college  or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Photographic  Production  Technology 

GEA  106 3 

GED  101,  153 6 

GEB  211 3 

Computer  Information  Processing  109 3 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  100 2 

Technical  Careers  105a  2 

Photographic  Production  Technology  111,  113,  115,  209, 
211,  215,  221,  251a,b  43 

Total  63 

Courses  (PPT) 

109-2  Illustration  and  Product  Photography.  An  introductory  photography  course  specifical- 
ly designed  for  non-photo  majors.  Instruction  which  will  emphasize  product  photography  will  in- 
clude a  study  of  camera  controls,  films,  and  lighting  techniques.  35  millimeter  and  4  by  5  film  will 
be  the  primary  photographic  material  used  in  this  course.  Lecture  one  hour,  lab  four  hours. 
111-4  Photo  Processing  I.  Introduction  to  photo  processing  via  the  medium  of  black  and  white 
photography.  Students  will  receive  extensive  darkroom  work,  film  processing  chemistry,  and  tech- 
nical photographic  assignments  essential  to  the  production  of  quality  black  and  white  prints.  Lec- 
ture two  hours,  lab  four  hours. 

1 13-4  Photo  Processing  II.  An  introduction  to  sensitized  materials,  processing  techniques  and 
quality  control  procedures  in  common  use  within  the  photofinishing  industry.  Students  will  per- 
form basic  sensitometric  and  quality  control  procedures  to  a  variety  of  black  and  white  and  color 
material. 

115-4  Photo  Equipment  Operation.  An  introduction  to  the  equipment  and  operation  of  com- 
mercial photofinishing  labs.  Students  will  gain  experience  in  operation,  maintenance  and  trouble- 
shooting on  various  types  of  processing  and  printing  equipment.  Lecture  two  hours,  lab  four  hours. 
199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor, 
and  division  chairperson. 

209-4  Graphics  for  Photography.  Students  will  develop  basic  skills  in  print  finishing,  retouching 
and  restoration  for  black  and  white  and  color  materials.  The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  current  techniques  and  processes  used  by  commercial  processing  labs.  Lecture  two  hours, 
lab  four  hours. 

211-6  Photo  Processing  III.     Color  reversal  material.  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  reversal 
materials.  Students  will  be  involved  with  processing  and  finishing  techniques  common  to  the  pho- 
tofinishing industry.  Lecture  two  hours,  lab  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  113  and  115. 
215-6  Photo  Processing  IV.     Students  will  process  and  print  color  negatives  using  commercial 
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lab  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  quality  control  in  film  processing,  chemical  replenishing, 
and  distribution  of  final  product.  Lecture  three  hours,  lab  six  hours. 

221-6  Photo  Processing  V.  Advanced  black  and  white  photo  processing.  Students  will  refine 
skills  necessary  for  quality  film  processing  and  printing  requirements  of  both  small  individual 
photo  labs  and  commercial  labs.  Emphasis  will  be  on  methods  essential  to  meet  specialized  cus- 
tomer requirements.  Lecture  three  hours,  lab  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  111. 

251-1  to  12  (1  to  3,  2  to  9)  Photo  Lab  Management.  Students  will  study  the  personnel  and 
financial  aspects  of  operating  a  commercial  photo  lab.  Field  trips  will  be  taken  to  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  general  photo  agencies  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  of  operations.  An  industrial 
planning  package  is  required  by  each  student,  (a)  Lecture  one  to  three  hours,  (b)  lab  two  to  nine 
hours.  Prerequisite:  program  adviser's  committee  consent. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  pro- 
gram of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to 
the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of 
a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  indi- 
vidually arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32.  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  ex- 
ploration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

Physical  Education  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  offers  programs  which  qualify  graduates 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  for  alternative 
careers  in  private,  industrial,  and  public  settings.  Whatever  the  student's  career 
aims  may  be,  the  programs  provide  a  full  range  of  intriguing  and  challenging 
professional  opportunities  in  diversified  curricula.  The  student  can  choose  a 
discipline  best  suited  to  individual  interests,  talents,  temperament,  and  future 
plans.  While  studying  new  concepts,  the  student  will  observe  the  work  of 
outstanding  teachers,  athletic  coaches,  and  clinicians.  Whichever  direction  is 
selected,  the  student  will  study  and  practice  in  modern  facilities,  with  the  latest 
equipment  and  will  learn  the  most  recent  techniques. 

Teacher  Education  Specialization.  The  teacher  education  specialization  consists 
of  courses  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Education  and  are,  in  most  cases,  transferable  to  meet  require- 
ments of  other  states.  The  laboratory  and  classroom  experiences  consist  of  basic 
and  applied  sciences,  methods  of  teaching,  and  acquisition  of  physical  skills 
which  include  a  variety  of  team  and  individual  sports,  exercise,  and  dance. 

Students  selecting  the  Teacher  Education  Specialization  may  also  elect  addi- 
tional courses  to  become  certified  by  the  Illinois  Athletic  Coaching  Certification 
Board  (IACCB)  or  complete  a  minor  in  either  aquatics  or  athletic  training. 
These  additions  to  the  preparation  for  teaching  will  enhance  a  graduate's 
employment  opportunities. 

Athletic  Training  Specialization.  The  athletic  training  specialization  is  designed 
to  train  students  to  provide  exemplary  first-aid  care  for  student-athletes,  and 
administer  rehabilitation,  therapeutic  treatment,  and  preventive  conditioning 
programs  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  This  program  prepares  gradu- 
ates for  careers  as  athletic  trainers  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  private  and 
industrial  settings. 

Exercise  Science  and  Physical  Fitness.     This  program  is  designed  for  students  who 
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wish  to  direct  physical  fitness  programs  in  private,  industrial  and  public  settings. 
Preparation  in  this  program  enables  the  graduate  to  assess  components  of  adult 
fitness,  design  individual  exercise  programs  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  physical  fitness,  and  manage  a  physical  fitness  program.  Graduates  will  have 
the  foundation  for  continued  study  at  the  graduate  level. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— TEACHER  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 49 

See  Teacher  Education  Degree  Requirements,  Chapter  3. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Physical  Education  (2)  +  39 

PE  100,  113,  114,  116a,b,  117,  118a,b,  120,  121,  122,  301,  305, 
314,  317,  318,  319,  321,  322,  323,  324,  345,  370,  Physiology 
300. 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Electives 11 

Selected  from  departmental  approved  courses. 

Total  124 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— ATHLETIC  TRAINING  SPECIALIZATION 

Students  majoring  in  physical  education  with  a  specialization  in  athletic  train- 
ing must  maintain  the  following  standards  to  remain  in  the  program: 

1.  A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.25  at  the  University. 

2.  A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  for  all  required  course  work  in  the 
athletic  training  specialization; 

3.  Obtain  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  Physical  Education  225; 

4.  Obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Physiology  301; 

5.  Complete  1200  hours  of  clinical  experience; 

6.  Be  proficient  in  basic  skills  according  to  class  level. 

The  prospective  student  should  make  an  early  application  to  this  program 
because  enrollment  is  limited  due  to  the  size  of  the  faculty. 

General  Education  Requirements 48 

GEA  101,  106,  118;  GEB  202;  GED  101,  102,  153;  GEE  201,  236  and 
two  hours  of  one  departmental  physical  education  activity  to  substitute 
for  GEE 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Physical  Education 70 

Core  Requirements  (2)  +  17 

Physical  Education  115,  303,  304,  326,  320;  Physiology  209, 
300 

Additional  Physical  Education  Requirements 24 

Physical  Education  225,  226,  305,  317,  341,  381,  382,  325,  327, 
328a,b,  355d,  370 

Additional  Requirements 31 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant  203,  208,  Allied  Health  Careers 
Specialties  105;  Health  Education  334,  407,  434;  Psychology 
302,  303,  323;  Physiology  208,  301 
Electives  3 

Total  123 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— EXERCISE  SCIENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEA  118;  GEB  202;  GED  101,  102,  107,  153 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Physical  Education 67 

Core  Requirements  (2)  +  17 
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Physical  Education  113,  115,  303,  304,  320,  324;  Physiology 
209,  300 

Additional  Physical  Education  Requirements 14 

Physical  Education  355f,  380,  381,  382,  408,  420 

Additional  Requirements (4)  +  36 

Accounting  210;  Management  170,  202,  301  or  304,  350  or  385; 
Biology  306  or  308  or  309;  Chemistry  140a,b;  Computer  Sci- 
ence 202  or  212  or  Computer  Information  Processing  229;  Food 
and  Nutrition  215,  320;  Physiology  208;  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy 402;  GEE  lOlf. 
Electives 7 

Total  120 

Students  wishing  to  gain  experience  in  physical  education  and  areas  related  to 
physical  education  may  pursue  work  in  aquatics,  coaching,  and  athletic  training. 

Minor  in  Physical  Education 

A  student  with  a  minor  in  physical  education  in  secondary  education  must 
complete  the  following  courses: 

Required  Activity  Courses 10 

Physical  Education  113,  114,  116a,b,  117,  118a,b,  120    10 

Required  Methods  Course  1 

Physical  Education  322  1 

Required  Theory  Courses 17 

Physical  Education  301,  305,  317,  319,  321,  324,  370 14 

Physiology  300 3 

Total  28 

Minor  in  Aquatics 

A  student  must  have  advanced  swimming  skill,  a  current  American  Red  Cross 
Lifeguarding  certificate,  and  a  current  American  Red  Cross  Water  Safety 
Instructor  or  Lifeguarding  Instructor  certificate  to  enter  the  program.  If  not,  the 
student  must  take  the  appropriate  course(s). 

Required  Courses:  9 

Physical  Education  307  or  311,  208,  310,  418 
Electives:  8 

Physical  Education  330c  or  355a;  First  Aid  Instructor  and  CPR 

Instructor  certification1  (PE  494a,b  or  HED  310,  or  HED  334  and 

434);  four  hours  from  PE  308a,b,c,d,  or  e. 

Total  17 


Current  First  Aid  and  CPR  certification  completed  independent  of  coursework  is  acceptable.  Certification  may  be 
satisfied  through  the  coursework  indicated. 

Minor  in  Athletic  Training 

The  Prospective  student  should  make  an  early  application  for  admission  to  this 
program  because  enrollment  is  limited  due  to  the  size  of  the  faculty. 

Students  in  physical  education  with  a  minor  in  athletic  training  must  com- 
plete the  following  requirements  for  retention  in  the  minor:  (1)  2.25  SIUC  grade 
point  average;  (2)  2.5  grade  point  average  in  required  courses;  (3)  B  in  Physiolo- 
gy 300;  (4)  B  in  Physical  Education  225;  (5)  complete  800  hours  of  clinical 
experience  supervised  by  a  certified  trainer  at  the  University;  and  (6)  must  be 
proficient  in  the  basic  athletic  training  skill  according  to  class  level. 
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Requirements  for  the  minor  are  listed  below. 

General  Education  Requirements 10 

GEB  202,  GED  153,  and  GEE  201,  236 
Physical  Education  Requirements 32 

Physical  Education  115,  225,  226,  303,  304,  305,  317,  320,  325, 

326,  327,  328a,b,  341,  355d,  370 
Other  Requirements 20 

Psychology  303,  Health  Education  334  and  434,  Physical 

Therapist  Assistant  208,  Physiology  208,  209,  300 

Total  62 

Minor  in  Coaching 

The  standards  for  certification  of  public  school  athletic  coaches  as  determined  by 
the  Illinois  Athletic  Coaching  Certification  Board  (IACCB)  are  as  follows: 

1.  Medical  -  Legal  Aspects  of  Coaching; 

2.  Kinesiological  -  Physiological  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  and  Sport; 

3.  Psycho-Social  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  and  Sport; 

4.  Coaching  Techniques  and  Principles. 

Suggested  courses  to  satisfy  the  above  are: 

1.  Physical  Education  226  and  324  or  Health  Education  334  and  Physical 
Education  226; 

2.  Physiology  300  and  Physical  Education  321,  or  Physiology  300  and  Physical 
Education  303  and  304,  or  Physiology  209  and  Physical  Education  319,  or 
Physiology  209  and  Physical  Education  320; 

3.  Physical  Education  345  or  409  or  410; 

4.  Physical  Education  skill  course  or  appropriate  experience,  Physical  Educa- 
tion 329  and  330  or  Physical  Education  355. 

Courses  (PE) 

100-2  Foundations  of  Physical  Education.  An  orientation  to  physical  education  including 
relationship  of  physical  education  to  education  and  current  trends  and  philosophies  which 
underlie  the  practice  of  physical  education  and  sport. 

113-1  Aquatics.  This  course  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  student  to  improve  one's  ability 
in  basic  swimming  skills  and  strokes.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  react  in  emergency 
situations  and  to  know  and  use  elementary  rescue  techniques.  Prerequisite:  GEE  101 A  or 
equivalent  skill  level. 

114-2  Concepts  of  Physical  Fitness.     A  course  designed  to  provide  physical  education  stu- 
dents with  the  best  scientific  evidence  to  promote  health  related  physical  fitness. 
115-3  Exercise,  Conditioning,  and  Weight  Training.     Designed  to  improve  personal  fitness, 
introduce  students  to  different  training  programs,  their  benefits  and  means  of  evaluation. 
116A-1.5  Team  Sports  I.     This  course  is  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  the  basic  skills,  rules 
and  strategies  in  the  team  sports  of  soccer,  flag  football,  and  volleyball. 

116B-1.5  Team  Sports  II.     This  course  is  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  the  basic  skills, 
rules  and  strategies  in  the  team  sports  of  basketball,  floor  hockey,  and  softball. 
117-1  Racquet  Sports.     This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  basic  skills,  techniques,  strategies 
and  rules  in  tennis,  badminton,  and  racquetball. 

118A-1  Dance  I.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of 
square,  folk,  and  social  dance. 

118B-1  Dance  II.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of 
rhythm  and  rhythmic  analysis  of  basic  dance  steps,  the  fundamentals  of  modern  dance,  and  the 
basics  of  aerobic  dance. 

120-1  Individual  Sports.     This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  in  archery,  bowling,  and  golf.  A  fee  of  $15  or  less  and  equipment  purchase. 
121-1  Basic  Gymnastics  and  Combatives.     This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  basic  skills  in  stunts,  tumbling,  gymnastics,  and  combatives. 

122-2  Track  and  Field.     This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  basic  skills 
and  knowledge  in  track  and  field  activities. 
140-2  Beginning  Modern  Dance.     Emphasis  placed  on  proper  body  alignment  and  mechanics 
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of  breathing  and  phrasing,  vocabulary  and  terminology,  improvisation,  and  creative  movement. 
Prerequisite:  GEE  103D  or  consent  of  instructor. 

150-2  Beginning  Classical  Ballet.  An  introduction  to  the  traditional  techniques  of  the 
classical  dance  as  an  academic  craft  and  style  that  serves  as  a  basis  for  logical  physical  training 
of  the  dancer,  choreographer,  and  the  teacher.  Terminology  employed  to  represent  definite 
positions,  steps,  and  movements  to  permit  transmission  of  ideas  in  dance  terms  to  offer  the 
beginner  an  initial  chart  for  understanding  of  traditional  steps  and  complete  phrases  in  the 
classical  ballet  idiom.  Prerequisite:  GEE  103F  or  consent  of  instructor. 

160-2  to  8  (2,  2,  2,  2)  Dance  Concert  Production  Ensemble.  A  select  group  which  performs, 
choreographs,  and  produces  one  dance  concert  per  semester  and  tours  as  feasible.  Prerequisite: 
audition  prior  to  first  registration  and  consent  of  instructor  each  succeeding  semester.  Par- 
ticipation as  an  apprentice  of  Southern  Illinois  Repertory  Dance  Theatre  for  one  semester. 
170-2  to  4  (2  per  part)  Varsity  Sports,  (a)  Football,  (b)  Basketball,  (c)  Track,  (d)  Tennis,  (e) 
Gymnastics,  (f)  Baseball,  (g)  Golf,  (h)  Swimming  and  diving,  (i)  Cross  country,  (k)  Field  Hockey. 
(1)  Softball,  (m)  Volleyball.  Prerequisite:  participation  as  member  of  a  varsity  team.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

202-3  Physical  Activities  for  Children  and  Youth.  Developing  activities  for  motor  perceptu- 
al development  and  skill  acquisition  appropriate  for  different  age  levels  of  children  and  youth. 
Tennis  shoes  required.  Dress  must  permit  ease  of  movement.  Prerequisite:  at  least  sophomore 
standing. 

205-2  Mental  Skills  for  Sport  and  Performance.     This  course  is  designed  for  individuals 
involved  in  sport,  exercise,  and/or  performance  with  an  interest  in  learning  about  and  develop- 
ing a  repertoire  of  psychological  skills  for  use  in  sport,  performance,  and  daily  life. 
208-3  Instructor  of  Swimming.     Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  beginning  swim- 
ming through  lifesaving  to  pre-school  through  adult  groups. 

225-2  Introduction  to  Athletic  Training.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  pursuing  a 
career  in  athletic  training.  The  course  provides  knowledge  about  the  NATA,  job  opportunities, 
incidence  of  injury,  basic  injury  prevention,  recognition  and  treatment.  It  also  provides  the 
student  with  information  concerning  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  illnesses  and  conditions 
common  to  athletes. 

226-1  Taping  Techniques.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  all  aspects  of  taping  including 
practice  taping  experience  for  athletic  injuries. 

245-3  Sport  and  Modern  Society.  (Same  as  Sociology  233.)  Viewing  sport  as  an  integral 
aspect  of  society  and  culture,  this  introductory  course  examines  the  various  ways  in  which  sport 
reflects  the  broader  society  and  how  sport  constitutes  an  important  cultural  product.  In 
particular,  the  course  explores  ( 1 )  how  sport  shares  many  of  the  same  characteristics  as  other 
social  institutions  (e.g.,  family,  education,  politics,  economy,  mass  media),  (2)  how  sport  rein- 
forces social  inequalities,  and  (3)  how  sport  serves  as  an  arena  for  social  change  and  resistance. 
257-1  to  5  Current  Work  Experience.  The  student  receives  credit  for  current  work  experi- 
ences. Credit  is  awarded  for  many  practical  experiences  and  must  be  related  to  physical 
education  and  in  process.  Prerequisite:  at  least  C  average  in  physical  education  after  12  hours. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  5  Work  Experience.  The  student  receives  credit  for  past  work  experiences.  Credit  is 
awarded  for  many  practical  experiences  and  must  be  related  to  physical  education  and  already 
completed.  Prerequisite:  at  least  C  average  in  physical  education  courses  after  12  hours. 
301-2  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  Consideration  of  the 
special  problems  related  to  the  organization,  administration  and  curriculum  in  physical  education. 
302-2  Kinesiology  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Conditions.  Force  system,  its  relation  to 
the  mechanics  of  muscle  action.  Analysis  of  muscular-skeletal  forces  involved  in  physical 
activities.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300. 

303-2  Kinesiology.     Force  system,  its  relation  to  the  mechanics  of  muscle  action.  Analysis  of 
muscular-skeletal  forces  involved  in  physical  education  activities.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300. 
304-2  Mechanical  Basis  of  Human  Movement.     Applies  body  mechanics  with  application  of 
mechanical  laws  and  principles  to  performance  in  physical  activities.  Prerequisite:  303  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

305-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Education  for  Special  Populations.  An  introductory 
course  designed  to  provide  the  physical  education  generalist  with  the  minimal  competencies 
needed  to  teach  the  mildly  handicapped  students  in  the  mainstreamed  or  special  education 
setting.  The  course  will  also  aid  the  special  education  classroom  teacher  in  providing  appropri- 
ate physical  education.  Prerequisite:  317  and  junior  standing. 

306-1  Advanced  Swimming,  Skill  and  Analysis.     Prerequisite:  GEE  101b  or  equivalent. 
307-2  Water  Safety  Instructor.     Methods  of  teaching  swimming  and  basic  emergency  water 
safety.  American  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Instructor  certificate  may  be  earned.  Fee  and  National 
Test  are  required  for  certification.  Prerequisite:  GEE   101m  or  equivalent  certification  and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  PE  306. 

308-2  to  10  (2,  2,  2,  2,  2)  Instructor  of  Aquatics,  (a)  Handicapped,  (b)  Skin  diving,  (c)  Scuba 
diving,  (d)  Canoeing,  (e)  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

309-3  Creative  Movement  for  Children.  Curriculum  planning  practicum  experience  using 
movement  as  a  means  of  self-expression  for  the  child  to  enhance  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
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development.  During  the  first  eight  weeks,  students  will  study  various  aspects  of  dance  as  can  be 
applied  to  creative  movement  for  children;  the  second  eight  weeks,  students  will  work  directly 
with  children  on  a  weekly  basis.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

310-2  Aquatics  Facilities  Management.  Learning  experiences  designed  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aquatic  specialists  who  can  efficiently  work  toward  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problems 
inherent  in  functional  design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  aquatic  facilities  that  are  associated 
with  schools,  municipalities,  and  other  organizations. 

311-2  Lifeguarding  Instructor.  The  skills,  techniques  and  methods  of  preparing  qualified 
individuals  to  prepare  persons  to  becomes  lifeguards  at  pools  and  open-water,  non-surf  beaches, 
American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard  Instructor  Certification  may  be  earned.  Fee  and  National  Test 
required  for  certification.  Prerequisite:  GEE  lOlf  or  equivalent  certification.  Lifeguarding 
experience. 

314-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Physical  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
for  physical  education  students  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  appropriate  and  effective  physical  education  programs  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  class  participation  in  demonstrations  of  teaching  movement 
for  children,  observation  of  children  participating  in  activity  and  also  peer  teaching  by  class 
members.  Prerequisite:  313  and  317. 

315-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Dance.  Curriculum  planning  for  the  dance  student,  covering 
analysis  of  dance  fundamentals,  identifying  dance  terminology,  movement  phrasing,  accompani- 
ment for  class,  and  lesson  planning.  Focus  will  be  on  the  structuring  of  modern  dance  and  ballet 
classes  at  the  beginning  level.  Dance  attire  required.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  modern 
technique  and  two  semesters  of  ballet,  both  above  the  general  education  level. 
316-3  Advanced  Level  Sports  Skills:  Scuba.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
317-2  Motor  Development.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
normal  development  of  motor  behavior  in  children  and  adolescents,  biological  and  environmen- 
tal variables  which  affect  motor  skill  acquisition;  and  the  assessment  of  motor  development  in 
children  and  youth,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  knowledge  to  teaching 
and  learning  situations. 

318-2  Motor  Learning.  Study  of  theory  and  research  emphasizing  the  psychological  and 
neural  basis  of  underlying  the  learning  of  motor  skills;  application  to  physical  education 
teaching  and  athletic  coaching  environments.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

319-2  Physiological  Foundation  of  Exercise  and  Sport.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
basic  physiologic  information  regarding  exercise  and  sport  performance.  This  course  is  open  to 
Teacher  Education  majors  only. 

320-3  Physiological  Basis  of  Human  Movement.  Immediate  and  long  range  effects  of 
muscular  activity  on  the  systems.  Integrative  nature  of  body  functions  and  environmental 
influences  on  human  performance  efficiency.  Laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Physiology 
209  or  equivalent. 

321-2  Biomechanical  Analysis  of  Sport.  The  science  of  human  motion;  study  of  anatomical 
and  mechanical  principles  as  they  relate  to  an  understanding  of  skillful  and  efficient  motion. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  undergraduate  Teacher  Education  students.  Prerequisite:  Physiology 
300. 

322-1  Teaching  Practicum.  Laboratory  experience  assisting  with  a  GEE  course,  or  in  a  school 
setting.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

323-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  Physical  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
for  physical  education  students  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  appropriate  and  effective  physical  education  programs  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
The  course  will  focus  on  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  effective  instructional  strategies, 
efficient  management  and  organizational  principles,  and  effective  class  control  and  motivational 
techniques  specific  to  teaching  physical  education  for  secondary  school  students.  Prerequisite: 
317,  318. 

324-2  Essentials  of  Athletic  Training.  This  course  provides  basic  information  regarding 
prevention,  recognition,  first  aid,  taping  and  wrapping  of  athletic  injuries.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  successfully  demonstrate  basic  strapping  techniques,  bandaging,  splinting  and  CPR. 
The  course  leads  to  certification  in  first  aid  and  CPR.  Certification  fees  payable  to  the  local 
organization  will  be  collected  in  class. 

325-2  Training  Room  Techniques.  Intended  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  complete  a 
specialty  as  athletic  trainer.  Provides  knowledge  concerning  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  a  training  room,  the  installation  and  use  of  its  modalities,  and  general  procedures  of 
training  room  operational  functions.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300  or  301. 

326-3  Emergency  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries;  techniques  of  taping  and  bandaging; 
emergency  first  aid;  massage;  use  of  physical  therapy  modalities.  Lecture  and  laboratory 
sessions.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300  or  301. 

327-2  Medical  Aspects  of  Athletic  Injury.  The  student  will  acquire  an  advanced  understand- 
ing of  the  proper  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  athletic  injuries.  The  student  will  also 
understand  medical  and  surgical  procedures  and  their  consequent  factors  to  be  considered  in 
treatment  programs.  Prerequisite:  326. 
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328-2  (1,  1)  Field  Experience  in  Athletic  Training.  The  student  will  be  responsible  for 
prevention  of  injuries,  taping,  rehabilitation,  evaluation,  and  coverage  of  practices  and  games  for 
an  intercollegiate  athletic  sport.  Prerequisite:  327  and  permission  by  athletic  training  program 
coordinator. 

329-3  Principles  and  Procedures  for  the  Conduct  of  Interscholastic  Athletics.  An 
examination  of  the  history,  values,  and  trends  in  extracurricular  sports  programs.  A  review  of 
regulations  and  standards  as  determined  by  the  governing  bodies  for  men's  and  women's  sports 
and  an  in-depth  study  of  coaching  and  administrative  procedures.  Prerequisite:  competitive 
experience  recommended  and  consent  of  instructor. 

330-2-26  (2  per  part)  Techniques  and  Theory  of  Coaching,  (a)  Basketball,  (b)  Football,  (c) 
Swimming,  (d)  Baseball,  (e)  Track  and  field,  (f)  Wrestling,  (g)  Tennis,  (h)  Gymnastics,  (i)  Golf,  (j) 
Badminton,  (k)  Field  hockey.  (1)  Softball,  (m)  Volleyball.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
341-2  Assessment  of  Musculoskeletal  Injuries.  The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the 
techniques  in  evaluating  injuries  to  muscles  and  joints.  Prerequisite:  basic  athletic  training 
course  and  consent  of  instructor. 

345-2  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity.  This  course  exposes  students 
to  psychological  and  sociological  concepts  that  influence  or  are  influenced  by  involvement  in 
sport  and  physical  activity.  Primarily  designed  for  future  physical  education  teachers  and 
coaches,  the  course  examines  how  psycho-social  principles  relate  to  teaching  and  coaching 
contexts. 

355-2  to  14  (2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2)  Practicum.  (a)  Aquatics,  (b)  Special  Populations,  (c)  Coaching. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail,  (d)  Athletic  Training,  (e)  Dance,  (f)  Exercise  Science,  (g)  Teaching  of  Sport. 
Prerequisite:  restricted  to  written  consent  of  instructor. 

360-1  to  2  Theory  of  Officiating.  This  course  provides  information  on  officiating  sports.  The 
course  will  cover  the  basic  theory  of  officiating  and  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
gain  practical  experience  from  the  officials  perspective  in  selected  sport  activities.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

370-2  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  The  theory  of  measurement  in 
physical  education,  the  selection  and  administration  of  appropriate  tests  of  motor  skills  and  the 
interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  Education  317  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
375-2  Introduction  to  Professional  Literature  in  Physical  Education.  An  introduction  to 
the  professional  literature  in  physical  education  with  emphasis  on  the  reading  of  research- 
oriented  journals.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  grade  point  average  of  3.25. 
380-2  Aerobics.  A  study  of  theoretical  and  practical  framework  within  which  the  concepts  of 
aerobic  fitness  exist.  Both  an  evaluation  and  a  hands-on  experience  with  the  direct  and  indirect 
procedures  commonly  used  to  determine  oxygen  uptake  capacity  and  aerobic  power.  A  thorough 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  aerobic  fitness  as  it  applies  to  general  fitness  of  the  adult  and  aging 
person.  Prerequisite:  320,  junior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  instructor  in  the  semester  prior  to 
enrollment. 

381-2  Exercise  and  Weight  Control.  A  theory  practicum  course  dealing  with  the  interrela- 
tionships of  exercise  and  diet  as  factors  influencing  weight  control.  Emphasis  on  the  practical 
delivery  of  programs  of  weight  control  in  the  context  of  adult  programs  of  physical  fitness. 
Prerequisite:  320,  junior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  instructor  in  the  semester  prior  to 
enrollment. 

382-3  Graded  Cardiovascular  Testing  and  Exercise  Prescription.  A  study  of  the  con- 
trolled use  of  exercise  to  evaluate  the  cardiovascular  function  of  an  adult  population  and  in 
specific  persons  of  middle  and  older  aged  groups.  The  scientific  basis  of  recommending  exercise 
programs  as  a  preventive  rather  than  a  treatment  of  heart  disease  will  be  stressed.  Prerequisite: 
320,  junior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  instructor  in  the  semester  prior  to  enrollment. 
400-3  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measurement  in  physical 
education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing  devices  (predominantly  tests  of 
motor  skill);  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and  statistical 
manipulation  and  interpretation  and  application  of  results. 

403-3  Individualizing  Physical  Education  Instruction  for  Students  with  Special 
Needs.  Designed  as  an  introductory  survey  of  handicapping  conditions  found  most  often  in  the 
regular  class  setting  with  implications  for  physical  education  instruction.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
a  diagnostic-prescriptive  teaching  model.  Students  will  learn  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate 
quality  physical  education  services  to  handicapped  students.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

407-2  Advanced  Theory  and  Techniques  in  the  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  of  Athletic 
Injuries.  The  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  methods  of 
preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries.  Prerequisite:  Basic  Athletic  Training  Course. 
408-2  Physical  Fitness:  Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education.  An  analysis  of  physical 
fitness  as  it  relates  to  the  total  well-being  of  people.  Specific  units  on  the  fitness  parameters, 
hypokinetic  disease  and  physical  inactivity,  stress,  current  level  of  fitness,  training  programs, 
and  the  beneficial  aspects  of  regular  exercise.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  incorporating 
current  thinking  on  physical  fitness  into  the  development  of  teaching  models. 
409-3  Social  Aspects  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity.  This  course  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  social  implications  of  sport  on  society  and  includes  consideration  of  sports  in  relation  to 
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sexual  identifications,  women,  minority  groups,  politics,  political  activism,  social  deviance,  and 
other  related  areas. 

410-3  Behavioral  Analysis  of  Sport.  Application  of  sport  psychology  principles  and  theories 
to  athletic  situations  in  order  to  better  understand  sport  related  behavior.  Behavioral  problems 
related  to  sport  are  discussed,  with  a  goal  of  enhancing  athletic  performance  through  the 
creation  of  a  positive  sport  environment. 

412-3  Research  and  Practice  in  Applied  Sport  Psychology.  This  course  examines  current 
research  and  practice  in  applied  sport  psychology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  moving  from 
theory  to  practice  on  sport-specific  individual  differences,  motivational  approaches,  and  interventions. 
415-1  to  6  (1  per  topic)  Workshop  in  Sports.  A  concentrated  experience  in  the  latest  theories 
and  techniques  of  selected  sports  activities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  and  team  drills, 
instructional  materials  and  improved  teaching  methods.  One  semester  hour  for  each  workshop. 
A  total  of  four  hours  only  of  such  workshop  experience  may  be  credited  toward  the  master's 
degree.  Workshop  titles  are:  (a)  Baseball,  (b)  Basketball,  (c)  Field  hockey,  (d)  Football,  (e) 
Gymnastics,  (f)  Soccer,  (g)  Softball,  (h)  Swimming,  (i)  Track  and  field,  (j)  Volleyball,  (k)  Tennis. 
(1)  Athletic  training. 

418-2  Administration  of  Aquatics.  The  study  of  comprehensive  aquatic  programs,  their 
implementation  and  coordination. 

420-3  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  effects  of  motor 
activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific  effect  of  exercise  on  the 
muscular  system.  Requires  purchase  of  laboratory  manual.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or 
equivalent. 

425-2  Current  Topics  in  Athletic  Training.  This  course  is  designed  to  study  and  discuss 
current  issues  in  athletic  training  and  the  health  care  of  the  athlete. 

426-2  Advanced  Techniques  and  Research  in  Therapeutic  Modalities.  Specifically  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  an  athletic  trainer  and  gain  knowledge  in  the 
application  and  current  research  in  therapeutic  modalities. 

493-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  research  topic 
under  supervision  of  an  instructor,  (a)  Dance,  (b)  Kinesiology,  (c)  Measurement,  (d)  Motor 
development,  (e)  Physiology  of  exercise,  (f)  History  and  philosophy,  (g)  Motor  learning,  (h) 
Psycho-social  aspects.  Written  report  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser  and  department 
chairperson. 

494-2  (1,  1)  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  Supervised  practical  experience  at  the 
appropriate  level  in  selected  physical  education  activities  in  conjunction  with  class  work.  Work 
may  be  in  the  complete  administration  of  a  tournament,  field  testing,  individual  or  group  work 
with  special  populations,  administration  of  athletics  or  planning  physical  education  facilities. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant  (Program,  Major,  courses) 

The  physical  therapist  assistant  program,  which  has  been  accredited  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  in  Physical  Therapy  Education/ APTA,  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  to  work  under  the  direction  of  a  licensed  physical 
therapist  to  treat  disabilities  resulting  from  birth  defects,  disease,  or  injury. 
Physical  therapy  helps  the  patient  to  develop  strength,  mobility  and  coordina- 
tion, and  provides  relief  from  pain. 

Students  will  learn  massage,  exercise,  physical  agents,  and  other  therapeutic 
techniques  in  actual  practice  in  the  University's  Clinical  Center.  They  will  work 
with  physical  therapists  and  physical  therapists  assistants  performing  therapeu- 
tic techniques  and  assessments. 

Before  graduation  the  student  will  serve  a  twelve-week  internship  in  two 
separate  hospitals  away  from  the  University  campus. 

The  program  is  served  by  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  practicing 
physical  therapists,  physical  therapist  assistants,  students,  and  educators  who 
provide  expertise  to  assure  a  curriculum  which  will  prepare  students  to  meet  the 
physical  therapy  needs  of  the  public. 

The  student  should  expect  to  spend  approximately  $100  for  uniforms  and 
professional  dues. 

Increasing  numbers  of  elderly  and  chronically  ill  persons  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  health  care  programs  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  have  created 
an  urgent  demand  for  physical  therapy  personnel.  Employment  opportunities 
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are  available  in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  extended  care  facilities,  out 
patient  clinics  and  schools. 

Physical  therapy  provides  a  unique  service  and  requires  a  close  interpersonal 
relationship  with  the  patient.  The  candidate  must  possess  the  following  quali- 
ties to  work  with  people:  1)  good  mental  and  physical  health,  2)  stamina,  3)  good 
coordination  and  manual  dexterity,  and  4)  spirit  of  cooperation. 

There  is  limited  enrollment  to  this  program  and  admission  is  selective. 
Prospective  applicants  should  make  early  application  to  the  University.  Once 
admitted  in  the  pre-Physical  Therapist  Assistant  category,  the  student  will 
receive  a  second  application  specific  to  the  program.  Selection  into  the  program 
is  based  on  both  applications. 

This  associate  degree  program  may  be  completed  entirely  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community  colleges  or  other 
extra-institutional  educational  experiences.  This  associate  degree  can  be  com- 
pleted in  one  calendar  year  if  the  applicant  has  successfully  completed  the 
appropriate  college  level  courses  before  program  entry. 

The  credits  from  the  physical  therapist  assistant  major  will  not  necessarily 
transfer  to  a  professional  physical  therapy  program. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

GEA  118  and  a  physiology  course  and  one  other  science  course 

approved  by  the  coordinator 10-11 

GEB202 3 

GED  101,  152 6 

Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  105 2 

Health  Education  334 3 

Physiology  300]  3 

Physical  Education  302,  320,  and  325  or  326 7-8 

Psychology  301,  or  303,  or  304,  or  305 3 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant  100,  113,  202,  203,  204,  205,  207, 

208,  209,  213,  214,  321,  322 36  _ 

Total 73-75 

Courses  (PTH) 

100-2  Physical  Therapy  Orientation.  Students  will  be  able  to  describe  the  historical  background, 
professional  ethics,  and  legal  aspects  of  physical  therapy  practice.  They  will  be  able  to  understand 
and  utilize  specialized  medical  terminology.  They  will  be  able  to  prepare  treatment  areas  and  pa- 
tients for  treatment.  They  will  be  able  to  understand  quality  assurance.  They  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  relationship  of  physical  therapy  to  total  health  care.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory 
two  hours.  Prerequisite:  program  major  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
113-2  Physical  Agents  I.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  procedures  used  in  the  safe 
application  of  local  heat  and  cold  such  as  hot  and  cold  packs,  infra-red,  ultraviolet  and  paraffin 
bath,  and  will  also  be  able  to  demonstrate  safe  hydrotherapy  procedures  such  as  whirlpool  and 
contrast  baths.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  two  hours.  Ten  weeks.  Prerequisite:,  program  major 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor 
and  division  chairperson. 

202-2  Physical  Rehabilitative  Techniques.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  rehabilitative 
procedures  such  as  bed  positioning,  range  of  motion  exercises,  transfer  activities,  gait  training, 
chest  physical  therapy,  goniometry,  and  will  understand  the  concepts  of  total  rehabilitation.  Lec- 
ture one  hour.  Laboratory  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  program  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 
203-2  Pathology.  The  student  will  be  able  to  understand  the  fundamental  basis  of  disease.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  those  conditions  treated  through  physical  therapy  procedures.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  describe  the  process  of  inflammation  and  repair  bone  and  soft  tissue  injuries. 
Lecture  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209. 
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204-2  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  Practicum  I.  Students  will  be  able  to  carry  out  routine 
physical  therapy  assisting  procedures  with  selected  patients.  They  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
previously  learned  skills  in  massage,  hydrotherapy,  range  of  motion  exercises,  activities  of  daily 
living,  and  the  safe  application  of  heat  and  cold.  They  will  also  be  able  to  assist  in  maintaining 
records  and  equipment.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  113,  202,  207. 
205-2  Physical  Therapy  Science.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  selected  medical  and  surgi- 
cal conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  etiology,  clinical  signs  and  symptoms,  and  physical  therapy 
treatment.  Lecture  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  100,  Physiology  209,  300. 

207-1  Massage.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  massage  techniques  for  specific  condi- 
tions through  role  playing  and  supervised  application  of  massage  to  selected  patients,  and  will 
understand  the  scientific  principles  of  massage  and  be  aware  of  indications  and  contraindications 
for  massage.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Six  weeks.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  100  and  consent  of  instructor. 

208-3  Therapeutic  Exercise  I.  Designed  to  teach  basic  exercises  for  individual  groups,  includ- 
ing breathing,  postural  exercises,  manual  muscle  testing,  and  gait  analysis.  Successful  students 
will  learn  to  select  exercises  for  specific  results;  ie.,  increasing  strength,  coordination,  endurance, 
and  range  of  motion.  Lecture  two  hours.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  program  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

209-4  (2,  2)  Therapeutic  Exercise  II.  Successful  students  will  be  able  to  understand  the  scien- 
tific principles  of  therapeutic  exercise  and  acquire  skills  to  effectively  and  safely  utilize  exercise 
equipment,  (a)  The  student  will  be  able  to  administer  orthopedic  therapeutic  exercise  techniques, 
including  PNF  and  manual  therapy  as  well  as  apply  specific  treatment  protocols  for  specified  or- 
thopedic clinical  conditions,  (b)  The  student  will  be  able  to  administer  neurological  therapeutic 
exercise  techniques,  including  use  of  motor  reflexes,  sensory  facilitation  and  synergies  as  well  as 
apply  specific  treatment  protocols  for  specified  neurological  clinical  conditions.  Prerequisite:  208 
and  Physiology  300,  program  major  and  consent  of  instructor. 

213-3  Physical  Agents  II.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  procedures  used  in  the  safe 
application  of  deep  heat,  such  as  shortwave  diathermy  and  ultrasound,  and  other  modalities 
including  pelvic  and  cervical  traction  and  electrical  muscle  stimulation,  and  understand  their 
physiological  effects.  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  indications  and  contra-indications 
for  each  physical  agent  covered.  Lecture  two  hours.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  113 
and  GEA  101,  program  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

214-3  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  Practicum  II.  Successful  students  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  more  complex  physical  therapy  assisting  procedures  with  selected  patients.  They  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  previously  learned  skills  in  therapeutic  exercise,  electrical  muscle  stimulation, 
and  the  safe  application  of  such  modalities  as  ultrasound,  diathermy,  and  ultraviolet.  They  will 
be  able  to  assist  in  maintaining  records  and  develop  cooperative  spirit  with  other  members  of  the 
department.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  five  hours.  Prerequisite:  C  average  in  113,  202,  203, 
204,  208,  213. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  special 
program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access 
to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program 
supervisor  and  division  chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career 
objectives.  The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and 
coordinator.  Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and 
credits  to  be  individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

321-8  (4,  4)  Clinical  Internship.  The  successful  student  will  be  able  to  apply  previously 
learned  theories  and  techniques  of  patient  care  through  closely  supervised  practicum  experience 
in  two  separate  physical  therapy  facilities,  (a)  First  six  week  internship,  (b)  Second  six  week 
internship.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  other  requirements 
with  a  minimum  grade  average  of  2.0. 

322-2  Clinical  Seminar.  Students  will  be  able  to  discuss  with  the  coordinator  of  the  program 
patient  care  and  problems  encountered  during  internship.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  their  educational  experience  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  and  their 
clinical  internship  experience.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  321.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and 
exploration  of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry  professions  and 
health  service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses  and  semi- 
nars. Hours  and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  individual 
study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

x  iiySlCS  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  undergraduate  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
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provides  for  a  mastery  of  basic  principles  and  methods  of  classical  and  modern 
physics  and  prepares  the  student  for  a  wide  variety  of  career  opportunities.  A 
degree  in  physics  can  lead  to  a  challenging  and  interesting  career.  Physics  as  a 
profession  has  always  been  at  the  center  of  exciting  discoveries,  and  much  of 
modern  science  is  originally  based  on  the  research  done  by  physicists.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  appears  even  more  challenging. 

The  Physics  Department  at  SIUC  offers  a  first-rate  undergraduate  program  in 
physics.  Individual  attention  is  provided  to  physics  majors.  We  offer  advanced 
laboratory  courses  in  modern  physics,  digital  and  analog  electronics,  acoustics, 
and  lasers  and  modern  optics.  Most  importantly,  the  Department  of  Physics  is 
research-oriented  with  all  of  its  faculty  active  in  research.  Participation  by 
advanced  undergraduates  in  the  research  program  of  a  faculty  member  is 
encouraged  and  can  be  very  useful  to  students,  providing  them  with  technical 
skills  not  available  through  formal  coursework  and  giving  them  a  taste  of  real 
physics.  The  physics  faculty  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is 
engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  research  activities  in  both  experimental  and 
theoretical  physics.  Our  undergraduates  can  participate  in  experimental  projects 
in  such  areas  as  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  low-temperature  physics,  laser- 
induced  reactions,  photo-acoustic  microscopy,  infrared  spectroscopy  and  electron 
paramagnetic  resonance.  For  those  students  who  have  an  interest  in  theoretical 
physics,  research  projects  are  available  in  high-interest  areas  such  as  quantum 
physics,  solid  state  physics,  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  statistical  mechanics 
and  nuclear  physics. 

Employment  opportunities  in  physics  are  varied  and  abundant,  from  industri- 
al research  and  development  to  teaching.  Physicists  are  employed  in  all  sectors 
of  society,  including  corporations,  government  research  agencies  and  universi- 
ties. Physicists  are  presently  enjoying  unusual  opportunities  in  the  development 
of  new  concepts  that  are  expected  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  high 
technology  of  the  future.  Totally  new  applications  are  arising  from  understand- 
ing basic  physics  principles.  Some  of  these  emerging  concepts  include  laser 
communications,  holography,  synchroton  radiation  light  sources,  opto-electronics, 
high-temperature  superconductors  and  physics  applications  in  medicine.  At  a 
time  when  technological  developments  and  discoveries  are  creating  a  heavy 
demand  for  physicists,  projections  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
trained  physicists. 

In  summary,  physics  is  an  exciting  field,  its  graduates  are  in  demand  and 
enjoy  high  salaries.  At  SIUC,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  well- 
rounded  education  in  becoming  a  physicist.  Students  considering  a  major  in 
physics  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  undergraduate  adviser  of  the  physics 
department.  An  applied  physics/experimental  physics  optional  curriculum  is 
provided  by  selecting  from  the  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  list  of 
courses  required  for  a  major  in  physics. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements 12 

Foreign  Languages  (French,  German, 

or  Russian  recommended)  (4)  +  4 

Biological  Science  (Not  General  Education) : 63 

Mathematics  111  (3)  +  2 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Physics  72-73 

Chemistry  1152  and  222a  or  222a,b  7-8 

Mathematics  150,  250,  251,  305,  and  one  of  306,  406,  407  or 
409 17 
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Physics  48 

Physics  205a,b,c  and  255a,b,c 12 

Physics  301,  310,  320,  345,  410,  420,  430 20 

16  hours  from  324*,  328*,  351*,  424*,  425,  428*,  431, 
432,  445,  450*,  460a*,  460b*,  470* 
*Applied/experimental  option,  concentrating  on 
laboratory  courses 16 

Total  130-131 


^he  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved 
substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 

2For  students  who  do  not  pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  chemistry. 

3If  courses  are  selected  which  are  approved  General  Education  substitutes  the  hours  earned  will  reduce  the  46  hour 
requirement  in  General  Education. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

General  Education  Requirements 481 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202  and  301;  GED  101  and  102  and  152  or 
153;  GEE  201  and  two  hours  of  physical  education  activity;  Mathematics 
111  as  a  substitute  for  GED  107  " 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Physics  58-59 

Chemistry  1152  and  222a  or  222a,b  7-8 

Mathematics  150;  250;  251;  305;  and  one  of  306,  406,  407  or 

409  173 

Physics  205a,b,c  and  255a,b,c 12 

22  hours  of  physics  courses  numbered  300  or  above  including 
310,  320,  324,  430,  and  either  425  or  431  and  any  three  of 
the  following  courses:  328  and  351,  345,  424,  432,  450,  and 

460a 22 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
468  is  required. 

Total  134-135 


'The  General  Education  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  major  requirements  which  are  approved  substitutes 
for  General  Education  courses. 


For  students  who  do  not  pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  chemistry. 

3Students  wishing  to  qualify  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools  should  take,  in  addition,  Mathematics 
311  or  319  and  319e  or  352  and  352e. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  physics  requires  17  hours  and  must  include  Physics  203a,b  and 
253a,b,  or  205a,b  and  255a,b  as  well  as  205c  and  255c  and  5  hours  from  any 
300-or  400-level  physics  course  except  Physics  470. 

Courses  (PHYS) 

102-1  Everybody's  Einstein.  A  non-mathematical  presentation  of  Einstein's  relativity  theo- 
ries on  a  popular  level.  No  prerequisite. 

203-6  (3,  3)  College  Physics.  Designed  to  meet  preprofessional  requirements  and  the  needs  of 
all  students  in  the  sciences,  except  physics  and  engineering,  (a)  Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111.  (b)  Electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  some 
aspects  of  modern  physics.  Prerequisite:  203a. 

205-9  (3,  3,  3)  University  Physics.  Designed  to  meet  requirements  of  physics,  engineering, 
and  chemistry  majors,  (a)  Mechanics,  heat,  and  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150 
or  concurrent  enrollment,  (b)  Electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics.  Prerequisite:  205a.  (c)  Concepts 
in  modern  atomic,  molecular,  nuclear  physics,  quantum  physics,  and  relativity.  Prerequisite: 
205a, b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

253-2  (1,  1)  College  Physics  Laboratory.  One  two-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  203a,b  respectively;  if  the  corresponding  lecture 
course  is  dropped,  the  laboratory  course  must  also  be  dropped. 
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255-3  (1,  1,  1)  University  Physics  Laboratory.  One  two-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  205a,b,c  respectively;  if  the  corresponding  lecture 
course  is  dropped,  the  laboratory  course  must  also  be  dropped. 

301-2  Theoretical  Methods  in  Physics.  Introduction  to  theoretical  methods  of  general 
usefulness  in  intermediate  and  advanced  undergraduate  physics,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
applications  to  selected  topics.  Required  of  all  physics  majors  prior  to  or  concurrently  taking  310 
or  320.  Prerequisite:  203a  or  205a,  Mathematics  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 
302-3  Astronomy  [  +  MD]  Honors.  Current  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the  gathering  of 
that  knowledge.  Includes  properties  of  the  solar  system  and  theories  of  its  origin,  the  structure 
and  evolution  of  stars.  Supplemented  by  occasional  hours  of  evening  observation.  Prerequisite: 
one  of  203a,  204a,  205a,  plus  Mathematics  111,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

310-3  Mechanics  I.  Motions  of  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Prerequisite:  301  or 
Mathematics  305  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

320-3  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I.  The  theory  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields;  electrostatic 
fields  in  vacuum  and  in  material  media,  special  methods  for  the  solution  of  electrostatics 
problems,  energy,  and  force  relations  in  electrostatic  fields;  stationary  electric  fields  in  conducting 
media,  electric  currents,  magnetic  fields,  magnetic  properties  of  matter.  Prerequisite:  301  or 
Mathematics  305  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

324-3  Analog  Electronics  for  the  Scientist.  Coordinated  two-hour  lecture  and  two-hour 
laboratory  study  in  analog  electronics.  Emphasis  is  on  overall  modern  electronics  and  its 
applications  in  the  experimental  research  laboratory  setting.  Topics  include  DC  and  AC  circuit 
theory,  transducers  and  measurement  techniques,  semiconductor  active  devices,  operational 
amplifiers  and  feedback,  signal  recovery  and  processing  techniques,  and  noise  reduction.  Prereq- 
uisite: 203b  or  205b  and  Mathematics  111. 

328-2  Light.  Light  propagation,  reflection,  refraction,  interference,  diffraction,  polarization, 
and  optical  instruments.  Prerequisite:  203  or  205. 

345-3  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical  Physics.  Thermal  behavior  of  macroscopic  matter, 
the  laws  of  thermodynamics;  basis  for  thermodynamics  in  statistical  mechanics;  basic  methods 
and  applications  of  classical  and  quantum  statistical  mechanics.  Elementary  kinetic  theory  of 
matter.  Prerequisite:  301,  Mathematics  251. 

351-1  Optics  Laboratory.     Advanced  experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  One 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  328  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
410-3  Mechanics  II.     Gravitation,  continuous  media,  transformation  properties,  Lagrangian 
and  Hamiltonian  formalisms.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-3  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II.  Induced  electromotive  force,  quasisteady  currents  and 
fields,  Maxwell's  equations,  electromagnetic  waves  and  radiation,  with  applications.  Prerequi- 
site: 320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424-3  Digital  Electronics  for  the  Scientist.  Coordinated  two-hour  lecture  and  two-hour 
laboratory  study  of  digital  electronics,  microprocessors  and  minicomputers  with  emphasis  on 
their  application  to  the  experimental  research  laboratory  setting.  Topics  include  Boolean 
algebra,  basic  digital  techniques,  large  scale  integration  devices,  analog  to/from  digital  conver- 
sion, microprocessors  and  minicomputers,  and  data  acquisition.  Prerequisite:  324  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

425-3  Solid  State  Physics  I.  Structure  of  a  crystalline  solid;  lattice  vibrations  and  thermal 
properties;  electrons  in  metals;  band  theory;  electrons  and  holes  in  semiconductors;  opto- 
electronic phenomena  in  solids;  dielectric  and  magnetic  properties;  superconductivity.  Prerequi- 
site: 310,  320,  345,  and  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 

428-3  Modern  Optics  and  Lasers.  Properties  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  space  and  media, 
polarization  and  interference  phenomena  and  devices,  electro-  and  magneto-optic  effects,  optical 
gain,  and  lasers.  Prerequisite:  420  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-3  Quantum  Mechanics  I.  An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  including  its  experi- 
mental basis  and  application  in  atomic  physics.  Prerequisite:  205c,  310  and  320.  Prior  or 
concurrent  enrollment  in  410  and  420  is  desirable. 

431-3  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics  I.  Atomic  spectra  and  structure;  molecular  spectra  and 
structure.  Prerequisite:  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432-3  Nuclear  Physics  I.  Basic  nuclear  properties  and  structure;  radioactivity,  nuclear  excita- 
tion, and  reactions,  nuclear  forces;  fission  and  fusion.  Prerequisite:  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 
445-3  Statistical  Mechanics  I.  An  introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  applications  of 
classical  and  quantum  statistical  mechanics,  and  the  elementary  kinetic  theory  of  matter. 
Prerequisite:  345. 

450-1  Modern  Physics  Laboratory.  Introduces  students  to  experimental  research  and  en- 
courages them  to  develop  and  carry  out  experiments.  Prerequisite:  205c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
458-2  Laser  and  Optical  Physics  Laboratory.  Properties  of  laser  beams  and  resonators, 
fluorescence  and  two  photon  spectroscopy,  diffraction,  Fourier  transformation  and  frequency 
filtering,  electro-  and  magneto-optic  modulation,  fiber  propagation  and  related  experiments. 
Prerequisite:  428  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460-8  (4,  4)  Physical  and  Applied  Acoustics.  Coordinated  lecture  and  laboratory  study  in 
acoustical  phenomena.  Topics  include  vibration  analysis,  wave  mechanics,  two  and  three  dimensional 
propagation  and  applications  in  physics,  materials  science,  engineering,  architecture,  music,  and 
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environmental  science.  Emphasis  on  laboratory  and  field  techniques  with  modern  computer 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  301  or  Mathematics  305  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

470-1  to  3  Special  Projects.  Each  student  chooses  or  is  assigned  a  definite  investigative 
project  or  topic.  Prerequisite:  310,  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Physiology  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Physiology  offers  training  in  mammalian,  cellular  and 
comparative  physiology,  pharmacology,  biophysics,  and  human  anatomy.  The 
undergraduate  major  in  physiology  provides  general  rather  than  specialized 
training  in  physiology.  To  become  a  professional  physiologist  usually  requires 
the  completion  of  an  advanced  degree  in  the  field.  An  undergraduate  major  in 
physiology  would  provide  an  excellent  foundation  for  those  planning  a  career  in 
teaching  or  research  as  well  as  for  those  planning  a  career  in  a  medical  field 
such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  science,  nursing,  or  medical  technology. 
Students  considering  a  major  in  physiology  are  urged  to  consult  with  the 
undergraduate  adviser  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Science  Requirements 4 

Foreign  Languages (4)  +  4 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Physiology 58 

Physiology  Courses 24 

Physiology  410a,b  10 

Physiology  electives 14 

To  be  chosen  from  300  or  400-level  courses  offered  in 
the  Department  of  Physiology 

Physical  Sciences 24 

Chemistry  222a,b;  SSOa^1 16 

Physics  203a,b;  253a,b 8 

Biological  Sciences 6 

Two  from  Biology  305,  307,  308,  309 

Mathematics  150  and  2502 8 

Electives  8 

Total  120 


Chemistry  344,  345,  346  and  347  can  be  substituted  for  380a.  The  additional  credit  hours  accumulated  can  then 
count  toward  Electives. 

Mathematics  150  and  250  will  fulfill  the  College  of  Science  mathematics  requirement. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  physiology  requires  a  minimum  of  16  hours  of  course  work,  10  hours 
of  which  must  be  selected  from  300  or  400-level  courses  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology.  The  remaining  course  work  may  be  derived  from  closely 
related  areas  with  prior  approval  of  the  department. 

Junior-Senior  Honors  Program 

Juniors  who  have  shown  outstanding  ability  in  biology  courses  and  related 
subjects  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  may  apply  for  acceptance  into 
the  honors  program.  Honors  students  do  independent  study  in  the  physiological 
sciences  (Physiology  491)  during  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Courses  (PHSL) 

208-1  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Physiology.  Laboratory  course  to  be  taken  concurrently 
with  209.  Provides  experiences  with  small  animal  experimentation  and  measurements  made  on 
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the  human  subject.  One  two-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in 
209. 

209-3  Principles  of  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  introductory  analysis  of  the  functional 
machinery  of  the  living  body,  with  emphasis  on  human  physiology.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  310.  Prerequisite:  a  background  in  biological  science 
recommended. 

257-1  to  6  Concurrent  Work  Experience.  Under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  with  prior 
approval  of  the  departmental  chair,  credit  may  be  granted  for  practical  experience  or  other  work 
directly  related  to  physiology.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

258-1  to  6  Previous  Work  Experience.  Under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  after  petition 
to  the  departmental  chair,  credit  may  be  granted  for  practical  experience  or  other  work  directly 
related  to  physiology.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

259-2  to  8  Occupational  Education  Credit.  Under  special  circumstances,  advanced  training 
in  a  paramedical  or  other  field  directly  related  to  physiology  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  granting 
credit  in  physiology.  Such  credit  is  sought  by  petition  to  the  chairperson  of  the  department  and 
requires  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Science. 

300-3  Human  Musculoskeletal  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  observations  of  the 
prosected  body.  Course  primarily  for  students  of  physical  education,  with  emphasis  on  musculo- 
skeletal and  nervous  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  301. 

301-4  Survey  of  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  observations  of  the  prosected 
body,  plus  experiences  in  the  anatomy  laboratory.  Course  is  designed  for  students  in  nursing, 
mortuary  science,  biological  science,  and  related  disciplines.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  300. 

310-5  Introductory  Human  Physiology.  Beginning  course  in  human  physiology  designed  for 
majors  in  physiology  and  other  biological  sciences,  and  recommended  to  premedical  and  other 
students  considering  biological  sciences  and  health  professions.  Three  lectures  per  week,  one 
hour  discussion  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biological  science  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

400-6  (3,  3)  Concepts  in  Anatomy.  A  detailed  survey  of  human  anatomy  for  preprofessional 
students  with  an  interest  in  the  biomedical  disciplines,  including  radiographic,  cross-sectional, 
and  developmental  anatomy  Three  lectures  per  week.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  301  and  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401-6  (3,  3)  Advanced  Human  Anatomy  Laboratory.  Laboratory  dissection  of  the  human 
body  (six  hours  per  week).  Primarily  for  students  majoring  in  physiology  or  other  biological 
sciences,  anthropology,  etc.  Prerequisite:  400  taken  concurrently  or  prior  enrollment  in  401. 
410-10  (5,  5)  Mammalian  Physiology.  Physical  and  chemical  organization  and  function  in 
mammals,  with  emphasis  on  the  human.  Physiology  of  blood  and  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  metabolism,  excretion,  endocrines,  sensory  organs,  nervous  system,  muscle  and 
reproduction.  Primary  course  for  all  students  majoring  in  physiology  or  related  sciences.  Four 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  session  per  week.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  college  level  chemistry  and  physics  and  at  least  junior  standing. 
411-4  (2,  2)  Experimental  Animal  Surgery,  (a)  Covers  animal  care  and  preparation,  anesthe- 
sia, etc.;  one  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week,  (b)  Provides  training  and  practice  in 
surgical  procedures.  Two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
420-6  (3,  3)  Principles  of  Pharmacology,  (a)  Covers  absorption,  distribution,  and  metabolism 
of  drugs  and  the  action  of  certain  drug  classes  on  the  living  organism.  Classes  of  drugs  to  be 
discussed  include  drugs  affecting  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  drugs  used  to  treat  neurological 
and  psychiatric  disorders,  local  anesthetics,  neuromuscular  blocking  agents,  and  analgesics.  Two 
lectures  per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310  or  410;  410  may  be  taken 
concurrently;  organic  chemistry.  Some  knowledge  of  biochemistry  is  needed,  (b)  Involves  a 
discussion  of  the  physiological  and  biochemical  action  of  various  classes  of  drugs.  Classes  of 
drugs  to  be  discussed  include  general  anesthetics,  antihistaminics,  diuretics,  antibiotics,  drugs 
used  to  treat  cardiovascular  disorders,  and  drugs  affecting  the  endocrine  system.  Prerequisite: 
420a;  310  or  410;  organic  chemistry. 

430-4  (2,  2)  Cellular  Physiology.  The  nature  and  mechanisms  of  function  of  the  living  cell. 
Chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  function  at  the  cellular  level.  Two  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry. 

433-6  (3,  3)  Comparative  Physiology.  Variations  of  physiological  processes  in  animal  phyla, 
and  comparison  of  these  with  human  physiology,  (a)  Osmotic  and  ionic  regulation;  digestion, 
nutrition,  and  metabolism;  excretion;  respiration;  defense  and  resistance,  (b)  Muscles  and 
movement;  circulation;  nervous  systems  and  sensory  information;  coverings  and  support;  endo- 
crine regulation;  reproduction.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biological 
science. 

440-6  (3,  3)  Biophysics,  (a)  Biomathematics,  biomechanics  and  biotransport.  (b)  Bioelectrics 
and  bio-optics  applied  to  physiological  problems.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 141  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  college  biological  science  including  Physiology  310  or  its 
equivalent;  one  year  of  college  physics.  May  be  taken  in  b,a  sequence  with  consent  of  instructor. 
450-3  Vertebrate  Endocrinology.    A  survey  of  the  major  endocrine  control  systems  of  verte- 
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brates.  Emphasis  will  be  on  those  mechanisms  which  trigger  endocrine  responses  to  maintain  ho- 
meostasis. Prerequisite:  310;  concurrent  enrollment  in  410  or  demonstrated  equivalency;  or  consent. 
460-2  Electron  Microscopy.  Lecture  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  theory  and 
principles  of  electron  microscopy.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

462-3  Biomedical  Instrumentation.  (Same  as  Electrical  Engineering  462. )  Diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic modalities  related  to  engineering.  Cardiovascular,  neural,  sensory  and  respiratory  instru- 
mentation. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

470-3  Biological  Clocks.  Study  of  the  temporal  aspects  of  diverse  physiological  and  behavioral 
functions  which  possess  diurnal  and  sectional  periodicity.  Species  covered  will  include  many  eukaryotic 
organisms  including  plants,  but  will  mainly  stress  mammals.  Oscillations  in  sleep-wake  cycle,  lo- 
comotion, reproduction,  hormonal  secretion  and  numerous  other  processes  will  be  explored.  In  ad- 
dition, the  effects  of  biological  clocks  in  humans  and  the  effect  of  jet  lag  and  depression  will  be 
examined.  Prerequisite:  310. 

491-3  to  8  Independent  Research  for  Honors.  Supervised  readings  and  laboratory  research 
in  physiology  directed  by  a  member  of  the  physiology  faculty.  Undergraduate  honors  students  only. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor  in  the  physiology  department  with  whom  the  student 
wishes  to  work. 

492-1  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Supervised  readings  and  laboratory  research  in 
physiology  directed  by  a  member  of  the  physiology  faculty.  Open  to  undergraduate  students  only. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor  in  the  physiology  department  with  whom  the  student 
wishes  to  work.  No  more  than  3  hours  may  be  counted  as  electives  towards  the  major  in  physiology. 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  includes  crop  production,  horticulture, 
and  soils.  There  are  many  widely  varied  opportunities  for  students  with  an  inter- 
est in  plants  or  soils.  Students  may  choose  a  general  option  within  the  department 
and  select  most  of  their  upper  division  credits  from  a  wide  choice  of  electives 
throughout  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  University.  If  interests  are  more 
specialized,  students  may  elect  the  science  option  and  specialize  in  one  particular 
area,  or  may  elect  a  specialization  which  will  combine  a  broad  background  in 
plants  and  soils  with  selected  business  courses  and  business  related  electives.  A 
specialization  in  environmental  studies  would  familiarize  the  student  with  envi- 
ronmental problems  relating  to  plants  and  soils. 

Students  selecting  the  landscape  horticulture  specialization  can  prepare  for  in- 
teresting careers  in  landscaping  or  gardening  in  parks,  playgrounds,  residential 
or  industrial  areas,  road  and  street  parkway  improvement  and  maintenance,  and 
in  other  public  and  private  work  to  make  the  environment  more  pleasing  and 
useful. 

Opportunities  for  individual  program  development  within  the  various  options 
may  be  realized  through  work  experience,  internships,  special  studies,  and  semi- 
nars; however,  no  more  than  30  hours  of  such  unstructured  coursework  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree.  Students  in  all  specializations  are  urged  to  make  use 
of  them  to  meet  the  goals  and  needs  of  their  respective  programs. 

Students  in  all  specializations  must  complete  the  plant  and  soil  science  core. 
These  courses  are  Plant  and  Soil  Science  200,  220,  240,  one  hour  of  381,  and  Agri- 
cultural Education  and  Mechanization  318  or  418  or  an  acceptable  substitute. 

There  may  be  extra  expenses  for  field  trips,  manuals,  or  supplies  in  some 
courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture 

SPECIALIZATIONS 

General  Science  Business 

General  Education  Requirements 48  48  48 

Physics  203a  or  physics  substitute1 —  3  — 

Chemistry  140a  substituted  for  GEA 

106-3 4  —  4 

Chemistry  222a  —  4  — 
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Plant  Biology  200  substituted  for 

GEA  115-3 4  4  4 

Agribusiness  Economics  204 

substituted  for  GEB  211  3  3  3 

GEB  202 —  —  3 

GED  101,  GED  102 6  6  6 

GED  107 3  —  3 

GED  102 3  3  3 

GED  153 3  3  3 

Mathematics  1083 —  3  — 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Plant 

and  Soil  Science 53  68  64 

Courses  in  two  other  departments 

in  agriculture  (may  include 

Agricultural  Education  and 

Mechanization  318  or  418)  

Plant  Biology  320  

Chemistry  140b 

Chemistry  222b,  380a,b 

Mathematics  109,  141 

Physics  203b 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  200,  220, 

240,  381-1,  Agricultural  Education 

and  Mechanization  318  or  418 

Other  Plant  and  Soil  Science  courses2 

Other  Agriculture  electives 

Mathematics,  physical  sciences, 

or  biological  sciences —  2  — 

Accounting  210,  Management 

301  or  304,  Marketing  304,  or 

Agribusiness  Economics  360 —  —  9 

Business  electives  and  supporting 

courses  —  —  7 

Electives ^L9  __4  _8 

Total  120  120  120 


6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— 

12 

7 
3 

— 

11 

11 

11 

17 

17 

17 

11 

6 

6 

Physics  205a  may  be  substituted. 

Plant  and  soil  science  electives  must  include  15  hours  of  structured  coursework  at  the  300-  or  400-level,  with  no  less 
than  9  hours  at  the  400-level. 

Mathematics  111  may  be  substituted. 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCE  MAJORS-LANDSCAPE  HORTICULTURE  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 48 

Chemistry  140a  substituted  for  GEA  106-3 4 

Plant  Biology  200  substituted  for  GEA  115-3 4 

Agribusiness  Economics  204  substituted  for  GEB  211  3 

GED  101 3 

GED  107 3 

GED  102 , 3 

GED  153 3 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science  with  a  Specialization  in 

Landscape  Horticulture 63-65 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  371,  374,  318  or  418  7 

Biology  307 3 

Plant  Biology  320  and  356  or  357 7-8 

Chemistry  140b  4 
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Plant  and  Soil  Science  200,  220,  240,  322,  327,  328a,b,  381-1, 

428a,b,  432  or  434 30-31 

Agriculture  electives 9 

Zoology  316 3 

Electives 7-9 

Total  120 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCE  MAJOR— ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirement 48 

Chemistry  222a  or  chemistry  substitute 4 

Plant  Biology  200  substituted  for  GEA  115-3  4 

GEA330 3 

Agribusiness  Economics  204  substituted  for  GEB  211  3 

GEB  114 3 

GEC  221 3 

GED  101 3 

GED  102 3 

GED  153 3 

Mathematics  108  substituted  for  GED  107 3 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science  with  a  Specialization  in 

Environmental  Studies 64 

Agriculture  333  2 

Animal  Science  455 2 

Agricultural  Education  and  Mechanization  318  or  418 3 

Agribusiness  Economics  401 3 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  200,  220,  240,  381-1,  419,  420,  441,  447, 

468 27 

Agriculture  electives,  Plant  and  Soil  Science  328a  and  446 

highly  recommended 6 

Civil  Engineering  314  3 

Political  Science  325  or  445  3 

Mathematics  1091  and  141  7 

Chemistry  222b  4 

Plant  Biology  320  4 

Electives .„ 8 

Total  120 


Mathematics  111  may  be  substituted. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  plant  and  soil  science  is  also  available  to  those  interested  in  field  crop 
production,  horticulture,  or  soils.  A  total  of  16  hours  of  credit  is  required  with  at 
least  12  hours  taken  at  the  University.  One  course  may  be  selected  from  200,  220, 
or  240;  and  at  least  eight  hours  from  300  or  400  level  structured  courses.  The 
chairperson  should  be  consulted  for  assistance  in  selecting  this  field  as  a  minor. 

Certification 

Students  may  be  certified  as  agronomist,  crop  scientist  (specialist),  or  soil  scien- 
tist, (specialist,  classifier)  by  completing  a  program  approved  by  the  American 
Registry  of  Certified  Professionals  in  Agronomy,  Crops  and  Soils.  Students  with 
any  of  the  above  specializations  may  complete  the  certification  academic  require- 
ments, although  those  with  a  science  specialization  will  find  they  can  complete 
the  program  with  a  few  hours  beyond  the  number  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Most  of  the  certification  requirements  can  be  completed  with  proper  selection  of 
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courses  as  General  Education  substitutes  and  by  using  elective  courses  to  fulfill 
certification  requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  interests 
with  a  departmental  representative  to  obtain  additional  information. 

AREA  OF  CERTIFICATION4 


Crop 

Soil 

Scientist 

Scientist 

48 

48 

Agronomist 

General  Education  Requirements 48 

Physics  203a  substituted 

for  GEA  1011 3  3  3 

Chemistry  222a  substituted  for 

GEA  106 4  4  4 

Plant  Biology  200  substituted  for 

GEA  115 4  4  4 

Agribusiness  Economics  204 

substituted  for  GEB  211  3  3  3 

GED  101 3  3  3 

GED  102 3  3  3 

GED  153 3  3  3 

Mathematics  1083  substitutes 

for  GED  107  3  3  3 

Other  General  Education 

requirements 22  22  22 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Plant 

and  Soil  Science 73  73  73 

Courses  in  two  other  departments 

in  agriculture  (All  options  must 

take  Agricultural  Education  and 

Mechanization  318  or  418.  It 

fulfills  additional  mathematics 

requirement  for  Agronomist  and 

Soil  Scientist  options) 6  6  6 

Biological  science  elective 2  4  — 

Plant  Biology  320  4  4  4 

Chemistry  222b,  380a,b 12  12  12 

Economics  elective 3  3  — 

Engineering  elective —  —  3 

Geology  220 —  —  3 

Pest  management/plant  protection 

(weed  science,  plant  pathology, 

entomology).... 6  6  — 

Mathematics  (including  statistics 

requirement)  140  and  283 7  7  7 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  200,  220, 

240,  and  381-1  11  11  11 

Other  Plant  and  Soil  Science 

courses:2 

Crop  sciences 3 

Soil  sciences 3 

Agronomy  electives 9 

Agriculture  electives..... 7 

Total  121  121  121 


12 
3 

3 
11 

3   ' 

3 

2 

10 

^Physics  205a  may  be  substituted. 

Plant  and  soil  science  electives  must  include  15  hours  of  structured  coursework  at  the  300-  or  400-level,  with  no  less 
than  9  hours  at  the  400-level. 
^Mathematics  ill  may  be  substituted. 

Meets  academic  requirements  for  certification  by  the  American  Registry  of  Certified  Professionals  in  Agronomy,  Crops, 
and  Soils  (ARCPACS). 
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Courses  (PLSS) 

200-3  Introduction  to  Crop  Science.  Production  of  important  field  crops  of  the  world  with 
greatest  emphasis  on  U.S.  and  midwestern  field  crops;  crop  production  changes  and  adjustments, 
crop  distribution  over  U.S.,  and  crop  groups  and  classifications,  special  agronomic  problems,  crop 
enemies,  crop  ecology,  fertilizer  and  liming  practices,  tillage,  crop  improvement  through  breeding. 
Field  trip  (no  cost). 

220-3  General  Horticulture.  General  principles  of  plant  propagation,  vegetable  growing,  fruit 
growing,  landscape  gardening,  and  floriculture.  Seniors  cannot  enroll  without  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  200  or  equivalent. 

225-2  Genetics  for  the  Amateur  Gardener.  An  introduction  to  the  essential  principles  of  ge- 
netics and  plant  hybridization  utilizing  common  garden  and  house  plants. 

228-2  Floral  Arrangements.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  art  of  flower  and  plant  arrangement  for 
the  home,  show,  and  special  occasions.  History,  elements,  and  principles  of  design  and  use  of  color. 
Laboratory  fee  approximately  $25. 

238-2  Home  Gardening.  Vegetable  gardening  techniques  for  the  home  gardener.  Both  inorgan- 
ic and  organic  methods  are  used  together  with  the  latest  recommended  varieties  for  the  small 
garden. 

240-4  Soil  Science.  Basic  and  applied  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  concepts  in  soils.  The 
origin,  classification  and  distribution  of  soils  and  their  relationship  to  humans  and  plant  growth. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  140b  or  equivalent;  geology  suggested. 

257-1  to  10  Work  Experience.  Credit  for  on-campus  work  experience  in  the  areas  of  plant  and 
soil  science,  or  credit  through  a  cooperative  program  developed  between  the  department  and  the 
Office  of  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance.  Credit  awarded  based  on  4  hours  of  work  per 
week  during  the  semester  for  each  hour  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory 
Pass/Fail. 

300-5  (2,  3)  Field  Crop  Production.  Principles  of  growth  and  production  of  field  crops  and  their 
utilization,  (a)  Primarily  corn  and  soybeans,  (b)  Small  grains,  primarily  wheat  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, with  laboratory  demonstrating  principles  discussed  in  both  a  and  b  including  research 
projects,  and  grading  and  utilization  of  grain.  Laboratory  field  trips,  approximately  $5.  Prerequi- 
site: an  introductory  crops  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305-4  Plant  Genetics.  Principles  of  genetics  and  evolution  of  plants,  elementary  plant  breeding, 
and  the  interaction  between  plant  breeding  and  industry.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  biology  or  plant 
biology. 

322-3  Turfgrass  Management.  Principles  and  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
turfgrass  for  lawns,  recreational  areas,  and  public  grounds.  Identification  of  basic  plant  and  soil 
materials  and  management  of  turfgrasses  in  variable  environments.  Prerequisite:  a  biology 
course. 

325-3  Garden  Flowers.  Culture,  identification,  and  use  of  flowering  bulbs,  annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials  in  the  home  flower  garden.  Prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in  biology  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

327-3  Landscape  Plant  Materials.  Identification,  usage  and  adaptability  to  the  landscape  of 
woody  (deciduous  and  evergreen)  and  ornamental  shrubs,  trees  and  vines.  Use  of  plant  keys.  Labo- 
ratory fee  $10.  Prerequisite:  an  introductory  botany  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 
328-4  (2,  2)  Appreciation  of  Landscape  Design,  (a)  Introduction  to  theory  and  principles  of 
landscape  design  as  applied  to  the  modern  home.  Property  selection  and  climate  control,  (b)  Labo- 
ratory. Practical  application  in  modern  methods  of  property  planning  including  the  individual 
components  of  the  completed  landscape  plan  and  selection  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  327  and  Agri- 
culture Education  and  Mechanization  371  and  374  or  equivalent. 

356-4  Plant  Pathology.  (Same  as  Plant  Biology  356.)  A  study  of  the  nature  and  control  of  plant 
diseases.  Fungal  and  bacterial  diseases  are  stressed.  Field  crop  diseases  are  emphasized.  Two  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  200  or  equivalent;  Plant  Biology 
320  recommended. 

359-1  to  6  Intern  Program.  Supervised  work  experience  program  in  either  an  agricultural 
agency  of  the  government  or  agri-business.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  approval  of  depart- 
ment. Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

380-4  (2,  1,  1)  Plant  and  Soil  Evaluations,  (a)  Grain  grading  to  include  crop  and  weed  identifi- 
cation and  seed  identification  and  analysis,  (b)  Comparative  evaluation  and  judging  of  horticul- 
tural crops  to  include  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  woody  ornamentals.  Field  trip  costing  approxi- 
mately $25.  (c)  Soil  evaluation  to  include  identification  of  genetic  horizons,  their  physical 
characteristics  and  classification.  Field  trips  (no  cost).  These  courses  are  not  required  for  partici- 
pation in  SIU  judging  team  activities. 

381-1  to  2  (1,  1)  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Seminar.     Discussion  of  special  topics  and/or  problems 
in  the  various  areas  of  plant  and  soil  science.  Prerequisite:  GED  153  and  junior  standing. 
390-1  to  4  Special  Studies  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science.     Assignments  involving  research  and 
individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

391-1  to  4  Honors  in  Plant  and  Soil  Science.  Independent  undergraduate  research 
sufficiently  important  to  three  hours  per  week  of  productive  effort  for  each  credit  hour.  Prerequi- 
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site:  junior  standing,  GPA  of  3.0  with  a  3.25  in  the  major,  and  consent  of  department  chairperson. 
400-2  Trends  in  Agronomy.     A  discussion  session  format  will  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
acquainting  students  with  recent  literature  and  allowing  them  to  remain  current  with  latest  de- 
velopments in  their  area  of  specialty.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

405-3  Plant  Breeding.  Principles  of  plant  breeding  emphasized  together  with  their  application 
to  the  practical  breeding  of  agronomic,  horticultural,  and  forest  plants.  Field  trip  costs  approxi- 
mately $10.  Prerequisite:  305  or  equivalent. 

408-3  World  Crop  Production  Problems.  Ecological  and  physiological  factors  influencing  pro- 
duction in  various  areas  of  the  world.  Natural  limitations  on  world  crop  production.  Non- 
agricultural  factors  influence  world  crop  output.  Prerequisite:  200. 

409-3  Crop  Physiology  and  Ecology.  The  effects  and  significance  of  physiological  and  ecologi- 
cal parameters  on  crop  yields.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
419-3  Forage  Crop  Management.  Forage  crop  production  and  utilization;  forage  crop  charac- 
teristics, breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related  to  animal  production,  soil  conservation,  crop 
rotation,  and  land  use.  Field  trip  costs  approximately  $5.00.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Biology  200  or 
one  course  in  biology  or  equivalent. 

420-4  Crop  Pest  Control.  Study  of  field  pests  of  forest;  orchard,  field,  and  garden  crops;  pest 
control  principles  and  methods;  control  strategy;  and  consequences  of  pest  control  operations.  Pre- 
requisite: introductory  biology  or  crop  science  course  and/or  consent  of  department. 
422-3  Turfgrass  Science.  Basic  concepts  of  physiology,  growth,  and  nutrition  of  turfgrasses  and 
their  culture.  Application  of  turfgrass  science  to  management  of  special  turf  areas  such  as  golf 
courses,  athletic  fields,  and  sod  farms;  and  to  the  turfgrass  industry.  Field  trips  cost  approximately 
$15.  Prerequisite:  240  and  322  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

423-3  Greenhouse  Management.  Principles  of  greenhouse  management  controlling  environ- 
mental factors  influencing  plant  growth;  greenhouses  and  related  structures;  and  greenhouse 
heating  and  cooling  systems.  Field  trips  costing  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

424-4  Floriculture.  Production,  timing,  and  marketing  of  the  major  floricultural  crops  grown  in 
the  commercial  greenhouse.  Each  student  will  have  an  assigned  project.  Field  trip  costing  approx- 
imately $25.  Prerequisite:  423  or  consent  of  instructor. 

428-6  (3,  3)  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  Theory  and  principles  of  residential  landscape  de- 
sign. Practice  in  drawing  residential  landscape  plans,  (a)  Emphasis  on  arrangement  of  unit  areas, 
(b)  Emphasis  on  details  of  design  and  selection  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  328-4  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

430-4  Plant  Propagation.  Fundamental  principles  of  asexual  and  sexual  propagation  of  horti- 
cultural plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  and  other  methods  of  propagation.  Field 
trip  costing  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite:  220. 

432-4  Nursery  Management.  Principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  propagation,  production, 
and  marketing  of  ornamental  landscape  plant  materials.  Emphasis  on  plant  production  with  field 
trips  to  various  production  areas  costing  approximately  $40.  Prerequisite:  220  and  327a,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

434-3  Woody  Plant  Maintenance.  Care  and  management  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  com- 
monly used  in  the  landscape.  Topics  to  include  trimming,  pruning,  fertilization,  transplanting, 
and  diagnosis  of  woody  plant  problems.  Prerequisite:  327  or  Forestry  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 
436-4  Fruit  Production.  Deciduous  tree  and  small  fruit  growing,  physiology,  management 
practices,  marketing.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

437-4  Vegetable  Production.  Culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  vegetables;  with  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  factors  as  they  influence  the  crops.  Field  trip  costing  approximately  $5. 
Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  department. 

441-3  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  Development,  characteristics,  and  identification 
of  soils,  study  of  profiles;  and  interpretation  and  utilization  of  soil  survey  information  in  land  use 
planning.  Field  trip  costing  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite:  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 
442-3  Soil  Physics.  A  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  with  special  emphasis  on  soil  and 
water  relationships,  soil  productivity,  and  methods  of  physical  analysis.  Prerequisite:  240. 
443-3  Soil  Management.  The  soil  as  a  substrate  for  plant  growth.  Properties  of  the  soil  impor- 
tant in  supplying  the  necessary  mineral  nutrients,  water  and  oxygen  and  for  providing  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  plant  root  system  elaboration.  Soil  management  techniques  that  are  impor- 
tant in  optimizing  plant  growth.  Prerequisite:  240. 

445-3  Irrigation  Principles  and  Practices.  This  course  will  cover  basic  principles  of  irrigation 
sciences;  water  requirements  of  crops;  soil  water  relationship;  water  application  methods  includ- 
ing flooding,  sprinkler,  and  drip  (or  trickle)  systems;  water  conveyence,  distribution  and  measure- 
ment; evaluation  of  irrigation  efficiency;  and  irrigation  scheduling.  Considerations  will  also  in- 
clude crop  production  effects  and  economic  aspects  of  irrigation.  Prerequisite:  240;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

446-3  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Covers  the  principles  of  hydrologic  processes  and  soil  ero- 
sion. Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  occurrence  of  soil  erosion  as  it  affects  humans,  food  produc- 
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tion,  and  the  environment.  The  methods  and  technologies  for  protecting  against  and  controlling  of 
erosion  will  also  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  240  and  GED  107  or  consent  of  instructor. 
447-3  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility.  Recent  trends  in  fertilizer  use  and  the  implications  of  soil 
fertility  build  up  to  sufficiency  and/or  toxicity  levels;  the  behavior  of  fertilizer  material  in  soils  and 
factors  important  in  ultimate  plant  uptake  of  the  nutrients;  the  plant-essential  elements  in  soils 
and  ways  of  assessing  their  needs  and  additions;  tailoring  fertilizer  for  different  uses  and  manage- 
ment systems;  implication  of  excessive  fertilization  in  our  environment.  Prerequisite:  240;  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  448  suggested. 

448-2  Soil  Fertility  Evaluation.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  one  with  practical 
soil  testing  and  plant  analysis  methods  useful  in  evaluating  soil  fertility  and  plant  needs.  One 
hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  240;  447  or  concurrent  enrollment;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

454-4  Microbial  Processes  in  Soils.  A  study  of  microbial  numbers,  characteristics  and  biochemi- 
cal activities  of  soil  microorganisms  with  emphasis  on  transformations  of  organic  matter,  miner- 
als, and  nitrogen  in  soil.  Prerequisite:  240  or  Microbiology  301. 

468-3  Weeds — Their  Control.  Losses  due  to  weeds,  weed  identification  and  distribution,  meth- 
ods of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction,  mechanical,  biological,  and  chemical  control  of  weeds. 
State  and  Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercialization. 
Field  Trips  costing  approximately  $5.  Prerequisite:  an  introductory  biology  course. 
470-2  Post  Harvest  Handling  of  Horticultural  Commodities.  Fundamental  principles  of  post 
harvest  physiology,  handling,  and  evaluation  of  horticultural  commodities  will  be  covered.  Specific 
details  will  be  given  on  vegetable,  fruit,  ornamental,  and  floricultural  commodities.  Field  trip  cost- 
ing approximately  $30.  Prerequisite:  220  and  Plant  Biology  320. 

Plant  Biology  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Plant  Biology  is  the  science  of  plant  life,  which  ranges  from  the  microscopic  to 
giant  Sequoia  trees.  You  should  consider  a  major  in  plant  biology  if  you  are  curi- 
ous about  any  of  these:  the  kinds  of  plants  that  inhabit  the  earth;  how  they  grow; 
why  they  are  found  where  they  are;  and  how  or  what  products  they  contribute  to 
the  lives  of  humans. 

A  career  in  plant  biology  offers  a  number  of  specialties  from  which  one  may  choose. 
This  diversity  allows  people  with  different  backgrounds,  aptitudes  and  interests 
to  find  careers  to  their  liking.  A  person  with  mathematical  background  might  find 
systems  ecology  or  genetics  exciting  fields.  Persons  with  an  appetite  for  the  out-of- 
doors  might  be  happy  as  an  ecologist,  forester,  plant  explorer,  or  preservationist  of 
rare  and  endangered  species.  Those  who  appreciate  detail  and  beauty  found  in 
plant  structure  would  find  happiness  in  cell  study,  anatomy  and  morphology.  Some- 
one with  an  interest  in  chemistry  could  become  a  plant  physiologist,  plant  bio- 
chemist or  molecular  plant  biologist.  Those  who  find  an  interest  in  aquatic  micro- 
scopic forms  will  study  algae.  Those  with  an  interest  in  fungi  become  mycologists. 
Those  who  enjoy  mosses  will  study  bryology.  All  of  these  fields  offer  great  opportu- 
nities to  interact  with  people  and  have  a  wide  range  of  employment  opportunity  in 
teaching,  research,  and  government  service. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  plant  biology  should  consult  with  the  chairper- 
son of  the  department  for  information  concerning  the  programs  in  the  department. 

As  a  general  rule,  students  who  intend  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school 
to  study  for  an  advanced  degree  in  plant  biology  should  include  the  following  in 
their  undergraduate  program:  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  mathematics  through 
calculus,  a  modern  European  language,  and  as  many  plant  biology  and  biology 
courses  as  time  and  scheduling  will  permit. 

An  honors  program  is  available  to  those  juniors  and  seniors  in  plant  biology 
who  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  better  and  an  average  in  plant 
biology  courses  of  3.25  or  better.  Honors  students  should  enroll  in  Plant  Biology 
492  during  some  semester  in  both  junior  and  senior  years. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements  7-9 
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Foreign  Language , (4)  +  4 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111  (or  its  equivalent),  or  140....  (3)  +  1-3 

Physical  Sciences  (Not  General  Education) (4)  +  2 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Plant  Biology 432 

Biology  305,  306,  307 9 

Plant  Biology  200,  204,  304,  320 16 

Plant  Biology  Electives  16 

Sixteen  hours  selected  from  the  following  with  at  least  one  course 

from  each  group: 

A.  400,  404,  405,  406,  411,  412,  413,  414,  421 

B.  409,  410,  430,  439,  449,  450,  451,  485 

C.  440,  443,  444,  448 

D.  425a,  425b 

Chemistry  222a,b (6)  +  23 

Electives 22-24 

Electives  planned  to  include  courses  in  computer  science,  microbiology, 
physics,  statistics,  and  zoology  

Total  120 


lrThe  46-hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved  sub- 
stitutes for  General  Education  courses. 

2Plant  Biology  requirements  satisfy  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  requirements  for  the  College  of  Science  and  may 
be  substituted  for  a  maximum  of  12  hours  in  General  Education. 

3Organic  chemistry  is  recommended  for  those  interested  in  plant  physiology  or  graduate  study. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  plant  biology  consists  of  a  minimum  of  16  semester  hours,  selected 
from  any  plant  biology  offerings  except  390,  391,  490,  491,  or  492. 

Courses  (PLB) 

For  all  field  courses  in  plant  biology,  students  will  be  assessed  a  transportation 
fee.  In  addition,  certain  courses  may  require  the  purchase  of  additional  materials 
and  supplies,  generally  $1  to  $5  in  total  cost. 

200-4  General  Plant  Biology.  An  introduction  to  Plant  Biology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  struc- 
ture and  development  and  associated  physiological  phenomena.  Consideration  also  is  given  to  bas- 
ic aspects  of  plant  genetics,  classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  conservation.  Three  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week. 

204-4  Plant  Diversity.  An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  study  of  major  plant  groups — algae  to 
flowering  plants.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  cytology,  anatomy,  and  development.  Economic  and 
ecological  aspects  of  various  groups  as  they  relate  to  humans  will  also  be  considered.  Laboratory 
will  stress  principles  via  hands-on  study  of  selected  representatives.  Three  lectures  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

304-4  Elements  of  Plant  Systematics.  The  principles  of  plant  classification  including  history, 
nomenclature,  specimen  collection  and  preservation,  current  systematic  methodologies,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  major  plant  families.  Two  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  200  or 
equivalent. 

320-4  Elements  of  Plant  Physiology.  The  functions  of  plants  and  their  relation  to  the  various 
organs.  Two  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Every  semester.  Prerequisite:  200;  or- 
ganic chemistry  or  a  minor  in  chemistry. 

335-2  Methods  in  Genetics.     Selected  organisms  and  techniques  illustrating  genetic  principles. 
Two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  305  or  equivalent. 
337-2  Ecology  Laboratory.     Techniques  in  vegetation  analysis  and  environmental  measurements. 
One  four-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  307  or  equivalent. 
356-4  Plant  Pathology.     (Same  as  Plant  and  Soil  Science  356.)  A  study  of  the  nature  and  control 
of  plant  diseases.  Fungal  and  bacterial  diseases  are  stressed.  Field  crop  diseases  are  emphasized. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent;  320  recommended. 
357-3  Introductory  Forest  Pathology.     A  study  of  the  nature  and  control  of  tree  diseases  in 
forests,  nurseries,  parks,  and  streets.  Fungal  and  bacterial  diseases  are  stressed.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent;  320  recommended. 
360-3  Introductory  Biostatistics.     Introduction  to  basic  statistical  concepts  and  methods  as  ap- 
plied to  biological  data.  Includes  descriptive  techniques  such  as  measures  of  central  tendency,  vari- 
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ability,  hypothesis  testing,  analysis  of  variance,  and  simple  linear  regression.  Computer  analysis 
and  report  writing  will  be  required. 

390-1  to  3  Readings  in  Plant  Biology.  Individually  assigned  readings  in  botanical  literature. 
Every  semester.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  departmental  chairperson. 

391-1  to  4  Special  Problems  in  Plant  Biology.  Individual  laboratory  or  field  work  under  su- 
pervised direction:  (a)  anatomy,  (b)  bryology,  (c)  ecology,  (d)  morphology,  (e)  mycology,  (f)  paleobot- 
any, (g)  pathology,  (h)  photography,  (i)  phycology,  (j)  physiology,  (k)  systematics.  Every  semester. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  departmental  chairperson. 

400-4  Plant  Anatomy.  An  introduction  to  cell  division,  development,  and  maturation  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  vascular  plants.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 
404-4  The  Algae.  A  phylogenetic  approach  to  the  study  of  algae  with  emphasis  on  comparative 
cytology,  morphology,  and  ecology.  Laboratories  include  a  detailed  survey  of  freshwater  algae  and 
a  general  treatment  of  representative  marine  forms.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405-4  The  Fungi.  A  survey  of  the  fungi — their  structure,  development,  relationships,  ecological 
roles,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 
406-3  Bryology.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  liverworts,  hornworts,  and  mosses. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204  or  equivalent. 

409-3  Field  Mycology.  The  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  distribution  of  fungi  in  southern  Illinois  and 
environs  with  emphasis  on  techniques  of  specimen  collection,  preservation,  identification,  and  recog- 
nition. Prerequisite:  200;  204  recommended. 

410-3  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  of  Bryophytes  and  Lichens.  Floristic  studies  of  the  moss,  liv- 
erwort, hornwort,  and  lichen  communities  of  southern  Illinois.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

411-3  Morphology  of  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies.  The  study  of  external  form,  internal  structure, 
and  relationships  of  ferns  and  fern  allies.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
204;  400  recommended. 

412-3  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms.  The  study  of  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  rela- 
tionships of  gymnosperms.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204;  400 
recommended. 

413-3  Morphology  of  Angiosperms.  The  study  of  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  flowering  plants.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204;  400 
recommended. 

414-3  Paleobotany.  (Same  as  Geology  414)  The  study  of  external  form,  internal  structure,  and 
relationships  of  plant  fossils.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  204;  400 
recommended. 

421-4  Botanical  Microtechnique.  Introduction  to  practical  methods  of  preservation  and  prepa- 
ration of  plant  materials  for  laboratory  and  microscopic  study.  Paraffin  and  plastic  embedding  and 
sectioning  techniques,  and  use  of  general  and  histochemical  stains  stressed.  Includes  chromosome 
squashing,  whole-mount  preparation,  photomicrography,  and  other  techniques.  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent. 

425-10  (5,  5)  Advanced  Plant  Physiology,  (a)  Intermediary  plant  metabolism.  Characteriza- 
tion of  the  photosynthetic  and  metabolic  pathways  of  biosynthesis  and  degradation  of  organic  con- 
stituents; role  of  environmental  regulants  of  plant  metabolism,  (b)  Physics  of  plants;  membrane 
phenomena;  water  relations;  mineral  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  320  and  consent  of  instructor. 
430-3  Economic  Botany.  Classification,  evolution,  domestication,  and  botanical  characteristics 
of  plants  useful  to  people.  Every  year.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent. 

439-2  Natural  Areas  and  Rare  and  Endangered  Species.  Evaluation  of  the  natural  area 
preservation  concept  with  emphasis  on  how  to  detect  natural  areas  and  methods  to  preserve  them. 
Emphasis  on  the  rare  and  endangered  species  program,  its  significance,  and  its  methodology.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  Biology  307. 

440-3  Grassland  Ecology.  A  study  of  grassland  structure  and  function  in  relation  to  various 
biotic  and  abiotic  factors.  Cost  of  field  trips  ($5)  and  textbooks  must  be  incurred  by  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  304  and  Biology  307  or  equivalent. 

443-4  Forest  Ecology  and  Reclamation.  Soil,  climatic,  and  genetic  factors  affecting  tree  dis- 
tribution and  growth  in  disturbed  and  natural  habitats.  Saturday  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  307  or 
equivalent. 

444-4  Quantitative  Plant  Ecology.  Includes  concepts  and  methods  pertaining  to  the  analysis  of 
ecological  data.  Approaches  will  include  quantitative  methods  for  classifying,  ordinating,  and  de- 
scribing structure  of  communities.  Laboratory  will  include  the  computer  application  of  those  con- 
cepts and  methods  to  field  situations.  Prerequisite:  360,  Biology  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
445-4  Wetland  Plant  Ecology.  Provides  students  with  experience  in  wetland  plant  ecology  with 
an  emphasis  on  wetland  functioning,  field  sampling,  and  identification  of  common  wetland  plants. 
Travel  fee  for  field  trips  is  $10.00.  Prerequisite:  200,  204,  Biology  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
447-2  to  6  Field  Studies  in  Latin  America.  Two  to  six  weeks  of  intensive  field  work  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  flora  and  vegetation  in  various  environments  of  Latin  America  and  with  ecologi- 
cal and  taxonomic  field  techniques.  Cost  varies  with  type  of  study  and  location.  Transportation 
cost:  $80.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences  and  consent  of 
instructor. 
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448-3  to  8  Field  Studies  in  the  Western  United  States.  Three  to  six  weeks  of  intensive  field 
work  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  flora,  vegetation,  and  environments  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  adjacent  areas.  Both  ecological  and  taxonomic  field  methods  are  emphasized. 
Transportation  cost  ($100),  travel  expenses,  and  textbooks  must  be  incurred  by  the  student.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  Biology  307  or  equivalents,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

449-4  Plant  Systematics  and  Evolution.  The  principles  of  modern  plant  systematics  including 
classification  methods  at  different  taxonomic  levels,  data  analysis,  speciation  and  isolating  mech- 
anisms, basic  population  genetics  and  the  use  of  morphological,  anatomical  and  molecular  charac- 
ters in  assessing  plant  evolutionary  relationships.  Prerequisite:  304  or  equivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

450-2  Plant  Geography.  World  distribution  of  plants  related  to  environmental,  floristic,  and 
historical  factors.  Prerequisite:  interest  in  biology. 

451-4  Flora  of  Southern  Illinois.  Exposure  to  the  major  upland  and  lowland  communities  of 
southern  Illinois  with  an  emphasis  on  the  identification,  distribution  and  ecology  of  the  natural 
and  introduced  floristic  components.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456-2  Advanced  Plant  Pathology.  A  study  of  the  changes  occurring  in  host  and  pathogen  at 
the  host-parasite  interface  before,  during,  and  after  penetration.  Control  measures  will  be 
discussed  and  emphasis  will  be  on  midwest  field  crops.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  356  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

457-2  Advanced  Forest  Pathology.  A  survey  of  recent  literature  on  major  forest  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  host-parasite  interactions  and  disease  control.  Students  will  develop  detailed  litera- 
ture reviews  on  selected  pathology  problems  and  design  experiments  for  solving  these  problems. 
Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  357  or  consent  of  instructor. 

475-3  Advanced  Cell  Biology.  (Same  as  Zoology  475.)  Cell  structure  at  molecular  and  cytologi- 
cal  levels.  Includes  discussions  of  research  methods,  plasma  membrane,  cell  exterior  and  recogni- 
tion, the  endomembrane  system  and  related  organelles,  self-replicating  organelles,  the 
cytoskeleton,  nuclear  structure  and  function  in  cell  replication,  cell  differentiation  and  response, 
and  eukaryotic  cell  evolution.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  306  or  equivalent. 

476-2  Advanced  Cell  Biology  Laboratory.  (Same  as  Zoology  476.)  Laboratory  course  to  ac- 
company Plant  Biology  475.  Light  and  electron  microscopy,  cell  culturing,  biochemical  methods, 
and  experimental  protocols  are  used  to  study  the  structure  of  cell  membranes,  intracellular  organ- 
elles, including  the  Golgi  apparatus,  ER,  mitochondria,  plastids,  lysosomes,  the  cytoskeleton,  and 
nucleus.  Prerequisite:  475  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
484-3  Palynology.     (See  Geology  484.) 

485-2  Botanical  Literature.  A  survey  of  the  major  classical  and  modern  writings  in  the  botani- 
cal sciences.  This  includes  a  consideration  of  the  primary  subdivisions;  systematics,  structure, 
physiology,  genetics,  and  ecology.  In  addition,  periodicals  will  be  treated.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

490-3  Photographic  Methods  in  Scientific  and  Biological  Photography.  Black  and  white 
and  color.  Specimen  photography,  macrophotography.  Slides  for  presentation,  materials  and  meth- 
ods used  in  scientific  publications.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

491-3  Scientific  Illustration.  Materials  and  methods  used  in  illustrating  scientific  publications 
including  two-dimensional  graphs,  maps,  lettering,  and  line  drawings.  Three  dimensional  tech- 
niques will  also  be  covered.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

492-2  to  6  Honors  in  Plant  Biology.  Individual  research  problems  available  to  qualified  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

Political  Science  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  study  of  political  science  is  concerned  with  predicting,  explaining,  and  evalu- 
ating the  political  behavior,  beliefs,  laws,  and  organizational  arrangements  of 
people  in  a  variety  of  settings.  A  major  in  political  science  provides  rigorous  social 
science  training.  A  variety  of  courses  afford  a  student  an  opportunity  to  study,  in 
depth,  individual  and  group  behavior,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial 
processes,  comparative  national  and  subnational  governmental  systems, 
intergovernmental  relations  and  conflict  resolution,  and  normative  and  empirical 
political  theory.  The  student  who  is  interested  in  the  public  sector  will  find  discus- 
sions of  such  topics  as  voting  behavior,  American  foreign  policy,  and  the  decisions 
and  opinions  of  Supreme  Court  justices  to  be  challenging  experiences. 

A  major  in  political  science  provides  excellent  training  for  the  public  service, 
scientific  polling  and  political  analysis,  management  training  programs,  and 
teaching,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level.  A  political  science  major  also  pro- 
vides an  excellent  foundation  for  professional  graduate  training  in  law,  journal- 
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ism,  public  administration  or  public  affairs,  as  well  as  for  graduate  work  in  politi- 
cal science  which  is  essential  for  a  career  in  higher  education.  For  the  non- 
vocationally  oriented  student,  political  science  is  an  excellent  major  for  anyone 
with  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and  public  affairs. 

A  student  planning  to  major  in  political  science  should  consult  with  the  aca- 
demic adviser  of  the  department  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  plan  an  orderly 
and  coherent  program.  All  members  of  the  department  are  available  for  consulta- 
tion on  their  academic  specialties. 

Students  majoring  in  political  science  must  take  GEB  114  and  must  fulfill  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  mathematics  or  computer  science  requirement.  Computer 
Science  102  does  not  meet  this  requirement.  Political  Science  200,  213,  270,  378, 
and  GEB  250  are  background  courses  for  many  advanced  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. In  fulfilling  General  Education  requirements  or  in  choosing  electives,  polit- 
ical science  majors  should  select  courses  from  economics,  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  geography,  and  history.  Mathematical  or  statistical  training  is 
highly  recommended  because  of  the  emphasis  on  empirical  research  and  analysis 
in  political  science.  Such  training  will  also  enhance  vocational  opportunities. 
Depending  on  special  interest,  a  student  should  also  consider  courses  in  foreign 
languages  or  computer  science.  Such  courses  are  particularly  important  for  the 
student  who  is  planning  to  enter  graduate  school. 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  inquire  about  individualized  courses  of 
study  such  as  Political  Science  390,  395,  and  494.  The  interested  student  should 
contact  the  academic  adviser  of  the  department  or  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

At  least  fifteen  of  the  required  thirty-three  credit  hours  for  political  science 
must  be  earned  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Political  Science 33 

GEB  114,  or  equivalent  Political  science  majors  must  fulfill  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  mathematics  or  computer  science  requirement.  Computer 
Science  102  does  not  meet  this  requirement.  Additional  political  science 
courses,  including  the  200  level  GEB  course  offered  by  the  department, 
must  total  33  hours.  Courses  shall  be  distributed  so  that  a  minimum  of 
one  course  is  taken  in  5  of  the  following  6  areas:  scope,  methods,  and  po- 
litical theory;  American  politics;  public  law;  public  administration;  com- 
parative politics;  and  international  relations.  GEB  114  does  not  satisfy 
an  area  requirement.  A  minimum  of  three  courses  must  be  taken  at  the 
400  level. 
Electives  27-33 

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

A  major  in  political  science  for  education  requires  33  credit  hours  of  work  in  the 
department.  This  work  must  be  distributed  among  the  subfields  of  the  discipline 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  33-hour  requirement  described  above  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 

Every  student  enrolled  in  this  program  should  seek  regular  advisement  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  to  ensure  that  department  requirements  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Students  obtaining  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Education 
must  satisfy  all  requirements  of  that  college.  See  Teacher  Education  Program, 
Chapter  3.  Professional  education  and  other  certification  requirements  may  be 
found  in  the  section  of  this  catalog  titled  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  All  stu- 
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dents  enrolled  in  a  teacher  education  program  are  required  to  take  a  special 
methods  course.  Since  there  is  no  methods  course  in  political  science,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  469  is  a  required  course  for  all  students  in  this  program.  The 
course  should  be  completed  before  student  teaching.  A  student  enrolled  in  the 
teacher  education  program  is  required  to  have  a  2.50  grade  point  average  in  polit- 
ical science  in  order  to  be  recommended  for  student  teaching  by  the  department. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  political  science  consists  of  15  hours  to  be  approved  by  the  department 
adviser.  At  least  nine  of  the  required  fifteen  credit  hours  must  be  earned  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.1 


Students  completing  a  minor  in  political  science  for  purposes  of  obtaining  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  in  the  minor  area. 

Research  and  Teaching 

The  faculty  in  the  department  come  from  a  variety  of  academic  institutions  locat- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Faculty  research  has  received  national  recog- 
nition and  quality  of  teaching  is  accorded  a  high  priority.  Virtually  all  political 
science  courses  are  taught  by  full-time  faculty.  The  department  emphasizes  small 
sections  and  a  close  student/faculty  relationship. 

Advisement 

Students  in  political  science  have  access  both  to  the  excellent  advisement  services 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  to  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  department.  Each 
student  is  assigned  a  political  science  professor  to  whom  he  or  she  can  turn  for 
academic  counseling.  Help  is  offered  in  course  selection  and  registration,  in  long- 
range  planning  for  the  degree  program  and  career  information. 

Awards 

The  department  administers  six  endowed  annual  awards.  Two  are  awarded  com- 
petitively, one  to  the  highest  ranking  junior  in  political  science  and  one  to  the  highest 
ranking  senior  in  the  major.  Students  may  also  qualify  for  membership  in  the  na- 
tional political  science  honor  society.  See  the  awards  brochure  and  your  adviser 
for  additional  information  on  eligibility  requirements. 

Courses 

The  numbers  preceding  the  following  course  titles  have  been  designed  to  group 
courses  by  subject  matter  as  well  as  level.  A  summary  explaining  the  numbering 
system  follows: 

COURSE LAST  TWO  DIGITS  OF  COURSE  NUMBER 

Scope,  Methods,  and  Political  Theory  00-09 

American  Politics  10-29 

Public  Law  30-39 

Public  Administration  40-49 

Comparative  Politics  50-69 

International  Relations  70-89 

Miscellaneous  90-99 

Courses  (POLS) 

200-3  Introduction  to  the  Discipline  of  Political  Science:  Scope.    Examination  of  the  philos- 
ophy, methodology,  theories,  approaches  and  relevant  generalizations  of  the  study  of  politics  and  of 
the  scope  and  subfields  of  political  science.  Not  open  to  seniors  without  instructor's  consent. 
207-3  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies.    A  survey  of  recent  political  ideologies:  National- 
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ism,  Socialism,  Communism,  Liberal  Democracy,  Conservatism,  Christian  Socialism,  Fascism, 
Contemporary  Liberation  Movements. 

213-3  State  and  Local  Government.  Structure,  functions,  and  decision-making  processes  of 
subnational  governments  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

214-3  Illinois  Government.  The  politics,  structure,  and  function  of  state  and  local  governments 
in  Illinois  with  stress  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  political  culture,  current  issues  and 
events  in  the  light  of  the  historical  background,  and  the  interrelationship  of  politics,  structure, 
and  policy.  Prerequisite:  213  or  sophomore  standing. 

220-3  Problems  in  American  Public  Policy.  Study  and  analysis  of  selected  public  policies  and 
programs.  Examination  of  major  issues  will  have  a  problem  orientation  and  their  selection  will 
vary.  The  following  topics  will  usually  be  included:  political  economy,  defense,  welfare  and  health, 
urban  affairs,  and  the  relationship  between  the  media,  energy,  education  and  politics.  Prerequi- 
site: GEB  114  recommended. 

270-3  Introduction  to  International  Relations.  A  study  of  world  politics.  The  cause  of  inter- 
national conflict  and  conditions  of  peace. 

300-3  Introduction  to  the  Discipline  of  Political  Science:  Methods.  An  examination  of  the 
research  methods  and  data  analysis  techniques  used  by  political  scientists  in  their  analysis  of  po- 
litical questions  and  problems.  Prerequisite:  None,  200  recommended. 

303-3  Introduction  to  Political  Theory.  Normative  and  testable  theories  in  political  science 
are  introduced  and  interrelated.  Guidelines  for  applying  those  theories  to  empirical  and  ethical 
problems  are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  200  recommended. 

316-3  Political  Socialization.  (Same  as  Sociology  316.)  An  inquiry  into  interdisciplinary  em- 
pirical theory  and  research  on  political  learning  relevant  to  (1)  who  (2)  learns  what  (3)  from  whom 
(4)  under  what  circumstances  (5)  with  what  effects.  Prerequisite:  200  or  GEB  114  or  instructor's 
consent. 

317-3  Public  Opinion  and  Electoral  Behavior.  The  nature  and  function  of  public  opinion  as  it 
is  related  to  electoral  behavior.  Additional  sociological  and  psychological  bases  of  voting  behavior 
will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  None;  200  recommended. 

318-3  Political  Campaigns  and  Elections.  (Same  as  Speech  Communication  358.)  Analysis  of 
modern  political  campaigns  and  the  role  they  play  in  a  democracy.  Emphasis  will  be  on  recent 
developments  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  campaigns  by  mass  media  and  communication  spe- 
cialists and  the  role  of  the  political  parties  and  the  public  opinion  polls  in  this  process.  Prerequi- 
site: GEB  114. 

319-3  Political  Parties.  Nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  political  parties,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  roles  and  activities  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Attention  also  given  to 
voting  behavior  and  elections.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

321-3  The  Legislative  Process.  A  comparative  analysis  of  legislatures  and  legislative  behav- 
ior. Emphasis  is  on  the  United  States  Congress.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

322-3  American  Chief  Executive.  The  origin  and  background  of  the  presidency  and  the  gover- 
norship, qualifications,  nomination  and  election,  succession  and  removal,  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  president  and  governor.  Prerequisite:  GEB 
114. 

324-3  Politics  and  Public  Policy.  The  public  policy-making  process  in  the  United  States  evalu- 
ated and  a  wide  range  of  public  policy  programs  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
325-3  Politics  and  Environmental  Policy.  Prompted  by  the  conservation  lobbies,  United 
States  and  state  legislatures  moved  to  preserve  the  biosphere  and  to  create  a  healthier  human 
environment.  The  course  will  cover  the  traditional  common  law  remedies  to  protect  the  citizens 
and  their  property  from  the  hazards  of  pollution  and  new  broader  constitutional  and/or  statutory 
right  to  a  clean,  healthy,  and  pleasant  environment.  Prerequisite:  None;  GEA/GEB/GEC  221  or 
Political  Science  340  recommended. 

328-3  Field  Research  in  Public  Policy.  Students  study  public  policy  of  their  choice,  individu- 
ally or  in  teams,  using  field  research  techniques  such  as  interviewing,  direct  observation,  and  in- 
spection of  public  records.  The  policy  studied  is  then  evaluated  in  light  of  student-developed  con- 
cepts of  the  public  interest.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

330-3  Introduction  to  the  Legal  Process.  Designed  to  provide  a  basic  background  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  legal  process  for  students  who  want  only  an  overview  of  the  process  or  who  plan  to  take 
an  extensive  number  of  additional  courses  in  the  judicial  area.  The  course  will  survey  the  history 
of  common  law,  legal  reasoning,  basic  terminology,  conventional  legal  research,  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  provide  an  introduction  to  civil  and  criminal  processes.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
332-3  Introduction  to  Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights.  Course  focuses  on  civil  rights  (e.g. 
voting,  housing,  employment,  education)  in  terms  of  congressional  statutes,  the  judicial  rulings 
which  led  up  to  them,  the  administrative  development  and  judicial  interpretation  of  the  statutes. 
Prerequisite:  GEB  114  recommended. 

334-3  Criminal  Justice  in  Society  and  Court  Management.  Designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  in-depth  look  at  the  organization  and  management  of  federal,  state,  and  local  criminal 
courts.  Focuses  on  the  criminal  process  and  the  rights  of  defendants  as  they  are  processed  by  the 
system.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114  recommended. 

340-3  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  public  bureau- 
cracy. Theoretical,  political,  and  practical  issues  of  organization,  staffing,  financing,  and  other 
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matters  are  surveyed.  United  States  administration  and  organizational  behavior  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

353-3  Comparative  Communist  Systems.  Comparative  communist  and  post-communist  sys- 
tems. General  introduction  to  the  political  systems  of  communist  states  and  states  that  have 
evolved  from  origins  in  communist  party  rule.  Attention  given  to  the  role  of  ideology,  the  party, 
reform,  democratization,  and  change  in  decision-making  structures  and  processes. 
354-3  Political  Violence.  Comparison  of  several  forms  of  political  violence:  war,  revolution,  ter- 
rorism, assassination,  urban  guerrilla  warfare.  The  national  and  individual  correlates  of  violence 
will  be  studied. 

366-3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics.  A  general  introduction  to 
Latin  American  government  as  the  institutionalized  political  expression  of  Latin  American  civili- 
zation and  culture.  Does  not  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
371-3  International  Political  Economy.  Political  dynamics  of  international  trade,  finance,  in- 
vestment, multinational  corporations,  energy,  development,  world  wealth  distribution,  technology 
transfers.  Politics  of  economic  relations  between  East  and  West,  rich  and  poor.  Assumes  that  the 
political  system  shapes  the  economic  system,  that  political  concerns  often  shape  economic  policy, 
and  that  international  economic  relations  are  political  relations.  Prerequisite:  none;  270  or  eco- 
nomics course  recommended. 

373-3  International  and  Transnational  Organizations.  The  growth  and  role  of  international 
organizations,  with  special  attention  to  the  political  effects  of  military,  economic  and  ecological 
interdependence.  The  United  Nations,  regional  organizations,  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. The  effects  of  these  organizations  on  international  peace  and  justice.  Prerequisite:  none;  270 
recommended. 

378-3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  investigation  of  the  means  by  which 
American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  executed  and  an  analysis  of  the  most  significant  chal- 
lenges confronting  America  abroad. 

383-3  International  Relations  of  Communist  States.  History  and  analysis  of  the  foreign  poli- 
cies principally  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  with  some  attention  to  Eastern  Europe,  North 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  Prerequisite:  353  or  GEB  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 
390-1  to  3  Readings  in  Political  Science.  Specialized  and  advanced  readings  in  areas  not  cov- 
ered in  other  political  science  courses.  Student  must  choose  a  faculty  member  to  direct  reading. 
Restricted  Class  Card,  necessary  for  registration,  must  be  signed  by  professor  supervising  read- 
ings and  the  student's  political  science  advisor  who  files  proper  form  with  the  director  of  under- 
graduate studies  in  the  department.  Fifteen  hundred  pages  of  reading  per  credit  hour,  or  equiva- 
lent, is  recommended.  Students  generally  will  be  expected  to  have  a  3.0  Political  Science  grade 
point  average,  a  minimum  of  21  hours  already  earned  in  the  major  or  completed  the  introductory 
course  and  six  additional  hours  in  the  subfield  of  the  proposal  readings.  Prerequisite:  authoriza- 
tion card  signed  by  instructor  and  advisor  prior  to  registration. 

395-1  to  12  Internship  in  Public  Affairs.  Supervised  field  work  in  the  office  of  a  governmental 
agency,  political  party,  interest  group,  legal  agency,  or  other  public  affairs-oriented  organization. 
A  faculty-supervised  paper  is  required  in  which  the  student  relates  the  academic  and  internship 
experiences.  Students  must  choose  a  faculty  member  to  direct  internship  and  obtain  consent  prior 
to  registration.  Name  of  faculty  member  must  be  filed  with  undergraduate  adviser  of  the  depart- 
ment at  registration.  Political  Science  395  is  open  only  to  students  who  are  confirmed  Political 
Science  majors  or  minors.  Students  must  have  taken  at  least  two  courses  in  the  department  with  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  in  these  courses.  No  more  than  six  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  a  departmental  major.  A  written  description  identifying  the  specific  organization,  the 
projected  tasks,  and  responsibilities  of  the  intern  should  be  prepared  prior  to  meeting  with  the 
faculty  sponsor. 

403-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.     (See  Philosophy  441.) 

404-3  History  of  Political  Theory.  Shall  survey  different  theorists  and  perspectives  which  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  the  ongoing  tradition  of  political  theory  up  to  mod- 
ern times.  Prerequisite:  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405-3  Democratic  Theory.  An  examination  of  various  species  and  aspects  of  democratic 
thought,  including  the  liberal  tradition  and  its  impact  upon  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  GEB 
114  or  consent  of  instructor. 

406-3  Socialist  Thought.  An  examination  of  socialist  thought  regarding  social  structure,  eco- 
nomic institutions,  and  political  power.  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

408-3  Contemporary  Political  Theory.  Shall  explore  the  theorists  and  perspectives  which 
have  contributed  to  contemporary  views  of  the  political  world.  Prerequisite:  303  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

413-3  Contemporary  Intergovernmental  Relations.  An  examination  of  relationships  among 
national,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  American  federal  system,  with  emphasis  on  recent 
literature  and  contemporary  issues.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fiscal  relations,  and  specific 
intergovernmental  programs  in  areas  such  as  housing  and  environmental  quality  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

414-3  Political  Systems  of  the  American  States.  The  state  level  of  government  viewed  with 
emphasis  upon  recent  developments  and  current  research.  Prerequisite:  213. 
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415-3  Urban  Politics.  An  examination  of  the  environment,  institutions,  processes,  and  func- 
tions of  government  in  an  urban  society  with  particular  emphasis  on  current  problems  of  social 
control  and  the  provision  of  services  in  the  cities  of  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  213. 
416-3  Senior  Seminar  in  Politics.  Seminar  for  advanced  undergraduate  students  to  examine 
in  depth  a  wide  variety  of  topics;  to  be  taught  by  different  instructors.  Available  for  use  as  the 
honors  seminar.  Graduate  students  not  admitted.  Prerequisite:  200  recommended. 
417-3  Political  Psychology.  An  examination  of  various  psychological  theories  as  they  relate  to 
the  development  and  change  of  political  attitudes,  leadership  behavior,  and  mass  political  partici- 
pation. Prerequisite:  200  recommended. 

418-3  Political  Communications.     (See  Speech  Communication  451.) 
419-4  Political  Sociology.     (See  Sociology  475.) 

420-3  Interest  Group  Politics.  An  examination  of  the  structure,  mobilization  and  impact  of 
interest  groups  on  American  political  life.  The  course  objectives  are  to  study  various  normative 
critiques  of  American  pluralism  and  examine  the  political  influence  of  contemporary  interest 
groups,  such  as  labor,  racial  and  women's  organizations.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
429-3  Women  and  the  American  Political  Process.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  445.)  Focuses 
on  the  role  of  women  in  the  American  political  system.  Examines  the  political  behavior  of  women 
as  voters  and  as  political  elites.  Also  analyzes  policies  regarding  women's  issues,  such  as  compara- 
ble worth,  affirmative  action,  and  reproductive  rights. 

433-6  (3,  3)  Constitutional  Law.  (a)  This,  the  initial  course  in  a  two-course  sequence,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  basic  structure  and  power  relationships  in  the  American  constitutional  system. 
Topics  include  judicial  review,  judicial  restraint,  separation  of  powers,  the  federal  system,  national 
powers,  state  powers,  the  contract  clause,  and  substantive  due  process.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 
Political  Science  330  recommended,  (b)  This,  the  second  course  in  the  constitutional  law  sequence 
concentrates  on  those  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  protect  individual  rights  and  lib- 
erties against  government  encroachment.  Prerequisite:  GEB  114. 

435-3  Judicial  Process  and  Behavior.  An  examination  of  the  process  by  which  judges  in  both 
trial  and  appellate  courts  at  federal  and  state  levels  are  selected  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
make  decisions.  Attention  to  the  structure  of  the  courts.  Study  of  the  communication  and  impact 
of  judicial  decisions.  The  course  will  provide  some  insight  into  the  methods  used  to  study  judicial 
behavior. 

436-3  Administrative  Law.  The  procedural  law  of  public  agencies,  particularly  the  regulatory 
commissions  but  also  executive  branch  agencies  exercising  regulatory  functions.  The  exercise  of 
discretion  and  its  control  through  internal  mechanisms  and  judicial  review.  Prerequisite:  340  or 
GEB  114  recommended. 

437-3  Jurisprudence  (Theories  of  Law).  Major  schools  in  legal  thinking.  Positive  law  and  nat- 
ural law.  Idea  of  justice  and  concept  of  natural  rights. 

441-3  Administration  of  Bureaucratic  Organizations.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  bureau- 
cratic organization  and  of  problems  and  procedures  in  administration  of  complex  public  agencies. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  personnel  aspects  of  public  bureaucracy,  including  the  history  and 
structure  of  civil  service  systems,  conditions  of  public  service  employment,  and  issues  in  leader- 
ship and  supervision.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

443-3  Public  Financial  Administration.  An  examination  of  governmental  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, with  emphasis  on  state  and  local  governments.  Special  attention  is  given  to  patterns 
of  taxation  and  expenditure,  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations,  municipal  debt,  and  administra- 
tive decisionmaking.  Prerequisite:  213  recommended. 

444-3  Policy  Analysis.  An  examination  of  basic  concepts  in  the  policy  sciences,  approaches  to 
policy  analysis,  applications  to  selected  areas  of  policy,  and  instruments  of  policy  development. 
445-4  Administration  of  Environmental  Quality  and  Natural  Resources.  (Same  as  Geogra- 
phy 426.)  An  examination  of  institutional  arrangement  and  administrative  practices  in  the  pro- 
tection and  use  of  land,  water,  air,  and  mineral  resources.  The  course  include  analysis  of  responsi- 
bility and  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  government  (federal,  state,  and  local)  as  well  as 
corporate,  interest  group,  and  individual  responses  to  public  programs.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  administration  of  federal  environmental  quality  legislation  including  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  Act. 

446-3  Museum  Administration.  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  museum  administration  and 
management,  including  fiscal  and  budget  oversight;  an  understanding  of  museum  ethics;  acquisi- 
tion, conservation,  and  exhibition  planning;  personnel  matters;  and  museum  research.  Museum 
practicum  and  research  stressed. 

447-4  to  5  (3,  1  or  2)  Urban  Planning.     (See  Geography  470a,b.) 

452-3  The  Politics  of  Developing  Areas.  A  comparative  study  of  the  principal  features  of  tra- 
ditional, transitional,  and  modern  political  systems,  patterns  of  political  socialization  and  culture 
as  well  as  leadership  recruitment  and  client-patron  relationships  in  traditional  and  transitional 
political  systems,  the  nature  of  political  participation  in  predominately  agrarian  societies,  and  the 
strategies  utilized  to  rule  and  to  legitimize  the  rule  of  predominately  post-colonial  societies.  Pre- 
requisite: none.  GEB  250  recommended. 
455-3  Comparative  Public  Administration.     Administrative  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  institu- 
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tions  are  compared  on  a  topical  basis  in  governments  of  Britain,  Europe,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  selected  socialist,  developing,  and  ancient  states. 

456-3  Comparative  Social  Policy.  Issues  of  the  modern  welfare  state  in  comparative  perspec- 
tive. Factors  affecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  welfare  state  in  the  United  States.  The  problem 
of  what  types  of  policies  would  be  most  effective  in  achieving  alternative  types  of  welfare  results. 
Emphasis  on  comparative  analysis  and  interrelationships  within  larger  social  systems. 
457-3  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  Association 
and  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  and  the  "Old  Commonwealth"  countries:  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recommended. 

458-3  Contemporary  Western  Europe.  Comparative  study  of  contemporary  political  systems 
and  policy  issues  of  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  on  selected  countries  and  common  problems  facing 
governments.  Topics  covered  include  the  European  community,  security,  economic,  energy,  and  so- 
cial policies,  and  study  of  various  governing  processes. 

459-3  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Dynamics  of  Soviet  government  and 
economy.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recommended. 

461-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Southeast  Asia.  Politics  and  governments  of  Burma, 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines.  Pre- 
requisite: none.  GEB  250  recommended. 

462-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Vietnam.  Origins  of  revolution.  The  war  for  national  re- 
unification. Impact  of  American  involvement.  Contemporary  problems  of  consolidation  and  devel- 
opment under  communist  rule.  Implications  for  regional  security.  Prerequisite:  GEB  250 
recommended. 

463-3  Government  and  Politics  of  China.  Internal  political,  economic,  and  social  development 
of  China.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recommended. 

464-3  Governments  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East.  Internal  and  international  politics  of 
the  Islamic  states  of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  and  Israel.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250 
recommended. 

465-3  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies 
465.)  An  examination  of  the  impact  of  western  colonial  rule  on  the  societies  and  politics  of  Africa, 
the  methods  by  which  these  colonial  areas  became  sovereign  states  in  the  post- World  War  II  era, 
the  role  of  domestic  political  institutions,  African  political  thought  and  behavior,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policies  regarding  relations  with  other  African  states,  continental  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  and 

non-African  states.  Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recommended. 

466-3  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America.  An  in-depth  analysis  of  specific  problem 
areas  in  Latin  American  political  processes  as  well  as  comparative  study  of  selected  Latin  Ameri- 
can nation-states.  Prerequisite:  none.  366  recommended. 

468-3  Comparative  Civil-Military  Politics.  A  comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  armed  forces  with  the  civilian  sector  of  the  body  politic,  the  selection,  training,  and 
professionalization  of  the  officer  corps,  the  control  of  the  armed  forces  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
ture, the  growth  of  strategic  doctrine,  insurgency  and  counter-insurgency  warfare,  and  the  analy- 
sis of  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  governing  group  in  a  large  number  of  non-western  states. 
Prerequisite:  none.  GEB  250  recommended. 

475-6  (3,  3)  International  Law.  (a)  Rules  and  practices  governing  the  nations  in  their  relations 
in  peace  and  war.  Prerequisite:  none.  270  recommended.  3(b)  Investigation  of  special  problems  in 
international  law.  Prerequisite:  475a. 

477-3  The  Making  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  378  for  undergraduates. 
480-3  International  Politics.  Definition  and  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  spheres  of  hegemony, 
alliances,  regionalism,  integration,  interdependence,  and  an  evaluation  of  their  application  to 
contemporary  international  politics.  The  course  will  stress  the  need  for  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  vague  role  of  national  power  and  influence  within  the  framework  of  a  changing  world 
environment. 

485-3  International  Relations  of  the  Far  East.  The  political  and  strategic  problems  and  the 
interplay  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major  powers  in  this  area.  Prerequisite:  none.  270 
recommended  or  History  380  recommended. 

488-3  International  Relations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Emphasis  on  the  international 
behavior  of  Latin  American  nation-states  and/or  regions  especially  related  to  policy  trends  and 
historical  and  contemporary  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  none.  270  recommended. 
494-1  to  6  Honors  Research.  Directed  research  for  senior  government  honors  students.  Not  for 
graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairperson.  Student  must  have  at  least 
a  B  average  in  political  science. 
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Professional  Education  Experiences 

Student  Teaching 

Student  teaching  constitutes  a  full  professional  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
student  and  is  a  full  professional  semester  of  experience  in  the  field  carrying  12 
hours  of  credit.  Special  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Coordinator  of  Pro- 
fessional Education  Experiences  before  any  additional  course  work  can  be  taken 
with  student  teaching. 

The  student  teacher  must  follow  the  same  daily  schedule  as  the  cooperating 
teacher  with  whom  the  student  is  placed.  This  means  that  the  student  teacher 
remains  in  the  school  for  the  entire  day,  as  well  as  participating  in  whatever  ex- 
tracurricular activities  might  be  the  responsibility  of  the  cooperating  teacher. 

Students  majoring  in  elementary  education  will  be  assigned  to  work  with  a  co- 
operating teacher  in  one  of  the  elementary  grades,  one  through  six,  in  an  affiliat- 
ed school.  Students  majoring  in  early  childhood  will  be  assigned  to  work  with  a 
cooperating  teacher  in  a  kindergarten  or  primary  grade,  one  through  three,  in  an 
affiliated  school. 

The  student  who  majors  in  a  secondary  school  subject  field  which  has  an  ap- 
proved program  in  the  teacher  education  program  will  be  assigned  to  work  with  a 
cooperating  teacher  in  a  secondary  school,  grades  seven  through  twelve,  whose 
teaching  assignment  is  consistent  with  the  student's  teaching  major. 

Special  education  majors  will  be  assigned  to  work  with  a  cooperating  teacher  in 
the  appropriate  special  area:  mental  retardation,  behavioral  disorders,  or  learn- 
ing disabilities.  Special  education  majors  will  be  assigned  at  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  in  order  to  meet  certification  requirements.  Similar  grade 
level  assignments  will  be  made  for  art,  music,  and  physical  education  majors.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  communication  disorders  and  sciences  will  be  assigned  to  a  co- 
operating teacher  who  is  a  speech  clinician  in  an  affiliated  school. 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  professional  semester  during  the  fall  or  spring 
semester  of  the  academic  year  must  file  an  application  with  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion Student  Services,  Wham  Building,  Room  135,  at  least  one  semester  in  ad- 
vance of  the  semester  during  which  they  wish  an  assignment.  Student  teaching 
credit  during  the  summer  session  is  restricted  to  those  individuals  who  hold  a  pro- 
visional teaching  certificate  or  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Early  Childhood- 
Preschool/Primary  Specialization.  Participation  in  this  program  also  is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  suitable  placements  in  the  summer  school  programs  of 
participating  public  schools. 

Applications  for  both  regular  academic  year  and  special  summer  participation 
are  available  in  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services,  Wham  Building,  room 
135. 

The  student  must  register  for  the  professional  semester  following  normal  regis- 
tration procedures.  Registration  will  include  the  following  course:  Education  401, 
12  hours.  Students  will  register  for  the  section  of  this  course  designated  for  their 
majors.  Registration  during  the  summer  session  is  by  restricted  class  card  for  Ed- 
ucation 402,  5-8  hours. 

PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Student  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  faculty  is  conducted  in  professional  education  centers  with  affiliated 
schools  located  in  southern  Illinois  as  well  as  specific  locations  in  Belleville  and 
suburban  Chicago.  A  current  listing  of  specific  schools  to  which  student  teachers 
may  be  assigned  is  available  in  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services. 
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In  so  far  as  numerical  limits  will  permit,  students  will  be  assigned  to  the  loca- 
tion of  their  choice.  However,  if  the  limits  have  been  met,  students  are  advised 
that  they  may  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  centers  which  can  suitably  accommodate 
them. 

Students  are  advised  to  make  no  binding  housing  commitments  during  the  pro- 
fessional semester  until  they  have  received  verification  of  their  student  teaching 
assignments.  Such  housing  commitments  will  not  be  considered  when  students 
are  assigned. 

PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER— (STUDENT  TEACHING)  PREREQUISITES 

1.  Students  must  have  achieved  formal  acceptance  into  the  teacher  education 
program  and  must  present  their  records  of  acceptance  when  applying  for 
the  professional  semester. 

2.  The  student  is  responsible  for  having  all  transcripts  of  credit  earned  at  col- 
leges or  universities  other  than  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
on  file  with  the  coordinator  in  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services. 
These  must  be  on  file  by  the  tenth  day  of  the  semester  for  which  the  student 
is  applying. 

3.  Prior  to  the  professional  semester,  the  student  must  have  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  20  semester  hours  in  the  subject  area  to  be  taught.  The  course  work 
involved  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  department  chairperson  of  that  ma- 
jor department.  (Course  work  and  performance  required  may  be  obtained  from 
the  department  concerned.)  An  up-to-date  list  of  approved  majors  in  the  teach- 
er education  program  may  be  found  in  the  booklet,  The  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram, or  requested  from  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services. 

4.  The  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  100  clock  hours  of  pre- 
student  teaching  field  experiences. 

5.  The  student  must  have  completed  75  semester  hours  of  credit  with  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  average  of  2.5  in  the  major  before  beginning  work  in  stu- 
dent teaching. 

6.  Each  of  those  courses  which  are  a  part  of  the  professional  education  se- 
quence prior  to  the  professional  semester  must  have  been  completed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better.  (See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.) 

7.  The  student  must  have  completed  the  special  methods  class  required  for  the 
major  prior  to  the  professional  semester. 

8.  Every  student  teacher  must  have  a  health  clearance  from  the  University 
Student  Health  Program.  The  health  clearance  consists  of  a  tuberculin  test. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  come  to  the  health  service  in  Carbondale,  students 
may  have  a  tuberculin  test  by  their  own  medical  doctors.  A  record  of  the 
health  clearance  must  be  on  file  in  the  College  of  Education  Student  Serv- 
ices by  the  tenth  day  of  the  semester  immediately  preceding  the  student's 
professional  semester. 

9.  The  student  must  have  established  at  least  one  semester  of  residence  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  earning  a  minimum  of  12  se- 
mester hours  of  credit,  prior  to  any  professional  semester  assignment. 

Field  Experiences  Other  Than  the  Professional  Semester 

Other  field  experiences  for  students  in  the  teacher  education  program  are  provid- 
ed in  Education  310  and  Education  316.  Applications  for  these  courses  are  availa- 
ble in  the  College  of  Education  Student  Services. 
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Psychology  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  undergraduate  program  in  psychology  provides  a  broad  general  education  in 
the  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts.  This  tradition  focuses  on  the  development  of  wide- 
ranging  interests  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  critical  and  analytical  thinking.  A  student  who  has  earned  a  degree  in 
one  of  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  psychology,  should  be  prepared  to  pursue  lifelong 
learning  and  personal  enrichment,  as  well  as  to  enter  the  work  force  or  to  pursue 
more  advanced  studies. 

Graduates  of  the  psychology  program  who  have  entered  the  work  force  immedi- 
ately have  found  employment  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings,  ranging  from  sales  and 
personnel  work  in  the  business  sector,  to  positions  with  the  human  service  agen- 
cies of  local,  state,  and  federal  governments.  Graduates  who  have  gone  on  to  ad- 
vanced study  have  successfully  prepared  themselves  for  professional  careers  in 
such  fields  as  law,  medicine,  and  psychology. 

Students  planning  to  apply  to  law  or  medical  schools  after  completing  a  major 
in  psychology  should  plan  their  programs  of  study  in  close  consultation  with  the 
pre-medical  or  pre-law  advisers  on  campus.  Students  planning  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  in  psychology  should  plan  their  undergraduate  program  of 
study  very  carefully  in  consultation  with  advisers  in  the  Department  of  Psycholo- 
gy. At  least  two  years,  and  as  many  as  six  years,  of  graduate  study  are  required  for 
qualification  as  a  professional  psychologist,  and  admission  to  the  graduate  pro- 
grams is  highly  selective  and  competitive. 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  a  major  in  psychology  should  meet  with 
the  director  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  as  soon  as 
possible  after  arrival  at  the  University  in  order  to  discuss  their  interests  and 
plans  of  study.  Students  already  at  the  University  who  wish  to  change  to  a  major 
in  psychology  should  contact  the  office  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology  in  order  to  initiate  the  request  for  a  change  of 
major. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Psychology 37-40 

GEB  202 (3) 

Mathematics  108,  111,  or  139  (choose  one)  (3)  +  0-2 

Psychology  211,  212  (completion  before  senior  year  recommended)....    8 

Psychology  Electives 29-30 

Ten  courses  from  the  list  below.  At  least  six  must  be  from  Groups 
A,  B,  and  C,  with  at  least  one  course  from  each  of  these  three 
groups.  A  minimum  of  three  courses  must  be  chosen  at  the 
400-level  from  among  the  total  offerings  in  the  A,  B,  and  C 
Groups. 
Group  A:  301, 303, 304,  305,  307, 333, 349, 431, 432, 440, 451, 461, 463 
Group  B:  302,  308,  309,  310,  371,  407,  409,  414,  415,  416,  419,  445 
Group  C:  320,  322,  323,  324,  340,  411,  413,  421,  441,  465 
Group  D:  222,  389,  391,  392,  394,  489,  499,  EPSY  402,  MATH  282 
A  maximum  of  3  hours  of  either  391  or  392  may  apply  toward 
fulfillment  of  major  requirements. 
Electives  20-29 

Total  120 
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Minor 

A  minor  in  psychology  requires  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  15  semester 
hours  (5  courses)  in  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  accepta- 
ble to  the  department  for  fulfillment  of  major  requirements.  Courses  in  other  de- 
partments, such  as  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  do  not  fulfill  mi- 
nor requirements.  Students  completing  a  minor  in  psychology  for  purposes  of 
qualifying  to  teach  psychology  in  the  State  of  Illinois  must  complete  a  minimum 
of  20  semester  hours  in  psychology. 

Students  who  are  completing  a  minor  in  psychology  should  consult  with  the  di- 
rector of  undergraduate  studies  in  the  Department  of  Psychology.  Students  who 
intend  to  meet  minor  requirements  in  whole  or  part  by  transfer  of  credit  from  oth- 
er institutions  should  consult  with  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  to  ensure  that  the  desired  courses  are  transferable. 

Transfer  Credit 

Credit  for  a  course  in  psychology  successfully  completed  at  another  accredited  in- 
stitution will  be  transferred  to  meet  major  or  minor  requirements  in  psychology 
at  SIUC,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  course  number  must  bear  a  departmental  prefix  clearly  indicating  the 
course  is  a  psychology  course.  Examples  are  PSYCH  and  PSYC. 

2.  The  course  must  have  covered  substantially  the  same  content  material  as  a 
course  currently  offered  at  SIUC  to  meet  major  requirements. 

3.  Credit  for  a  course  completed  at  a  community  or  junior  college  is  not  trans- 
ferable if  the  corresponding  course  at  SIUC  is  offered  at  the  400-level. 

4.  A  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  have  been  earned  in  the  course. 

5.  All  transfers  of  credit  to  meet  major  or  minor  requirements  in  psychology 
must  be  explicitly  approved  by  the  department  of  psychology. 

Courses  from  other  institutions  that  do  not  meet  these  conditions  may  still  be 
acceptable  for  elective  credit  to  meet  general  university  requirements.  Students 
should  consult  their  departmental  or  college  adviser  about  such  courses. 

Senior  Honors  Program 

A  small  number  of  students  is  selected  each  year  for  the  honors  program.  Selec- 
tion criteria  are  promising  academic  performance  (3.0  overall  grade  point  average 
and  3.25  psychology  grade  point  average  minimum),  expressed  interest,  recom- 
mendation by  departmental  adviser,  and  capacity  of  program  to  take  new  stu- 
dents. Emphasis  is  on  small  seminar  and  individual  research  work  by  the 
student. 

Courses  (PSYC) 

211-4  Research  Methods  in  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  application  of  scientific  meth- 
ods to  the  study  of  behavior.  Experimental  design  and  methodology  and  correlational  procedures 
are  considered.  Considerations  of  data  analysis  and  interpretations  are  integrated  with  the  treat- 
ment of  design  and  methodology.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 
212-4  Field  Research  Methods  in  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  field  and  other  quasiexperi- 
mental  methods  appropriate  for  use  in  settings  in  which  the  researcher  can  exercise  minimal  con- 
trol and  manipulation.  Included  are  designs  and  analytical  methods  for  exploring  cause-effect  re- 
lationships in  naturalistic  settings.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

222-3  Effects  of  Recreational  Drugs  on  Mind  and  Body.  Describes  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  substances  used  as  recreational  drugs  for  their  psychoactive  effects.  Drugs 
discussed  will  include  alcohol,  amphetamines,  cocaine  and  other  stimulants,  the  barbiturates, 
methaqualone,  the  psychedelics,  marijuana,  tranquilizers,  and  the  opiates.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  facts  concerning  the  effects  of  these  drugs  and  the  poten- 
tial for  their  abuse  and  physiological  and  psychological  dependence  on  them. 
301-3  Child  Psychology.  The  biological  and  psychological  development  of  the  child  from  birth 
through  puberty,  and  relevant  research  methods  and  results.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 
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302-3  Psychobiology.  A  survey  of  the  role  of  biological  processes  in  the  behavior  of  humans  and 
other  species.  Topics  include  structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system,  behavioral 
endrocrinology,  psychopharmacology,  sensorimotor  functions,  sleep  and  waking,  motivation  and 
emotion,  reinforcement,  psychopathology,  and  learning  and  memory. 

303-3  Adolescence  and  Young  Adulthood.  Examines  interrelated  psychological,  biological 
and  social  aspects  of  development  during  adolescence  and  young  adulthood  based  on  a  life-span 
perspective  of  development.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

304-3  Adulthood  and  Aging.  Examines  the  interrelated  psychological,  biological,  and  social 
aspects  of  development  during  middle  and  later  adulthood  based  on  a  life-span  perspective  of  de- 
velopment. Neuropsychological  changes  associated  with  normal  and  pathological  aging  will  also 
be  considered.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

305-3  Psychology  of  Personality.  The  inferred  patterns  underlying  an  individual's  unique  re- 
actions to  the  environment.  Investigates  the  motivation,  development,  and  methods  of  changing 
these  patterns,  and  how  personality  processes  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 
307-3  Social  Psychology.  Surveys  contemporary  issues  such  as  love  and  friendship,  shyness 
and  loneliness,  sexual  attitudes  and  behavior,  management  of  impressions  made  on  others,  atti- 
tude change  and  persuasion,  leadership,  group  processes,  aggression,  and  helping  behavior.  Pre- 
requisite: GEB  202. 

308-3  Psychology  of  Motivation.  Examines  variables  affecting  motivation  in  animals  and  hu- 
mans. Topics  include  motivation  based  on  cultural  processes  as  well  as  those  based  on  biological 
needs.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

309-3  Psychology  of  Learning.  Principles  and  laws  of  learning  as  derived  from  the  classical 
and  instrumental  learning  literature — acquisition,  extinction,  punishment,  persistence,  generali- 
zation, discrimination,  motivation,  drives,  and  incentives.  Prerequisite:  211. 
310-3  Cognitive  Psychology.  A  survey  of  theory  and  research  on  attention,  memory,  language 
behavior,  and  problem  solving.  The  principal  orientation  will  be  the  information  processing  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  behavior.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

320-3  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology.  Introduction  to  industrial  and  organiza- 
tional psychology.  Emphasis  is  on  psychological  methods  and  psychological  factors  in  the  analysis 
and  design  of  jobs  and  the  work  environment,  and  on  the  training,  motivation,  and  evaluation  of 
performance  in  the  work  setting.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

322-3  Personnel  Psychology.  Examines  the  methods  of  psychology  used  in  the  selection,  place- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  employees.  Government  regulations  requiring  equal  opportunity,  psycho- 
logical measurement  concepts,  and  employee  performance  evaluation  in  the  work  environment 
are  covered.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

323-3  Psychology  of  Employee  Relations.  Applied  human  relations  at  work  focusing  on  inter- 
personal and  small-group  behavior.  Covers  effective  communication,  employee  morale  and  motiva- 
ting others,  behavior  modification,  leadership  and  group  dynamics,  human  relations  and  the  law, 
and  stress  and  coping.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

324-3  Environmental  Psychology.  An  examination  of  human  behavior  in  its  sociophysical 
context  designed  for  students  of  psychology  and  the  experimental  and  design  fields.  Topics  include 
models  of  behavior-environment  relationships;  effects  of  such  environmental  stressors  as  noise 
and  crowding;  personal  space  and  territoriality;  controlling  environmental  use  and  abuse;  and 
characteristics  of  such  familiar  environments  as  home,  school,  workplace,  and  city  Prerequisite: 
307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

333-3  Psychology  of  Women.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  341.)  An  examination  of  empirical  ev- 
idence on  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  functioning  of  women,  describing  women's  roles, 
the  genetic  versus  social  determinants  of  women's  behavior,  and  the  implications  for  women's  po- 
tential. Prerequisite:  GEB  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

340-3  Introduction  to  Clinical  and  Counseling  Psychology.  Provides  an  in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  two  major  specialties  in  the  field  of  psychology:  clinical  and  counseling 
psychology.  Students  will  examine  the  historical  origins  of  the  two  areas,  study  their  major  theo- 
retical definitions,  compare  and  contrast  the  areas,  and  sample  empirical  and  practitioner  activi- 
ties unique  to  them.  Prerequisite:  GEB  202. 

349-3  Psychology  of  the  Small  Group.  Provides  a  psychological  perspective  of  small  group 
processes  and  functions.  Focuses  on  psychological  theories  of  group  development,  group  dynamics, 
and  individual  behavior  and  process  in  small  groups.  Students  will  be  expected  to  perform  in  a 
variety  of  roles,  such  as  group  member,  leader,  observer,  and  analyst.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

371-3  Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making.  Indicates  how  problem  solving  and  decision 
making  can  be  characterized  and  evaluated  and  how  they  might  be  modified  or  improved.  Re- 
search and  theory  in  related  areas  of  psychology  are  reviewed  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  think- 
ing, problem  solving,  expert  judgment,  and  decision  making  in  man-machine  systems.  Prerequi- 
site: GEB  202. 

389-1  to  9  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.     Varied  content.  Offered  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  in- 
terests and  time  permit.  May  be  repeated  as  topics  vary.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
391-1  to  9  Individual  Project.     Individual  study,  research  or  experience  under  the  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  faculty  A  maximum  of  three  hours  of  391  or  392 
may  count  toward  the  major  or  minor.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
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392-1  to  9  Individual  Project.  Individual  study,  research  or  experience  under  the  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  faculty.  For  use  in  those  cases  where  the  faculty 
member  deems  a  graded  course  to  be  appropriate.  A  maximum  of  three  hours  of  391  or  392  may 
count  toward  the  major  or  minor.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

394-1  to  9  Undergraduate  Practicum  in  the  College  Teaching  of  Psychology.  Supervised 
practicum  in  the  college  teaching  of  psychology  for  selected  senior  psychology  majors.  (A  maxi- 
mum of  three  hours  may  count  toward  the  major.)  Prerequisite:  senior  psychology  major  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

407-3  Theoretical  Issues  in  Learning.  An  introduction  to  the  major  theoretical  issues  in 
learning  and  their  importance.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  such  problems  will  be  followed  by  a 
summary  of  the  current  research  concerning  these  issues.  Traditional  figures  in  learning  theory 
will  be  considered  within  the  context  of  their  positions  on  specific  questions.  Prerequisite:  309  or 
equivalent. 

409-3  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  A  review  of  the  conceptual  and  empirical  anteced- 
ents of  modern  psychology.  Prerequisite:  senior  status. 

411-3  Principles  of  Training.  An  in-depth  coverage  of  practical  problems  concerned  with  train- 
ing to  which  the  principles  of  learning  derived  from  pure  laboratory  investigations  can  be  applied. 
Prerequisite:  309. 

413-3  Individual  Differences.  Reviews  the  reliable  and  theoretically  significant  individual 
and  group  differences  that  have  been  revealed  by  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Examines 
differences  in  general  intelligence,  specific  verbal  and  spatial  abilities,  stylistic  and  personality 
characteristics,  as  well  as  such  group  differences  as  sex,  race,  and  socioeconomic  status.  Prerequi- 
site: 305. 

414-3  Biology  of  Behavior  Disorders.  An  examination  of  theory  and  research  pertaining  to 
the  physiological  basis  of  therapies  for  a  variety  of  psychological  problems  such  as  affective  disor- 
ders, schizophrenia,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  organic  brain  dysfunction,  and  aging.  Prerequisite: 
302. 

415-4  Psychopharmacology.  A  survey  of  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  normal  and  abnormal  be- 
havior of  humans  and  animals.  A  primary  focus  is  upon  understanding  drug  influences  on  behav- 
ior in  relation  to  actions  on  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems.  Prerequisite:  302  and  GEB  202. 
416-3  Recovery  of  Function  Following  Brain  Damage.  A  survey  of  experimental  animal  and 
human  clinical  research  as  they  relate  to  behavioral  recovery  following  damage  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  Recent  theories  and  literature  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

419-3  Behavior  and  Heredity.  Provides  an  overview  of  the  experimental  and  quantitative 
methods  used  in  studying  behavioral  differences  associated  with  genetic  variables.  Elementary 
aspects  of  genetics  will  be  included  in  the  course,  which  will  examine  several  aspects  of  both  hu- 
man and  nonhuman  behavior.  Prerequisite:  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  Zoology  214,  Biology  305, 
or  equivalent  recommended. 

421-3  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Introduction  to  test  theory  and  test  develop- 
ment. Detailed  coverage  of  selected  tests  from  such  areas  as  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  personali- 
ty. Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  psychology. 

431-3  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology,  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  of 
personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observations  in  a  state  mental  hospital  set- 
ting. Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

432-3  Psychopathology  of  Childhood.  An  extensive  review  and  systematic  evaluation  of  theo- 
ries and  research  pertaining  to  the  behavior  disorders  of  childhood.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  empiri- 
cal data  and  the  implications  of  these  data  for  the  classification  and  treatment  of  these  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  211  and  301  or  EPSY  422. 

440-3  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  evaluation  of  major  personality  theories  and  their 
supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-3  Helping  Skills  in  Clinical  and  Counseling  Psychology.  Provides  systematic  training 
in  helping  skills  for  students  considering  clinical  or  counseling  psychology  as  a  career.  Students 
learn  to  identify  and  demonstrate  such  individual  skills  as  encouragement,  paraphrasing,  and  re- 
flection of  feeling,  and  will  use  them  in  practice  situations.  Students  will  also  learn  to  apply  vari- 
ous approaches  to  psychotherapy  and  counseling  using  hypothetical  case  studies.  The  course  is 
complementary  to  340.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
445-4  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics.    (See  Linguistics  445.) 

451-3  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  assessment  of  concepts,  methods,  and  research  tech- 
niques within  selected  topic  areas  of  developmental  psychology.  Prerequisite:  211  and  301,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

461-3  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Critical  examination  of  contemporary  theories  and  re- 
search in  social  psychology.  Practice  in  application  of  scientific  findings  to  real-life  problems  of 
individuals  and  groups.  Issues  treated  in  depth  are  chosen  for  relevance  to  student's  personal 
needs  and  career  interests.  Not  for  psychology  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  307. 
463-3  Attitudes  and  Persuasion.  An  examination  of  theory  and  research  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  attitudes,  the  modification  of  attitudes,  and  the  techniques  for  measuring  attitudes.  Pre- 
requisite: 307. 
465-3  Need  Assessment  Techniques  for  Mental  Health  Planning.     Surveys  methodological 
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techniques  for  assessing  the  need  for  mental  health  services  including  developing  a  resource  in- 
ventory, use  of  census  and  other  social  indicator  data,  rates  under  treatments,  community  and 
consumer  surveys,  hearing  and  site  visits.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  method  of  presenting  results  of 
need  assessments  to  lay  boards.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  in  psychology  major,  or  graduate 
status,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

489-1  to  12  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.  Varied  content.  Offered  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty 
interests  and  time  permit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

499-6  (3, 3)  Senior  Honors  in  Psychology.  Intensive  study  in  selective  areas  for  students  qual- 
ified for  honors  work  in  psychology.  A  research  paper  or  equivalent  will  be  required.  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Radio-Television  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Radio-Television  prepares  students  for  positions  in  broadcast- 
ing and  telecommunications  by  combining  practical  and  theoretical  courses  in 
broadcasting  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  background. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Radio-Television,  incoming  freshmen  must 
rank  in  the  top  one-fourth  of  their  high  school  graduating  class  and  have  a 
Standard  Composite  ACT  Score  of  20  or  higher  or  rank  in  the  top  one-half  of  their 
graduating  class  and  have  a  Standard  Composite  ACT  score  of  22  or  higher. 

Transfer  students  seeking  admission  from  another  institution  or  from  another 
program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  must  have  a  2.25  grade 
point  average  or  above.  Transfer  students  with  fewer  than  26  semester  hours 
must  have  a  2.25  grade  point  average  or  above  as  well  as  the  rank  and  test  score 
requirements  of  an  entering  freshman. 

The  core  courses,  Radio-Television  300m  and  300p,  must  each  be  completed 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  the  typing  and  English  requirements  described 
below  must  be  met  before  students  may  advance  into  other  radio-television 
courses  beyond  the  core  courses. 

All  radio-television  students  are  required  to  maintain  an  overall  2.0  grade 
point  average  in  the  major.  If  a  radio-television  student  does  not  achieve  an  accu- 
mulative 2.0  gpa  in  the  major  in  any  one  semester,  that  student  is  subject  to  de- 
partmental warning.  Students  who  are  on  departmental  warning  and  do  not  earn 
an  overall  2.0  gpa  in  radio-television  courses  in  a  subsequent  semester  will  be 
placed  in  a  status  of  departmental  dismissal.  A  student  who  has  been  placed  on 
collegiate  dismissal  will  be  transferred  to  Pre-Major  Advisement  or  may  seek 
transfer  to  another  University  program  if  the  student  has  an  overall  Southern  Il- 
linois University  at  Carbondale  grade  point  average  of  2.0.  A  dismissed  student 
may  appeal  to  the  Undergraduate  Committee  for  reinstatement  into  the  program. 

Each  student  enrolled  in  the  radio-television  program  must  complete  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  or,  if  a  transfer  student,  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  enrollment  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale: 

1.  GED  101  and  GED  102  with  a  grade  of  B  and,  if  student  receives  less  than  a 
B  in  either  GED  101  or  GED  102,  English  290  with  a  grade  of  C; 

2.  A  departmentally  administered  typing  test  at  a  minimum  speed  of  30  words 
per  minute,  or  attain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Office  Systems  and  Specialties 
100. 

3.  A  language  skills  examination  given  by  either  the  department  or  college 
with  a  passing  score; 

4.  Radio-Television  300m  and  300p  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  before  enrolling 
in  any  other  radio-television  course.  Students  must  have  completed  twenty- 
six  semester  hours  of  credit  before  taking  Radio-Television  300m  and  300p. 
These  courses  may  not  be  repeated  more  than  once. 

Transfer  students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  19  hours  in  radio-television 
courses  at  the  University  to  earn  a  degree. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Radio -Television 42-50 

Radio-Television  300m,  300p,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and 
305,  308,  and  393  are  required.  Must  include  at  least  one 
400-level  radio-television  course.  Radio-television  electives 

to  bring  total  in  the  department  to  36-42 36-42 

Language  Requirement 6-8 

A  foreign  language  or  computer  programming  must  be 
selected  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Minor  in  a  Related  Area 15 

All  15  hours  must  be  in  a  single  department  beyond  General 
Education  courses.  Students  should  check  with  departmental 
advisers  for  a  list  of  recommended  minors. 
Electives  (All  electives  must  be  pre-approved  by  the  department.)  9-17 

Total  120 

Courses  (RT) 

200-3  Understanding  Radio  and  Television.  Review  of  responsibilities  of  television  viewers 
and  radio  listeners,  critical  viewing  and  listening  of  radio  and  television  programs.  Analysis  of 
techniques  and  content  of  programs.  Lecture,  discussion,  critical  review.  Not  for  majors  in  radio- 
television.  Credit  will  not  count  toward  the  major.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  300M  or 
300P 

300M-3  Radio-Television  Writing  Performance  Production.  Introduction  to  the  functions, 
theories,  materials  and  techniques  of  writing,  performing,  and  production  for  radio  and  television. 
Students  write,  perform,  and  produce  in  radio  and  television  studio  laboratories.  Extra  fee  for 
books  and  supplies  $15.  Note:  Radio-Television  300M  and  300P  are  both  prerequisites  for  all  other 
courses.  Students  must  attain  a  grade  of  C  in  these  courses  before  taking  other  courses  in  the 
department.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

300P-3  History  and  Foundations  of  Radio-Television.  Basic  communications  theory  as  ap- 
plied through  the  history,  economics,  government  regulation  of  the  American  system  of  broadcast- 
ing, and  in  broadcasting  programming  and  audience  analysis.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 
305-3  Audience  Research  and  Ratings  Analysis.  The  interrelationships  of  programs  and  au- 
diences. Methods  of  audience  and  program  research.  Ratings  analysis,  station  surveys.  Survey  of 
relevant  research  in  radio-television.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  300R 

308-3  Radio-Television  Policies,  Laws,  and  Regulations.  Development  of  American  radio 
and  television  policies  from  their  constitutional  base  through  federal  law,  regulatory  agencies, 
and  the  judicial  system.  Rights  and  responsibilities  of  radio  and  television  organizations  and  of 
the  public.  Required  for  majors.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  300P 

310-3  Radio-Television  News  Writing.  Selecting,  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing  news  materi- 
al for  presentation  on  radio  and  television  information  programs.  Laboratory  hours  required.  Pre- 
requisite: C  in  300M  and  300P 

311-3  Radio  News.     The  basic  techniques  of  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing  news  from  local  and 
wire  service  sources,  plus  reporting  and  editing  by  means  of  audio  tape.  Students  must  have  daily 
access  to  an  audio  tape  recorder  and  are  encouraged  to  obtain  their  own  cassette  recorder.  Labora- 
tory hours  required.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  300P  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
325-3  Survey  of  Cable  Communications.    History  and  projections  of  CATV  industry  growth, 
patterns  of  regulation  and  use.  Relation  of  cable  communication  to  other  media,  and  to  society. 
Extensive  readings  and  discussion  of  literature.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  300P 
340-3  Television  Criticism.     History  and  analysis  of  television  genres.  Analysis  and  evaluation 
of  technique,  content,  and  aesthetic  effect  of  television  messages.  Extensive  reading  in  critical  lit- 
erature, written  assignments.  Required  for  majors.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  300P 
351-3  Broadcast  Programming.     Discussion  and  analysis  of  radio  and  television  programming 
formats,  strategies,  and  scheduling.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  300P,  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

357-3  Broadcast  and  Cable  Promotion.  Theory  and  management  of  campaigns  promoting  au- 
dience and  sales  growth  by  broadcasters,  cable  and  pay-cable  services,  and  program  distributors; 
including  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  campaigns  and  materials.  Prerequisite:  C  in 
300M  and  300R  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

360-3  Radio-Television  Performance.  The  development  of  disciplines  controlling  vocal  and 
visual  mechanics  and  interpretative  performances  for  announcers,  newscasters,  interviewers,  and 
narrators  of  various  radio  and  television  situations.  Laboratory  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  310 
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or  383  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  instructor;  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences 
104  or  Theatre  203  recommended. 

363-3  Producing  for  Radio.  Planning  and  producing  for  the  special  requirements  of  the  medi- 
um. Study  of  differing  formats;  production  of  short  forms  in  laboratory  exercises.  Laboratory  hours 
required.  Prerequisite:  310  or  383  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  instructor. 
365-3  Producing  for  Television.  Planning  and  producing  for  the  special  requirements  of  the 
medium.  Research,  planning,  and  budgeting  for  individual  and  series  productions.  Laboratory  ex- 
ercises. Final  projects  carry  over  to  369.  Laboratory  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and 
300P,  310  or  383  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

369-3  Directing  for  Television.  Applications  of  communications  theory  and  unique  character- 
istics of  the  medium  in  directing  televised  productions.  Laboratory  hours  required.  Prerequisite:  C 
in  300M  and  300P;  365  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better;  340  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
370-3  Television  News.  Reporting,  writing,  editing  and  producing  television  news  for  broadcast 
using  professional  grade  cameras,  recorders  and  editors.  Students  will  participate  in  daily 
newsgathering  for  television  newscasts.  Laboratory  hours  in  concentrated  blocks  of  time  for 
reporting  are  required.  Prerequisite:  311  or  consent  of  instructor. 

377-3  Radio  and  Television  Sales  and  Sales  Management.  A  marketing  approach  to  station 
and  system  sales.  Use  of  ratings,  RAB,  TVB,  and  station  promotion  material.  Includes  selling 
methods  and  techniques  and  sales  management  techniques  (systems  approach,  inventory  control, 
pricing).  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

380-3  New  Technologies.  An  examination  of  the  factors  and  forces  which  lead  to  expansion  and 
improvements  in  telecommunications  technologies  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  "new 
technologies".  The  social  issues  raised  or  addressed  by  these  technologies  will  also  be  analyzed  to 
give  students  a  broad  and  far-sighted  view  of  the  future  directions  of  an  expanding  industry.  Pre- 
requisite: C  in  300M  and  300R 

383-3  Writing  for  Radio-Television.  Experience  in  writing  radio  and  television  formats,  and 
announcements — commercial,  public  service,  and  promotional.  Develops  critical  awareness  and 
analytical  attitude  toward  broadcast  writing,  and  stresses  imagination  and  creative  writing 
skills.  Frequent  written  assignments  in  and  out  of  class.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300M  and  P 
384-3  (1,  1,  1)  Radio-Television  Practicum.  Practical  experience  in  broadcast  operations  on 
the  campus.  Instructor  makes  determination  on  student  duties,  based  on  needs  of  the  Broadcast 
Service  or  the  department  and  the  desires  of  the  student.  A  minimum  of  four  hours  per  week. 
Students  obtain  application  form  from  academic  adviser.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Man- 
datory Pass/Fail. 

391-2  Independent  Study.  Area  of  study  to  be  determined  by  student  in  consultation  with 
radio-television  faculty.  No  more  than  two  students  may  work  on  the  same  project.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

393-3  Radio,  Television,  and  Society.  The  interrelation  of  radio  and  television  with  social  pat- 
terns and  economic  and  political  systems.  Major  theories  of  broadcasting.  Effects  on  these  media 
on  society.  Required  for  major.  Prerequisite:  C  in  300  M  and  300P,  senior  standing. 
395-2  to  6  Internship  Program.  News  production,  performance  or  sales  management  work  ex- 
perience with  a  non-university  professional  organization.  The  student  will  be  provided  an 
educational  experience  beyond  that  available  at  the  University.  No  retroactive  credit  for  previous 
work  experience.  Prerequisite:  junior  status,  gpa  of  2.75  or  better  and  consent  of  instructor.  The 
student  must  submit  an  application  to  seek  an  internship  and  receive  approval  from  the  Under- 
graduate Curriculum  Committee  no  later  than  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester  prior  to  the  intern- 
ship. May  be  repeated  up  to  6  hours. 

430-3  News  and  Public  Affairs  Programming.  Examination  of  history  and  scope  of  news  and 
public  affairs  programming.  Effects  of  public  affairs  on  programs  and  audiences.  Responsibility  of 
radio  and  television  stations  in  news  and  public  affairs  and  community  relations.  Issues  in  news 
and  public  affairs  including  ethics.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

453-3  Educational  and  Public  Broadcasting.  The  history  and  regulatory  structure  of 
educational  and  public  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  today,  with  special  emphasis  on  organi- 
zations regulated  under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  Methods  of  funding  public  stations, 
programming,  and  careers  in  educational  and  public  broadcasting  considered.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing. 

465-3  Advanced  Television  Production.  Instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programming  for  television,  resulting  in  completed  segments  for  broadcast  in  individual 
and  series  production.  Students  will  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Broadcasting  Service  and  produce 
programming  for  WSIU-TV  For  undergraduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  365  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

467-3  International  Broadcasting.  An  examination  of  broadcasting  theory  related  to  rural  au- 
diences in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  History  of  farm  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Communications  in  development  is  explored.  Research  on  effects  on  rural  audiences.  Open 
to  non-majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  C  in  300M  and  300P 
470-3  Television  News  Field  Production.  Advanced  field  reporting  for  television.  Students 
will  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  to  develop,  investigate,  and  report  news  stories 
for  television.  This  process  will  also  study  the  development  and  production  of  the  mini- 
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documentary.  Class  will  utilize  3/4-inch  video  recorders,  cameras,  and  editing  systems.  For  under- 
graduate students  only.  Prerequisite:  370  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473-3  Radio-Television  Management  Principles.  Management  history,  management 
styles  and  systems,  sales  management  (marketing  and  developing  sales  packages),  maximizing 
inventory,  sales  training,  gamesmanship,  leadership  and  financial  evaluation  of  broadcast  proper- 
ties, procedures  and  objectives  of  broadcast  management.  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare: 
audience  analysis  for  sales/programming;  computer  generated  inventory  reports;  and  marketing 
strategies.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  305  and  senior  standing. 

481-3  Non-Broadcast  Television.  An  examination  of  the  special  requirements  of  business,  in- 
dustrial, and  medical  uses  of  television.  Management,  budgeting,  planning,  and  evaluating  pro- 
ductions. Exploration  of  cable  television,  satellites  and  other  technologies  used  in  non-broadcast 
situations.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  365,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

483-3  Advanced  Radio-Television  Writing.  Exercises  in  writing  broadcast  manuscripts  in- 
cluding documentary,  drama,  and  children's  programming.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  340, 
310  or  383,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

489-2  to  6  Radio  Television  Workshop.  Advanced  work  in  various  areas  of  radio-television 
and  interrelated  disciplines.  Prerequisite:  C  grade  in  300M,  300P,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
491-3  Independent  Study.  Area  of  study  to  be  determined  by  student  in  consultation  with 
graduate  faculty.  No  more  than  two  students  may  work  on  same  project.  Students  must  complete 
an  application  form  which  is  available  from  the  departmental  adviser.  Prerequisite:  senior  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor. 

Radiologic  Technology  (Program,  Major) 

(SEE  ALLIED  HEALTH  CAREERS  SPECIALTIES) 

Radiography  is  an  allied  health  specialty  concerned  with  the  production  of  x-ray 
films  which  enable  the  physician  to  diagnose  disease  processes  occurring  in  the 
human  body.  The  course  of  study  involves  mastering  the  ability  to  control  radia- 
tion production  and  the  ability  to  position  the  body  properly  in  order  to  obtain 
radiographs  of  the  required  anatomical  structure. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  registered  radiologic 
technologists.  Completion  of  the  program  provides  graduates  with  the  educa- 
tional requirements  necessary  to  take  the  national  certification  examination 
administered  by  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

To  be  accepted  into  the  radiologic  technology  degree  program  the  student  must 
have  completed  the  requirements  for  the  allied  health  careers  specialties  program. 
These  advanced  radiologic  technology  courses  combine  classroom  and  clinical  educa- 
tion, which  upon  completion  allows  the  graduate  to  become  registry  eligible  and  to 
receive  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  in  radiologic  technology. 

The  courses  can  be  completed  in  two  summer  sessions  and  two  regular  semes- 
ters. The  summer  sessions  and  the  regular  semester  sessions  will  utilize  both 
classroom  and  clinical  education  learning  experiences. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Radiologic  Technology 

Completion  of  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  degree 62 

Radiologic  Technology  Advanced  Courses  (Allied  Health  Careers 

Specialties  designated) 31 

Total  93 

Courses 

(SEE  ALLIED  HEALTH  CAREERS  SPECIALTIES) 

Recreation  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Recreation  prepares  the  student  for  positions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  leisure  services.  The  department  builds  its  curriculum  on  a  broad  General 
Education  foundation,  offers  professional  courses  within  the  Department  of  Rec- 
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reation,  and  draws  from  many  related  departments  of  the  University  for 
competencies  and  skills  in  the  preparation  of  professionals  for  the  recreation  field. 
The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  aspects  of  rec- 
reation by  offering  supervised  field  experience,  and  internships  in  various 
recreational  settings  throughout  Illinois  and  the  nation. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Recreation  must  meet  the  College  of 
Education  requirements  and  follow  their  procedures  for  acceptance.  In  order  to  be 
admitted  to  practicum  courses,  students  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.25 
and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  who  do  not  meet  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation requirements  must  be  screened  and  approved  by  the  department  under- 
graduate faculty. 

Students  majoring  in  recreation  are  required  to  complete  46  hours  of  General 
Education,  35  hours  of  professional  core  courses  and  39  hours  of  professional 
courses  in  at  least  one  area  of  specialization.  Electives  for  their  chosen  area  of 
specialization  must  have  adviser  approval.  A  total  &f  74  hours  beyond  General  Ed- 
ucation is  required.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  all  Recreation  prefix 
required  courses. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  offers  courses  leading  to  specialization  in 
therapeutic  recreation  and  program  services.  A  careful  selection  of  recommended 
electives  can  be  used  to  build  competencies  in  recreation  administration,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  commercial  recreation. 

Students  majoring  in  recreation  should  meet  early  in  their  college  careers  with 
a  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  to  identify  their  area  of  inter- 
est and  recommended  electives.  Within  the  field  of  recreation,  certifications  may 
be  required  for  employment  in  different  interest  areas  and  the  faculty  member 
will  discuss  these  with  interested  students.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Certificate.  Students  focusing  on  a  therapeutic 
orientation  should  attempt  to  acquire  either  academic  or  practical  experience  re- 
lated to  physiological,  psychological  and  sociological  functioning  and  the  concomi- 
tant effect  of  disability.  As  soon  as  possible,  recreation  majors  will  decide  on  one  of 
the  two  specializations  and  elect  courses  for  their  area  of  specialization. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Recreation  75 

English  290 3 

Recreation  300,  301,  302,  303,  305,  367,  380-4,  490-12 32 

One  of  the  specializations  listed  below 39 

Total  121 

PROGRAM  SERVICES  SPECIALIZATION 

Recreation  365,  375,  425,  445,  465 15 

Accounting  210  or  220 3 

Vocational  Education  Studies  306  or  Curriculum  and 

Instruction  483a 3 

Six  hours  selected  from  Psychology  301,  303,  304,  305,  307,  320, 

323,  333  6 

Electives  (May  be  subject  to  certification  requirements) 12 

Total  39 

THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION  SPECIALIZATION 

Recreation  304,  460,  461,  462  12 

Six  hours  selected  from  Recreation  440a,  440b,  440c,  440d,  440e  6 

Psychology  305  and  431  or  432  6 
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Physiology  209  and  300  or  301 7-8 

Electives  (in  accordance  with  certification  requirements) 7-8 

Total  39 

Courses  (REC) 

300-3  Introduction  to  Leisure  Services.  An  introduction  to  the  professional  field  of  recrea- 
tion. A  study  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  sociological,  psychological,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  leisure  and  recreation.  Insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts,  values,  and  functions  of 
leisure  and  recreation  as  an  individual  emotional  experience  as  well  as  a  necessary  part  of  com- 
munity life. 

301-3  Leadership  in  Recreation.  An  examination  of  leadership  theories  and  styles  appropri- 
ate for  activity  leaders  in  recreation.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  leadership  process  and  methodol- 
ogy as  applicable  to  leisure  service  settings. 

302-3  Program  Design  and  Group  Dynamics.  A  study  of  essential  elements  and  basic  princi- 
ples involved  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  various  types  of  recreation  programs 
and  services.  Prerequisite:  300  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

303-3  Recreation  For  Special  Groups.  Problems  and  characteristics  of  special  groups  in  socie- 
ty such  as  teenagers,  aged,  emotionally  disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped, 
prisoners,  and  delinquents.  Emphasis  on  leadership  processes,  methodology,  and  program  materi- 
als. Prerequisite:  300  or  consent  of  department. 

304-3  Principles  and  Practices  of  Therapeutic  Recreation.  Study  of  the  existing  practices 
and  principles  utilized  in  therapeutic  recreation;  professionalism;  legislation;  team  approaches; 
activity  analysis;  supervision  functions;  community  resources;  special  recreation  programs.  Pre- 
requisite: 300,  302,  303. 

305-1  Pre-Practicum.  An  introduction  to  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  field  experi- 
ence within  the  field  of  recreation.  The  course  includes  field  experience  identification  and  selec- 
tion, resume  preparation,  letters  of  application,  interview  procedures,  professional  skills,  and 
development. 

330-3  Outdoor  Education.  Philosophy  and  principles  underlying  the  programs  and  methods  in 
modern  outdoor  education  and  school  camp  programs  with  emphasis  on  curriculum  enrichment 
through  our  natural  resources.  Expenses  for  required  field  trip  not  to  exceed  $20.  Prerequisite: 
300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  department. 

331-3  Outdoor  Living  Skills.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  outdoor  living  skills  nec- 
essary in  a  wide  variety  of  recreation  programs.  The  student  will  be  presented  with  a  sample  of 
specific  skills  including  cooking,  use  of  hand  tools,  fire  safety,  and  others.  Methods  for  teaching 
various  age  groups  such  skills  will  be  discussed.  A  laboratory  charge  of  approximately  $25  will  be 
required.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  department. 

335-3  Expedition  Leadership.  The  skills  and  techniques  needed  to  plan,  organize  and  conduct 
expeditions  such  as  overnight  hikes,  canoe  trips,  backpacking,  field  trips,  and  other  types  of  expe- 
ditions. Expenses  for  required  field  trips  not  to  exceed  $200.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
365-3  Administration  of  Leisure  Services.  Administrative  procedures  in  park  and  recreation 
departments — organization,  finance,  personnel,  facilities,  program,  public  relations,  and  other 
areas  of  administration.  Prerequisite:  302. 

366-3  Workshop  in  Administrative  Issues  in  Recreation.  Designed  to  examine  in  a  work- 
shop current  administrative  issues  in  recreation  such  as  practices  and  trends  in  budget  and  fi- 
nance, legal  aspects,  grant  writing,  personnel  practices  and  policies,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  365. 
367-3  Research  and  Evaluation  in  Recreation.  An  introduction  to  methodological  ap- 
proaches to  the  scientific  study  of  phenomena  inherent  to  recreation  and  leisure.  The  course  in- 
cludes basic  research  and  evaluation  designs,  research  and  evaluation  report  writing,  analysis  of 
current  leisure  research,  and  use  of  computers  in  leisure  research  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite: 
300,  302,  303. 

370-3  Camp  Management.  Principles  and  procedures  of  selection  and  supervision  of  personnel, 
program  planning,  food  preparation,  health  and  safety,  camp  maintenance,  evaluation,  camp 
counseling,  and  other  responsibilities  of  camp  administration.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

375-3  Commercial  Recreation  and  Tourism.  Problems  of  commercial  recreation  and  tourism 
will  be  addressed  in  this  class.  Topics  include:  free  enterprise,  marketing,  transportation  industry, 
attractions,  food  and  lodging  industry  and  government's  role  in  tourism. 

377-3  Overview  of  Campus  Recreation.  Focuses  on  the  administration,  organization,  plan- 
ning, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  programs  and  facilities  in  the  campus  recreation  field. 
Specific  topics  addressed  include  historical  and  philosophical  aspects,  administrative  practices, 
competitive  and  non-competitive  programming,  future  trends  and  issues,  budgeting,  public  rela- 
tions, professional  associations,  and  examination  of  individual  characteristics  of  a  variety  of  cam- 
pus recreation  programs  conducted  nationwide. 

380-1  to  4  Field  Work  in  Recreation.  Supervised  leadership  experiences  in  a  public  or  private 
recreation  setting.  It  is  recommended  that  a  student  sign  up  for  two  hours  per  semester.  Gradu- 
ates must  complete  field  experience  in  at  least  two  areas  of  specialization.  A  maximum  of  six 
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hours  of  credit  may  be  earned.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  and  305  or  consent  of  department. 
385-1  to  2  Readings  in  Recreation.  Selected  readings  in  professional  publications  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  types  of  research  current  in  community,  park,  special  popu- 
lations, outdoor  recreation,  outdoor  education,  and  related  fields.  For  recreation  majors  only. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  recreation. 

386-1  to  2  Problems  in  Recreation.  Designed  to  enable  students  to  effectively  request  funds, 
request  personnel,  initiate  new  programs,  or  support  recreation  leisure  services.  Prerequisite:  15 
hours  in  recreation. 

395-3  Site  Maintenance  and  Operation.    All  phases  and  principles  of  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  areas  and  facilities  used  in  a  recreation  setting.  Stress  is  put  on  selec- 
tion and  supervision  of  maintenance  personnel.  There  is  a  maximum  cost  of  $5  for  course  materi- 
als in  lieu  of  textbook.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  department. 
401-3  Fundamentals  of  Environmental  Education.     (Same  as  Agriculture  401.) 
423-3  Environmental  Interpretation.     (Same  as  Agriculture  and  Forestry  423.) 
425-3  Planning  and  Design  of  Recreational  Facilities.    An  examination  of  major  design  con- 
siderations for  a  variety  of  recreation  facilities  such  as  recreation  centers,  recreation  sport 
complexes,  parks,  visitors  centers,  and  natatoriums.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  long  range 
facility  planning.  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 

440-15  (3,  3,  3,  3,  3)  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  Selected  Populations.  Students  will  be 
made  aware  of  problems  and  characteristics  of  special  population  groups.  Emphasis  is  upon  the 
role  of  therapeutic  recreation  with  these  groups  in  institutional  and  community  settings:  (a)  Ther- 
apeutic Recreation  for  the  Mentally  111.  (b)  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Developmentally  Disa- 
bled, (c)  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Aged,  (d)  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Socially  Deviant, 
(e)  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Physically  Disabled.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of 
department. 

445-3  Outdoor  Recreation  Management.  Philosophy  and  principles  underlying  the  growth 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  management.  Outdoor  recreation  is  examined  in  terms  of 
historical  values,  long  range  planning,  site  design,  visitor  needs,  and  environment  impact.  A  labo- 
ratory cost  of  up  to  $14  may  be  required.  Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  department. 
460-3  Therapeutic  Recreation  Management.  Organization  and  administration  of  therapeutic 
recreation  programs  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools  for  the  retarded,  detention  centers,  pris- 
ons, and  other  institutions.  Emphasis  on  programs  for  special  populations  in  the  community  set- 
ting. Prerequisite:  300,  302,  303  or  consent  of  department. 

461-3  Program  Design  and  Evaluation  for  Therapeutic  Recreation.  To  equip  the  student 
with  skills  necessary  to  systematically  design  and  evaluate  programs.  Philosophy  and  nature  of 
systems,  system  analysis,  program  implementation  and  program  evaluation.  Prerequisites:  300, 
302,  303,  one  section  of  440,  or  consent  of  department. 

462-3  Facilitation  Techniques  in  Therapeutic  Recreation.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  processes  and  techniques  of  therapeutic  recreation  and  to  develop 
technical  competencies  necessary  for  the  provision  of  quality  therapeutic  recreation  services.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  skillful  application  of  various  processes  and  techniques  to  facilitate  therapeutic 
changes  in  the  client  and  the  client's  environment,  thus  enabling  the  development  of  an  appropri- 
ate leisure  lifestyle. 

465-3  Advanced  Administrative  Techniques.  Designed  to  examine  current  administrative 
topics  in  recreation  such  as  practices  and  trends  in  budget  and  finance,  legal  aspects,  grant  writ- 
ing, personnel  practices  and  policies,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  365. 

475-3  to  39  (3  credits  per  topic)  Recreation  Workshop.  Critical  examination  and  analysis  of 
innovative  programs  and  practices  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  Budget  and  Finance,  (b)  Cam- 
pus Recreation  Services,  (c)  Commercial,  (d)  Maintenance  of  Areas  and  Facilities,  (e)  Outdoor 
Recreation,  (f)  Personnel,  (g)  Technological  Advances,  (h)  Therapeutic  Recreation — Aging,  (i) 
Therapeutic  Recreation — Developmental  Disability,  (j)  Therapeutic  Recreation — Emotional  Ill- 
ness, (k)  Therapeutic  Recreation — Physical  Disability,  (1)  Therapeutic  Recreation — Prisons  and 
Detention  Centers,  (m)  Tourism. 

485-2  to  12  Practicum  in  Outdoor  Education.  A  supervised  experience  in  a  professional  set- 
ting. Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching,  and  program  leadership  in  outdoor,  con- 
servation, or  environmental  education  setting.  Costs  for  travel  are  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

490-12  Internship  in  Recreation.  Supervised  practicum  experience  in  a  professional  recrea- 
tion setting.  Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching,  and  program  leadership  in  the 
student's  area  of  specialization.  For  undergraduate  credit  only.  Must  be  taken  during  student's 
senior  year.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  requirements  for  major  in  recreation  or  consent  of 
course  coordinator;  2.25  grade  point  average. 

Rehabilitation  (Institute,  Major  (Graduate  Only],  Courses) 

Courses  in  this  department  may  require  the  purchase  of  supplemental  materials 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  course.  Field  trips  are  required  for  certain  courses. 
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Courses  (REHB) 

400-2  to  3  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation.  An  introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  rehabilitation, 
to  include  the  processes  (services),  facilities  and  personnel  involved.  Note:  students  can  enroll  in 
the  didactic  portion  for  two  credits,  or  three  credits  if  they  elect  the  field  trips.  No  student  can  take 
the  field  trips  alone  without  taking  the  didactic  portion  as  well. 

401-3  Rehabilitation  for  Non-Majors.  An  introduction  to  the  process  and  practice  of  rehabili- 
tation for  students  not  majoring  in  this  field.  An  overview  of  counseling,  evaluation,  physical  res- 
toration, adjustment  services,  job  placement,  and  rehabilitation  administration  will  be  presented. 
Also  a  survey  of  client  characteristics  will  be  provided.  Clients  with  sensory,  physical,  develop- 
mental, and  psychiatric  disabilities  will  be  discussed.  Career  opportunities  in  rehabilitation  will 
be  examined. 

403-3  Independent  Living  Rehabilitation.  Survey  of  principles  and  methods  of  independent 
living  for  the  handicapped  with  attention  to  client  assessment  for  rehabilitation,  effective  tech- 
niques for  specific  handicapped  groups,  and  the  variety  of  types  and  organization  of  independent 
living  programs. 

405-3  Modern  Gerontology.     (Same  as  Health  Education  444.) 

406-3  Introduction  to  Behavior  Analysis  and  Therapy.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures in  behavior  analysis  and  therapy  and  the  scope  of  its  application  to  human  needs  and 
problems. 

419-1  to  3  Cross-Cultural  Rehabilitation.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  490.)  Major  focus 
on  the  relationship/comparison  of  basic  cultural,  economic,  and  psychosocial  processes  relative  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  people  in  contemporary  societies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
421-3  Vocational  Development  and  Placement.  Relates  the  psychosocial  meaning  of  work, 
process  of  vocational  development,  theories  of  occupational  choice  and  labor  market  trends  to  cur- 
rent and  innovative  methods  of  job  development,  selective  placement,  and  follow-up  with  the 
handicapped.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

425-1  to  6  Developing  Employment  Opportunities.  Designed  to  train  rehabilitation  person- 
nel in  the  attitudes,  methods,  and  skills  pertinent  to  placement  of  handicapped  persons  in  compet- 
itive and  other  occupations.  Prerequisite:  special  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
431-3  Assessment  of  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation.  Review  of  fundamental  bases  of  meas- 
urement, criteria  for  evaluating  tests,  practice  with  representative  instruments  in  major  catego- 
ries, and  the  use  of  tests  and  work  samples  in  assessing  the  handicapped's  functioning  abilities 
and  work  potential.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

436-3  to  4  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  Services.  Introduction  to  the  philosophies 
of  evaluation  and  adjustment  services  in  rehabilitation  settings  with  emphasis  on  the  rationale 
for  use  of  psychometric  testing,  functional  behavioral  analysis,  work  sampling,  situational  assess- 
ment, and  on  the  job  evaluation  in  relation  to  the  development  of  individualized  adjustment  serv- 
ice programs. 

445-3  to  12  Rehabilitation  Services  with  Special  Populations.    Procedures  and  programs 
pertinent  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  special  populations.  Three  semester  credits  will  ordinarily 
be  granted  for  each  unit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
(a)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse. 
(b)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Emotionally  Disturbed. 
(c)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Juvenile  Offender. 
(d)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Mental  Retardation. 
(e)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Physically  Disabled. 
(f)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Public  Offender. 
(g)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Sensory  Disabled. 
(h)-9  (3,  3,  3)  Developmental  Disabilities. 

446-3  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Aging.  Selected  theories  of  psychosocial  aspects  of  aging  will 
be  presented  and  the  psychological  and  sociological  processes  of  aging  with  the  ensuing  changes 
will  be  related  to  these  conceptual  frameworks.  Included  for  discussion  and  related  to  field  experi- 
ence will  be  such  concerns  as  stress  reactions  to  retirement,  physical  disabilities,  impact  of  re- 
duced economic  resources,  and  other  personal-social  changes  in  aging.  Topics  will  address  the 
knowledge  base  needed  by  students  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  aging  clients  in  institutional, 
community  and  home  settings.  Therapeutic  techniques  to  ameliorate  these  stresses  will  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  course. 

447-3  Biomedical  Aspect  of  Aging.  The  aging  process  in  a  life-span  developmental  perspec- 
tive; biological  theories  of  aging,  physiological  changes  in  middle  and  old  age  and -their  effects  on 
behavior,  performance  potential,  and  psychosocial  functioning;  senility  and  other  age-related  dis- 
abilities, their  prevention  and  management;  geriatric  health  maintenance  and  rehabilitation; 
institutionalization;  death  and  dying.  No  prerequisites. 

451-3  to  4  General  Rehabilitation  Counseling.  A  didactic  and  experiential  analysis  of  the  un- 
derlying premises  and  procedures  of  individual  and  group  counseling  in  rehabilitation  settings. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

452-3  Behavior  Change  Applications.  An  overview  of  the  development  and  evolution  of  ap- 
plied behavior  analysis.  Applications  of  behavior  analysis  to  problems  of  social  significance  in  in- 
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stitutions,  schools,  and  communities  are  surveyed.  Prerequisite:  406  or  consent  of  instructor. 
453-1  to  4  Personal  and  Family  Life  Styling.  The  academic  and  personal  competencies  that 
are  characteristic  of  fully-functioning,  integrated  persons  within  the  context  of  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury environment  will  be  systematically  reviewed  for  adoption  in  every  day  living  as  well  as  in 
professional  functions.  Participants  will  focus  on  and  experience  life  styling  theories,  models,  and 
skills  for  their  own  growth  and  development  and  learn  to  assess  basic  risk-factors  in  their  rehabili- 
tation clients  and  families  prior  to  helping  them  program  a  more  balanced,  synergistic,  and  holis- 
tic approach  to  living.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

461-3  Introduction  to  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  Orientation  and  introduction  to  a  varie- 
ty of  topics  related  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  surveys  history,  theories  of  cause  and  development, 
consequences  of  abuse,  classes  and  types  of  drugs,  legislation,  and  other  current  issues  relating  to 
substance  abuse  and  addiction. 

468-3  Sexuality  and  Disability.  Research  and  rehabilitation  practices  pertaining  to  the  unique 
psychosexual  aspects  of  various  chronically  disabling  conditions  will  be  examined. 
471-3  Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abusers.  A  comprehensive 
examination  of  substance  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation;  focus  on  various  treatment 
approaches,  treatment  settings,  and  types  of  counseling  to  include  an  overview  of  individual, 
group,  and  family  techniques;  the  rehabilitation  counselor's  role  is  addressed  and  necessary  skills 
in  treating  drug  and  alcohol  abusers.  Prerequisite:  461  or  consent  of  instructor. 
479-3  Technical  Writing  in  Rehabilitation.  Fundamentals  of  writing  skills  for  rehabilitation 
specialists,  including  preparation  and  drafting  of  program/grant  proposals,  vocational  evaluation/ 
work  adjustment  reports,  news  releases  and  other  publicity  materials.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

490-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  semester)  Readings  in  Rehabilitation.  Supervised  readings  in  selected 
areas.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

494-1  to  12  Work  Experience  in  Rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation  494  and  594  both  cannot  be 
counted  for  a  graduate  degree,  only  one  or  the  other  can  satisfy  requirements  toward  a  master's 
degree.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

ReligioUS  Studies  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Religious  studies  examines  religious  attitudes  and  behaviors  from  their  earliest 
beginnings  through  their  dominant  forms,  east  and  west,  to  their  modern  develop- 
ments and  alternatives.  Study  of  this  kind  makes  an  interdisciplinary  contribu- 
tion to  a  liberal  education  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  and  also  provides 
a  useful  base  for  graduate  study  in  religion,  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  of  the  helping 
professions  such  as  the  ministry,  medicine,  psychiatry,  law,  social  work,  and  public 
service. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements 

(See  Chapter  3.) (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Religious  Studies 28 

Minimum  hours  distributed  as  follows: 

Area  A:  Religious  Studies  320a,  b,  332,  333,  334,  336, 

337,  410f 91 

Area  B:  Religious  Studies  201,  301,  302,  340,  341,  362,  Sociology 

351 91 

Free  electives  from  Areas  A  or  B 101 

Electiues  32-38 

Total  120 


Religious  Studies  396  and  496  may  be  designed  so  as  to  apply  toward  fulfilling  requirements  of  either  Area  A  or  Area  B. 
By  special  permission  of  the  department,  students  may  earn  up  to  six  hours  major  credit  with  courses  taken  in  other  de- 
partments, such  credit  to  apply  to  Area  A  or  Area  B,  or  the  free  elective  group  as  the  department  shall  determine. 

Minor 

Students  may  take  a  minor  in  religious  studies  by  completing  at  least  13  hours  of 
courses  in  the  department. 
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Courses  (RELS) 

301-3  Philosophy  of  Religion.     (See  Philosophy  301.) 

302-3  Religion,  Reform,  Revolution.  Changing  patterns  in  religion  since  the  Second  World 
War. 

304-3  Issues  in  Religion.  A  cross-cultural  exploration  of  religious  worldviews  as  they  form  our 
ideas  of  the  sacred,  the  idea  of  nature,  the  role  of  society,  what  it  means  to  be  human,  and  the  idea 
of  history. 

320A-3  Sacred  Scriptures:  The  Hebrew  Bible.     A  survey  of  Jewish  biblical  writings:  their  so- 
cial and  cultural  context,  how  they  came  to  be  written,  for  what  purposes,  and  with  what  effects. 
320B-3  Sacred  Scriptures:  The  New  Testament.    A  survey  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
their  social  and  cultural  context,  and  the  formation  of  the  Christian  canon. 
320C-3  Sacred  Scriptures:  The  Qur'an.    The  structure  and  formation  of  the  Qur'an,  the  social 
and  cultural  context  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  its  authority  within  the  Islamic  world. 
320D-3  Sacred  Scriptures:  The  Bhagavad-Gita.    The  Bhagavad-Gita's  place  within  the 
Mahabharata  and  Indian  cultures;  its  influence  as  a  devotional  classic  in  Hinduism. 
332-3  Jewish  Ideas  and  Culture.     Selected  Jewish  rites,  beliefs,  and  customs  and  their  cultural 
roots  and  consequences. 

333-4  Myth  and  Ritual  in  Archaic  Religion.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  385.)  The 
structure  of  the  sacred  among  selected  primitive  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Americas.  Primi- 
tivism  as  a  mode  of  being  in  contemporary  culture. 

334-3  Religions  and  Cultures  of  Asia.  An  introduction  to  the  major  religions  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan. 

335-4  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America.  Uses  primary  source  materials  from  American  theo- 
logians, religious  leaders,  and  novelists  to  investigate  the  cultural  and  religious  dominance  of  the 
Protestant  vision  of  the  Kingdom  in  America.  Special  attention  given  to  contemporary  issues  and 
movements. 

336-4  The  Christian  Heritage.  A  thematic  and  historical  survey  of  European  Christian 
thought  using  selected  writers  such  as  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  Dante,  C.S.  Lewis,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 

337-3  Islamic  Religion  and  Culture.  Religious  and  cultural  developments  in  the  Islamic  world 
from  Mohammed  to  current  problems  and  modernization. 

338-3  Life  and  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  The  socio-political  background  which 
led  to  the  prominance  of  Muhammad  and  the  birth  of  Islam,  with  an  emphasis  on  Muhammad's 
life,  teachings,  and  the  formation  of  the  Qur'an. 

340-3  The  Self  and  the  Sacred.  Cross-cultural  and  contemporary  images  of  the  self  as  they 
relate  to  self-understanding,  the  environment,  society,  and  the  cosmos. 

341-4  Mysticism  and  Human  Transformation.     Comparative  studies  in  selected  "classical" 
mystics,  and  their  meaning  for  contemporary  world  views. 
351-3  Sociology  of  Religion.     (See  Sociology  351.) 

363-3  Islam  and  the  West.  A  history  of  the  religious  and  cultural  interactions  between  Islam 
and  the  other  Western  traditions.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  portrayal  of  Islam  in  Western 
literature,  the  Muslim  reponse  to  secularism,  and  Islamic  life  in  Europe  and  America. 
364-3  Islam  in  the  Modern  World.  The  cultural,  social  and  political  impact  of  Islam  on  world 
civilizations  since  the  18th  century,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  internal  changes  within  Islam  as  a 
result  of  cross-cultural  contact. 

396-1  to  6  (1  to  3  per  topic).  Special  Topics  in  Religion.     Special  topics  in  religion,  to  be  an- 
nounced in  advance.  Both  students  and  faculty  may  suggest  ideas.  May  be  repeated  as  the  topic 
varies  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  hours.  Prerequisite:  departmental  approval. 
410F-3  Comparative  Religion.     (See  Anthropology  410F.) 

476-4  Politics  and  Religion  in  Comparative  Perspective.  (Same  as  Sociology  476.)  Examina- 
tion of  the  interaction  between  politics  and  religion  in  the  United  States,  with  a  comparative  look 
at  other  nations  and  global  regions.  Consideration  given  to  politics  and  religion  as  cultural  and 
institutional  systems,  and  to  the  impact  of  each  upon  the  other. 

496-1  to  6  Honors  Readings  in  Religion.  Topics  selected  by  student  and  instructor  which  ordi- 
narily are  not  covered  in  depth  in  regular  course  offerings.  Not  available  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department. 

Respiratory  Therapy  Technology  (Program,  Major) 

(SEE  ALLIED  HEALTH  CAREERS  SPECIALTIES) 

Respiratory  therapy  is  an  allied  health  specialty  concerned  with  the  treatment, 
diagnostic  testing,  management,  control,  and  care  of  patients  with  deficiencies 
and  abnormalities  associated  with  respiration.  It  involves  the  therapeutic  use  of 
medical  gases  and  administering  apparatus,  environmental  control  systems, 
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medications,  ventilator  control  and  breathing  exercises,  cardiopulmonary  resus- 
citation, maintenance  on  natural,  artificial,  and  mechanical  airways,  and  diag- 
nostic cardiac  and  pulmonary  function  studies. 

The  respiratory  therapy  technology  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  become  registered  respiratory  therapists.  Completion  of  the  course  provides 
graduates  with  the  educational  requirements  necessary  to  take  the  national  reg- 
istry examination  administered  by  the  National  Board  of  Respiratory  Care 
(NBRC)  and  the  Pulmonary  Specialty  Exam  (CPFT). 

Students  must  be  accepted  by  both  the  University  and  the  respiratory  therapy 
technology  program.  A  firm  background  in  science  and  communication  ability  is 
mandatory  to  satisfactorily  complete  the  program.  The  professional  respiratory 
therapy  courses  consist  of  both  formal  classroom,  laboratory,  and  clinical  experi- 
ences. The  clinical  experience  will  be  in  a  variety  of  locations  to  provide  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  procedures.  These  sites  are  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
student  and  the  clinical  coordinator  of  the  program.  It  is  highly  advisable  that  the 
student  complete  all  prerequistes  before  starting  the  professional  sequence  in  the 
second  year.  The  student  should  have  all  program  application  materials  complet- 
ed as  soon  as  possible,  since  enrollment  is  limited.  The  minimum  length  of  time  to 
complete  this  program  is  two  and  one-half  calendar  years  (five  academic  semes- 
ters and  one  summer  session).  While  the  regular  semesters  will  utilize  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  clinical  education  experiences,  the  final  fall  semester  is  a 
full-time  clinical  internship  at  a  designated  full-service  hospital.  In  the  final  se- 
mester, exit  evaluations  are  administered  by  the  program  and  adjunct  faculty  to 
assess  clinical  and  theoretical  competency.  Students  are  required  to  complete 
these  satisfactorily  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  completion  from  the  program.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  the  curriculum,  the  student  will  be  awarded  two  associ- 
ate degrees  and  a  certificate  of  completion.  One  associate  degree  with  a  major  in 
allied  health  careers  specialties  and  the  other  with  a  major  in  respiratory  therapy 
technology. 

The  program  at  present  cannot  produce  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  needed  ther- 
apists for  the  region,  so  placement  approaches  100%.  Articulation  with  other  pro- 
grams can  offer  the  ability  to  apply  program  course  requirements  fully  toward 
baccalaureate  credit. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Respiratory  Therapy  Technology 

Completion  of  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties  degree  program 62 

Respiratory  Therapy  Advanced  Courses  (Allied  Health  Careers 

Specialties  designated) 20 

Total  82 

Courses 

(SEE  ALLIED  HEALTH  CAREERS  SPECIALTIES) 


Science  (College,  Courses) 

Courses  (SCI) 

257-2  to  8  Concurrent  Work  Experience  Credit.  Practical  experience  in  a  laboratory  or  other 
work  directly  related  to  course  work  in  a  College  of  Science  program  and  to  the  student's 
educational  objectives  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  granting  credit  in  the  College  of  Science.  Credit 
is  given  when  specific  program  credit  cannot  be  granted  and  is  usable  for  elective  credit  only. 
Credit  for  ongoing  work  experience  is  sought  by  petition  and  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  and 
the  executive  officer  of  the  student's  major  program  before  registration.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
258-2  to  8  Work  Experience  Credit.  Practical  experience  in  a  laboratory  or  other  work  directly 
related  to  course  work  in  a  College  of  Science  program  and  to  the  student's  educational  objectives 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  granting  credit  in  the  College  of  Science.  Credit  is  given  when  specific 
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program  credit  cannot  be  granted  and  is  usable  for  elective  credit  only.  Credit  for  past  work  experi- 
ence is  sought  by  petition  and  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  stu- 
dent's major  program.  No  grade  for  past  work  experience. 

259-2  to  24  Vocational  Education  Credit.  Formal,  post-secondary,  educational  credit  earned 
in  a  military  service  or  other  vocational,  technical,  or  occupational  program  and  directly  related  to 
the  student's  educational  objectives  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  granting  credit  in  the  College  of 
Science.  Credit  is  given  when  specific  program  credit  cannot  be  granted  and  is  usable  for  elective 
credit  only.  Credit  is  sought  by  petition  and  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  and  the  executive  officer 
of  the  student's  major  program. 

388-0  to  36  Study  Abroad.  Provides  credit  toward  the  undergraduate  degree  for  study  at 
accredited  foreign  institutions  or  approved  overseas  programs.  Final  determination  of  credit  is 
made  on  the  student's  completion  of  the  work.  Zero  to  eighteen  credits  per  semester,  zero  to  nine 
for  summer  session.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  good  academic  standing,  and  prior  approval  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  major  de- 
partment and  the  College  of  Science. 

Social  Studies  (Major) 

(SEE  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION) 

Social  Work  (School,  Major,  Courses) 

The  major  in  social  work  is  comprised  of  four  parts.  The  University's  general  edu- 
cation program,  required  of  all  students  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree,  is  a  carefully 
balanced  series  of  courses  in  the  sciences,  social  sciences,  humanities,  English 
and  communication  skills,  mathematics,  and  health  and  physical  education.  You 
will  find  the  general  education  courses  in  sociology  and  psychology  to  be  particu- 
larly useful  to  the  social  work  major.  The  social  work  classes  in  the  curriculum 
include  courses  that  define  the  role  of  the  profession  as  it  relates  to  society,  poli- 
tics, and  the  economy;  that  provide  the  conceptual  framework  to  address  problems 
and  change  circumstances  for  individuals,  families,  groups,  and  communities; 
and  that  examine  the  structure,  functions,  policies,  programs,  and  strategies  of 
the  social  welfare  system.  Methods  courses  cover  interviewing  and  interpersonal 
helping  skills,  problem  solving,  group  theory,  community  organization,  communi- 
ty development,  and  social  research.  This  core  of  courses  is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents a  solid  foundation  in  understanding,  creating  and  applying  research  that 
will  help  the  students  become  an  effective  professional;  and  to  give  the  students 
the  potential  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  that  will  guide  their  daily  decisions 
and  behavior. 

The  field  practicum  provides  an  opportunity  to  integrate  theoretical  knowledge 
and  helping  skills  learned  in  the  classroom  with  the  real  world  settings  of  South- 
ern Illinois  social  service  agencies.  A  concurrent  weekly  seminar  supports  this  in- 
tegration of  theory  and  practice.  The  practicum  may  be  taken  over  two  semesters 
of  the  senior  year,  half-time,  or  in  one  semester  full-time.  Block  placements  do  not 
begin  during  the  summer. 

For  requirements  for  the  graduate  degree  in  social  work,  see  the  Graduate 
Catalog. 

Accreditation.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  social  work  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  the  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
for  social  work.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  program  gives  students  an  advan- 
tage both  in  the  job  market  and  in  pursuit  of  graduate  education.  Many  graduate 
programs  in  social  work  will  give  advanced  standing  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted an  accredited  bachelor's  degree  in  social  work. 

Admission.  Please  refer  to  Social  Work  in  Chapter  3  for  admission  requirements. 
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Course  Sequencing.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  required  social  work 
courses  be  sequenced  properly.  Therefore,  all  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent's academic  and  professional  advisors.  Courses  on  the  300-  and  400-level  are 
reserved  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Student  Advisement.  Students  in  social  work  have  access  both  to  the  school's  Of- 
fice of  Student  Services  and  to  a  faculty  adviser.  Help  is  offered  in  course  selection 
and  registration,  in  long-range  planning  for  the  degree  program  and  career  infor- 
mation. Students  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  their  adviser  on  a  regular  basis. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree.  The  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  major  in  social  work.  In  addition  to  49  semester  hours  of  general  education 
requirements,  majors  must  also  complete  a  minimum  of  54  hours  of  undergradu- 
ate social  work  courses.  Students  are  also  required  to  take  17  semester  hours  of 
general  electives  for  a  total  of  120  semester  hours. 

Social  work  majors  must  maintain  a  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of 
2.25  (on  a  4.0  scale)  and  a  2.5  (on  a  4.0  scale)  in  social  work  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

General  Education  Requirements 49 

Must  include  GEA  115;  GEB  108,  114,  202  and  211 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Social  Work 54 

Foundations  of  Social  Work:  Social  Work  375,  400a,  400b,  411, 

421 15 

Social  Work  Practice:  Social  Work  383,  401,  402,  441,  442,  443, 

444 21 

Social  Work  Policy,  Practice,  and  Issues:  A  total  of 

6  hours  selected  from  Social  Work  450,  461,  463,  466  or  other 

social  work  electives 6 

Social  Work  or  Black  American  Studies  391  3 

At  least  two  300  or  400-level  course  selected  from: 

anthropology,  economics,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology 6 

An  introduction  to  statistics  course  3 

Electives 17 

Total  120 

Courses  (SOCW) 

289-3  Field  Service  Seminar.  This  seminar  is  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  295  or  Community 
Development  295.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

295-1  to  6  Field  Service  Practicum  in  Southern  Illinois. .  (Same  as  Community  Development 
295.)  This  course  is  designed  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  volunteering  service  to  com- 
munity, social  service,  or  health  agencies  in  southern  Illinois.  Credit  based  upon  time  spent  in 
direct  service.  Approval  of  agency  required  for  registration.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
375-3  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  Explores  the  interdependence  of  social,  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  factors  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  social  welfare,  with  special 
reference  to  development  of  the  social  work  profession  in  response  to  welfare  problems.  This  class 
may  require  field  activity. 

383-3  Interviewing  and  Interpersonal  Helping  Skills.  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  in- 
terpersonal skills  in  the  social  services.  Interviewing,  history  taking,  and  goal  setting  are 
emphasized. 

391-3  Social  Services  and  Minority  Groups.  (Same  as  Black  American  Studies  391.)  Expla- 
nation of  the  needs,  experiences,  and  attitudes  of  minority  groups  pertaining  to  social  welfare 
services.  Implications  for  policy  and  programs  in  such  areas  of  service  as  physical  and  mental 
health,  child  welfare,  family  planning,  income  maintenance,  recreation,  education,  training,  and 
employment. 

396-1  to  3  Readings  in  Social  Work.  Varying  topics  not  ordinarily  covered  in  depth  in  regular 
courses  and  of  specific  interest  to  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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400A-3  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment.  Provides  an  ecological  perspective  for 
the  study  of  normal  and  dysfunctional  human  development  and  behavior.  Examination  of  environ- 
mental forces  impinging  on  the  individual  and  implications  for  generalist  social  work  practice. 
Not  for  graduate  credit. 

400B-3  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment.  A  continuation  of  400a.  Provides  an 
ecological  perspective  for  studying  the  theory  and  development  of  groups,  organizations  and  com- 
munities with  implications  for  generalist  social  work  practice.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: 400a. 

401-3  Generalist  Practice  I.  The  first  of  two  courses  which  prepares  for  generalist  social  work 
practice.  Focuses  on  an  examination  of  problem-solving  interventions  and  environmental  modifi- 
cation skills  for  use  with  individuals  and  families  at  a  beginning  level  of  proficiency.  Not  for  grad- 
uate credit.  Prerequisite:  social  work  major  and  375  and  383. 

402-3  Generalist  Practice  II.  Continuation  of  401.  Prepares  for  generalist  practice  by  focusing 
on  problem-solving  methods  and  skills  for  work  with  groups,  organizations  and  communities  at  a 
beginning  professional  level  of  proficiency.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

411-3  Methods  of  Social  Research.  Examines  the  principles,  concepts  and  methods  of  scientif- 
ic investigation  in  terms  of  its  application  to  social  work  research  and  practice.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  major  and  Educational  Psychology  402  or  similar  introduction  to 
statistics  course  plus  concurrent  enrollment  in  either  401,  402,  or  403. 

421-3  Social  Welfare  Policy.  This  course  provides  an  in  depth  examination  of  social  welfare 
structure,  functions,  policy,  and  programs,  as  well  as  strategies  for  shaping  and  changing  policy. 
Prerequisite:  375. 

441-4.5  to  6  Social  Work  in  Selected  Agencies.  At  least  15  to  20  hours  per  week  of  supervised 
experience  in  an  approved  social  work  agency  with  concurrent  weekly  seminar.  Not  for  graduate 
credit.  Field  work  practicums  begin  only  in  fall  and  spring  semester.  Prerequisite:  senior  stand- 
ing, 375,  383,  391,  400a,  400b,  401,  402,  411;  and  a  2.5  grade  point  average  in  departmental  pre- 
requisites: Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  443.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

442-4.5  to  6  Advanced  Field  Practicum.  Supervised  field  work  experience  in  an  approved  so- 
cial service  agency  with  concurrent  weekly  seminar.  At  least  15  to  20  hours  per  week.  Not  for 
graduate  credit.  Field  work  practicums  begin  only  in  fall  and  spring  semester.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing,  375,  383,  391,  400a,  400b,  401, 402,  403, 411,  421,  and  441, 443  if  not  taken  concurrently 
in  a  block  placement  and  a  2.5  grade  point  average  in  departmental  prerequisites.  Must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  444.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

443-1.5  Field  Practicum  Seminar.  The  seminar  assists  the  student  who  is  in  the  field  work  to 
systematically  conceptualize  and  integrate  the  field  experience  with  the  generic  social  work  prac- 
tice model  and  micro  and  macro  social  welfare  theory.  The  seminar  builds  on  and  reemphasizes 
content  provided  in  previous  social  work  courses.  Seminar  discussion  focuses  on  shared  field  work 
experience:  practice  issues  related  to  social  work  principles,  ethics,  and  professionalism;  and  in- 
tervention strategies.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  375,  383,  391,  400a, 
400b,  401,  402,  411;  and  a  2.5  GPA  in  School  prerequisites:  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  441. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

444-1.5  Advanced  Field  Practicum  Seminar.  The  seminar  assists  the  students  who  is  in  field 
work  to  systematically  conceptualize  and  integrate  the  field  experience  with  the  generic  social 
work  practice  model  and  micro  and  macro  social  work  practice.  The  seminar  builds  on  and  reem- 
phasizes content  provided  in  previous  social  work  courses.  Seminar  discussion  focuses  on  shared 
field  work  experiences:  practice  issues  related  to  social  work  principles,  ethics,  and  professional- 
ism; and  intervention  strategies.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  442. 
Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

450-1  to  6  (1  per  topic)  Seminar  in  Special  Issues  for  Social  Work,  (a)  Practice,  (b)  Policy 
and  planning,  (c)  Public  welfare  services.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  these  three  areas.  Limited  to 
no  more  than  three  credit  hours  per  semester.  May  be  repeated  as  topic  varies  up  to  six  semester 
hours.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

461-3  Child  and  Family  Services.  Problems  of  child-parent  relationships  and  difficulties  in  so- 
cial functioning  of  children  and  adolescents.  Adoptions,  foster  home  and  institutional  placements, 
protective  services.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
463-2  Social  Work  with  the  Aged.  Basic  concepts  of  social  work  methods  applied  to  the  older 
adult  group.  Characteristics  of  the  aged  group,  its  needs  and  potentials.  Social  trends  and  institu- 
tions involved  in  services  to  the  aged.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

466-3  Public  Policies  and  Programs  for  the  Aged.  An  introduction  to  public  policy,  program 
and  planning  for  the  aged.  A  framework  is  utilized  for  analyzing  policy  issues,  programs  and  re- 
search in  such  areas  as  income  maintenance,  long  term  care,  transportation,  leisure  time,  hous- 
ing, and  social  services  in  order  to  aid  present  and  future  practitioners  who  work  with  the  aged. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

489-3  Field  Service  Seminar.  (Same  as  Community  Development  489.)  This  seminar  is  to  be 
taken  concurrently  with  495  or  Community  Development  495.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
495-1  to  6  Advanced  Field  Service  Practicum  in  Southern  Illinois.  (Same  as  Community 
Development  495.)  This  course  is  directed  at  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students  volunteering 
service  to  community,  social  service,  or  health  agencies  in  southern  Illinois.  Credit  based  on  time 
spent  in  direct  service.  Approval  of  agency  required  for  registration.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 
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496-1  to  6  Independent  Research  in  Social  Work.  Provides  opportunity  for  students  to  con- 
duct independent  research  with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Topics  of  research  are  identified 
by  the  student  and  faculty  member.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Sociology  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

Sociology  is  the  science  of  society.  It  explains  how  human  groups,  institutions,  and 
social  movements  shape  our  lives.  Sociology  develops  students'  insights  into  theo- 
retical and  practical  aspects  of  life.  Sociology  students  study  such  topics  as  social 
thought,  sex  and  gender  roles,  marriage  and  the  family,  social  problems,  criminol- 
ogy, large-scale  business  and  government  organizations,  international  develop- 
ment, and  social  change. 

Training  in  sociology  is  basic  both  to  creative  living  and  to  such  practical  tasks 
as  the  development  and  effective  working  of  businesses,  families,  community 
service  agencies,  political  movements  and  parties,  churches,  social  clubs,  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  schools. 

Those  with  degrees  in  sociology  find  meaningful  and  rewarding  employment  as 
consultants  to  business  and  government,  social  change  agents  (e.g.,  community 
organizers),  politicians,  educators,  and  diplomats.  Like  other  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents, sociology  majors  also  enter  the  business  world,  particularly  in  the  sales  or 
personnel  divisions  of  major  corporations. 

An  undergraduate  major  in  sociology  is  excellent  preparation  for  those  antici- 
pating graduate  study  in  law,  social  welfare,  business  administration,  journalism, 
and  many  of  the  technical  and  scientific  fields.  In  addition,  many  students  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  double  majors  or  major-minor  combinations  between  soci- 
ology and  one  of  these  related  fields.  Sociology  and  paralegal  studies  for  legal  as- 
sistants is  an  example  of  double  majors  involving  two  programs  that  are  both  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  while  sociology  and  journalism  are  double  majors  in- 
volving programs  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions and  Fine  Arts. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  the  two  following  alternative  plans  of  study 
for  completion  of  its  major. 

General  Sociology  Plan.  This  plan  is  for  students  seeking  a  broad  academic  back- 
ground in  sociology.  It  usually  is  chosen  either  by  those  who  want  a  general  liber- 
al arts  education  in  the  social  sciences  or  those  anticipating  graduate  study  in  one 
of  the  social  sciences. 

Applied  Sociology  Plan.  This  plan  combines  general  study  in  sociology  in  individ- 
ually planned  programs  built  around  applied  courses,  including  field  work/ 
internship  experience.  The  applied  sociology  plan  is  primarily  for  those  who  seek 
careers  in  governmental,  business,  or  community  service  occupations  for  which 
graduate  school  training  either  is  unnecessary  or  taken  as  an  option  somewhat 
later  in  one's  career.  Both  the  general  and  applied  plans  provide  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  course  selection  by  students,  while  still  ensuring  that  all  majors  receive 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  field.  Such  flexibility  enables  students  to  tai- 
lor either  their  general  or  applied  plan  to  specific  career  goals. 

Academic  Advisement.  A  student  planning  to  major  or  minor  in  sociology  should 
consult  the  department's  director  of  undergraduate  studies  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  plan  an  integrated  program.  After  the  petition  to  major  in  sociology  has 
been  approved,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  visit  the  director  each  semester 
until  all  major  requirements  have  been  completed.  A  record  of  progress  for  each 
student  will  be  on  file  in  the  department. 
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To  graduate  with  a  major  in  sociology  the  student  must  meet  all  the  General 
Education  requirements  of  the  University  and  the  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  The  major  requires  thirty-two  hours  of  course  work.  Ten  hours  are  in 
sociology  core  requirements:  Sociology  301,  308  and  312.  An  additional  four  hours 
of  senior  year  experience  also  is  required:  Sociology  497  or  498.  The  remaining 
eighteen  hours  for  the  major  must  include  at  least  eight  hours  at  the  400  level  and 
may  be  elected  from  regularly  scheduled  departmental  courses.  These  require- 
ments are  summarized  below. 

Transfer  Students.  Credits  for  some  sociology  courses  taken  at  community  col- 
leges are  transferable.  Students  should  have  their  sociology  credits  evaluated  by 
the  department's  director  of  undergraduate  studies  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  At 
least  20  hours  of  sociology  credit  must  be  earned  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale.  The  eight  hours  of  400-level  courses  must  be  earned  at  a  senior 
level  institution  and  Sociology  497  or  498  must  be  taken  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Academic  Requirements  (See  Chapter  3.)  (4)  +  8-14 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Sociology  32 

1)  Sociology  Core  Requirements: 
Sociology  301-4,  308-3  and  312-3 

2)  Senior  Year  Work: 
Sociology  497-4  (General  Sociology  Plan)  or 
Sociology  498-4  (Applied  Sociology  Plan) 

3)  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  earned  in  sociology  400-level  courses 

Electives  25-31 

Total  120 

Minor 

A  minor  in  sociology  consists  of  a  minimum  of  16  hours  of  which  four  must  be 
Sociology  301.  The  completion  of  these  requirements  satisfies  the  requirements 
for  a  minor  in  sociology  for  a  teaching  certificate  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Honors  Program 

The  department  offers  an  honors  program  for  academically  outstanding  sociology 
majors.  Qualifications  for  acceptance  into  this  program  are:  (1)  an  overall  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  3.00;  and  (2)  completion  of  8  hours  in  sociology  courses 
with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  all  sociology  courses  taken  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  and  the  completion  of  no  fewer  than  six,  nor 
more  than  fourteen,  semester  hours  in  research  or  independent  study  which  are 
counted  toward  the  major.  Successful  completion  of  the  department's  honors  pro- 
gram is  noted  on  the  academic  record  at  the  time  the  degree  is  recorded  and  on  the 
diploma,  i.e.,  Departmental  Honors  in  Sociology.  For  details,  qualified  students 
interested  in  this  program  should  consult  the  department's  director  of  undergrad- 
uate studies. 

Courses  (SOC) 

101-2  The  New  Student  in  the  University.  Investigates  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  in- 
creases knowledge  and  utilization  of  the  university  and  the  learning  process.  Only  for  first  semes- 
ter students  at  this  university.  Special  sections  for  junior  college  transfer  students  and  others. 
Does  not  apply  to  hours  in  sociology  major. 

223-3  Women  and  Men  in  Contemporary  Society.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  221.)  Examines 
theories  of  women's  and  men's  roles  in  society.  Surveys  contemporary  gender  inequalities  in  the 
U.S.  and  developing  countries.  Special  attention  given  to  employment,  race,  sexual  assault, 
feminist  movements,,  alternative  family /lifestyles  and  childrearing. 
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233-3  Sport  and  Modern  Society.  (Same  as  Physical  Education  245).  An  overview  of  the  social 
scientific  study  of  sport  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  sport  and  social  institutions  (education, 
politics,  economics,  etc.);  sport  and  social  inequality  (racial,  ethnic,  gender,  age,  etc.);  and  sport 
and  social  change. 

301-4  Principles  of  Sociological  Analysis.  This  course  familiarizes  students  with  major  do- 
mains of  sociological  analysis  and  basic  methods  of  sociological  inquiry.  Emphasis  on  conceptual 
structure  and  diverse  theoretical  perspectives  in  contemporary  sociology.  Required  of  majors  and 
minors  in  sociology.  Recommended  for  students  with  special  interest  in  social  science. 
302-3  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Review  of  the  basic  sociological  perspectives  used  in 
the  study  of  social  problems;  discussion  and  analyses  of  selected  contemporary  social  problems; 
assessment  of  alternative  courses  of  action  for  the  solution  of  problems. 

303-3  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior.  An  overview  of  sociological  theories  and  research  in  the 
study  of  social  deviance.  Examines  such  deviant  behaviors  as  mental  illness,  sexual  deviation, 
crime,  prostitution,  drug  abuse,  eating  disorders,  alcoholism,  and  suicide. 

308-3  Statistics  for  Social  Science.     Methods  and  application  of  statistics  in  the  social  sciences. 
Measures  to  describe  distribution,  measures  of  relationship,  statistical  inference. 
312-3  Elements  of  Sociological  Research.    The  student  is  introduced  to  a  variety  of  research 
methods  in  the  social  sciences  including  use  of  the  library,  techniques  of  observation,  and  elemen- 
tary steps  in  quantitative  measurements  and  analysis. 
316-3  Political  Socialization.     (See  Political  Science  316.) 

321-3  Society  and  the  Individual.  Examines  the  relative  influence  of  individual  characteris- 
tics, face-to-face  interactions,  and  larger  social  structures  in  shaping  human  behavior.  Emphasis 
is  on  socialization  through  the  life  cycle  and  in  various  sectors  of  society  (family,  schools,  work 
settings.)  Explores  related  topics  of  attitude  formation  and  change,  social  influence,  the  self  and 
self  esteem,  groups  processes,  and  social  power. 

330-3  Sociology  of  Business  and  Industry.  A  sociological  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  modern  corporation  in  its  social,  economic,  and  political  environments.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  various  theoretical  approaches  to  the  firm.  Sociological  analysis  will  be  undertaken  in 
selected  areas  such  as  labor  management  relations,  women  in  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation 
and  the  community. 

335-3  Urban  Sociology.  Development  of  cities  and  urban  social  life;  present  day  ecology  of  cit- 
ies: suburbs,  ghettos,  blight;  strategies  of  urban  renewal;  urban  life  styles;  violence  and  acute  ur- 
ban problems;  urban  housing  needs;  designing  safe  neighborhoods;  urbanization  in  Europe  and 
developing  countries. 

340-3  Family.  The  family  in  historic  and  contemporary  society;  evolution  of  the  modern  family; 
changes  in  family  functions,  structure,  roles;  and  an  examination  of  variation  and  change  in  fami- 
ly systems. 

351-3  Sociology  of  Religion.     (Same  as  Religious  Studies  351.)  The  origin  and  function  of  reli- 
gious ideas  and  institutions  in  society,  their  relationship  to  social  change  and  stability. 
371-3  Population  Problems.     Characteristics  and  problems  of  population  growth,  composition, 
distribution,  mortality,  birth  control  and  fertility,  international  and  internal  migration,  and  gov- 
ernment policies. 

372-3  Criminology.  The  nature  of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  causal  factors  and  theories  of  crim- 
inality; types  of  criminals. 

385-3  Energy  and  Society.  Development  of  human  social  organizations  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing control  of  power,  technology,  and  energy  resources.  Review  of  changes  in  social  institu- 
tions, social  processes,  and  energy  use.  Aspects  of  energy  development,  conservation,  and  control. 
396-1  to  6  Readings  in  Sociology.  Instructor  and  student  select  reading  topics  which  are  not 
covered  in  depth  in  regular  course  offerings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  instructor. 
397-3  Special  Topics  in  Sociology.  Varying  sociological  topics  selected  by  the  instructor  for 
study  in  depth  and  breadth.  Topics  will  be  announced  in  advance  of  registration  for  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  instructor. 

406-4  Social  Change.  Theories  and  problems  of  social  change;  their  application,  with  emphasis 
on  the  modern  industrial  period. 

412-4  American  and  Soviet  Society.  A  sociological  perspective  on  American  and  Soviet  socie- 
ty. Combines  a  macroscopic  analysis  of  major  social  institutions  with  microscopic  examination  of 
everyday  life;  shows  how  each  social  system  molds  personality  and  how  socially  acquired  habits 
reinforce  the  social  system.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested  in  comparative  and 
political  sociology  as  well  as  those  searching  for  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  two  super 
powers.  Prerequisite:  none,  301  recommended. 
415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.    (See  Philosophy  415.) 

423-4  Sociology  of  Gender.  (Same  as  Women's  Studies  442.)  Examines  social  science  theory 
and  research  on  gender  issues  and  contemporary  roles  of  men  and  women.  The  impact  of  gender  on 
social  life  is  examined  on  the  micro  level,  in  work  and  family  roles,  in  social  institutions,  and  at 
the  global,  cross-cultural  level. 

424-4  Social  Movements  and  Collective  Behavior.  A  sociological  analysis  of  the  behavior  of 
collectivities  in  uninstitutionalized  settings;  crowds,  masses,  publics,  and  social  movements  will 
be  examined  with  relation  to  their  social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  or- 
ganization, and  their  functions  in  society. 
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426-4  Social  Factors  in  Personality  and  Adjustment.  Review  of  selected  theoretical  orienta- 
tions and  research  traditions  in  social  psychology.  Comparison  of  different  theoretical  and  method- 
ological approaches — symbolic  interaction,  role  theory,  developmental  and  social  psychology,  theo- 
ries of  attitude  organization  and  change,  studies  of  belief  and  value  systems,  theories  of 
socialization. 

435-4  Social  Inequality.  Discussion  of  theories  and  evidence  pertaining  to  the  socio-structural 
causes  and  consequences  of  inequality  based  on  social  class,  prestige,  power,  gender,  wealth,  and 
income. 

437-4  Sociology  of  Development.  Survey  of  sociological  theories  of  development  including 
modernization,  dependency,  and  world-system  perspectives.  Problem  areas  of  development  are  ex- 
amined: economic  growth,  state  structures,  multinational  corporations,  labor  force,  education,  mi- 
gration, population,  and  women's  roles. 

438-4  Sociology  of  Ethnic  Relations  in  World  Perspective.  Examines  theories,  concepts  and 
research  on  the  structure  of  ethnic  relations  and  ethnic  problems  in  contemporary  societies  in  ma- 
jor world  regions.  Assimilationist,  pluralist,  secessionist,  and  militant  types  of  ethnic  and  racial 
group  relations  are  covered  in  selected  societies.  Designed  for  students  with  advanced  interest  in 
comparative  ethnic  relations.  Prerequisites:  GEB  215  is  recommended. 

450-4  Social  Thought.  A  survey  of  Western  social  thought  from  the  ancient  world  to  the 
founding  of  the  modern  social  sciences  in  the  19th  century. 

460-4  Sociology  of  Medicine.  Examination  of  the  sociological  factors  involved  in  health  and 
illness,  the  role  of  medicine  in  society,  the  organization  of  medical  care  and  health  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  prospects  for  sociological  research  in  this  area. 

465-4  Sociology  of  Aging.  The  adult  life  cycle  from  a  sociological  perspective,  with  emphasis  on 
the  later  stages  of  adulthood.  Special  topics  on  aging  include  demographic  aspects,  family  interac- 
tion, ethnicity,  and  cross-cultural  trends. 

471-4  Introduction  to  Social  Demography.  Survey  of  concepts,  theories,  and  techniques  of 
population  analysis;  contemporary  trends  and  patterns  in  composition,  growth,  fertility,  mortality, 
and  migration.  Emphasis  is  on  relationship  between  population  and  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors. 

472-3  The  American  Correctional  System.     (See  Administration  of  Justice  472.) 
473-4  Juvenile  Delinquency.     (Same  as  Administration  of  Justice  473.)  Nature  of  sociological 
theories  of  delinquency;  analytical  skills  in  studying  the  delinquent  offenders;  systematic  assess- 
ment of  efforts  at  prevention,  control,  and  rehabilitation  in  light  of  theoretical  perspectives.  Pre- 
requisite: 6  hours  of  social/behavioral  science  recommended. 

474-4  Sociology  of  Education.  Methods,  principles,  and  data  of  sociology  applied  to  the 
educational  situation;  relation  of  education  to  other  institutions  and  groups. 
475-4  Political  Sociology.  (Same  as  Political  Science  419.)  An  examination  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  power  in  social  systems  at  both  the  macro-  and  micro-sociological  levels  of  analysis,  the 
social  bases  of  power  and  politics;  and  various  formal  and  informal  power  structures;  the  chief 
focus  will  be  on  American  society. 

476-4  Politics  and  Religion  in  Comparative  Perspective.  (Same  as  Religious  Studies  476.) 
Examination  of  the  interaction  between  politics  and  religion  in  the  United  States,  with  a  compar- 
ative look  at  other  nations  and  global  regions.  Consideration  given  to  politics  and  religion  as  cul- 
tural and  institutional  systems,  and  to  the  impact  of  each  upon  the  other. 

497-4  Senior  Seminar.  Contemporary  issues  in  sociology  and  the  analysis  of  these  issues.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing  with  20  hours  in  sociology  (including  301),  or  consent  of  instructor.  Not 
for  graduate  credit. 

498-1  to  4  Independent  Research.  With  a  faculty  member  the  student  arranges  a  research 
topic  resulting  in  a  paper  or  report.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  with  20  hours  of  sociology  (in- 
cluding 301),  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Special  Education  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

In  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  teachers  are  prepared  to  work  with 
behaviorally  disordered,  mentally  retarded,  and  learning  disabled  children.  Stu- 
dents seeking  the  Standard  Special  Certificate  will  complete  a  120  semester  hour 
program  leading  to  approval  in  one  of  the  three  handicap  areas  listed  above.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  obtain  joint  certification  in  special  education  and  elementary 
education  must  complete  a  149  hour  program. 

All  programs  are  fully  approved  by  the  Illinois  State  Teacher  Certification 
Board. 

As  with  other  teacher  preparation  programs  within  the  University,  departmen- 
tal approval  must  be  secured  for  each  student  after  the  student's  first  semester  of 
membership  in  the  department. 
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In  the  Department  of  Special  Education  this  approval  and  subsequent  approv- 
als are  based  not  only  on  continued  satisfactory  academic  performance,  but  ac- 
ceptable professional  behaviors  which  the  faculty  deem  essential  for  competent 
and  effective  educators  of  exceptional  children  and  youth. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR— STANDARD  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE  WITH  APPROVAL  IN  BEHAVIORAL 
DISORDERS,  OR  MENTAL  RETARDATION,  OR  LEARNING  DISABILITIES1 

General  Education  Requirements 47 

GEA:  9  hours 

GEB:  9  hours  including  114,  202  and  301 

GEC:  12  hours  including  a  GEC  100  substitution, 

GEC  213,  and  one  literature  course 
GED:  GED  101;  102  or  120;  GED  152  or  153;  Mathematics  114  to 

substitute  for  GED  107 
GEE:  4  hours  including  201  and  two  hours  of  physical  education 
activity. 

Additional  Requirements 12 

Art  348  or  Curriculum  and  Instruction  325  or  Physical  Education  202 

Mathematics  314 

Psychology  301 

Educational  Psychology  412  or  Psychology  431 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Special  Education  53-56 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  (Education  312-3 
hours)1 

Special  Education  Requirements 25-28 

Special  Education  400,  411,  423,  425 10 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  312,  315 6 

Certification  Area  9-12 

Behavioral  Disorders:  401,  417,  430 
Mentally  Retarded 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded:  402,  406,  418,  430 
Trainable-Severely/Profoundly  Handicapped: 
402,  406,  421,  431 
Learning  Disabilities:  404,  419,  430 

Electiues  5-8 

Psychology  305,  307  (both  required  in  behavioral  disorders)  Special 
Education  410;  Curriculum  and  Instruction  407 

Total  120 


!To  be  certified  in  two  areas  of  special  education,  a  student  must  take  problem  and  characteristics  courses  in  both  areas, 
methods  courses  in  both  areas  and  eight  hours  of  student  teaching  in  both  areas. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR-^JOINT  CERTIFICATION  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

General  Education  Requirements 50 

GEA:  9  hours 

GEB:  12  hours  including  114,  202  and  301 

GEC:  12  hours  including  Music  101  (a  GEC  substitution),  GEC 

213  and  one  literature  course 
GED:  GED  101;  102  or  120;  GED  152  or  153;  Mathematics  114  to 

substitute  for  GED  107 
GEE:  4  hours  including  201  and  two  hours  of  physical  education 

activity. 
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Additional  Requirements 24 

Art  348  or  Music  325  or  Physical  Education  202 

Mathematics  314 

Concentration  in  Social  Science  to  include: 

Psychology  301,  305,  307,  431  18 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Special  Education  72-75 

Professional  Education  Requirements 31 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 
(Education  312/400-6  hours)1 

Special  Education  Requirements 19-22 

Special  Education  400,  411,  423,  425 10 

Certification  Area  9-12 

Behavioral  Disorders:  401,  417,  430 
Mentally  Retarded 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded:  402,  406,  418,  430 
Trainable-Severely/Profoundly  Handicapped: 
402,  406,  421,  431 
Learning  Disabilities:  404,  419,  430 

Elementary  Education  Requirements  22 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  312,  315,  423,  424,  426,  427,  435  

Total  146-149 


Includes  eight  hours  of  student  teaching  for  special  education  and  eight  hours  of  student  teaching  for  elementary 
education. 

Courses  (SPED) 

400-3  Introduction  to  Special  Education.  An  overview  of  characteristics  of  all  types  of  excep- 
tional children  and  youth  including  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits.  The  course  also 
covers  the  effects  of  handicapping  conditions  in  learning  situations,  and  an  overview  of  the  history 
of  special  education  including  legislation  and  litigation. 

401-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Behavior  Disordered  Children  and  Youth. 
Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals,  and  the  effective 
use  of  ancillary  services  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  and/or  socially  maladjusted.  Emphasis  on 
the  understanding  of  maladaptive  behavior  through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior.  Prerequi- 
site: 400  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

402-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  Child.  Emphasizes  a  devel- 
opmental approach  to  understanding  and  dealing  with  children  who  have  mildly  and  moderately 
reduced  mental  abilities.  Considers  historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  factors  pertinent  to  men- 
tal retardation.  Prerequisite:  400  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 
403-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help  teachers  in  the 
identification  of  and  programming  for  gifted  and  talented  children.  Prerequisite:  400  or  concur- 
rent enrollment  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

404-3  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Youth.  Behav- 
ioral, emotional,  physical,  and  learning  characteristics  of  children  and  youth,  with  learning  disa- 
bilities. Emphasis  on  receptive  and  expressive  modalities  for  learning;  theories  dealing  with 
causes  and  management.  Prerequisite:  400  or  concurrent  enrollment  or  consent  of  department 
chairperson. 

405-3  Education  of  the  Preschool  Handicapped  Child.  Emphasizes  classroom  procedures 
for  enhancing  development  in  children  with  developmental  delay.  Covers  organization  of  the  cur- 
riculum, goal  setting,  task  analysis,  lesson  planning,  and  classroom  organization.  Practicum  with 
preschool  handicapped  children  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  400,  concurrent 
enrollment,  or  consent  of  chairperson. 

406-3  Characteristics  of  Moderately  and  Severely  Handicapped  Learners..  Presents  his- 
torical, theoretical,  and  research  developments  in  service  delivery  for  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages.  Provides  the  basic  developmental,  instructional,  and  curricular  background 
essential  for  prospective  educators.  Emphasizes  a  behavioral  approach.  Thirty  hours  of  observa- 
tion or  equivalent  applied  experience  is  required. 

408-3  Integrating  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth  in  Normalized  Environments.     For 
school  personnel  who  serve  directly  and  indirectly  handicapped  children  and  youth.  The  course 
focuses  on  providing  the  essential  characteristic  information  and  skills  to  appropriately  educate 
the  handicapped  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
409-1  to  6  Cross-Cultural  Studies.     Seminar  and/or  directed  independent  study  concerned  with 
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soeiocultural  variables  affecting  the  personality  characteristics  and  educational  needs  of  children 
who  are  diagnosed  as  mentally,  emotionally,  or  physically  handicapped.  Prerequisite:  400  or  con- 
sent of  instructor  and  department  chairperson. 

410-2  International  Aspects  of  Services  for  the  Handicapped.  Focus  on  innovative  ideas 
and  practices  in  other  countries  in  preschool  programs,  special  education,  rehabilitation,  vocation- 
al training  and  employment,  recreation,  community  living,  organizational  structures,  and 
legislation. 

411-3  Assessment  in  Special  Education.  Course  covers  general  assessment  information,  in- 
telligence and  academic  norm-referenced  test,  informal  inventories,  and  adaptive  behavior  and 
rating  scales.  A  laboratory  fee  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  Prerequisite:  400;  one  of 

401,  402,  or  404;  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

412-3  Assessment  and  Remedial  Planning  for  the  Preschool  Handicapped  Child.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  assessment  of  preschool  handicapped  children  including  the  specifics  of  screen- 
ing, tests  used  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  observational  procedures.  A  charge  for  testing  mate- 
rials is  required.  No  textbook  is  required.  Prerequisite:  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-3  Assessment  and  Remedial  Planning  for  Youth  in  Special  Education.  Testing,  evalu- 
ation, and  program  development  for  adolescent  students  with  special  learning  problems.  Purchase 
of  testing  materials  costing  approximately  $12  is  required.  Prerequisite:  400  and  consent  of 
department. 

417-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Behaviorally  Disordered  Children  and 
Youth.  Psychoeducational  procedures  used  in  teaching  the  behaviorally  disordered  children  and 
youth.  Includes  field  trips,  meetings  with  parents,  and  visits  by  resource  persons  from  schools  and 
agencies.  Prerequisite:  400,  401. 

418-3  Teaching  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  Children  Elementary  Level.  Psychoedu- 
cational strategies  used  in  teaching  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  children  and  youth.  Pre- 
requisite: 400,  402. 

419-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Youth.  Psych- 
oeducational strategies  used  in  teaching  children  and  youth  with  learning  disabilities.  Prerequi- 
site: 400,  404. 

421-3  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Moderately  and  Severely  Handicapped 
Children.  Emphasizes  a  behavioral  approach  (i.e.,  systematic  instruction)  in  teaching  young 
students  with  severe  handicaps  (e.g.,  moderate  MR,  severe  MR,  profound  MR,  multiple  handi- 
capped, autistic).  Systematic  instruction  is  discussed  in  relation  to  applications  across  various  cur- 
riculum domains.  Each  student  must  have  access  to  working  with  moderately  or  severely  handi- 
capped students  during  the  semester.  All  students  are  to  develop  and  implement  an  instructional 
program  during  the  course  of  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  400,  406. 

423-2  General  Procedures  in  Special  Education.  Presents  key  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94-142,  including  Individualized  Education  Programs  (IEPS)  and  principles  of  behavior  manage- 
ment common  to  the  instruction  of  students  with  special  needs.  Prerequisites:  400;  and  one  of  401, 

402,  403,  or  404;  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

425-2  Home-School  Coordination  in  Special  Education.  Consideration  of  the  techniques 
used  in  parent  interviews,  conferences,  and  referrals  by  school  personnel  with  parents  of  handi- 
capped children.  Prerequisite:  400  or  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

430-3  Secondary  Programming  for  Mildly  Handicapped  Students.  Deals  with  modifica- 
tions of  and  additions  to  school  programs  to  ensure  that  they  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
mildly  handicapped  adolescent.  Includes  detailed  coverage  of  joint  work-study  programs  as  prepa- 
ration for  vocational  adequacy,  and  addition  of  remedial  and  compensatory  program  models.  Pre- 
requisite: 400  and  one  of  401,  402,  403,  or  404. 

431-2  Work-Study  Programs  for  Severely  Handicapped  Adolescents  to  Age  21.  Deals 
with  program  offerings  in  public  school  special  education  programs  designed  to  prepare  the  se- 
verely handicapped  adolescent  for  maximum  vocational  adequacy.  Prerequisite:  400  and  one  of 
401,  402,  404,  or  406. 

490-1  to  4  Readings  in  Special  Education.  Study  of  a  highly  specific  problem  area  in  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children.  Open  only  to  selected  seniors.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite: 
400  and  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

Special  Major  (Major) 

The  Special  Major  Program  allows  qualified  undergraduate  students  to  design 
their  own  majors  using  the  resources  of  more  than  one  University  department  or 
program,  if  no  specific  major  exists  that  will  meet  their  specific  post-baccalau- 
reate needs.  Guidelines  for  developing  a  Special  Major  curriculum  are  available 
in  the  office  of  the  coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program,  Faner  2427.  These 
require  that  the  student: 

1.  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.50  or  better  to  enter  the  program; 
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2.  consult  with  the  coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program  about  developing 
a  Special  Major; 

3.  obtain  a  faculty  sponsor  from  a  department  with  studies  most  like  the  Spe- 
cial Major; 

4.  collaborate  with  the  sponsor  to  propose  a  workable  plan  of  study,  structured 
coherently  around  a  central  topic,  with  a  title  that  identifies  the  program's 
individualized  purpose; 

5.  receive  approval  of  the  program  proposal  from  the  coordinator  of  the  Special 
Major  Program; 

6.  complete  at  least  28  semester  hours  of  courses,  at  the  300-  or  400-level,  ap- 
proved for  the  Special  Major  by  the  coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program 
after  the  program  is  approved; 

7.  meet  all  graduation  and  course  hour  requirements  of  the  University  and  of 
the  college  and  department  which  agree  to  sponsor  the  Special  Major.  Final 
recommendation  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  Special  Major  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  coordinator  of  the  Special  Major  Program,  with  approval  of 
the  appropriate  cooperating  college  dean. 

Speech  Communication  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Department  of  Speech  Communication  offers  courses  in  the  history,  theory 
and  application  of  communication.  These  courses  reflect  the  liberal  arts  and  social 
science  tradition  as  an  approach  to  theory  and  application. 

The  department  also  sponsors  co-curricular  activities  in  debate,  forensics,  per- 
formance studies  (oral  interpretation),  and  public  relations,  all  of  which  are  open 
to  non-majors. 

English  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Speech  Communi- 
cation and  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  English  is  required  of  all  students  in 
Speech  Communication.  To  meet  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  the  Department 
of  Speech  Communication  a  student  must  demonstrate  the  following  basic  skills: 
the  ability  to  deliver  effective  public  speeches  and  oral  performances  of  literature; 
the  ability  to  write  clear,  correct  English  prose;  the  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  at  the  interpersonal  level  as  well  as  in  small  and  large  groups;  and,  the 
ability  to  understand  and  apply  theory  and  research  which  are  relevant  to  the 
student's  program  specialization. 

These  communication  competencies  may  be  demonstrated  by  completing  the 
major  program  and  any  one  of  the  specializations  described  below  and  by  receiv- 
ing no  lower  than  a  C  grade  in  courses  listed  in  the  required  core  and  as  required 
in  the  student's  chosen  specialization.  Under  certain  circumstances,  a  student 
may  elect  to  demonstrate  a  competency  by  passing  a  proficiency  examination 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Speech  Communication. 

In  order  to  declare  the  speech  communication  major,  a  student  must  have 
attained  a  GPA  of  2.25  and  must  maintain  that  GR\  in  order  to  remain  a  speech 
communication  major. 

Prior  to  entry  to  the  speech  communication  major,  a  student  must  take  the  Lan- 
guage Skills  Examination  (LSE).  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  speech  communi- 
cation major,  a  student  must  score  at  or  above  the  70th  percentile  on  that  exam. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  MAJOR 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEC  200,  GED  152  or  153  are  recommended 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Speech  Communication  42 
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Required  Core  Courses 9 

Communication  theory:  230 

Communication  skills:  3  hours  of  public  communication 

selected  from  221,  325,  326  or  370;  and  3  hours  of 

interpersonal  communication  selected  from  261,  262, 

371  or  383. 
Required  Curriculum  Specialization 33 

Interpersonal  Communication  Specialization 33 

For  students  interested  in  topics  of  communication 
in  interpersonal  relationships,  language  in  everyday 
interactions,  group  communication  dynamics,  and 
non-verbal  and  intercultural  aspects  of  communi- 
cation; and  careers  in  communication  skills  training, 
interviewing,  communication  research,  conflict 
management,  and  employee  or  client  relations. 
Required:  261,  262,  361,  383,  442,  461;  and  15  hours 
selected  from  280,  340,  341,  362,  371,  382,  401,  440, 
441,  443,  444,  446,  452,  460,  462,  465,  480  or  483. 

Performance  Studies  Specialization 33 

For  students  interested  in  theatrical  and  everyday 
performance  and  the  oral  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture, and  in  careers  in  performance,  writing-as- 
performance,  and  public  presentation  from  business 
to  the  arts. 
Required:  370,  371,  471,  472;  6  hours  selected  from 
474,  475,  476;  at  least  one  hour  selected  from  390 
or  490;  and  15  hours  selected  from  221,  310,  325, 
326,  341,  361,  383,  401,  411,  421(3),  431,  432,  433, 
435  or  461. 

Persuasive  Communication  Specialization 33 

For  students  interested  in  public  and  political 
discourse,  argumentation,  rhetoric,  social  influ- 
ence and  media;  careers  in  law,  politics,  sales, 
corporate  and  public  advocacy,  and  selected  areas  in 
business  and  mass  media. 
Required:  221,  325,  326,  358,  411,  421(3),  442;  12 
hours  selected  from  280,  281,  310,  341,  361,  362, 
371,  382,  401,  421(3,3),  440,  441,  443,  446,  451, 
452,  465  or  476. 

Organizational  Communication  Specialization 33 

For  students  interested  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  com- 
munication topics  in  the  context  of  the  organization 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  compliance-gaining, 
superior-subordinate  interaction,  communication 
audit  methods,  organizational  networks,  organiza- 
tional climate  and  culture,  conflict  resolution, 
impact  of  new  communication  technology,  and  infor- 
mation flow. 
Required:  261,  280,  326,  383,  460,  480,  483;  12  hours 
selected  from  221,  262,  281,  310,  325,  341,  358, 
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361,  362,  381,  382,  390,  410,  411,  441,  442,  443, 
452,  481,  482  or  490. 

Public  Relations  Specialization 33 

For  students  interested  in  social  influence  and 
change  through  diverse  media;  and  careers  in 
agency,  corporate,  or  not-for-profit  public  relations. 
Required:  280,  281,  326,  381,  382,  481,  JRNL  309  and 
310,  Design  497d  or  JRNL  315,  and  6  hours  se- 
lected from  390,  490,  493  Or  494. 
Electives 32 

PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ADVISEMENT: 

1.  Electives  cannot  be  professional  communication  courses;  professional 
communication  includes  journalism,  graphics,  cinema  and  photogra- 
phy, organizational  communication,  and  radio  and  television. 

2.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  include  in  their  electives  at 
least  one  advanced  writing  course  such  as  English  290,  390  or  491,  and 
at  least  one  course  in  psychology  such  as  Psychology  307,  320  or  323. 

3.  Students  interested  in  agency  or  corporate  public  relations  are  also  ad- 
vised to  select  15  hours  of  electives  from  the  College  of  Business  and 
Administration.  Recommended  courses  are  Management  304,  Market- 
ing 304,  305  and  363.  

Total  120 

Communication  Education  Specialization  and  B.S.  Degree,  College  of 
Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  MAJOR 

For  students  interested  in  receiving  teaching  certification  in  Speech 
Communication,  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  the  College  of  Education,  Speech  Communication 
Major. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Must  include  GEB  114,  202  and  301,  GEC  200,  GEC  literature,  GEC  213, 
GED  152  or  153,  GEE  201  and  two  hours  of  physical  education  courses. 

Speech  Communication  Core  Requirements 9 

Speech  Communication  230  and  326;  and  either  371  or  383. 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Speech  Communication 33 

Speech  Communication  221,  261,  262,  325,  370,  432,  and  either 
474  or  475;  6  hours  selected  from  281,  310,  326,  340,  383,  401, 
411  or  476;  6  hours  selected  from  371,  433,  435,  471  or  472. 

Professional  Education  Requirements 28 

Includes  Speech  Communication  431.  See  Teacher  Education 
Program,  Chapter  3  for  education  requirements. 

Approved  Minor 15  + 

Number  of  hours  needed  depends  on  area  selected  for  minor;  see 

individual  programs  for  specific  requirements.  

Total  '. 131 

Speech  Communication  Minor 

A  minor  in  Speech  Communication  consists  of  a  minimum  of  15  hours  which  must 
include  221,  230,  262,  and  one  course  (3  hours)  at  the  400-level.  Students  electing 
Speech  Communication  as  a  minor  in  a  teacher  education  program  must  include 
Speech  Communication  431. 
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Courses  (SPCM) 

Courses  in  speech  communication  are  listed  according  to  numerical  order.  Howev- 
er, the  second  digit  in  the  course  number  indicates  its  topical  focus  in  the  speech 
communication  curriculum,  as  follows: 

00-09  Communication  Theory  and  Research  Methods 

10-19  Rhetorical  Theory  and  Criticism 

20-29  Oral  Communication  and  Public  Address 

30-39  Communication  Education 

40-49  Language  and  Semiotic  Communication;  Cultural  Studies 

50-59  Political  Communication;  Media  Studies 

60-69  Interpersonal  and  Phenomenological  Communication;  Philosophy  of 
Communication 

70-79  Performance  Studies:  Oral  Interpretation 

80-89  Organizational  Communication  and  Public  Relations 

90-99  Research  Reporting:  Applied  Studies  and  Practicum 

100-3  Speech  Communication  Workshop.  A  workshop  in  debate,  oral  interpretation,  or  pub- 
lic speaking  for  secondary  school  seniors  interested  in  intensive  study  in  one  or  more  or  these 
areas.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

221-3  Advanced  Public  Speaking.    The  components  of  effective  speech  with  actual  preparation 
and  presentation  of  several  types  of  speeches.  Prerequisite:  GED  153  or  consent  of  instructor. 
230-3  Introduction  to  Speech  Communication  Theory.     Introduction  to  speech  communica- 
tion theory.  Examination  of  history  and  theoretical  issues  as  a  basis  for  understanding  applied 
communication  areas. 

258-1  to  30  Work  Experience.  Credit  given  for  work  experience  by  students  enrolled  in  the  De- 
partment of  Speech  Communication.  Such  credit  is  granted  upon  approval  of  the  undergraduate 
adviser. 

261-3  Small  Group  Communication.  Introduction  to  small  group  communication  and  the 
small  group  process.  Special  emphasis  given  to  problem-solving  discussion  groups. 
262-3  Interpersonal  Communication  II.  Focuses  on  face-to-face  interaction  and  intergroup 
relations  by  combining  information  about  human  communication  and  practice  in  communication. 
Utilizes  the  laboratory  method  for  learning  to  establish  and  develop  communicative  relationship 
with  others.  Prerequisite:  GED  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

280-3  Business  and  Professional  Communication.  A  survey  of  communication  theory 
pertaining  to  business  and  professional  settings.  Provides  practice  applicable  to  interviews,  con- 
ference briefings,  and  presentation  techniques.  Prerequisite:  GED  152  or  153. 
281-3  Introduction  to  Public  Relations.  Philosophies  and  principles  of  agency,  business,  gov- 
ernmental, and  nonprofit  public  relations.  Historical  perspectives,  current  and  future  trends,  and 
career  opportunities  explored. 

310-3  Speech  Composition.  Rhetorical  techniques  of  public  address.  Two  major  speeches  pre- 
pared, with  every  possible  refinement.  Prerequisite:  221. 

325-3  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Through  the  study  of  argument,  evidence,  reasoning,  and 
oral  advocacy  this  course  seeks  to  ensure  competence  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth  by  investiga- 
tion and  research  and  the  establishment  of  truth  through  proof.  The  ultimate  rationale  for  the 
course  is  the  discovery  and  support  of  intelligent  decisions.  Prerequisite:  221,  or  280,  or  GED  153, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

326-3  Persuasion.  The  means  of  influencing  individuals  and  groups  through  communication. 
Emphasizes  the  shaping  of  other's  values,  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior  primarily  by  the  spoken 
word.  Provides  theoretical  information  about  and  practice  in  persuasive  speaking,  for  sources  and 
targets  of  persuasion. 

340-3  Introduction  to  Language  Acquisition.  Interdisciplinary  approaches  to  the  interaction 
between  language  acquisition  and  communication  development.  Topics  include  nonverbal  commu- 
nication, phonology,  syntax,  semantics,  and  pragmatics.  Provides  a  background  for  those  working 
with  young  children. 

341-3  Introduction  to  Intercultural  Communication.  (Same  as  Linguistics  341.)  Examina- 
tion of  the  elements  and  structure  of  intercultural  and  transracial  communication  in  the  United 
States.  Designed  to  analyze  and  describe  the  interaction  between  social  perception  and  expression 
as  manifest  in  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior.  Emphasis  on  the  functional  communication  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Prerequisite:  262  or  GED  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 
358-3  Political  Campaigns  and  Elections.     (See  Political  Science  318.) 

361-3  Nonverbal  Communication.  Nonverbal  factors  that  influence  the  communicative  inter- 
action among  persons.  Review  research  findings  and  conduct  projects  germane  to  nonverbal  com- 
munication. Readings,  discussions,  and  research  projects.  Prerequisite:  262  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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362-3  Communication  and  Social  Process.  Introduction  to  the  phenomenology  of  human 
communication  and  social  process.  Analysis  and  description  of  interpersonal  communication  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  human  communities.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature  of 
persons,  consciousness,  and  communication  exchange  in  society. 

363-3  Analytic  Creative  Communication.  Releasing  creativity  as  creative  interchange  in  per- 
sons and  social  relations,  by  analyzing  and  removing  basic  obstructions  to  beliefs,  attitudes,  de- 
sires, and  habits,  with  increasing  freedom  to  communicate  creatively. 

364-3  Synergetic  Creative  Communication.  Releasing  creativity  as  creative  interchange  in 
persons  and  social  relations,  by  relating  synergetically  the  analyzed  fragments  of  knowledge  for  a 
creative  lifestyle,  with  increasing  freedom  to  communicate  creatively. 

370-3  Oral  Interpretation  II.  Theory  and  practice  in  advanced  interpretation  techniques,  with 
emphasis  on  the  student  as  performer.  Prerequisite:  GEC  200  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
371-3  Storytelling  and  the  Oral  Tradition.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  art  of  storytelling  with 
emphasis  upon  practical  application,  source  materials,  and  historical  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
381-3  Public  Relations  in  Practice.  Application  of  public  theory  and  principles  through  train- 
ing and  practice  in  the  development  of  public  relations  production  skills  including  message  con- 
struction and  delivery,  verbal,  nonverbal,  and  visual  production  work  and  special  events  compo- 
nents. Prerequisite:  281  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  passage  of  language  skills  examination. 
382-3  Research  Methods  in  Public  Communication.  An  introductory  survey  of  methods  and 
techniques  of  audience  analysis  and  public  opinion  research.  Designed  especially  for  public  rela- 
tions specialization.  Instruction  in  the  design  of  research  tools,  sample  selection,  interviewing, 
and  the  use  of  the  computer  for  data  analysis. 

383-3  Interviewers  and  Interviewing.  Planning,  conducting,  and  analyzing  interviews  with 
emphasis  on  roles  of  interviewer  and  respondent  in  professional  and  organizational  communica- 
tion settings.  Study  of  factors  affecting  accuracy,  openness,  and  goal  attainment  in  use  of  inter- 
view methods  for  evaluation  and  research.  Individual  and  small  group  projects  with  selected  as- 
pects of  interviewing.  Prerequisite:  262  or  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

390-1  to  6  Applied  Communication.  Supervised  individual  and  group  performance  in  various 
communication  arts.  Emphasis  on  the  practical  application  of  verbal  skills.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  A  maximum  of  six  hours  may  be  counted  toward  a  speech  major;  a  maximum  of  six  hours 
toward  degree  requirements.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  department  adviser. 
401-3  Communication  Theories  and  Models.  An  introduction  to  theory  construction  and 
model  utilization  in  communication  research.  Critical  analysis  of  existing  communication  theo- 
ries in  the  social  sciences  as  a  basis  for  generating  new  models.  Emphasis  on  the  heuristic  nature 
and  function  of  the  language/speech  act  paradigm  in  communication  studies. 
411-3  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  criticize  public  dis- 
course, including  speeches,  written  works,  and  the  mass  media. 

421-3  to  9  (3,  3,  3)  Studies  in  Public  Address.  Critical  studies  of  speakers  and  issues  relevant 
to  social  and  political  movements  dominants  in  national  and  international  affairs.  A  lecture,  read- 
ing, and  discussion  course.  Students  may  repeat  enrollment  to  a  total  of  nine  hours.  Prerequisite: 
for  undergraduates,  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-3  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Survey  of  normal  speech  development  with  emphasis  on 
the  elementary  school  years.  Concept  of  speech  as  skill  basic  to  reading,  writing,  and  spelling. 
Psychological  and  sociological  variables  affecting  language  as  it  relates  to  school  learning.  Speech 
experiences  supportive  of  the  child's  linguistic,  intellectual,  and  social  development. 
431-3  Speech  in  Secondary  School.  Philosophy  of  speech  education,  and  effective  teaching  of 
speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  speech  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

432-3  Secondary  School  Forensic  Program.  Designed  to  evaluate  and  plan  the  proper  role  of 
forensics  in  the  secondary  school  and  to  prepare  the  students  for  their  tasks  as  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  that  program.  Students  enrolled  as  majors  in  speech  communication  with  a  spe- 
cialization in  communication  education  must  complete  this  course  before  enrolling  for  student 
teaching.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  325,  GEC  200. 

433-3  Children's  Literature  in  Performance.  Study  of  children's  fiction  and  poetry  through 
analysis,  creative  drama,  and  performance,  including  solo  and  group  work. 

435-3  to  6  (3,  3)  Topics  in  Creative  Drama.  An  exploration  of  advanced  theories  and  tech- 
niques for  conducting  sessions  in  informal  drama.  Topics  vary  and  are  announced  in  advance.  Stu- 
dents may  repeat  enrollment  in  the  course,  since  the  topics  change.  Lecture,  discussion,  class  proj- 
ects, school  visitations. 

440-3  Language  Behavior.  Study  of  linguistic  approaches  to  speech  communication  based  on 
behavioral  determinants  such  as  culture,  history,  speech  community,  value  orientations,  social 
perception  and  expression,  and  the  nature  and  function  of  interpersonal  transaction.  Prerequisite: 
340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-3  Intercultural  Communication.  Application  of  semiotic  and  cultural  theories  to  lan- 
guage behavior.  Emphasis  on  speech  communication  as  an  approach  to  the  study  of  intercultural 
communication.  Prerequisite:  341  or  consent  of  instructor. 

442-3  Psychology  of  Human  Communication.  Nature,  development,  and  functions  of  verbal 
and  nonverbal  behavior;  application  of  psychology  theories  and  research  to  the  communication 
process  in  individuals  and  groups.  Emphasis  on  the  systemic  nature  of  communicative  behavior. 
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443-3  General  Semantics.  Formulations  from  the  works  of  Alfred  Korzybski  and  from  neo- 
Korzybskian  interpreters  are  presented.  General  semantics  is  discussed  as  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  knowledge.  Relationships  are  made  to  contemporary  problems  in  human  affairs. 
444-3  Studies  in  Language  Acquisition.  Research  in  and  theories  of  the  development  of  verbal 
and  nonverbal  language  with  attention  to  the  maturational  process.  Includes  investigation  of  so- 
cial, phonological,  syntactical,  and  semantic  correlates  of  communication  development.  Appropri- 
ate for  advanced  students  interested  in  working  with  or  conducting  research  involving  children. 
445-3  Conversational  Performance.  Analysis  of  performance  acts  within  everyday  interac- 
tion: stories,  jokes,  laughter,  teasing,  etc.  Application  of  theories  of  play,  metacommunication  and 
framing.  Re-performance  of  recorded,  transcribed  conversations  as  method  of  exploring  aesthetic 
dimensions  of  communication.  Prerequisite:  9  hours  of  SPCM  courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 
446-3  Sociology  of  Language  Discourse  and  Signs.  Introduction  to  sociological  semiotics,  es- 
pecially structuralism  and  post-structuralism.  Reference  to  French  theorists  such  as  Barthes, 
Baudrillard,  Bourdieu,  Certeau,  Deleuze  and  Guattari,  Greimas,  Group  Mu,  Lacan,  Lyotard,  and 
Perelman.  Emphasis  on  the  practice  of  discourse,  language,  and  signs  as  a  model  for  research  in 
the  human  science  of  communicology. 

447-3  Semiotic.  (Same  as  Philosophy  422.)  Introduction  to  Semiotic  as  the  general  theory  of 
signs,  including  natural  signs,  signals  and  linguistic  expressions.  Concentration  on  contrasts  and 
comparisons  between  language  and  more  primitive  types  of  signs. 

451-3  Political  Communication.  (Same  as  Political  Science  418.)  A  critical  review  of  theory 
and  research  which  relate  to  the  influence  of  communication  variables  on  political  values,  atti- 
tudes, and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  358  or  consent  of  instructor. 

452-3  Interpersonal  Communication  and  the  Mass  Media.  A  review,  synthesis,  and  analysis 
of  communication  theory  and  research  which  deals  with  the  process,  interactive  nature  of  inter- 
personal, and  mass  channels  of  communication.  Prerequisite:  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 
460-3  Small  Group  Communication:  Theory  and  Research.  A  critical  examination  of  small 
group  theory  and  research  in  speech  communication.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of 
principles  of  effective  communication  and  decision-making  in  the  small,  task-oriented  groups. 
Prerequisite:  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-3  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Communication  I.  Interpersonal  communication  is  stud- 
ied as  human  encounter.  The  philosophy  and  theoretical  bases  of  existential  phenomenological 
approaches  to  human  communication  are  discussed.  Projects  are  evolved  by  small  groups  that  con- 
tribute to  the  understanding  of  human  communication. 

462-3  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Communications  II.    Various  theories  of  social  and  cul- 
tural change  are  explored.  The  role  of  interpersonal  communication  in  the  development  of  human 
consciousness  is  explicated.  Projects  are  evolved  by  small  groups  that  examine  values  and  priori- 
ties of  human  nature  and  cultural  nature. 
465-3  Philosophy  of  Language.     (See  Philosophy  425.) 

471-3  Prose  Fiction  in  Performance.  Study  of  prose  fiction  through  analysis  and  individual 
performance.  Prerequisite:  370  or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-3  Poetry  in  Performance.  The  study  of  poetic  form  through  analysis  and  performance. 
Prerequisite:  370,  GEC  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

474-3  Staging  Literature.    Theory  and  practice  of  staging  literature  in  the  lyric  mode  with  em- 
phasis on  adapting  and  directing.  Prerequisite:  370  or  consent  of  instructor. 
475-3  Narrative  Theatre.    Theory  and  practice  of  staging  narrative  literature  with  emphasis  on 
adapting  and  directing.  Prerequisite:  471  or  474  or  consent  of  instructor. 

476-3  Writing  as  Performance.  An  examination  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  links  between 
composition  and  performance.  Lectures,  reading,  and  assignments  focus  on  performance  as  a 
means  and  an  end  to  creative  writing. 

480-3  Dynamics  of  Organizational  Communication.  Introduction  to  interrelationships  of 
communicative  behavioral  and  attitudes  with  organizational  policies,  structures,  outcomes.  Uses 
case  studies  and  role-plays  to  teach  principles.  Individual  research  into  selected  aspects  of 
organizational  communication.  Prerequisite:  280,  442,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481-3  Public  Relations  Cases  and  Campaigns.  Advanced  course  in  public  relations  case  anal- 
ysis and  campaign  planning.  Students  critique  public  relations  campaigns  created  by  various  prof- 
it, nonprofit,  and  agency  organizations.  Students  also  design  public  relations  campaigns  from 
problem  identification  through  evaluation  stages.  Prerequisite:  381  and  382  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

483-3  Studies  in  Organizational  Communication.  Study  of  communication  systems  and  be- 
haviors within  organizations.  Consideration  of  relevance  of  communication  to  management  opera- 
tions, employee  morale,  networks,  superior-subordinate  relations,  production,  and  organizational 
climates.  Individual  research  into  selected  aspects  of  organizational  communication.  Prerequisite: 
480  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490-1  to  6  Communication  Practicum.  A  supervised  experience  using  communication  skills. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  performance  skills  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  Communication 
studies,  (b)  Performance  activity,  (c)  Interpersonal  communication,  (d)  Debate  and  forensic  activi- 
ty, (e)  Political  communication,  (f)  Organizational  communication,  (g)  Instructional  communica- 
tion. May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Undergraduates  limited  to  a  total  of  six  hours  and  graduate  stu- 
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dents  to  three  to  be  counted  toward  degree  requirements. 

491-1  to  3  Independent  Study  in  Communication.  Readings,  creative  projects,  or  writing 
projects  focusing  on  a  theoretical  study  of  communication.  The  independent  study  should  normal- 
ly be  completed  in  one  semester  under  the  tutorial  supervision  of  a  faculty  sponsor.  Not  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  speech,  consent  of  instructor  and  departmental  adviser. 
492-2  to  8  Workshop  in  Performance  Studies.  Summer  offering  concentrating  in  specialized 
areas  of  performance  studies.  Prerequisite:  GED  200  and  SPCM  370  or  consent  of  instructor. 
493-3  to  9  (3,  3,  3)  Special  Topics  in  Communication.  An  exploration  of  selected  current  top- 
ics in  communication  arts  and  studies.  Topics  vary  and  are  announced  in  advance;  both  students 
and  faculty  suggest  ideas.  Students  may  repeat  enrollment  in  the  course,  as  the  topic  varies. 
494-1  to  6  Internship  in  Public  Relations.  A  supervised  experience  using  public  relations 
skills  in  a  professional  or  career  setting.  Maximum  of  six  hours  to  be  counted  toward  degree  re- 
quirements. Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Technical  Careers  (College,  courses) 

The  College  of  Technical  Careers  offers  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  The  degree  programs  are  listed  alphabetically  in  this 
chapter.  Requirements  for  admission  and  program  completion  vary  and  are  stated 
within  the  description  for  each  program. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  degrees  are  available  in  a  variety  of  technical  pro- 
grams ranging  from  aviation  maintenance  to  tool  and  manufacturing  technology. 
Third-year  specializations  are  available  in  certain  program  areas  to  further  the 
student's  technical  knowledge. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  designed  to  provide  technically-oriented  pro- 
grams of  study  which  are  made  up  of  both  management  and  advanced  technical 
course  work.  Details  of  each  major  area  of  study  are  listed  under  Advanced  Tech- 
nical Studies,  Interior  Design,  or  Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management. 

The  following  general  education  and  technically-related  courses  are  taught 
within  the  College  of  Technical  Careers.  They  serve  as  common  requirements  for 
various  majors.  Some  of  the  courses  are  also  available  to  students  enrolled  in  oth- 
er academic  units. 

Courses  (TC) 

100-3  Introduction  to  Technical  Careers.  Designed  to  introduce  prospective  clientele  to  ca- 
reers in  technical  fields  and  in  specific  to  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  with  a  focus  on  career 
decision  making,  selective  admission  procedures,  course  and  licensure  requirements,  and  career 
placement  and  mobility. 

102-2  Technical  Writing.  To  successfully  complete  this  course,  student  should  be  proficient  in 
particular  writing  techniques  (technical  description,  definition,  classification,  abstracting,  etc.) 
and  follow  through  a  library  or  field  research  project  in  their  individual  technical  fields.  Lecture 
and  individualized  instruction.  Prerequisite:  GED  101. 

105-4  (2,  2)  Technical  Mathematics.  Will  enable  the  student  to  solve  problems  within  the  con- 
text of  engineering  technologies,  (a)  Emphasizes  the  use  of  algebraic  equations  and  geometric  re- 
lationships and  formulas,  and  right  triangle  trigonometry.  Lecture-discussion,  four  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  or  equivalent,  (b)  Emphasizes 
the  application  of  trigonometric  relationships  to  problems  in  applied  technologies,  and  contains 
additional  topics  in  algebra  including  linear  systems,  quadratic  equations,  and  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions.  Lecture-discussion,  four  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  105a 
or  equivalent.  The  use  of  an  electronic  calculator  with  scientific  functions  is  required  for  both  (a) 
and  (b). 

107-4  (2,  2)  Applied  Physics.  Places  emphasis  on  basic  and  applied  physics  at  a  level  consistent 
with  technical  education  objectives.  The  student  will  learn  laws  and  principles  and  solve  problems 
pertaining  to  (a)  mechanics  and  the  structure  of  matter,  (b)  heat  and  electricity.  Lecture- 
discussion  four  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  105a  or  equivalent. 

120-3  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Technical  Careers  I.  An  individualized  program  of  instruction  de- 
signed to  acquaint  students  enrolled  in  the  various  technical  programs  of  the  College  of  Technical 
Careers  with  applications  and  procedures  common  to  their  area  of  specialization.  Students  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  a  basic  working  knowledge  of  the  standard  documents  and  procedures  related 
to  their  specific  area  through  the  use  of  business  working  papers  and  practice  sets.  Open  only  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers.  Lecture  three  hours. 
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199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  and  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervi- 
sor, and  division  chairperson. 

210-4  (2,  2)  Job  Orientation  and  Analysis,  (a)  Special  instructional  sessions  offered  on  person- 
ality, clothing,  job  application,  and  professional  ethics.  Preparation  of  a  portfolio  consisting  of  a 
personal  data  sheet,  an  analysis  of  prospective  employing  firms,  sample  letters  of  application,  and 
an  acceptance  or  refusal.  Practice  in  being  interviewed  by  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try, (b)  Students  will  be  required  to  discover  their  interests  in  career  opportunities,  to  explore 
these  fields,  and  to  discover  job  opportunities  in  their  interest  areas.  Lecture  four  hours.  Need  not 
be  taken  in  sequence. 

215-6  (3,  3)  Drafting  Graphics.  Use  of  drafting  instruments,  development  of  lettering  and 
linework;  geometric  construction,  orthographic  projections,  sections,  reflected  plans,  pictorial 
drawings,  perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  and  their  adaption  to  print  reading  and  production, 
(a)  Instruments,  lettering,  linework,  geometric  construction,  orthographic  projections,  sections, 
reflected  plans,  shades  and  shadows,  non-perspective  pictorial  drawings.  One  hour  lecture,  five 
hours  lab.  (b)  Perspective  drawing  methods,  both  interior  and  exterior  with  emphasis  on  interior 
perspectives  including  Klok  Board,  direct  measurement,  Lockard  freehand  perspective,  geometric 
relationships,  and  shades  and  shadows  and  reflections  in  perspective  drawings.  One  hour  lecture, 
five  hours  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

220-3  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Technical  Careers  II.  A  continuation  of  120  for  selected  curriculum 
areas.  Emphasis  on  continued  development  of  knowledge  and  skills  typically  involved  in  small 
business  management,  ownership,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  New  areas  of  study  will  in- 
clude automated  data  processing,  cost  estimating,  and  payroll  tax  procedures  through  the  use  of 
business  working  papers  and  a  practice  set.  Prerequisite:  120. 

258-1  to  30  Work  Experience  Credit.  Credit  granted  for  job  skills,  management- worker  rela- 
tions and  supervisory  experience  for  past  work  experience  while  employed  in  industry,  business, 
the  professions,  or  service  occupations.  Credit  will  be  established  by  departmental  evaluation. 
259-1  to  60  Occupational  Education  Credit.  A  designation  for  credit  granted  for  past  occupa- 
tional educational  experiences  related  to  the  student's  educational  objectives.  Credit  will  be  estab- 
lished by  departmental  evaluation. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor,  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions,  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses,  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 


Technology  (Department) 


Two  undergraduate  degree  programs  are  available  in  technology.  One  program 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  engineering  technology 
(see  Engineering  Technology)  with  specialization  in  one  of  three  areas:  civil  engi- 
neering technology,  electrical  engineering  technology,  or  mechanical  engineering 
technology.  The  other  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  ma- 
jor in  industrial  technology  (see  Industrial  Technology)  with  specialization  in  one 
of  two  areas:  manufacturing  technology  or  mining  technology. 

Engineering  technology  courses  contain  topics  related  to  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  products.  Industrial  technology  courses  contain  topics  related  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  products. 

The  present  technological  society  has  increased  the  demand  for  new  types  of 
personnel  known  as  technologists.  A  technologist  utilizes  established  methods  to 
achieve  improvements  in  existing  designs  and  systems.  Technologists  should  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  state  of  the  art  of  a  particular  technology,  capable  of  utiliz- 
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ing  handbooks  and  other  forms  of  codified  information  with  skill  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  sufficiently  versed  in  mathematics  and  science  to  recognize  sound 
procedures. 

The  technology  programs  are  flexible  enough  to  provide  the  means  whereby  a 
graduate  of  a  two-year  occupational  program  can  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a 
minimum  length  of  time.  The  industrial  technology  program  provides  credit  to 
individuals  for  related  work  experience  outside  the  institution. 

The  programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  training  for  entry  into  em- 
ployment upon  the  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study  are  available  in  manufacturing  systems. 

Theater  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Theater  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with 
broad-based  exposure  to  human  experience  and  sound  foundation  in  basic  skills  of 
theater  craft.  The  undergraduate  theater  major  provides  the  student  with  invalu- 
able interpersonal  and  intrapersonal  skills  and  builds  inquiring  and  open  minds — 
qualities  required  in  most  professions  the  student  might  wish  to  pursue  after 
graduation — and  further  offers  essential  education  and  training  for  continued 
work  in  graduate  or  professional  schools. 

The  extensive  production  schedule  in  two  theaters — a  proscenium  house,  the 
McLeod  Theater,  seating  about  488,  and  a  flexible  Laboratory  Theater,  seating 
about  100 — provides  training  in  all  aspects  of  theater,  augmented  by  courses  in 
acting,  voice,  movement,  directing,  playwriting,  production  design,  and  technical 
theater.  The  production  schedule  is  extensive  enough  to  allow  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  design  sets,  lights,  and  costumes  and  to  write,  perform,  and  direct  for 
productions  bridging  all  dramatic  genres,  including  musical  theater. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Education  requirements,  all  theater  majors  must 
complete  a  theater  core  curriculum  of  27  semester  hours,  all  of  which  must  be 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a  liberal  arts  component  of  15  hours,  select- 
ed by  advisement  from  courses  outside  the  Department  of  Theater;  and  33  hours 
of  theater  electives,  to  include  at  least  9  hours  at  the  400  level.  These  33  hours 
may  include  a  minor  of  15  hours  in  such  complementary  fields  as  art,  clothing  and 
textiles,  computer  science,  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  journalism,  music, 
philosophy,  psychology,  recreation,  sociology,  and  speech  communication. 

Theater  course  credit  earned  at  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  not  used 
for  General  Education  requirements  at  the  time  of  transfer,  can  be  applied  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theater. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Must  include  GEC  103. 
Requirements  for  Major  in  Theater 75 

Theater  Core  Curriculum 27 

Theater  205 2 

Theater  218a .■ 3 

Theater  218b  or  c .*.....    3 

Theater  217 3 

Theater  300 4 

Theater  311a 3 

Theater  354a,b 6 

Theater  402a 3 

Liberal  Arts  Component  (by  advisement) 15 
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Theater  Electives  (minimum  of  9  semester  hours  at  the  400 

level) 33 

Total  121 

Students  interested  in  acting  might  elect: 

Theater  203 3 

Theater  303a,b,  6 

Theater  317a,b,  6 

Theater  350 3 

Theater  402b 3 

Theater  403 3 

Theater  417 3 

Students  interested  in  design/ technical  might  elect: 

Theater  218b  or  c 3 

Theater  350 3 

Theater  407 3 

Theater  408 3 

Theater  409 3 

Theater  414 3 

Theater  418 3 

Theater  419 3 

Minor 

Requirements  for  Minor  in  Theater 15 

A  minor  in  theater  consists  of  Theater  311a,  with  GEC  103  as  a  pre- 
requisite, plus  any  combination  of  theater  courses  to  reach  a  total  of  15 
semester  hours. 

Courses  (THEA) 

203-3  Introduction  to  Voice  and  Movement.     Fundamentals  of  vocal  production  and  move- 
ment for  the  stage:  breathing,  phonating,  kinesthetic  awareness,  warm-up,  and  use  of  space. 
205-2  Stage  Make-up.    Theory  and  technique  of  various  types  of  make-up.  Supplies,  at  least  $25 
per  semester. 

217-3  Acting.  Preparing  the  actor's  instrument  through  Stanislavskian  technique;  concentra- 
tion/relaxation exercises;  improvisations.  The  course  objective  is  the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  actor's  inner  resources.  Contemporary  American  plays  are  studied  from  the  actor's  point  of 
view.  Readings  are  selected  from  the  work  of  Stanislavsky,  Boleslavsky,  and  Michael  Chekhov.  A 
final  scene  is  chosen  from  the  genre  of  American  realism. 

218-9  (3,  3,  3)  Beginning  Stagecraft,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  scenic  construction  and  stage  rigging 
and  fundamentals  of  stage  lighting  including  basic  tools,  equipment,  handing,  focusing,  and 
maintenance  and  basic  techniques  of  constructing  and  handling  stage  costume,  (b)  Basic  investi- 
gation of  stage  lighting  design,  theory,  and  professional  practice.  Special  attention  will  be  focused 
on  color  theory  and  its  application  to  stage  lighting,  (c)  Basic  techniques  of  constructing  and  han- 
dling stage  costume. 

260-1  to  15  Internship.  Off-campus  internship  which  is  related  to  the  major  program  but  not 
part  of  a  regular  instructional  course.  Written  reports  are  required  of  student  and  supervisor.  Pre- 
requisite: theater  major;  written  proposals  must  be  approved  by  undergraduate  adviser  and  cur- 
riculum committee  prior  to  internship.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

300-1  to  4  (1  per  semester)  Theater  Practicum.  Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  increase 
their  skills  in  stagecraft,  stage  lighting,  and  costumes  by  working  on  department  productions. 
Prerequisite:  218a,b,  or  c. 

303-6  (3,  3)  Movement  and  Voice  for  the  Actor,  (a)  Movement  for  the  Actor:  Intermediate 
studies  in  stage  movement.  Combat,  mask  work,  improvisation,  (b)  Voice  for  the  Actor:  Intermedi- 
ate studies  in  stage  voice.  IPA,  standard  speech,  text  analysis,  scansion,  cold  readings.  Prerequi- 
site: 203. 

309-3  Drafting  for  the  Theater.     Development  of  the  student's  skill  in  scenographic  techniques 
including  ground  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  detail  construction  drawings.  Prerequisite:  218a 
or  concurrent  enrollment. 
311A-3  Play  Analysis.     Development  of  basic  skills  in  play  analysis  and  application  of  these 
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skills  to  a  variety  of  dramatic  forms  through  class  discussions  and  written  assignments.  Prerequi- 
site: GEC  103  or  one  course  in  dramatic  literature. 

311B-3  to  6  Play  writing  Workshop  for  Actors.  Practical  experience  in  acting  in  original 
plays  combined  with  class  discussions  and  critiques.  Actors  attend  class  sessions  as  well  as  re- 
hearsals and  have  their  work  progressively  evaluated.  Six  credit  hours  are  awarded  for  the  more 
intensive  workshop  sessions  in  the  summer  while  three  credits  are  available  during  the  academic 
year.  Workshop  productions  are  staged  in  cooperation  with  511.  Prerequisite:  audition. 
317-6  (3, 3)  Intermediate  Acting,  (a)  The  study  and  application  of  various  theories  of  the  acting 
process.  Coursework  includes  monologue  and  scene  work.  Prerequisite:  217.  (b)  The  study  and  ap- 
plication of  Shakespeare  in  the  development  of  the  actor's  process.  Prerequisite:  317a  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

322-1  to  12  SIU  Summer  Theater.  Practical  experience  in  summer  stock  play  production.  A 
maximum  of  twelve  credit  hours  may  be  accumulated  for  performance  or  technical  work  in  SIU 
Summer  Theater  only.  Open  to  majors  or  non-majors.  Prerequisite:  audition  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

323-1  to  6  Practicum  for  Non-Majors.  Practical  experience  in  non-performing  production 
areas  for  non-majors.  Up  to  six  hours  may  be  taken  at  one  time.  This  course  may  not  be  applied  to 
a  major  in  theater.  Prerequisite:  audition  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350-3  to  9  (3  per  topic)  Topical  Seminar.  An  intensive  examination  and  application  of  selected 
areas  of  interest.  Topics  will  vary  and  may  include  such  areas  as  stage  management,  audition  and 
interview,  current  political  theater.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

354-6  (3,  3)  History  of  the  Theater,  (a)  Theater  history  from  primitive  times  through  the  17th 
century,  (b)  Theater  history  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present. 

390-1  to  6  Independent  Study.  Independent  work  on  selected  problems  in  academic  or  blend  of 
academic  and  creative  research.  A  maximum  of  three  hours  may  be  taken  for  a  single  project  and  a 
cumulative  maximum  of  six  hours  may  count  toward  the  degree.  Prerequisite:  majors  only;  writ- 
ten proposals;  consent  of  undergraduate  adviser  and  instructor. 

400-1  to  6  (1  to  2  per  semester)  Production.  Practicum  for  support  of  major  department  pro- 
ductions in  all  areas.  Roles  in  department  productions  may  fulfill  requirement. 
401-2  to  6  (2  per  semester)  Stage  Management.  Study  and  practical  application  of  the  theo- 
ries and  skills  required  to  successfully  stage  manage  a  theater  production.  Students  will  fulfill 
stage  management  assignments  in  departmental  productions.  Prerequisite:  218a  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

402-6  (3,  3)  Play  Directing,  (a)  Introduction  to  directing.  The  history  of  the  director;  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  director  into  a  position  of  predominance  in  modern  theater  hierarchy.  The  function  of 
the  director;  and  examination  of  theoretical  viewpoint.  Textual  analysis;  establishing  the  ground- 
work for  the  director's  approach  to  production.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing;  217  and  311a;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor,  (b)  The  principles  of  play  direction  including  play  selection,  analysis  and 
patterning  of  auditory  and  visual  elements  of  production.  Directing  of  a  one-act  play.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

403-3  Advanced  Voice  and  Movement.  Advanced  studies  in  voice  and  movement  with  special 
attention  to  period  styles,  commedia  dell'arte,  and  period  dance  for  the  stage.  Prerequisite:  303. 
404-3  Theater  Management.  Discussion  of  legal  and  financial  aspects  concerning  the  profes- 
sional and  community  theaters  of  the  United  States.  Consideration  of  and  practice  in  managerial 
activities  of  an  educational  theater  including  administration,  purchasing,  and  accounting  prac- 
tices, direct  sales,  publicity,  promotion,  and  public  relations. 

406-3  Properties  and  Crafts  for  the  Stage.  Studio  work  in  traditional  and  non-traditional 
crafts  for  theatrical  events,  including  life  masks,  upholstery,  puppetry,  stage  furniture,  and  special 
effects. 

407-3  Scene  Design.    Technical  and  artistic  aspects  of  scene  design.  Theory  and  practice.  Sup- 
plies at  least  $25  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  218a,  309,  409,  or  consent  of  department. 
408-3  Model  Making.    The  craft  of  scenic  model  making  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic  media. 
Prerequisite:  218a  or  consent  of  department. 

409a-3  Scene  Painting.  Studio  work  in  lining,  paneling,  tromp  l'oeil  ornament,  and  drapery. 
Prerequisite:  218a  or  consent  of  department. 

409b-3  Advanced  Scene  Painting.  Advanced  studio  work  in  scene  painting,  including  dye 
painting,  transparencies,  color  mixing,  and  mural  work.  Prerequisite:  409a  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

410-3  Children's  Theater.  Study  of  methods  and  their  practical  application  of  introducing  chil- 
dren to  theater  and  theatrical  productions  as  an  art  form.  Includes  the  writing  of  a  short  play  for 
children.  Recommended  for  majors  in  education  programs. 

411A-3  Play  writing — The  One-Act  Play.  Principles  of  dramatic  construction  and  practice  in 
the  writing  of  two  one-act  plays.  Problems  of  adaptation  are  treated.  Individual  plays  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  produced  in  the  theater's  program  for  new  plays.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  dra- 
matic literature  for  non-majors  and  graduates;  311a  for  undergraduate  theater  and  speech  com- 
munication majors;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411B-3  Play  writing — The  Full-Length  Play.  Principles  of  dramatic  construction  and  practice 
in  the  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  encompassing  such  varied  types  as  the  children's  play,  the  mu- 
sical, the  outdoor  historical  drama,  etc.  In  special  cases,  students  may  elect  to  write  three  short 
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plays.  Prerequisite:  411A  or  consent  of  instructor  for  non-majors;  311a  for  undergraduate  theater 
majors. 

414-3  Costume  Design.  History  of  western  costume  from  Greek  to  Renaissance  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  stage  use.  Theory  and  practical  application  of  design  and  color.  Supplies  at  least  $25.  Pre- 
requisite: 218c,  311a,  354a,b;  or  graduate  standing. 

417-3  Advanced  Acting.  Utilization  of  the  actor's  process  in  the  performance  of  European  real- 
ism and  various  theories  and  styles  of  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  317b. 
418-3  Advanced  Stage  Lighting.  Investigation  of  stage  lighting  design,  theory,  and  profession- 
al practice.  Special  attention  to  color  theory  and  its  application  to  stage  lighting.  Four  hours 
lecture/laboratory.  Prerequisite:  218b,  graduate  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
419-3  Advanced  Stagecraft.  Advanced  study  of  principles  and  procedures  of  scenic  construc- 
tion and  stage  rigging.  Includes  scene  shop  organization,  materials,  and  specialized  stage  equip- 
ment; preparation  for  professional  technical  direction.  Lecture  and  laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Pre- 
requisite: 218a,b,  309,  407;  or  graduate  standing. 

454-3  American  Theater.  The  development  of  American  theater  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Includes  a  study  of  the  American  musical  theater  from  preminstrels  through  contempo- 
rary music-drama. 

489-3  to  6  Theater-Television  Workshop.  Advanced  work  in  the  producing,  acting,  and  writ- 
ing of  original  television  drama.  Prerequisite:  C  grade  in  Radio-Television  300M,  300P  and  con- 
sent of  instructor  for  radio-television  majors;  consent  of  instructor  for  theater  and  other  majors. 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology  (Program,  Major, 

Courses) 

The  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology  program  offers  three  specializations: 
Machine  Tool  (computer  aided  machining),  Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes,  and 
Tool  Design.  These  options  provide  training  in  a  variety  of  manufacturing 
processes  needed  to  successfully  compete  in  today's  job  market  in  manufacturing, 
construction,  and  mining  industry. 

Graduates  of  Machine  Tool  (CAM)  specialization  will  have  the  technical  skills 
to  assist  engineers  in  research,  development,  and  testing.  They  will  also  have 
skills  in  metal  cutting  and  CNC  programming  needed  to  successfully  compete  for 
jobs  such  as  tool  and  die  maker,  tool  room  machinist,  CNC  machine  tool  program- 
mer, CNC  machine  tool  operator,  model  maker  and  maintenance  machinist. 

The  Metal  Fabrication  and  Processes  specialization  provides  an  opportunity  to 
blend  basic  machining  skill,  computer  aided  manufacturing,  robotics,  machine 
tool  programming,  welding  and  fabrication  skills  with  the  technical  skills  needed 
to  successfully  compete  for  jobs  in  research  and  development,  computer  aided  fab- 
rication, robotic  welding,  model  maker,  materials  testing,  construction  welding, 
maintenance  welding  and  metal  fabrication  shops. 

The  Tool  Design  specialization  provides  the  in-depth  training  required  to  devel- 
op computer  aided  design  skills.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  design  of  production 
tooling,  stamping  and  form  dies,  mold  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures  for  CNC  tools.  Basic 
machining  and  welding  skills  in  combination  with  concentrated  computer  aided 
drawing  and  design  skills  provide  the  graduate  with  the  technical  skills  to  enter 
the  manufacturing  industry  as  qualified  tool  design  technicians. 

The  tool  and  manufacturing  curriculum  is  designed  to  award  credit  where  ap- 
plicable for  industrial  experience,  special  courses  taken  during  military  training, 
and  transfer  work  from  community  colleges.  Graduates  of  recognized  area  voca- 
tional centers  or  private  vocational  schools  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  qualify 
for  advanced  placement  and  proficiency  credit. 

The  tool  and  manufacturing  curriculum  fits  between  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  engineer  and  the  skilled  trades  person.  It  in- 
cludes theory  procedures,  techniques,  and  skills  from  each  of  these  areas  and  falls 
approximately  halfway  between. 

Students  in  this  program  will  have  the  advantage  of  courses  in  computer  aided 
manufacturing,  computer  aided  design,  robotics,  and  computer  integrated  manu- 
facturing in  addition  to  traditional  metal  working  and  related  classes.  Students 
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will  learn  to  program  CNC  equipment,  read  working  drawings,  design  basic  jigs 
and  fixtures,  make  shop  sketches,  build  progressive  dies,  form  dies,  modify  and 
repair  equipment,  select  proper  materials  for  repair  and  construction,  heat  treat 
tool  steels,  perform  sophisticated  welding  operations  and  develop  process  plan- 
ning sequences  for  manufacturing. 

Advanced  courses  beyond  the  A.A.S.  degree  requirements  are  offered  to  enable 
a  student  to  acquire  advanced  technical  knowledge  and  skills.  If  a  student  chooses 
to  pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Technical  Careers'  Advanced 
Technical  Studies  Division,  the  300  level  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 
classes  can  be  a  part  of  this  curriculum. 

Students  in  tool  and  manufacturing  technology  should  expect  to  spend  about 
$150  for  instruments,  tools,  and  supplies. 

Representatives  of  industry  and  education  form  an  Advisory  Committee  which 
helps  to  keep  the  program  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  manufacturing  field.  The 
industries  represented  are:  McDonnell  Douglas  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Smith  Nephew  Co., 
St.  Louis;  General  Electric  Co.,  Carbondale;  Magic  Chef,  Herrin;  Coal  Age  Service 
Corp.,  Benton;  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. 

The  associate  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  two  academic  years  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  or  in  combination  with  community  college 
or  other  acceptable  extra-institutional  educational  experience. 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree,  College  of  Technical  Careers 

TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— MACHINE  TOOL  (COMPUTER  AIDED 
MANUFACTURING)  SPECIALIZATION 

GED  101    3 

Social  science  elective 3 

Communication  elective  ( speech  or  technical  writing) 2-3 

Technical  Careers  105a,b,  107a,b  8 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology  101,  102,  125,  126,  185, 

186,  208,  210,  211,  220,  221,  225,  275,  276  54 

Total 70-71 

TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— METAL  FABRICATION  AND  PROCESSES 
SPECIALIZATION 

GED  101    3 

Social  science  elective 3 

Communication  elective  (speech  or  technical  writing) 2-3 

Technical  Careers  105a,b,  107a,b  8 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology  101,  102,  125,  126,  180,  181, 

182,  183,  185,  225,  275,  276,  310  50 

Total  66-67 

TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  MAJOR— TOOL  DESIGN  SPECIALIZATION 

GED  101    3 

Social  science  elective 3 

Communication  elective  (speech  or  technical  writing) 2-3 

Technical  Careers  105a,b;  107a,b v 8 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology  101,  102,  125,  126,  180, 

185,  186,  208,  225,  230,  240,  275,  276 49 

Total  65-66 

Courses  (TT) 

101-1  to  6  Basic  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Laboratory.  The  student  will  perform  the  basic 
operations  covering  the  drill  press,  engine  lathe,  shaper,  and  basic  bench  work  operations  involv- 
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ing  layout  and  hand  tools.  The  operation  of  the  shaper  as  a  unit  production  machine  is  covered. 
Laboratory  five  to  fifteen  hours.  Student  will  pay  shop  supply  charge  of  $1.50  per  semester  hour. 
102-1  to  6  Milling  Machine  and  Grinding  Laboratory.  The  student  will  demonstrate  ability 
to  set  up  and  operate  the  various  milling  machines  and  grinding  machines  common  to  the  tool 
room  and  manufacturing  operations.  Laboratory  five  to  fifteen  hours.  Student  will  pay  shop  sup- 
ply charge  of  $1.50  per  semester  hour.  Prerequisite:  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
125-3  Introduction  to  Machine  Tools.  The  student  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  basic 
machine  tool  operations;  also,  bench  and  hand  tool  techniques.  Lecture  one  to  three  hours. 
126-3  Machinability  of  Metals,  Milling,  and  Abrasive  Machining.  Students  will  demon- 
strate ability  to  select  correct  cutting  speeds,  feeds,  and  tool  geometry  for  various  alloy  steels  and 
to  understand  the  relationship  of  the  factors  involved.  They  will  be  required  to  understand  the 
various  tool  room  and  production  milling  machine  and  grinders;  their  construction,  set-up,  and 
operations.  Lecture  one  to  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  125  or  consent  of  instructor. 
180-3  Oxy-Acetylene  and  Elementary  Arc  Welding  Procedures.  Includes  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  oxy-acetylene  fusion  welding,  cutting,  hard  soldering,  and  introductory  shielded  metal  arc 
welding  with  emphasis  on  flat  and  horizontal  positions.  Students  will  pay  materials  charge  in  the 
amount  of  $1.50  per  credit  hour.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  four  hours. 

181-3  Intermediate  Arc  Welding  and  Elementary  Inert  Gas  Welding.  Includes  theory  and 
practice  of  intermediate  shielded  metal  arc  welding  with  emphasis  on  vertical  and  overhead  posi- 
tions and  an  introduction  to  gas  tungsten  arc,  gas  metal  arc,  cored  wire  welding,  and  arc/air  cut- 
ting procedures.  Students  will  pay  materials  charge  in  the  amount  or  $1.50  per  credit  hour.  Lec- 
ture one  hour.  Laboratory  four  hours. 

182-3  Advanced  Shielded  Metal  Arc  Welding  Procedures.  Includes  theory  and  practice  of 
gas,  tungsten  arc,  gas  metal  arc,  cored  wire  welding.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  weld  specimens  for  destructive  testing  and  subsequent  analysis  of  the  weldment.  Student 
will  pay  materials  charge  in  the  amount  of  $1.50  per  credit  hour.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory 
four  hours.  Prerequisite:  181  or  consent  of  instructor. 

183-2  Welding  Blueprint  Reading.  Emphasizes  the  basic  fundamentals  of  drawing  interpreta- 
tion as  applied  to  welding  and  metal  fabrication.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  develop  a  core  of 
blueprint  reading  skills  in  addition  to  a  thorough  familiarization  of  welding  symbols  and  their 
significance.  Through  individualized  instruction,  students  will  progress  at  their  own  rate  until 
course  requirements  have  been  satisfied  as  certified  by  the  supervising  faculty  member. 
185-3  Technical  Sketching/Blueprint  Reading.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  and  sketch  pictorial  and  multiview  drawings  which  include  auxiliary  views, 
sectional  views,  assemblies,  weldments,  up-to-date  types  of  precision  dimensioning,  and  many 
types  of  fasteners  and  machine  elements.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  four  hours. 
186-4  Jigs  and  Fixtures  Design.  This  course  introduces  the  use  of  drawing  instruments  and 
computer  aided  design.  This  enables  the  student  to  read  more  complex  drawings,  make  geometric 
constructions  where  accuracy  of  layout  is  important,  and  design  and  draw  simple  jigs  and  fixtures. 
Lecture  two  hours.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  185  or  consent  of  instructor. 
199-1  to  10  Individual  Study.  Provides  first-year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
special  program  of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides 
access  to  the  resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor 
and  division  chairperson. 

208-4  Numerical  Control  Programming.  Principles  involved  in  controlling  machine  tool  mo- 
tions by  computer.  Emphasis  on  applications  of  the  microcomputer  to  numerical  control,  program- 
ming, and  tool  path  simulation.  Lecture  two  hours.  Laboratory  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  102  or 
consent  of  department. 

210-1  to  7  Numerical  Control,  Electrical  Discharge  Machining,  and  Tool  and  Die.  The  stu- 
dent will  demonstrate  ability  to  set-up  and  operate  the  numerically  controlled  milling  machine  for 
production  jobs;  to  set-up  and  operate  the  electrical  discharge  machine  on  die  and  mold  making 
applications;  and  to  build  progressive  compound  and  forming  dies.  Laboratory  five  to  fifteen 
hours.  Student  will  pay  shop  supply  charge  of  $2.00  per  semester  hour.  Prerequisite:  102  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

211-1  to  7  Advanced  Numerical  Control,  Tool  and  Die,  and  Production  Machining.  Stu- 
dents will  demonstrate  ability  to  set-up  and  operate  advanced  production  jobs  on  the  turret  lathe, 
tracer  lathe,  and  numerically  controlled  milling  machines.  They  will  build  progressive  dies  and 
mold  dies.  Laboratory  five  to  fifteen  hours.  Student  will  pay  shop  charges  of  $2.00  per  credit  hour. 
Prerequisite:  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

220-3  Numerical  Control,  Inspection  Practices,  and  Electrical  Discharge.  The  student 
will  demonstrate  ability  to  program  for  typical  industrial  jobs  using  point  to  point  programming, 
to  understand  the  E.D.M.  process  and  to  select  proper  machine  settings  for  a  given  application, 
and  to  understand  inspection  practices  and  precision  measuring  procedures.  Lecture  one  to  three 
hours.  Prerequisite:  126  or  consent  of  instructor. 

221-3  Tool  and  Die,  Production  Machining,  and  Process  Planning.  The  student  will  dem- 
onstrate ability  to  process  plan  and  run  cost  estimates  on  typical  production  jobs;  to  understand 
basic  die  design  and  components  in  relation  to  progressive  compound  and  forming  dies,  and  to 
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understand  production  processes.  Lecture  one  to  three  hours.  Student  will  pay  shop  supply 
charges  of  $2.00  per  credit  hour.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 
225-2  Principles  and  Processes  in  Modern  Manufacturing.  This  is  an  introduction  to  the 
principles  involved,  and  the  materials  used  in  modern  manufacturing.  Emphasis  will  be  on  analy- 
sis and  comparison  of  several  processes  relating  to  the  Tool  and  Manufacturing  field.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  new  technological  advances  related  to  the  modern  machine  tool  industry,  in- 
cluding CAD,  CAM,  CIM  and  plastics  production. 

230-2  to  7  Tool  Design  I.  Tool  design  practices  with  emphasis  on  jigs,  fixtures,  and  gages.  Stu- 
dents will  develop  concepts  and  prepare  working  drawings  of  production  tooling  with  particular 
emphasis  on  manufacturing  sequence,  quality  control,  and  utilization  of  standard  components. 
Laboratory  3  to  10  hours.  Material  and  supply  cost  $.75  per  credit  hour.  Prerequisite:  186  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

231-2  to  7  Tool  Design  II.  Die  design  practices  with  emphasis  on  blanking,  piercing,  compound, 
and  forming  dies.  Students  will  develop  design  concepts  and  prepare  working  drawings  of  dies  in 
accordance  with  die  design  standards  and  utilization  of  standardized  die  components.  Laboratory 
3  to  10  hours.  Material  and  supply  cost  $.75  per  credit  hour.  Prerequisite:  230  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

240-3  Fundamentals  of  Jig,  Fixture  and  Gage  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in 
developing  appropriate  tool  design  concepts.  Such  factors  as  processing  sequence,  clamping  tech- 
niques, locating  devices,  and  dimensional  tolerances  will  be  studied  with  appropriate  considera- 
tions given  to  such  factors  as  tool  costs,  quantity  production,  machine  selection  and  operator  safe- 
ty. Lecture  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  186  or  consent  of  instructor. 

241-3  Fundamentals  of  Die  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  use  and  design  of 
dies  used  for  the  fabrication  of  sheet  metal  parts  in  punch  press.  Emphasis  will  be  on  blanking, 
piercing,  compound,  and  forming  dies.  Such  factors  as  drafting  room  standards,  die  design  stand- 
ards, punch  press  capacity,  and  the  use  of  standardized  and  interchangeable  components  will  be 
studied  in  keeping  with  desirable  levels  of  manufacturing  costs  and  product  quality.  Lecture  three 
hours.  Prerequisite:  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 

275-2  Ferrous  Metallurgy.  The  student  will  demonstrate  understanding  in  the  theory  of  alloys, 
characteristics  of  metals,  simple  phase  diagrams  and  basic  heat  treating  practices.  Lecture  two 
hours. 

276-2  Tool  Steel  Metallurgy.  Students  will  demonstrate  ability  to  apply  heat  treating  proce- 
dures with  tool  steel  common  to  industrial  uses.  They  must  also  be  able  to  select  the  proper  steel 
for  the  design  criteria.  Lecture  one  hour.  Laboratory  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  275  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

299-1  to  16  Individual  Study.  Provides  students  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  special  program 
of  studies  to  fit  a  particular  need  not  met  by  other  offerings.  Enrollment  provides  access  to  the 
resources  of  facilities  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  student  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
sponsoring  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  the  sponsor,  program  supervisor  and  division 
chairperson  is  required. 

310-3  to  24  Welder  Qualification.  Students  may  choose  a  concentrated  area  of  training  such  as 
pipe  welding  or  structural  welding  of  carbon  steel,  alloy  steel,  stainless  steel,  and  aluminum.  They 
may  choose  any  one  or  all  of  the  following  welding  processes:  shielded  metal  arc,  gas  metal  arc,  gas 
tungsten  arc,  and  cored  wire  welding.  Upon  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  should  have 
developed  skills  required  for  pressure  and  nuclear  piping  fields,  structural  steel  and  bridge 
welding.  Qualification  is  determined  through  visual  inspection  and  mechanical  testing  according 
to  ASME  or  AWS  code  requirements.  Through  individualized  instruction,  students  will  progress 
at  their  own  rate  and  may  complete  instruction  at  any  time  depending  upon  individual  progress. 
Qualification  papers  will  be  completed  by  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  and  presented  to  the 
student  or  forwarded  to  an  employer.  A  student  will  pay  $1.50  per  semester  hour  lab  fee.  Lecture 
Lab  six  hours  per  three  credit  hour  load.  Prerequisite:  182  or  graduate  of  an  approved  welding 
program  or  consent  of  coordinator. 

319-1  to  15  Occupational  Internship.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  University  approved 
organization  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  student's  academic  program  and  career  objec- 
tives. The  student  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  the  preceptor  and  coordinator. 
Reports  and  assignments  are  required  to  be  completed  by  the  student.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
individually  arranged.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

320-1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  topic)  Advanced  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Studies.  Provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  for  advanced  studies  in  their  areas  of  interest  in  tool  and  manufacturing  tech- 
nology. Emphasis  will  be  on  literature  search  and  advanced  technical  skills  development  in  the 
student's  areas  of  specialization,  (a)  Machine  tool,  i.e.,  numerical  control  programming,  advanced 
diemaking,  process  planning,  machinability  studies,  (b)  Metal  fabrication,  i.e.,  design  of  welded 
structures,  metallurgical  aspects  of  welding,  welding  quality  control  procedures,  (c)  Tool  design, 
i.e.,  plastic  mold  design,  interchangeable  die  components,  tooling  for  automatic  processes.  Stu- 
dents will  develop  written  project  objectives  with  the  assistance  of  a  sponsoring  faculty  member 
and  submit  a  final  paper  detailing  the  semester's  activities.  Shop  and  supply  charges  to  be  individ- 
ually determined  and  specified  in  project  objectives.  Credit  to  be  individually  arranged  based  on 
the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  project.  Prerequisite:  associate  degree  in  tool  and  manufacturing 
technology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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321-1  to  6  Computer  Aided  Die  Design.  This  an  introduction  to  the  principles  involved  in  ad- 
vanced die  design  and  production  tooling.  Emphasis  will  be  on  progressive  dies,  deep  draw  dies, 
forging  dies,  plastic  injection  molding  dies,  trim  dies,  and  steel  rule  dies.  Prerequisite:  AAS  degree 
in  approved  technical  area  or  consent  of  coordinator. 

322-1  to  6  Complex  Die  Making.  This  course  will  provide  instruction  in  the  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision skills  required  for  complex  die  making.  Emphasis  will  be  on  programming  CNC  machine 
tools  to  produce  interchangeable  complex  die  sections.  Prerequisite:  AAS  in  approved  technical 
area  or  consent  of  coordinator. 

323-1  to  6  Computer  Integrated  Manufacturing.  This  course  will  provide  instruction  with 
the  manufacturing  work  cell.  This  will  enable  the  student  to  design  and  build  appropriate  tooling 
to  process  raw  material  through  a  manufacturing  line  to  produce  a  completed  part  fully  automat- 
ed. To  accomplish  this,  the  computer,  robot,  rotary  table,  conveyor,  and  CNC  mill  are  programmed 
to  complete  the  manufacturing  process.  Prerequisite:  AAS  in  approved  technical  area  or  consent  of 
program  coordinator. 

350-1  to  32  Technical  Career  Subjects.  In-depth  competency  and  skill  development  and  explo- 
ration of  innovative  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  business,  industry,  professions  and  health 
service  occupations  offered  through  various  workshops,  special  short  courses  and  seminars.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  individually  arranged.  This  course  may  be  classified  as  independent  study.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

University  (Courses) 

Courses  (UNIV) 

100-0  Learning  Skills.  Designed  to  provide  students  with  the  learning  skills  necessary  to  pur- 
sue college  level  work.  Those  learning  skills  include  attitude  toward  university  studying,  setting 
goals,  time  management,  classroom  note  taking,  textbook  study  techniques,  library  skills,  concen- 
tration, and  speed  reading.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

University  Honors  Program  (Program,  Courses) 

The  University  Honors  Program  is  a  university- wide  undergraduate  program  de- 
signed to  reward  SIUC's  best  students  for  their  high  academic  achievement.  The  heart 
of  the  program  is  the  Honors  curriculum:  small  classes,  called  seminars,  unique  in 
character  and  specially  designed  for  University  Honors  students  by  outstanding  SIUC 
faculty.  Each  Honors  seminar  is  limited  in  size  to  15  students,  and  restricted  in  enroll- 
ment to  Honors  students  only.  The  university  allows  Honors  students  to  substitute 
Honors  seminars  for  up  to  32  of  their  46  semester  hours  of  General  Education  require- 
ments (see  General  Education-approved  substitutes,  Chapter  4). 

Membership  in  the  University  Honors  Program  brings  additional  advantages 
including  extended  check-out  privileges  at  Morris  Library,  early  academic  advise- 
ment and  registration,  publication  in  Papyrus  (the  journal  of  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram), and  others. 

Continuing  SIUC  students  and  transfer  students  with  at  least  12  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  qualify  for  admission  to  the  University  Honors  Program  on 
the  basis  of  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.25  or  higher.  Entering 
freshmen  qualify  for  admission  to  the  program  on  the  basis  of  an  ACT  composite 
score  in  the  95th  percentile  or  higher. 

The  program  is  also  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  3.  Fuller  information 
and  application  forms  are  available  at  the  University  Honors  Program  office, 
Faner  Hall  2427. 

Courses  (UHON) 

111-1  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium.  Open  to  freshmen.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director 
of  University  Honors  Program. 

201-1  to  9  Honors  Seminar.  Topics  vary  and  will  be  announced  by  the  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors 
Program. 

251  a- 1  to  9  Honors  Seminar  in  the  Sciences.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  natural  sciences 
intended  primarily  for  freshmen.  These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for  Gen- 
eral Education  Area  A.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
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251b-l  to  9  Honors  Seminar  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  social  sci- 
ences intended  primarily  for  freshmen.  These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for 
General  Education  Area  B.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
251c-l  to  9  Honors  Seminar  in  the  Humanities  or  the  Arts.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  hu- 
manities or  the  arts  intended  primarily  for  freshmen.  These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  for  General  Education  Area  C.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University 
Honors  Program. 

251d-l  to  6  Honors  Seminar  in  Language  or  Mathematics.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  or- 
ganization and  communication  of  ideas,  intended  primarily  for  freshmen.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 

251e-l  to  4  Honors  Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Seminars  in  the  area  of 
health  and  physical  education,  intended  primarily  for  freshmen.  These  seminars  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  General  Education  Area  E.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  direc- 
tor of  University  Honors  Program. 

299-1  to  15  Honors  Project.  Preparation  of  honors  paper  or  comparable  project  under  joint  su- 
pervision of  University  Honors  Program  and  a  faculty  member  of  subject-matter  department.  In- 
tended primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University 
Honors  Program. 

301-1  to  9  Honors  Seminar.  Undergraduate  honors  seminar.  Topics  vary  and  will  be  announced 
by  the  University  Honors  Program  each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
director  of  University  Honors  Program. 

351a-l  to  9  Honors  Seminar  in  the  Sciences.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  natural  sciences. 
These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for  General  Education  Area  A.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 

351b-l  to  9  Honors  Seminar  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  social  sciences. 
These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for  General  Education  Area  B.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 

351c-l  to  9  Honors  Seminar  in  the  Humanities  or  the  Arts.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  hu- 
manities or  the  arts.  These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for  General  Educa- 
tion Area  C.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
351d-l  to  6  Honors  Seminar  in  Language  or  Mathematics.  Seminars  in  the  area  of  the  or- 
ganization and  communication  of  ideas.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors 
Program. 

351e-l  to  4  Honors  Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Seminars  in  the  area  of 
health  and  physical  education.  These  seminars  may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  part  of  the  requirement  for 
General  Education  Area  E.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
399-1  to  15  Honors  Project.  Preparation  of  honors  paper  or  comparable  project  under  joint  su- 
pervision of  University  Honors  Program  and  a  faculty  member  of  a  subject-matter  department. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors  Program. 

499-3  to  9  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis.  Preparation  of  honors  thesis  under  supervision  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  or  more  faculty  members  in  appropriate  disciplines  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  University  Honors  Program.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  director  of  University  Honors 
Program. 


University  Studies  (Program) 


The  University  Studies  program  allows  the  eligible  student  to  design  a  multidis- 
ciplinary,  interdisciplinary,  or  general  program  of  study  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  granted  to  the 
graduate  who  has  completed  at  least  one  full  year  of  foreign  language  on  the  col- 
lege level;  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  granted  to  the  graduate  who  has  not 
completed  a  year  of  foreign  language.  To  receive  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  students  are  required  to  take  one  course  in  mathematics  or  computer 
science  in  addition  to  the  general  education  mathematics  requirements;  and  one 
course  in  English  composition  in  addition  to  the  general  education  composition 
requirement. 

In  order  to  be  formally  admitted  to  work  toward  a  degree  in  University  Studies, 
the  student  must  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  student  must  have  no  more  than  90  semester  hours  passed. 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  at  least  one  full  year  of  college  course 
work — a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours — with  a  2.25  grade  point  average  or 
higher.  (For  entering  transfer  students,  the  2.25  must  be  for  all  college  work 
previously  completed;  for  continuing  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
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Carbondale  students,  the  2.25  must  be  for  all  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  work.) 

3.  The  student  must  not  have  exceeded  any  of  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
program. 

4.  The  student  must  have  the  individual  program  plan  approved  by  an  advisor 
and  the  associate  dean  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

There  are  few  specific  requirements  for  the  degree  in  University  Studies 
other  than  those  requirements  which  are  University-wide  baccalaureate  re- 
quirements. However,  there  are  limitations  on  the  selection  of  course  work  to 
ensure  that  students  pursue  a  program  that  matches  their  abilities, 
educational  goals,  and  future  aspirations. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Requirements  for  University  Studies 742 

Foreign  language (4) +  4 

300-400  level  coursework 401 

Other  courses  as  approved  by  an  academic  advisor  and  the  asso- 
ciate dean  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 31 

Total  120 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Requirements  for  University  Studies 742 

300-400  level  coursework 401 

Other  courses  as  approved  by  an  academic  advisor  and  the  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 35 

Total  120 


lrrhe  student  must  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.00  for  the  40  semester  hours  of  300-400  level  coursework. 
General  Education  courses  at  the  300-level  count  toward  both  the  General  Education  requirements  and  toward  the  re- 
quirement of  40  semester  hours  at  the  300-400  level. 

2 There  are  two  limitations  placed  on  course  distribution: 

a.  The  student  may  take  no  more  than  40  semester  hours  in  any  academic  unit  excluding  the  basic  46  semester  hours 
required  in  General  Education — with  the  exception  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  where  no  more  than  27  semester 
hours  in  the  Social  Sciences  (excluding  the  nine  semester  hours  required  in  Area  B)  and  no  more  than  27  semester 
hours  in  the  Humanities  (excluding  the  nine  semester  hours  required  in  Area  C  and  excluding  English  Composi- 
tion) may  be  taken. 

b.  The  student  may  take  no  more  than  20  semester  hours  in  a  department  (or  in  a  School  within  a  College).  General 
Education  courses  are  to  be  included  in  the  total  except  for  the  basic  46  semester  hours  required. 

In  other  words,  any  General  Education  courses  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirements  are  counted  both  toward 
the  academic  unit  limits  allowed  and  toward  the  department  limits  allowed. 

Vocational  Education  Studies  (Department,  Majors,  Courses) 

Two  majors  and  seven  specializations  are  offered  in  the  department.  The  clothing 
and  textiles  major  prepares  persons  for  professional  roles  as  designers,  supervi- 
sors, visual  merchandise  managers,  buyers,  sales  representatives,  and  related  po- 
sitions in  the  fashion  industry.  Specializations  are  offered  in  apparel  design, 
retailing,  and  a  double  specialization. 

The  vocational  education  studies  major  prepares  persons  for  teaching,  supervi- 
sory, and  leadership  roles  in  secondary  schools,  proprietary  schools,  technical  in- 
stitutes, colleges  and  universities,  business  and  industry,  government,  extension 
services,  and  the  military.  Students  may  develop  competency  in  a  variety  of  tech- 
nical and  subject  areas  within  the  specializations  of  business  education;  educa- 
tion, training  and  development;  industrial  education;  health  occupations  educa- 
tion, and  home  economics  education.  Qualified  students  may  be  accepted  into  the 
Capstone  Option  with  a  major  in  vocational  education  studies  or  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles. The  Capstone  Option  is  explained  in  Chapter  4. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  (Major) 

Students  majoring  in  clothing  and  textiles  may  specialize  in  either  apparel  design 
or  retailing.  A  double  specialization  is  available  for  students  with  broader  inter- 
ests and  goals,  and  a  special  major  may  be  planned  with  approval  of  the  program 
director.  A  minor  in  clothing  and  textiles  is  also  available. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  MAJOR— APPAREL  DESIGN  SPECIALIZATION 

This  specialization  is  intended  for  the  student  interested  in  professional  prepara- 
tion in  apparel  design  or  allied  design  positions  in  either  industrial  or  commercial 
fashion  businesses.  The  courses  available  to  the  student  cover  textile  information, 
fashion  design,  and  skills  required  for  developing  original  designs  into  patterns 
and  completed  garments.  Courses  in  clothing  and  textiles  are  complemented  by 
ones  in  art,  business,  and  other  areas  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  background 
for  various  career  opportunities. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEB202,  211 6 

Requirements  for  Majors  in  Clothing  and  Textiles  with  Apparel  Design 

Specialization 71 

Vocational  Education  Studies  336,  337,  338a-3,  338b-3,  340, 
342,  343,  345,  346,  347,  348,  439  or  449,  440,  444,  445,  446, 

448 53 

Art  100a,  110,  206  and  art  history 12 

Professional  electives 6 

Choose  from  the  following:  art,  business,  clothing  and  textiles, 
journalism,  marketing,  psychology,  theater,  or  other  approved 
courses. 
Electives 3 

Total 120 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  MAJOR— RETAILING  SPECIALIZATION 

This  specialization  prepares  students  for  professions  in  retail  stores,  either  as 
buyers  or  managers,  visual  merchandise  or  other  related  positions.  The  courses 
available  to  the  student  cover  textile  information,  fashion  merchandising, 
marketing  and  other  business-related  courses. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEB202,  211 6 

Requirements  for  Majors  in  Clothing  and  Textiles  with  Retailing 

Specialization 71 

Vocational  Education  Studies  336,  337,  339,  341-1,  343,  345, 

346,  347,  349,  350,  442,  445 35 

Art  100a 3 

Accounting  210  or  220 3 

Management  301  or  304  or  Psychology  320  or  323  - 3 

Computer  Information  Processing  229  or  Computer  Science  202 

or  212  or  Vocational  Education  Studies  306 3 

Marketing  304,  363,  401  plus  3  additional  hours 12 

Professional  electives 12 

Choose  from  the  following:  art,  business,  clothing  and  textiles, 
finance,  journalism,  marketing,  photography,  psychology,  or  oth- 
er approved  courses. 
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Electives 3 

Total  120 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  MAJOR— DOUBLE  SPECIALIZATION 

This  double  specialization  prepares  the  student  for  professional  positions  calling 
for  either  apparel  design  or  retailing  backgrounds,  and  for  professional  responsi- 
bilities calling  for  a  blend  of  these. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

GEB  202,  211 6 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Clothing  and  Textiles  with  Double 

Specialization 102 

Vocational  Education  Studies  336,  337,  338a-3,  338b-3,  339, 
340,  341-1,  342,  343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  439  or 

449,  440,  442,  444,  445,  446,  448  69 

Accounting  210  or  220 3 

Management  301  or  304  or  Psychology  320  or  323  3 

Art  100a,  110,  206,  and  art  history  12 

Computer  Information  Processing  229  or  Computer  Science  202 

or  212  or  Vocational  Education  Studies  306 3 

Marketing  304,  363,  401,  plus  3  additional  hours  12 

Total 148 

Minor 

A  minor  in  clothing  and  textiles  is  intended  to  provide  background  that  will  assist 
students  in  pursuing  their  career  goals  or  other  interests.  A  minor  in  clothing  and 
textiles  must  have  approval  of  the  program  coordinator.  At  least  16  hours  of  cloth- 
ing and  textiles  courses  are  required  as  follows: 

335  or  345 2-4 

336  and  337  or  347  6 

Other  clothing  and  textiles  courses 6-8 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES  (Major,  Courses) 

Students  majoring  in  vocational  education  studies  may  specialize  in  business  edu- 
cation; education,  training  and  development;  industrial  education;  health  occupa- 
tions education;  or  home  economics  education.  A  major  in  general  agriculture 
may  be  completed  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES  MAJOR— BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

The  business  education  specialization  prepares  persons  for  teaching,  supervisory, 
and  leadership  roles  in  secondary  schools,  private  business  schools,  colleges  and 
industry  in  the  areas  of  vocational  and  pre-vocational  business  education  and  in- 
service  training.  Students  select  one  of  the  following  teaching  areas:  accounting, 
data  processing,  general  business/consumer  education,  marketing,  and  office. 
Business  education  students  may  take  no  more  than  25%  of  their  program  in  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Administration  courses.  The  program  below  prepares  stu- 
dents for  secondary  teaching  certificates. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  114,  202  and  301,  GED  101  and  102,  and  one  additional 
English  course,  GEC  213  GEE  201,  2  hours  of  physical  education  activity 
courses 
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Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 50 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core 9 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306,  363, 
384,  462,  463,  466 

Business  Education  Specialization  Requirements 41 

Accounting  210  or  220 3 

Management  170  or  304  3 

Office  Systems  and  Specialties  111 3 

Vocational  Education  Studies  302,  310,  415 7 

Preparation  of  one  of  the  following  business  teaching  areas: 
Accounting 
Accounting  230,  240,  321,  322,  331 
Computer  Information  Professing  229  or  Computer 
Science  212  Plus  either  two  supplemental  teaching 
areas  or  one  supplemental  teaching  area  and  comple- 
tion of  vocational  program  coordination  requirements 
Data  Processing 
Computer  Information  Processing  102,  131 
Three  of  the  following:  Computer  Information 

Processing  111,  121,  222,  229,  232,  323  or  Computer 
Science  212 
Plus  either  two  supplemental  teaching  areas  or  one 
supplemental  teaching  area  and  completion  of  voca- 
tional program  coordination  requirements 
General  Business  and  Consumer  Education 
Management  350 
Marketing  304 
Economics  215 
Finance  280  or  370 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  341 
Plus  either  two  supplemental  teaching  areas  or  one 
supplemental  teaching  area  and  completion  of  voca- 
tional program  coordination  requirements 
Marketing 
Marketing  304,  305,  363,  438 
Finance  280  or  370 

Plus  one  supplemental  teaching  area  and  completion  of 
vocational  program  coordination  requirements 
Office 
Vocational  Education  Studies  402,  404 
Office  Systems  and  Specialties  107,  109,  113,  230, 

233,  240 
Plus  either  two  supplemental  teaching  areas  or  one 
supplemental  teaching  area  and  completion  of  voca- 
tional program  coordination  requirements 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  

Total  * 121 

Supplemental  Teaching  Areas  in  Business  Education: 

1.  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping:  Accounting  230. 

2.  Data  Processing:  Computer  Information  Processing  102, 131,  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Computer  Information  Processing  111,  121,  222,  229,  323  or  Computer 
Science  212. 
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3.  General  Business/Consumer  Education:  two  of  the  following:  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics and  Family  Management  340,  341,  GEB  205. 

4.  Business  Law:  Finance  280,  370. 

5.  Marketing:  Marketing  304,  363,  438. 

6.  Shorthand  and  Transcription:  Vocational  Education  Studies  304,  Office  Sys- 
tems and  Specialties  232. 

7.  Typewriting:  Office  Systems  and  Specialties  113. 

Credit  from  Vocational  Education  Studies  259  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  business 
education  requirements. 

Cooperative  Education  Program  Teaching  Requirements:  Vocational  Education 
Studies  472  and  473  plus  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  work  experience  from  Voca- 
tional Education  Studies  258  or  395. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES  MAJOR— EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIZATION 

The  purpose  of  the  education,  training,  and  development  specialization  is  to  pre- 
pare technically  trained  persons  for  training  and  development  positions  in  educa- 
tion, business,  industry,  labor,  government,  and  the  military. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 75 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core 9 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306,  363, 
384,  462,  463,  466,  or  Educational  Psychology  307 
Education,  Training  and  Development  Specialization 

Requirements 66 

Vocational  Education  Studies  258  and/or  395,  259  or 
prescribed  courses  to  complete  technical  specialty, 

460,  468,  469,  474,  495  or  496 63 

Electives 3 

To  include  3  semester  hours  in  courses  outside  the 
department.  

Total  121 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES  MAJOR— HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

The  health  occupations  education  specialization  prepares  persons  with  allied 
health  and  nursing  specialty  backgrounds  for  teaching,  supervisory,  and  leader- 
ship roles  in  health  occupations  education  in  secondary  schools.  The  program  be- 
low prepares  students  for  secondary  teaching  certificates.  In  addition  to  receiving 
the  secondary  school  certification,  persons  completing  this  program  are  qualified 
to  teach  in  vocational  schools,  industry,  private  schools,  and  community  colleges. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  114,  202  and  301,  GED  101  and  102,  and  one  additional 
English  course,  GEC  213,  GEE  201,  2  hours  of  physical  education  activi- 
ty courses 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 50 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core 9 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306,  363, 
384,  462,  463,  466 

Health  Occupations  Education  Specialization  Requirements  41 

Vocational  Education  Studies  258  and/or  395  10 

Vocational  Education  Studies  259  or  prescribed  courses 
to  complete  technical  specialty  25 
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Vocational  Education  Studies  450,  460e 6 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Total  121 

Cooperative  Education  Program  Teaching  Requirements:  Vocational  Education 
Studies  472  and  473  plus  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  work  experience  from  Voca- 
tional Education  Studies  258  or  395. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES  MAJOR^HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

(Educational  Services  Option) 

This  program  prepares  students  for  positions  in  agencies  and  businesses  which 
provide  educational  services.  Such  tasks  as  developing  informational  materials, 
working  with  individual  customers  or  clients,  coordinating  conferences  and  dem- 
onstrating products  might  be  included  in  the  job  description  for  such  positions. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  108,  202 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 75 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core 9 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306,  363, 
384,  462,  463,  466,  or  Educational  Psychology  307 

Home  Economics  Education  Specialization  Requirements 66 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  237  and  227 

or  GEB  262 6 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  331, 

350,  340  or  GEB  205 9 

Food  and  Nutrition  215  or  GEE  236 2 

Vocational  Education  Studies  320,  338a,  335  or  345, 

431,  and  497f-6 16-18 

Restricted  Electives 19 

To  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  327,  337 

Vocational  Education  Studies  337,  340,  342,  343,  347 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  320, 

330,  480 
Food  and  Nutrition  156,  256,  335,  356 
Vocational  Education  Studies  302,  398f,  433,  464, 
474,  490f,  494f 
Guided  Electives  12-14        

Total  121 

(Extension  Option) 

This  program  prepares  students  for  positions  as  home  advisers,  4-H  advisers,  and 
with  further  training,  extension  specialists. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  108,  202,  GED  102, 153;  2  hours  of  physical  education 
activity  courses 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 62-66 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core 9 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306,  363, 
384,  462,  463,  466,  or  Educational  Psychology  307 
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Home  Economics  Education  Specialization  Requirements 53-57 

Chemistry  140a (3)  +  1 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  237  and  227  or  GEB  262 6 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  330, 

331,  350,  340  or  GEB  205 12 

Food  and  Nutrition  215  or  GEE  236,  156  or 

256,335 7-9 

Vocational  Education  Studies  320,  324,  325,  336,  338a, 

340  or  348  or  elective,  335  or  345,  431 24-26 

Speech  Communication  221  3 

Electives  8-12 

Total  120 

(Teaching  Vocational  Home  Economics  Option) 

This  program  prepares  students  to  teach  consumer  education,  homemaking  as  an 
occupation,  and  occupational  home  economics  in  schools  operating  under  the  pro- 
visions of  federal  vocational  education  legislation. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  114,  202  and  301,  GED  101  and  102,  and  one  additional 
English  course,  GEC  213,  GEE  201,  2  hours  of  physical  education  activi- 
ty courses 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 56-58 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core (6)  +  3 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306, 
363,  384,  462,  463,  466,  or  Educational  Psychology  307 
(Vocational  Education  Studies  463  and  Educational 
Psychology  307  will  be  waived  for  students  completing  the 
Professional  Education  Requirements) 

Home  Economics  Education  Specialization  Requirements 53-55 

Chemistry  140a (3)  +  1 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  227,  237,  318,  327,  elective 

course-3 16 

Vocational  Education  Studies  320,  322,  335,  338b,  348, 

431 15 

Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  330, 

331,  340,  350,  351  14 

Food  and  Nutrition  215  or  GEE  236,  156  or 

256,  335 7-9 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  

Total  127-129 

Credit  from  Vocational  Education  Studies  258  or  259  may  be  substituted  for  six 
semester  hours  in  each  of  two  areas  (child  and  family,  clothing  and  textiles,  con- 
sumer economics  and  family  management,  food  and  nutrition)  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics requirements.  There  is  no  substitution  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
227,  237,  327,  Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Management  340  or  Food  and 
Nutrition  215. 

Cooperative  Education  Program  Teaching  Requirements.  Vocational  Education 
Studies  472  and  473  plus  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  work  experience  from  Voca- 
tional Education  Studies  258  or  395. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDIES  MAJOR-INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SPECIALIZATION 

Industrial  education  teaching  concerns  specialized  instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of 
vocational-technical  occupations  including  industrial-oriented  and  other  occupa- 
tions. The  program  below  prepares  students  for  secondary  teaching  certificates. 
In  addition  to  being  certificated  to  teach  in  secondary  high  schools  or  vocational 
schools,  graduates  may  also  teach  in  industry,  private  schools,  and  community 
colleges. 

General  Education  Requirements 46 

Including  GEB  114,  202  and  301,  GEC  213,  GED  101  and  102,  and  one 
additional  English  course,  GEE  201,  2  hours  of  physical  education  activi- 
ty courses 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Vocational  Education  Studies 55 

Vocational  Education  Studies  Core 12 

Three  of  the  following:  Vocational  Education  Studies  306,  363, 
384,  462,  463,  466,  478 

Industrial  Education  Specialization  Requirements  43 

Vocational  Education  Studies  258  and/or  395 15 

Vocational  Education  Studies  259  or  prescribed  courses 

to  complete  technical  specialty  25 

Vocational  Education  Studies  460g 3 

Professional  Education  Requirements 25 

See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3.  

Total  126 

Cooperative  Education  Program  Teaching  Requirements:  Vocational  Education 
Studies  472  and  473  plus  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  work  experience  from  Voca- 
tional Education  Studies  258  or  395. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  vocational  education  studies  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours.  Mi- 
nors are  planned  by  the  student  and  adviser  within  each  of  the  five  specializa- 
tions. Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  to  meet  Illinois  certification  re- 
quirements for  teaching. 

Courses  (VES) 

258-2  to  30  Occupational  Experience.  Credit  for  documented  experience  in  a  teachable  occu- 
pation or  family  of  occupations.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  C  or  better  at  Southern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty at  Carbondale. 

259-2  to  48  Occupational  Subjects.  Credit  for  documented  occupational  study  in  accredited 
and  selected  other  programs.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  C  or  better  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale. 

302-3  Communications  in  Business.  Principles  and  practice  in  written  and  oral  business  com- 
munications. Included  is  the  development  of  ability  to  use  words  and  correct  grammatical  con- 
struction in  oral  and  written  business  expression;  the  learning  of  the  principles  of  planning,  or- 
ganizing, writing,  and  summarizing  effective  communications;  and  the  refinement  of  listening 
skills. 

304-3  Analysis  of  Alternative  Shorthand  Systems.  Development  of  high-level  dictation  and 
transcription  skills  and  knowledge  in  one  shorthand  system;  the  learning  of  the  theory  of  one  or 
more  additional  shorthand  systems,  either  alphabetic  or  symbolic.  Prerequisite:  -Office  Systems 
and  Specialties  132  or  equivalent. 

306-3  Introduction  to  Computers  and  Information  Systems.  An  overview  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  the  uses  of  information  systems  in  education  and  the  business  world.  Hands-on  appli- 
cations with  business  and  educational  software  is  stressed.  An  introduction  to  programming  lan- 
guages is  incorporated  using  the  BASIC  language. 

310-3  Introduction  to  Business  Education.  An  introduction  to  teaching  business  in  public 
and  private  schools,  and  business/industry  training.  Emphasis  is  on  curriculum  structures,  philo- 
sophical bases,  student  characteristics,  employment  requirements,  and  career  opportunities. 
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320-2  Home  Economics  as  a  Profession.  A  social,  psychological,  and  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  home  economics  in  today's  world.  Overview  of  career  areas,  the  homemaker-professional 
worker,  and  vocational  and  occupational  home  economics  programs. 

321-2  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Non-Teaching  Majors.  Educational  principles  for  use  in  situ- 
ations mostly  outside  of  the  formal  classroom.  Selection  and  organization  of  materials.  Practice  in 
using  a  variety  of  techniques  and  teaching  aids. 

322-2  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics.  Curriculum  planning  for  the  total  home  economics 
program.  Includes  management  of  student  organizations  and  business  of  a  department.  Prerequi- 
site: Education  315. 

324-4  History,  Development  and  Principles  of  Extension  Work.  The  history  and  philosophy 
of  cooperative  extension.  Principles  and  practice  of  organizing  and  administering  extension  work 
in  home  economics.  Offered  alternate  years.  Transportation  expense  for  field  trips:  approximately 
$5. 

325-4  Field  Experience.  Six  weeks  of  observing  and  assisting  a  county  home  economics  exten- 
sion adviser.  Supervised  experiences  in  various  phases  of  extension  work.  Student  must  provide 
for  own  living  and  travel  expenses.  Prerequisite:  324. 

327-3  Home  Economics  for  Men  (and  Women).  A  survey  of  the  areas  of  home  economics;  child 
care  and  personal,  family,  and  community  relations;  economics  and  management  of  personal  and 
family  resources;  food,  nutrition,  clothing  selection  and  buying;  financial  management,  consumer 
education;  and  protection.  Emphasis  on  life  skills  as  reflected  in  needs  of  students.  Field  trip  and 
practicum  experiences.  Cost:  $2  for  supplies. 

334-3  Careers  in  Fashion.  Explores  the  wide  range  of  careers  in  the  fashion  industry  from  the 
design  to  the  production,  to  the  distribution  and  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  fashion  goods. 
Field  trips. 

335-2  Basic  Textiles.  Emphasis  on  recognition  of  fabrics  and  weaves,  suitability,  care,  and 
maintenance,  especially  household  textiles.  Credit  cannot  be  earned  for  335  after  receiving  credit 
for  345. 

336-3  Survey  of  Clothing.    Multidisciplinary  overview  of  study  of  clothing.  Course  will  include 
aesthetic,  cultural,  economic,  psychological,  social,  and  anthropological  aspects. 
337-3  Clothing  for  Consumers.    Clothing  needs  of  individual  family  members  within  the  con- 
text of  developmental  stage,  life  style,  and  societal  setting;  functional  and  fashion-motivated 
needs  considered;  clothing  budgeting.  Prerequisite:  336. 

338A-3  Clothing  Construction — Beginning.  Basic  clothing  construction  laboratory.  Begin- 
ning skills:  use  of  machine,  fabric  selection  and  preparation,  pattern  alteration,  garment 
construction. 

338B-3  Clothing  Construction — Intermediate.  Intermediate  skills  in  fitting,  construction, 
and  pattern  and  fabric  usage.  Prerequisite:  338a. 

339-1  to  12  (1  to  6  per  semester)  Field  Experience.  Supervised  learning  experience  in  ap- 
proved business  or  industry.  Intended  for  majors  in  clothing  and  textiles  only.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  chairperson. 

340-3  Flat  Patternmaking  and  Drafting.  Fitting  basic  tissue  of  muslin  and  making  sloper; 
making  styles  through  flat  pattern  manipulation  and  drafting;  testing  and  refining  patterns  to 
provide  perfect  fit.  Prerequisite:  338b. 

341-3  (1, 1, 1)  Fashion  Retailing  Seminar.  Comparison  of  practices  drawn  from  students'  work 
experiences  and  information  from  readings  or  resource  persons.  Individual  and  group  projects,  (a) 
Retail  theft,  (b)  personnel,  (c)  introduction  to  visual  merchandising,  especially  in-store  and  win- 
dow display.  Emphasis  on  artistic  elements  and  motivational  strategies  of  displays.  Prerequisite: 
100  hours  approved  retailing  experience. 

342-3  Draping.    Application  of  design  principles  to  dress;  making  garment  form;  refining  pat- 
terns draped  in  muslin.  Garments  constructed  of  fashion  fabric.  Prerequisite:  340. 
343-3  Apparel  Accessories.    Product  knowledge,  levels  of  quality,  setting  points,  and  care  of 
plastics,  leather  goods,  furs,  jewelry,  cosmetics. 

344-3  Fashion  Illustration.  Original  designs  for  male  and  female  apparel  and  accessories  using 
various  media.  Designs  based  on  various  sources  of  inspiration.  Prerequisite:  Art  100A. 
345-4  Textiles.  Presentation  of  aspects  of  textiles  having  an  influence  on  properties  and  per- 
formance of  textile  and  products  such  as  apparel  and  home  furnishings.  Characteristics  of  fibers, 
yarns,  and  fabrics  will  be  discussed  and  other  factors  such  as  manufacturing  methods  of  and  legal 
constraints  on  the  textile  industry  will  be  mentioned.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
346-3  Display  and  Exhibition  Design.  Application  of  design  principles  and  use  of  graphics  in 
display.  Studies  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  display  and  exhibition;  model-making  techniques. 
Incidental  expenses  for  supplies  and  materials. 

347-3  Fashion  Motivation.  Psychological  motivation  for  wearing  clothing;  societal  functions  of 
clothing,  cultural  differences  in  dress.  Prerequisite:  336. 

348-3  Tailoring.  Basic  principles  of  tailoring  applied  to  coat  or  suit.  Prerequisite:  338B  or 
equivalent. 

349-3  Fashion  Merchandising.     Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  fashion  merchandiser, 
considering  various  retail  establishments.  Professional  course  for  retailing  majors.  Prerequisite: 
350  and  Marketing  304. 
350-3  Retail  Fashion  Buying.     Responsibilities  of  a  fashion  retail  buyer.  Includes  information 
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sources,  determination  of  consumer  needs,  characteristics  of  a  buyer.  Prerequisite:  336  and  100 
hours  approved  retailing  experience. 

363-3  Career  Education.  An  examination  of  the  historical,  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
foundations  for  career  education.  A  typical  career  education  curriculum  model  will  be  presented. 
Instructional  materials  and  methods  for  facilitating  career  development  will  be  demonstrated. 
364-3  Leadership  of  Youth  and  Peer  Groups.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Education  and  Mechani- 
zation 364.)  Identification  and  discussion  of  the  role  of  organizations,  both  structured  and 
unstructured.  Identification  and  development  of  qualities  of  leadership. 

381-4  (2,  2)  Instructional  Support  for  Training  Systems  Development,  (a)  Identifying, 
assessing,  and  utilizing  instructional  resources  for  vocational  education  and  training  programs, 
(b)  Developing  training  prospecti  and  funding  proposals  in  accordance  with  agency  or  corporate 
specifications. 

384-3  Adult  Education  in  Vocational,  Occupational,  and  Career  Education.  Planning  and 
preparing  for  adult  education  programs.  Includes  review  of  characteristics  of  clientele,  financial 
support,  program  development. 

395-1  to  24  Occupational  Internship.  Special  educational  activities  are  based  upon  required 
occupational  skills  and  knowledges  and  are  related  to  each  student's  academic  program  and  ca- 
reer objective.  May  include  independent  study.  Hours  and  credit  arranged  by  coordinator,  (a)  Agri- 
cultural education,  (b)  business  education,  (c)  home  economics  education,  (d)  industrial  educa- 
tion, (e)  health  occupations  education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator  and  employment  in  a 
University-approved  position. 

398-1  to  3  Special  Problems.  Independent  study  for  qualified  students,  (a)  Agricultural  educa- 
tion, (b)  business  education,  (c)  clothing  and  textiles,  (d)  education,  training  and  development,  (e) 
health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics  education,  (g)  industrial  education,  (h)  vocation- 
al education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

402-3  Introduction  to  Office  Information  Systems.  An  introduction  to  the  integrated  office 
concept  investigating  the  functions  of  data  processing,  records  management,  electronic  mail,  word 
processing,  and  reprographics. 

404-3  Analysis  of  Office  Systems.  An  investigation  of  procedures  and  systems  used  in  various 
types  of  offices,  including  a  study  of  work  flow,  the  processing  of  words,  office  personnel  and  their 
responsibilities,  and  the  role  of  office  functions  in  the  total  business  society.  Prerequisite:  402. 
405-3  Office  Management.  Principles  of  management  applied  to  office  problems.  Emphasis  on 
the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office  organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout  of 
office;  office  services,  procedures,  standards,  and  controls;  records  management. 
407-3  Records  Administration.  An  introduction  to  methods  and  systems  of  controlling,  stor- 
ing, retrieving,  and  disposing  of  records.  Application  of  principles  of  records  administration  to 
medical,  legal,  educational,  industrial,  and  governmental  records.  Techniques  needed  to  design 
and  implement  an  operationally  efficient  records  management  program. 

408-3  Information  Administration  Technologies.  An  investigation  of  the  various  technolo- 
gies and  their  use  to  efficiently  control,  store,  retrieve,  and  communicate  information.  Methods 
and  techniques  needed  to  design  and  implement  various  technological  information  systems  will  be 
explored  as  they  apply  to  the  development  of  information  management  programs.  Prerequisite: 
407. 

409-3  Applications  of  Integrated  Software/Education.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Education 
and  Mechanization  418.)  Design  of  agricultural  or  educational  applications  of  integrated  software. 
Spreadsheet,  database,  wordprocessing,  and  graphic  and  communications  software  will  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  business  problems.  Individual  student  projects  will  be  the  focus  of  the  applied 
nature  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410-2  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  busi- 
ness education;  its  relation  to  business,  to  general  education,  and  to  vocational  and  career  educa- 
tion; its  history,  current  status,  and  trends;  special  emphasis  on  objectives  and  curriculum 
problems. 

415-7  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1)  Instructional  Methods  for  Business  Education.  Specific  methods, 
techniques,  and  materials  to  deliver  instruction  in  these  business  education  areas  of  (a)  account- 
ing, (b)  basic  business  and  marketing,  (c)  computer  systems,  (d)  keyboarding,  (e)  information 
processing,  (f)  shorthand,  (g)  employability  skills.  Prerequisite:  310,  462  or  Education  315. 
428-3  Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Identification  and  development  of  mean- 
ingful home  economics  related  experiences  appropriate  for  various  levels  of  elementary  curricu- 
lum. Interpretation  of  current  vocational  education  legislation  and  trends  affecting  elementary 
programs. 

431-3  Demonstration  and  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Prac- 
tice in  planning  and  carrying  out  instructional  demonstrations  in  home  economics  for  youth  and 
adults.  Use  of  audiovisual  aids  and  hand-outs.  Procedures  for  laboratory  and  guided  practice  to 
develop  psychomotor  skills.  Attention  given  to  TV  presentations.  Possible  expense  for  materials  to 
use  in  classroom  demonstrations  $5  to  $8. 

439-3  Historic  Clothing:  Western  Cultures.    Development  of  clothing  in  western  civilization  to 
the  present  time.  Consideration  of  social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  factors,  and  technical  innova- 
tions influencing  clothing.  Prerequisite:  347  or  equivalent. 
440-3  Experimental  Custom  Apparel  Designing.    Development  of  apparel  to  meet  aesthetic, 
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structural,  and  functional  needs;  problem  solving  for  exceptional  proportions,  rehabilitation,  ac- 
tivity, performing  arts,  new  technology,  materials,  environment.  Prerequisite:  342,  344. 
442-3  Clothing  Economics.  Factors  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  influencing 
clothing  industry;  management  of  these  factors  in  clothing  related  businesses;  place  of  clothing 
industry  in  national  and  international  markets.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  GEB  211  or  Economics 
214. 

444-3  Mass-Market  Apparel  Designing.  Design  of  a  line  to  specifications;  drafting;  toiles, 
mass-production  costs;  work  flow;  use  of  industrial  equipment.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  342  and 
344. 

445-3  Textile  Product  Testing.  Exposure  to  and  experience  with  methods  used  by  retailers  and 
manufacturers  of  textile  items  to  measure  performance  and  maintain  quality.  Standards,  sam- 
pling, and  replication  requirements  and  interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  345  or  equivalent. 
446-3  Professional  Practices  in  Fashion  Design.  Business  principles  of  apparel  design,  in- 
cluding systems,  forms,  and  logistics  of  money  and  materials.  Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
fashion  designer.  Career  opportunities  in  the  fashion  industry.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: 342  and  344. 

448-3  Custom  Tailoring.  Individualizing,  fitting,  and  contouring  of  male  or  female  garment  for 
customer  from  commercial  pattern  or  from  original  pattern.  Organization  of  work  and  time.  Not 
for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  348  or  equivalent. 

449-3  Historic  Clothing:  Non-Western  Cultures.  Traditional  dress  in  non-western  cultures. 
Aesthetics,  symbolism,  and  uses  of  costume  in  the  culture;  effect  of  clothing  on  economy.  Cultures 
studied  may  vary  with  each  offering.  Offered  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
450-3  Introduction  to  Health  Occupations  Education.  An  orientation  course  for  health  occu- 
pations education.  Provides  information  on  the  current  and  historical  directions  in  health  occupa- 
tions education,  resources  for  teaching  and  training  of  prospective  students;  program  articulation 
and  career  mobility;  the  role  of  professional  and  student  health  organizations;  state  and  federal 
legislation/regulations  in  health  occupations  education;  licensure  and  certification  requirements 
and  their  impact  on  education;  and  health  occupations  career  clustering  within  Illinois'  vocational 
system.  Prerequisite:  460  and  462. 

460-3  Occupational  Analysis  and  Curriculum  Development.  The  first  of  a  two-course  se- 
quence presenting  a  systems  approach  to  curriculum  development  and  instructional  methods  uti- 
lized in  vocational  and  occupational  education.  Includes  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs,  specify- 
ing objectives,  and  developing  curriculum,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education,  (d) 
education,  training  and  development,  (e)  health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics  educa- 
tion, (g)  industrial  education. 

462-3  Teaching  Methods  and  Materials.  The  second  of  a  two-course  sequence  presenting  a 
systems  approach  to  curriculum  development  and  instructional  methods  utilized  in  vocational  and 
occupational  education.  Concerned  with  instructional  methods  and  materials  unique  to  vocational 
and  occupational  education,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education, 
463-3  Assessing  Vocational  Student  Progress.  Development  and  use  of  evaluation  instru- 
ments to  assess  occupational  student  growth.  Use  of  systems  approach  to  course  design,  criterion- 
referenced  and  norm-referenced  objectives,  and  four  taxonomies  of  educational  objectives  in  devel- 
opment of  written  tests,  laboratory  and  work  station  performance  tests,  and  attitude  measures. 
Data  are  used  for  evaluation  of  student  progress  and  program  modification.  Prerequisite:  460. 
464-3  Special  Needs  Learners  and  Work  Education.  Theoretical  and  applied  concepts  in 
teaching  special  needs  learners.  Affective  aspects  of  learning  are  emphasized.  Curricula  and 
teaching  materials  are  examined  and  prepared.  Field  trips. 

466-3  Principles  and  Philosophies  of  Vocational  Education.  Historical  and  philosophical 
foundations  of  vocational  education.  The  nature  and  role  of  vocational  education  in  preparing  peo- 
ple for  the  world  of  work. 

468-3  Education/Labor  Force  Linkages.  Examines  education/labor  linkages.  Particular  at- 
tention given  to  the  following  areas:  overcoming  barriers  to  the  linkage  process;  developing  effec- 
tive lines  of  communication;  resource  sharing;  conducting  joint  problem  solving  with  other  agen- 
cies and  individuals  within  the  community;  and  jointly  developing  and  providing  programs  and 
services. 

469-3  Training  Systems  Management.  Principles  and  techniques  of  managing  training  organ- 
izations. Design,  promotion,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  training  programs  in  accordance  with 
needs,  restraints,  and  resources  in  corporate  and  government  settings.  Prerequisite:  460  and  462. 
472-3  Organizing  Cooperative  Vocational  Education.  Introduction  to  cooperative  vocational 
education  including  history,  rationale,  legislative  basis,  and  goals  and  objectives.  Investigation 
into  the  competencies  required  for  developing  programs,  public  relations,  and  evaluation  of  coop- 
erative vocational  education.  Introduction  of  student  selection  and  management  of  cooperative  vo- 
cational education.  Fulfills  three  semester  hours  of  six  required  for  State  of  Illinois  certification. 
473-3  Coordinating  Cooperative  Vocational  Education.  Overview  of  cooperative  vocational 
education.  Investigation  into  the  competencies  required  for  the  establishment,  implementation, 
and  coordination  of  cooperative  vocational  education  to  include  selection  and  maintenance  of 
training  stations,  student  placement,  related  instruction  in  cooperative  vocational  education,  and 
the  management  of  cooperative  vocational  education  programs.  Fulfills  the  remaining  three  se- 
mester hours  of  the  six  required  for  State  of  Illinois  certification.  Prerequisite:  472. 
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474-3  Individualized  Vocational  Instruction.    Study  of  the  theory,  characteristics,  appropriate- 
ness, and  evaluation  techniques  of  individualized  programs.  Will  include  a  review  of  the  current 
state  of  individualized  instruction  in  education  for  work  programs. 
478-3  Contemporary  Principles  in  Management  of  Technical  Education  Programs. 

Study  of  contemporary  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  technology  education  including:  developing 
an  understanding  of  the  philosophical  base;  identifying  a  curriculum  development  procedure  in 
teaching  strategies;  and  locating  resources  and  educational  aides  for  teaching  technologies  relat- 
ed to  communication,  energy  utilization,  production,  and  transportation. 

484-3  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  A  study  of  adult  vocational  and  technical 
education  as  offered  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings.  Major  topics  include  organization, 
funding,  teaching,  student  characteristics,  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 
486-3  (1, 1, 1)  Post-Secondary  Vocational-Technical  Teaching.  Contemporary  approaches  to 
teaching  vocational-technical  education  in  post-secondary  institutions  and  agencies,  (a)  Orienta- 
tion to  and  preparation  for  teaching  occupations,  (b)  Situations  and  issues  which  arise  in  profes- 
sional education  sessions,  (c)  Interpersonal  relations  in  teaching  and  other  educational  assign- 
ments. Not  for  graduate  credit. 

488-3  Initiating  Vocational  Student  Placement  and  Follow-Up.  Planning,  implementing, 
operating,  and  evaluating  school-based  placement  systems  for  vocational  education. 
490-1  to  4  Readings.  Supervised  reading  for  qualified  students.  May  include  independent  study. 
(a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education,  (c)  clothing  and  textiles,  (d)  education,  train- 
ing and  development,  (e)  health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics  education,  (g)  industri- 
al education,  (h)  vocational  education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  program 
coordinator. 

491-1  to  5  Advanced  Occupational  Skills.  Modern  occupational  practice  in  selected  fields.  For 
experienced  professionals  seeking  advanced  techniques  in  specialized  areas  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education,  (c)  home  economics  education,  (d)  indus- 
trial education,  (e)  health  occupations  education.  Prerequisite:  intermediate  level  study  in  the 
specialty. 

494-1  to  4  Workshop.  Study  of  current  issues  of  importance  to  vocational,  occupational,  and  ca- 
reer education  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  Emphasis  of  each  workshop  will  be  iden- 
tified in  each  workshop  announcement,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  education,  (c) 
clothing  and  textiles,  (d)  education,  training  and  development,  (e)  health  occupations  education, 

(f)  home  economics  education,  (g)  industrial  education,  (h)  vocational  education. 

495-2  to  12  Teaching  Internship.  Internship  teaching  in  vocational  programs  in  approved  cen- 
ters. The  intern  teacher  will  follow  the  program  of  the  supervising  teacher  in  both  regular  and 
extra  class  activities.  May  include  independent  study,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (b)  business  ed- 
ucation, (c)  home  economics  education,  (d)  industrial  education,  (e)  health  occupations  education. 
Prerequisite:  18  months  full-time  equivalent  of  documented  or  nine  months  full-time  equivalent 
of  supervised  experience  or  a  combination. 

496-2  to  12  Professional  Internship.  Research  or  curriculum  development  or  program  man- 
agement at  approved  education  or  training  sites.  The  intern  will  follow  the  program  of  the  super- 
vising professional  in  regular  and  related  activities.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  18 
months  full-time  equivalent  of  documented  or  nine  months  full-time  equivalent  of  supervised 
work  experience  or  a  combination. 

497-1  to  6  Practicum.  Applications  of  vocational,  occupational,  and  career  education  skills  and 
knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  corporations  and  professional  agencies  to  study  under 
specialists,  (a)  Agricultural  education,  (  b)  business  education,  (c)  clothing  and  textiles,  (d)  educa- 
tion, training  and  development,  (e)  health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics  education, 

(g)  industrial  education,  (h)  vocational  education.  Prerequisite:  twenty  hours  in  specialty. 
498-1  to  5  Special  Problems.  Assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  vo- 
cational, occupational,  or  career  education  problems.  May  include  independent  study,  (a)  Agricul- 
tural education,  (b)  business  education,  (c)  clothing  and  textiles,  (d)  education,  training  and  de- 
velopment, (e)  health  occupations  education,  (f)  home  economics  education,  (g)  industrial 
education,  (h)  vocational  education.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  program  coordinator. 

Women's  Studies  (Minor) 

A  women's  studies  minor  is  interdisciplinary  and  designed  to  enrich  and  extend  a 
student's  major  field  of  sharing  insights  gained  from  the  study  of  women  includ- 
ing issues  of  gender,  race  and  class.  Course  work  can  be  selected  to  reflect  individ- 
ual student  interests  and  enhance  the  major  by  contributing  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  sensitivities  helpful  to  students  in  both  the  university  and  work 
settings. 

Women's  studies  is  an  appropriate  minor  for  many  undergraduate  majors  as 
well  as  for  students  planning  graduate  or  professional  studies.  For  example,  peo- 
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pie's  orientation  toward  their  work  may  be  affected  by  an  historical  understand- 
ing of  the  ways  women  have  been  treated  by  the  courts,  the  health  care  profes- 
sions, the  educational  system,  employment,  religion,  literature,  or  the  arts. 

Because  it  is  interdisciplinary,  inclusive  of  race  and  class  scholarship,  the  wom- 
en's studies  minor  should  reflect  academic  work  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  race  and  cross-cultural  issues. 

Minor 

Minors  must  be  approved  by  the  coordinator  of  women's  studies  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  developing  a  coherent  program  that  meets  their  individual  interests. 
The  minor  requires  18  semester  hours  of  credit,  15  of  which  must  be  in  women's 
studies  courses,  while  the  remaining  3  hours  may  be  selected  from  a  special  inter- 
est or  related  course  for  example,  in  Black  American  Studies.  Schedules  of  classes 
contain  listings  of  relevant  courses.  The  minor  must  include  221  and  492.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  discuss  and  plan  their  minors  with  the  coordinator  of  women's 
studies  or  with  a  faculty  member  who  teaches  women's  studies  courses. 

Courses  (WMST) 

221-3  The  Sexes  in  the  Modern  World:  The  Social  Science  Perspective.     (See  Sociology  223) 
225-3  Women  in  Literature.     (See  English  225) 
260-3  Greek  Civilization.     (See  GEC  230) 

286-3  Marriage  and  Family  Living.     (See  Curriculum  and  Instruction  227) 
326-3  Women  in  Communications  and  Fine  Arts.     (See  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  397B) 
341-3  Psychology  of  Women.     (See  Psychology  333) 
347-3  Women  in  American  History.     (See  History  368) 
348-3  Women  in  European  Society  1600  to  Present.     (See  History  324) 
352-3  Images  of  Women  in  French  Literature.     (See  French  300) 
364-3  Classical  Mythology.     (See  GEC  330) 
427-3  Women  in  the  Visual  Arts.    (See  Art  457) 
442-4  Sociology  of  Gender.     (See  Sociology  423) 

445-3  Women  and  the  American  Political  Process.     (See  Political  Science  429) 
454-3  to  6  Topics  in  Women's  Literature.     (See  English  496) 
456-3  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Women.    (See  Philosophy  446) 
463-2  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.     (See  Classics  405) 

476-3  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System.    (See  Administration  of  Justice  460) 
488-3  Women  in  the  Home  and  Labor  Market.     (See  Consumer  Economics  and  Family  Man- 
agement 480) 

490-1  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  content  areas  of  women's  studies.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor  and  women's  studies  coordinator. 

491-1  to  6  Special  Topics.  Concentration  on  a  topic  of  interest  not  offered  through  the  regular 
course  listings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  women's  studies  coordinator. 
492-3  to  6  Seminar  in  Women's  Studies.  A  synthesizing  experience  required  of  seniors  com- 
pleting a  minor  in  women's  studies.  Activity  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  a  scholarly  paper  or  the  conduct  of  a  research  project.  Prerequisite:  221,  senior 
standing,  and  consent  of  women's  studies  coordinator. 

493-2  to  6  Individual  Research.  Exploration  of  a  research  project  under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member  having  graduate  faculty  status.  The  project  must  result  in  a  written  research  re- 
port which  is  filed  with  the  coordinator  of  women's  studies.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and 
coordinator  of  women's  studies  and  senior  standing. 

494-1  to  6  Practicum.  Supervised  practical  experience  in  situations  centering  on  women's  is- 
sues, organizations,  services,  etc.  The  setting  may  be  in  one's  own  field  of  study  or  in  the  general 
content  areas  recognized  in  the  women's  studies  program.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and 
coordinator  of  women's  studies. 


^OOlOgy  (Department,  Major,  Courses) 


A  major  in  zoology  is  an  appropriate  beginning  for  those  planning  a  career  that 
includes  teaching  and  research  in  zoology,  conservation,  fisheries  management 
and  wildlife  management,  environmental  monitoring,  or  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  veterinary  science. 

Students  majoring  in  zoology  are  required  to  develop  an  individualized  curricu- 
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lum  by  consulting  with  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies  in  zoology  and  an 
appropriate  faculty  member  of  the  department. 

In  the  field  of  zoology,  a  student  may  work  toward  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  zoology 
permits  a  student  to  take  18-23  semester  hours  of  courses  in  other  areas  of  inter- 
est. Having  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  students  may  continue  their  edu- 
cation toward  a  graduate  degree  in  zoology  or  related  field,  although  it  may  be 
necessary  to  absolve  deficiencies  in  physics,  organic  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  zoology  permits  a  student  to 
take  7-14  semester  hours  of  courses  in  other  areas  of  interest.  This  degree  re- 
quires additional  courses  in  chemistry  and/or  physics  and  quantitative  science 
(mathematics,  statistics,  or  computer  programming)  and  will  normally  be  pur- 
sued by  students  desiring  to  do  graduate  work  in  zoology  or  other  specialized 
training  such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  science. 

The  individualized  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  zoology  must 
include:  a  year  of  chemistry  or  physics,  one  course  in  mathematics  beyond  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  requirement  (or  a  course  in  statistics  or  computer  programming), 
Biology  305  and  307,  Zoology  220a,  220b,  and  300  (or  equivalent,  i.e.  Biology  309), 
Zoology  482,  and  at  least  18-19  additional  semester  hours  of  electives  in  zoology. 
Courses  offered  in  the  General  Education  program  and  Zoology  212,  214,  and  316 
will  not  be  accepted  as  electives.  A  minimum  of  37  semester  hours  of  biology  and 
zoology  must  be  completed  for  the  major,  and  no  more  than  11  semester  hours  of 
courses  (biology  or  zoology)  which  are  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  of  an- 
other major  may  be  used  to  meet  the  zoology  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requirements  include  all  requirements  for  a  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  in  zoology,  plus  two  additional  courses  selected  from  Chemistry 
and/or  Physics  and  one  additional  course  in  either  statistics,  computer  program- 
ming or  calculus. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements 11-13 

Foreign  Languages (4)2  +  4 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111  or  140 (3)2  +  1-3 

Physical  Science  (Not  General  Education)  63 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Zoology 40-434 

Biology  305,  307 6 

Zoology  220a,b,  300  (or  its  equivalent),  482 13 

Elective  Zoology  courses  18 

Chemistry  or  Physics  (Not  General  Education) (6)2  +  0-25 

A  course  in  mathematics  (beyond  Mathematics  108  and 

109  or  111),  statisitics,  or  computer  programming 3-4 

Electives 18-23 

Total  120 


lrThe  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved  sub- 
stitutes for  General  Education  courses. 
2Semester  hours  in  parentheses  represent  approved  substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 
3May  apply  toward  General  Education  if  approved  substitutes  are  taken. 
4Zoology  requirements  will  satisfy  biological  science  requirements  for  the  College  of  Science. 
5Satisnes  physical  science  requirements  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Science 

General  Education  Requirements 461 

Supplementary  College  of  Science  Requirements 11-13 

Foreign  Languages (4)2  +  4 

Mathematics  108  and  109  or  111  or  140 (3)2  +  1-3 
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Physical  Science  (Not  General  Education)  63 

Requirements  for  Major  in  Zoology 49-504 

Biology  305,  307 6 

Zoology  220a,b,  300  (or  its  equivalent),  482 13 

Elective  Zoology  courses  18 

Chemistry  or  Physics  (Not  General  Education)  (6)2  +  65 

Two  courses  in  mathematics  (beyond  Mathematics  108  and  109 

or  111),  statistics,  or  computer  programming 6-7 

Electives 7-14 

Total  120 


JThe  46  hour  requirement  may  be  reduced  by  taking  College  of  Science  or  major  requirements  which  are  approved  sub- 
stitutes for  General  Education  courses. 

2Semester  hours  in  parentheses  represent  approved  substitutes  for  General  Education  courses. 
3May  apply  toward  General  Education  if  approved  substitutes  are  taken. 
4Zoology  requirements  will  satisfy  biological  science  requirements  for  the  College  of  Science. 
5Satisnes  physical  science  requirements  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  College  of  Education 

The  degree  is  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  and  must  satisfy  all  requirements 
of  that  college  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  requirements  for  the  major 
in  zoology  are  the  same  as  those  for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  College  of  Science,  except  that  to  meet  teacher  certification  re- 
quirements a  minor  in  plant  biology  is  required.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  468 
is  also  required.  College  of  Education  professional  education  and  other  certifica- 
tion requirements  may  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  catalog  titled  Curriculum 
and  Instruction.  See  Teacher  Education  Program,  Chapter  3. 

Minor 

A  minor  in  zoology  consists  of  16  hours,  including  220a,b,  and  482.  Zoology 
courses  acceptable  for  majors  as  well  as  Biology  305,  306,  307,  308,  and  309  may 
be  used  to  complete  the  16-hour  minimum  requirement;  no  General  Education 
courses  can  be  included.  Courses  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  for  a  major 
or  another  minor  cannot  be  used  for  the  minor  in  zoology. 

Honors  Program 

An  honors  program  is  available  to  those  juniors  and  seniors  in  zoology  who  main- 
tain a  grade  point  average  of  3.25  or  better,  overall  and  in  the  major.  To  enroll  in 
Zoology  493,  the  student  must  complete  a  departmental  form  that  requires  the 
project  title;  a  description  of  the  proposed  project;  and  the  signatures  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  faculty  adviser,  and  the  chairperson  of  the  department.  The  student 
must  complete  six  hours  of  493  with  a  grade  of  B  of  better,  file  with  the  depart- 
ment a  final  report  on  the  research,  and  present  the  results  at  a  public  seminar  in 
order  to  graduate  with  departmental  honors  in  zoology.  At  the  time  of  graduation, 
an  indication  of  participation  in  the  program  is  made  on  the  diploma  and  tran- 
script for  students  who  complete  the  requirements.  Concurrent  participation  in 
the  University  Honors  Program  is  encouraged.  Students  receiving  credit  for  Zool- 
ogy 493  may  not  apply  Zoology  393  hours  toward  the  major. 

Courses  (ZOOL) 

Students  enrolled  in  zoology  courses  may  incur  field  or  laboratory  expenses  of  $5 

to  $25. 

21 2-2  Bird ing.     Bird  watching  for  pleasure.  Consideration  of  identification,  songs  and  ecology  of 
birds,  information  on  bird  organization,  equipment,  and  techniques.  Credit  may  not  be  used  to- 
ward a  major  in  zoology.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Offered  Fall  term. 
214-3  Human  Heredity.     Principles  of  heredity  as  related  to  humans,  with  emphasis  on  the  af- 
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fects  of  environment  on  the  biological  inheritance.  Credit  may  not  be  used  toward  a  major  in 
zoology. 

220-8  (4,  4)  Diversity  of  Animal  Life.  Diversity  and  its  taxonomic  treatment  in  animals,  em- 
phasizing structure,  function,  life  cycles,  behavior,  and  phylogeny.  (a)  Invertebrates,  (b)  Verte- 
brates. Two  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Need  not  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Fall,  Spring,  Summer.  Prerequisite:  GEA  118  or  strong  background  in  high  school  biology 
recommended. 

300-4  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Main  features  of  embryonic  and  fetal  development  from  fish  to 
humans.  Two  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Fall  and  Spring  terms.  Pre- 
requisite: 220b. 

305-2  Genetics  Laboratory.  Experimental  methods  in  applying  basic  principles  of  genetics. 
Monogenic  and  digenic  inheritance,  sex-linkage,  gene  interaction,  linkage  and  chromosome  map- 
ping, mutation,  artificial  and  natural  selection,  gene  frequencies,  and  genetic  drift.  Two  2-hour 
laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  Biology  305,  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
309-3  Elementary  Cell  Biology.  Introduction  to  structure,  function,  and  natural  history  of  ma- 
jor cell  types.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

316-3  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  Classical  and  economic  entomology  including  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  taxonomy.  Life  history,  damage,  and  control  of  principal  injurious  insects  will 
be  discussed.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Credit  may  not  be  used  toward  a 
major  in  zoology.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  GEA  118  or  equivalent. 

351-4  Ecological  Methods.  Basic  ecological  field  techniques  for  analysis  of  community  struc- 
ture and  functional  relationships.  Two  4-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: 220a,b  and  Biology  307. 

390-1  to  3  Internship.  Supervised  off-campus  training  (as  in  a  laboratory  or  zoological  institu- 
tion) may  be  counted  for  credit  in  zoology.  Must  receive  approval  from  a  zoology  faculty  supervisor 
who  will  evaluate  the  performance.  A  proposal  must  be  filed  with  the  director  of  undergraduate 
studies.  Prerequisite:  major  in  zoology. 

393-1  to  3  Individual  Research.  Research  on  zoological  problems.  Credit  may  not  be  used  to- 
ward a  minor  in  zoology.  Some  cost  may  be  borne  by  the  student.  Offered  Fall,  Spring,  and  Summer 
terms.  Prerequisite:  minimum  of  2.50  GPA  (A  =  4.00),  senior  standing,  and  approval  by  the  pro- 
posed faculty  supervisor. 

400-3  Cell  Biology  of  Development.  Cellular  molecular  mechanisms  of  embryogenesis  and  dif- 
ferentiation. Examination  of  the  cell  as  a  component  of  interacting  tissues  constituting  the  devel- 
oping organism.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor,  300  or  advanced  standing  in  Biology. 
401-3  Developmental  Neurobiology.  This  course  presents  a  survey  of  the  basic  principles  that 
underlie  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  including  an  examination  of  the  important  ques- 
tions and  issues  currently  being  studied  by  neuroembryologists.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing 
in  biology/science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402-3  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates.  Introduction  to  ecology,  intraspecies  communication 
and  interspecies  relationships  of  invertebrate  animals.  Recommended  for  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams. Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
403-3  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  Life  histories,  adaptations,  and  identification  of  fish, 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  emphasizing  local  species.  Recommended  for  teacher 
preparation  programs.  One  lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite:  220b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

404-3  Evolutionary  Biology.  Concepts  and  principles  of  modern  evolutionary  theory  at  a  level 
appropriate  for  upper-division  majors  and  graduate  students  in  any  biological  science.  Prerequi- 
site: 220a,b  or  equivalent  and  Biology  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

405-3  Systematic  Zoology.  Theory  and  procedure  of  classification;  population  taxonomy;  varia- 
tion and  its  analysis;  rules  of  zoological  nomenclature;  taxonomic  publication.  Three  one-hour 
lecture-discussion  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  220a,  b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
406-3  Protozoology.  Taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology  of  unicellular  animals. 
Laboratory  methods  for  culture  and  study.  One  lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week. 
Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 

407-4  Parasitology.  Principles,  collection,  identification,  morphology,  life  histories,  and  control 
measures.  Two  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite: 
220a. 

408-3  Herpetology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  morphology,  and  natural  history  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles.  One  lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Fall  term.  Pre- 
requisite: 220b. 

409-4  Vertebrate  Histology.  Microscopic  structure  of  organs  and  tissues  with  emphasis  on 
mammalian  material.  Two  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  10  to  12  semester  hours  of  biological  science. 

413-4  The  Invertebrates.    Structure,  phylogeny,  distinguishing  features  and  habitats  of  the  in- 
vertebrates. Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequi- 
site: 220a. 
414-4  Freshwater  Invertebrates.    Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  distribution,  and  habitats 
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of  the  North  American  freshwater  invertebrate  fauna.  Two  lectures,  two  2-hour  laboratories  per 
week.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 

415-3  Limnology.  Lakes  and  inland  waters;  the  organisms  living  in  them,  and  the  factors  affect- 
ing these  organisms.  Two  lectures  per  week  and  one  4-hour  laboratory  alternate  weeks.  Offered 
Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 

418-5  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  The  comparative  structure  and  evolution  of  verte- 
brate organ  systems.  Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Fall  and  Spring 
terms.  Prerequisite:  220b. 

421-4  Histological  Techniques.  Methods  of  preparing  animal  tissue  for  microscopic  study  and 
learn  theories  of  staining  and  histochemistry.  One  lecture  and  two  3-hour  laboratories  per  week. 
Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  10  semester  hours  of  biological  science. 

426-3  Comparative  Endocrinology.  Comparison  of  mechanisms  influencing  hormone  release, 
hormone  biosynthesis,  and  the  effects  of  hormones  on  target  tissues.  Include  ablation  and  histolo- 
gy of  glands  and  chemical  and  bio-assays  with  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Two  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
430-3  Molecular  Evolution  and  Systematics.  Survey  of  the  theory  and  processes  of  organic 
evolution  at  the  level  of  protein  and  DNA  sequences  in  animals.  Quantitative  analysis  of  empiri- 
cal genetic  information;  methods  of  phylogenetic  inference  from  molecular  data.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  305  and  consent  of  instructor. 

460-2  Upland  Game  Birds.  Identification,  life  history,  ecology,  and  management.  One  lecture 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week;  there  will  be  up  to  three  Saturday  field  trips.  Offered  Spring 
term.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-3  Mammalogy.  Taxonomic  characteristics,  identification,  and  natural  history  of  mammals. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Spring  semester.  Prerequisite: 
220b. 

462-3  Waterfowl.  Identification,  life  history,  ecology,  and  management.  Two  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  per  week;  there  will  be  three  or  four  Saturday  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  220b  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

463-3  Game  Mammals.  Natural  history  and  management.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory per  week.  Prerequisite:  220b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

464-3  Wildlife  Administration  and  Policy.  Responsibilities  of  private,  state,  and  federal  natu- 
ral resources  management  agencies.  Legal  and  political  processes  in  areas  of  wildlife  and  natural 
resources.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
465-3  Ichthyology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of  fishes.  Two  lectures 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  220b. 
466-3  Fish  Management.  Sampling,  age  and  growth,  dynamics,  habitat  improvement,  manipu- 
lation offish  populations,  and  management  of  freshwater  and  marine  fish  stock.  Two  lectures  per 
week  and  one  4-hour  laboratory  alternate  weeks.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  bio- 
logical science. 

467-3  Ornithology.  Classification  and  recognition  of  birds  and  the  study  of  their  songs,  nests, 
migratory  habits,  and  other  behavior.  One  lecture  and  one  4-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered 
Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  220b. 

468-6  (3,  3)  Wildlife  Biology.  Basic  concepts  and  techniques  for  managing  wildlife  populations 
and  their  habitats.  A  basic  ecology  course  is  desirable  as  background  for  this  course,  (a)  Princi- 
ples. Three  1-hour  lectures  per  week,  (b)  Techniques.  Two  3-hour  laboratory  sessions  per  week, 
four  of  which  may  be  field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  10  semester  hours  of 
biological  science;  concurrent  enrollment  in  468a  and  468b  desirable. 

471-4  Entomology.  Structure,  classification,  and  life  histories  of  insects.  Two  lectures  and  two 
2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Fall  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 

473-3  Aquatic  Entomology.  Structure,  classification,  and  biology  of  aquatic  insects.  One  lec- 
ture and  two  2-hour  laboratories  per  week.  Offered  Spring  term.  Prerequisite:  220a. 
475-3  Advanced  Cell  Biology.  (Same  as  Plant  Biology  475)  Cell  structure  at  molecular  and 
cytological  levels.  Includes  discussions  of  research  methods,  and  plasma  membrane,  cell  exterior 
and  recognition,  the  endomembrane  system  and  related  organelles,  self-replicating  organelles, 
the  cytoskeleton,  nuclear  structure  and  function  in  cell  replication,  cell  differentiation  and  re- 
sponse, and  eukaryotic  cell  evolution.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  306  or  equivalent. 
476-2  Advanced  Cell  Biology  Laboratory.  (Same  as  Plant  Biology  476)  Laboratory  course  to 
accompany  475.  Light  and  electron  microscopy,  cell  culturing,  biochemical  methods,  and  experi- 
mental protocols  are  used  to  study  the  structure  of  cell  membranes,  intracellular  organelles,  in- 
cluding the  Golgi  apparatus,  ER,  mitochondria,  plastids,  and  lysosomes,  the  cytoskeleton  and  nu- 
cleus. Prerequisite:  475  or  concurrent  enrollement. 

478-3  Animal  Behavior.  Biological  basis  of  the  behavior  of  animals.  Two  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Offered  Fall  semester.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biological  science  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

480-3  to  5  Research  Methods  in  Animal  Behavior.  Skills  relevant  to  doing  research  in  ani- 
mal behavior.  Guided  self-instructional  format,  with  two  3-hour  periods  scheduled  weekly,  prima- 
rily as  question-answer  and  evaluation  sessions.  Offered  Spring  semester.  Prerequisite:  at  least  B 
work  in  478  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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482-1  Zoology  Seminar  for  Seniors.  Each  student  reports  on  a  selected  topic,  using  original 
scientific  literature,  and  the  report  is  discussed  by  the  class.  One  meeting  per  week.  Offered  Fall, 
Spring,  Summer  terms.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or  24  hours  of  life 
science  completed.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

485-2  to  4  Special  Topics  in  Zoology.  Examination  of  topics  of  special  interest  not  available  in 
other  departmental  courses.  Offered  in  response  to  student  need  and  faculty  availability.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

493-1  to  6  Honors  Research.  Individual  research  for  honors  students  in  zoology.  For  under- 
graduate credit  only.  Prerequisite:  approval  of  departmental  chairperson  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 
496-2  to  4  Zoology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four  to  eight  weeks  to  acquaint  students  with  ani- 
mals in  various  environments  and  with  methods  of  field  study,  collection,  and  preservation. 
Offered  Fall,  Spring,  Summer  terms.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

497-3  Helminthology.  Identification,  structure,  physiology,  and  life  history  of  parasitic  hel- 
minths. Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  407. 
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Campus  Life 

Student  Development 

The  central  focus  of  Student  Development  is  to  promote  individual  student 
growth  and  personal  achievement  through  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  services 
intentionally  designed  to  complement  and  enhance  the  student's  educational  ex- 
perience. A  primary  goal  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  student  involvement,  stu- 
dent development,  and  experiential  learning,  which  contribute  to  student  success 
and  satisfaction.  Units  of  Student  Development  include: 

Student  Orientation  Programs 

Student  Development  provides  a  comprehensive  orientation  program  for  new  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  through  the  Student  Orientation  Programs  office.  These 
programs  are  designed  to  assist  students  in  making  a  smooth  transition  into  the 
University  community  and  to  introduce  both  new  students  and  their  parents  to 
the  University's  vast  resources,  services,  and  programs.  Orientation  sessions  are 
offered  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  on  new  student  advisement 
and  registration  days.  Specially  trained  upperclassmen,  known  as  student  life  ad- 
visers, serve  as  orientation  peer  advisers  to  help  the  new  student  learn  about  the 
campus  and  its  services.  The  Student  Orientation  Committee  is  available  year 
round  to  assist  students.  For  additional  information,  contact  Student  Orientation 
Programs  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Student  Center,  telephone  453-5714. 

Exceptions  to  Motor  Vehicle  Regulations 

Regulations  concerning  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  require  that  a  student  has 
achieved  junior  status,  be  21  years  of  age,  married,  a  veteran,  or  hold  graduate 
status.  Exceptions  are  made  only  on  a  limited  basis  and  only  for  students  whose 
need  for  a  motor  vehicle  is  justified  and  can  be  documented.  Contact  Student  Ori- 
entation Programs  for  details. 

First  Year  Experience:  A  Magic  Step  Ahead 

It's  MAGIC.  Project  MAGIC  (Maximize  Academic  Growth  In  College)  is  one  of  three 
unique  freshman  experience  programs  designed  as  a  general  advisement  program 
for  new  students.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  new  students  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  people,  programs,  and  facilities  at  the  University.  This  is 
accomplished  by  providing  interested  new  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
a  friendly  and  helpful  relationship  with  a  member  of  the  University  faculty  or  staff, 
a  mentor,  who  can  assist  the  new  student  in  developing  career  and  academic  goals, 
in  learning  how  to  maximize  the  educational  opportunities  available  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  in  becoming  acclimated  to  college  life.  Since  its  inception  in  1983,  nearly 
400  students  and  200  faculty  and  staff  members  have  volunteered  each  year  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project,  making  the  program  one  of  the  largest  of  its  type  in  the  coun- 
try. To  enroll  in  Project  MAGIC,  contact  the  Office  for  the  First  Year  Experience, 
Student  Development  Annex  T-40,  536-2338. 

Project  STEP.  Project  STEP  (Success  Through  Experienced  Peers),  one  of  three  in 
a  series  of  First  Year  Experience  programs,  is  a  peer  mentoring  program  for  new 
students.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  prepare  freshman  students  for 
success  at  the  University  by  providing  interested  new  students  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  friendly  and  informal  mentoring  relationship  with  an  experi- 
enced Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  student.  Trained  volunteer  peer 
mentors  help  new  students  become  acclimated  to  college  life,  develop  academic 
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and  career  goals,  and  learn  about  involvement  and  leadership  opportunities  at 
the  University.  To  participate,  contact  the  Office  for  the  First  Year  Experience, 
Student  Development  Annex  T-40,  536-2338. 

Project  AHEAD.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Sociology,  the  Office  for 
the  First  Year  Experience  provides  an  academic  course,  Sociology  101,  for  first 
semester  students  at  the  University.  Commonly  referred  to  as  Project  AHEAD  (A 
Humanistic  Educational  Approach  to  Development),  the  course  is  designed  to 
help  prepare  students  for  success  in  college  and  is  one  of  the  three  programs  spe- 
cifically designed  for  new  students.  The  course  uses  an  experiential  learning 
mode  of  activities  and  group  discussions  pertaining  to  the  first  year  experience. 
Topics  for  discussion  focus  on  factors  and  issues  associated  with  successful  adjust- 
ment in  college  and  academic  achievement.  Students  learn  valuable  tips  on  study 
skills,  communication  skills,  reading  skills,  time  management  techniques,  and 
testing  skills.  Contact  the  Office  for  the  First  Year  Experience,  Student  Develop- 
ment Annex  T-40,  536-2338  for  more  information. 

Center  for  Student  Involvement 

Registered  Student  Organizations.  Over  400  registered  student  organizations  offer 
opportunities  for  student  involvement,  student  leadership  development,  and  expe- 
riential learning.  A  core  of  over  400  volunteer  faculty/staff  advisers,  along  with 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Center  of  Student  Involvement,  provide  direction  and 
consultation  with  the  student  organizations  in  the  areas  of  fiscal  management, 
organizational  management,  and  the  University  policies  and  procedures.  The  of- 
fice also  provides  a  variety  of  services  designed  especially  for  the  organizations: 
membership  referrals,  student  organization  directories,  leadership  development 
workshops,  equipment  checkout  service,  copy  duplicating  service,  mail  box  serv- 
ice, and  programming  resource  library.  Included  among  the  organizations  are  stu- 
dent governmental  groups,  coordinating  councils,  public  interest  groups,  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities,  publication  and  media  groups,  scholastic  and  professional 
honoraries,  departmental  clubs,  special  interest  groups,  religious  organizations, 
and  sports  and  recreation  clubs.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Center  for 
Student  Involvement,  third  floor  of  the  Student  Center,  453-5714. 

Black  Affairs.  Black  Affairs  Council  serves  as  the  coordinating  and  governmental 
body  for  the  17  Black  student  organizations  on  the  campus.  It  assumes  a  major 
responsibility  for  programming  social,  cultural,  and  educational  programs  for 
Black  students  at  SIUC.  Programs  include  Black  History  Month,  Paul  Robeson 
Awards,  and  special  interest  orientation  sessions,  among  numerous  others.  BAC 
offices  are  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Student  Center,  453-2534  or  453-5714. 

Greek  Affairs.  The  University's  social  fraternal  system  is  composed  of  17  fraterni- 
ties and  9  sororities.  Each  of  these  chapters  is  affiliated  with  nationally  recog- 
nized fraternities  and  sororities,  whose  stated  purposes  are  to  afford  students  with 
opportunities  for  campus  involvement,  leadership  development,  academic 
achievement  and  community  service.  Inter-Greek  Council,  which  consists  of 
elected  representatives  from  each  of  the  chapters,  serves  as  the  activity  coordinat- 
ing council  for  the  system.  Sub-Councils  include  the  Interfraternity  Council, 
Panhellenic  Council,  and  Pan-Hellenic  Council.  Major  programs  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Greek  system  include  New  Student  Orientation  Welcomefest, 
Greek  Week,  Operation  Happy  Holiday,  and  the  Annual  All-Campus  Theta  Xi  Va- 
riety Show,  in  addition  to  numerous  philanthropic  and  service  projects.  Rush,  or 
membership  recruitment,  is  sponsored  at  the  beginning  of  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters, as  well  as  at  designated  times  throughout  the  year.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact  IGC  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Student  Center,  453-2633  or  453-5714. 
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The  Leadership  Center.  TLC,  The  Leadership  Center,  a  component  of  the  Center  of 
Student  Involvement,  serves  as  a  student  leadership  development  resource  center 
for  individual  students  and  SIUC's  380  plus  registered  student  organizations. 
TLC  also  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  to  coordinate  student  volunteer  interests  with 
the  needs  of  community  service  organizations.  Telephone  or  stop  by  The  Leader- 
ship Center  at  900  South  Forest  to  discover  new  ways  to  enhance  your  leadership 
skills  and  to  participate  in  Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort. 

Leadership  Education  and  Development.  The  Center  for  Student  Involvement 
sponsors  a  leadership  development  series  designed  to  provide  students  with  activ- 
ities and  experiences  that  enhance  their  leadership  skills  and  student  involve- 
ment on  the  campus.  Workshop  and  special  topic  seminars  are  offered  in  such 
areas  as  group  process,  organizational  management,  leadership  techniques,  com- 
munication skills  and  fiscal  management.  One  unique  program,  EMERGING 
LEADERS,  is  especially  designed  to  assist  minority  students  in  developing  their 
full  potential  both  as  scholars  and  as  citizens.  Students  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram are  provided  opportunities  to  become  active  learners  through  active 
involvement  on  the  campus.  One  goal  of  the  EMERGING  LEADERS  program  is 
to  empower  minority  students  to  assume  leadership  roles  and  to  gain  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  achieve  future  success  through  the  development  of  problem 
solving,  interpersonal  and  persuasive  skills.  For  additional  information,  stop  by 
The  Leadership  Center  at  900  South  Forest  or  phone  536-7768  or  453-5714. 

Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort.  MOVE,  Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort,  pro- 
motes student  involvement  and  community  service  learning  activities  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  community.  It  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  to  coordinate  student  volun- 
teer interests  with  the  needs  of  service  organizations  on  campus,  in  Carbondale, 
and  within  the  surrounding  communities.  The  outreach  programs  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  gain  experience  in  nearly  every  field  of  interest:  day  care, 
senior  citizens,  recreation,  handicapped,  mental  health,  youth,  tutorial,  correc- 
tions, crisis  and  intervention.  The  United  Way  Campaign  and  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Drive  are  examples  of  special  projects.  Special  events  include  activities 
such  as  Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort  Week,  community  development  projects, 
and  charity  benefits.  Mobilization  of  Volunteer  Effort  also  serves  as  a  referral  and 
coordinating  agent  for  student  organizations  which  promote  service  and  need  as- 
sistance with  a  project  or  special  event.  For  more  information,  contact  MOVE  in 
the  Center  of  Student  Involvement,  453-5714  or  at  The  Leadership  Center,  900 
South  Forest,  536-7768. 

Student  Publications.  Special  opportunities  are  available  for  students  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  areas  of  media  and  publications.  These  include  serving  as  an 
editor,  photographer,  artist,  writer  for  the  Monolith  new  student  record  book;  the 
Five  O'Clock  News,  a  periodic  publication  of  the  Black  Affairs  Council,  which  fea- 
tures news  and  event  information  of  special  interest  to  Black  students;  Insight,  an 
award-winning  newsletter  published  especially  for  members  of  the  SIUC  Parents 
Association;  Visor  Vision,  a  periodic  newsletter  of  particular  interest  to  orienta- 
tion Student  Life  Advisers;  Columns,  a  periodic  publication  directed  toward  the 
interests  of  fraternity  and  sorority  members;  Southern  Portrait,  a  monthly  news- 
letter devoted  to  special  features  and  items  of  particular  interest  to  student  lead- 
ers and  members  of  registered  student  organizations;  Rainbow  Connection,  a 
weekly  newsletter  for  parents  of  children  enrolled  at  Rainbow's  End  child  devel- 
opment center.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  Center  of  Student 
Involvement,  453-5714. 

Credit  for  Involvement.  In  cooperation  with  various  academic  units,  the  Center  of 
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Student  Involvement  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  receive  academic 
credit  for  their  participation  in  student  activities  and  student  organizations.  Op- 
portunities available  include  leadership  development  courses  for  fraternity  and 
sorority  members,  community  service-learning  programs  for  Mobilization  of  Vol- 
unteer Effort  workers,  leadership  development  seminars  for  orientation  student 
life  advisers,  and  undergraduate  and  graduate  internships  in  such  areas  as  stu- 
dent development,  early  childhood  education,  and  media  and  publications.  For  ad- 
ditional information,  call  or  stop  by  the  Center  of  Student  Involvement. 

Student  Judicial  Affairs 

Student  Judicial  Affairs  administers  the  Student  Conduct  Code  and  supervises 
the  judicial  program  for  social  misconduct.  The  purpose  the  Student  Conduct  Code 
is  to  establish  and  maintain  an  orderly  environment  conducive  for  learning,  free 
expression,  free  inquiry,  intellectual  honesty,  respect  for  others,  and  participation 
in  constructive  change;  to  promote  the  development  of  ethically  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsible persons;  and  to  protect  relevant  legal  rights  of  students.  The  judicial 
program  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  appropriate  individual  and 
group  behavior  as  well  as  to  protecting  the  campus  community  from  harm  and 
disruption.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  and  contributions  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  serve  on  judicial  review  boards.  For  additional  information 
regarding  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  students  under  the  Student  Conduct 
Code  or  the  judicial  review  process,  contact  Student  Judicial  Affairs,  Student  De- 
velopment Annex  T-40,  536-2338. 

SIUC  Parents  Association 

Open  to  all  parents  of  students  at  the  University,  the  SIUC  Parents  Association 
provides  opportunities  for  parents  to  become  better  informed  and  actively  in- 
volved with  their  student's  education  and  university  experiences.  The  nominal 
annual  family  membership  fee  entitles  parents  to  periodic  newsletters,  special 
event  programs,  and  a  number  of  University  and  community  discounts.  Member- 
ship applications  are  available  from  the  Parents  Association  Office,  third  floor  of 
the  Student  Center,  453-5714. 

Rainbow's  End. 

Rainbow's  End  is  a  comprehensive  child  development  center  designed  to  serve 
children,  ages  6  weeks  to  10  years,  of  University  students,  faculty,  and  staff  mem- 
bers. The  center,  which  is  staffed  by  qualified  professionals,  is  licensed  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services,  is  a  participant  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  Child  Care  Food  Program,  and  serves  as  a  replication  site  in  an  interna- 
tional research  project  through  the  Warner  Institute  for  Childhood  Creativity  at 
California  State  University  at  Northridge.  Special  features  of  Rainbow's  End  in- 
clude a  range  of  full  and  part  time  day  care  options,  the  assessment  of  tuition  and 
fees  based  upon  the  number  of  hours  for  which  the  child  is  enrolled,  and  reduced 
tuition  fees  for  student  parents.  Programs  offered  include  infant/toddler,  pre- 
school, five-year-old,  summer  school  age,  and  before-  and  after-school,  in  addition 
to  an  intergenerational  program,  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the  Carbondale 
Senior  Citizens.  Rainbow's  End  is  open  from  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  each  day  the 
University  is  in  session.  For  additional  information,  telephone  453-6358. 

Transitional  Programs 

Undergraduate  Student  Withdrawals.  Staff  members  for  Transitional  Programs 
conduct  exit  interviews  for  all  undergraduate  students  contemplating  withdrawal 
from  the  University.  The  purpose  of  the  exit  interview  is  to  assess  the  student's 
need,  suggest  alternatives  to  withdrawal,  explain  the  implications  of  withdrawal, 
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and  guide  the  student  through  the  process.  Because  withdrawal  from  the  Univer- 
sity may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  student's  financial  obligations  including 
eligibility  to  continue  to  receive  financial  assistance,  and  upon  the  student's  per- 
manent academic  record  including  eligibility  to  be  readmitted  to  the  University, 
each  withdrawal  request  is  reviewed  independently  from  each  request  for  a  re- 
fund of  tuition  and  fees.  Contact  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs,  Student  De- 
velopment Annex  T-40,  telephone  536-2338,  for  complete  details  on  how  to  with- 
draw from  the  University. 

Student  Absence  Requests.  Transitional  Programs  provide  a  system  to  verify  and 
document  the  reasons  for  student  absences.  Although  the  staff  of  Transitional 
Programs  does  not  and  cannot  excuse  student  absences,  information  is  forwarded 
to  the  student's  academic  dean  for  transmittal  to  the  individual  professor.  This 
service  is  provided  largely  for  students  who  are  ill  or  hospitalized,  upon  verifica- 
tion by  the  Student  Health  Service.  However,  the  service  is  also  provided  in  cases 
of  family  illness,  death,  or  other  personal  tragedy.  For  additional  information, 
contact  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs,  536-2338. 

Student  Death  Notices.  Transitional  Programs  is  the  office  of  record  regarding  all 
student  deaths,  including  those  of  former  students.  When  a  student  death  has 
been  verified,  a  notice  is  sent  to  appropriate  University  offices  so  that  their  re- 
cords may  be  adjusted  to  remove  the  name  of  the  deceased  student.  The 
Transitional  Programs  staff  is  also  available  to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to 
the  parents  or  family.  To  report  a  student  death,  telephone  Transitional  Pro- 
grams, Student  Development  Annex  T-40,  536-2338. 

Powers  of  Attorney.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  be  on  campus  to  claim  a  check,  the 
Transitional  Programs  staff  may  act  for  the  student  to  negotiate  the  check  to  pay 
any  outstanding  indebtedness.  This  is  done  when  the  student  graduates  and  can- 
not remain  on  campus  until  the  check  is  available  or  when  the  student  is  away 
from  campus  for  a  practicum  or  student  teaching  assignment.  The  student  signs  a 
power  of  attorney  form,  has  the  signature  notarized,  and  Transitional  Programs 
negotiates  the  check;  exclusions  to  negotiating  checks  include  grants  and  student 
loans.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Office  of  Transitional  Programs, 
Student  Development  Annex  T-40,  536-2338. 

Student  Center 

The  Student  Center  is  the  community  center  of  the  University  for  all  students, 
faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  guests.  It  is  not  just  a  building — it  is  an  organization 
and  a  program  which  together  represent  a  well-considered  plan  for  the  communi- 
ty life  of  the  University. 

The  Student  Center  offers  students  many  work  and  cocurricular  opportunities. 
Approximately  450  students  annually  have  job  opportunities  in  the  Student  Cen- 
ter and  the  center  receives  sizeable  student  work  aid  to  supplement  work  opportu- 
nities. There  are  also  academic  credit  and  work-related  opportunities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  and  the  Departments  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Higher  Education,  Food  and  Nutrition,  and  Recreation.  In 
addition,  through  Student  Center  and  Student  Programming  Council  programs, 
nonmajors  may  become  actively  involved  in  theater,  dance,  and  other  performing 
arts  activities. 

As  a  community  center  it  performs  four  important  missions.  It  supplies  support 
services  which  complement  the  academic  mission  of  the  university  through  the 
bookstore,  food  service,  information  services,  and  meeting  facilities.  It  is  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  University  and  serves  as  a  laboratory  of  citizen- 
ship and  leadership  through  participation  in  its  various  boards  and  committees 
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that  provide  a  campus- wide  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  program.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  classroom  which  allows  practicum  students,  graduate  assistants 
and  interns  the  opportunity  to  develop  on-the-job  expertise  in  their  fields  of  learn- 
ing. It  serves  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  University,  cultivating  interactions  on  a 
common  ground  between  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  friends.  It  is  a  focal 
point  to  which  alumni  and  students  can  relate  when  returning  to  campus. 

The  Student  Center  covers  almost  eight  acres  of  floor  space  and  is  open  approxi- 
mately 16  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  University  Bookstore  sells  new  and 
used  textbooks  and  school  and  personal  supplies.  An  extensive  food  service  in- 
cludes fast  food  offerings  such  as  McDonald's,  Pizza  Hut  Express  and  Yogurt  and 
Cream  as  well  as  traditional  services,  Marketplace  Cafeteria,  Old  Main  Restau- 
rant, Bakery,  Pecos  Pete's  and  catering.  Other  facilities  and  services  include  a 
campus- wide  ID  system,  automated  post  office,  automated  banking,  event  ticket 
sales,  check  cashing,  Student  Health  Assessment  Center,  Western  Union  money 
order  receiving  station,  bowling  lanes,  billiard  room,  craft  shop,  art  exhibit  and 
display  case  areas,  television  and  video  lounges,  and  general  lounges  for  study 
and  relaxation. 

Other  available  facilities  include  ballrooms,  an  auditorium,  and  several  private 
meeting  and  dining  rooms.  Offices  in  the  Student  Center  are  the  Alumni  Office, 
the  Student  Development  Office,  the  University  Programming  Office,  and  student 
organization  and  student  government  offices. 

University  Bookstore 

The  University  Bookstore  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Student  Center  and  is  located 
on  the  ground  floor  with  the  main  entrance  at  the  cross  halls. 

As  part  of  the  educational  process,  the  University  Bookstore  provides  textbooks 
and  specialized  supplies  for  all  classes.  It  also  has  a  general  book  department  with 
references  and  current  best  sellers.  In  the  supply  sections,  the  University  Book- 
store carries  a  variety  of  office  supplies,  school  supplies,  art  and  engineering  ma- 
terials, computer  supplies,  imprinted  apparel,  gift  items  and  greeting  cards,  and 
personal  products. 

The  University  Bookstore  also  provides  the  following  services:  book  and  thesis 
binding,  laminating,  rubber  stamp  ordering,  class  ring  sales,  technical  pen  clean- 
ing, typewriter  rentals,  gift  wrapping,  document  placquing,  geological  survey 
maps,  postage  stamps,  telex  news  via  Western  Union,  Visa  and  Mastercard,  cap 
and  gown  rental  and  sales,  special  order  services  for  books  and  supplies,  and  text- 
book buy  back  service.  Money  spent  at  the  University  Bookstore  returns  to  the 
operation  of  the  Student  Center. 

Another  important  mission  of  the  University  Bookstore  is  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities, retailing  and  marketing  experiences,  internships,  and  a  laboratory  for 
research. 

SIU  Arena 

The  SIU  Arena  for  twenty-seven  years  has  accommodated  athletic  events,  meet- 
ings, musical  programs,  stage  performances,  and  similar  activities  that  demand 
an  indoor  participant  area  or  facilities  capable  of  accommodating  large  audiences. 
The  facilities  and  staff  are  available  to  help  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
educational  program  as  well  as  the  intercollegiate  athletics  program,  area  serv- 
ices, the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  and  student  activities.  The  SIU  Arena 
also  provides  a  popular  entertainment  series  to  help  fulfill  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  entertainment  needs  of  the  University  community. 

Shryock  Auditorium 

Located  on  the  "old  campus"  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 
Shryock  Auditorium  stands  as  one  of  the  fine  and  performing  arts  centers  of 
southern  Illinois. 
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Constructed  in  1917  and  named  after  University  president  Henry  William 
Shryock,  the  facility  was  renovated  in  1970  at  a  cost  of  1.5  million  dollars.  Upon 
re-opening  in  January,  1971,  guests  were  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  a  new  de- 
cor of  opulent  grand  opera  splendor,  while  the  original  motif  of  the  building  had 
been  retained. 

As  the  largest  auditorium  on  campus,  seating  over  1,200,  Shryock  Auditorium 
is  well  equipped  to  handle  almost  any  type  of  event,  from  the  performing  arts  on  a 
grand  scale  to  large  group  meetings  and  conferences.  Facilities  include  dressing 
rooms  capable  of  accommodating  up  to  70  performers,  modern  stage  rigging, 
lighting  and  sound  systems,  and  air  conditioning  throughout  the  audience  areas. 

The  Shryock  Auditorium  Celebrity  Series  annually  presents  the  finest  in 
touring  musicals,  plays,  ballet,  modern  dance,  opera,  international  entertain- 
ment, and  big  bands.  In  addition,  the  Auditorium  is  utilized  by  functional  units  of 
the  University,  by  recognized  student  organizations,  and  by  non-student  on- 
campus  groups  when  the  event  is  of  educational,  cultural,  or  social  significance. 

The  beautiful  decor  and  appointments  of  Shryock  Auditorium  with  the  nostal- 
gic memories  surrounding  this  old  campus  landmark  make  it  one  of  the  places  to 
which  students  and  alumni  return  and  proudly  show  campus  visitors  year  after 
year. 

Campus  Communications  Media 

SIUC  BROADCASTING  SERVICE 

The  SIUC  Broadcasting  Service  operates  public  television  stations  WSIU-TV8  in 
Carbondale  and  WUSI-TV16  in  Olney.  and  public  radio  station  WSIU-FM  91.9  in 
Carbondale.  Students  are  provided  opportunities  to  get  hands-on  experience  in  a 
wide  range  of  radio  and  television  specialties.  The  Broadcasting  Service 
encourages  active  student  volunteer  participation  in  all  areas  of  its  operations. 
Students  are  able  to  work  with  modern  equipment  in  actual  on-the-air  situations. 
They  can  become  involved  in  the  creation  of  radio  and  television  programming, 
and  they  can  compete  for  paid  student  staff  positions. 

The  stations  of  the  SIUC  Broadcasting  Service  are  affiliated  with  a  variety  of 
national  organizations  such  as  National  Public  Radio  and  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service.  Students  who  work  at  the  stations,  while  completing  their  major  in 
radio  and  television,  have  learning  experiences  available  to  them  which  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  upon  entering  the  job  market.  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  is  known  nationally  and  admired  for  the  practical  experience  it  pro- 
vides its  students  through  participation  in  radio  and  television  station  activities. 

NEWSPAPER 

The  Daily  Egyptian,  campus  newspaper,  is  published  when  the  University  is  in 
session  Mondays  through  Fridays,  spring  and  fall  semesters  and  Tuesday  through 
Fridays  during  the  summer  session,  and  serves  as  a  morning  daily  newspaper  for 
the  University  community.  The  publication  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  newspaper 
for  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  produced  under  professional  supervision, 
using  student  editors  and  staff.  About  100  students  work  at  news  gathering, 
editing  and  layout,  production,  advertising  and  distribution.  The  circulation  is 
about  27,000.  Students  do  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  journalism  to  be  employed  in 
the  newspaper  departments  of  news,  photography,  camera,  paste-up,  typesetting, 
advertising,  business,  printing,  and  circulation.  The  newspaper  is  published  and 
printed  in  a  plant  equipped  with  electronic  facilities  to  produce  a  40-page  daily 
newspaper  on  a  web  offset  press. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Combining  athletic  prowess  with  academic  excellence  is  the  goal  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale's  athletics  program  which  encompasses  eighteen 
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sports  for  men  and  women.  All  intercollegiate  sports  compete  at  the  Division  I 
level. 

Men's  basketball,  baseball,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis,  and  track  and  field  com- 
pete in  the  tough  Missouri  Valley  Conference,  the  nation's  oldest  conference  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  swimming  is  an  independent.  All  nine  women's  sports — 
basketball,  cross  country,  golf,  indoor  and  outdoor  track,  softball,  swimming,  ten- 
nis and  volleyball — compete  in  the  highly  respected  Gateway  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference,  a  ten-school  league  established  in  May,  1982. 

The  1991-1992  school  year  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
program's  history. 

The  third-year  head  football  coach  will  benefit  from  a  nucleus  of  returning 
letterwinners  and  a  strong  recruiting  class.  The  football  Salukis  compete  in  the 
Gateway  Conference — one  of  the  nation's  premier  Division  I- AA  football  confer- 
ences. Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  won  the  NCAA  Division  I-AA 
football  national  championship  in  1983  before  a  national  television  audience. 

The  men's  basketball  program  won  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  Champion- 
ship in  1990  and  in  1991  made  its  third  consecutive  appearance  in  the  National 
Invitational  Tournament.  The  Salukis  appear  ready  for  another  upper  division 
finish  in  the  conference  and  hope  for  an  NCAA  bid  in  1992. 

Women's  basketball,  which  has  captured  three  Gateway  titles  and  made  three 
NCAA  tourney  appearances  since  1986,  finished  19-10  overall  and  second  in  the 
conference  last  season.  Cindy  Scott's  teams  have  the  winningest  program  in  the 
history  of  the  Gateway  with  a  193-72  record  (.728  win  pet.). 

The  men's  and  women's  track  programs  are  literally  on  the  right  track  with 
some  of  the  best  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  in  the  Midwest.  The  men's  team 
recently  captured  a  Missouri  Valley  Conference  title  while  the  women's  team  which 
has  seven  Gateway  crowns  since  1986,  finished  second  indoors  and  third  outdoors 
last  year. 

In  1990,  the  Saluki  baseball  team  was  ranked  tenth  in  the  nation  and  tied  for 
first  in  the  MVC  at  the  end  of  regular  season  play.  The  University  won  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Conference  title  in  1986  and  in  1990  received  a  spot  in  the  NCAA's 
post  season  tournament  for  the  14th  time.  The  Salukis  have  made  five  trips  to  the 
Men's  College  World  Series. 

Softball  was  the  school's  biggest  winner  during  '91.  The  Salukis  were  tops  in 
the  Gateway  and  qualified  for  the  NCAA  tourney  for  the  first  time  ever.  SIU  fin- 
ished 42-7  overall  and  18-1  in  Gateway  play,  while  setting  25  school  records  and 
tying  14  others.  Individual  accolades  came  in  bunches  with  five  players  named 
All-Conference  and  three  All-Regional.  Junior  Cheryl  Venorsky  (Belleville,  ID 
was  singled  out  among  3,000  NCAA  Division  I  softball  players  nationwide  by 
being  named  the  GTE  Academic  All  American  of  the  Year;  two  other  Salukis  re- 
ceived Academic  All  American  awards  as  well. 

Volleyball  should  be  on  solid  footing  for  the  future  with  Sonya  Locke,  SIU's  All 
American  and  Hall  of  Famer,  taking  over  as  coach.  The  Salukis  won  the  Northern 
Illinois  Invitational  last  season  and  upset  Illinois  State,  a  six-time  Gateway 
champion,  on  the  road. 

The  combined  men's  and  women's  swimming  and  diving  program  continues  to 
be  nationally  recognized.  The  men  finished  24th  in  the  1991  NCAA  Champion- 
ships. In  women's  swimming,  SIU  regained  the  No.  1  spot  in  the  Gateway,  captur- 
ing a  record  fifth  crown  with  14  first  place  finishes  in  the  conference  meet. 

Many  former  Salukis  have  distinguished  themselves  in  almost  all  sports  at  the 
national  level  as  professional  or  amateur  athletes. 

While  virtually  all  Saluki  sports  have  enjoyed  athletic  success,  a  continued  em- 
phasis on  academics  has  resulted  in  noteworthy  achievements.  At  the  end  of 
Spring  Semester,  1991,  the  athletic  program  term  gpa  was  2.73.  Over  half  of  the 
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women  athletes  had  a  "B"  or  better  average.  Four  sports  had  cumulative  3.0  team 
gpas  or  better.  SIUC  also  led  the  Gateway  and  Missouri  Valley  Conferences  in  the 
number  of  student-athletes  who  received  conference  academic  awards. 

Intramural-Recreational  Sports 

The  Office  of  Intramural-Recreational  Sports  provides  campus- wide,  year-round 
programs  and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  their  families  who  wish 
to  participate  in  sport  or  leisure  time  activities.  A  wide  variety  of  programs  are 
held  at  the  Student  Recreation  Center,  playfields  and  tennis  courts  located  across 
campus,  Pulliam  Hall,  and  the  Lake-on-the-Campus  beach  and  boat  dock  activity 
areas. 

The  Student  Recreation  Center  houses  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool,  two  in- 
door tracks,  fourteen  racquetball/handball  courts,  two  squash  courts,  a  rock 
climbing  practice  wall,  a  weight  room,  a  martial  arts  room,  an  indoor  tennis  court, 
seven  activity  areas  for  basketball,  volleyball  and  badminton  play,  an  equipment 
check-out  desk,  saunas  in  each  locker  room,  a  dance  studio  and  aerobic  area,  a 
sports  medicine  office,  and  a  fitness  forum  filled  with  toning  and  conditioning 
equipment. 

The  Office  of  Intramural-Recreational  Sports  also  provides  a  broad  range  of 
structured  programs,  including  aerobic  classes  for  every  skill  level  and  more  than 
40  intramural  competitive  events.  The  special  populations  area  provides  unique 
entertainment  and  recreation  tailored  to  specific  groups  such  as  re-entry  students, 
international  students,  disabled  students,  and  the  family  members  of  students 
and  eligible  users.  Instruction  is  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  includ- 
ing Yoga,  massage,  weight-training,  golf,  tennis,  and  more.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
venture Resource  Center  provides  outdoor  recreational  information  and  sponsors 
day  and  overnight  outdoor  trips  as  well  as  informative  clinics  on  topics  such  as 
fishing,  hunting,  rock-climbing,  nature  photography,  and  more.  Windsurfing, 
sailing,  and  lifeguarding  lessons  are  available  courtesy  of  the  Aquatics  staff.  The 
Sports  Medicine  office,  operated  cooperatively  by  the  Wellness  Center  and 
Intramural-Recreational  Sports,  offers  injury  rehabilitation,  fitness  assessments, 
blood  pressure  and  body  fat  checks,  nutrition  analyses,  and  a  supervised  workout 
and  exercise  program. 

Recreational  equipment  is  available  for  indoor  and  outdoor  use.  The  equipment 
check-out  counter  offers  free  use  of  an  extensive  selection  of  sports  equipment. 
Base  Camp,  Intramural-Recreational  Sports'  outdoor  equipment  rental  program, 
offers  camping,  canoeing,  hiking,  and  fishing  equipment  for  a  nominal  daily  fee. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  programs  and  facilities,  contact 
Intramural-Recreational  Sports  at  536-5531. 

Campus  Ministries 

Campus  Ministries  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  with  an 
awareness  of  the  diverse  religious  and  cultural  traditions  existing  in  society,  are 
committed  to  all  efforts  unifying  the  people  of  God  with  loving  concern  for  one 
another.  The  member  ministries  see  the  University  as  a  unique  setting  for  the 
development  of  personal  growth  and  commitment  in  a  richly  varied  environment, 
providing  dialogue  and  interaction  in  all  aspects  of  a  person's  life.  They  share 
with  the  University  community  in  a  joint  search  for  truth  and  an  ever  deeper 
meaning  in  life.  Sixteen  individual  ministries,  Jewish  and  Christian,  constitute 
the  Campus  Ministries  organization.  For  a  current  brochure  containing  more  de- 
tailed information  about  their  worship,  programs,  and  fellowship  offerings,  tele- 
phone (618)  549-3200  or  549-7387  or  write  Campus  Ministries,  803  S.  Illinois  Ave- 
nue, Carbondale,  II  62901. 
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Student  Health  Program 

The  University  provides  an  extensive  health  benefits  plan  through  the  Student 
Health  Program.  Student  input  to  the  plan  is  provided  through  the  Student 
Health  Program  Advisory  Board.  Interested  students  may  contact  the  chairper- 
son of  the  Student  Health  Program  Advisory  Board,  536-7575. 

AREAS  OF  SERVICE 

The  Student  Health  Program  offers  the  following  interrelated  programs. 

Wellness  Center.  The  Wellness  Center  offers  programs  and  services  to  help  stu- 
dents achieve  optimal  health  and  to  skillfully  administer  self-care  when  ill.  Indi- 
vidual and  small  group  counseling,  workshops,  and  seminars  in  the  Student  Cen- 
ter, residence  halls,  and  Student  Recreation  Center,  classroom  presentations  and 
special  programs  are  offered  throughout  the  year.  Specific  services  provided 
through  the  Wellness  Center  are  as  follows: 

Stress  Management  Information  Wellness  Outreach  Program — Student 

Nutrition  Assessment  Information  Center 

Self  Care  Advice  for  Athletic  Injuries       Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
Patient  Education  Special  Population  Programs 

Birth  Control  Information  Residence  Hall  Programs  and  Public 

Pregnancy  Consultation  Presentations 

Sexuality  Information  Practicum  and  Internship  Training 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Information  Health  Advocate  Program 

Wellness  Library  Biofeedback  for  Stress  Reduction 

On-Campus  Outpatient  Care.  This  care  or  primary  care  is  the  same  as  that  offered 
by  private  general  physicians.  The  Health  Service  is  staffed  by  the  equivalent  of 
six  full-time  physicians,  a  full-time  psychiatrist,  support  staff,  and  student 
workers.  The  student  benefits  include  all  routine  office  care  and  a  wide  range  of 
diagnostic  tests,  including  x-ray  and  laboratory  procedures.  The  benefit  does  not 
cover  pharmacy  charges  and  may  include  a  small  front  door  fee.  To  be  seen  at  the 
clinic,  call  for  an  appointment  536-2391.  Walk  in  services  are  available  for  urgent 
care  from  8:00  A.M.  to  4:00  RM.. 

Dial-A-Nurse.  The  Dial-A-Nurse  program  provides  an  after  hours  advisory  serv- 
ice 6:00  A.M.  to  11:00  PM.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  Friday  6:00  A.M.  to 
Sunday  at  Midnight,  536-5585. 

Dental  Services.  The  Student  Emergency  Dental  Service  provides  dental  care  to 
resolve  emergency  dental  disorders.  There  is  a  small  front  door  fee.  For  appoint- 
ments or  information,  call  536-2421. 

LOCATION  OF  SERVICES 

On-campus  services  of  the  Student  Health  Program  are  available  at  the  following 
locations.  The  outpatient  clinic  and  x-ray  and  laboratory  services  are  located  in 
115  Greek  Row,  453-3311,  or  536-2391  for  appointments.  The  pharmacy,  wellness 
center,  and  administration  office  are  located  at  112  Greek  Row.  The  student  emer- 
gency dental  program  is  located  at  the  College  of  Technical  Careers  building, 
Room  25D,  536-2421.  The  Student  Health  Assessment  Center  is  located  in  the 
Student  Center.  Health  Advocate  Offices  are  located  in  106A  Grinnell,  106 
Trueblood,  and  4  Lentz  Hall. 
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Off-campus  services  for  after  hour  emergency  care  are  available  at  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Carbondale  at  404  West  Main  Street,  549-0721. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  student  who  is  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  and 
has  paid  the  student  medical  benefit  fee  is  eligible  for  services.  If  a  refund  has 
been  issued  for  parts  of  the  fee,  as  explained  below,  the  student  is  still  eligible  for 
service  in  the  areas  not  refunded.  See  student  health  manual  for  specific  coverage 
dates.  Dependents  of  students  or  staff  members  of  the  University  are  not  eligible 
for  Student  Health  Program  benefits. 

FEES 

The  student  health  fee  is  assessed  each  semester  and  summer  session  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  programs  listed  below.  A  student  who  receives  a  refund  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  fee  is  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  that  program  but  would  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  benefits  of  any  programs  for  which  the  fees  have  been  paid. 

Wellness  Center  On-Campus  Student  Emergency  Dental  Serv- 

On-Campus  Outpatient  Program  ice  On-Campus 

Off-Campus  Insurance.  The  student  medical  insurance  fee  is  assessed  each  se- 
mester and  summer  session  and  is  distributed  to  the  off-campus  insurance  bene- 
fits listed  below.  The  overall  maximum  per  illness  or  injury  is  $100,000. 
Emergency  Room  Hospitalization 

Ambulance  Out-Patient  Surgery 

Professional  Services  Accidental  Death  and  Dismem- 

berment Benefit 

Optional  coverages  are  available  as  follows:  excess  supplemental,  dependent 
coverage,  and  continuing  coverage  for  graduating  students.  Open  enrollment  for 
these  programs  will  take  place  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  each  semester.  Op- 
tional summer  coverage  is  available  to  those  students  not  attending  the  Universi- 
ty during  summer  session.  This  optional  coverage  must  be  purchased  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  spring  semester  coverage  period.  Optional  graduating  coverage 
must  be  purchased  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  regular  coverage. 

For  additional  information  on  benefits  and  specific  details  of  the  student  insur- 
ance coverage  and  optional  coverages,  please  call  453-4413.  The  brochure  entitled 
Searching  for  Health  is  available  upon  request. 

Students  who  carry  their  own  medical  insurance  or  are  covered  under  their  par- 
ents' policy  may  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  portions  of  the  student  medical  benefit 
fee.  Students  who  think  they  may  qualify  for  a  refund  may  apply  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  third  week  of  each  semester  by  contacting  the  administration  office — 
insurance  section  of  the  Student  Health  Program.  When  applying,  students 
should  provide  a  copy  of  their  insurance  policy.  The  administration  office — 
insurance  section  is  located  in  Room  118  of  112  Greek  Row,  453-4413. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  INFORMATION 

All  visits  to  any  division  of  the  Student  Health  Program  are  confidential.  Medical 
information  may  be  released  when  authorized  by  the  student.  Medical  information 
may  also  be  released  without  authorization  from  the  student  to  a  court  when  subpoe- 
naed, to  the  University  legal  counsel  when  the  university  is  being  sued  and  the  medi- 
cal information  would  be  pertinent,  and  to  the  public  health  department  as  required 
by  law  when  a  student  is  suffering  from  a  reportable  communicable  disease.  In  addi- 
tion, cases  involving  firearms  and  criminal  offenses  must  be  reported  to  the  police. 

Women's  Services 

Women's  Services  is  a  component  of  the  Counseling  Center  which  is  devoted  to  the 
support,  education,  and  personal  growth  of  women.  Women's  Services  offers  short- 
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term  individual  counseling,  theme-oriented  support  and  training  groups,  work- 
shops, classroom  presentations,  and  consultation  to  other  University  units  on 
matters  of  concern  to  women.  Among  other  services  provided  are  information  and 
referral,  an  emergency  locator  system  for  students  who  are  parents,  advocacy,  an 
extensive  women's  resource  file,  and  a  lending  library.  Women's  Services  also 
sponsors  and  promotes  small  and  large  scale  events  such  as  Women's  Safety  Week 
and  the  Take  Back  the  Night  march  held  each  fall.  A  newsletter,  Women  in 
Transition,  keeps  University  and  community  women  informed  of  current  issues 
and  upcoming  events. 

Women's  Services  coordinates  the  Re-entry  Women's  Program  and  the  Campus 
Safety  Program.  The  Re-entry  Program  serves  women  who  are  returning  to  school 
and  non- traditional  age  women  entering  school  for  the  first  time.  Services  provided 
through  this  program  include  personal  and  career  counseling,  information  on  finan- 
cial aid,  child  care,  and  University  procedures,  as  well  as  networking  opportunities 
to  help  re-entry  women  find  support  and  encouragement  from  one  another.  The 
Campus  Safety  Program  coordinates  and  promotes  efforts  to  increase  women's  safe- 
ty on  campus  and  provides  services  to  women  who  have  been  physically  or  sexually 
assaulted.  Safety  related  offerings  include  the  Program  for  Rape  Education  and  Pre- 
vention (PREP),  self-defense  classes,  counseling  and  support  for  victims  of  sexual 
assault,  the  Brightway  Path,  the  night  safety  van,  and  women's  safety  transit. 

Women's  Services  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Woody  Hall  in  room  B244 
(453-3655).  Services  are  available  to  all  persons  from  the  University  or  communi- 
ty who  have  a  concern  relevant  to  women.  Men  having  questions  or  concerns  re- 
lating to  women's  issues  are  welcome  to  use  Women's  Services.  No  appointment  is 
necessary;  walk-ins  are  always  welcome. 

University  Placement  Center 

The  University  Placement  Center  provides  assistance  to  students  preparing  for  en- 
try into  the  working  world.  Placement  staff  are  available  to  assist  students  and 
alumni  with  all  aspects  of  the  job  search  including  planning,  resume  writing, 
interviewing  techniques,  letters  of  application,  general  information  about  career  op- 
portunities in  their  field,  and  specific  facts  about  positions  taken  by  recent  SIUC 
graduates  in  major  areas  of  study.  The  University  Placement  Center  is  contacted 
annually  by  over  1500  organizations,  representing  businesses,  government  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  service  organizations.  Lifetime  credential  service  is  available  to 
all  students  at  the  University  Placement  Center,  and  alumni  are  encouraged  to  in- 
form the  center  of  their  plans  and  avail  themselves  of  the  available  services.  Stu- 
dents may  establish  a  credential  file  which  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any  employ- 
er seeking  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  to  any  graduate  school  of  the  student's  choice. 

Cooperative  Education.  The  University  sponsors  paid  work  experience  for  stu- 
dents in  selected  majors.  The  employer  usually  requires  a  co-op  student  to  alter- 
nate work  with  semesters  in  school.  Work  begins,  in  most  cases,  following  the  last 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year  and  concludes  after  sixteen  weeks.  The  student 
returns  to  school  for  a  semester,  then  goes  back  to  work  for  a  semester.  Course 
credit  is  available  at  the  discretion  of  the  student's  academic  department. 

Internships.  Internships  may  be  paid  or  voluntary.  Students  can  find  listings  year 
round  through  the  University  Placement  Center's  Preprofessional  Job  Bulletin. 

Career  Development  Center 

The  Career  Development  Center  is  a  unit  charged  specifically  with  helping  stu- 
dents resolve  career  or  choice  of  major  conflicts  by  providing  direct  access  to  a  staff 
of  professionally  trained  counselors.  Students  who  have  not  chosen  a  major,  or 
who  wish  to  examine  work  values  and  interests,  can  talk  with  professional  career 
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counselors  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  They  will  be  assisted  in  clarifying  their  ideas 
about  themselves  and  in  identifying  possible  occupational  alternatives.  The  ca- 
reer counselors  also  administer  and  interpret  tests  and  surveys  to  determine  an 
individual's  values,  interest,  and  personality  factors.  A  career  information  library 
is  maintained  by  Career  Development  and  provides  students  with  print  materials 
about  career  fields,  specific  job  opportunities,  and  job  search  techniques.  Students 
may  engage  in  computerized  career  exploration  by  using  DISCOVER,  a  career  ex- 
ploration and  decision-making  interactive  program.  The  center  is  located  in  B204 
Woody  Hall,  536-7528. 

Testing  Services 

Testing  Services  is  a  regional  center  offering  undergraduate/  graduate  admission, 
technical,  professional  and  certification  examinations.  The  ACT,  SAT,  GRE, 
LSAT,  MCAT,  Miller  Analogies  Test,  etc.,  are  offered  on  a  regular  basis.  Practice 
tests  for  the  LSAT  and  the  GRE  are  also  given  on  a  regular  basis.  Tests  for  aca- 
demic departments  are  administered  to  provide  matriculation  of  students.  Local 
placement  and  academic  proficiency  tests  as  well  as  the  national  CLEP  examina- 
tions are  available.  These  programs  assist  in  the  proper  class  placement  of 
entering  students  and  provide  academically  talented  students  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  receive  college-level  credit  for  material  already  mastered.  In  addition,  Gen- 
eral Educational  Development  tests  for  area  adults  who  have  not  completed  high 
school,  and  licensure  and  competency  programs  required  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  professional  associations  are  offered  as  a  service  to  qualified  candidates.  Reg- 
istration forms  and  information  brochures,  many  containing  sample  test  ques- 
tions, are  available  from  Testing  Services. 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  services  to  students  who  want  to  resolve  various 
personal,  developmental,  or  emotional  problems.  It  is  staffed  with  professional 
psychologists  and  counselors  who  are  qualified  to  help  with  such  concerns  as  rela- 
tionship adjustment  difficulties,  family  conflict,  sex  role  awareness  development, 
unusual  eating  behaviors,  managing  anger,  drug  and  alchol  abuse,  recovering 
from  sexual  abuse,  social  skills  development,  becoming  more  assertive,  and  oth- 
ers. The  Counseling  Center  provides  individual,  couple,  and  group  counseling,  as 
well  as  crisis  intervention,  within  an  atmosphere  of  confidentiality  and  trust.  For 
more  information  or  to  set  up  an  initial  (intake)  appointment  call  453-5371,  or 
stop  by  A302  Woody  Hall. 

Services  to  Students  with  Disabilities 

The  University  maintains  a  strong  commitment  to  make  all  services,  programs, 
and  activities  equally  available  to  students  with  disabilities.  Students  who  have 
disabilities  are  integrated  into  regular  programs  and  services.  Academic  support 
services  are  provided  through  the  Disabled  Student  Services  Office  and  other  de- 
partments in  order  that  this  student  population  may  obtain  the  maximum  aca- 
demic, social,  and  cultural  benefits  within  the  University  community.  Available 
services  and  programs  include  pre-admission  information,  pre-enrollment  plan- 
ning, orientation,  transportation,  recreational  activities,  career  counseling  and 
placement  services,  proctoring  academic  examinations,  alternate  materials  and 
equipment  for  visually  impaired  students  and  learning  disabled  students,  reader 
recruitment  and  referral,  recruitment  and  referral  of  personal  attendants,  inter- 
preters and  notetakers  for  hearing  impaired  students,  wheelchair  repair,  special 
parking,  liaison  with  academic  departments  and  service  offices,  and  liaison  with 
agencies  such  as  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  campus  is  quite  accessible  and  usable  by  students  who  use  wheelchairs, 
and  by  those  who  are  semi-ambulatory,  visually  handicapped,  hearing  impaired, 
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learning  disabled  or  otherwise  disabled.  The  University  Housing  Office  provides 
modified  housing  in  the  Thompson  Point  Residential  Area  and  in  the  family  hous- 
ing areas. 

Persons  with  disabilities  apply  and  are  considered  for  admission  in  the  same 
manner  as  non-disabled  persons.  The  nature  or  severity  of  disability  is  not  consid- 
ered in  the  admission  determination.  Persons  with  disabilities  interested  in  at- 
tending Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
campus  in  order  to  discuss  programs  and  services  and  to  tour  the  campus.  Pro- 
spective students  who  have  a  disability  are  also  encouraged  to  formally  apply  for 
admission  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  ensure  sufficient  time  for  planning  sup- 
port services  after  being  admitted  but  before  the  starting  date  of  the  semester. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
or  the  Disabled  Student  Services  Office.  The  Disabled  Student  Services  Office  may 
be  reached  by  calling  (Area  Code  618)  453-5738  (V/TDD). 

Non-Traditional  Student  Services 

Non-traditional  Student  Services  assists  and  serves  non-traditional  students — 
those  who  are  24  or  older,  married,  have  dependents,  are  enrolled  part  time,  or 
who  have  been  away  from  formal  education  for  some  time.  Increasing  the 
awareness  and  response  within  the  University  community  to  the  unique  needs 
and  circumstances  of  non-traditional  students  is  a  primary  concern  of  the  office. 
The  staff  provides  assistance,  information,  support,  and  referral  to  other  Univer- 
sity and  community  programs  and  services 

to  help  non-traditional  students  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from  their  univer- 
sity education. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsman 

The  Office  of  the  University  Ombudsman  is  an  independent  and  impartial  office 
which  reports  directly  to  the  president.  The  office  acts  on  complaints  or  sugges- 
tions from  students,  faculty,  and  staff  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  members  of  the 
University  community  receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment  within  the  Universi- 
ty system.  This  includes  ensuring  that  decisions  affecting  individuals  are  made 
promptly  and  with  due  process,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  proce- 
dures used  in  decision  making,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
criteria  and  rules  upon  which  decisions  are  based. 

The  office  helps  individuals  resolve  a  broad  range  of  problems  expeditiously. 
Such  assistance  may  include:  advising  individuals  on  steps  to  take  so  that  their 
claims  may  be  heard  or  their  questions  answered;  making  referrals  to  other 
offices;  investigating  claims  of  unfair  treatment  or  erroneous  procedures;  engag- 
ing in  mediation  to  obtain  a  fair  settlement;  and  assisting  in  accessing  University 
grievance  mechanisms  when  other  methods  are  unsuccessful.  In  addition,  the 
Ombudsman  will  intervene  in  the  bureaucratic  process  on  behalf  of  individuals 
when  such  process  unnecessarily  or  unfairly  impinges  upon  them. 

The  Ombudsman  Office  also  brings  to  the  attention  of  those  in  authority  any 
gaps  or  inadequacies  in  existing  University  procedures  that  might  jeopardize  the 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  members  of  the  University  community. 

The  Ombudsman  has  the  authority  to  access  official  files  as  required  to  fulfill 
the  functions  of  the  office.  However,  names  of  persons  requesting  help  cannot  be 
used  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  without  permission  and  all  Ombudsman  re- 
cords, contacts  and  communications  are  kept  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

The  office  is  located  in  Woody  Hall  C302;  hours  are  8:00  to  4:30,  Monday 
through  Friday;  and  the  telephone  number  is  453-2411. 

Clinical  Center 

The  Clinical  Center  is  staffed  by  professionally  trained  faculty  and  by  supervised 
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student  diagnosticians,  therapists,  and  counselors.  It  provides  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  to  faculty,  staff,  University  students,  and  other  individuals  in 
the  community. 

Services  include  diagnostic  assessment  of  psychological,  speech,  hearing,  read- 
ing, and  general  educational  problems.  Therapy  services  encompass  various 
forms  of  counseling  and  behavior  modification,  speech  and  hearing  therapies, 
physical  therapy,  and  educational  remediation. 

Alumni  Services 

Founded  in  1896,  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Alumni  Association  provides 
services  and  support  to  alumni  and  students  of  the  university.  The  association 
publishes  the  quarterly  Alumnus  magazine.  The  association  sponsors  alumni 
chapters,  college  alumni  societies,  reunions,  Homecoming  activities,  and  a  num- 
ber of  special  events  throughout  the  year.  Ongoing  services  to  students  include 
externships,  opportunities  for  graduating  seniors  to  serve  career  internships  with 
alumni,  and  the  Student  Alumni  Council,  a  registered  student  organization  that 
links  current  students  with  alumni. 

University  Museum 

The  University  Museum  serves  the  campus  community  and  surrounding  area 
through  its  active  exhibit  program  and  in  its  cooperative  ventures  with  other  aca- 
demic units  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

The  exhibits  housed  in  the  University  Museum  facility,  Faner  Hall,  C  wing,  are 
designed  to  give  viewers  an  authentic  glimpse  of  the  area's  past.  Changing  exhib- 
its displayed  in  the  University  Museum  include  a  series  of  graduate  student  the- 
sis presentations,  faculty  art,  and  photography,  as  well  as  exhibits  from  the  per- 
manent collections  and  special  national  and  international  exhibits  designed 
around  a  particular  theme.  In  addition  to  these  formal  exhibits,  many  permanent 
collection  objects  are  displayed  at  several  other  campus  locations. 

The  University  Museum  also  serves  students  in  more  specific  ways,  by  provid- 
ing on-the-job  training,  courses  in  museum  studies,  and  opportunity  for  creating 
and  installing  practicum  exhibits  of  art,  history,  and  science.  Through  these  ave- 
nues, students  are  able  to  draw  on  the  extensive  collections  which  include  works 
of  fine  art,  ethnographic  artifacts  from  many  areas  of  the  world  and  19th  and  20th 
century  historic  objects. 

The  University  Museum  provides  a  community  service  through  guided  tours, 
lecture  programs,  a  loan  program,  and  exhibits  in  public  places;  and  works  with 
many  area  groups  to  provide  meaningful  learning  experiences. 

International  Programs  and  Services 

International  Programs  and  Services  is  an  administrative  unit  within  the  Office 
of  International  and  Economic  Development.  Programs  and  services  offered  by 
the  unit  are  operated  through  three  divisions:  International  Students  and  Schol- 
ars, Study  Abroad,  and  International  Development. 

International  Students  and  Scholars.  A  comprehensive  range  of  programs  and 
services  is  provided  to  international  students  and  the  broader  community  to  facil- 
itate educational  and  cultural  exchange  by  the  International  Students  and  Schol- 
ars division.  These  include  the  areas  of  immigration  and  financial  services,  edu- 
cative and  supportive  services,  and  intercultural  community  activities. 

Immigration  and  financial  services  include  processing  financial  clearance  for 
admissions  of  foreign  students,  serving  as  a  liaison  with  foreign  governments  and 
sponsoring  agencies,  and  providing  certification  for  foreign  currency  exchange. 
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Information  about  sources  of  financial  aid  for  international  students  is  available. 
Also,  assistance  with  U.S.  immigration  regulations,  visas,  and  interpretation  of 
the  law  pertaining  to  non-immigrant  students  and  scholars  is  provided.  Forms 
prescribed  for  use  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for  document- 
ing foreign  students  and  scholars  are  available  here. 

Educative  and  supportive  services  add  a  full  complement  of  programs  and  activ- 
ities from  pre-arrival  information  for  new  students  to  preparation  for  going  home 
workshops.  Within  this  area  are:  a  monthly  newsletter,  the  International  Date- 
line', individual  foreign  student  advisement  and  counseling;  advisement  of  inter- 
national student  associations  and  the  International  Student  Council;  assistance 
with  initial  arrival  and  settling  in;  and  referrals  to  community  or  other  campus 
agencies.  The  annual  International  Festival  is  a  major  event  of  interest  to  the 
University  community. 

International  Programs  and  Services  works  closely  with  the  International 
Friends  Club,  a  community  volunteer  organization,  on  community  programs. 
Eight  programs  are  offered  to  international  students  and  their  families  and  inter- 
national visitors  for  the  purpose  of  intercultural  understanding  and  exchange. 
The  programs  include  the  Host  Family  Program,  English  in  Action,  Language  Ex- 
change, Speakers'  Bureau,  International  Custom  Cooking  Demonstration,  Amer- 
ican Cuisine,  International  Spouses  Group,  and  a  Loan  Closet.  An  extension  of 
the  Speakers'  Bureau  is  the  IN  GEAR  program,  an  International  Network  for 
Global  Educational  Activities  in  Rural  Schools,  whereby  international  students 
are  invited  to  speak  in  public  school  classrooms.  Information  about  any  of  these 
programs  may  be  obtained  from  International  Programs  and  Services.  Interna- 
tional Students  and  Scholars  is  located  at  910  South  Forest.  The  telephone  num- 
ber is  453-5774. 

Study  Abroad  Programs.  The  study  abroad  division  coordinates  services  for  Amer- 
ican students  and  faculty,  including  international  grant  programs,  exchanges, 
and  study  abroad  programs.  It  is  the  central  referral  point  for  information  on  the 
student  and  faculty  Fulbright  programs  and  on  the  British  Marshall,  Internation- 
al Research  and  Exchange  Board  (IREX),  Belgian-American  Educational  Associ- 
ation, and  Rhodes  scholarships.  Students  may  also  participate  in  inter-university 
international  exchange  programs  and  in  travel/study  programs  offered  during  the 
summer  and  intersession  periods.  Study  Abroad  Programs  is  located  at  803  South 
Oakland.  The  telephone  number  is  453-7670. 

International  Development.  The  International  Development  division  provides 
University- wide  coordination,  support,  and  leadership  for  a  wide  variety  of  devel- 
opmental activities.  These  activities  include  research  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  externally  funded  programs,  maintenance  of  an  international  resource 
collection,  development  of  proposals  for  grants  and  projects,  administration  of 
inter-institutional  agreements,  coordination  of  services  for  visiting  international 
scholars  and  delegations,  and  reports,  planning  statements,  and  studies  on  inter- 
national interests.  Other  activities  such  as  international  student  recruitment  and 
alumni  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
and  Alumni  Services. 

Assistance  is  provided  to  faculty  and  staff  in  the  exploration  of  international 
linkages,  grant  or  project  ideas,  identification  of  external  funding  sources,  propos- 
al development,  campus  coordination,  and  follow-up  activities.  International  De- 
velopment is  located  at  803  South  Oakland.  The  telephone  number  is  453-7670. 
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Determination  of  Residency  Status 

The  following  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees'  "Residency  Status 
Policies",  which  govern  the  determination  of  residency  status  for  admission  and 
assessment  of  student  tuition. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  regulations  an  adult  is  considered  to  be  a  student  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  over;  a  minor  student  is  a  student  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  term  the  State  means  the  State  of  Illinois  except  in  the  following  instances: 
(1)  For  the  purposes  of  assessing  undergraduate-  and  graduate-level  student  tui- 
tion, the  Presidents,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Chancellor,  may  take  the  term 
"the  State"  to  include  the  Kentucky  Counties  of  Ballard,  Caldwell,  Calloway, 
Carlisle,  Crittenden,  Fulton,  Graves,  Hickman,  Livingston,  Lyon,  McCracken, 
Marshall,  Trigg,  and  Union.  (2)  For  purposes  of  assessing  undergraduate-  and 
graduate-level  student  tuition  for  not  more  than  six  semester  or  nine  quarter 
hours,  the  Presidents,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Chancellor,  may  take  the  term 
"the  State"  to  include  the  State  of  Missouri.  Neither  exception  may  apply  to  the 
assessment  of  tuition  at  the  School  of  Dental  Medicine,  the  School  of  Law,  or  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Except  for  those  exceptions  clearly  indicated  in  these  regula- 
tions, in  all  cases  where  records  establish  that  the  person  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  resident  status  as  defined  in  these  regulations  the  nonresident 
status  shall  be  assigned. 

Note.  On  October  7, 1981,  and  effective  with  Spring  Semester  1982,  the  above  pol- 
icy exceptions  for  Kentucky  and  Missouri  residents  were  approved  for  graduate 
students  only.  Graduate  students  from  Missouri  who  take  more  than  six  semester 
hours  per  term  will  be  charged  non-resident  tuition  for  all  semester  hours  taken 
during  the  term.  Effective  Summer  1986,  the  above  policy  exception  for  Kentucky 
residents  was  extended  to  undergraduate  students. 

Residency  Determination 

Evidence  for  determination  of  residence  status  of  each  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  University  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication for  admission.  A  student  may  be  reclassified  at  any  time  by  the  Univer- 
sity upon  the  basis  of  additional  or  changed  information.  However,  if  the  Univer- 
sity has  erroneously  classified  the  student  as  a  resident,  the  change  in  tuition 
shall  be  applicable  beginning  with  the  term  following  the  reclassification;  if  the 
University  has  erroneously  classified  the  student  as  a  nonresident,  the  change  in 
tuition  shall  be  applicable  to  the  term  in  which  the  reclassification  occurs,  provid- 
ed the  student  has  filed  a  written  request  for  review  in  accordance  with  these  reg- 
ulations. If  the  University  has  classified  a  student  as  a  resident  based  on  false  or 
falsified  documents,  the  reclassification  to  nonresident  status  shall  be  retroactive 
to  the  first  term  during  which  residency  status  was  based  on  the  false  or  falsified 
documents. 

Adult  Student 

An  adult,  to  be  considered  a  resident,  must  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  months  immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  term  for  which  the  individual  registers  at  the  University,  and 
must  continue  to  maintain  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  State,  except  that  an  adult 
student  whose  parents  (or  one  of  them  if  only  one  parent  is  living  or  the  parents 
are  separated  or  divorced)  have  established  and  are  maintaining  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dence in  the  State  and  who  resides  with  them  (or  the  one  residing  in  the  State)  or 
elsewhere  in  the  State  will  be  regarded  as  a  resident  student. 
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Minor  Student 

The  residence  of  a  minor  shall  be  considered  to  be,  and  to  change  with  and  follow: 

a.  That  of  the  parents,  if  they  are  living  together,  or  living  parent,  if  one  is 
dead;  or 

b.  If  the  parents  are  separated  or  divorced,  that  of  the  parent  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  person  has  been  awarded  by  court  decree  or  order,  or  in  the  absence 
of  a  court  decree  or  order,  that  of  the  parent  with  which  the  person  has 
continuously  resided  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  months  immediate- 
ly preceding  registration  at  the  University;  or 

c.  That  of  the  adoptive  parents,  if  the  person  has  been  legally  adopted  and,  in 
the  event  the  adoptive  parents  become  divorced  or  separated,  that  of  the  adoptive 
parent  whose  residence  would  govern  under  the  foregoing  rules  if  that  parent  had 
been  a  natural  parent;  or 

d.  That  of  the  legally  appointed  guardian  of  the  person;  or 

e.  That  of  the  natural  guardian,  such  as  a  grandparent,  adult  brother  or  adult 
sister,  adult  uncle  or  aunt,  or  other  adult  relative  with  whom  the  person  has  re- 
sided and  by  whom  the  student  has  been  supported  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
consecutive  months  immediately  preceding  registration  at  the  University  for  any 
term,  if  the  person's  parents  are  dead  or  have  abandoned  said  person  and  if  no 
legal  guardian  of  the  person  has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

Parent  or  Guardian 

No  parent  or  legal  or  natural  guardian  will  be  considered  a  resident  of  the  State 
unless  said  person  (a)  maintains  a  bona  fide  and  permanent  place  of  abode  within 
the  State,  and  (b)  lives,  except  when  temporarily  absent  from  the  State  with  no 
intention  of  changing  the  legal  residence  to  some  other  State  or  country,  within 
the  State. 

Emancipated  Minor 

If  a  minor  has  been  emancipated,  is  completely  self-supporting,  and  actually  re- 
sides in  the  State,  the  minor  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  resident  even  though  the 
parents  or  guardian  may  reside  outside  the  State.  An  emancipated  minor  who  is 
completely  self-supporting  shall  be  considered  to"actually  reside  in  the  State  of 
Illinois"  if  a  dwelling  place  has  been  maintained  within  the  State  uninterruptedly 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  months  immediately  preceding  term  reg- 
istration at  the  University.  Marriage  or  active  military  service  shall  be  regarded 
as  effecting  the  emancipation  of  minors,  whether  male  or  female,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  regulation.  An  emancipated  minor  whose  parents  (or  one  of  them  if  only 
one  parent  is  living  or  the  parents  are  separated  or  divorced)  have  established  and 
are  maintaining  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  State  and  who  resides  with  them  (or 
the  one  residing  in  the  State)  or  elsewhere  in  the  State  will  be  regarded  as  a  resi- 
dent student. 

Married  Student 

A  nonresident  student,  whether  male  or  female,  or  a  minor  or  adult,  or  a  citizen  or 
noncitizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  married  to  a  resident  of  the  State,  may  be 
classified  as  a  resident  so  long  as  the  individual  continues  to  reside  in  the  State; 
however,  a  spouse  through  which  a  student  claims  residency  must  demonstrate 
residency  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  applicable  to  students  seeking 
resident  status. 

Persons  Without  United  States  Citizenship 

A  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  who  meets  and 
complies  with  all  of  the  other  applicable  requirements  of  these  regulations  may 
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establish  residence  status  unless  the  person  holds  a  visa  which  on  its  face  pre- 
cludes an  intent  to  reside  in  the  United  States. 

Note.  On  May  12,  1988  the  above  policy  exception  for  persons  without  United 
States  citzenship  was  approved  effective  Summer  1988. 

Armed  Forces  Personnel 

A  person  who  is  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  who  is  stationed  and  present  in  the  State  in  connection  with  that  service  and 
submits  evidence  of  such  service  and  station,  shall  be  treated  as  a  resident  as  long 
as  the  person  remains  stationed  and  present  in  Illinois.  If  the  spouse  or  dependent 
children  of  such  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  also  live  in  the  State,  similar  treat- 
ment shall  be  granted  to  them. 

A  person  who  is  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  who  is  stationed  outside  the  State  may  be  considered  a  resident  only  if 
the  individual  was  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  entry  into  military  service, 
except  as  otherwise  specified  by  Board  policy. 

A  person  who  is  separated  from  active  military  service  will  be  considered  a  resi- 
dent of  Illinois  immediately  upon  separation  providing  this  person:  (a)  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  at  the  time  of  enlistment  in  the  military  service,  (b)  became 
treated  as  a  resident  while  in  the  military  by  attending  school  at  SIU  while 
stationed  in  the  State,  or  (c)  has  resided  within  the  State  for  a  period  of  three 
months  after  separation. 

State  and  Federal  Penitentiary 

A  person  who  is  incarcerated  in  a  State  or  Federal  place  of  detention  within  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  be  treated  as  a  resident  for  tuition  assessment  purposes  as 
long  as  said  person  remains  in  that  place  of  detention.  If  bona  fide  residence  is 
established  in  Illinois  upon  release  from  detention,  the  duration  of  residence  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  the  prior  period  of  detention. 

Minor  Children  of  Parents  Transferred  Outside  the  United  States 

The  minor  children  of  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  at  least  three  con- 
secutive months  immediately  prior  to  a  transfer  by  their  employers  to  some  loca- 
tion outside  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  residents.  However,  this  shall 
apply  only  when  the  minor  children  of  such  parents  enroll  in  the  University  with- 
in five  years  from  the  time  their  parents  are  transferred  by  their  employer  to  some 
location  outside  the  United  States. 

Dependents  of  University  Employees 

The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  all  staff  members  (academic,  administra- 
tive, non-academic)  on  appointment  with  the  University  shall  be  considered  as 
resident  students  for  purposes  of  tuition  assessment. 

Contractual  Agreements 

The  Presidents,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor,  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  institutions  in  or  out  of  state  under  the  terms  of  which  students  at  the 
other  institutions  are  defined  as  residents  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Definition  of  Terminology 

To  the  extent  that  the  terms  bona  fide  residence,  independent,  dependent,  and 
emancipation  are  not  defined  in  these  regulations,  definitions  shall  be  determined 
by  according  due  consideration  to  all  of  the  facts  pertinent  and  material  to  the 
question  and  to  the  applicable  laws  and  court  decisions  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

A  bona  fide  residence  is  a  domicile  of  an  individual  which  is  the  true,  fixed,  and 
permanent  home  and  place  of  habitation.  It  is  the  place  to  which,  whenever  ab- 
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sent,  the  individual  has  the  intention  of  returning.  Criteria  to  determine  this  in- 
tention include  but  are  not  limited  to  year-around  residence,  voter  registration, 
place  of  filing  tax  returns  (home  state  indicated  on  federal  tax  return  for  purposes 
of  revenue  sharing),  property  ownership,  driver's  license,  car  registration, 
vacations,  and  employment. 

Procedure  for  Review  of  Residency  Status  or  Tuition  Assessment 

A  student  who  takes  exception  to  the  residency  status  assigned  or  tuition  assessed 
shall  pay  the  tuition  assessed  but  may  file  a  claim  in  writing  to  the  appropriate 
official  for  a  reconsideration  of  residency  status  and  an  adjustment  of  the  tuition 
assessed.  The  written  claim  must  be  filed  within  30  school  days  from  the  date  of  as- 
sessment of  tuition  or  the  date  designated  in  the  official  University  calendar  as  that 
upon  which  instruction  begins  for  the  academic  period  for  which  the  tuition  is  paya- 
ble, whichever  is  later,  or  the  student  loses  all  rights  to  a  change  of  status  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  tuition  assessed  for  the  term  in  question.  If  the  student  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  ruling  in  response  to  the  written  claim  made  within  said  period,  the  student 
may  appeal  the  ruling  to  the  President  or  his  designee  by  filing  with  that  official 
within  twenty  days  of  the  notice  of  the  ruling  a  written  request. 


Immunization 

Students  who  enroll  in  on-campus  courses  shall  present  to  the  Student  Health 
Program  proof  of  immunity  evidencing  the  following  immunizations,  UNLESS 
they  are  exempt  from  doing  so  as  hereinafter  provided: 

I.  Diphtheria,  Tetanus 

A)  Any  combination  of  three  or  more  doses  of  DPT,  DT,  or  Td  vaccine,  with 
the  most  recent  dose  having  been  received  within  10  years  prior  to 
enrollment. 

B)  The  minimum  time  interval  between  the  first  and  second  dose  must 
have  been  at  least  four  weeks,  with  the  third  dose  having  been  received 
at  least  six  months  after  the  second  or  last  dose  of  the  basic  series. 

C)  Receipt  of  Tetanus  Toxoid  (T.T.)  vaccine  is  not  acceptable  in  fulfilling 
this  requirement. 

II.  Measles 

A)  Immunization  with  two  live  measles  virus  vaccines  on  or  after  the  first 
birthday.  If  vaccine  was  received  prior  to  1968,  proof  must  be  provided 
that  a  live  virus  vaccine,  without  gamma  globulin,  was  administered; 
or 

B)  Laboratory  (serologic)  evidence  of  measles  immunity;  or 

C)  A  physician's  signed  confirmation  of  disease  history  and  date  of  conclu- 
sive diagnosis. 

III.  Rubella 

A)  Immunization  with  rubella  vaccine  on  or  after  the  first  birthday;  or 

B)  Laboratory  (serologic)  evidence  of  rubella  immunity. 

C)  History  of  disease  is  not  acceptable  as  proof  of  immunity. 

IV.  Mumps 

A)  Immunization  with  live  mumps  vaccine  on  or  after  the  first  birthday;  or 

B)  A  Physician's  signed  confirmation  of  disease  history  and  date  of  conclu- 
sive diagnosis. 
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C)  Laboratory  (serologic)  evidence  of  mumps  is  not  acceptable  as  proof  of 
immunity. 

PROOF  OF  IMMUNITY 

I.   Proof  of  immunity  may  be  provided  by  a  certificate  of  immunity 
containing  the  following  information: 

A)  The  month,  day,  and  year  of  vaccine  receipt  for  measles,  mumps, 
and  rubella.  Whole  year  dates  (e.g.  1980)  are  acceptable  only  when  it 
is  clear  that  the  student  was  at  least  twelve  months  of  age  when 
the  vaccine  was  received. 

B)  The  month,  day,  and  year  of  vaccine  receipt  for  diphtheria  and  tet- 
anus. 

II.   Proof  of  immunity  may  also  be  provided  by  a  copy  of  the  stu- 
dent's Illinois  high  school  health  record  which  complies  with  the 
immunization  requirements. 

EXEMPTIONS 

I.  This  policy  does  not  apply  to: 

A)  persons  enrolled  at  the  University  prior  to  Fall  Semester  1989; 

B)  persons  born  before  January  1,  1957; 

C)  persons  whose  instruction  solely  involves  research,  field  work  or  study 
outside  of  a  classroom  environment. 

II.   Medical  Exemption 

A)  No  proof  of  immunization  shall  be  required  if  a  physician  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  all  of  its  branches,  certifies  that  any  immunization 
required  herein  is  medically  contraindicated. 

III.   Religious  Exemption 

A)  No  proof  of  immunization  shall  be  required  if  the  person  or  his  or  her 
parent(s)  or  guardian  state,  in  writing,  an  objection  to  immunization  on 
religious  grounds. 

A  student  to  whom  this  requirement  applies  who  enrolls  without  providing  the 
required  proof  of  immunity  shall  be  precluded  from  enrolling  in  a  subsequent 
term  until  such  time  as  appropriate  documentation  is  presented  to  the  Student 
Health  Program  or  until  a  medical  or  religious  exemption  is  granted  by  the 
University. 

These  requirements  are  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  College  Immunization 
Code  promulgated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health.  In  the  event  that 
said  Code  is  changed  and  conflicts  with  these  requirements,  The  Code  shall  be 
controlling.  If  students  have  any  questions  concerning  these  requirements,  they 
should  contact  the  Student  Health  Program. 

Policy  on  the  Release  of  Student  Information  and 
Access  to  Student  Records  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale 

I.   Purpose 
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Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
University,  maintains  individual  records  and  information  about  students 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational,  vocational,  and  personal  services 
to  the  student.  For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  federal  regulations  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  confidentiality  of  student  educational  records, 
as  require 

II.   Definitions 

A.  "Student"  is  defined  as  a  person  who  is  or  has  been  enrolled  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  in  a  course  of  study  either  on  campus  or  off  campus. 
Solely  for  purpose  of  this  policy,  any  student  attending  Southern  Illinois 
University  will  be  considered  to  be  an  adult  and  to  have  sole  control 
over  the  release  of  his/her  information  except  as  provided  in  this  policy. 
The  term  "enrolled"  is  defined  as  having  registered  and  paid  fees  into  a 
course  of  study. 

B.  "Education  records"  means  those  records  which  are  directly  related  to  a 
student,  and  are  maintained  by  Southern  Illinois  University  or  any 
subunit  or  by  any  party  acting  for  Southern  Illinois  University.  The 
term  does  not  include: 

1.  Personal  records  of  instructional,  supervisory,  and  administrative 
personnel  which  are  not  revealed  to  other  individuals. 

2.  Records  of  a  law  enforcement  unit  of  an  educational  institution 
which  are  maintained  apart  from  the  education  records,  main- 
tained solely  for  law  enforcement  purposes,  and  are  not  disclosed  to 
individuals  other  than  law  enforcement  officials  of  the  same 
jurisdiction. 

For  purposes  of  this  policy,  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Securi- 
ty Office  will  be  treated  as  an  outside  agency  and  will  therefore  be 
required  to  comply  with  all  regulations  relating  to  the  disclosure  of 
information  from  students'  educational  records,  as  set  forth  in  the 
policy. 

3.  Employment  records,  so  long  as  they  are  maintained  separately 
from  any  educational  record. 

4.  Records  of  a  physician,  psychologist,  or  other  recognized  profession- 
al or  paraprofessional  acting  in  his  or  her  professional  capacity 
which  are  used  only  in  connection  with  treatment  and  are  not 
disclosed  to  individuals  other  than  those  providing  the  treatment; 
Provided,  that  these  records  can  be  personally  reviewed  by  a  physi- 
cian or  other  appropriate  professional  of  the  student's  choice. 

5.  Records  which  contain  only  information  relating  to  a  person  after 
that  person  was  no  longer  a  student  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
such  as  alumni  files. 

C.  "Student  Information"  means  any  information  contained  in  an  educa- 
tional record  as  defined  in  II.  B. 

D.  "Personally  identifiable  information"  includes: 

1.  The  name  of  a  student,  the  student's  parents,  student's  spouse,  or 
other  family  member. 

2.  The  address  of  the  student. 

3.  A  personal  identifier  such  as  the  student's  social  security  number 
or  student  number. 

4.  A  list  of  personal  characteristics  which  would  make  the  student's 
identity  easily  traceable. 

5.  Other  information  that  would  make  the  student's  identity  easily 
traceable. 

E.  "Directory  information"  includes: 
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1.  Student  name. 

2.  Student  local  address  and  telephone  number. 

3.  Student  home  address  and  telephone  number. 

4.  Current  term  hours  carried. 

5.  Classification  (freshman,  sophomore,  etc.) 

6.  Academic  unit. 

7.  Major. 

8.  Date  of  attendance. 

9.  Degrees  and  honors  earned  and  dates. 

10.  The  most  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  prior 
to  enrollment  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

11.  Participation  in  officially  recognized  activity  or  sport. 

12.  Weight,  height,  and  pictures  of  members  of  athletic  teams. 

13.  Date  of  birth. 

14.  Picture. 

III.  Basic  Policy  Regarding  Disclosure  of  Information  from  Educational 
Records 

A.  Disclosure  not  requiring  prior  consent 

1.  The  appropriate  recordkeeping  office  shall  obtain  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  student  before  disclosing  personally  identifiable  infor- 
mation from  the  records  of  a  student,  except  in  the  case  of  directory 
information  or  disclosures  to: 

a.  The  student  himself/herself. 

b.  University  personnel  who  have  a  legitimate  educational  need  to 
permit  their  functioning  or  research.  The  sufficiency  of  the  need 
will  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  unit  from  which  the  records 
are  sought. 

Student  information  supplied  to  any  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity personnel  or  unit  is  provided  on  the  basis  that  it  is  needed  to 
permit  their  necessary  functioning.  All  members  of  the  faculty, 
administration,  and  clerical  staff"  must  respect  confidential  in- 
formation about  students  they  require  in  the  course  of  their 
work.  They  are  bound  by  the  conditions  outlined  in  this  policy 
statement  relative  to  the  release  of  student  information.  All 
institutional  personnel  should  be  alert  to  refer  promptly  to  the 
appropriate  office  requests  for  transcripts,  certifications,  or  oth- 
er information  which  that  office  typically  provides.  They  should 
restrict  their  responses  to  acknowledging,  when  appropriate,  the 
receipt  of  requests  for  student  information  germane  to  their 
sphere  of  responsibility. 

c.  Officials  of  other  schools  or  school  systems  in  which  the  student 
seeks  or  intends  to  enroll,  if  there  is  a  legitimate  need.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  the  need  will  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  unit 
from  which  the  records  are  sought.  A  copy  of  any  information 
sent  will  be  provided  to  the  student  upon  request. 

d.  Faculty  or  students  conducting  student  characteristic  research 
providing  the  research  project  has  written  approval  of  the  aca- 
demic unit  executive  officer  sponsoring  the  research  and  provid- 
ing guarantees  are  made  that  no  personally  identifiable  infor- 
mation will  be  published  or  released. 

e.  Certain  state  and  federal  representatives  specified  by  law  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  evaluating  and  auditing  of  governmentally 
funded  programs  in  which  the  University  participates,  with  the 
guarantee  that  the  identity  of  the  students  will  be  protected. 
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f .  State  and  local  officials  as  directed  by  the  State  Statute  adopted 
prior  to  November  19,  1974,  as  approved  by  University  Legal 
Counsel. 

g.  Organizations  conducting  studies  for,  or  on  behalf  of,  state  or 
federal  educational  agencies  or  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  validating,  or  administering  predictive  tests, 
administering  student  aid  programs,  and  improving  instruc- 
tion, with  the  guarantee  that  the  identity  of  the  student  shall  be 
protected. 

h.  In  connection  with  financial  aid  for  which  the  student  has  ap- 
plied or  received. 

i.  Accrediting  organizations  to  carry  out  their  accrediting  func- 
tion, with  the  guarantee  that  the  identity  of  the  student  shall  be 
protected. 

j .  Appropriate  persons  in  connection  with  an  emergency,  if  knowl- 
edge of  such  information  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  a  student  or  other  persons. 

k.  Comply  with  a  judicial  order  or  subpoena,  but  the  University 
should  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  notify  the  student  first.  The 
sufficiency  of  the  order  or  subpoena  will  be  determined  by  the 
University  Legal  Counsel  and  that  office  shall  send  the  required 
notice  to  the  student. 

B.  Disclosure  Requiring  Prior  Consent 

1.  Except  as  listed  in  A  above,  all  requests  for  student  information 
other  than  directory  information  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
consent  of  the  student. 

2.  The  written  consent  required  by  this  section  must  be  signed  and 
dated  by  the  student  giving  the  consent  and  shall  include  (a)  a  spec- 
ification of  the  records  to  be  disclosed,  and  (b)  the  party  or  parties  to 
whom  the  disclosure  may  be  made. 

3.  When  the  disclosure  is  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  appropri- 
ate recordkeeping  office  shall,  upon  request,  provide  a  copy  of  the 
records  which  are  disclosed  to  the  student. 

4.  Student  information  will  not  be  released  to  parents  of  students 
without  the  student's  permission. 

C.  Disclosure  of  Directory  Information 

Directory  information  pertaining  to  students  may  be  released  by  the 
University  at  any  time  provided  that  it  publish  the  definition  at  least 
once  each  academic  year  in  the  campus  student  newspaper  or  other  des- 
ignated publication  with  wide  circulation,  and  the  individual  student  is 
given  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  inform  the  University  in  writing, 
through  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  that  he/she  does  not  wish 
such  information  about  himself/herself  to  be  released  without  his/her 
prior  consent.  The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  be  responsible 
for  identifying  or  deleting  all  information  which  the  student  desires  not 
to  be  released  outside  the  University  and  for  informing  all  University 
recipients  of  that  information  that  such  information  is  not  to  be  re- 
leased. The  student  must  request  deletion  of  information  each  year. 

The  procedural  requirements  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  directory  information  from  the  educational  records  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  no  longer  in  attendance  at  the  University.  Thus,  the  Uni- 
versity (or  appropriate  recordkeeping  office)  is  not  required  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  above  to  former  students. 

All  recipients  of  student  information  will  be  bound  by  this  policy. 
Lists  of  student  information  are  never  knowingly  provided  to  any 
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requesting  party  for  a  commercial  or  political  purpose.  If  a  student  di- 
rectory is  published,  it  shall  be  equally  available  to  all. 

D.  Records  of  Disclosure  Made 

Records  of  disclosure  are  not  required  to  be  kept  in  the  record  of  a  stu- 
dent when  the  disclosure  is  initiated  by  the  student  himself/herself. 

The  University  may  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from 
the  education  records  of  a  student  only  on  the  condition  that  the  party 
to  whom  the  disclosure  is  made  will  not  further  disclose  the  information 
without  the  student's  written  consent,  except  in  the  case  of  disclosure  of 
directory  information. 

The  University  shall,  except  for  the  disclosure  of  directory  informa- 
tion, inform  the  party  to  whom  disclosure  is  made  of  the  obligation  to 
receive  the  student's  consent  before  further  disclosure  to  other  parties. 

E.  Waiver  of  Right  to  Inspect  and  Review  Education  Records 

1.  The  student  may  waive  his/her  right  to  inspect  and  review  educa- 
tion records.  The  waiver,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  student.  The  University  (or  each  appropriate 
recordkeeping  office)  may  not  require  a  waiver  of  rights  but  it  may 
request  such  a  waiver. 

2.  If  a  student  has  waived  his/her  right  to  see  confidential  letters  of 
recommendation  placed  in  his/her  record  after  January  1, 1975,  the 
waiver  will  be  effective  only  if:  (a)  the  applicant  or  student  is,  upon 
request,  notified  of  the  names  of  all  individuals  providing  the  let- 
ters or  statements;  (b)  the  letters  or  statements  are  used  only  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  and  (c)  such 
waiver  is  not  required  by  the  University  as  a  condition  of  admission 
to  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  benefit  from  the  University. 

3.  A  waiver  may  be  revoked,  but  the  revocation  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  student.  Revocation  of  waiver  will  affect  only  docu- 
ments received  after  its  execution. 

IV.   Identification  and  Description  of  Student  Information 

A.  Academic  Records 

The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  retains  the  official  academic  re- 
cord of  a  student.  It  is  a  cumulative  history  of  a  student's  admission, 
registration,  and  academic  participation  and  performance.  Certain 
biographic  and  demographic  information  is  also  kept  for  identification 
for  enrollment  and  research-related  purposes.  For  information  concern- 
ing these  records  contact  the  director  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Academic  records  may  also  be  maintained  in  academic  units,  depart- 
ments, and  divisions.  For  information  concerning  these  records  contact 
the  head  of  the  academic  unit,  department,  or  division  in  question.  The 
Office  of  Institutional  Research  also  maintains  some  academic  records. 

B.  Financial  Records 

Offices  within  the  Business  area  maintain  certain  financial  records  which 
relate  to  payment  and  accounting  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges.  They 
also  maintain  records  which  record  student  loans  and  grants.  For  informa- 
tion concerning  these  records,  contact  the  Bursar's  Office. 

For  billing  purposes,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  maintains 
a  record  of  financial  aid  received  and  tuition  and  fees  paid.  For  informa- 
tion concerning  these  records,  contact  the  director  of  Admissions  and 
Records. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  maintains  records  of  student  receiving 
loans,  grants,  and  aid  along  with  scholarship  information  and  some  ac- 
ademic information.  It  also  maintains  records  pertinent  to  student  em- 
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ployment  including  the  family  financial  statement.  For  information 
concerning  these  records,  contact  the  director  of  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

The  Housing  Office  maintains  records  of  housing  accounts.  For  infor- 
mation concerning  these  records,  contact  the  director  of  Housing. 

C.  Medical/Counseling/Clinical  Center  Records 

The  University  Health  Service  maintains  medical  records  of  students 
who  have  required  medical  assistances  through  the  student  health  pro- 
gram. Only  information  pertinent  to  the  health  of  the  individual  is  con- 
tained therein.  For  information  concerning  these  records,  contact  either 
the  administrative  director  or  the  medical  director  of  Student  Health. 

The  University  Counseling  Center  maintains  records  pertinent  to 
services  rendered  by  that  office.  For  information  concerning  these  re- 
cords, contact  the  director  of  the  Counseling  Center. 

The  University  Clinical  Center  maintains  records  pertinent  to  serv- 
ices rendered  by  that  office.  For  information  concerning  these  records, 
contact  the  director  of  the  Clinical  Center. 

D.  Disciplinary  Records 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  maintains  records  of  disciplinary  action 
which  has  been  taken  against  a  student  with  documentation  pertaining 
thereto.  That  office  also  maintains  only  the  academic  information  nec- 
essary to  permit  its  functioning.  For  information  concerning  these  re- 
cords, contact  the  director  of  Student  Development. 

E.  Placement  Records 

The  University  Placement  Center  creates  a  record  for  those  persons 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services,  with  student's  voluntary 
participation.  This  information  is  distributed  to  potential  employers.  It 
consists  of  self-completed  resumes  and  various  personal  references.  For 
information  concerning  these  records,  contact  the  director  of  the 
University  Placement  Center. 

V.  Access  to  Records 

A.  Right  to  Inspect  or  Review  Educational  Records 

1 .  The  student  has  the  right  to  physically  review  his/her  records  in  the 
presence  of  a  designated  University  representative. 

2.  Requests  for  review  may  be  required  to  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  appropriate  office. 

3.  That  office  shall  comply  with  the  request  within  a  reasonable  time, 
but  in  any  case,  compliance  shall  be  no  more  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  request. 

4.  Where  necessary,  interpretation  of  the  record  shall  be  provided  by 
qualified  University  personnel. 

5.  Original  records  cannot  be  removed  from  University  premises.  A 
copy  will  be  provided  if  requested,  but  only  if  not  providing  a  copy 
would  preclude  review  of  the  educational  records  by  the  student. 

6.  Copies  of  transcripts  from  other  educational  institutions  will  be 
provided  only  if  the  original  source  of  those  transcripts  is  no  longer 
available  or  going  to  the  original  source  would  cause  undue  hard- 
ship as  determined  by  this  University. 

B.  Limitations  on  Right  to  Inspect  or  Review 

1.  The  student  may  not  inspect  the  following  records: 

a.  Financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents. 

b.  Confidential  letters  or  materials  placed  in  records  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975  so  long  as  they  were  solicited  with  an  understanding 
of  confidentiality  and  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  written. 
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c.  Confidential  letters  of  recommendation  and  confidential  state- 
ments of  recommendation  placed  in  the  education  records  of  the 
student  after  January  1,  1975,  are  subject  to  the  student's  right 
to  inspect  and  review  unless  the  student  has  signed  a  written 
waiver. 
2.  Reports  that  involve  two  or  more  persons  may  be  censored  to  protect 
the  identity  of  the  other  person(s). 
C.  Administrative  Hold  on  University  Records 

On  occasion  it  is  necessary  for  a  University  to  place  an  administrative 
hold  on  a  student's  ability  to  request  a  transcript,  to  register  for  a  sub- 
sequent term,  to  reenter  the  University  after  a  period  of  attendance  in- 
terruption, or  to  be  officially  graduated. 

In  cases  where  an  administrative  hold  has  been  placed  on  a  student's 
record,  the  student  may  view  such  records  but  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  said  record  until  the  administrative  hold  is  removed  through 
the  appropriate  University  channels. 

VI.   Challenging  Contents  of  a  Student's  Educational  Record 

A.  Purpose 

A  student  has  the  right  to  challenge  the  content  of  a  record  on  the 
ground  that  he/she  believes  it  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in 
violation  of  his/her  privacy  or  other  rights  and  to  have  inserted  in  the 
record  his/  her  written  explanation  of  its  contents.  Academic  grade  re- 
view procedures  are  covered  in  the  University  Catalog  and/or  such  par- 
ticular academic  unit,  department  or  division  and  not  by  this  policy. 

B.  Procedure 

To  initiate  such  a  challenge,  the  student  shall,  within  sixty  (60)  days 
after  he/she  has  inspected  and  reviewed  the  record  in  question  for  the 
first  time,  file  with  the  University  office  responsible  for  maintaining 
such  record  a  written  request  for  correction,  on  a  form  specified  by  the 
University.  Within  thirty  (30)  days  following  receipt  of  such  request, 
the  head  of  such  office,  or  his/her  representative,  shall  review  the  record 
in  question  with  the  student  and  either  order  the  correction  or  deletion 
of  such  alleged  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  inappropriate  data 
as  specified  in  the  request  or  notify  the  student  of  the  right  to  a  hearing 
at  which  the  student  and  other  persons  directly  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  record  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  to 
support  or  refute  the  contention  that  the  data  specified  in  the  request 
are  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  inappropriate. 

C.  Hearing 

The  student  shall  be  given  written  notice  sent  to  his/her  last  known  ad- 
dress of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  in 
advance.  The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  a  University  representative 
who  does  not  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcome.  The  student  might 
well  challenge  the  hearing  officer.  Any  disagreement  regarding  the 
hearing  officer  will  be  resolved  by  the  appropriate  Vice  President. 

The  student  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the  hearing,  to  be  advised 
by  an  individual  of  his/her  choice  at  his/her  own  expense,  including  an 
attorney,  and  to  call  witnesses  in  his/her  behalf.  The  student  shall  be 
notified  in  writing  of  the  decision  within  ten  (10)  days  following  the 
hearing  or  within  five  (5)  days  of  a  decision  without  a  hearing.  Such 
decision  is  final.  The  decision  reached  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  and  shall  include  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  and  reasons  for  the  decision. 
(Note:  A  hearing  may  not  be  requested  by  a  student  to  contest  the  as- 
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signment  of  a  grade;  however,  a  hearing  may  be  requested  to  contest 
whether  or  not  the  assigned  grade  was  recorded  accurately  in  the  edu- 
cation records  of  the  student.) 

VII.   Destruction  of  Records 

A.  The  University  may  destroy  education  records  when  they  are  no  longer 
necessary,  with  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Education  records  may  not  be  destroyed  if  there  is  an  outstanding 
request  to  inspect  and  review  them. 

2.  Explanations  placed  in  the  record  by  the  student  and  the  record  of 
disclosure  of  information  must  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  educa- 
tion record  to  which  it  pertains  is  maintained. 

VIII.   Right  to  File  Complaints 

A.  If  the  student  thinks  his  or  her  rights  have  been  violated,  he  or  she 
should  first  file  a  complaint  with  the  head  of  the  office  which  maintains 
the  records  in  question. 

B.  After  exhausting  all  the  internal  remedies  available  within  the  Univer- 
sity, if  the  student  still  thinks  his  or  her  rights  have  been  violated,  writ- 
ten complaints  can  be  filed  with: 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Office 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
330  Independence  Avenue  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 

The  office  shall  notify  the  complainant  and  the  University  of  the  receipt 
of  the  complaint  and  an  investigation  will  follow. 
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I.   Introduction 

A.  Purpose 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  dedicated  not  only  to 
learning,  research,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  the 
development  of  ethically  sensitive  and  responsible  persons.  The  Uni- 
versity seeks  to  achieve  these  goals  through  sound  educational  pro- 
grams and  policies  governing  individual  conduct  that  encourage  inde- 
pendence and  maturity.  By  accepting  membership  in  this  University, 
an  individual  joins  a  community  characterized  by  free  expression,  free 
inquiry,  intellectual  honesty,  respect  for  others,  and  participation  in 
constructive  change.  All  rights  and  responsibilities  exercised  within 
this  academic  environment  shall  be  compatible  with  these  principles. 

B.  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Students  shall  be  free  to  examine  all  questions  of  interest  to  them  and 
to  express  opinions.  They  shall  be  guaranteed  all  constitutional  rights 
including  free  inquiry,  expression,  and  assembly.  All  regulations  shall 
seek  the  best  possible  reconciliation  of  the  principles  of  maximum  aca- 
demic freedom  and  necessary  order. 

C.  Title/ Authority/Enforcement 

These  regulations  shall  be  known  as  the  Student  Conduct  Code  for 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale.  The  regulations  contained 
herein  are  established  under  the  authority  granted  by  law  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  pursuant  to  Chapter  3  Policies  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  C 
authorizing  the  President  to  develop  regulations  dealing  with  student 
rights  and  conduct.  All  students  of  the  University  community  have  the 
responsibility  to  comply  with  these  regulations.  The  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Code  rests  with  the  President  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale  or  that  officer's  designees.  The  effective 
date  for  this  Code  is  June  9,  1986. 

D.  Jurisdiction 

The  University  community  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  its  members 
those  privileges,  opportunities,  and  protections  which  encourage  and 
maintain  an  environment  conducive  to  educational  development.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  Code  shall  apply  to  (1)  conduct  occurring  .on  property 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  University,  and  (2)  conduct  occurring  else- 
where, but  only  if  the  student's  conduct  has  substantially  interfered 
with  the  University's  educational  functions,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  interference  with  the  educational  pursuits  of  students,  faculty,  or 
staff  or  conduct  having  its  origins  in  the  educational  process. 

When  a  student  has  been  apprehended  for  violation  of  a  law  the 
University  will  not  request  special  consideration  because  of  the  individ- 
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ual's  status  as  a  student.  The  University  will  cooperate  fully  with  law 
enforcement  and  other  agencies  administering  a  corrective  or  rehabil- 
itative program  for  the  student.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
initiate  concurrent  disciplinary  action. 

Academic  dishonesty  violations  in  the  School  of  Law  will  be  adjudi- 
cated through  that  unit's  Professional  Ethics  Policy.  Academic  dishon- 
esty violations  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will  be  adjudicated  through 
that  unit's  Student  Progress  System.  Law  students  and  medical  stu- 
dents on  the  Carbondale  campus  charged  with  other  violations  of  the 
Code  will  be  treated  as  any  undergraduate  and  graduate  student.  In  ad- 
dition, law  students  charged  with  violations  of  social  misconduct  may 
also  be  charged  under  the  School  of  Law's  Professional  Ethics  Policy 
and  medical  students  on  the  Carbondale  campus  charged  with  viola- 
tions of  social  misconduct  may  also  be  charged  under  the  School  of  Med- 
icine's Student  Progress  System. 
E.  Definitions 

1.  "Academic  officer"  means  any  Instructor,  Department  Chairperson, 
Dean,  Director,  or  Coordinator. 

2.  "Adjudication"  means  the  resolution  of  disciplinary  charges,  includ- 
ing the  appeal  process. 

3.  "Admission"  means  admission,  readmission,  re-entry,  registration, 
and  re-registration  as  a  student  in  any  educational  program  at  the 
University. 

4.  "Appeal"  means  a  process  for  reviewing  an  earlier  decision. 

5.  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 

6.  "Charge"  means  an  accusation  of  a  violation  of  the  Student  Con- 
duct Code  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

7.  "Code"  means  the  Student  Conduct  Code  for  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale. 

8.  "Days"  means  all  days  when  classes  are  in  session. 

9.  "Formal"  disciplinary  procedures  are  disciplinary  procedures  used 
when  the  question  of  guilt  is  contested  or  when  the  student 
accepting  responsibility  for  the  disciplinary  charges  prefers  to  have 
a  full  hearing  on  the  sanction. 

10.  "Informal"  disciplinary  procedures  are  disciplinary  procedures 
used  when  the  question  of  guilt  is  not  contested  and  the  student 
prefers  to  have  an  immediate  decision  on  the  sanction. 

11.  "Instructor"  means  any  teaching  assistant  or  member  of  the 
faculty. 

12.  "Members  of  the  University  Community"  means  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  employees,  and  registered  students  of  South- 
ern Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

13.  "President"  means  that  individual  appointed  by  the  Board  as  the 
chief  executive,  administrative,  and  academic  officer  of  Southern  Il- 
linois University  at  Carbondale  and  any  person  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  President  to  act  on  that  officer's  behalf. 

14.  "Sanction"  means  a  measure  imposed  on  account  of  violation(s)  of 
the  Code. 

15.  "Student"  means  any  person  registered  for,  enrolled  in,  or  auditing 
one  or  more  classes. 

16.  "University"  means  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

17.  "University  official"  means  any  individual  authorized  or  directed 
by  the  President  or  that  officer's  designee  to  perform  any  delegated 
function. 
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18.  "Violation"  means  a  breach  of  conduct  governed  by  the  Code.  The 
standard  of  proof  used  shall  be  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

II.  Violations 

A.  Acts  of  Academic  Dishonesty 

1.  Plagiarism:  Representing  the  work  of  another  as  one's  own  work. 

2.  Preparing  work  for  another  that  is  to  be  used  as  that  person's  own 
work. 

3.  Cheating  by  any  method  or  means. 

4.  Knowingly  and  willfully  falsifying  or  manufacturing  scientific  or 
educational  data  and  representing  the  same  to  be  the  result  of  sci- 
entific or  scholarly  experiment  or  research. 

5.  Knowingly  furnishing  false  information  to  a  University  official  rel- 
ative to  academic  matters. 

6.  Soliciting,  aiding,  abetting,  concealing,  or  attempting  conduct  in 
violation  of  this  Code. 

B.  Acts  of  Social  Misconduct 

1.  Violence 

a.  Rape 

b.  Physical  Abuse 

c .  Direct  threat  of  violence 
*d.  Harassment 

e.  Intimidation 

f .  Intentional  obstruction  or  substantial  interference  with  any  per- 
son's right  to  attend  or  participate  in  any  University  function. 

g.  Participation  in  any  activity  to  disrupt  any  function  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  force  or  violence 

h.  Reckless  behavior  representing  a  danger  to  person(s) 

2.  Property  Damage 

a.  Arson 

b.  Willful  or  malicious  damage  or  destruction  of  property 

c .  Reckless  behavior  representing  a  danger  to  property 

3.  Weapons  (unauthorized  possession  and/or  use) 

a.  Firearms 

b.  Explosives  and/or  explosive  devices 

c .  Any  type  of  arms  defined  as  weapons  in  Chapter  38  of  the  Illinois 
Revised  Statutes 

d.  Pellet  guns  and  B-B  guns 

e.  Fireworks 

4.  Disobedience 

a.  Disobedience,  interference,  resistance,  or  failure  to  comply  with 
direction  of  an  identified  University  official  acting  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

b.  Trespassing 

c .  Unauthorized  entry 

5.  Deception 

a.  Furnishing  false  information  to  the  University  with  intent  to 
deceive 

b.  Forgery,  alteration,  or  misuse  of  University  documents,  records, 
and  identification  cards 

c .  Forgery  or  issuing  a  bad  check  with  intent  to  defraud 

6.  Theft 

a.  Misappropriation  or  conversion  of  University  funds,  supplies, 
equipment,  labor,  material,  space,  or  facilities 

b.  Possession  of  stolen  property 
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7.  Safety 

a.  Intentionally  entering  false  fire  alarms 

b.  Bomb  threats 

c.  Tampering  with  fire  extinguishers,  alarms,  or  safety  equipment 

d.  Tampering  with  elevator  controls  and/or  equipment 

e.  Failure  to  evacuate  during  a  fire,  fire  drill,  or  false  alarm 

8.  Cannabis  or  Controlled  Substances  (as  defined  in  Chapter  56V2  of 
the  Illinois  Revised  Statutes) 

a.  Manufacture 

b.  Sale  or  delivery 

c.  Unauthorized  possession  and/or  use 

9.  Hazing  (as  defined  in  Chapter  144  of  the  Illinois  Revised  Statutes) 

10.  Abusive  or  disorderly  conduct 

11.  Violations  of  University  Housing  regulations 

12.  Violations  of  other  duly  promulgated  University  policies  or  regula- 
tions, including  but  not  limited  to,  alcohol,  demonstrations,  pets, 
smoking,  solicitation,  and  guidelines  for  access  to  data  and  pro- 
grams stored  on  the  computer,  will  be  adjudicated  under  this  Code. 

13.  Acts  Against  the  Administration  of  this  Code 

a.  Initiation  of  a  complaint  or  charge  knowing  that  the  charge  was 
false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of  its  truth 

b.  Interference  with  or  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  Code,  including  but  not  limited  to,  intimidation  or  brib- 
ery of  hearing  participants,  acceptance  of  bribes,  dishonesty,  or 
disruption  of  proceedings  and  hearings  held  under  this  Code. 

c.  Knowing  violation  of  the  terms  of  any  disciplinary  sanction  or 
attached  conditions  imposed  in  accordance  with  this  Code. 

14.  Soliciting,  aiding,  abetting,  concealing,  or  attempting  conduct  in 
violation  of  this  Code. 

*Charges  of  sexual  harassment  may  be  adjudicated  under  the  Uni- 
versity Sexual  Harassment  Policy. 

III.   Sanctions 

The  following  are  sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  for  a  violation  of  this 
Code.  Also,  a  condition  may  accompany  a  sanction.  Conditions  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  restitution  of  damages,  work  projects,  required  counsel- 
ing or  therapy,  required  academic  performance,  etc.  A  condition  may  in- 
clude loss  of  certain  university  privileges.  If  a  condition  accompanies  a 
sanction,  the  condition  must  be  related  to  the  violation. 

A.  Failure  of  an  assignment,  quiz,  test,  examination,  or  paper 

A  failing  grade  (F)  may  be  assigned  for  the  work  in  connection  with 
which  the  violation  occurred. 

B.  Failure  in  a  course 

A  failing  grade  (F)  may  be  assigned  for  the  course  in  which  the  viola- 
tion occurred. 

C.  Disciplinary  Reprimand 

In  cases  of  minor  violations  and  when  the  violation  is  acknowledged  by 
the  student,  a  written  reprimand  may  be  issued  by  the  Dean  for  Stu- 
dent Life  or  that  officer's  designee  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Uni- 
versity official.  The  purpose  of  the  reprimand  shall  be  to  call  to  the  stu- 
dent's attention  the  responsibility  of  meeting  certain  minimal  com- 
munity standards.  Since  a  reprimand  is  given  only  when  the  violation 
is  acknowledged  the  sanction  may  not  be  appealed. 

D.  Disciplinary  Censure 

Disciplinary  censure  is  a  written  warning  to  the  student  that  the  cited 
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behavior  is  not  acceptable  in  the  University  community  and  that  fur- 
ther misconduct  may  result  in  more  severe  disciplinary  action.  The  stu- 
dent may  appeal  the  finding  of  a  violation  but  may  not  appeal  the  se- 
verity of  the  sanction. 

E.  Disciplinary  Probation 

Disciplinary  probation  removes  a  student  from  good  disciplinary  stand- 
ing. The  probation  shall  last  for  a  stated  period  of  time  and  until  specif- 
ic conditions,  if  imposed,  have  been  met.  Any  misconduct  during  the 
probationary  period  will  bring  further  disciplinary  action  and  may  re- 
sult in  suspension.  Probationary  status  prevents  the  student  from 
representing  the  University  in  some  extracurricular  activities  and  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  some  types  of  financial  assistance. 

F.  Disciplinary  Suspension 

Disciplinary  suspension  is  an  involuntary  separation  of  the  student 
from  the  University  for  a  stated  period  of  time  and  until  a  stated  condi- 
tion, if  imposed,  is  met  after  which  readmission  will  be  permitted.  Dis- 
ciplinary suspension  is  entered  on  the  student's  transcript  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  suspension. 

G.  Indefinite  Suspension 

Indefinite  suspension  is  an  involuntary  separation  of  the  student  from 
the  University  for  an  unprescribed  period  of  time  and  until  a  stated 
condition,  if  imposed,  is  met.  Any  consideration  for  readmission  re- 
quires a  written  petition  to  the  appropriate  administrative  official  be- 
fore readmission  will  be  considered.  The  indefinite  suspension  is 
entered  on  the  student's  transcript  for  the  duration  of  the  suspension. 
H.  Interim  Separation 

If  the  President  or  that  officer's  designee  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  serious  and  direct  threat  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  members  and/or  property  of  the  University  community  will  be  pres- 
ent if  an  individual  is  permitted  to  remain  an  active  member  of  the 
community  an  interim  separation  may  be  imposed.  A  preliminary 
hearing  or  the  opportunity  for  a  preliminary  hearing  shall  be  afforded. 
If  it  is  impossible  or  unreasonably  difficult  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
hearing  prior  to  the  interim  separation  the  individual  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  preliminary  hearing  at  the  earliest  practical 
time.  The  purpose  of  the  preliminary  hearing  is  to  determine  if  there  is 
justification  to  invoke  an  interim  separation.  During  the  preliminary 
hearing,  the  student  will  be  provided  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  in- 
terim separation  and  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  rebut.  Interim 
separation  is  temporary  and  shall  be  enforced  only  until  the  completion 
of  a  full  disciplinary  hearing.  A  full  disciplinary  hearing  shall  be  pro- 
vided within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

IV.   Policies  and  Procedures  Applicable  to  Academic  Dishonesty 

A.  Judicial  Structure 

1.  Department  Level 

The  department  chairperson  shall  have  initial  jurisdiction  over 
complaints  of  academic  dishonesty  and  may  adjudicate  the  case  if 
the  student  accepts  responsibility  for  the  violation(s).  In  any  case 
where  the  student  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  violation(s) 
the  chairperson  shall  review  the  complaint  of  alleged  academic  dis- 
honesty and  decide  whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  formally 
charge  the  student  with  a  violation  of  the  code.  When  social  miscon- 
duct is  also  involved  in  an  incident(s)  of  academic  dishonesty,  the 
chairperson  shall  charge  the  student  with  all  violations.  All 
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charges  shall  be  adjudicated  under  the  provisions  for  academic  dis- 
honesty. 

2.  College/School  Level 

a.  Each  Dean  has  the  responsibility  for  the  formal  resolution  of 
charges  against  a  student.  For  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
code,  the  Graduate  School  Dean  shall  operate  at  the  level  of  oth- 
er deans. 

b.  Charges  of  falsifying  information  on  applications  for  admission 
shall  be  adjudicated  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records. 
The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  this  Code,  shall  operate  at  the  level  of  other 
deans. 

3.  Presidential  Level 

This  level  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals. 
B.  Informal  Disciplinary  Procedures 

1.  Informal  Hearing 

In  cases  where  the  student  admits  to  a  violation  of  the  Code  relat- 
ing to  academic  dishonesty  the  matter  may  be  adjudicated  at  the 
department  level.  An  informal  discussion  between  the  instructor 
and  the  student  shall  be  held.  If  the  student  admits  to  a  violation  of 
the  Code,  the  instructor  shall  inform  the  departmental  chairperson 
and  the  student  whether,  as  a  sanction  for  the  violation,  the  in- 
structor will  assign  a  failing  grade  for  the  work  and/or  course.  The 
instructor  shall  also  recommend  to  the  chairperson  any  other  sanc- 
tion that  may  be  imposed,  pursuant  to  IV.B.2.  The  chairperson 
shall  meet  with  the  instructor  and  the  student,  receive  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  responsibility  from  the  student,  receive  the  rec- 
ommendation from  the  instructor,  and  apprise  the  student  of  the 
sanction. 

2.  Sanctions 

The  full  disciplinary  history  of  the  student  shall  be  considered  in 
determining  the  sanction.  Sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  when 
the  student  accepts  responsibility  for  the  conduct  are: 

a.  The  student  may  be  removed  from  the  class  for  the  remainder  of 
the  testing  period. 

b.  The  instructor  may  assign  the  student  a  failing  grade  for  the 
work  and/or  course. 

c.  The  student  may  be  placed  on  disciplinary  probation. 

d.  Any  combination  of  the  above. 

e.  The  department  chairperson  may  recommend  to  the  dean  that 
the  student  be  suspended  from  the  University.  The  departmen- 
tal chairperson  shall  also  inform  the  student  in  writing  that  a 
disciplinary  suspension  is  recommended  as  an  appropriate  sanc- 
tion for  the  student's  violation  of  the  Code. 

(1)  If  the  student  elects  to  challenge  the  severity  of  the  recom- 
mended suspension,  the  student  may  request  an  informal 
hearing  on  the  proposed  sanction(s)  before  the  Dean. 

(2)  The  student  must  submit  a  request  in  writing  for  an  infor- 
mal hearing  on  the  proposed  sanction(s)  within  5  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  chairperson's  recommendation. 

(3)  In  such  cases  the  Dean  or  that  officer's  designee  sjiall  meet 
with  the  student,  the  chairperson  and/or  instructor,  and  ap- 
prise the  student  of  the  sanction(s). 

3.  Notification 

The  department  chairperson  shall  send  written  verification  of  the 
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sanction(s)  to  the  student.  Such  notification  will  normally  be  sent 
within  five  days  of  the  meeting  with  the  instructor  and  the  student. 
4.  Appeal 

The  student  may  appeal  the  severity  of  the  sanction  or  failure  to 
follow  prescribed  procedure,  pursuant  to  IV.C.8.  A  student  may  not 
appeal  the  question  of  guilt. 
C.  Formal  Disciplinary  Procedures 

1.  Initiation  of  a  Complaint 

Any  member  of  the  University  community  may  initiate  discipli- 
nary proceedings  by  filing  a  complaint  within  twenty  days  of  dis- 
covery of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Student  Conduct  Code. 

a.  The  complaint  must  be  made  in  writing  with  all  available  evi- 
dence attached. 

b.  The  Complaint  shall  be  filed  with  the  department  chair  of  the 
unit  in  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

c.  The  complaint  may  include  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
appropriate  sanction(s)  to  be  imposed  if,  following  formal  adjudi- 
cation, the  student  is  found  in  violation  of  the  Code. 

d.  In  any  case  initiated  by  an  instructor,  the  complaint  shall  state 
whether  or  not  the  instructor  will  assign  a  failing  grade  for  the 
work  and/or  course  if,  following  formal  adjudication,  the  student 
is  found  in  violation  of  the  Code  in  the  manner  alleged  in  the 
complaint.  In  any  such  case  the  instructor  shall  assign  an  "In- 
complete" in  lieu  of  a  letter  grade  pending  adjudication  and  final 
resolution  of  the  complaint. 

2.  Formal  Charges 

The  departmental  chairperson  shall  review  the  complaint  and, 
within  ten  days,  determine  whether  there  are  grounds  to  believe  a 
violation  may  have  occurred. 

a.  If  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  a  violation  may  have  oc- 
curred, within  five  days  of  such  determination  the  chairperson 
shall  notify  the  student  in  writing  of  the  violation  with  which 
the  student  is  charged.  A  copy  of  the  charges  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  academic  Dean. 

b.  If  there  are  no  grounds  for  disciplinary  charges  the  complainant 
shall  be  notified.  If  the  complainant  wishes  to  proceed  with  a  dis- 
ciplinary charge,  a  written  request  must  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate academic  dean  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
notification.  The  Dean  shall  review  the  request,  the  complaint, 
and  the  departmental  chair  decision  and  decide  whether  to  allow 
the  complainant  to  pursue  formal  charges  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion set  forth  in  the  complaint. 

3.  Formal  adjudication 

In  cases  of  alleged  academic  dishonesty  where  guilt  is  disputed  by 
the  student,  the  case  will  be  adjudicated  at  the  Dean's  level  with  a 
formal  hearing.  The  Dean  shall  notify  the  student  in  writing  re- 
garding the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  hearing.  The  notification 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  delivered  if  the  notice  is  sent  to  the 
current  local  address  of  the  student  as  provided  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records  by  the  student.  Thus,  failure  to  notify  the 
University  of  changes  of  address  could  result  in  a  hearing  being 
held  in  absentia. 
a.  The  student  has  the  right  to: 

(1)  Be  apprised  of  all  evidence. 

(2)  Hear  and  question  available  witnesses.  Sworn  statements 
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will  be  accepted  from  those  persons  unable  to  attend  the 
hearing. 

(3)  Not  be  compelled  to  offer  evidence  which  may  be  self-incrimi- 
nating. 

(4)  Receive  a  written  decision  specifying  judicial  actions. 

(5)  Appeal  the  decision,  pursuant  to  IV.C.8. 

b.  The  student  has  the  option  to  have: 

(1)  Advisory  assistance.  The  responsibility  for  selecting  an  advi- 
sor is  placed  on  the  charged  student.  The  advisor  may  be  any 
individual  except  a  principal  in  the  hearing.  The  advisor 
shall  be  limited  to  advising  the  student  and  shall  not  partici- 
pate directly  in  the  hearing. 

(2)  An  open  or  closed  hearing. 

(3)  Witnesses  testify  in  his/her  behalf.  Sworn  statements  shall 
be  accepted  from  those  persons  unable  to  attend  the  hearing. 
Character  witnesses  may  be  excluded  by  the  hearing  agent. 

c.  Hearing  agent 

The  charged  student  may  submit  a  preference  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  judicial  board  or  the  dean  or  his/her  designee.  The  dean 
shall  decide  the  hearing  agent. 
4.  Judicial  Hearing  Agents 
a.  Judicial  Board  Directives 

(1)  Size 

A  judicial  board  shall  be  comprised  of  seven  members.  A  quo- 
rum required  to  conduct  a  hearing  shall  be  five  members.  A 
decision  shall  be  reached  by  majority  vote. 

(2)  Membership 

(a)  Student  members  shall  meet  the  following  standards: 

(i)  Fulltime  as  defined  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Records. 

(ii)  Good  disciplinary  standing  since  matriculation. 

(iii)  Minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  (undergradu- 
ate); 3.0  (graduate);  or  professional  student  in  good 
standing. 

NOTE:  Fulltime  University  employees  who  are  en- 
rolled in  classes  may  not  serve  as  student  members. 
Graduate  assistants  and  student  workers  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  incident  occurred  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  judicial  boards. 

(b)  Faculty  members  may  include  any  person  under  faculty 
appointment,  excluding  administrators. 

(c)  All  appointments  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  the 
director  of  Student  Development  to  ensure  that  candi- 
dates meet  the  minimal  requirements.  A  list  of  judicial 
board  members  will  be  available  upon  request  within  the 
office  of  the  academic  dean. 

(3)  Judicial  Board  Operating  Papers 

Each  judicial  board  may  develop  its  own  operating  paper. 
Each  operating  paper  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  office  of  the 
director  of  Student  Development  to  ensure  consistency  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Code. 

(4)  Administrative  Advisors 

Each  judicial  board  shall  have  an  administrative  advisor 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs.  The  advisor's  role 
shall  be  limited  to  providing  guidance  and  clarification.  The 
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advisor  shall  sit  with  the  panel  in  both  open  and  executive 
sessions. 

(5)  Terms 

Each  judicial  board  shall  be  in  session  for  twelve  weeks  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  spring  terms  and  for  four  weeks  during  the 
summer  term.  A  board  is  not  expected  to  meet  during  the 
first  two  nor  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  term.  Disciplinary  cases 
shall  be  adjudicated  by  an  administrative  hearing  officer 
when  a  board  is  not  in  session  or  is  defunct. 

(6)  Powers 

A  judicial  board  shall  make  a  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence 
and  shall  make  a  recommendation  on  the  sanction  to  the 
Dean, 
b.  Administrative  Hearing  Officer 

The  administrative  hearing  officer  shall  be  the  academic  dean  or 

that  officer's  designee. 

5.  Judicial  Hearings 

a.  Time  limitations 

(1)  A  student  electing  formal  adjudication  shall  have  a  mini- 
mum of  five  days  written  notice  prior  to  a  hearing. 

(2)  A  student  shall  have  five  days  after  receiving  notification  of 
the  decision  in  which  to  submit  an  appeal. 

b.  Failure  to  appear 

Initial  jurisdiction  hearings  shall  be  held  in  absentia  when  the 
charged  student  fails  to  appear.  An  appeal  shall  be  dismissed 
when  the  student  fails  to  appear. 

c.  Tape  recordings 

All  formal  judicial  hearings  shall  be  tape  recorded.  After  the  ap- 
peal period  has  expired  the  tape  may  be  erased. 

d.  Challenge  for  cause 

A  student  may  challenge  panel  members  for  cause.  The  decision 
to  remove  a  panel  member  will  be  made  by  the  other  panel 
members. 

e.  Peremptory  challenge 

A  student  may  challenge  one  panel  member  without  assigning 
any  cause.  A  peremptory  challenge  will  be  automatically 
honored  by  the  chair  of  the  panel. 

f.  Confidentiality 

All  evidence,  facts,  comments,  and  discussion  at  a  closed  hearing 
and  all  executive  sessions  shall  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Fail- 
ure to  maintain  confidentiality  may  result  in  removal  of  judicial 
board  members  by  the  dean. 

6.  Sanctions 

A  student's  disciplinary  history  shall  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence.  If,  however,  a  student  is  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Code,  the  full  disciplinary  history  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  sanction.  The  academic  dean  shall  request 
the  student's  disciplinary  record  from  the  Office  of  Student  Judicial 
Affairs.  The  academic  dean  and  the  director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment shall  develop  lines  of  communication  to  keep  each  other  ap- 
prised of  a  student's  disciplinary  history  for  this  purpose.  Sanctions 
which  may  be  imposed  are: 

(1)  The  instructor  may  assign  the  student  a  failing  grade  for  the 
work  and/or  course. 

(2)  The  student  may  be  placed  on  disciplinary  probation. 
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(3)  The  student  may  be  suspended  from  the  University. 

(4)  Any  combination  of  the  above. 

7.  Notification 

The  dean  shall  send  written  notification  of  the  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing and  sanction(s)  to  the  student.  Such  notifications  will  normally 
be  sent  within  five  days  of  receipt  of  the  judicial  board's  recommen- 
dation or  within  five  days  of  the  administrative  hearing. 

8.  Appeals 

Any  disciplinary  determination  or  sanction  involving  academic  dis- 
honesty may  be  appealed  from  the  dean's  level  by  submitting  an  ap- 
plication for  appeal  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Research  within  five  days  after  receiving  notification  of  the  prior 
decision.  However,  the  right  of  appeal  does  not  guarantee  that  an 
appeal  will  be  granted  nor  does  it  entitle  the  student  to  a  full  re- 
hearing of  the  case.  An  appeal  hearing,  if  granted,  will  be  limited  to 
the  issues  set  forth  in  subparagraph  c.  below. 

a.  The  student  may  submit  a  preference  for  an  appeal  hearing  be- 
fore a  judicial  board  or  an  administrative  hearing  officer.  The 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Research  shall  decide 
the  hearing  agent. 

b.  The  burden  of  proof  at  the  initial  jurisdiction  level  is  on  the  Uni- 
versity. At  the  appeal  level,  however,  the  student  bears  the  bur- 
den of  demonstrating  error  as  defined  in  the  following  item. 

c.  Three  issues  constitute  possible  grounds  for  an  appeal: 

(1)  Were  judicial  procedures  correctly  followed? 

(2)  Did  the  evidence  justify  a  decision  against  the  student? 

(3)  Was  the  sanction(s)  imposed  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of 
the  violation?  Previous  violation! s)  of  the  Code  and  the  ac- 
companying sanction(s)  will  be  considered  in  determining  a 
proper  sanction  for  a  current  violation. 

d.  The  appropriate  committee  of  the  judicial  board  or  the  adminis- 
trative hearing  officer  will  review  the  appeal  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  a  hearing. 

e.  If  an  appeal  hearing  is  granted  the  agent  hearing  the  appeal  will 
not  rehear  the  case.  The  agent  will  limit  its  review  to  the  specific 
points  of  the  appeal  that  were  accepted  at  the  screening  review. 

f.  The  agent  hearing  the  appeal  may: 

(1)  Affirm  the  decision(s)  of  the  initial  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Affirm  the  decision! s)  and  reduce  the  sanction. 

(3)  Modify  the  decision(s)  of  violation  and  reduce  the  sanction. 

(4)  Reverse  the  decision(s)  of  violation,  remove  the  sanction,  and 
dismiss  the  case. 

g.  A  student  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  on  appeal  may  seek  re- 
view by  the  President  by  submitting  such  a  request  in  writing 
within  five  days  after  receiving  notification  of  the  prior  decision. 
Review  by  the  President  shall  also  be  limited  to  the  issues  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  c.  above. 

h.  Further  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  filing 
an  application  for  appeal  in  accordance  with  Article  VI  Section  2 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Bylaws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  re- 
view only  those  administrative  decisions  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  review  established  by  the  Board's  Bylaws. 

9.  Implementation  of  Sanction(s) 

a.  The  disciplinary  sanction(s)  shall  be  implemented  when: 

(1)  The  student  has  waived  or  exhausted  the  right  of  appeal,  or 
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(2)  The  appeal  period  has  expired. 

b.  The  sanction  shall  be  as  specified  by  the  final  adjudicating 
agent.  However,  when  the  sanction  relates  to  the  assignment  of 
a  grade,  the  instructor  has  the  responsibility  of  assigning  the 
grade.  In  any  case  where  an  "incomplete"  was  assigned  for  a 
course  pending  adjudication  of  charges  of  academic  dishonesty 
against  the  student,  the  instructor  shall  immediately  change 
the  "incomplete"  to  an  appropriate  letter  grade. 

c.  A  student  separated  from  the  University  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons is  subject  to  the  normal  guidelines  for  tuition  and  fee  re- 
funds, grades,  and  financial  penalties  for  terminating  a  housing 
contract. 

d.  Following  the  implementation  of  the  sanction,  all  records  relat- 
ing to  the  case  will  be  filed  with  the  director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment. 

10.  Exceptions 

The  above  procedures  shall  be  followed  unless  an  exception  is  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Research.  All  requests  for  temporary  exceptions  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Vice  President.  Any  exception  allowed  shall  be 
limited  to  individual  cases  and  shall  not  infringe  upon  a  student's 
right  to  written  notice,  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  an  appeal. 

V.   Policies  and  Procedures  Applicable  to  Social  Misconduct 

A.  Judicial  Structure 

1.  Unit  Level 

A  case  may  be  resolved  informally  by  a  University  official  in  a 
department/office  as  authorized  by  the  director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  VB.l.  All  cases  in  which  guilt  is  disputed  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs. 

2.  Campus  Level 

The  Campus  Judicial  Board  for  Discipline  and/or  the  coordinator  of 
Student  Judicial  Affairs  has  initial  jurisdiction  over  social  miscon- 
duct not  handled  by  other  offices.  The  campus  level  also  shall  hear 
appeals  from  the  unit  level. 

3.  Presidential  Level 

This  level  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals. 

B.  Informal  Disciplinary  Procedures 

1.  Informal  Hearing 

In  cases  where  the  student  accepts  responsibility  for  the  social  mis- 
conduct the  matter  may  be  adjudicated  at  the  departmental/office 
level.  An  informal  discussion  between  the  University  official  and 
the  student  shall  be  held.  If  the  student  accepts  responsibility  for 
the  charge(s)  the  University  official  shall  recommend  a  sanction  to 
the  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs. 

2.  Sanctions 

The  full  disciplinary  history  of  the  student  shall  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  sanction.  The  University  official  may  recommend  to  the 
coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  any  of  the  following  sanctions: 

a.  Disciplinary  reprimand 

b.  Disciplinary  censure 

c.  Disciplinary  probation 

d.  Disciplinary  suspension 

e.  Indefinite  suspension 

f .  Interim  suspension 
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3.  Notification 

The  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  shall  send  written  veri- 
fication of  the  sanction  to  the  student  within  five  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  recommendation. 

4.  Appeals 

A  student  may  appeal  the  severity  of  the  sanction  pursuant  to  V  C 
9  or  failure  to  follow  prescribed  procedure.  A  student  may  not  ap- 
peal the  question  of  guilt. 
C.  Formal  Disciplinary  Procedures 

1.  Initiation  of  a  Complaint 

a.  Any  member  of  the  University  community  may  initiate  discipli- 
nary proceedings  by  filing  a  complaint  with  the  coordinator  of 
Student  Judicial  Affairs  within  twenty  days  of  the  discovery  of 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  Student  Conduct  Code.  The  complaint 
must  be  in  writing  with  all  available  evidence  attached. 

b.  The  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  shall  make  a  prelim- 
inary review  of  the  complaint.  If  there  are  no  grounds  for  disci- 
plinary charges  or  if  the  complaint  should  be  processed  under 
another  policy  the  complainant  shall  be  notified.  If  the  com- 
plainant wishes  to  proceed  with  a  disciplinary  charge  a  written 
request  must  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notification.  The  direc- 
tor shall  review  the  request,  the  complaint,  and  the  coordinator 
of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  decision  and  decide  whether  to  pur- 
sue formal  charges. 

2.  Formal  Charges 

In  cases  of  alleged  social  misconduct  when  guilt  is  disputed  by 
the  student,  the  case  will  be  adjudicated  at  the  appropriate  level 
with  a  formal  hearing.  The  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Af- 
fairs shall  notify  the  student  in  writing  regarding  the  charge(s) 
as  well  as  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  hearing.  The  notifica- 
tion will  be  considered  to  have  been  delivered  if  the  notice  is  sent 
to  the  current  local  address  of  the  student  provided  to  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records  by  the  student.  Thus,  failure  to  notify 
the  University  of  changes  of  address  could  result  in  a  hearing 
being  held  in  absentia. 

3.  Fact-Finding  Conference 

The  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  shall  conduct  a  fact- 
finding conference  which  shall  include  the  charged  student  and 
may  include  the  complainant  and/or  witnesses.  Matters  to  be  exam- 
ined at  the  fact-finding  conference  are: 

a.  The  charge(s)  filed  against  the  student. 

b.  The  evidence  against  the  student. 

c.  The  witnesses,  if  any,  that  shall  testify. 

d.  The  provisions  of  the  Student  Conduct  Code. 

e.  Whether  to  continue  disciplinary  procedures. 

f.  The  student  may  elect  to  acknowledge  the  violation(s)  at  the 
fact-finding  conference  and  have  a  decision  made  on  the  sanction 
by  the  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  at  the  fact-finding 
conference.  If  this  option  is  chosen  the  student  may  appeal  only 
the  severity  of  the  sanction. 

g.  The  student  may  elect  to  have  a  formal  hearing  scheduled  in  the 
future. 

h.  If  the  student  fails  to  make  an  appointment  for  or  fails  to  keep  a 
scheduled  appointment  for  a  fact-finding  conference  the  case 
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may  automatically  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  hearing  agent 
for  a  hearing. 

4.  Formal  Adjudication 

a.  The  student  has  the  right  to: 

(1)  Be  apprised  of  all  evidence. 

(2)  Hear  and  question  available  witnesses.  Sworn  statements 
will  be  accepted  from  those  persons  unable  to  attend  the 
hearing. 

(3)  Not  be  compelled  to  offer  evidence  which  may  be  self-incrimi- 
nating. 

(4)  Receive  a  written  decision  specifying  judicial  actions. 

(5)  Appeal  the  decision,  pursuant  to  VC.9. 

b.  The  student  has  the  option  to  have: 

(1)  Advisory  assistance.  The  responsibility  for  selecting  an  advi- 
sor is  placed  on  the  charged  student.  The  advisor  may  be  any 
individual  except  a  principal  in  the  hearing.  The  advisor 
shall  be  limited  to  advising  the  student  and  shall  not  partici- 
pate directly  in  the  hearing. 

(2)  An  open  or  closed  hearing. 

(3)  Witnesses  testify  in  his/her  behalf.  Sworn  statements  shall 
be  accepted  from  those  persons  unable  to  attend  the  hearing. 
Character  witnesses  shall  be  excluded. 

c.  Hearing  agent 

The  charged  student  may  submit  a  preference  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  judicial  board  or  an  administrative  hearing  officer.  The  ap- 
propriate University  official  may  decide  the  hearing  agent. 

5.  Judicial  Hearing  Agents 

a.  Judicial  Board  Directives 

(1)  Size 

A  judicial  board  shall  be  comprised  of  seven  members.  A  quo- 
rum required  to  conduct  a  hearing  shall  be  five  members.  A 
decision  shall  be  reached  by  majority  vote. 

(2)  Membership 

(a)  Student  members  shall  meet  the  following  standards: 

(i)  Fulltime  as  defined  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Records. 

(ii)  Good  disciplinary  standing  since  matriculation. 

(iii)  Minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  (undergradu- 
ate); 3.0  (graduate);  or  professional  student  in  good 
standing. 

NOTE:  Fulltime  University  employees  who  are  en- 
rolled in  classes  may  not  serve  as  student  members. 

(b)  Faculty  members  may  include  any  person  under  faculty 
appointment,  excluding  administrators. 

(c)  All  appointments  shall  be  reviewed  by  Student  Develop- 
ment to  ensure  that  candidates  meet  the  minimal  re- 
quirements. A  list  of  judicial  board  members  will  be 
available  upon  request  within  the  office  of  the  director  of 
Student  Development. 

(3)  Judicial  Board  Operating  Papers 

Each  Judicial  Board  may  develop  its  own  operating  paper. 
Each  operating  paper  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Development  to  ensure  consistency  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Code. 

(4)  Administrative  Advisors 
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Each  judicial  board  shall  have  an  administrative  advisor 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs.  The  advisor's  role 
shall  be  limited  to  providing  guidance  and  clarification.  The 
advisor  shall  sit  with  the  panel  in  both  open  and  executive 
sessions. 

(5)  Terms 

Each  judicial  board  shall  be  in  session  for  twelve  weeks  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  spring  terms  and  for  four  weeks  during  the 
summer  term.  A  board  is  not  expected  to  meet  during  the 
first  two  nor  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  term.  Disciplinary  cases 
shall  be  adjudicated  by  an  administrative  hearing  officer 
when  a  board  is  not  in  session  or  is  defunct. 

(6)  Powers 

A  judicial  board  shall  make  a  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence 
and  shall  make  a  recommendation  on  the  sanction  to  the  ap- 
propriate administrator, 
b.  Administrative  Hearing  Officer 

An  administrative  hearing  officer  appointed  by  the  director  of 
Student  Development  shall  be  available  at  all  levels  to  adjudi- 
cate disciplinary  cases. 

6.  Judicial  Hearings 

a.  Time  Limitations 

(1)  A  student  electing  formal  adjudication  shall  have  a  mini- 
mum of  five  days  written  notice  prior  to  a  hearing. 

(2)  A  student  shall  have  five  days  after  receiving  notification  of 
the  decision  in  which  to  submit  an  appeal. 

b.  Failure  to  appear 

Initial  jurisdiction  hearing  shall  be  held  in  absentia  when  the 
charged  student  fails  to  appear.  An  appeal  shall  be  dismissed 
when  the  student  fails  to  appear. 

c.  Tape  recordings 

All  formal  judicial  hearings  shall  be  tape  recorded.  After  the  ap- 
peal period  has  expired  the  tape  may  be  erased. 

d.  Challenge  for  cause 

A  student  may  challenge  panel  members  for  cause.  The  decision 
to  remove  a  panel  member  will  be  made  by  the  other  panel 
members. 

e.  Peremptory  challenge 

A  student  may  challenge  one  panel  member  without  assigning 
any  cause.  A  peremptory  challenge  will  be  automatically 
honored  by  the  chair  of  the  panel. 

f.  Confidentiality 

All  evidence,  facts,  comments,  and  discussion  at  a  closed  hearing 
and  all  executive  sessions  shall  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Fail- 
ure to  maintain  confidentiality  may  result  in  administrative  re- 
moval of  judicial  board  members  by  the  director  of  Student 
Development. 

7.  Sanctions 

A  student's  disciplinary  history  shall  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence.  If,  however,  a  student  is  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Code,  the  full  disciplinary  history  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  sanction.  The  director  of  Student  Develop- 
ment shall  request  the  student's  disciplinary  records  from  the 
academic  dean.  The  academic  dean  and  the  director  of  Student 
Development  shall  develop  lines  of  communication  to  keep  each 
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other  apprised  of  the  student's  disciplinary  history  for  this  purpose. 
Sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  are: 

a.  Disciplinary  reprimand 

b.  Disciplinary  censure 

c.  Disciplinary  probation 

d.  Disciplinary  suspension 

e.  Indefinite  suspension 

f.  Interim  separation 

8.  Notification 

The  coordinator  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  shall  send  written  noti- 
fication of  the  decision  of  the  hearing  and  sanction(s)  to  the  student. 
Such  notification  will  normally  be  sent  within  five  days  of  receipt  of 
the  judicial  board's  recommendation  or  within  five  days  of  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing. 

9.  Appeals 

Any  disciplinary  determination  or  sanction  involving  social  mis- 
conduct may  be  appealed  to  the  next  level  in  the  judicial  structure 
by  submitting  an  application  for  appeal  in  writing  to  the  director  of 
Student  Development  or  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs,  as 
appropriate,  within  five  days  after  receiving  notification  of  the 
prior  decision.  However,  the  right  of  appeal  does  not  guarantee  that 
an  appeal  will  be  granted  nor  does  it  entitle  the  student  to  a  full 
rehearing  of  the  case.  An  appeal,  if  granted,  will  be  limited  to  the 
issues  set  forth  in  subparagraph  c.  below. 

a.  The  student  may  submit  a  preference  for  an  appeal  hearing  be- 
fore a  judicial  board  or  an  administrative  hearing  officer.  The  ap- 
propriate university  official  shall  decide  the  hearing  agent. 

b.  The  burden  of  proof  at  the  initial  jurisdiction  level  is  on  the  Uni- 
versity. At  the  appeal  level,  however,  the  student  bears  the  bur- 
den of  demonstrating  error  as  defined  in  the  following  item. 

c.  Three  issues  constitute  possible  grounds  for  an  appeal: 

(1)  Were  judicial  procedures  correctly  followed? 

(2)  Did  the  evidence  justify  a  decision  against  the  student? 

(3)  Was  the  sanction(s)  imposed  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of 
the  violation?  Previous  violation(s)  of  the  Code  and  the  ac- 
companying sanction! s)  will  be  considered  in  determining  a 
proper  sanction  for  a  current  violation. 

d.  The  appropriate  committee  of  the  judicial  board  or  the  adminis- 
trative hearing  officer  will  review  the  appeal  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  a  hearing. 

e.  If  an  appeal  hearing  is  granted  the  agent  hearing  the  appeal  will 
not  rehear  the  case.  The  agent  will  limit  its  review  to  the  specific 
points  of  the  appeal  that  were  accepted  at  the  screening  review. 

f.  The  agent  hearing  the  appeal  may: 

(1)  Affirm  the  decision(s)  of  the  initial  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Affirm  the  decision(s)  and  reduce  the  sanction. 

(3)  Modify  the  decision(s)  of  the  violation  and  reduce  the 
sanction.     , 

(4)  Reverse  the  decision(s)  of  violation,  and  remove  the  sanction, 
and  dismiss  the  case. 

g.  A  student  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  may  seek  review  by  the  President  by  submitting 
such  a  request  in  writing  within  five  days  after  receiving  notifi- 
cation of  the  prior  decision.  Review  by  the  President  shall  also 
be  limited  to  the  issues  specified  in  subparagraph  c.  above. 
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h.  Further  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  filing 
an  application  for  appeal  in  accordance  with  article  VI  section  2 
of  the  Board  Bylaws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  review  only 
those  administrative  decisions  which  meet  the  requirements  for 
review  established  by  the  Board's  Bylaws. 

10.  Implementation  of  Sanction! s) 

a.  The  disciplinary  sanction(s)  shall  be  implemented  when: 

(1)  The  student  has  waived  the  right  of  appeal,  or 

(2)  The  appeal  period  has  expired. 

b.  The  sanction  shall  be  as  specified  by  the  final  adjudicating 
agent. 

c.  A  student  separated  from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons 
is  subject  to  the  normal  guidelines  for  tuition  and  fee  refunds, 
grades,  and  financial  penalties  for  terminating  a  housing 
contract. 

d.  Any  type  of  disciplinary  separation  from  the  University  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  condition  which  bars  the  student  from  Univer- 
sity property. 

11.  Exceptions 

The  above  procedures  shall  be  followed  unless  an  exception  is  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  the  director  of  Student  Development.  All  re- 
quests for  temporary  exceptions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  director  of  Student  Development.  Any  exception  allowed  shall 
be  limited  to  individual  cases  and  shall  not  infringe  upon  a  stu- 
dent's right  to  written  notice,  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  an 
appeal. 

VI.  Amending  Procedures 

A.  Review  and/or  Revisions 

At  the  request  of  any  recognized  constituency,  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Research,  or  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs, the  President  or  that  officer's  designee  shall  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  amendments  to  this  Code.  The  committee  shall  consist  of 
two  undergraduate  students,  one  graduate  student,  two  faculty  mem- 
bers, one  academic  dean,  one  representative  from  the  University  Hous- 
ing Office,  one  representative  from  the  Office  of  Student  Judicial  Af- 
fairs, and  an  ex  officio  representative  from  the  Legal  Counsel  Office. 
The  student  and  faculty  members  shall  be  designated  by  their  appropri- 
ate constituencies.  The  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  shall  appoint 
a  chairperson  for  the  committee  who  may  be  one  of  the  members  listed 
above. 

B.  Amendments 

The  President  may  propose  to  the  Chancellor  amendments  to  the  Code. 
Whenever  the  circumstances  allow,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Amendment  will  be  accomplished  by  the  regular  procedures 
for  amendment  of  University  policy. 

C.  Notification 

Any  amendment  of  the  Code  shall  become  effective  only  after  general 
notice  of  such  change  has  been  given  to  the  student  body,  faculty,  and 
administrative  staff.  General  notice  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
public  notification  of  approved  amendments  twice  successively  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Egyptian  in  their  entirety  within  seven  days  after 
approval  of  said  amendments  by  the  Chancellor. 
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Policy  Accommodating  Religious 
Observances  of  Students 

Admissions/Registration 

The  University's  admissions  process  provides  ample  opportunity  for  admission 
and  registration  activities  without  conflicting  with  religious  holidays  and  obser- 
vances. However,  students  may  receive  another  appointment  when  an  appoint- 
ment for  admission  counseling,  or  an  appointment  for  academic  advisement,  or  an 
appointment  for  registration  for  classes  falls  on  a  date  or  at  a  time  that  would 
conflict  with  the  student's  observances  of  major  religious  holidays.  The  individual 
student  must  notify  in  writing  the  appropriate  admissions  officer  or  academic  ad- 
viser of  the  conflict  with  the  student's  observance  of  the  religious  holiday.  That 
notification  shall  be  made  immediately  after  the  student's  receipt  of  the  appoint- 
ment or  at  least  five  (5)  work  days  prior  to  the  appointment  time,  whichever  is 
later. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  absent  from  classes  because  of  observances  of  major  religious  holidays 
will  be  excused.  Students  must  notify  the  instructor  at  least  three  regular  class  pe- 
riods in  advance  of  an  absence  from  class  for  a  religious  holiday  and  must  take  the 
responsibility  for  making  up  work  missed. 

Examinations 

Instructors  are  requested  not  to  schedule  class  examinations  on  dates  that  would 
conflict  with  major  religious  holidays.  In  the  event  an  examination  must  be  sched- 
uled on  a  date  that  conflicts  with  a  student's  required  observance  of  a  religious 
holiday,  the  student  should  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  up  the  exam- 
ination. It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  notify  the  instructor  of  the  class  when 
the  examination  will  be  missed.  That  notification  must  occur  at  least  three  regu- 
lar class  meeting  periods  in  advance  of  the  absence  or  at  the  time  the  announce- 
ment of  the  examination  is  made,  whichever  is  later. 

Grievance  Procedure 

A  student  who  believes  that  he  or  she  has  been  unreasonably  denied  an 
educational  benefit  due  to  his  or  her  religious  belief  or  practices  may  petition  in 
writing  as  follows: 

Cases  involving  class  attendance  or  class  examinations  that  are  unresolved  at 
the  class  instructor  level  may  be  appealed  by  the  student  by  filing  a  petition  in 
writing,  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  the  incident  being  appealed,  to  the  chair  or 
coordinator  of  the  department  or  program  in  which  the  course  is  offered.  In  the 
event  the  case  is  not  resolved  to  the  student's  satisfaction  at  the  department/  pro- 
gram level  within  five  (5)  working  days  after  the  chair's  receipt  of  the  petition,  the 
student  may  petition  in  writing  to  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  to  which  that 
teaching  department  or  program  reports.  The  student's  petition  to  the  school  or 
college  level  must  be  filed  with  the  dean  within  five  (5)  working  days  of  the  deci- 
sion at  the  department  level.  Should  the  case  not  be  resolved  to  the  student's  sat- 
isfaction at  the  school  or  college  level  within  five  (5)  working  days  of  the  petition 
filing  at  that  level,  the  student  may  petition  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs. If  the  student  is  still  not  satisfied  at  that  level  within  the  five  working  day 
time  period,  he  or  she  may  petition  to  the  President  within  another  five  working 
days.  Decisions  of  the  President  may  be  appealed  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  if  necessary,  in  accordance  with  Bylaws  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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In  cases  involving  admissions,  the  grievance  process  should  follow  the  time 
frames  described  above,  with  the  initial  petition  being  filed  with  the  Director  of 
Admission  and  Records,  which  is  the  only  filing  point  prior  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs. 


Clean  Air  Policy  for  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale 

The  following  policy  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  recently  formulated  University  pol- 
icy statement. 

I.   Policy  and  Principles 

In  order  to  promote  the  health  of  the  University  community,  to  preserve  and 
protect  University  property  and  to  provide  a  clean  and  safe  environment  to 
study,  work  and  learn,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  hereby 
adopts  the  goal  of  establishing  a  smoke-free  campus  by  the  Year  1995. 

II.   Interim  Rules 

(1)  Beginning  July  1,  1988,  smoking  is  prohibited  in  all  indoor  areas  except 
those  areas  designated  by  a  prominent  "Smoking  Permitted  Here"  sign. 

(2)  Coordinative  Responsibility  and  Implementation: 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  "Clean  Air  Advisory  Committee" 
which  shall  advise  the  President  on  means  to  meet  the  goal  of  a 
smoke-free  campus  by  the  Year  1995. 

(b)  The  President  and  his  designees:  Vice  Presidents,  Deans,  Chairper- 
sons, administrative  officials  and  supervisors  are  generally  responsi- 
ble for  the  implementation  and  enforcement  of  this  Clean  Air  Policy. 
It  is  hoped,  in  light  of  the  health  issues  involved,  that  most  people 
will  comply  with  this  policy  out  of  self-interest  and  concern  for  oth- 
ers. However,  complaints  or  concerns  regarding  this  policy  or  dis- 
putes regarding  its  implementation  should  be  referred  to  the  imme- 
diate administrator/supervisor  for  resolution. 

(c)  College/department  administrative  officials  should  make  every  effort 
to  assure  that  this  policy  is  communicated  to  everyone  within  their 
jurisdiction  and  to  all  new  members  of  the  University  community. 

(d)  College/department  administrative  officials  should  also  assure  that 
appropriate  signs  are  posted. 

(e)  Requests  for  exceptions  to  this  policy  and/or  complaints  which  cannot 
be  resolved  at  the  unit/department  or  college  level  should  be  referred 
to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Services. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  4  below,  designation  of  a  smoking 
area  may  be  allowed  only  in  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Private  dormitory  rooms  where  all  occupants  agree  to  allow  smoking 
and  in  private  residences  on  campus; 

(b)  Private,  single  employee  offices  which  have  either  separate  ventila- 
tion systems  from  other  work  areas  or  full  partitions.  In  such  in- 
stances, smoking  will  be  permitted  only  with  the  door  closed; 

(c)  Common  office  or  work  areas  where  all  employees  unanimously  agree 
to  allow  smoking; 

(d)  Up  to  one-third  of  the  area  of  a  cafeteria  or  eating  facility; 

(e)  Up  to  one-third  of  a  study  hall  or  lounge  area; 

(f)  University  vehicles  where  all  occupants  agree  to  allow  smoking. 

(4)  Smoking  specifically  shall  not  be  allowed  in  classrooms,  lecture  and  con- 
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ference  halls,  gymnasiums,  museums,  theaters,  laboratories,  instruc- 
tional shops,  storage  areas,  smoke-sensitive  equipment  rooms,  hallways, 
elevators,  reception  areas,  client-service  areas,  mailrooms,  copy  rooms, 
restrooms,  Morris  Library  or  any  other  campus  library,  food  preparation 
facilities  or  any  public  meeting  room. 
15)  Buildings,  or  portions  thereof,  may  be  declared  to  be  smoke-free  where 
smoking  is  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 

(6)  All  administrative  actions  relating  to  this  policy  shall  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  the  right  to  breathe  clean  air  is  always  superior  to  the 
privilege  to  smoke.  The  rights  of  nonsmokers  to  breathe  clean,  safe  air 
and  the  need  to  protect  University  property  from  destruction  or  deterio- 
ration shall  be  considered  in  the  designation  of  any  smoking  area. 

(7)  Responsibility  for  honoring  the  provisions  of  this  policy  and  the  designa- 
tions implementing  this  policy  shall  be  the  obligation  of  all  employees, 
students  and  visitors  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon-dale. 

(8)  Smoking  cessation  counseling  shall  be  offered  at  a  nominal  charge  to  all 
students  and  employees  by  the  SIUC  Wellness  Center. 

III.   Clean  Air  Policy  in  the  Year  1995 

By  1995  smoking  shall  be  allowed  only  in  outdoor  areas. 

University  Policy  Statement  on  AIDS 

I.   General  Policy 

After  careful  study,  the  University  AIDS  Task  Force  has  accepted  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  American  College  Health  Association,  that: 

Current  knowledge . . .  indicates  that  college  and  university  students  or  em- 
ployees with  AIDS,  ARC  (AIDS  Related  Complex)  or  a  positive  HTLV-III  an- 
tibody test  do  not  pose  a  health  risk  to  other  students  or  employees  in  the 
usual  academic  or  residential  setting.  AIDS  on  the  College  Campus  (1986) 
The  following  policies  are  based  on  the  current  state  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  are  subject  to  change  as  new  information  becomes  available. 

II.   Policy  Foundations 

A.  University  decisions  involving  persons  who  suffer  from  AIDS  shall  be 
based  on  current  and  well-informed  medical  information. 

B.  Current  prevailing  medical  authorities  agree  that  AIDS  is  not  communi- 
cated through  casual  contact  but  requires  intimate  sexual  contact  or  an 
exchange  of  body  fluids. 

C.  For  the  purpose  of  this  policy  statement,  the  term  AIDS  shall  include 
AIDS,  AIDS-Related  Complex  and  a  positive  test  for  Human  Immuno- 
deficiency Virus. 

D.  This  policy  should  be  reviewed  periodically  to  ensure  that  it  reflects  the 
most  current  information  available  from  both  governmental  and  medical 
authorities. 

III.   Non-Discrimination 

A.  The  University  shall  not  discriminate  in  enrollment  or  employment 
against  an  individual  with  AIDS. 

B.  No  one  shall  be  denied  access  to  campus  activities  or  facilities  solely  on 
the  ground  that  they  suffer  from  AIDS. 
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IV.   Confidentiality 

A.  The  University  shall  comply  with  all  pertinent  statutes  and  regulations 
which  protect  the  privacy  and  welfare  of  persons  in  the  University  com- 
munity who  suffer  from  AIDS  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  others  within  the 
University  community 

B.  The  University  will  maintain  procedural  safeguards  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  objective  of  protecting  the  privacy  of  persons  living  with 
AIDS. 

C.  All  confidential  medical  information  about  an  individual  will  be  handled 
in  compliance  with  legal  requirements  and  professional  ethical  stan- 
dards. 

D.  The  University  will  not  disclose  the  identity  of  any  student  or  employee 
who  has  AIDS,  except  as  authorized  by  law  or  pursuant  to  guidelines  fol- 
lowing the  general  standards  included  in  the  American  College  Health 
Associations'  Recommended  Standards  and  Practices  for  a  College  Health 
Program,  fourth  edition: 

In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  no  specific  or  detailed  information  con- 
cerning complaints  or  diagnosis  be  provided  to  faculty,  administrators,  or 
even  parents,  without  the  expressed  written  consent  of  the  patient  in  each 
case. 

V.   University  Responsibilities 

A.  The  University  shall  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  about  AIDS. 

B.  The  University  shall  identify  sources  of  competent  and  confidential 
testing  for  AIDS  as  well  as  counseling  services  upon  request. 

C.  The  University  shall  identify  sources  of  qualified  medical  care  and  en- 
courage those  with  AIDS  to  utilize  such  sources. 

D.  The  University  shall  adopt  and  implement  safety  guidelines  as  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  handling  and  disposing  of  blood  and 
other  body  fluids. 

E.  Decisions  in  all  situations  involving  students  or  employees  with  health 
problems  are  to  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  based  on  the  medical  facts 
in  each  case  and  with  concern  for  the  confidentiality  and  best  interests  of 
all  parties  involved.  The  President,  or  his  designee,  shall  identify  the  per- 
sons) to  be  involved  in  each  case. 

University  Policy  on  Sexual  Harassment 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  committed  to  creating  and 
maintaining  a  community  in  which  students,  faculty,  and  staff  can  work  together 
in  an  atmosphere  free  of  all  forms  of  harassment,  exploitation,  or  intimidation. 
Sexual  harassment,  like  harassment  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion,  is  a  form  of 
discrimination  expressly  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  a  violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  fed- 
eral 1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Title  IX  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972 
and  a  civil  rights  violation  of  the  Illinois  Human  Rights  Act. 

In  addition  to  being  illegal,  sexual  harassment  runs  counter  to  the  objectives  of 
the  University.  When  people  feel  coerced,  threatened,  intimidated,  or  otherwise 
pressured  by  others  into  granting  sexual  favors,  or  are  singled  out  for  derision  or 
abuse  because  of  their  gender,  their  academic  and  work  performance  is  liable  to 
suffer.  Such  actions  violate  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  integrity  of  the 
University  as  an  institution  of  learning.  Academic  freedom  can  exist  only  when 
every  person  is  free  to  pursue  ideas  in  a  non-threatening,  non-coercive  atmo- 
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sphere  of  mutual  respect.  Sexual  harassment  is  harmful  not  only  to  the  persons 
involved  but  also  to  the  entire  University  community. 

The  University  will  take  whatever  action  is  needed  to  prevent,  stop,  correct,  or 
discipline  behavior  that  violates  this  policy.  Disciplinary  action  may  include,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  oral  or  written  warnings,  demotion,  transfer,  suspension,  or  dis- 
missal for  cause. 

Definitions  and  Examples 

Sexual  harassment  is  defined  as  unwelcome  sexual  advances,  requests  for  sexual 
favors,  verbal  or  other  expressive  behaviors,  or  physical  conduct  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  of  a  sexual  nature,  when: 

submission  to,  or  toleration  of,  such  conduct  on  or  off  campus  is  made,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  a  term  or  condition  of  instruction,  employment,  or 
participation  in  other  University  activities; 

submission  to,  or  rejection  of,  such  conduct  is  used  as  a  basis  for  employment 
or  for  academic  decisions  or  assessments  affecting  the  individual's  status  as 
an  employee  or  student;  or  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
unreasonably  interfering  with  an  individual's  status  as  a  student  or  employ- 
ee or  creates  an  intimidating,  hostile,  or  offensive  work  or  educational 
environment. 
Sexual  harassment  may  involve  the  behavior  of  a  person  of  either  sex  toward  a 
person  of  the  opposite  or  the  same  sex.  Examples  of  behavior  that  would  be  consid- 
ered sexual  harassment  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
physical  assault; 

direct  or  implied  threats  that  submission  to  sexual  advances  will  be  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  work  status,  promotion,  grades,  or  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion; 

a  pattern  of  conduct,  annoying  or  humiliating  in  a  sexual  way,  that  includes 
comments  of  a  sexual  nature  and/or  sexually  explicit  statements,  questions, 
jokes,  or  anecdotes; 

a  pattern  of  conduct  that  would  annoy  or  humiliate  a  reasonable  person  at 
whom  the  conduct  was  obviously  directed.  Such  conduct  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to  gestures,  facial  expressions,  speech,  or  physical  contact  understood 
to  be  sexual  in  nature  or  which  is  repeated  after  the  individual  signifies  that 
the  conduct  is  perceived  to  be  offensively  sexual. 

Consenting  Relationships 

Consenting  romantic  and  sexual  relationships  between  a  faculty  member  and  a 
student  or  between  a  supervisor  and  an  employee,  while  not  expressly  forbidden, 
are  discouraged.  Taking  note  of  the  respect  and  trust  accorded  a  professor  by  a 
student  and  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  professor,  a  relationship  between  a  fac- 
ulty member  and  a  student  should  be  considered  one  of  professional  and  client, 
in  which  sexual  relationships  are  inappropriate.  A  similar  relationship  exists 
between  a  supervisor  and  an  employee.  The  power  differential  inherent  in  such 
relationships  compromises  the  subordinate's  free  choice.  A  faculty  member  or  su- 
pervisor who  enters  into  a  sexual  relationship  with  a  student  or  an  employee, 
where  a  professional  power  differential  obviously  exists,  must  realize  that  if  a 
charge  of  sexual  harassment  is  subsequently  lodged,  the  burden  will  be  on  the 
faculty  member  or  supervisor  to  prove  immunity  on  grounds  of  mutual  consent. 
Relationships  between  a  graduate  student  and  an  undergraduate,  when  the 
graduate  student  has  some  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  undergraduate,  be- 
long in  this  category.  Among  other  relationships  included  are  those  between  a 
student  or  employee  and  an  administrator,  coach,  adviser,  program  director,  coun- 
selor, or  residential  staff  member  who  has  supervisory  responsibility  for  that  stu- 
dent or  employee. 
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Protection  of  the  Complainant  and  Others 

No  student,  faculty  member,  or  staff  member  may  be  subjected  to  any  form  of  re- 
prisal for  seeking  information  on  sexual  harassment,  filing  a  sexual  harassment 
complaint,  or  serving  as  a  witness  in  a  proceeding  involving  a  complaint  of  sexual 
harassment.  Any  retaliatory  action  will  be  a  violation  of  this  policy  and  will  be 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action.  Individuals  who  believe  they  have  been  subjected 
to  reprisal  for  their  participation  in  a  sexual  harassment  complaint  may  use  the 
procedures  of  this  policy  to  seek  redress. 

Protection  of  the  Accused 

Accusations  of  sexual  harassment  are  grievous  and  can  have  serious  and  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  careers  and  lives  of  accused  individuals.  Allegations  of  sex- 
ual harassment  must  be  made  in  good  faith  and  not  out  of  malice.  Individuals  who 
believe  they  have  been  falsely  accused  of  sexual  harassment  may  use  the  proce- 
dures of  this  policy  to  seek  redress. 

Responsibility  of  Supervisors 

Supervisory  personnel  are  charged  with  maintaining  an  atmosphere  that  discour- 
ages sexual  harassment  and  ensuring  that  the  University  policy  is  enforced  in 
their  areas.  Supervisors  are  directed  to  discourage  all  behavior  that  might  be  con- 
sidered sexual  harassment  and  to  respond  promptly  to  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints. University  officials  who  knowingly  condone  incidents  of  sexual  harass- 
ment or  instances  of  reprisal  for  reporting  such  complaints  will  be  subject  to  disci- 
plinary action. 

Complaint  Resolution  Office 

The  President  has  assigned  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  policy  to 
Personnel  Services  and  Labor  Relations  and  has  named  its  Executive  Director  as 
the  complaint  resolution  officer  for  the  University.  The  complaint  resolution  offi- 
cer will  disseminate  the  policy  to  the  University  community,  devise  education  and 
training  programs,  maintain  centralized  records  of  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints, oversee  the  grievance  process,  coordinate  the  resolution  of  complaints, 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  complaint  resolution  procedures  and  related 
educational  programs. 

For  further  information  about  the  sexual  harassment  policy  and  complaint  res- 
olution procedures,  you  may  contact  one  of  the  Sexual  Harassment  Information 
Centers:  Affirmative  Action  536-6618;  Counseling  Center  453-5371;  Internation- 
al Programs  and  Services  453-5774;  Ombudsman  453-2411;  Personnel  Services 
and  Labor  Relations  536-3369;  Women's  Services  453-3655;  Women's  Studies 
453-5141;  and  Graduate  School  453-4540. 

University  Policy  on  Drug  Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act 

This  policy  appears  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  Bulletin  every  year. 
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Accountancy  (College  of  Business  and  Administration) 

Aman,  Sue  A.,  Lecturer,  C.PA.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1986. 

Barbeau,  Debra  J.,  Lecturer,  M.Acc,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 

Basi,  Bartholomew  A.,  Professor,  C.PA.,  J.D.,  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1971. 

Burger,  Clifford  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.PA.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University,  1947. 

Gribbin,  Donald  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1989. 

Hahn,  Randall,  Associate  Professor,  C.PA.,  D.B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1984. 

Karnes,  Allan,  Assistant  Professor,  C.PA.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1986. 

King,  James  B.,  II,  Assistant  Professor,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1987. 

Lumbattis,  Cathy,  Lecturer,  C.PA.,  M.B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville,  1975. 

Masoner,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1975. 

Rivers,  Richard  A.,  Associate  Professor,  C.PA.,  D.B.A.,  Kent  State  University,  1976. 

Robinson,  William  T.,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  A.B.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Schmidlein,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1953. 

Sterner,  Julie  A.,  Associate  Professor,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1982. 

Swick,  Ralph  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.PA.,  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1954. 

Tucker,  Marvin  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama,  1966. 

Wacker,  Raymond  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Houston,  1989. 

Welker,  Robert  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1976. 

Wright,  Roland  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  C.PA.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1962. 

Wu,  Frederick  H.,  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1975. 

Administration  of  Justice  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Adams,  Kenneth  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1984. 
Alexander,  Myrl  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  LL.D.,  Manchester  College  of  Indiana,  1956. 
Anderson,  Dennis  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1970. 
Castellano,  Thomas  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany, 

1986. 
Coughlin,  Joseph  S.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954. 
Cowles,  Ernest  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1981. 
Ferdinand,  Theodore  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1961. 
Johnson,  Elmer  H.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1950. 
LeBeau,  James  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1978. 
Lorinskas,  Robert  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1973. 
Matthews,  Charles  V.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  University  of  Kansas  City,  1951. 
Riedel,  Marc  R,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1972. 
Robinson,  Cyril  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1952. 
Small,  Mark  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  J.D.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1990. 

Advanced  Technical  Studies  (College  of  Technical  Careers) 

Adams,  Deborah  K.,  Visiting  Instructor/ Administrative  Assistant,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1983. 

Armstrong,  Constance,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1989. 

Aasef,  Ghulam  S.,  Assistant  Professor.  Ed.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1982. 

Baumgardner,  Barbara,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.PA.,  Golden  Gate  University,  1989. 

Bowman,  Terry  S.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  Webster  College,  1979, 

Bryars,  Janet  C,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.Ed.,  Harvard  University,  1962. 

Dallman,  Murnice,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1959. 

Dunn,  Wayne,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  J.D.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1981. 

Eggers,  Stephen  Charles,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1978. 

Falkenberry,  William  A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1980. 

French,  William,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1967. 

Grace,  Linda  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 

Hertz,  Vivienne,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Communications,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1980. 

Hoffman,  Nancy  L.,  Visiting  Instructor/ Administrative  Assistant,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1969. 

Horton,  John  B.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.Ed.,  Clemson  University,  1972. 

Isberner,  Fred  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1984. 
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Kahler,  Raymond  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1990. 

Kaps,  Robert  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Webster  University,  1990. 

Laedtke,  Ralph,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  Webster  College,  1977. 

Milkevitch,  Joseph,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.B.A.,  Golden  Gate  University,  1982. 

NewMyer,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Novick,  Jehiel,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Polito,  Joseph  P.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1968. 

Reeder,  Ronald  C,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

Richard,  Harold,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1976. 

Robb,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 

Svec,  Christine  L.,  Research  Project  Specialist,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 

Thiesse,  James,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Auburn  University,  1960. 

Troutt-Ervin,  Eileen,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1986. 

Vitello,  Elaine,  Professor  and  Dean,  Ph.D.  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 

Walton,  Gary,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Webster  College, 


Aerospace  Studies 


Closson,  Alan  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  1988. 
Fowler,  Daniel  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1971. 

Heckler,  Rattanaprasert  T.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  M.B.A.,  New  Mexico  Highlands  Uni- 
versity, 1986. 
Iwasiuk,  Kenneth  P.„  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  La  Verne  University,  1985. 
Whitmore,  Patricia  M.,  Adjunct  Instructor. 

Agribusiness  Economics  (College  of  Agriculture) 

Beaulieu,  Jeffrey,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1984. 

Beck,  Roger,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1977. 

Eberle,  Phillip,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1983. 

Harris,  Kim,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1985. 

Herr,  William  McD.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1954. 

Keepper,  Wendell  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1938. 

Kraft,  Steven  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1980. 

Solverson,  Lyle,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 

Wills,  Walter  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1952. 

Agriculture  Education  and  Mechanization 

(College  of  Agriculture) 

Legacy,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1976. 

Reneau,  Fred  W.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Virginia  Tech,  1979. 

Smith,  Owen  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1988. 

Stitt,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1967. 

Wolff,  Robert  L.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1971. 

Allied  Health  and  Public  Services  (College  of  Technical 

Careers) 

Beaver,  Shirley,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1971. 
Branson,  Bonnie,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 

1983. 
Callaghan,  Mary  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Dental  Hygiene,  R.D.L.,  M.A.,  University  of 

San  Francisco,  1962. 
Cittadino,  Dominic,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  DDS. 
Clemons,  John,  Instructor,  Law  Enforcement,  J.D.,  DePaul  University,  1975. 
Davis,  Kevin  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mortuary  Science,  M.Ed.,  Central  State  University,  1988. 
DeMattei,  Ronda,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

1986. 
Dittmar,  Alicia  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  PT,  B.S.,  Texas  Women's 

University,  1979. 
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Elliott,  James  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  D.D.S.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1953;  M.S.,  Ohio  State  College  of  Dentistry,  1962. 

Graziano,  Joseph  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Law  Enforcement,  M.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  Universi- 
ty, 1971. 

Grey,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties,  RT(R),  M.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  1991. 

Hees,  Alice  Jane,  Assistant  Professor,  Allied  Health  Careers,  RN,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale,  1991. 

Heischmidt,  Cynthia  Jo,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1991. 

Hertz,  Donald  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service,  Ed.M., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1953. 

Holland,  Susan,  Assistant  Professor,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties,  RRT,  M.A.,  University  of 
Manitoba,  1973. 

Ijams,  Kayleonne,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Technology,  CDT,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, 1980. 

Jefferies,  Danny  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  M.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1986. 

Jensen,  Catherine,  Associate  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  M.A.,  Morehead  State  Universi- 
ty, 1980. 

Jensen,  Steven,  Associate  Professor,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties,  RT(R),  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1987. 

Kimondollo,  Pius,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Dental  Technology,  CDT. 

Laake,  Dennis  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Dental  Technology,  CDT,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1973. 

Lukes,  Sherri  M.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1984. 

Marx,  Bonnie,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Allied  Health  and  Public  Services. 

Maurizio,  Sandra  J.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, 1979. 

McMurry,  William  S.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Dental  Hygiene,  D.D.S.,  Universi- 
ty of  Missouri,  1950. 

Meister,  John  F.,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties. 

Moberly,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Law  Enforcement,  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1981. 

Morgan,  Frederic  L,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Allied  Health  and  Public  Services  Divi- 
sion, Ed.D.,  Ball  State  University,  1969. 

Okita,  Ted  Y.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  RPT,  M.A.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1964. 

Pape,  Carolyn  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  RPT,  M.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1983. 

Paulk,  Marilyn,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Hygiene,  RDH,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Pearson,  Stanley,  Assistant  Professor,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties,  RRT,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1986. 

Poston,  George  H.,  Professor,  Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1987. 

Rogers,  Janet  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1985. 

Szekely,  Rosanne,  Assistant  Professor,  Allied  Health  Careers  Specialties,  RT(R),  B.S., 
Guinnipiac  College,  1983. 

Tiebout,  Leigh,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Technology,  CDS,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1988. 

Wachter,  Kendall  M.,  Staff  Dentist,  Dental  Hygiene,  D.M.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville,  1986. 

Westphal,  Dwight,  Assistant  Professor,  Dental  Laboratory  Technology,  CDT,  B.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1977. 

Winings,  John  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Dental  Laboratory  Technology,  M.A.,  Governors  State 
University,  1972. 

Animal  Science  (College  of  Agriculture) 

Arthur,  Robert  D.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,*  1970. 
Gardiner,  Catherine,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1988. 
Goodman,  Bill  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1959. 
Hausler,  Carl  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1970. 
Hinners,  Scott  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1958. 
Kammlade,  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1951. 
King,  Sheryl  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Davis,  1984. 
Kroening,  Gilbert  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1965. 
Olson,  Howard  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1952. 
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Stokes,  Sandra,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1990. 
Strack,  Louis  E.,  Associate  Professor,  D.V.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1961. 
Woody,  H.  Dee.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1978. 
Young,  Anthony  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1969. 

Anthropology  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Adams,  Jane,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987. 

Bender,  M.  Lionel,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1968. 

Benefit,  Brenda  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1987. 

Butler,  Brian  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 

Corruccini,  Robert  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1975. 

Dark,  Philip  J.  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1954. 

Ford,  Susan  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1980. 

Gumerman,  George  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1969. 

Handler,  Jerome  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  1965. 

Hill,  Jonathan,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1983. 

Kelley,  J.  Charles,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1948. 

Maring,  Ester  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1969. 

Maring,  Joel  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1967. 

Muller,  Jon  D.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1967. 

Rands,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1952. 

Rice,  Don  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

Rice,  Prudence  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1976. 

Riley,  Carroll  L.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1952. 

Taylor,  Walter  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1943. 

Teltser,  Patrice  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1988. 

Applied  Technologies  (College  of  Technical  Careers) 

Beauchamp,  Clarence,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Stout, 
1949. 

Behrmann,  Michael,  Instructor,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1987. 

Branson,  Carl,  Lecturer,  Construction  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 

Cash,  Joe  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Automotive  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1970. 

Collard,  Rodney,  Instructor,  Automotive  Technology,  Southern  Illinois  University,  M.S.  in  Edu- 
cation, 1990. 

Crenshaw,  J.  Howard,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  Mathematics  and  Science,  M.S.,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1940. 

DeMattei,  Michael,  Lecturer,  Construction  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1990. 

Ferketich,  Gregory,  Lecturer,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology,  M.S.,  California  State  Uni- 
versity, 1989. 

Greer,  Jack,  Assistant  Professor,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1974. 

Harbison,  James  L.,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  Mathematics  and  Science,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1940. 

Jones,  Paul,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  Automotive  Technology. 

Kazda,  Joseph  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Automotive  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1965. 

Lampman,  Duncan,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Construction  Technology  and  Tool  and  Man- 
ufacturing Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1956. 

McDonald,  James  H.,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.Ed.,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  1948. 

Morris,  Michael,  Instructor,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1991. 

Muhich,  Frank  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology,  M.S.Ed., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1957. 

Osborn,  Harold  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Construction  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1960. 

Romack,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty, 1965. 

Runkle,  Lewis  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1965. 

Sanders,  Eugene,  Assistant  Professor,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1956. 
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Schultz,  James  R.,  Instructor,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1982. 

Simpson,  Jerry,  Assistant  Professor,  Automotive  Technology,  M.S.,  Colorado  State  University, 
1966. 

Soderstrom,  Harry  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology,  M.S.,  Bradley 
University,  1952. 

Staley,  Glenn  Lamb,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  Construction  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1976. 

Traylor,  George  Lelon,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology, 
M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 

Tregoning,  Philip,  Assistant  Professor,  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1965. 

Walker,  Gregory,  Lecturer,  Construction  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 

White,  James  E.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director,  Automotive  Technology,  B.S.Ed.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1961. 


Army  Military  Science 


Hinrichs,  William  P.,  CPT,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Whitewater,  1981. 
King,  Kenneth  M.,  CPT,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1980. 
Mahoney,  Hubert  R.,  SGM,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor. 

Reaser,  Dennis  H.,  MAJ,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Webster  University,  1985. 
Rucker,  Teddy  R.  MSG,  Adjunct  Instructor. 

Vavrin,  John  L.,  CPT,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1981. 
Walker,  Carrie  E.,  SSG,  Adjunct  Instructor. 
Winslow,  Margaret  J.,  LTC,  Adjunct  Professor  and  Director,  M.S.,  Troy  State  University,  1972. 

Art  and  Design  (College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts) 

Abrahamson,  Roy  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1965. 

Addington,  Aldon  M.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1966. 

Archer,  Richard  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Governors  State  University,  1979. 

Bernstein,  Lawrence  A.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1953. 

Bhattacharya,  Sunand,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1987. 

Boysen,  Bill  H.,  Professor,  M.F.A,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Briggs,  Larry  S.,  Associate  Professor,  B.F.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1956. 

Busch,  W.  Larry,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Chapman,  Gretel,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1964. 

Deller,  Harris,  Professor,  M.F.A. ,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1973. 

Feldman,  Joel  B.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Indiana  University,  1967. 

Fink,  Herbert  L.,  Distinguished  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1958. 

Greenfield,  Sylvia  R.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1967. 

Jackson,  Jed,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Cornell  University,  1980. 

Kington,  L.  Brent,  Professor  and  Director,  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1961. 

Lawson,  Elnora,  Instructor,  Emerita,  B.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1936. 

Lintault,  M.  Joan,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1962. 

Mavigliano,  George  J.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1967. 

Mawdsley,  Richard,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1969. 

Montieth,  Jerry  Carlis,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  1978. 

Onken,  Michael  O.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1966. 

Paulson,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 

Saunders,  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1984. 

Shay,  Edward  Holden,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1971. 

Sullivan,  James  E.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1965. 

Sullivan,  Milton  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1951. 

Walsh,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962. 

Youngblood,  Michael  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1975. 

Aviation  Technologies  (College  of  Technical  Careers) 

Birkhead,  Larry  M.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Avionics  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1986. 
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Cannon,  Richard  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1982. 

Cotter,  John  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1976. 

Eiff,  Gary  Marvin,  Assistant  Professor,  Avionics  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1984. 

Kolkmeyer,  Robert  O.,  Associate  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  1971. 

Milton,  William  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1986. 

Most,  Michael  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  M.A.,  Central  Wash- 
ington University,  1974. 

O'Brian,  Benjamin  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1985. 

Ohman,  Lennert  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  B.S.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1964. 

Rodriguez,  Charles  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  1987. 

Russell,  Lewis  Glen,  Assistant  Professor,  Avionics  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1978. 

Sanders,  Robert  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1986. 

Schafer,  Joseph  Allen,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Aviation  Technologies  Division,  B.S., 
Lewis  College,  1960. 

Staples,  Laurence  C,  Assistant  Professor  and  Coodinator,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology, 
B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 

Verner,  Gerry  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Aviation  Maintenance  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1973. 

Black  American  Studies  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Brinkley-Carter,  Christina,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1978. 
Thompson,  Julius  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1973. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  (College  of  Science) 

Arnold,  Richard  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1937. 

Bartholomew,  Blaine,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Davis,  1988. 

Bausch,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1984. 

Beyler,  Roger  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1949. 

Bolen,  D.  Wayne,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1969. 

Caskey,  Albert  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1961. 

Davis,  Joe  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1985. 

Gaston,  Ricky  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1987. 

Groziak,  Michael  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1983. 

Gupta,  Ramesh,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1981. 

Guyon,  John  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1961. 

Hadler,  Herbert  L,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1952. 

Hadley,  Elbert  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1940. 

Hardwicke,  Peter  M.D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kings  College,  London,  1969. 

Hinckley,  Conrad  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1964. 

Koropchak,  John  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1980. 

Koster,  David  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1965. 

Lewis-Bevan,  Wyn,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University,  1983. 

Meyers,  Cal  Y.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1951. 

Neckers,  J.  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1927. 

Niederhoffer,  Eric  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University,  1983. 

Phillips,  John  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1977. 

Scheiner,  Steven  I.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1976. 

Schmit,  Joseph,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1971. 

Schmulbach,  C.  David,  Professor  and  Acting  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1958. 

Shriver,  John  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  University,  1977. 

Smith,  Gerard  V.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1959. 

Trimble,  Russell  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1951. 

Tyrrell,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Glasgow,  1963. 

Van  Lente,  Kenneth  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1931. 
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Woodruff,  Michael  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1978. 
Wotiz,  John  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1948. 

Cinema  and  Photography  (College  of  Communications  and 

Fine  Arts) 

Blumenberg,  Richard  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University,  1969. 

Boruszkowski,  Lilly  A.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1979. 

Cocking,  Loren  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1969. 

Covell,  Michael  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1975. 

Gilmore,  David  A.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1969. 

Kolb,  Gary  P.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1977. 

Mercer,  John,  Professor,  Emeritus,  University  of  Nebraska,  1952. 

Paine,  Frank,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1950. 

Powell,  W.  Duane,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1977. 

Roddy,  Jan,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987. 

Swedlund,  Charles  A.,  Professor,  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1961. 

Williams,  Tony,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Manchester,  1974. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  (College  of  Engineering 

and  Technology) 

Cook,  Echol  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1970. 

Craddock,  James  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  1979. 

Das,  Braja  M.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 

Davis,  Philip,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1963. 

DeVantier,  Bruce,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Davis,  1983. 

Evers,  James,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama,  1969. 

Ghafoori,  Nader,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami-Coral  Gables,  1986. 

Kassimali,  Aslam,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1976. 

Nowacki,  C.  Raymond,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign, 
1965. 

Puri,  Vijay  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla,  1984. 

Ray,  Bill  T.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla,  1984. 

Sami,  Sedat,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1966. 

Yen,  Shing-Chung,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity, 1984. 

College  of  Education  Student  Services 

Arseneau,  Donna,  Lecturer,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1986. 

Buser,  Margaret,  Assistant  Professor,  Assistant  Coordinator,  Professional  Education  Experi- 
ences, M.S.Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

Mclntyre,  D.  John,  Professor,  Director,  Teaching  Skills  Laboratory,  Ed.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1977. 

Moore,  Eryn  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1976. 

Norris,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Coordinator,  Professional  Education  Experiences,  Ed.D., 
Indiana  University,  1973. 

Riess,  Deanne  F.,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  State  University,  1989. 

Turner,  Doris  Sewell,  Lecturer,  Emerita,  M.S.  Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1949. 

Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences  (College  of 

Communications  and  Fine  Arts) 

Anderson,  John  O.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1950.    . 
Blache,  Stephen  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1970. 
Brackett,  I.  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1947. 
Brutten,  Gene  J.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1957. 
Gonzalez,  Lori  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida,  1989. 
Hinton,  Virginia  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1989. 
Hoshiko,  Michael  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1957. 
Lehr,  Robert,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Baylor  University,  1971. 
Robey,  Randall  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University,  1985. 
Ruder,  Kenneth  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida,  1969. 
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Schultz,  Martin  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1955. 

Shipley,  Damaris  S.,  Clinical  Supervisor,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama,  1970. 

Community  Development  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Bhattacharyya,  Jnanabrota,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delhi, 

India,  1969. 
Denise,  Paul  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1974. 
Dorn,  Jared  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1973. 
Klasek,  Charles  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1971. 
Miller,  Harry  George,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1970. 
Perk,  H.  F.  W.,  Lecturer,  A.B.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1951. 
Poston,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  B.A.,  University  of  Montana,  1940. 

Computer  Science  (College  of  Science) 

Chu,  Jiang-Hsing,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1989. 

Crawford,  Albert,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1970. 

Danhof,  Kenneth  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1969. 

Dinsmore,  John,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1979. 

Gupta,  Bidyut,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Calcutta,  1986. 

Hou,  Wen-Chi,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1989. 

Koschmann,  Timothy  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1987. 

Mark,  Abraham  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1947. 

McGlinn,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1976. 

Phillips,  Nicholas  C.  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Natal,  1967. 

Srimani,  Pradip,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Calcutta,  1978. 

Varol,  Yaakov,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1971. 

Wainer,  Michael  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  1987. 

Wallis,  Walter,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Sydney,  1967. 

Wright,  William  E.,  Professor,  D.Sc,  Washington  University,  1972. 

Zargham,  Mehdi  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1983. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  (College  of  Education) 

Aikman,  Arthur  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 

Alston,  Melvin  O.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1945. 

Appleby,  Bruce  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1967. 

Barrette,  Pierre,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1971. 

Bauner,  Ruth  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 

Becker,  Jerry  P.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1967. 

Bedient,  Douglas,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

Boykin,  Arsene  O.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 

Bradfield,  Joyce  M.,  Instructor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1946. 

Bradfield,  Luther  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1953. 

Brown,  Bill,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  1946. 

Buser,  Margaret,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

Butts,  Gordon  K.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1956. 

Campbell,  James  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1978. 

Casey,  John  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 

Copenhaver,  Ron  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1978. 

Coscarelli,  William,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1977. 

Cox,  Dorothy,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1976. 

Dale,  Doris  C.,  Professor,  D.L.S.,  Columbia  University,  1968. 

DeWeese,  Jewel  V.,  Instructor,  Emerita,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

Dixon,  Billy  G.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1967. 

Eddleman,  E.  Jacqueline,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 

1970. 
Edwards,  Troy  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1954. 
Eichholz,  Barbara,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1986. 
Erickson,  Lawrence,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 
Grace,  Barbara  E.,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 
Gulley,  S.  Beverly,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 
Hill,  Margaret  K.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University,  1948. 
Hungerford,  Harold  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 
Jacko,  Carol,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1974. 
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Jackson,  James,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1976. 

Jackson,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida,  1971. 
Jones,  Dan  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1978. 
Jones,  Jennie  Y.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1949. 
Karmos,  Ann,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 
Killian,  Joyce  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1980. 
Klasek,  Charles  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1971, 
Lacey,  Jerome,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 
Lamb,  Morris  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1970. 
Leming,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1973. 
Lindberg,  Dormalee  H.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1969. 
Lipsey,  William,  Lecturer,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1952. 
Malone,  Willis  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1950. 
Matthias,  Margaret,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 
Mclntyre,  D.  John,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1977. 
Meyer,  Edra  T.,  Instructor,  Emerita,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1956. 
Moberly,  Deborah,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1984. 
Moore,  Eryn  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1976. 
Nelson,  JoAnn,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1980. 
Norris,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1973. 
Paige,  Donald,  D.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 
Pape,  Sharon,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1988. 
Pearlman,  Susan  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1987. 
Pope,  Cedric  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1959. 
Post,  Donna  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1990. 
Pultorak,  Edward  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  State  University,  1988. 
Quisenberry,  James  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1972. 
Quisenberry,  Nancy  L.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1971. 

Randolph,  Victor,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1942. 
Samford,  Clarence,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1940. 
Seiferth,  Berniece  B.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1955. 
Shelton,  Vivian  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 
Shepherd,  Terry  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1971. 
Shrock,  Sharon  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1979. 
Sloan,  Fred  A.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College  of  Vanderbilt  University,  1959. 
Smith,  Lynn  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1984. 
Solliday,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 
Spigle,  Irving  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1955. 
Starbuck,  Sara,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 
Volk,  Gertrude  L.,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 
Waggoner,  Jan,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Memphis  State  University,  1990. 
Wendt,  Paul  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948. 
Wise,  Kevin  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1983. 
Wood,  Ruth  B.,  Instructor,  Emerita,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948. 


Economics  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Chung,  Heetaik,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1990. 

Edelman,  Milton  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1951. 

Ellis,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  1966. 

Fare,  Rolf,  Professor,  Docent.,  University  of  Lund,  1976. 

Foran,  Terry  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1971. 

Grabowski,  Richard,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1977. 

Grosskopf,  Shawna,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1977. 

Hand,  George  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1939. 

Hickman,  C.  Addison,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Vandeveer  Chair  of  Economics,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Iowa,  1942. 
Kandil,  Magda,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1988. 
Laumas,  G.  S.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University,  1966. 
Layer,  Robert  G.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1952. 
Mitchell,  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1983. 
Morrison,  Vernon  G.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1961. 
Myers,  John  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1961. 

Primont,  Daniel  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  1970. 
Sawyer,  Carl,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1985. 
Sharma,  Subhash,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1983. 
Shields,  Michael  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1975. 
Takayama,  Akira,  Professor,  Vandeveer  Chair  of  Economics,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester,  1962. 
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Trescott,  Paul  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1954. 

Wiegand,  G.  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1950. 

Educational  Administration  and  Higher  Education 

(College  of  Education) 

Adams,  Frank  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1962. 

Aper,  Jeflfery  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 

1989. 
Bach,  Jacob  O.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1951. 
Bracewell,  George,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Washington  University,  1952. 
Brammell,  Paris  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1930. 
Bryant,  Roye  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.Ed.,  Washington  University,  1952. 
Buser,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 
Casebeer,  Arthur  L.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1963. 
Clark,  Elmer  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1949. 
Davis,  I.  Clark,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1956. 
Dennis,  Lawrence  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1968. 
Duff,  Grace  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 
Eaton,  William  E.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1971. 
Evans,  John,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1968. 
Fishback,  Woodson  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1947. 
Goldman,  Samuel,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1961. 
Graham,  Jack  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1951. 

Hall,  James  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University,  1950. 
Hawley,  John  B.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1957. 
Jacobs,  Robert,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  University,  1949. 
Jung,  Loren  B.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1969. 
Kaiser,  Dale  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1963. 
Keene,  Roland,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1962. 
Keim,  Marybelle  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1972. 
King,  John  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1941. 
Lean,  Arthur  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1948. 
Loucks,  Hazel  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Saint  Louis  University,  1987. 
Matthias,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 
McKenzie,  William  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Denver,  1953. 
Merwin,  Bruce  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1929. 
Moore,  Malvin  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1959. 
Morrill,  Paul  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1956. 
Neal,  Charles  D.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1948. 
Pettit,  Lawrence  K.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965. 
Sasse,  Edward  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 
Shelton,  William  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950. 
Spees,  Emil  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1969. 
Stuck,  Dean,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1968. 
Tolle,  Donald  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1957. 
Verduin,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1962. 
Wohlwend,  Herbert  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1964. 

Educational  Psychology  (College  of  Education) 

Altekruse,  Michael  K.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1967. 

Baeza,  Jr.,  Jesus,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1989. 

Bardo,  Harold  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 

Beggs,  Donald  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1966. 

Bradley,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1968. 

Brown,  Beverly,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1974. 

Cody,  John  J.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Daniels,  M.  Harry,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1978. 

Deichmann,  John  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1969. 

DeWeese,  Harold  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1959. 

Dillon-Sumner,  Ronna,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  1978. 

Elmore,  Patricia  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Karmos,  Joseph,  Visiting  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 

Kelly,  Francis  J.  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1963. 

Leitner,  Dennis,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1975. 

Lewis,  Ernest,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 
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Mouw,  John  T.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1968. 
Pohlmann,  John  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 
Prichard,  Karen  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University,  1981. 
Snowman,  Jack,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1975. 
White,  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1969. 
White,  Lyle  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1988. 
Woehlke,  Paula  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1973. 
Yates,  J.  W.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1951. 

Electrical  Engineering  (College  of  Engineering  and  Technology) 

Birmiwal,  Kailash,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1988. 

Botros,  Nazeih,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1985. 

Brown,  David  P.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1961. 

Daneshdoost,  Morteza,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Drexel  University,  1984. 

Dhali,  Shirshak,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1984. 

Feiste,  Vernold  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  1966. 

Galanos,  Glafkos,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  University  of  Manchester,  England,  1970. 

Goben,  Charles  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1965. 

Gupta,  Lalit,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1986. 

Harackiewicz,  Frances  J.,Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  1990. 

Hatziadoniu,  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1988. 

Hu,  C.  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado-Boulder,  1966. 

Manzoul,  Mahmoud,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1985. 

Margon,  Irving,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California — Los 

Angeles,  1948. 
Pourboghrat,  Farzad,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1984. 
Purcell,  Kay,  Visiting  Instructor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 
Rawlings,  Charles  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 
Sayeh,  Mohammad,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1985. 
Schoen,  Alan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1958. 
Smith,  James  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla,  1967. 
Viswanathan,  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1983. 


English  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Appleby,  Bruce  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1967. 

Bennett,  Paula,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1970. 

Benziger,  James  G.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1941. 

Blakesley,  David,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1989. 

Boyd,  Timothy  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1987. 

Brown,  William  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1966. 

Brunner,  Edward  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1974. 

Clark,  Martha,  Instructor,  Emerita,  A.M.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1953. 

Collins,  K.  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1976. 

Dodd,  Diana  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1954. 

Donow,  Herbert  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1966. 

Fox,  Robert  Elliot,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  SUNY  at  Buffalo,  1976. 

Friend,  Jewell  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Goodin,  George  V.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1965. 

Haruf,  Kent  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Iowa  University,  1973. 

Hatton,  Thomas  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1966. 

Hawes,  Clement  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1986. 

Hillegas,  Mark,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1957. 

Hilliard,  Lewis  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1952. 

Howell,  John  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1963. 

Hurley,  Paul  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1962. 

Jones,  Rodney  G.,  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  1973. 

Klaver,  Elizabeth  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  1990. 

Krappe,  Edith,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1953. 

Kvernes,  David  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1967. 

Lamb,  Mary  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1976. 

Lawson,  Richard  A.  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1966. 

Light,  James  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1953. 

Lingle,  Fred,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois., 1935. 

Little,  Judy  Ruth,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1969. 
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Lorden,  E.  Beth,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Cornell  University,  1987. 

Mack,  Robin  Rebecca,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Washington  University,  1981. 

Martin,  Joan  Foley,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1959. 

McClure,  Lisa,  Assistant  Professor,  D.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1988. 

McNichols,  Edward  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Detroit,  1958. 

Mitchell,  Betty  Lou,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1951. 

Moss,  Sidney  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 

Nelms,  Ralph  Gerald,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1990. 

Partlow,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1955. 

Perillo,  Lucia  Maria,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1986. 

Person,  Leland  S.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1977. 

Peterson,  Richard  F.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University,  1969. 

Piper,  Henry  Dan,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950. 

Porter,  Connie  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1987. 

Rainbow,  R.  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950. 

Richman,  Lois  Anne,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.T.E.,  University  of  Illinois.  1962. 

Riedinger,  Anita  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1985. 

Rudnick,  Hans  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  1966. 

Schonhorn,  Manuel  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1963. 

Simeone,  William  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950. 

Simon,  Mary  C,  Instructor,  Emerita,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1940. 

Stibitz,  E.  Earle,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1951. 

Vieth,  David  Muench,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1953. 

Webb,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1953. 

Weshinskey,  Roy  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1950. 

Zimra,  Clarisse,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1974. 

r  lI13.nC6  (College  of  Business  and  Administration) 

Cornett,  Marcia  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1983. 
Davids,  Lewis  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1949. 
Davidson,  Wallace  N.,  Ill,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1982. 
Elsaid,  Hussein  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1968. 
Mathur,  Iqbal,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1974. 
Rangan,  Nanda,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University,  1986. 
Rosenstein,  Stuart,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1987. 
Schwarz,  Thomas  V.,  Assistant  Professor,  D.B.A.,  Florida  State  University,  1984. 
Szakmary,  Andrew  C.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1989. 
Tyler,  R.  Stanley,  Associate  Professor,  J.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1952. 
Vaughn,  Donald  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1961. 

Waters,  Gola  E.,  Professor,  J.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1957,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1970. 

Food  and  Nutrition  (College  of  Agriculture) 

Anderson,  Sara  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1991. 

Ashraf,  Hea-Ran  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1979. 

Becker,  Henrietta,  Lecturer,  Emerita,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1964. 

Endres,  Jeannette  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1972. 

Harper,  Jenny  M.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1941. 

Hobson,  J.  Perry,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1988. 

Konishi,  Frank,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1958. 

Payne,  Irene  R.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1960. 

Welch,  Patricia,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Aydt,  Judith,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1966. 

Betz,  Frederick,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1973. 

Bork,  Albert  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Doctor  en  Letras,  National  University  of  Mexico,  1944. 

Canfleld,  D.  Lincoln,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1934. 

Cohen-Scali,  Stella,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1988. 

Davis,  J.  Cary,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1936. 

Edwards,  Robert  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1988. 

Gobert,  David  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1960. 

Hammond,  Charles  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1986. 

Hartman,  Steven  Lee,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1971. 
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Hartwig,  Hellmut  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1943. 

Higbie,  Carolyn,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1987. 

Keller,  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1975. 

Kilker,  James,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  1961. 

Kim,  Alan  Hyun-Oak,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1985. 

Leal-McBride,  Maria-Odilia,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1981. 

Liedloff,  Helmut,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Phillips  University,  Germany,  1956. 

McBride,  Charles,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1968. 

Meinhardt,  Warren,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1965. 

Neufeld,  Anna  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1937. 

O'Brien,  Joan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  University,  1961. 

Orechwa,  Olga,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Ukrainian  Free  University,  Germany,  1970. 

Sanjabi,  Maryam,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Paris,  1991. 

Speck,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Laurea  in  Diritto  Canonico,  Pontifical  Lateran  University, 

Italy,  1963. 
Timpe,  Eugene  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1960. 
Ulner,  Arnold,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  1972. 
Vogely,  Maxine,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1969. 
Wilkinson,  Mildred,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 
Williams,  Frederick,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1976. 
Winters,  Margaret  E.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1975. 
Woodbridge,  Hensley,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1950. 


Forestry  (College  of  Agriculture) 


Aubertin,  Gerald  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964. 

Budelsky,  Carl  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1969. 

Burde,  John  H.,  Ill,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1975. 

Chen,  Peter  Y.S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1968. 

Chilman,  Kenneth  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1972. 

Fralish,  James  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1970. 

Gaffney,  Gerald  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Kessler,  Kenneth  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1959. 

Kung,  Fan  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1968. 

McCurdy,  D wight  R.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1964. 

Myers,  Charles  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1966. 

Phelps,  John,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1980. 

Rink,  George,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1974. 

Roth,  Paul  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1968. 

Van  Sambeek,  Jerome  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1975. 


Geography  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Arey,  David  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1969. 
Baumann,  Duane  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1968. 
Beazley,  Ronald  I.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1954. 
Christensen,  David  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1956. 
Dziegielewski,  Benedykt,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 
Horsley,  A.  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 
Irwin,  Daniel  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1972. 
Jones,  David  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1960. 
Krause,  Annemarie,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1952. 
Lant,  Christopher,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1988. 
Lieber,  Stanley  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1974. 
Sharpe,  David  M.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1968. 


Geology  (College  of  Science) 


Berry,  Margaret  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1990. 

Crelling,  John  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1973. 

Dutcher,  Russell  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1960. 

Esling,  Steven  Paul,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1984. 

Fifarek,  Richard  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1985. 

Flanagan,  Kathryn  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1990. 

Frank,  Charles  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1973. 

Fraunfelter,  George  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1964. 
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Harris,  Stanley  E.  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1947. 

Kruge,  Michael  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1985. 

Marzolf,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1970. 

Ravat,  Dhananjay,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1989. 

Ritter,  Dale  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1964. 

Sexton,  John  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1974. 

Staub,  James  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1985. 

Utgaard,  John  E.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 

Zimmerman,  Jay,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1968. 

Graphic  Communications  (College  of  Technical  Careers) 

Anderson,  Tamala,  Assistant  Professor,  Interior  Design,  B.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1985. 

Ashworth,  Edwin  Robert,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Computer  Information  Processing, 
Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 

Bishop,  Kelly,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Interior  Design,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University,  1987. 

Boza,  Gertrude,  Instructor,  Emerita,  Graphic  Design,  Fine  Arts  Degree,  Syracuse  University,  1932. 

Bramlet,  James  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  M.A.,  Western  Illinois 
University,  1970. 

Caldwell,  Paul  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Electronics  Technology,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1965. 

Clarke,  David  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  California  University  for  Advanced  Studies,  1986. 

Cook,  F.  Roger,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Coordinator,  Computer  Information  Processing, 
M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Courvoisier,  Gerald  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Photographic  Production  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1987. 

Davey,  Jon,  Assistant  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Davis,  Diane,  Associate  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1990. 

Davis,  L.  Noel,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948. 

Devenport,  William  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Electronics  Technology,  M.S.,  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, 1985. 

Dobbins,  John,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.  Arch.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1986. 

Dotson,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Electronics  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1986. 

Einig,  Raymond  G.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Information  Processing,  M.S.,  St.  Louis 
University,  1962. 

Ellner,  Jack  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1969. 

Evans,  Candy  Duncan,  Associate  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1973. 

Fisher,  Valerie,  Assistant  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1975. 

Gimenez,  Atilio  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.Arch.,  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  1964. 

Gonzenbach,  Nancy,  Assistant  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1990. 

Greathouse,  Deborah  J.,  Lecturer,  Electronics  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 

Hampton,  Robbye  Joanna,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Mathematics,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1965. 

Harre,  Paul  A.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Graphic  Communications,  M.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1974. 

Hays,  Denny  M.,  Associate  Professor,  A. I. A.,  Registered  Architect,  M.  of  Arch.,  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  1971. 

Henry,  Janice  Schoen,  Associate  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1987. 

Houston,  James,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electronics  Technology,  B.S.,  Western  Kentucky 
University,  1974. 

Hudson,  Shirley  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Information  Processing,  M.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Carbondale,  1988. 

Iber,  HowardVisiting  Assistant  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.S.,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1965. 

Jeralds,  Lawrence  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Information  Processing,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1988. 

Kearney,  Brian,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electronics  Technology,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1981. 

Lach,  Norman,  Assistant  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.Arch.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1974. 
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Ladner,  Joel  Brooks,  Associate  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.Arch.,  University  of 
Houston,  1984. 

LaGarce,  Melinda,  Assistant  Professor,  Interior  Design,  M.F.A.,  Texas  Technology  University,  1972. 

Little,  Harold  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Architectural  Technology,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1951. 

Mailloux,  Lawrence,  Assistant  Professor,  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  1947. 

Mogharreban,  Namdar,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Information  Processing,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1989. 

Morgan,  Barbara,  Assistant  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1972. 

Morse,  H.  Pauletta,  Associate  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1989. 

Moss,  Lorna,  Instructor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 

Novak,  Mary  Ann,  Associate  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1987. 

Owens,  Terry  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, 1984. 

Payne,  Michael  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Computer  Information  Processing,  M.S.,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1974. 

Poggas,  Christy,  Assistant  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  B.  Arch.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1975. 

Rehwaldt,  Susan  S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 

Richey,  Helen  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Graphic  Communication,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1953. 

Rossi,  Eric,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Electronics  Technology,  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, 1982. 

Rutledge,  Clifton  D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Architectural  Technology,  M.  Arch., 
Kansas  State  University,  1968. 

Sheets,  Joyce,  Assistant  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1985. 

Sheets,  Leslie  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Electronics  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1976. 

Sheridan,  Robert  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1979. 

Shin,  Wangshik,  Associate  Professor,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, 1963. 

Shupe,  William  G.,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Electronics  Technology,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1977. 

Simonson,  Ronald,  Assistant  Professor,  Interior  Design,  M.  Arch.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987. 

Stanley,  Charles  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Related  Studies,  M.S.,  University  of  Houston,  1976. 

Tregoning,  Elizabeth,  Lecturer,  Related  Studies,  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1979. 

Tully,  Timothy  R.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Interior  Design,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1990. 

Vaughn,  F.  Eugene,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Office  Systems  and  Specialties,  M.S.Ed., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1961. 

Walchli,  Edward  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Architectural  Technology,  B.Arch.,  Yale  University,  1949. 

White,  David  J.,  Lecturer,  Commercial  Graphics — Design,  B.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1985. 

White,  Robert,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Photographic  Production  Technology,  M.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1962. 

Wolfson,  Ruth  Ann,  Lecturer,  Related  Studies,  B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1976. 

Woolard,  Linda,  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Information  Processing,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1984. 

Yack,  John  L.,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator,  Commercial  Graphics-Design,  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  1959. 

Health  Education  (College  of  Education) 

Aaron,  James  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University,  1960. 
Boydston,  Donald  N.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1949. 
Bridges,  A.  Frank.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.H.S.,  Indiana  University,  1952. 
Drolet,  Judy  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1982. 
Grissom,  Deward  K.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1952. 
Hailey,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1959. 
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Kittleson,  Mark  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Akron,  1986. 

Lacey,  Ella  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1979. 

LeFevre,  John  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  Colleges,  Columbia  University,  1950. 

Phillips,  Frances  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1940. 

Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1959. 

Ritzel,  Dale,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Russell,  Robert  D.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Stanford  University,  1954. 

Sarvela,  Paul,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1984. 

Sliepcevich,  Elena  M.,  Professor,  D.PE.,  Springfield  College,  1955. 

Vaughn,  Andrew  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.Ed.,  Columbia  University,  1958. 

Vitello,  Elaine,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 

Vogel,  Herbert,  Instructor,  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1954. 

Welshimer,  Kathleen  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1990. 

Zunich,  Eileen  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 


History  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Allen,  Howard  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1959. 

Allen,  James  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University,  1979. 

Ammon,  Harry,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  1948. 

Barton,  H.  Arnold,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1962. 

Batinski,  Michael  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1969. 

Carr,  Kathryn,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1987. 

Carrott,  M.  Browning,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1966. 

Clay,  J.  Eugene,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1989. 

Conrad,  David  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1962. 

Detwiler,  Donald  S.,  Professor,  Dr.Phil.,  Gottingen  University,  Germany,  1961. 

Dotson,  John  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1969. 

Fladeland,  Betty  L.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1952. 

Gardiner,  C.  Harvey,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945. 

Gold,  Robert  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1964. 

Haller,  John  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1968. 

Higbie,  Carolyn,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1987. 

Kuo,  Ping-Chia,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1933. 

Lieberman,  Robbie,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1984. 

Morgan,  Marjorie  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1988. 

O'Day,  Edward  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  A.M.,  Indiana  University,  1956. 

Shelby,  Lon  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1962. 

Simon,  John  Y.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1961. 

Thompson,  Julius  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1973. 

Vyverberg,  Henry  S.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1950. 

Werlich,  David  P.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1968. 

Wilson,  David  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1974. 

Wu,  Tien- Wei,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1965. 

Journalism  (College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts) 

Akhavan-Majid,  Roya,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1988. 

Atwood,  L.  Erwin,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1965. 

Brown,  George  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1963. 

Elliott,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 

Ford,  James  L.  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948. 

Gruny,  C.  Richard,  Assistant  Professor,  J.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1959. 

Hart,  Jim  Allee,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1959. 

Jaehnig,  Walter,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Essex,  1974. 

Johnson,  Thomas  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1989. 

Kelly,  James,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1989. 

Lowry,  Dennis,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1972. 

McCoy,  Ralph  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956. 

Paddon,  Anna  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1985. 

Ramaprasad,  Jyotika,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 

Rice,  W.  Manion,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1967. 

Shidler,  Jon  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Roosevelt  University,  1980. 

Spellman,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  J.D.,  Cleveland  State  University,  1977. 

Stonecipher,  Harry  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

Wanta,  Wayne,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1989. 
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Library  Affairs 

Bauner,  Ruth  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 

Bedient,  Douglas,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

Black,  George  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.L.S.,  Columbia  University,  1966. 

Boydston,  Jo  Ann,  Distinguished  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1950. 

Brown,  F.  Dale,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 

Callahan,  Daren,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1989. 

Chervinko,  James  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1973. 

Cook,  Margaret  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 

Cox,  Shelley  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  M. A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1981. 

Crane,  Lilly  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1967. 

Davis,  Harry,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Denver,  1969. 

Davis,  Marta  A.,  Lecturer,  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Denver,  1969. 

Drickamer,  Karen  D.,  Lecturer,  M.L.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1987. 

Fahey,  Kathleen  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1971. 

Fehrmann,  Paul  G.,  Lecturer,  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1988. 

Foote,  Jody  B.,  Lecturer,  M.L.S.,  University  of  Texas,  1979. 

Fox,  James  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1974. 

Fox,  Mary  Anne,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1979. 

Harwood,  Judith  Ann,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1981. 

Holliday,  Charles  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Jerry,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 

Hutton,  Betty  Jean,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1968. 

Isbell,  Mary  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 

Jenkins,  Darrell  L.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  New  Mexico  State  University,  1976. 

Keel,  Robert  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

1961. 
Kilpatrick,  Thomas  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1982. 
Koch,  David  V.,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1963. 
Koch,  Loretta,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1974. 

Lampman,  Wilma  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 
MacLeod,  Judith  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1990. 
Marrero,  Carlos  E.,  Instructor,  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1961. 
Matson,  Susan  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1972. 
Matthews,  Elizabeth  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 
Mesplay,  Deborah,  Assistant  Professor,  M.L.S.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1978. 
Person,  Roland  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 

Peterson,  Kenneth  G.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D. x  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1968. 

Pixley,  Lorene,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1960. 

Poteet,  Susan  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Preece,  Barbara  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1979. 

Rubin,  Angela,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956. 

Russell,  Thyra  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 

Scott,  W.  Willie,  Assistant  Professor,  M.M.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1981. 

Simon,  John  Y.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1961. 

Starratt,  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor,  M.L.S.,  Emory  University,  1980. 

Stubbs,  Walter  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 

Tax,  Andrew  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.L.S.,  Charles  University,  Prague,  1962. 

Wilson,  Betty  Ruth,  Associate  Professor,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1957. 

Wood,  Don  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1965. 

Linguistics  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Angelis,  Paul  J.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair,  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University,  1968. 

Gilbert,  Glenn  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1963. 

Lakshmanan,  Usha,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1989.  • 

Nathan,  Geoffrey  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Hawaii,  1978. 

Nguyen,  Dinh-Hoa,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1956. 

Parish,  Charles,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1959. 

Perkins,  Allen  Kyle,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  1976. 

Redden,  James  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1965. 

Winer,  Lise  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  the  West  Indies,  1982. 

Winters,  Margaret  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1975. 

Young,  Richard,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1989. 
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Management  (College  of  Business  and  Administration) 

Bateman,  David  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

Bedwell,  R.  Ralph,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1969. 

Fohr,  John  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Michigan  State  University,  1959. 

Gutteridge,  Thomas  G.,  Professor  and  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1971. 

Larson,  Lars  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1971. 

Melcher,  Arlyn  J.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1964. 

McKinley,  William,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1983. 

Nelson,  Reed  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1983. 

Ponce  De  Leon,  Jesus,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1989. 

Ramaprasad,  Arkalqud,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1980. 

Sekaran,  Uma,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1977. 

Stubbart,  Charles  I.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1983. 

Tadisina,  Suresh,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1987. 

Troutt,  Marvin,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  1975. 

Vicars,  William  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1969. 

Westberg,  William  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1948. 

White,  Gregory  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1976. 

Wilson,  Harold  K.,  Associate  Professor,  D.B.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1972. 

Marketing  (College  of  Business  and  Administration) 

Adams,  Kendall  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1962. 
Andersen,  R.  Clifton,  Professor  and  Chairman,  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1960. 
Anderson,  Carol  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1981. 
Bruner,  Gordon  C,  II,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Texas,  1983. 
Dommermuth,  William  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1964. 
Fraedrich,  John  P.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1988. 
Grant,  John  A.,  Instructor,  M.B.A.,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1985. 
Herche,  Joel  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1989. 
Hindersman,  Charles  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1959. 
King,  Maryon  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1989. 
Mathur,  Lynette  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1990. 
Moore,  James  Ray,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1972. 
Perry,  Donald  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1966. 
Summey,  John  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1974. 


Mathematics  (College  of  Science) 


Allison,  Dean,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1985. 
Beckemeyer,  Imogene  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 

1952. 
Beintema,  Mark,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1990. 
Budzban,  Gregory,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida,  1991. 
Burton,  T.  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1964. 
Chen,  Pei-Li,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1988. 
Clark,  Lane,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1980. 
Crenshaw,  James,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1967. 
Danhof,  Kenneth,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1969. 

Dharmadhikari,  Sudhakar,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1962. 
Earnest,  Andrew,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1975. 
Elston,  George,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1949. 
Feinsilver,  Philip,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University  (Courant),  1975. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  W.,Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1980. 
Foland,  Neal  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1961. 
Gates,  Leslie  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1952. 
Gregory,  John,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1969. 
Grimmer,  Ronald  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1967. 
Hall,  Dilla,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1955. 
Hooker,  John  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1967. 
Hughes,  Harry  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1988. 
Hunsaker,  Worthen  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1966. 
Jeyaratnam,  Sakthivel,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1978. 
Kammler,  David,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1971. 
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Kirk,  Ronald  B.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1968. 

Koch,  Charles,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1961. 

Kuipers,  Lauwerens,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Vrije  Universiteit  (Amsterdam),  1947. 

Langenhop,  Carl  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1948. 

Mark,  Abraham  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1947. 

Maxwell,  Charles,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1955. 

McDaniel,  Wilbur  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1939. 

Mohammed,  Salah-Eldin  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Warwick  (England),  1976. 

Moore,  Robert  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1961. 

Neuman,  Edward  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wroclaw  (Poland),  1972. 

Olmsted,  John  M.  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1940. 

Paine,  Thomas  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene,  1966. 

Panchapakesan,  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1969. 

Parker,  George  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1971. 

Patula,  William  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1971. 

Pedersen,  Franklin  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1967. 

Pedersen,  Katherine,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1969. 

Pericak-Spector,  Kathleen,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1980. 

Porter,  Thomas  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1990. 

Redmond,  Donald,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1976. 

Skalsky,  Michael,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.Nat.Sc,  University  of  Gottingen,  1949. 

Slechticky,  James  L.,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  M.S.  Washington  University,  1940. 

Snyder,  Herbert  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University,  1965,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Africa,  1971. 

Spector,  Scott  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1978. 

Tarabek,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  1989. 

Wallis,  Walter,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Sydney,  1968. 

Willis,  Daniel  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1986. 

Wilson,  Joseph  C,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1954. 

Wimp,  Larry  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1940,  M.S.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  1959. 

Wright,  Mary,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  McGill  University  (Montreal),  1977. 

Yucas,  Joseph,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1978. 

Zeman,  Marvin,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University  (Courant  Institute),  1974. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Energy  Processes 

(College  of  Engineering  and  Technology) 

Agrawal,  Om,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1984. 

Chen,  Juh  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1959. 

Chu,  Tsuchin,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1982. 

Don,  Jarlen,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1982. 

Farhang,  Kambiz,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1989. 

Helmer,  Wayne  Allen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1974. 

Hesketh,  Howard  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1968. 

Hippo,  Edwin  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1977. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1955. 

Kent,  Albert  C,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1968. 

Lalvani,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Connecticut,  1982. 

Margon,  Irving,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1948. 

Muchmore,  Charles  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

O'Brien,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1972. 

Orthwein,  William,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1959. 

Rajan,  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1970. 

Swisher,  James  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1963. 

Tempelmeyer,  Kenneth  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1969. 

Wittmer,  Dale,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1980. 


Microbiology  (College  of  Science) 


Borgia,  Peter,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1973. 
Brewer,  Gregory,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1972. 
Caster,  John,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1968. 
Christianson,  Thomas  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1983. 
Clark,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Bristol  (England),  1976. 
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Cooper,  Morris  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens,  1971. 

Fix,  Douglas  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1983. 

Jackson,  Robert,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963. 

Madigan,  Michael  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1976. 

Martinko,  John  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1978. 

Moticka,  Edward  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center, 

1970. 
Myers,  Walter  L.,  Professor,  D.VM.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961. 
Parker,  Jack,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1973. 
Rouhandeh,  Hassan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1959. 
Rowan,  Dighton  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1954. 
Shechmeister,  Isaac  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1949. 
Tewari,  Ram,  Professor,  D.V.M.,  Agra  University,  India,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University, 

1966. 
Watabe,  Kounosuki,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kyoto  University,  Japan,  1981. 

Mining  Engineering  (College  of  Engineering  and  Technology) 

Caudle,  Rodney  D.,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1952. 

Chugh,  Yoginder  P.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1971. 

Paul,  Bradley  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah-Salt  Lake,  1989. 

Sevim,  Hasan,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1984. 

Sinha,  Atmesh  K.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Sheffield,  1963. 

JViUSlC  (College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts) 

Allison,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1988. 

Barta,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  M.M.,  Franz  Liszt  Academy  of  Music  (Hungary),  1977. 

Barwick,  Steven,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1949. 

Bateman,  Marianne  Webb,  Professor,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Michigan,  1959. 

Beattie,  Donald,  Associate  Professor,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Colorado,  1977. 

Best,  Richard,  Professor,  Northwestern  University. 

Bottje,  Will  Gay,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1955. 

Breznikar,  Joseph,  Professor,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Akron,  1977. 

Brown,  Philip,  Assistant  Professor,  M.M.E.,  University  of  North  Texas,  1983. 

Delphin,  Wilfred,  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1976. 

Fligel,  Charles,  Associate  Professor,  M.M.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1966. 

Grizzell,  Mary  Jane,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1943. 

Hanes,  Michael,  Associate  Professor,  M.M.E.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 

Hartline,  Elisabeth,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.Mus.  Northwestern  University,  1936. 

House,  Mary  Elaine  Wallace,  Professor,  Emerita,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 

Hunt,  C.  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1949. 

Hussey,  George,  Professor,  M.A.Ed.,  Washington  University,  1963. 

Mandat,  Eric,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1986. 

McHugh,  Catherine,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1959. 

Mellado,  Daniel,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1979. 

Mochnick,  John,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1978. 

Mueller,  Robert,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1954. 

Olsson,  Phillip,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.Mus.,  Chicago  Conservatory,  1949. 

Phillips,  Dan,  Assistant  Professor,  MM.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1979. 

Poulos,  Helen,  Associate  Professor,  D.M.,  Indiana  University,  1971. 

Resnick,  Robert,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.Mus.,  Wichita  State  University,  1949. 

Ritcher,  Gary,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1989. 

Romain,  Edwin,  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1976. 

Romersa,  Henry,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  M.M.Ed.,  Oberlin  College,  1955. 

Roubos,  Robert,  Professor  and  Director,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1966. 

Simmons,  Margaret,  Associate  Professor,  M.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1976. 

Stemper,  Frank,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1981. 

Taylor,  Charles,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1950. 

Underwood,  Jervis,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  North  Texas  State  University,  1970. 

Wagner,  Jeanine,  Assistant  Professor,  D.M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987. 

Weiss,  Robert,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1984. 

Werner,  Kent,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1966. 

Paralegal  Studies  for  Legal  Assistants 

Dibble,  Elizabeth,  Lecturer,  J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 
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Hughes,  Kenneth,  Lecturer,  J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 

Lacey,  Pamela,  Lecturer,  J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 

Smoot,  Carolyn,  Lecturer,  J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  1983. 

Starkweather,  Lee  Ellen,  Lecturer,  J.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1984. 


Philosophy  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Alexander,  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University,  1984. 

Black,  Andrew,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachussetts  at  Amherst,  1991. 

Clarke,  David  S.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University,  1964. 

Diefenbeck,  James  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1950. 

Eames,  Elizabeth  R.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1951. 

Gatens-Robinson,  Eugenie,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1984. 

Gillan,  Garth  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1966. 

Hahn,  Lewis  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  and  Editor  of Library  of  Living  Philosophers,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1939. 

Hahn,  Robert  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1976. 

Howie,  John,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  1965. 

Johnson,  Mark,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1977. 

Kelly,  Matthew  J.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1963. 

King,  Sallie  Behn,  Associate  Professor,  Temple  University,  1981. 

McClure,  George  T.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1958. 

Moore,  Willis,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1936. 

Plochmann,  George  Kimball,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950. 

Schedler,  George  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1973;  J.D.,  South- 
ern Illinois  University  1987. 

Schilpp,  Paul  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1936. 

Summerfleld,  Donna  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1984. 

Tyman,  Stephen,  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Toronto,  1980. 

Physical  Education  (College  of  Education) 

Ackerman,  Kenneth,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1959. 

Baker,  John  A.W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1980. 

Becque,  M.  Daniel,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1988. 

Blackman,  Claudia  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1968. 

Blinde,  Elaine  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987. 

Brechtelsbauer,  Kay  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1980. 

Carroll,  Peter,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970. 

DeVita,  Paul,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1986. 

Dirks,  W.  Edward,  Instructor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1964;  Certificate,  Physical 

Therapy,  Ohio  State  University,  1965. 
Good,  Larry,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University,  1968. 
Hartzog,  Lewis,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  M.E.,  Colorado  State  University,  1954. 
Illner,  Julee  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1968. 
Judd,  Michael,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1990. 
Kelley,  Betty,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.Ed.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1981 
Knowlton,  Ronald,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1961. 
Long,  Linn,  Instructor,  M.S.,  University  of  Colorado,  1967. 
Martin,  Janis,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1982. 
Okita,  Ted,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1964. 
Perkins,  Sally  A.,  Instructor,  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1976. 

Potter,  Marjorie  Bond,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1958. 
Shea,  Edward,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1955. 
Stotlar,  John,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.PEd.,  Indiana  University,  1954. 
Thorpe,  Jo  Anne  Lee,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Woman's  University,  1964. 
West,  Charlotte,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1969. 
Wilson,  Donna,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1975. 
Zimmerman,  Helen,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1951. 


Physics  (College  of  Science) 


Ali,  Naushad,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alberta,  1984. 
Arvin,  Martin  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1934. 
Cutnell,  John  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 
Gruber,  Bruno  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  Austria,  1962. 
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Hart,  Charles  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1981. 

Henneberger,  Walter  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Gottingen  University,  Germany,  1959. 

Johnson,  Kenneth  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1967. 

Malhotra,  Vivak,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Kanpur,  1978. 

Masden,  J.  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1983. 

Malik,  F.  Bary,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Gottingen  University,  West  Germany,  1958. 

Migone,  Aldo,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1984. 

Nickell,  William  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1954. 

Sanders,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1968. 

Saporoschenko,  Mykola,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1958. 

Tao,  Rongjia,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1982. 

Watson,  Richard  E.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1938. 

Zitter,  Robert  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1962. 


Physiology  (School  of  Medicine) 


Banerjee,  Chandra  M.,  Professor,  M.D.,  University  of  Calcutta,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Medical  School  of 

Virginia,  Richmond,  1967. 
Bartke,  Andrzej,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1965. 
Browning,  Ronald  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  1971. 
Coulson,  Richard  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto,  1971. 
Cox,  Thomas  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1979. 
Dunagan,  Tommy  T.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1960. 
Ellert,  Martha  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami,  1967. 
Falvo,  Richard  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1970. 
Ferraro,  James  S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  The  Chicago  Medical  School,  1984. 
Hunter,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1971. 
Johnson,  Anne  K.,  Instructor,  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1962. 
Miller,  Donald  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  1965. 
Murphy,  Laura  L.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1983. 
Myers,  J.  Hurley,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Health  Science  Center  at  Memphis, 

1969. 
Nequin,  Lynn  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago, 

1970. 
Peterson,  Rudolph  N.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1965. 
Russell,  Lonnie  D.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1974. 
Shanahan,  Michael  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1976. 
Sollberger,  Arne  R.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.D.,  Karolinska  Institute,  Sweden,  1957. 
Steger,  Richard  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming,  1974. 
Wade,  David  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University,  England,  1967. 
Yau,  William  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1971. 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  (College  of  Agriculture) 

Chong,  She  Kong,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Hawaii,  1979. 
Diesburg,  Kenneth,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1987. 
Elkins,  Donald  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University,  1967. 
Hillyer,  Irvin  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1956. 
Jones,  Joe  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1960. 
Kapusta,  George,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 
Kjelgren,  Roger  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1988. 
Klubek,  Brian  R,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1977. 
Leasure,  J.  K.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1953. 
Midden,  Karen  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.L.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1983. 
Myers,  Oval,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1963. 
Olsen,  Farrel  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University,  1961. 
Portz,  Herbert  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 
Preece,  John  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1980. 
Starman,  Terri,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University,  1986. 
Stucky,  Donald  J.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963. 
Taylor,  Bradley  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1982. 
Tweedy,  James  A.,  Professor,  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1966. 
Varsa,  Edward  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1970. 

Plant  Biology  (College  of  Science) 

Ashby,  William  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1950. 
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Bozzola,  John  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 

Clark,  Kathleen  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1983. 

Crandall-Stotler,  Barbara  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1968. 

Matten,  Lawrence  C,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1965. 

Middle  ton,  Beth,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1989. 

Mohlenbrock,  Robert  H.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University, 

1957. 
Nickrent,  Daniel  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1984. 
Olah,  Ladislao  V.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Stephen  Tisza  University,  Hungary,  1934. 
Pappelis,  Aristotel  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1957. 
Richardson,  John  A.,  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1969. 
Robertson,  Philip  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1968. 
Schmid,  Walter  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961. 
Stotler,  Raymond  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1968. 
Sundberg,  Walter  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1971. 
Tindall,  Donald  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louisville,  1966. 
Ugent,  Donald,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 
Verduin,  Jacob,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1947. 
Yopp,  John  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louisville,  1969. 

Political  Science  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Baker,  John  H.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1961. 

Bhattacharyya,  Jnanabrota,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delhi,  1969. 

Brown,  Barbara  L.,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 

Chou,  Ikua,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1949. 

Clinton,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1985. 

Dale,  Richard,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1962. 

Derge,  David  Richard,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1955. 

Desai,  Uday,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1973. 

Ervin,  Osbin  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1974. 

Esler,  Michael,  Instructor,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1981. 

Foster,  John  L.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1971. 

Garner,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1963. 

Hamman,  John,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1988. 

Hanson,  Earl  Thomas,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948. 

Hardenbergh,  William,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 

Jackson,  John  S.,  Ill,  Professor,  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1971. 

Jacobini,  Horace  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1951. 

Kamarasy,  Egon  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Doctor  Politics,  Budapest  University, 

Hungary,  1942. 
Kenney,  David,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1952. 
Klingberg,  Frank  L.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1938. 
Landecker,  Manfred,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1965. 
Mason,  Ronald  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1976. 
Melone,  Albert,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1972. 
Miller,  Roy  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1971. 
Morton,  Ward  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1941. 
Nelson,  Randall  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1956. 
Paine,  Joann  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1967. 
Schmidt,  Diane,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1988. 
Schubert,  Glendon,  Research  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1948. 
Snavely,  Keith,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Davis,  1984. 
Somit,  Albert,  Distinguished  Service  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1947. 
Stauber,  Leland  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1964. 
Turley,  William  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1972. 


Psychology  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Bekker,  L.  DeMoyne,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1968. 
Brutten,  Gene  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1957. 
Buck,  Terence  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1968. 
Carrier,  Neil  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1956. 
Clancy,  Stephanie  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1989. 
Corcoran,  Kevin  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1984. 
DiLalla,  David  Louis.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  1989. 
Dillon-Summer,  Ronna,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Riverside,  1978. 
Dollinger,  Stephen  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  1977. 
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Dunagan,  Shirley  S.,  Instructor,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1954. 

Ehrenfreund,  David,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1947. 

Gannon,  Linda,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1975. 

Gilbert,  Brenda  O.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida,  1985. 

Gilbert,  David  G.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1978. 

Glidden,  Cynthia  E.,  Instructor,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1987. 

Graham,  Jack  W.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1951. 

Holly,  Daniel,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah,  1982. 

Jensen,  Robert  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1976. 

Kelley,  Noble  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1936. 

Leong,  Frederick  T.  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1988. 

Lit,  Alfred,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1948. 

McHose,  James  H.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1961. 

McKillip,  John  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  1974. 

Meltzer,  Donald,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  O.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1969. 

Molfese,  Dennis  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1972. 

Molfese,  Victoria  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1974. 

O'Donnell,  James  P.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1965. 

Pitz,  Gordon  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1963. 

Purcell,  Thomas  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 

Radtke,  Robert  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1963. 

Rafferty,  Janet  E.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1952. 

Ramanaiah,  Nerella,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1971. 

Ringuette,  Eugene  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1963. 

Schill,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1963. 

Schmeck,  Ronald  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University,  1969. 

Shea,  Sandra,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1980. 

Shoemaker,  Donald  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1955. 

Smith,  Douglas  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1977. 

Snyder,  John  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Loyola  University,  1965. 

Stockdale,  Margaret  S.,  Instructor,  M.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1986. 

Swanson,  Jane  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1986. 

Tinsley,  Diane  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1972. 

Tinsley,  Howard  E.A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1971. 

Vaux,  Alan  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Trinity  College,  Ireland,  1979;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

California  at  Irvine,  1980. 
Westberg,  William  C,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1948. 
Wendt,  Rachel,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1966. 
Yanico,  Barbara,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1977. 

Radio-Television  (College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts) 

Birk,  Thomas  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  1990. 

Brown,  William  Edward,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 

1974. 
Dybvig,  Homer  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 
Foote,  Joe  S.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1979. 
Gher,  Leo,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1980. 
Hildreth,  Richard,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S,.  Syracuse  University,  1968. 
Keller,  Kenneth  R.,  Associate  Professor,  M.TY,  University  of  Illinois,  1966, 
McBride,  Donald  L.,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  United  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Twin  Cities,  1988. 
Murrie,  Michael  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1977. 
O'Neill,  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University,  1979. 
Bobbins,  Buren,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1935. 
Shipley,  Charles  W.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1971. 
Sitaram,  K.  S.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1969. 
Starr,  Michael  F.,  Associate  Professor,  L.L.M.,  Georgetown  University,  1966. 
West- Johnson,  Phylis,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Texas  A&M  University. 


Recreation  (College  of  Education) 


Abernathy,  William,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1963. 
Allen,  John  R.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 
Glover,  James,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1980. 
Glover,  Regina,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1983. 
Malkin,  Marjorie  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1986. 
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McEwen,  Douglas,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1973. 
O'Brien,  William,  Professor,  Emeritus,  D.Rec,  Indiana  University,  1967. 
Sims,  Steven,  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Oregon,  1987. 
Teaff,  Joseph,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1973. 

Rehabilitation  Institute  (College  of  Education) 

Allen,  Harry  A.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1971. 
Austin,  Gary,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1973. 
Beck,  Richard,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1987. 
Bender,  Eleanor,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1962. 
Benshoff,  John  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1988. 
Bordieri,  James  E.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1980. 
Bryson,  Seymour  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1972. 
Crimando,  William,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1980. 
Cuvo,  Anthony  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1973. 

Dickey,  Thomas  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1964. 
Falvo,  Donna  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 

Gardner,  Margaret  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1960. 
Greene,  Brandon  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1979. 
Grenfell,  John  E.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1966. 
Hafer,  Marilyn,  Associate  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1971. 
Hawley,  Irene  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1973. 
Janikowski,  Timothy,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1988. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1964. 
Poppen,  Roger  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1968. 
Renzaglia,  Guy  A.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1952. 
Riggar,  Theodore  F.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1977. 
Rubin,  Harris  B.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1965. 
Rubin,  Stanford  E.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1968. 
Schumacher,  Brockman,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1969. 
Taricone,  Patrick  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  1984. 
Vieceli,  Louis,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1959. 
Wright,  W.  Russell,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 

Religi0US  Studies  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

Bengtson,  Dale  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  1971. 

Hayward,  John  F.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949. 

Humphries,  Michael  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1990. 

Social  Work  (School  of  Social  Work) 

Auerbach,  Arnold  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1961. 

Davidson,  Mary  E.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  1975. 

Gammon,  Anne  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1989. 

Harkness,  Daniel,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1987. 

Lauber,  Marilyn,  Assistant  Professor,  D.S.W,  University  of  Alabama,  1988. 

McFadden,  Judith  V.,  Instructor,  M.S.W,  University  of  Illinois-Champaign,  1983. 

Miah,  Mizan  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1985. 

Parker,  Michael  D.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Associate  Director,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University, 

1986. 
Szabo,  Alexander,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1990. 
Thomas,  Galen  R.,  Instructor,  M.S.W,  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  1977. 


Sociology  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) 


Alix,  Ernest  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1966. 

Best,  Joel,  Professor,  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California-  Berkeley,  1971. 

Burger,  Thomas,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1972. 

Eynon,  Thomas  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1959. 

Hendrix,  Lewellyn,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1974. 

Hope,  Keith,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Oxford  University,  1963. 

Nail,  Frank  C,  II,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1959. 

Patterson,  Edgar  I.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1961. 
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Shelby,  Lon  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1962. 

Taub,  Diane  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1986. 

Ward,  Kathryn  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1982. 

Williams,  Rhys,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  1988. 

Wright,  Mareena,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill,  1991. 

Special  Education  (College  of  Education) 

Bates,  Paul,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1978. 

Casey,  John  P.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1963. 

Cordoni,  Barbara,  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Duke  University,  1976. 

Crowner,  James,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1960. 

Ewing,  Norma  J.,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1974. 

Hisama,  Toshiaki,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1971. 

Juul,  Kristen  D.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  University,  1953. 

Miller,  Sidney  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1974. 

Morgan,  Howard,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  University,  1962. 

Prater,  Mary  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1974. 

Presley,  Priscilla  H.,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1981. 

Rainey,  Dan,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  MS. Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale, 

1956. 
Teska,  James,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1969. 

Speech  Communication  (College  of  Communications  and  Fine 

Arts) 

Bile,  Jeff,  Instructor,  M.A.,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1984. 

Breniman,  Lester  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1953. 

Crow,  Bryan,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1982. 

Daughton,  Suzanne,  Instructor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1990. 

French,  Kathryn,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1990. 

Glenn,  Phillip,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1987. 

Goodiel,  Eunice  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emerita,  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1941. 

Higgerson,  Mary  Lou,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1974. 

Hoffmann,  Janet,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1990. 

Kleinau,  Marion  L.,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Kleinau,  Marvin  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 

Langsdorf,  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  S.U.N. Y.  at  Stony  Brook,  1977. 

Lanigan,  Richard  L.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1969. 

Major,  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1990. 

Pace,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver,  1957. 

Parkinson,  Michael  G.,  Associate  Professor,  A. PR.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1978. 

Pelias,  Mary,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 

Pelias,  Ronald  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1979. 

Pineau,  Elyse,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1990. 

Potter,  David  J.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1943. 

Smith,  William  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1964. 

Stucky,  Nathan,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1988. 

VanOosting,  James,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1980. 

Wiley,  Raymond  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 

Technology  (College  of  Engineering  and  Technology) 

Andrews,  Paul  E.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1980. 
Barbay,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1971. 
Besterfield,  Dale  H.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1971. 
Chen,  Han  Lin,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1958. 
Contor,  Keith  L.,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  State  College  of  Washington  at  Pullman,  1960. 
Cross,  Bud  D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1965. 
Cutrell,  Charles  R.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1972. 
Dunning,  E.  Leon,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Houston,  1967. 
Eichfeld,  William  F.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1973. 
Ferketich,  Robert  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1980. 
Frank,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 
Gardner,  Autrey  T.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1983. 
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Hart,  Willard  C,  Instructor,  Emeritus,  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1939. 

Horwitz,  Norman  G.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1972. 
Jakubowski,  Tadeus  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1968. 
Johnson,  Marvin  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1959. 
King,  Frank  H.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 

1981. 
Lasley,  Alan  L.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Drury  College,  1974. 
Lindsey,  Jefferson  R,  III.,  Professor,  D.  Engr.,  Lamar  University,  1976. 
Lithgow,  Dennis,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1982. 
Marusarz,  Ronald  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 
Medeiros,  Raymond  R.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Texas  Tech  College,  1964. 
Meyers,  Fred  E.,  Associate  Professor,  M.B.A.,  Capitol  University,  1975. 
Nolan,  Emil  Ray,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1985. 
O'Hagan,  Robert  E.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin- 

Platteville,  1974. 
Orr,  James  R,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 
Ott,  Carlyle  G.,  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1951. 
Pagano,  Mark  A.,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 
Rogers,  C.  Lee,  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus, Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 
Stephens,  Matthew  P.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1986. 
Slaney,  John  H.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  George  Washington  University,  1967. 
Stuessy,  Eugene  L.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  1969. 
Szary,  Marek,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Wroclaw  (Poland),  1977. 
Trivedi,  Abhay  V.,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.,  North  Dakota  State  University,  1984. 
Zeigler,  Timothy  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1969. 

1  J163X6r  (College  of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts) 

Blackstone,  Sarah  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1983. 
Chrestopoulos,  Alexander,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1979. 
Hiatt,  Janet,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1973. 
McLain,  David,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1979. 
McLeod,  Archibald,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1943. 
Merrill-Fink,  Lori,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1988. 
Moe,  Christian  H.,  Professor,  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1958. 
Morris,  Mike  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1988. 
Naversen,  Ronald,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1990. 
Rinehardt,  Paul  D.,  Visiting  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1967. 
Stevens,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  University,  1973. 
Stewart-Harrison,  Eelin,  Professor,  Emerita,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1968. 
Straumanis,  Alfreds,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1966. 

Vocational  Education  Studies  (College  of  Education) 

Anderson- Yates,  Marcia,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1975. 

Bailey,  Larry  J.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1968. 

Baker,  Clora  Mae,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1989. 

Bortz,  Richard  F.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1967. 

Boss,  Richard  D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Oregon  State  University,  1968. 

Bourne,  Shirley  A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1983. 

Brames,  Thomas  J.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1975. 

Bubnas,  Phyllis,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1960. 

Buila,  Theodore,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1968. 

Carter,  Rose  Mary,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1970. 

Cilley,  Richard  N.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University,  1977. 
Coleman,  Dorothy  Z.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1985. 
Cunningham,  William  J.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1976. 
DeWulf,  Bernard  G.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis), 

1962. 
Duree,  James  F.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1979. 
Erickson,  Brenda,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1987. 
Gooch,  Bill  G.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1973. 
Hagler,  Barbara,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1977. 
Harbert,  Donald  L.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida,  1968. 
Hall,  M.  Eugene,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1982 
Huck,  John  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1973. 
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Jenkins,  James,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1955. 

King,  Jacquelyn,  Lecturer,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1986. 

King,  Janice  E.,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1978. 

Koehler,  Charles  Russell,  Jr.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University, 

1980. 
Legacy,  James,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1976. 

Little,  Richard  L.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University,  1968. 
May-Plumlee,  Traci,  Lecturer,  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University,  1988. 
Mullen,  Paul  E.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1976. 
Nervig,  Nordale  N.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ed.D.,  Utah  State  University,  1977. 
Phipps,  Jeffrey  R.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Ed.D.,  U.S.  International  University. 
Reneau,  Fred,  Associate  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 

1979. 
Ridley,  Samantha  Sue,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1959. 
Rodgers,  William  L.,  Visiting  Instructor,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1982. 
Shields,  Bill  J.,  Instructor,  M.S.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1963. 
Stadt,  Ronald  W.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 
Stitt,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1967. 
Sullivan,  James  A.,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  West  Virginia  University,  1967. 
Sutton,  W.  Clyde,  Visiting  Instructor,  M.S.,  Murray  State  University,  1973. 
Washburn,  John  S.,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1977. 
Workman,  Jane,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1982. 


Zoology  (College  of  Science) 


Anthoney,  Terence  R.,  Associate  Professor,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1968,  1975. 

Beatty,  Joseph  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1969. 

Blackwelder,  Richard  E.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1934. 

Brandon,  Ronald  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962. 

Burr,  Brooks  M.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1977. 

Drickamer,  Lee  C,  Professor  and  Chairperson,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1970. 

Dyer,  William  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1965. 

Englert,  Du Wayne  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1964. 

Feldhamer,  George  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Oregon  State  University,  1977. 

Fisher,  Harvey  I.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1942. 

Garoian,  George,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956. 

Gates,  Robert  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1989. 

George,  William  G.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1961. 

Heidinger,  Roy  C,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970. 

King,  David,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1975. 

Klimstra,  Willard  D.,  Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1949. 

Kohler,  Christopher  C,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University,  1980. 
Krajewski,  Carey,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1988. 
LeFebvre,  Eugene  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1962. 
Lewis,  William  M.,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University,  1949. 
Martan,  Jan,  Professor,  Emeritus,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1963. 
McKee,  Michael  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1985. 
McPherson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1968. 
Muhlach,  William  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1986. 
Phillippi,  Mary  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Kentucky,  1984. 
Roby,  Daniel  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1986. 
Sheehan,  Robert  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1984. 
Shepherd,  Benjamin  A.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University,  1970. 
Stahl,  John  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1958. 
Stains,  Howard  J.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1955. 
Waring,  George  H.,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State  University,  1966. 
Woolf,  Alan,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1972. 
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Abbreviations,  degree,  5 

Absence  requests,  434 

Academic  activities,  other,  77 

Academic  advisement,  26 

Academic  dishonesty,  462 

Academic  honors,  44 

Academic  load,  38 

Academic  programs,  47 

Academic  progress  standards  for  financial  as- 
sistance, 14 

Academic  regulations  and  procedures,  15 

Academic  units  and  programs  offered,  50 

Access  to  student  records,  452 

Accommodating  religious  observances  of  stu- 
dents, 476 

Accountancy,  98 

Accounting,  99 

Accreditations  and  affiliations,  3 

ACT  scores,  18,  19 

Acting  (see  theater),  402 

Activities,  academic,  77,  credit-free,  80 

Actuarial  studies  (see  mathematics),  295 

Adding  classes,  27 

Addresses,  34,  billing,  34,  home,  34,  local,  34 

Administration,  central,  vii,  board  of  trustees 
and  officers,  vii 

Administration  of  justice,  101 

Administrative  assistant  specialization,  324 

Admission,  16,  adults  as  unclassified  students, 
25,  anthropology,  124,  applying  for,  10, 16,  col- 
lege of  business  and  administration,  53,  col- 
lege of  technical  careers,  19,21,  documents,  16, 
early  admission  for  freshmen,  18,  college  of 
engineering  and  technology,  65,  foreign  lan- 
guage and  international  trade,  239,  former  stu- 
dents, 23,  freshmen,  17,  freshman  applying 
to  associate  programs,  19,  freshman  applying 
to  baccalaureate  programs,  18,  high  school 
course  patterns,  17,  immunization,  451,  inter- 
national students,  22,  journalism,  282,  poli- 
cies, 16,  radio-television,  373,  regulations,  16, 
requirements  for  freshman,  16, 18, 19,  require- 
ments for  transfers,  16,  20,  second  chance  pro- 
gram, 23,  speech  communication,  394,  school 
of  social  work,  75,  teacher  education  program, 
60,  transfer  students,  19,  transfer  students 
applying  to  associate  programs,  21,  transfer 
students  applying  to  baccalaureate  programs, 
21,  transient  students,  26,  veterans,  25 


Adult  as  unclassified  students,  25 

Adult  education  courses,  79 

Advanced  placement  program,  40 

Advanced  technical  studies,  104 

Advertising  specialization,  284 

Advisement,  academic,  26,  pre-major,  77 

Aerospace  studies,  81,  107 

Affiliations  and  accreditations,  3 

Affirmative  action,  inside  front  cover 

African  studies,  108 

Aging  studies,  108 

Agribusiness  economics,  109,  major,  110 

Agricultural  education  and  mechanization,  112 

Agricultural  education  specialization,  113 

Agricultural  information  specialization,  114 

Agricultural  mechanization  specialization,  114 

Agricultural  production  specialization,  114 

Agriculture  courses,  116 

Agriculture,  general,  116 

Agriculture,  college  of,  50 

Agronomy  (see  plant  and  soil  sciences),  354 

AIDS  policy,  478 

Air  Force  ROTC,  81,  107 

Air  traffic  control,  152 

Allied  health  careers  specialties,  117 

Alumni  services,  444 

Animal  science,  120 

Anthropology,  124 

Apparel  design  specialization,  412 

Applying  for  admission,  10,  16 

Applying  for  financial  assistance,  13 

Aquatics,  338 

Archaeology  (see  anthropology),  124 

Architectural  technology,  129 

Arena,  SIU,  435 

Army  military  science,  81,  132 

Art  and  design,  133 

Art  education  specialization,  137 

Art  history  specialization,  136 

Asian  studies,  143 

Associate  degree,  48 

Astronomy  (see  physics),  345 

Athletics,  intercollegiate,  436* 

Athletic  training  specialization,  336,  337,  mi- 
nor, 338 

Audiology  ( see  communication  disorders  and  sci- 
ences), 176 

Austria,  year  abroad,  83 

Automotive  technology,  144 

Average  requirements,  49 
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Aviation  flight,  148 
Aviation  maintenance  technology,  150 
Aviation  management,  152 
Avionics  technology,  154 

B 

Baccalaureate  degree,  48,  freshman  applying  for, 
18,  three-year,  43,  second,  49,  transfer  student 
applying  for,  21 

Basic  skills,  77 

Behavioral  disorders  specialization,  391 

Bilingual  minor,  251,  325 

Billing  address,  34 

Biochemistry  (see  chemistry),  161 

Biological  sciences,  156 

Biology,  courses,  157 

Black  affairs  council,  431 

Black  American  studies,  157 

Board  of  trustees  and  officers  of  administration, 
vii 

Bookstore,  435 

Botany,  (see  Plant  Biology),  357 

Broadcasting  services,  SIUC,  436 

Brush  Towers,  10 

Business  administration,  160 

Business  and  administration,  college  of,  52,  ad- 
mission, 53,  courses,  159,  course  sequencing, 
56,  forty  percent  rule,  57,  general  education 
requirements,  57,  international  students,  54, 
major,  160,  multiple  majors,  57,  pass-fail  pol- 
icy, 56,  pre-business  classification,  54,  profes- 
sional business  core,  57,  reentry  students,  54, 
retention  policy,  55,  transfer  hours,  53 

Business,  agricultural  (see  agribusiness  econom- 
ics), 109 

Business  economics,  161 

Business  education  specialization,  413 


Calculation  GPA,  35 

Calendar,  university,  viii 

Campus  communications  media,  436 

Campus  life,  430 

Campus  living,  10 

Campus  ministries,  438 

Campus  services,  439 

Campus  visits,  9 

Cancellation  waiver,  34 

Capstone  option,  applying,  96,  description, 

94,  requirements,  95 
Career  development  center,  441 
Cartography  (see  geography),  258 
Center  for  basic  skills,  77 
Center  for  Dewey  studies,  79 
Center  for  student  involvement,  431 
Center  for  the  study  of  crime,  delinquency,  and 

corrections  (see  administration  of  justice),  101 
Central  administration,  vii 
Ceramics  specialization,  135 
Certification,  teacher,  62,  early  childhood,  63, 

standard  elementary  certificate,  62,  standard 

high  school  certificate,  63,  standard  special 

certificate,  63 
Changing  academic  unit,  26 
Changing  of  grades,  36 
Chapter  reference  guide,  ix 
Chemistry  and  biochemistry,  161 
Child  and  family  services  specialization,  193, 

minor,  197 


Childhood,  early,  191 

Chinese,  242 

Cinema  and  photography,  165 

Civil  engineering,  64,  169,  pre-classification,  66 

Civil  engineering  and  mechanics,  169 

Civil  engineering  technology  specialization,  223 

Class  standing,  38 

Classes,  adding  and  dropping,  27 

Classical  civilization,  minor,  243 

Classics,  243 

Clean  air  policy,  477 

CLEP,  41 

Clinical  center,  443 

Clothing  and  textiles,  412 

Coaching,  minor,  339 

College  level  examination  program,  41 

College  of  Agriculture,  50,  business  and  admin- 
istration, 52,  communications  and  fine  arts, 
57,  education,  58,  engineering  and  technolo- 
gy, 63,  liberal  arts,  69,  science,  73,  technical 
careers,  76 

Commercial  graphics — design,  173 

Communication  disorders  and  sciences,  176 

Communication  and  fine  arts,  college  of,  57, 
courses,  178 

Community  development,  179 

Community  health  specialization,  268 

Comparative  literature,  180 

Composition,  music,  316 

Computer  information  processing,  180 

Computer  science,  183 

Conduct  code,  459 

Construction  technology,  187 

Consumer  economics  and  family  management, 
189 

Consumer  studies,  189 

Contents,  table  of,  iii 

Continuing  education,  division  of,  79 

Contractual  services,  80 

Cooperative  education,  441 

Corrections  specialization,  102 

Correspondence  credit,  40 

Costs,  30 

Council,  black  affairs,  431,  inter-greek,  431 

Council  on  International  Education  Exchange, 
83 

Counseling  center,  442 

Course  descriptions,  explanation  of,  86,  98 

Course,  load,  40,  requirements,  49 

Course  numbering  system,  86,  98 

Course  pattern  requirements,  high  school,  16 

Course  withdrawal,  28 

Court  and  conference  reporting,  325 

Creative  writing  specialization,  229 

Credit,  39,  by  means  other  than  classroom 
attendance,  40,  CLEP,  41,  correspondence 
40,  high  school  advanced  placement,  40, 
extension,  40,  for  involvement,  432,  for 
military  experience,  40,  for  work  experi- 
ence, 43,  proficiency  examinations,  42, 
transfer,  21,  39 

Credit-free  activities,  80 

Criminal  justice,  101 

Crop  scientist  (see  plant  and  soil  science),  354 

Curricula  and  courses,  undergraduate,  97 

Curricula  offered,  5 

Curriculum  and  instruction,  191 
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D 

Daily  Egyptian,  436 

Data  processing  (see  computer  information  pro- 
cessing), 180 

Dean's  list,  44 

Death  notices,  434 

Deferment  of  tuition  and  fees,  34 

Degree  abbreviations,  5 

Degree  requirements,  48 

Degrees  offered,  48 

Dental  hygiene,  202 

Dental  technology,  205 

Dental  services,  439 

Dentistry,  preprofessional,  74 

Departmental  honors,  44 

Design,  commercial  graphics,  173,  interior,  279, 
product,  138,  visual  communications,  138 

Development  center,  career,  441 

Dial-a-nurse,  439 

Dietetics  specialization,  236 

Disabled  student  services,  442 

DISCOVER,  442 

Dishonesty,  academic,  462 

Division  of  continuing  education,  79,  contractural 
services,  80,  credit-free  activities,  80,  evening 
and  weekend  programs,  80,  individualized 
learning,  80,  off-campus  credit,  79 

Documents  required  for  admission,  16 

Drawing  specialization,  134 

Driver  education,  269 

Dropping  classes,  28 

E 

Early  admission  policy  for  freshmen,  18 

Early  childhood,  191,  certificate,  63,  191 

Earth  science,  207 

East  Asia,  courses,  245 

East  Asian  civilization,  minor,  245 

Economics,  208 

Economics,  agricultural  (see  agribusiness  eco- 
nomics), 109,  business,  161,  consumer  and  fam- 
ily management,  189 

Education,  college  of,  58,  admission  policy,  60, 
certification,  62,  continuing,  79,  cooperative, 
441,  courses,  211,  degree  requirements,  61, 
driver,  269,  elementary,  193,  health,  268,  re- 
tention policy,  60,  teacher  education  program, 
59 

Education,  training  and  development  specializa- 
tion, 415 

Educational  administration  and  higher  educa- 
tion, 212 

Educational  media,  197 

Educational  psychology,  213 

Educational  services  option,  416 

Egyptian,  Daily,  436 

Electrical  engineering,  64,  214,  pre-classifica- 
tion,  66 

Electrical  engineering  technology  specializa- 
tion, 224 

Electronics  management,  217 

Electronics  technology,  218 

Elementary  education,  193 

Employment,  13 

Engineering,  221,  civil,  64,  169,  civil  and  me- 
chanics, 169,  electrical,  64,  214,  engineering 
technology,  64,  223,  mechanical,  64,  363,  min- 
ing, 64,  308,  pre-classification,  66 


Engineering  and  technology,  college  of,  63,  ad- 
missions policy  for  freshmen,  65,  for  transfers, 
65,  for  international  students,  66,  course  se- 
quence, 67,  course  withdrawals,  67,  depart- 
ments, 63,  location,  67,  pre-classifications,  66, 
readmission  to  the  college,  67,  retention,  67, 
transfer  credit,  67 

Engineering  mechanics,  223 

Engineering  technology,  64,  223 

English,  228 

Entrepreneurship  specialization,  292 

Environmental  planning  (see  geography),  259 

Environmental  studies  specialization,  plant  and 
soil  science,  353 

Equine  science  specialization,  122 

Equine  studies,  122 

Evaluation  of  transfer  credit,  13,  21,  39 

Evening  and  weekend  program,  80 

Examinations,  proficiency,  42 

Exchange  programs,  83 

Exercise  science  and  physical  fitness,  336,  337 

Extension  and  correspondence  credit,  40 

Extension  option,  416 

F 

Faculty,  5,  483 

Fees,  31 

Fibers/weaving  specialization,  136 

Finance,  223 

Financial  aid  office,  12 

Financial  assistance,  12,  academic  progress,  14, 
applications,  13,  transfer  students,  13 

Fire  science  management,  235 

Fisheries  management  (see  zoology),  423 

Flight  (see  aviation  flight),  148 

Food  and  nutrition,  235 

Foreign  language  and  international  trade,  238 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  239 

Foreign  students,  admission,  22,  services,  444 

Forest  resources  management  specialization,  254 

Forest  science  specialization,  255 

Forestry,  253 

Forgiveness  policy,  49 

Former  students,  admissions,  23 

French,  245 

Freshman  standing,  38 

Freshman  admission,  17 

Funeral  service  (see  mortuary  science  and  fu- 
neral service),  311 

G 

GEA  (general  education  natural  sciences),  90 

GEB  (general  education  social  sciences),  91 

GEC  (general  education  humanities),  92 

GED  (general  education  english,  speech  and 
math),  93 

GEE  (general  education  health  and  physical  ac- 
tivity), 93 

General  agriculture,  116 

General  education,  85,  approved  substitutes,  88, 
courses,  90,  goals,  86,  requirements,  87 

General  information,  1 

General  Motors  automotive  services  educational 
program,  145 

General  specialization,  English,  229 

General  studio  specialization,  art  and  design,  137 

Geography,  258 

Geology,  263 
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German,  247 

Government  (see  political  science),  360 

Grade  changes,  36 

Grade  points,  37,  positive  and  negative,  37 

Grade  regulations,  36 

Grading  system,  35,  explanation,  34,  pass/fail, 

35 
Graduate  school,  68 
Graduation  appeals  committee,  45 
Graduation,  45,  attendance,  45,  ceremony  fee, 

45,  procedures,  45,  requirements,  48 
Grants,  12 
Greek  affairs,  431 
Greek,  minor,  243 
Greek  row,  11 
Group  visit  days,  9 

Guidance  (see  educational  psychology),  213 
Guitar  (see  music),  315 

H 

Handicapped  students,  442 

Harassment,  sexual,  479 

Health  care  management,  266 

Health  education,  268 

Health  occupations  education  specialization,  415 

Health  program,  student,  439 

High  school  advanced  placement  program,  40 

High  school  course  pattern  requirements,  17 

Higher  education  (see  educational  administra- 
tion and  higher  education),  212 

History,  271 

History  of  the  university,  2 

Home  addresses,  34 

Home  economics  education  specialization,  416 

Honors,  academic,  44,  day,  44,  departmental,  44 

Honors  program  (see  university  honors  program), 
44,  70,  410 

Horses  (see  animal  science),  122 

Horticulture  (see  plant  and  soil  science),  351 

Hotel/restaurant  and  travel  administration  (see 
food  and  nutrition),  236 

Hour  requirement,  48 

Housing,  10,  off-campus,  11,  on-campus,  10 

Housing  for  married  students,  11 

Human  health  and  well-being  (GEE),  93 

Hygiene,  dental,  202 


Immigration  services,  444 

Immunization  requirements,  451 

Individualized  learning,  80 

Industrial  education  specialization,  418 

Industrial  technology,  64,  276 

Information,  general,  1,  release  of  student,  445 

Installment  payments,  33 

Instructional  materials  (see  educational  media), 

197 
Inter-Greek  council,  431 
Intercollegiate  athletics,  436 
Interior  design,  279 
International  development,  445 
International  programs  and  services,  444 
International  student  exchange  program,  83 
International  students,  admission,  22,  college  of 

business  and  administration,  54 
International  trade  (see  foreign  language  and 

international  trade),  238 
Internships,  441 
Internships  in  Washington,  84 


Interpersonal  communication  specialization,  395 
Intramural-recreational  sports,  438 


Japan,  Niigita  campus,  82,  year  in,  83 
Japanese,  minor,  249 
Jazz  (see  music),  315 
Journalism,  282 
Junior  standing,  38 

Justice,  administration  of,  101,  criminal,  101 
Juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention  spe- 
cialization, 102 

K 

Kindergarten  through  grade  3  specialization, 
192 


Landscape  horticulture  specialization,  352 

Language  arts  (English  and  reading),  195 

Latin,  minor,  243 

Law,  school  of,  68 

Law  enforcement,  286 

Law  enforcement  specialization,  101 

Leadership  center,  432 

Leadership  development,  432 

Learning  disabilities  specialization,  391 

Learning  resources  service,  79 

Legal  office  assistant  specialization,  325 

Liberal  arts,  college  of,  69,  academic  require- 
ments, 69,  courses,  288,  departments,  69,  ma- 
jors, 69,  minors,  69,  pre-law,  71,  special  ma- 
jor, 70,  university  honors  program,  70 

Library  affairs,  Morris,  78 

Library  science  (see  educational  media),  197 

Linguistics,  289 

Listeners  permit,  80 

Literature  (see  English),  228,  foreign  language, 
239 

Load,  academic,  38 

Loans,  13 

Local  addresses,  34 

M 

Machine  tool  (computer  aided  manufacturing) 
specialization,  406 

MAGIC,  430 

Mailing  addresses,  34 

Majors,  5 

Management,  291,  aviation,  152,  electronics,  217, 
fire  science,  235,  fisheries  (see  zoology),  423, 
health  care,  266 

Manufacturing  systems,  294 

Manufacturing  technology  specialization,  277 

Marketing,  294 

Marketing,  agricultural  (see  agribusiness  eco- 
nomics), 109 

Married  student  housing,  11 

Master  degrees,  48,  68 

Mathematics,  295 

Mechanical  engineering,  64,  303,  pre-classifi- 
cation,  66 

Mechanical  engineering  and  energy  processes, 
302 

Mechanical  engineering  technology  specializa- 
tion, 224 

Media  and  publications,  student,  432 

Media,  educational,  197 

Medical  education  preparation,  306 
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Medical  office  assistant  specialization,  325 

Medicine,  preprofessional,  74 

Medicine,  school  of,  72 

Mental  retardation  specialization,  391 

Metal  fabrication  and  processes  specialization, 

406 
Metalsmithing  specialization,  136 
Microbiology,  307 
Military,  aeorspace  studies,  81,  107,  air  force 

ROTC,  81,  107,  army,  81,  132 
Military  experience,  credit  for,  40 
Military  programs,  office  of,  80 
Mining  engineering,  64,  308,  pre-classification, 

66 
Mining  technology  specialization,  277 
Minors,  5 

Ministries,  campus,  438 
Misconduct,  social,  470 
Mobilization  of  volunteer  effort,  432 
Molecular  science,  311 
Moog  Cooperative  program,  145 
Morris  library,  78 

Mortuary  science  and  funeral  service,  311 
Museum  studies,  minor,  313 
Museum,  university,  444 
Music,  314 
Music,  business  specialization,  318,  liberal  arts 

specialization,  317 
Music  education  specialization,  316 

N 

Negative  points,  37 

New  student  materials,  16 

News-editorial  specialization,  284 

Newspaper,  436 

Niigita,  Japan  campus,  82 

No  smoking  policy,  477 

Non-traditional  student  services,  443 

Notices,  death,  434 

Numbering  system,  86,  98 

Nurse,  dial-a-,  439 

Nursing,  preprofessional,  323 

Nutrition,  food  and,  235 

O 

Obelisk,  432 

Observance,  religious,  vi,  476 

Off-campus  credit,  79 

Off-campus  housing,  11 

Office  of  (see  office  name) 

Office  systems  and  specialties,  323 

Officers  of  Administration,  vii,  board  of  trustees, 
vii 

Oldsmobile  cooperative  program,  145 

Ombudsman,  443 

On-Campus  housing,  10 

On-Campus  outpatient  care,  439 

Open  houses,  9 

Option,  capstone,  94,  educational  services,  416, 
extension,  416 

Optometry,  preprofessional,  74 

Organization  and  communication  of  ideas  (GED), 
93 

Organizational  communication,  395 

Orientation,  26 

Other  academic  activity,  77 

Our  insights  and  appreciations  (GEO,  92 

Our  physical  environment  and  biological  inher- 
itance (GEA),  90 


Our  social  inheritance  and  social  responsibili- 
ties (GEB),  91 

Outdoor  recreation  resource  management  spe- 
cialization, 254 


Painting  specialization,  134 

Paralegal  studies  for  legal  assistants,  330 

Parents  association,  433 

Parking  on  campus,  11,  exceptions,  430 

Partnership  for  service-learning,  83 

Pass/fail  grading  system,  35,  college  of  business 
and  administration  policy,  56 

Payment  of  tuition  and  fees,  32 

Performance  (see  music),  315 

Performance  studies  (speech),  395 

Persuasive  communication,  395 

Pharmacology,  332 

Pharmacy,  preprofessional,  74 

Philosophy,  332 

Photographic  production  technology,  334 

Photography  (see  cinema  and  photography),  165 

Physical  education,  336,  general  education  re- 
quirements, 88,  exceptions,  88 

Physical  therapist  assistant,  343 

Physical  therapy,  preprofessional,  74 

Physics,  345 

Physiology,  349 

Placement  center,  university,  441 

Placement  program,  advanced,  40 

Planning,  environmental,  259 

Plant  and  soil  science,  351 

Plant  biology  (formerly  botany),  357 

Podiatry,  preprofessional,  74 

Policy,  admission,  16,  AIDS,  478,  clean  air,  477, 
determination  of  residency  status,  448,  drug 
free  schools  and  work  places,  481,  forgiveness, 
49,  immunization,  451,  release  of  student  in- 
formation, 451,  religious  observances,  476,  sex- 
ual harassment,  479,  student  code,  459,  uni- 
versity, 447 

Political  science,  360 

Portuguese,  courses,  250 

Positive  and  negative  grade  points,  37 

Power  of  attorney,  434 

Pre-business,  54 

Pre-civil  engineering,  66 

Pre-college  preparation,  business,  53,  high  school 
course  patterns,  17 

Pre-electrical  engineering,  66 

Pre-engineering  classifications,  66 

Pre-law,  71 

Pre-major  advisement  center,  77 

Pre-mechanical  engineering,  66 

Pre-mining  engineering,  66 

Pre-veterinary,  science  and,  specialization,  ani- 
mal science,  50,  122 

Preprofessional  programs,  50,  71,  74,  dentistry, 
74 

Preprofessional  specialization,  English,  229,  com- 
munication disorders  and  sciences,  176 

Preschool/primary  specialization,  191 

Previews,  9 

Printmaking  specialization,  135 

Privately  owned  facilities,  11 

Probation,  scholastic,  37 

Procedures,  academic,  16,  graduation,  45 

Product  design  specialization,  138 
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Production  specialization,  animal  science,  121 
Professional  business  core,  college  of  business 

and  administration,  57 
Professional  education  experiences,  367 
Proficiency  examinations,  42 
Program,  moog  cooperative,  145,  general  motors 

automotive  services,  145,  second  chance,  23 
Program  changes,  27 
Program  flexibility,  39 
Programs,  academic,  47 
Program  services  specialization,  377 
Progress,  academic,  14 
Project  AHEAD,  431 
Project  STEP,  430 
Psychology,  369,  educational,  213 
Public  relations  specialization,  396 

R 

Radio-WSIU,  436 

Radio-television,  373 

Radiologic  technology,  376 

Rainbow's  end  preschool,  433 

Reading  major  (see  language  arts),  195 

Records,  student  access,  452 

Recreation,  376,  center,  438 

Recreational  sports,  intramurals,  438 

Reentry  students,  23,  college  of  business  and  ad- 
ministration, 54 

Reference  guide,  ix 

Refunding  of  fees,  29 

Registration,  27 

Regulations,  academic,  15,  grade,  36 

Rehabilitation,  379 

Release  of  student  information,  452 

Religious  observances  of  students,  476 

Religious  studies,  381 

Requirements  for  degree,  48,  for  freshman  ad- 
mission, 18,  for  high  school  course  patterns, 
17,  for  transfer  admission,  20,  hours,  48 

Residence  halls,  10 

Residence  requirement,  academic,  49 

Residency  determination,  for  tuition  purposes, 
448 

Respiratory  therapy  technology,  382 

Retailing  specialization,  412 

Retention  policy,  college  of  education,  60,  engi- 
neering, 67,  department  of  journalism,  283, 
school  of  social  work,  76 

ROTC,  air  force,  81,  107,  army,  81,  132 

Russian,  250 


Scholarships,  12 

Scholastic  high  achievement,  44 

Scholastic  honor's  day,  44 

Scholastic  probation,  and  suspension  system,  37, 
positive  and  negative  grade  points,  37,  trans- 
fers admitted  on  probation,  37 

Scholastic  standing,  36 

School  of,  art  and  design,  133,  graduate,  68, 
journalism,  282,  law,  68,  medicine,  272,  music, 
314,  social  work,  74,  384 

Science,  biological,  156,  computer,  183,  earth, 
207 

Science,  college  of,  73,  academic  requirements, 
73,  courses,  383,  majors,  73,  minors,  73,  pre- 
professional  programs,  74 

Science  and  pre-veterinary  specialization,  ani- 
mal science,  122 


Scores,  ACT,  18,  19 

Sculpture  specialization,  135 

Second  bachelor's  degree,  49 

Second  chance  program,  23 

Secondary  education  (see  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion), 194 

Secondary  school  teaching,  194 

Security  management  specialization,  101 

Senior  standing,  38 

Service  charge,  33 

Services,  alumni,  444,  broadcasting,  436,  den- 
tal, 439,  immigration,  444 

Services  to  students  with  disabilities,  442 

Sexual  harassment  policy,  479 

Shryock  auditorium,  435 

SIU  arena,  435 

SIUC  broadcasting  service,  436 

Skills,  basic,  77 

Smoking  policy,  477 

Social  misconduct,  470 

Social  studies,  196 

Social  work,  school  of,  74,  384,  accreditation,  75, 
admissions,  75,  requirements,  76,  retention 
policy,  76,  suspension,  76 

Sociology,  387 

Soil  scientist  (see  plant  and  soil  sciences),  354 

Sophomore  standing,  38 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  2, 
at  Niigata,  Japan,  82 

Southern  Illinois  regional  career  preparation  pro- 
gram, 78 

Spanish,  251 

Special  admissions  programs,  19 

Special  collections,  79 

Special  education,  390 

Special  major,  70,  393 

Speech  communication,  394 

Speech  pathology  (see  communication  disorders 
and  sciences),  176 

Standard  elementary  certificate,  62 

Standard  high  school  certificate,  63 

Standard  special  certificate,  63 

Statistics  (see  mathematics),  296 

Student  activities  (see  student  development),  430 

Student,  adult,  448,  minor,  449 

Student  center,  434 

Student  conduct  code,  459 

Student  development,  430 

Student  fees,  31,  explanation,  31,  payment,  32 

Student  health  program,  439 

Student  information,  release  of,  451 

Student  judicial  affairs,  433 

Student  organizations,  431 

Student  orientation,  430 

Student  publications,  432 

Student  records,  access,  452 

Student  recreation  center,  438 

Student  services,  429 

Student  teaching  (see  professional  education  ex- 
periences), 367 

Study  abroad,  82,  445 

Substitute  courses,  general  education,  88 

Suspension,  scholastic,  37 

T 

Table  of  contents,  iii 
Teacher  certification,  62 

Teacher  education  program,  59,  admission  poli- 
cy, 60,  certification,  62,  collegiate  warning  and 
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dismissal,  61,  degree  requirements,  61,  reten- 
tion policy,  60 

Teaching  vocational  home  economics  option,  417 

Technical  careers,  college  of,  76,  associate  degree 
majors,  77,  baccalaureate  degree  majors,  77, 
courses,  400 

Technical  studies,  advanced,  104 

Technology,  401,  architectural,  129,  automotive, 
144,  aviation  maintenance,  150,  avionics,  154, 
construction,  187,  dental,  205,  electronics,  218, 
engineering,  223,  industrial,  276,  photographic 
production,  334,  radiologic,  376,  respiratory 
therapy,  382,  tool  and  manufacturing,  405 

Television  (see  radio-television),  373 

Television,  WSIU,  WUSI,  436 

Testing  services,  442 

Theater,  402 

Therapeutic  recreation  specialization,  377 

Thompson  point,  10 

Three-year  baccalaureate  degree,  43 

TOEFL,  22 

Tool  and  manufacturing  technology,  405 

Tool  design  specialization,  406 

Towers,  Brush,  11 

Transcript  issuance,  45 

Transfer  credit,  21,  39 

Transfer  from  one  school  or  college  to  another, 
26 

Transfer  student,  admission  of,  19,  general  ed- 
ucation, 90,  credit,  21,  39 

Transient  students,  26 

Transitional  programs,  433 

Travel  (see  hotel,  restaurant  and  travel  admin- 
istration), 236 

Travel  study,  83 

Trustees,  board  of,  vii 

Tuition  and  fees,  30 

Tuition  and  fees,  refunding,  29,  deferment,  34, 
payment,  32,  student  fee  distribution,  31 

U 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  Association,  79 
Unclassified  students,  25 
Undergraduate  curricula  and  courses,  97 
Undergraduate  library,  78 
Unit  of  credit,  39 


Units  and  programs  offered,  50 
University  bookstore,  435 
University  calendar,  viii 
University  courses,  409 

University  honors  program,  44,  70,  courses,  409 
University  housing,  10 
University  museum,  444 
University  ombudsman,  443 
University  park,  11 
University  placement  center,  441 
University  policies,  447 

University  recognition  of  high  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, 44 
University  studies  degree,  70,  410 
Upward  bound,  78 


Veterans,  admission  of,  25 

Veterinary  medicine,  preprofessional,  50,  74, 

animal  science,  122 
Vietnamese,  289 
Visits  to  campus,  9 

Visual  communication  specialization,  138 
Vocational  education  studies,  411 

W 

Waiver  of  cancellation,  34 

Weaving  (see  fibers  in  art  and  design),  136 

Weekend  program  (see  evening  and  weekend  pro- 
gram), 80 

Wellness  center,  439 

Wildlife  management  (see  zoology),  423 

Withdrawal  from  courses,  28,  deadline  dates,  28 

Withdrawal  from  the  university,  28,  433,  tuition 
and  fee  refund,  29 

Women's  services,  440 

Women's  studies,  422 

World  literature  specialization,  English  minor, 
230 

Work  experience,  credit  for,  43 


Year  abroad,  Austria,  83,  Japan,  83 


Zoology,  423 
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